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NEW  AMERICAN  CTCLOPJIDIA. 


BpmrnjALisM 

SPIRrnJALIBM,  a  tenn  formerly  osed  to  "  Divine  Love  and  THsdom^  (paragragh  857) 
dedgnate  Uie  doctrinea  and  religions  life  of  a  Sivedenboi^  avers  that  a  man  in  whom  the 
class  of  mystics  who  professed  to  be  nnder  Uie  spiritnal  degree  of  the  ipind  is  open  may  come 
sennble  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  who  into  angelic  wisdom  "  by  laying  asleep  the  sen- 
were  di^jngoished  by  a  habit  of  spiritnalizing  aations  of  the  body,  and  by  influx  i^om  above 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Jacob  Bohme,  Mme.  at  the  same  time  into  the  spiritnals  of  his 
Guyon,  Mignel  de  Molinos,  and  Mme.  de  Bon-  mind." — Clairvoyance  appears  to  have  played 
rignon,  though  not  all  ostensibly  of  the  same  an  important  part  in  the  mtroduction  of  mod- 
commnnion,  are  representatives  of  the  some-  em  spiritnalism,  and  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
what  numerous  class  of  religionists,  particular-  latter,  to  be  complete,  must  include  some  no- 
ly  of  the  17th  centmy^  to  whose  teachings  and  tioe  of  the  former.  Jong-StiUiiig,  in  his  van- 
practice  the  (^peUation  of  spiritualism  has  been  ouB  writings  on  pneumatology  early  in  the 
applied.  Latterly,  however,  especially  in  the  present  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  fint 
ifnited  States,  the  word'  has  been  employed  to  notice  that  clmrvoyants,  during  their  more 
exdnatvely  to  dengnate  the  belief  in  and  prao-  exalted  states  of  ee$taii$,  professed,  with  what 
tice  of  open  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  seemed  to  him  satisfactory  evidence,  to  be  in 
world.  This  i^eged  intercourse  has  attained  oonverse  with  invisible  intelligences.  The 
an  extraordinary  development  in  recent  times,  same  olaim»  to  open  intercourse  with  the 
and  espeeially  since  about  the  year  1848.  Al-  spiritual  world,  with  many  phenomenal  evi- 
though  it  was  not  until  that  period  that  the  so  deuces  which  he  regarded  as  establishing  theb 
called  spiritual  manifestations  assumed  a  form  truth,  were  afterward  noted  by  Dr.  Justinna 
and  cocispicuousness  wMoh  forced  them  into  Eemer,  and  detailed  at  large  in  his  hi<^raphy 
universal  notice,  it  is  asserted  that  many  start-  of  one  of  his  patients,  Frederica  Hanffe,  more 
ling  iustauces  of  them,  as  precursors  and  familiarly  known  aa  the  seeress  of  Prevorst, 
prophets  of  the  more  signal  wonders,  had  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  magnetio 
been  in  the  course  of  development  during  state  for  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  7 
many  years  previoos ;  and  that,  in  &ct,  the  years  of  her  life,  describing  the  persons  and 
qiiritnalism  of  Uie  day  is  the  growth  ot  a  cen-  repeating  the  language  of  what  she  represented 
tary.  We  are  referred  to  the  allMed  &ct  that  to  be  spirits,  and  being  often  accompanied  with 
100  years  ago  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  in  mysterious  raping  soimds.  lUny  nndlar  in- 
foll  and  open  commumcation  with  the  spiritnal  Btaneee  of  alleged  interoonne  with  the  invis- 
world,  ana  in  daily  converse  with  spirits  and  ible  world  through  oh^rvoyanoe  snheequently 
angels,  with  all  the  fiuniliarity  with  which  man  ooonrred,  not  only  in  Qermany  uid  other  parts 
converses  with  man.  There  is  also  a  tradition  of  Eorope,  but  in  the  United  States ;  but 
tliat  while  Swedenborg  was  on  his  deathbed,  none  of  these  phenomena  were  of  so  remark- 
be  was  aaked  by  a  niend  whether  in  that  able  a  character  as  those  presented  in  the 
solemn  hour  he  still  adhered  to  the  state-  case  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  (See  Davib, 
ments  and  doctrines  set  forth  in  his  books;  Aitdbew  Jaoeson.)  llirown  into  on  abnor- 
when  he  answered  emphatically  in  the  afflrma-  mal  state  of  mind  uid  body  by  the  process 
tive,  adding  that  in  about  80  years  fVom  that  of  magnetism,  this  young  man,  while  pro- 
time  events  would  occur  that  woold  greatly  fessing  to  be  in  immediate  oonverse  with  the 
tond  to  bring  his  teachings  into  general  notice,  apiritual  world,  dictated  a  large  8vo.  volume 
It  is  noted  by  spiritualists  as  a  singular  coin-  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  The 
cidence  that  uie  80  years  from  that  nme  (1772)  Prind^es  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Berdations, 
expired  in  1863,  at  which  time  the  fuleged  and  a  Voice  to  Manldbd."  In  a  piHrtion  this 
apuitual  phenomena,  corroborating  in  many  book  that  was  dictated  in  the  autumn  ctf  1846 
respects  what  Swedenborg  had  taught  con-  (pp.  675-6)  the  entranced  author  distinctly 
oeming  spirits  and  the  spiritual  world,  were  predicted  that  the  oommnnication  witii  the 
exdting  onlTeraal  attention.   In  his  boidE  on  spiritnal  world  wonld  ere  long  assume  "the 
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form  of  a  living  demonstratioD."  The  same 
prediction  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  re- 
peated by  the  young  clairvoyant  in  his  inter- 
views with  his  visitors.  Another  event  is 
spoken  of  as  possessing  some  Bigni6cance  in 
connection  with  this  history.  In  tlie  spring  of 
1&4S,  the  societies  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon 
and  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  several  other  com- 
mnnities  of  that  fraternity,  almost  8imDltane> 
onsly  became  the  sabjeots  of  strange  psycho- 
logical experiences,  during  which  certain  of  the 
members  woold  lose  all  personal  conscionsness, 
while  influences  purporting  to  be  the  spirits  of 
persons  of  different  nations,  and  who  had  Uved 
in  the  world  in  different  ages,  took  possession  of 
their  bodies,  and  spoke  through  their  vocal  or- 
gans. Shakers  who  personally  witnessed  these 
phenomena  describe  them  as  being  very  impres- 
sive, and  a  constant  burden  of  their  communi- 
cations was:  "Trea|.ure  these  things  up  in 
yoQT  hearts ;  say  nothmg  of  them,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  title  world's  people,  but  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  these  same  wonders  which 
jou  now  behold  shall  be  witnused  extensively 
in  the  world."  These  manifiBstattona  continued 
for  a  year  or  more,  when  they  suddenly  ceased, 
the  alleged  spirits  bidding  the  "  brethren'*  fare- 
well,  with  a  promise  to  come  again  before  many 
years,  when  their  manifestations  should  be  ad- 
dressed not  merely  to  a  select  few,  but  to  the 
world  in  general. — The  commencement  of  the 
"  spirit-rapping"  phenomenon  was  as  follows : 
Some  time  in  the  year  1847  the  attention  of 
Hr.  Michael  Weeknuon,  who  resided  in  the  little 
village  of  Hydesville  in  the  townphip  of  Arca- 
dia, Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  certun  rap- 
ping sounds  upon  the  door  of  his  house,  which 
he  was  unable  by  the  most  diligent  efforts  to 
trace  to  any  visible  cause.  Hr.Weekman  soon 
afterward  vacated  the  bouse,  and  the  family  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Fox  moved  into  it.  In  the  wtier 
part  of  lUrQh,  1848,  this  funily  was  startled 
by  mysterioos  r^pings  that  were  heard  night- 
ly npon  the  floor  of  one  of  the  bedroomsjjmd 
BOmetimes  in  other  parts  of  the  boose.  They 
endeavored  to  trace  the  somids  to  their  cause, 
bnt  failed.  On  the  night  of  March  81,  having 
been  broken  of  their  rest  for  several  nights 
previous,  they  retired  to  bed  earlier  than  usual, 
hoping  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  without  dis- 
turbance. The  sounds,  however,  were  resum- 
ed, and,  occurring  near  the  bed  occupied  by 
two  of  the  daoghters,  the  youngest  girl,  then 
'  about  10  years  old,  attempted  to  imitate  tiiem 
by  the  snapping  of  her  fingers.  Whenever  ^e 
would  snap  her  fingers,  the  raps  wonld  imme- 
diately  respond  by  the  same  nnmber  of  sonnda. 
One  of  the  girls  then  said:  "Nowdoasldo; 
count  1,  2,  S,  4, 6,  6,"  at  the  same  time  striking 
her  hands  together.  The  same  number  of  raps 
responded,  and  at  similar  intervals.  The  moth- 
er of  the  girls  then  said :  "  Count  10 and  10 
distinct  raps  were  heard ;  "  Count  16,"  and  that 
number  of  sounds  followed.  She  then  said : 
"  Tell  us  the  age  of  Oathy  [the  youngest  daugh- 
ter] by  rapping  one  for  each  year,**  and  the 


nnmber  of  years  was  rapped  correctly.  Then, 
in  like  manner,  the  age^f  each  of  the  other 
children  was  by  request  indicated  by  this  in- 
visible agent.  Startled  and  somewhat  alarmed 
at  these  manifestations  of  intelligence,  Mrs.  Fox 
asked  if  it  was  a  human  being  that  was  making 
that  noise,  and  if  it  was  to  manifeat  it  by  mak- 
ing the  same  noise.  There  was  no  sound.  She 
then  said :  "  If  you  are  a  spirit,  make  two  dis- 
tinct sounds."  Two  rape  were  accordingly 
heard.  The  members  of  the  family  by  mis 
time  had  all  left  their  beds,  and  the  house  was 
again  thoroughly  searched,  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore, but  without  discovering  any  thing  that 
could  explain  the  mystery;  and  after  a  few 
more  questions,  and  responses  by  raps,  the 
neighbors  were  called  in  to  assist  in  further 
efforts  to  trace  the  phenomenon  to  its  cause ; 
but  these  persons  were  no  more  successful  than 
the  family  had  been,  and  they  confessed  them- 
selves thoroughly  confounded.  For  several 
subsequent  days  the  village  was  in  a  turmoil 
of  excitement,  and  multitudes  visited  the  house, 
heard  the  raps,  and  interrogated  the  apparent 
intelligence  which  controUed  them,  but  without 
obtaining  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  agent, 
farther  than  its  own  persistent  declaration  that 
it  was  a  spirit.  About  8  weeks  after  these  oc- 
currences, David,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox, 
went  alone  into  the  cellar  where  the  raps  were 
then  being  heard,  and  said;  "If  you  are  the 
spirit  of  a  human  being,  who  once  lived  on  the 
earth,  can  you  rap  to  the  letters  that  wilt  spell 
your  name?  and  if  so,  rap  now  Stimes."  Three 
raps  were  promptly  given,  and  David  proceeded 
to  call  the  alphabet,  writing  down  the  letters 
as  tiiey  were  indicated,  and  the  result  was  the 
name  "Charles  B.  Rosma,"  a  name  quite  un- 
known to  the  famCy,  and  which  they  were 
afterward  unable  to  trace.  The  statement  was 
in  like  manner  obtained  from  the  inviuble  in- 
tell^oice,  that  he  was  the  spirit  of  a  peddler 
who  had  been  murdered  in  that  bouse  some 
years  previous.  At  first,  we  are  told,  the  raps 
occurred  in  the  house  even  when  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  £amily  were  absent,  but  subsequent- 
ly they  occurred  only  io  the  i>resence  of  the 
two  younger  daughters,  Catharine  and  Marga- 
retta.  Soon  after  these  occurrences  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  Rochester,  at  which  place  the 
manifestations  still  accompanied  them;  and 
here  it  was  discovered,  by  the  rappings  at  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the-  manner  before 
describ^  that  different  spirits  were  apparently 
ndng  this  channel  of  communication,  and  that 
in  wort  almost  any  one,  on  coming  into  the 
presence  of  the  two  girls,  could  get  a  commu- 
nication from  what  purported  to  he  the  spirits 
of  his  departed  friends,  the  same  often  being 
accompanied  by  tests  which  satisfied  the  inter- 
rogator as  to  the  spirit's  identity.  A  new  phe- 
nomenon was  also  observed  in  the  frequent 
movement  of  tables  and  other  ponderable  bodies 
without  appreciable  agency,  in  the  nrescnce  of 
these  two  young  ^rls.  These  mamfestatton& 
growii^  more  and  more  remarkable,  attracted 
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innnorons  viaitors,  some  from  long  distances,  and 
the  phenomenon  began,  as  it  were,  to  propa- 
gate itself,  and  to  be  witnessed  in  other  families 
in  Rochester  and  vicini^,  while,  as  coincident 
thnvwith,  susceptible  persons  would  sometimes 
fall  into  apparent  trances,  and  become  clair- 
voyant, and  reaffirm  these  raps  and  physical 
movements  to  be  the  productions  of  spirits.  In 
KoT.  1849,  at  the  request  of  the  alleged  spirits, 
a  public  meeting  was  called  in  Oorinthian  hall, 
Bocbester,  for  tne  purpose  of  submitting  these 
phenomena  to  the  investigation  of  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  the  audience,  with  a  view 
to  iia  pnblioation  of  a  report  conoeming  their 
nature  and  elidms,  whatever  the  dedsion  re- 
specting these  might  be.  The  Misses  Fox  ap- 
peared npon  the  stage,  Uie  phenomena  were 
freely  maiiifested  ana  were  snbjected  to  many 
teste,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  their  in- 
Testigation,  after  having  cont^ned  their  ex- 
periments there  and  elsewhere  for  several 
days,  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  trace 
than  to  any  mundane  agency.  From  that  time, 
and  especially  from  the  time  the  Fox  girls 
arrived  in  New  York  city  in  the  following 
month  of  May,  the  alleged  spiritual  manifes- 
tations became  the  subject  of  extensive  news- 
paper and  conversational  discussion;  their  facta 
were  published  tar  and  wide ;  "  mediums," 
AroDgn  whom  they  were  said  to  occur,  sprang 
up  in  different  parte  of  the  country,  and  were 
multiplied  by  hundreds  and  almost  by  thou- 
sands ;  and  for  several  years  spiritualism  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
pubUo  discussion,  icmong  the  mediums  of  the 
alleged  spiritual  manifestations  there  hare  been 
representatives  from  all  classes  and  oonditioos 
of  mankind,  male  and  female,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned ;  and 
even  little  children  in  their  swaddling  clothes 
are  siud  to  have  been,  in  some  few  instances, 
mediums  for  the  raps.  The  alleged  mediums 
have  been  olas^fied  as  rapping  mediums ;  medi- 
ums for  tipping  and  tummg  tables  by  a  slight 
tonoh  of  the  finger ;  mediums  for  the  movement 
ct  ponderable  bodies  without  contact ;  mediums 
for  the  production  of  phosphorescent  lights  in 
a  dark  room;  mediums  for  playing  on  musical 
instruments  in  a  manner  beyond  their  ordinary 
abilities;  mediums  for  involaatary  writing;  im- 

Eressional  speaking,  seeing,  hearing,  personat- 
ig,  and  healing  medinms ;  medinms  in  whose 
presence  are  produced  drawings,  and  pictures 
in  colors,  and  writings,  and  also  in  many  in- 
stances tangible  and  visible  living  human 
forms ;  and  mediums  for  the  development  of 
other  mediums.  By  the  raps  and  tipping  of 
tables,  and  by  the  control  of  the  medium's 
organs  to  write  and  speak,  the  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  express  theu-  own  peculiar  intelli- 
genoe  in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportioned 
to  the  development  and  passivity  of  the  medi- 
um; and  it  is  averred  tiiat  persons  while  un- 
der the  ^iritnal  afflatus  have  often  spoken  in 
fineign  tongues  which  they  had  never  learned ; 
and  writing  in  languages  to  them  unknown 


have,  in  a  fow  instances,  been  produced  In  th^ 
presence,  as  we  are  told,  by  invisible  hands. 
Medinms  for  the  movement  of  ponderable  bod- 
ies without  hands,  are  s^d  to  be  sememes  also 
mediums  for  the  preternatural  movement  of 
their  own  bodies;  and  intelligent  and  respect- 
able persons  testify  that  ^ey  have  seen  t^e 
medium  Henry  Gordon  float  in  air  several  feet 
above  the  floor,  for  several  minutes,  without 
the  slightest  physical  contact  or  support,  he  be- 
ing at  the  time  deeply  entranced.  Individuals 
long  deceased,  it  is  said,  have  often  been  per- 
sonated, by  mediums  so  that  their  surviving 
friends  would  Instantly  recognize  them,  and 
l^eir  earthly  history  has  been  accurately  de- 
tailed, though  the  mediums  may  never  have 
known  nor  heard  of  them.  Persons  report 
that  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends  have 
been  seen  and  correctly  described,  and  their 
words  repeated,  though  to  all  but  the  medium 
they  were  invisible  and  inaudible ;  and  obsti- 
nate diseases,  on  which  the  skill  of  the  physi- 
cian baa  been  exhausted  in  vain,  are  said  to 
have  been  quickly  cured  simply  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  hands  of  the  medium  while  under 
spirit  influence.  Spiritualists  admit  that  many 
impositions  have  been  practised  under  the  name 
of  spiritual  manifestations,  but  they  aver  that 
in  most  instances  cheats  could  not  have  b^en 
palmed  off  even  if  designed,  and  that  in  other 
oases  there  could  he  no  posuble  motive  for  de- 
oeption,  as  the  invesl^iiations  w^  carried  on 
in  private  ftmiHes,  while  the  mediums  were 
tiieir  own  sons  and  daughters.  The  "  Spiritual 
Register"  for  1859  estimates  the  number  of  ao- 
toal  spiritualists  in  America  at  1,600,000;  those 
who  have  more  or  less  faith  in  the  doctrine, 
hut  do  not  openly  espouse  it,  4,000,000;  public 
advocates,  1,000 ;  mediums,  public  and  private, 
40,000;  places  for  public  meetings,  1,000;  books 
and  pamphlets,  500 ;  periodic^  80.  Spiritu- 
alists, however,  are  not  associated  under  any 
regular  organiration,  but  have  their  represent- 
atives among  all  sects  and  parties  of  religionists 
and  non-religionists,  and  these  estimates  of  their 
numbers  can  be  considered  as  only  approxi- 
mately correct. — Spiritualism  numbers  among 
its  avowed  converts  in  America  many  persons 
well  known  in  the  walks  of  sdence,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  statesmanship,  fniile  it  has  its 
converts  from  evei?  religious  denomination,  no 
small  proportion  of  its  advocates  are  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  previously  doubted  or  to- 
tally disbelieved  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  who  affirm  that  the^  carry  l^elr  scepti- 
cal tendencies  into  the  mvestigation  of  this 
subject.  On  matters  of  speculative  theology, 
there  seems  to  be  among  them  the  widest  lati- 
tude of  opinion,  though  a  miyority  of  them  per- 
haps are  m  their  speculations  inclined  to  what 
may  be  termed  a  sublimated  naturalism.  They 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  ot^ect  of  the  faints  to 
teach  theolopoal  dogmas  as  by  any  authority 
superior  to  that  of  man,  but  rather,^  the  men- 
tal and  pimioal  phenomena  incidentally  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  th^  maniftstattans,  to 
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foniiah  thow  elementB  of  Teasonlng  from  whi<3k 
each  one  may  work  out  hia  own  condnmons ; 
while  we  are  txAA  that  the  main  ol^Ject  of  their 
maniftetfttions  is  to  ftimidi  aotoel  demonstration 
of  the  imm<HrtaIitr  of  the  sool  and  of  some  of 
the  conditionfl  and  laws  of  the  pott  mortam  ex- 
iatenoe.— Spiritnaliam  has  also  made  consider- 
able pn^ress  in  Enrope,  especially  in  England 
and  France.  In  England,  it  is  st^ed,  many  of 
tlie  nobility  as  well  as  of  the  intelligent  middle 
classes  are  believers  in  it  imd  hold  commonicft- 
tions  with  their  departed  fiiends  throagh  me- 
diums in  their  own  families.  Several  books  and 
pamphlets  have  been  pablisbed  on  the  sabject 
in  that  ooontry,  and  a  semi-monthly  periodical 
is  issned  in  London  devoted  to  its  fkcts  and  phi- 
losophy. In  France  its  believers  are  still  more 
niimerons.  Several  able  Jonniab  devoted  to 
the  sabject  are  published  in  Paris,  and  read 
throughout  EVance,  Switzerland,  and  Bdf^om. 
Germany,  Bpainj  Italy,  Bussia,  and  in  short 
nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  appears  to  have 
Its  devotees  of  spiritualism,  m  greater  or  small- 
er numbers.  Travellers  in  the  north  of  Africa 
tell  us  that  it  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  Barbary  states ;  and  reports  from  Qiina 
represent  it  as  having  vei^  distinctly  appeared 
at  several  localities  withm  that  empire,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  city  of  Shanghai,  about  the  time 
of  its  first  advent  in  America. — ^For  specimens 
of  the  better  kind  of  spirit  communications, 
considered  as  literary  prodactions,  see  "Spir- 
itualism,^' by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds  and 
G.  T.  Dexter,  M.D.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  Tork, 
1854-'6):  "  Tfi«  Healing  of  the  Nations,"  hj 
Charles  unton,  with  introduction  and  append^ 
by  N.  P.  Tallm^ge,  late  U.  S.  senator  and  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin  ^8vo.,  New  York,  186B); 
"Scenes  in  the  Spirit  World,  or  Life  in  the 
Spheres,''  by  Hudson  Tattle,  medium  (12mo., 
New  York,  1856).  Among  books  produced  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  the  following  may  be 
consulted:  "Experimental  Investigations  of  the 
Spirit  MMiifestationa,"  by  Prof.  Robert  Hare 
(8vo.,  New  York,  1856);  "A  Discussion  of  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Spiritualism,"  by  S.  B.  Brittan  and  B.  W.  Rich- 
mond, M.D.;  "Modem  Spiritualism,  its  Facts 
and  Fanaticisms,"  &o.,  by  £.  W.  Oaprou  (8vo., 
Boston,  1866).  With  the  exception  of  these  and 
a  fbw  other  books,  the  best  portion  of  the  litera- 
ture of  spiritualism  is  to  be  fbund  in  the  various 
periodiwJ  pnblicationa  devoted  to  that  subject. 

SPrrZ^SBGEN,  a  group  of  4  principal  and 
several  smaller  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 
northernmost  land  yet  discovered,  between  lat. 
76°  80'  and  80*  80'  N.  and  long.  9*  and  22°  E., 
and  about  midway  between  Greenland  on  the 
W.  and  Nova  Zembla  on  the  E. ;  area,  about 
22,000  sq.  m.  The  lai^e  islands  are  Spitzber- 
gen,  Noith'East  Land,  South-East  Land,  and 
Charles.  On  the  E.  of  Spitzbergen  proper  is  a 
peninsula  called  New  Friesland  or  East  Spitz- 
bergen. The  island  is  very  mountainous,  some 
of  the  peaks  riring  to  die  height  of  8,000  or 
4,000  feot  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 


CStarles  Island  are  6  sommits  ranting  fKn 
4,000  to  4,600  feet  high.  The  N.  shores  of 
^ntzberaen  sod  North-East  Land  are  more 
level,  and  here  and  on  several  of  the  smaller 

islands  some  sdl  is  found,  in  which  a  few  Tary 
diminutive  plants  spring  up  and  matare  in  a 
month  or  6  weeks  of  the  short  summer.  Im- 
mense gladers  abound,  and  the  islands  are 
almost  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  8  wannest  months  is 
84.6°.  For  4  months  of  the  year  the  sun  does 
not  rise,  but  the  long  night  is  relieved  by  a 
funt  twilight,  and  the  occasional  brilliant  light 
of  the  aurora  borealis ;  the  moon  and  stars  also 
shine  here  with  great  brightness.  The  islands 
are  frequented  by  great  multitudes  of  sea  fowl, 
as  well  as  by  polar  bears,  foxes,  and  reindeer. 
Marble  and  coal  of  a  good  qnaiity  are  found. 
The  neighboring  seas  aboimd  with  whales, 
seals,  and  walnises,  vhidi  are  taken  in  large 
Dombera  b^  the  Tessels  that  Tint  this  inhos- 
pitable region;  andRusdan  whalers  have  lived 
for  years  on  the  islands. — These  islands  are 
supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Wil- 
loughby  in  1658 ;  but  their  discovery  is  gener- 
ally dated  from  the  vint  of  Barentz,  the  Dutch 
navigator,  in  1596,  in  his  search  for  a  N.  £. 
passage  to  the  Pacific,  who  named  the  pring^ 
pal  island  Spitzbergen  (pointed  mountains) 
from  its  numerous  sharp  peaks.  Their  sover- 
eignty is  claimed  by  Russia.  A  Swedish  sciui- 
tiflo  expedition  under  Prof.  Torell  explored 
Spitzbergen  in  the  summer  of  1801,  whose  re- 
port is  expected  to  form  an  important  addition 
to  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  r^on. 

SPLEEN  (Gr.  -cnrXf^iO,  the  largest  of  the  Tas- 
cnlar  or  ductless  glands,  whose  probable  ftmo- 
tional  office  is  subsidiary  to  the  process  of 
sanguification.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region,  below  the  diaphragm,  above 
the  descending  colon,  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  false  ribs  and  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  united  by  short  ves- 
sels. It  is  in  health  from  8^  to  4j  inches  long 
and  3|  thick,  of  an  elongated  fiattened  form, 
and  about?  oz.  in  weight;  on  the  inner  surfaoe 
is  a  longitudinal  groove  in  which  are  situated 
the  blood  vessels,  posteriorly  resting  on  the 
vertebral  column ;  below  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  left  fcidn^  and  capsule,  and  with  the  pan- 
creas behind.  It  is  soft,  spongy,  and  dusky 
red ;  the  external  surface  is  oovwed  with  the 
peritonenm ;  beneath  this  is  a  coat  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  with  some  elastic  fibres,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  which  extends  through  the 
entire  organ  a  network  of  fibrous  hands  and 
threads,  the  trabecular  tissue.  The  splenic  ar- 
tery comes  from  the  oceliao  axis,  the  tmnks  not 
anastomosing,  but  subdividing  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  to  which  the  Malpig^ian  corpuscles 
are  attached  as  fhiits  on  short  peduncles,  end- 
ing generally  in  capillaries  with  very  thin  walls, 
passing  in  every  direction  through  the  oivan 
and  into  the  interior  of  the  ootpuaeles;  but 
in  man,  according  to  Mr.  Gn^,  the  c^oUaries 
frequendy  disappear,  and  the  tuood  passes  from 
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arteries  to  Telns  through  Jaetutm  orraare  bhan- 
nela  in  the  pulp  tianw.'  IheTeinaarebniudied 
li^  the  artoriea,  have  no  rtint,  mi  the  ptin- 
dpal  stem  ia  one  of  the  tmuks  of  the  vena 
ports ;  the  nerves  form  the  splenio  plezna,  and 
proceed  from  the  solar  plexus ;  the  iTmphatics 
are  fev  and  saperfioiaL  The  pareochyma 
o(»infta  of  n  homogeneous  mass  of  colorless 
nucleated  oorpnscles  and  oells  imbedded  in  a 
granular  plasma,  in  Tsrioos  stages  of  r^id  de- 
velopment and  change;  this  is  in  the  greatest 
qasntity  toward  the  end  of  the  digestiTe  pro- 
cess, when  a  large  amoont  of  fresh  alimentary 
material  is  introduced  into  the  cironlation. 
The  B[denio  oorpnscles,  or  Ualpighian  bocUea 
of  the  spleen,  are  whitkh  sphenoal  bodies,  va- 
rying  in  dlam^er  from  ^  to  i  of  a  line,  largest 
snd  most  numerous  in  heathy  and  well  fed 
individoals  and  animals.  There  are  colored 
oeUs  in  tiie  spleen  pulp,  chiefly  rad  blood  cor- 
puscles in  Tarions  stages  of  degeneration,  and 
a  few  pigment  oells.  It  is  proportionately  the 
largest  and  most  active  in  early  and  vigoroas 
manhood;  it  is  foond  in  all  dassesof  verte- 
brates, and  of  various  shi^tes  and  sizes.  The 
great  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  spleen,  its 
minute  distribution,  and  the  contents  of  the 
gland  alar  vesieles,  diow  that  cell  growth  pro- 
ceeds rapidly  in  its  snbstanoe;  their  products, 
however,  are  returned  in  an  altered  state  to 
the  blood,  passing  through  the  liver  before  en- 
tering the  vena  cava.  It  is  probably  a  store- 
house ot  albnminons  nutritive  material  for  the 
formative  operations,  which  may  be  drawn 
Dpon  as  the  system  requires  it,  and  with  the 
aosorbent  ^anda  probably  assists  in  supplying 
the  germB  oi  the  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  also 
generally  believed  to  serve  as  an  organ  for  the 
relief  of  the  portal  oircalation,  preventing  un- 
due aooumulation  of  Uood  in  the  liver  by  the 
esse  with  which  its  vessels  are  distended.  Ob- 
struction of  the  (uronlation  in  the  liver  affects 
the  spleen  directly ;  when  the  alimentary  canal 
is  distended  with  food,  were  it  not  for  the 
spleen  the  portal  qrstem  would  be  gorged  with 
blood ;  the  general  internal  venous  congestion 
which  results  from  the  cold  stage  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  it  is  well  known,  oanses  a  perma- 
nent enlargement  of  the  sfdeen.  Its  presence 
is  not  essential  to  life,  least  in  the  adult;  it 
has  ottaa  been  removed  in  animals,  and  in  a 
few  instances  in  man,  without  wparent  ill  con- 
sequences, its  functions  probddy  neing  perform- 
ed by  the  other  ductiess  or  even  the  lymphatic 
^snds.  ^ee  Glakd.)  Almost  every  one  has 
experienced  a  sharp  pain  or  stitch  under  the 
ribs  of  the  leit  ude,  after  violent  or  long  con- 
tinued running  and  active  exercise;  this  is 
caused  by  distention  of  the  spleen  by  the  blood 
obstructed  in  its  passage  through  the  lirer;  a 
Bunilar  pain  is  felt  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever 
and  ague.  It  is  sometimes  greatly  enlarged,  as 
in  tiie  last  mentioned  disease  and  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  it  ia  engorged  and  sofliened  in  scur- 
vy; in  its  chronic  diseases,  the  face  is  apt  to 
asBome  a  dull  ashy  white  color,  seen  also  in 


the  ms;  It  la  nl^ject  to  inflanunatitm,  gener- 
ally from  external  uyory,  with  pain,  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  fever,  requiring  antiphlofristio 
treatment.  Tho  spleen  was  by  the  ancients 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  black  bile,  which 
predisposed  to  and  produced  the  melancholy 
temperament;  and  the  terms  "spleen"  and 
«8|4enetio'*  are  to  this  day  employed  to  de- 
Bonbe  the  iU-natored,  fretfhl,  and  desponding 
state  of  mind  commonly  called  "the  blues;*' 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  spleen  and  the  above 
temperament. 

SrOHR,  LiTDWia,  a  German  composer,  bom 
in  Brunswick,  April  6, 178^  died  there,  Oct  22, 
1869.  In  early  youth  be  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  stody  of  the  vioUn,  his  skill  in  per- 
fomdng  on  wmcfa,  when  praotioally  tested  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  was  declared 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  rivals.  Subse- 
quently he  gave  concerts  for  several  years  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  1822  estab- 
li^ed  himself  in  Oassel  as  ohapelmaster  of 
the  elector,  in  whose  service  he  remained  un- 
til near  the  close  of  hb  life.  He  produced  a 
great  number  of  orchestral  symphonies,  con- 
certos, quartets,  and  other  instrumental  works, 
and  cantatas,  songs,  ballads,  and  other  vocal 
pieces,  whidi  are  popular  thron^out  Ger- 
many; but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
operas,  "The Mountain  Spirit,"  "The  Alche- 
mist," "The  Crusaders,"  "Jessonda,"  "Faust," 
"Zemira  and  Asor,"  and  "  Pietro  of  Abano ;" 
and  on  hia  oratorios,  '*  The  Last  Judgment," 
"The  Omoiflzion,"  and  "The  Fall  of  Baby- 
Ion,"  which  are  among  the  finest  works  of 
their  class  produced  smce  the  time  of  Han- 
del. His  Bjrmphony  entitled  "  The  Oonsecra- 
tion  of  Tones"  is  also  a  great  favorite  in  the 
oonoert  room.  Forty  years  before  his  death  he 
discontinued  performing  on  the  violin,  but  left 
to  violin  players  an  admirable  treatise  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "The  Violin  School."  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  composed  little. 

SPOLETO,  formerly  a  delegation  of  the  Par 
pal  States,  now  beloi^ng  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  bordering  on  the  Ne^ralitan  territory ; 
area,  1,180  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868^  18i,8S9.  It 
is  chained  bf  the  nvers  Tronto,  Tiber,  Nera, 
Oomo,  and  vetino.  The  valley  of  Spoleto  ia 
very  fertile,  and  produces  large  quantities  of 
maize,  wine,  olives,  melons,  and  silk.  Under 
tiie  new  organization  Sj^oleto  is  a  distrid;  of 
reduced  uze  in  the  province  of  Umbria;  pop. 
70,011. — Spolbto  (mo.  i^letwm  or  Spoletum), 
the  capit^,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain overlooking  the  Tessino,  about  76  m.  H. 
from  Borne ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  which  is  separated  from  the 
city  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  ravine  crossed 
by  a  single  bridge  of  great  height.  The  city 
has  a  fine  cathe&al  of  marble,  in  the  style  of 
the  early  renais»anee.  Among  its  numerous 
ruins  are  those  oi  an  ancient  tiieatre,  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Concord,  and  a  palaoe  of  Theodorio. 
There  ia  also  an  old  aqueduct  attributed  to  the 
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Bomans,  and  a  trimnpbal  arch  called  the  "gate 
of  HaDQibaL"  The  town  hag  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  wine,  raisins,  leather,  and  horsee. 
Under  the  Bomans  Spoletiam  was  a  flourish- 
ing town  of  the  provinoe  of  Umbria.  Hanni- 
bal was  repulsed  under  its  walls.  After  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Goths,  was  taken  from  them  by  Narses, 
Bnbseqnently  became  the  capital  of  a  Lombard 
duchy,  and  in  the  18th  century  was  annexed 
to  the  PmmU  domimonB.  It  was  sacked  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  again  destroyed  by 
the  Femgjaiu  in  1824.  Kapoleon  I.  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Traaimtoe. 
It  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes. 

SPONDEE  (Gr.  mtovii},  a  libation),  a  poeti- 
cal foot  of  2  long  syllables.  Verses  exclusiTely 
sponduo  have  a  ^ow  movement,  and  consequent 
solemnity ;  such  were  sung  by  the  Greeks  on 
sacrificial  occasions,  and  when  a  libation  was 
offered,  and  henoe  the  name.  The  spondee  is 
used  in  any  part  of  the  English  heroic  line,  but 
with  the  best  effect  in  the  first  and  last  places. 

SPONGE,  the  familiar  name  of  the  family  of 
mmgiada  or  poriftrof  a  division  of  animals  of 
the  80  called  class  protosoa.  It  has  Icmg  beoi 
a  disputed  p<HDt  whether  sponges  are  aninials 
or  vegetables ;  in  the  "  Principles  of  Zoology," 
by  Agasnz  and  Gould  (1848),  they  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  most 
recent  antborities,  as  Johnston  and  Bower- 
bank,  decide  in  favor  of  their  animal  nature. 
Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  this  question, 
the  common  ^poDge  (tpongia.  Linn.)  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  These  consist  of  a  soft  gelat- 
inous mass,  porous  and  elastic,  supported  on  a 
fibro-comeous  skeleton  which  auoetomoses  in 
all  directions,  and  without  silicions  or  calcareous 
spicula;  they  have  no  organs  nor  vessels,  are 

Xble  of  absorbing  great  quantities  of  flnid 
ih  ia  (riven  out  again  on  pressure,  insensible 
to  all  kinos  of  irritation,  and  incapable  of  con- 
traction or  locomotion.  The  apparently  homo- 
geneous Jelly  which  fills  the  pores  of  the  living 
sponge  and  covers  its  surface,  is  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  be  filled  with  numerous  transpa- 
rent spherical  granules.  There  is  a' gradual 
passage  from  the  soft  sponges  of  commerce  to 
those  of  stiff  and  compact  texture,  with  the 
fibres  loaded  with  silicious  spicula,  crumbling 
easily  when  dry,  and  useless  in  the  arts ;  others 
are  rather  of  a  felted  character,  usually  grayish 
white,  and  loaded  with  variously  shaped  spicula 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Sponges  vary  much  in 
form,  and  are  fixed  by  a  kind  of  root  at  tbe 
base,  or  inorost  other  bo^es,  growing  mostly  , 
in  groups;  most  are  marine,  but  sponffilla 
(Lam.)  grows  in  fresh  water;  they  (men  pos- 
sess briUiant  colors.  Rounded  oriSoes  of  large 
size,  or  cteula,  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  most  sponges,  which  lead  into  sinuous  ca- 
nals permeating  tbe  substance  in  every  direc- 
tion; water  is  continually  absorbed  by  the 
pores  of  the  sponge,  penetrating  and  filling 
every  part,  aad,  having  supplied  air  and  food, 
is  driven  oat  through  the  owola;  the  ooirents 


are  kept  up  principally  by  tiie  action  of  minute 
vibratUe  cUia,  assisted,  according  to  Dutroohet, 
by  the  act  of  endosmosia.  Sponges  are  propa- 
l^ted  sometimes  by  ciliated  gemmulea,  yellow- 
ish and  oval,  arising  from  the  organic  mocDS, 
and  carried  out  of  the  substance  by  the  cur- 
rents; they  are  mostly  formed  in  the  spring, 
and,  after  swimming  freely  about  for  some 
time,  become  fixed  and  grow.  They  also  pro- 
duce internal,  nnciliated,  oviform  bodies,  re- 
sembling winter  ora,  which,  when  thrown  out, 
swell,  burst,  and  give  issue  to  the  locomotive 
germs  within;  they  are  said  also  to  grow  by 
division,  or  growth  of  detached  portions  of  the 
parent  t>ody ;  they  are  believed  to  be  nourish- 
ed by  minute  algsa  drawn  within  their  pores. 
Some  live  in  sh^ow,  others  in  very  deep  wa- 
ter ;  scarce  and  small  in  cold  latitudes,  they  in- 
crease in  size  and  number  toward  the  tropics, 
being  most  abundant  in  the  Australian  seas.  ' 
The  sponges  of  commerce  are  procured  chiefiy 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bahama  islands; 
they  are  obtained  mostly  by  diving,  to  which 
persons  are  trained  from  childhood  in  the 
Greek  islands;  the  adheoion  is  generally  finn 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  growth  slow;  the 
lime  is  removed  by  soaking  in  dilate  mnriatio 
add,  and  they  are  then  bleaohed  and  beaten 
for  market.  To  bleach  sponges,  the  finest  and 
softest  are  selected,  wauied  several  times  in 
water,  and  immersed  in  very  dilute  hydro* 
chloric  acid  to  dissolve  out  tiie  calcareous  mat- 
ters; having  been  ag^  washed,  they  are 
placed  in  another  bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  which  6  per  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  has  been 
added ;  the  s^nge  is  left  in  this  bath  24  hours, 
or  until  it  is  bleached  as  white  as  snow. 
Smyrna  is  tbe  chief  place  for  the  export  of 
fine  sponges.  Tbe  coarse  sponges  lued  for 
horses  and  oarriagea,  &c.,  are  obtsined  chiefly 
from  the  Bahamas;  when  taken  from  the  water 
they  have  a  Bicklsh,  disagreeable  odor,  which 
soon  becomes  putrefactive  and  disgusting,  like 
decomposing  animal  rather  than  vegetable 
matter;  they  are  first  buried  in  dry  sand,  and 
when  decomposition  has  ceased  are  exposed 
in  wire  osges  to  the  action  of  the  tide  for  pu- 
rification. According  to  Dr.  Bowerbank,  there 
are  24  genera  of  sponges  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain.  While  tpongia  is  the  type  Of 
the  corneous  sponges,  thethyt  (Cuv.)  and  Oran- 
tia  (Flem.)  are  types  of  the  sUicions  and  calca- 
reous sponges  respectively.  (See  Pbotozoa.) 
SPONSOB.  See  Godfateus  asd  God- 

MOTHKBS. 

SPONTAlTEOtB  00MBTJ8TI0H.  See 
OoMBcsnov,  SpoiTTAireous. 

6P0NTINI,  Gaspabo,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Jeu,  in  the  Papal  States,  Nov.  IT, 
1778,  died  in  Mqolati,  near  Jesi,  Jan.  14, 1851. 
He  studied  under  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna, 
and  at  18  became  a  pupil  of  the  conservatory 
La  Pieta  at  Naples.  At  17  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  /  puntigli  dMe  donne,  whidi  met 
with  a  deoded  soocen ;  and  9  years  latw  he 
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repaired  to  Paris,  where  were  produced  at  tlie 
mnoh  opera  his  8  most  celebrated  works,  La 
VntaU  (1807),  Fenu^  Ccrtit  (1809),  and 
Olympi*  (1819).  The  first  of  these  eqjoyed 
the  greatest  repntation,  and  among  the  iYenoh 
Spontlni  was  in  hia  prime  ranked  as  lAe  equal 
of  Rowini.  Snbaeqnentilj'  he  was  for  a  long 
time  dir»rtor  of  the  opera  at  Berlin ;  bat  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  passed  partlj  in  Italy  and 
partly  in  Paris,  he  composed  little. 

BPOONBILIi,  the  oommon  name  of  Uie 
wading  birds  of  the  fEunilj  plataUida,  char- 
acterized bj  a  much  deprrased  bill,  very  broad, 
and  dilated  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  round- 
ed spoon.  In  the  genns  platalea  (Una.)  the 
hill  IS  long,  Btrughi^  thin,  slightly  bent  down- 
ward at  the  tip,  the  mandibles  in  close  oppo- 
rition  and  the  edges  not  lamellar;  nostrils 
basal  and  in  the  lateral  groove;  wings  long, 
Sd  qnill  the  longest;  tail  short;  1^  longer 
than  in  the  ^^cal  wader^  tibia  bare  fbr  near- 
ly one  half;  tarm  not  mnoh  longer  than  middld 
to^  covered  with  small  hexagonal  scales ;  toes 
WBDbed  at  the  base,  the  onter  longer  than  the 
inner,  the  middle  not  pectinated,  and  the  hind 
one  only  partly  resting  on  the  groand ;  claws 
abort  ana  obtnse.  There  are  about  a  half 
dozen  species,  found  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  migrating  to  warm  climates  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter;  they  frequent  marshy  inlets 
of  the  sea,  and  tiie  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
wading  about  in  search  of  fish  fry,  worms, 
feoga,  and  aquatic  insects;  they  can  swim, 
and  even  dive,  if  necessary  for  escape;  tiie 
nest  is  made  either  on  trees  or  among  rushes 
in  swampy  places,  and  composed  of  coarse 
sticks;  the  eggs  are  2  to  4,  whitish.  The 
roseate  spoonbill  (jP.  ajc0a,  lAnn.)  is  abont  80 
inches  long,  and  4^  feet  in  alar  extent ;  the 
bill  is  1  inches,  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin; 
the  head  is  of  moderate  size,  bare,  the  skin 
yellowish  green;  the  neck  long  and  slender, 
and  the  body  compact  and  muscular.  The 
prevailing  color  is  rosy  red,  paler  in  front,  and 
nearly  white  on  the  neck ;  lesser  wing  coverts, 
upper  and  lower  tail  coverts,  and  lower  part 
of  throat,  bright  carmine ;  tail  feathers  ochrey 
yellow;  the  young  have  the  head  feathered, 
the  carmine  tint  wanting,  and  the  tail  rosy. 
It  is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf 
states,  and  is  so  abundant  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son at  Indian  river,  Florida,  that  one  person 
has  been  known  to  kill  60  In  a  di^;  it  doea 
not  go  above  North  Oandina,  nor  &r  from  tiie 
sea;  being  very  sen^ve  to  cold.  It  is  most 
abandant  in  the  gulf  states.  They  are  easen- 
tially  nocturnal,  though  they  often  feed  by  day 
when  the  tide  suits ;  they  are  fond  of  the  oom- 

Cy  of  herons;  they  fly  with  the  neck  and 
„  >  extended,  and  rise  rapidly  to  a  great 
height;  they  ali^t  easily  on  trees,  and  can 
walk  on  the  laige  branches.  The  breeding 
time  in  the  Florida  keys  begins  in  February, 
the  young  being  out  of  the  nest  by  April  1 ; 
the  nest  is  nsnuly  in  the  top  of  a  mangrove, 
ooaraelj  made ;  the  eggs  are  commonly  8,  elon- 


gated, 2^  by  H  inches,  white,  sprinkled  all  otw 
with  bright  rufous  spots,  forming  a  ring  near 
the  large  end;  they  breed  and  are  commonly 
seen  in  flocks.  The  flesh  is  oily  and  poor  eat- 
ing; tiie  beantifiil  feathers  of  the  wing  are 
made  into  &ns  in  florida,  those  tram  a  dngje 
bird  beiw  worth  at  St.  Augustine  from  $1  to 
$1.50.  Th9  European  spoonbill  (P.  UworodiOt 
Linn.)  is  about  the  same  size,  of  a  white  color, 
with  reddish  yellow  patch  on  breast,  pale  yel- 
low naked  space  around  eyes  and  throat,  and 
a  yellowi^  white,  long  occipital  crest;  it  is 
rare  in  England,  but  oommon  in  Holland  and 
the  southern  portions  of  the  continent  and  all 
over  Africa.  This  curious  genus  has  afflniti^ 
with  the  cormorants  and  pelicans  in  the  dilata- 
ble and  bare  galar  membrane,  with  the  curlews 
and  herons  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  with  the 
sandpipers  in  the  shape  of  the  sternum ;  the 
trachea  divides  before  entering  the  chest.— The 
ahoveDw  dnck  (ipatofo  «^^p0ato,  Boie)  is  also 
called  KKMnbiU. 

SPOBADES  (Or.,  the  scattered),  the  lesser 
idands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  surrounding 
the  group  of  the  (Jyolades,  divided  into  the 
northern,  western,  and  eastern  Sporades.  The 
northern  group  inclndes  the  islands  of  Bki- 
atho  (anc.  Sciathus),  Skopelo  (Soopeloe),  Skyro 
(Soyros),  and  Kilidromi  (Halonesua);  these  lie 
off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Negropont  or  Eubcea, 
and  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
western  group,  which  also  belongs  to  Greece, 
lies  oS  the  E,  coast  of  Argolis,  and  includes 
H^a  (Hydrea),  Spezzia  Cl^parenus),  Poros 
(Sphsaria),  Mginat,  and  Kolnri  (Salamis).  The 
eastern  group  belongs  to  Turkey,  and  lies  ofiT 
tiie  S.  W.  coast  of  Anatolia;  it  includes  Paara 
or  Tpsara  (Psyra),  Sdo  (Ghios),  Samos,  Nioaria 
(Icarus  or  loaria),  Patmos,  Lero  (Leroe),  E!a- 
lymna  (Oalymna),  Stanko  (Oos),  StampaHa 
(Astypalesa),  Anaphe,  Skarpanto  (Oarpawns), 
and  Kaso  (Oasus).  The  Sporades  of  the  an- 
cients  included  only  the  eastern  group,  and  tiiis 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  islands. 

SPOTSWOOD,  JoiiH,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bom 
in  Edinburghshire  in  1665,  died  in  London, 
Kov.  26, 1689.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  16,  and  at  20 
was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  in  Oalder 
kirk.  At  first  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to 
episcopacy,  even  drawing  np,  or  at  least  re- 
vislng,  aooOTding  to  Oalderwood,  in  1B97,  the 
defenoe  for  refbsing  to  subscribe  the  bono,  de- 
manded of  the  clergy  by  the  king,  it  was  not 
l<aig  before  he  began  to  side  with  the  court 
party,  and  to  favor  a  moderate  episcopacy.  In 
1608  he  was  one  of  6  clergymen  selected  by 
James  1.  to  accompany  him  to  London  for  hu 
coronation,  and  while  thwe  was  iq>pointed  to 
succeed  Beatoun  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
He  used  henceforward  his  best  exertions  for 
the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
and,  though  not  ^ven  to  violent  measaree,  in- 
curred much  odium  among  the  great  body  of 
the  Scottish  people.  In  1609  be  was  appointed 
an  extraordinary  lord  of  seedon,  but  until  1610 
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was  obliged  to  remafai  soUect  to  the  ordhuuy 
ohnroh  oonrto.  In  1610  he  and  two  other 
Beottiah  bishops  nxwiTod  episo(^  ordination 
at  the  hands  (nlkiglish  Ushops,  and  soon  after 
he  waa  appointed  head  of  one  of  the  conrta  of 
high  Gonunission  for  trying  offencee  against  the 
chnrch.  He  became  primate  of  all  Scotland 
in  161S,  and  the  two  coorta  of  high  oommission 
Were  consolidated  nnder  his  presidenoj.  Un- 
der instrootions  from  James  I.,  though  it  is 
alleged  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  he  intro- 
dnced  the  forms,  services,  appnrtenances,  and 
snbstantially  the  liturgy  of  the  English  oharch. 
In  1688  he  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Ohsrlea  I.  as  king  of  Sootland.  He  was 
pointed  in  1636  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land. In  conBeqnenoeof&e  indignation  aroused 
by  the  imposition  of  a  book  of  canons  and  a 
-new  liturgy  on  the  people,  by  order  of  the 
king,  Spotswood  in  1687  retired  to  Newcastle, 
and  finally  to  London.  He  wrote  a  "  fflstory 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Year  208 
to  the  Close  of  the  Reign  of  James  VI."  (foL, 
London,  1666),  and  one  or  two  amaller  works. 

SPOTTED  FEVER  (typhus  peteehiaUay  ty- 
pAui  amcopali$,  or  typhvM  gramor\  an  epi- 
demic Kver  which  prevailed  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  from  IMff  to 
1816.  Hecucal  writers  now  generally  consider 
it  as  a  form  of  malignant  typhus,  taldng  on,  as 
epidemics  of  typhus  are  f^t  to  do,  certain  peca- 
liar  ofaaraoteriBti<»,  and  poBsibly  modified  some- 
what by  the  treatment  adopted  by  some  of  the 
leading  physicians.  It  is  stud  to  hare  appeared 
first  in  Hedfield,  Mass.,  in  March,  1806,  and  s 
year  later  in  the  Oonnectient  valley  and  along 
the  Hoodc  and  Green  mountain  ranges ;  it  dis- 
appeared usually  during  the  snmrner,  bat  re- 
curred for  several  years,  with  annually  increas- 
ing violence,  from  January  to  ApriL  It  was 
most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  1812  and  1818. 
Its  last  appearance  was  at  Berwick,  Me.,  in 
1816.  The  name  spotted  fever  is  inappropriate, 
if  intended  to  indicate  a  fever  distinct  from 
the  severe  or  malignant  typhus,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  both  a  red  rash  and  of  purple  spots  in 
that  disease  is  one  of  its  most  marked  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  specific  differences  between  this 
epidemio  and  ordinary  typhus  were  stud  to  be 
vaa  time  of  year  when  H  was  most  prenlent, 
spring  instead  of  antmnn;  its  aT(»danoe  of 
large  towns,  prevailing  ratber  in  thinly  settled 
dismcts ;  its  attacking  more  generally  hMlthy 
and  robust  adults,  rather  thim  the  weak,  the 
young,  or  aged,  and  those  of  broken  constitu- 
tions; and  its  stubborn  resietanoe  to  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  treatment.  It  was  very  &tal, 
especially  in  the  scattered  population  of  vil- 
lages, in  which  many  heads  of  families  were 
taken.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  was 
very  generally  combined  with  local  inflamma- 
tions, particularly  of  the  lungs  or  tiiroat,  but 
the  symptoms  of  prostration  which  led  to  the 
name  "sinking  tyj^ns,"  often  applied  to  it, 
were  even  more  strongly  marked  than  in  its 
eaifier  historx,— llie  treatment  of  this  etd- 


demk  led  to  a  radical  and  bitter  dividon  in  the 
medical  prof^on.  One  party  used  stimulants 
very  freely,  avoiding  bloodlettings  and  ndng 
from  the  oommenoement  cinchona,  brandy, 
ojnnm,  the  tinctures  of  cinnamon,  peppermint, 
lavender,  &o.,  and  these  not  so  mnch  with  r^- 
erence  to  the  quantities  given  as  the  effects 
produced.  Cathartics  and  emetics  were  need 
by  this  class  of  practitioners  sparingly  if  at  all, 
and  cold  water  and  other  diluents  sternly  pro- 
hibited. In  the  use  of  this  treatment  they 
asserted  that  they  were  more  succesBful  than 
their  opponents,  and  thou^  the  recoveriea 
which  took  place  were  slow,  they  deemed 
them  sure.  The  physicians  who  discarded  this 
mode  of  treatment  argned  that  the  disease  was 
at  first  a  congestion,  and  that  bleeding,  either 
general  or  loc»l,  was  neoessary  to  relieve  Ilua, 
and  if  praotisea  vonld  be  followed  by  lesa 
prostattion  and  a  more  speedy  recovery.  This 
view  gained  prevalence  after  the  appearance 
of  the  local  inflanmiations  in  connection  with 
the  fever.  The  antiphlo^^o  physicians,  as 
they  were  called,  genertdly  preferred  local 
bleeding  by  leeches  or  cups  to  general ;  they 
administered  calomel  and  mild  cathartics  and 
emetics,  and  after  a  time  sustuned  the  Btren|^ 
by  the  use  of  vegetable  and  mineral  tomes. 
The  mortality  nnder  either  mode  of  treatment 
was  very  great,  and  neither  bad  mnch  cause 
to  boast  over  the  other.  For  many  years  sub- 
sequently the  conunxmity  as  well  as  the  pfay- 
ndans,  espedally  in  New  England,  werl  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  parties,  the  stimulanta 
and  the  antiphlogistics ;  and  the  eontroversy 
has  hardly  yet  completely  oeased. — ^The  most 
noteworthy  works  on  the  epid^ic  were  Mi- 
ner and  Tully's  "  Essays  on  Fevers  and  other 
Subjects"  (1828);  Miner,  "  Typhus  Syncopalie" 
(1626);  North  and  Sti-ong  on  "Spotted  Fe- 
ver;" report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massaofan- 
setts  medical  society  in  its  *' Transactions," 
vol.  ii.;  GaUnp  on  the  "Epidemics  of  Ver> 
mont ;"  and  Ale  w  the  Spotted  Fever  in 
Gardiner." 

SPOTTSYLVANIA,  an  E.  eo.  of  Va.,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Rappahannook  and  8.  £.  by  the 
North  Anna  river,  and  drained  by  the  Matta- 
pony;  area,  400  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,076, 
of  whom  7.786 'were  dsvee.  The  snr&oe  is 
hilly  and  the  aofl  ftrtilew  Granite  and  free- 
Bt(mo  are  abundant  The  productions  in  1860 
were  103,958  bnsfaels  of  wheat,  266,768  of  In- 
dian com,  47,487  of  oats,  1,279  tons  of  hay, 
and  62,066  lbs.  batter.  There  were  8  news* 
paper  offices,  20  ohnrohes,  and  761  pupils  at- 
tending sdiools.  The  Riohmond  and  Freder- 
iosbuig  railroad  and  the  Rappahannock  canal 
intersect  the  eonnty.  The  valne  of  real  estate 
in  1866  was  $8,661,266,  showing  an  increase 
of  28  per  cent,  shice  I860.  Capital,  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House. 

SPRAGUE,  Ohasus,  an  Amerioan  poet 
bom  in  Boston,  Oct  25, 1791.  At  the  age  <« 
18  he  entered  a  mercantile  honse  as  olerk,  and 
■abaequentiy  was  taikea  into  parCnardi^  by  hli 
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an|do7an.  In  1890  lie  beoama  ieBer  in  &a 
Bute  bank ;  and  in  1836,  on  the  establishment 
of  tilie  Globe  bank,  he  was  anwinted  ita  oaahier, 
an  offioe  vhioh  he  still  hi^ds.  In  1831  he  be- 
came known  aa  a  poet  1^  btiag  the  aoooesafiil 
eompetHor  for  the  prise  o&red  for  the  best 
vrolMae  at  the  opening  of  the  Paric  theatre  in 
New  York.  Similar  saooesses  were  won  bj 
him  in  1823,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Fhila- 
delpbiathea&e;  in  18S8,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Salem  theatre;  in  the  same  year,  at  tlie  open- 
ing (tf  another  theatre  in  Philadelplu*;  aiul  in 
ISftO  at  the  opening  of  the  Portsmoath  theatre. 
In  1838  he  obtained  the  prize  offered  for  the 
beet  ode  to  be  recited  at  Uie  exhibition  at  the 
Boston  theatre  of  a  pageant  in  honor  of  Shake- 
meare ;  and  in  1830  he  pronoanoed  an  ode  at 
ue  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
Boston.  In  1^9  hedeUvered  a  poem  on  "  Oa- 
riodty,"  in  the  hunio  measure,  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  aodety  in  Cambridge,  oonddered 
his  best  production.  On  the  4th  of  Jnlj,  1835, 
he  pronoanoed  the  nsnal  onmnemoratlTe  dia- 
coorse  before  the  dtizena  of  Boston ;  and  in 
1887  he  gave  an  address  on  intemperanoe.  A 
new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Spragoe's  writ- 
ings was  pablished  in  Boston  in  1800. 

SPRAGUE,  WiLLiAu  BuKL,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
ean  olergTman  and  aathor,  bom  in  Andorer, 
Oonn.,  Oct.  16, 1795.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
oollego  in  1816,  and  for  nearly  a  jeai  thereaf- 
ter was  a  private  tator  in  the  family  of  Major 
lai^Dce  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  Geo.  Wasbing- 
too,  who  resided  on  a  part  of  the  original 
Meant  Vernon  plantation.  He  afterward  stud- 
ied for  8  yeara  in  the  theol<^ioal  aenunary  at 
Princeton;  and  in  Aug.  1619,  he  was  ordained 
partor  of  tiie  Freabyterian  chnroh  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  a  oolleagne  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Lathrop,  I>.D.  Here  he  oontinned  10 
years,  and  on  Aug.  36,  1839,  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  seoond  Presbyterian  church  in  Alba- 
ny, where  he  still  rmuuns.  He  visited  Europe 
in  1838,  and  again  in  1836.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Oolnmbia 
college  in  1838,  and  by  Harvard  college  in 
1848.  Dr.  Spragne  published  la  1832  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Letters  to  a  Daughter,"  which,  being 
laaued  anonymously,  was  soon  after  published 
in  Great  Britain,  and  then  republished  in  Amer- 
ica as  an  Enf^ish  book.  His  subsequent  works 
we:  "Letters  from  Europe"  (12mo.,  1825); 
**Lectare8  to  Toung  People"  (1836);  «'Leo- 
torea  on  Berivals  of  Bellgion"  (Svo.,  1888); 
"HintsonCBuistianIntereonrae"a884);  "Lec- 
tures illustrating  the  Contrast  between  true 
Ohristianity  and  various  other  S^rtems"  (1687) ; 
"Memoir  of  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.D.,"  as  an 
introdnction  to  the  volumes  of  sermons  of  that 
distingnished  divine  (1889) ;  "life  of  Timothy 
Dwight,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  College,"  in 
Sparks's  "American  Biography"  (1846);  "Aids 
to  Early  Religion"  (1847);  "Words  to  a  Young 
Man's  Conscience"  (1846) ;  *'  Letters  to  Young 
Men,  foonded  on  Oie  History  of  Joseph"  (1864) ; 
**Tlaita  to  European  Celebrities"  (1865);  and 


"  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  a  oolleotion 
of  bic^rapUes  of  leading  clergymen  of  all  the 
denominations,  which  has  reaped  7  vols.  8vo. 
U867- 61X  and  3  more  remain  to  be  publiahed. 
Of  tiie  bodcB  above  named,  nearb[  all  nam  pasa- 
ed  throogh  aevwal  editions.  He  has  wntten 
introdnetory  ess^  to  many  works,  oontribnt- 
ed  much  to  periodicals,  and  published  also 
about  140  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  &c. 

8PRAT,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  &mily, 
and  genus  Aarv7i{ru2a(yal.).  There  are  teeth  on 
the  Jaws,  tongue,  palate,  and  pterygoid  bones, 
but  none  ou  the  vomer ;  the  branohioategal  raya 
are  6  or  7.  There  are  about  10  ^>eoleB,  of 
which  the  most  c<mmion  is  the  English  E^rat 
(S.  tpratt/M,  Yal.),  called  garvie  in  Scotland ;  it 
is  5  or  6  inches  long,  with  tiie  body  prc^M»v 
tionally  de^>er  than  in  the  herring,  and  the 
edge  of  the  abdomen  strongly  serrated ;  the 
soues  are  lam^  round,  aira  detndnooa;  the 
upper  part  of  head  and  back  dai^  bine,  irith 
neen  reflections,  pas^ng  into  nlveiy  white  on 
uie  gill  covers,  ades,  and  abdomen;  dorsal 
and  caudal  dusky,  other  fins  white.  It  is  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  and 
in  the  English  olunnel  and  N(Hih  sea;  it  aa- 
cends  the  rivers  in  large  aboals  in  November, 
after  the  herrings  have  disappeared.  Though 
smaller  and  not  oommeroially  so  important  aa 
the  herring,  it  furnishes  in  the  winter  an 
abundant,  chei^,  and  wholeB<»ne  food,  and  is 
generally  eaten  fresh.  The  fishery  is  prose- 
cuted by  drift  or  stationary  n^s,  and  with 
most  sucoesB  in  dark  and  fot^  nifpta ;  U  em- 
ploys aboot  600  boats,  which  cmtnre  many 
thousand  tons  in  some  seaaona;  the  excess  ia 
sold  at  10  to  18  centa  a  bushel  for  numure,  the 
farmers  uaiug  about  40  bushels  to  an  acre  of 
land.  The  blanguctU  of  the  French  coasts  {S. 
latuhu,  Val.)  is  8^  to  4  inches  long,  of  a  bril- 
liant silvery  white,  tinged  with  greenish  on  the 
back ;  the  flesh  is  dry,  but  sweet ;  they  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  Several  species  in  the 
West  Indian  seas  are  called  sardiuee. 

SPRAT,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Tallaton,  Devonshire,  in  1686, 
died  at  Bromley,  Kent,  Uay  80,  1718.  He 
was  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  and 
after  the  restoration  entered  holy  orders,  and 
became  chaplun  first  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  afterward  to  Charles  II.  He  was 
one  of  tiie  orij^nal  Mlowa  of  the  royal  sodety. 
Li  1668  he  waa  made  prebendary  Westmin- 
ster, in  1680  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1683  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  in  1664  bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  was  olerkof  the  doset  to  James  II.,  in  1685 
was  made  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in 
1680  one  of  the  commissioners  for  eoclesiasUoal 
affairs.  On  the  abdication  of  Jamee,  Sprat  was 
one  of  those  who,  in  the  ocnvention  held  on 
tiiat  occasion,  pn^Kised  the  appointment  of  a 
re^nt.  An  unsuooessfhl  attempt  waa  made  in 
1693  to  implicate  the  bishop  iu  a  pretended 
plot  to  restore  King  James.  He  pabUshed 
^'  The  Plague  of  Atiiens"  and  "  The  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  poems  (1659);  "The  Hia- 
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toi7  of  the  Boyal  Society"  (107^;  "The  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Bye  House  Plot"  (1066);  and  a 
^ame  of  wnnons;  and  he  edited  Cowley's 
"Poems"  with  a  life  (16Y9). 

SPBENGEL,  KuBT,  a  German  physician 
and  botaniet,  bora  at  Boldekow,  Fomerania, 
Aug.  8,  1766,  died  March  16,  188S.  In  1784 
he  began  at  Halle  the  Btndy  of  theology  and 
medicine,  bnt  relinonished  the  former  Btndy, 
and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1787.  In  1789 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
medicine  in  Halle,  in  1796  ordinary  professor 
in  the  same  department,  and  in  1797  professor 
of  botany,  in  which  position  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Sprengers  first  work, 
Anleitung  zur  BotanikJilT  ^hxtueneimmer,  was 
pnblished  when  he  was  bnt  14  years  old ;  and 
bis  sabseqnent  medical  and  botanical  works 
proonred  for  him  honorary  diplomas  from  up- 
ward of  70  learaed  sodeties,  and  invitations  to 
fill  Tarions  important  professordiips. 

SPRENGER,  Alots,  a  German  orientalist, 
bora  at  Nassereut,  Tyrol,  Sept.  8, 1813.  After 
having  studied  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and 
orienbal  langntM^s  at  the  university  of  Vienna, 
be  went  in  1886  to  London,  where  he  assisted 
the  earl  of  Mnnster  in  his  work  on  the  "  Mili- 
tary Science  of  the  Mohammedan  Nations." 
On  the  recommendation  of  Munster  before  his 
death,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  East 
India  service,  and  in  1845  became  president  of 
the  college  of  Delhi  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
examiner  at  the  college  of  Fort  William,  inter- 
preter of  the  goverament^and  secretary  of  the 
Ariatic  society  of  Bei^.  He  has  pnblished  sev- 
eral editions  of  oriented  writers,  several  works  in 
the  Urdu  dialect,  and  a  "  life  of  Mohammed  " 
(vol.  i.,  Allahabad,  1861).  In  1869  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions  at  Paris  divided  between 
Sprenger,  Noeldeke,  and  Amari  a  prize  for  the 
best  history  of  the  Koran.  He  has  engaged 
upon  a  new  biography  of  Mohammed,  in  the 
German  language,  to  be  completed  in  4  vol- 
umes, the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1861. 

SPRING,  a  current  of  water  flowing  out  of 
the  ground.  Springs  are  produced  from  the 
water  that  fiiUs  upon  the  eutfa,  uid  percolates 
tilrw^^  tiie  soil,  gathering  in  little  rills,  the 
"fountain  heads  m  lakes  and  rivers  nnder- 
ground."  These  find  th^  w^  to  the  sorfooe 
at  lower  levels,  often  at  great  diatsnoes  from 
the  localities  that  received  the  supplies  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  exhilnt  in  their  flow  and 
the  qualities  of  their  waters  a  variebr  of  in- 
teresting  phenomena,  some  of  which  nave  al- 
ready been  considered  in  the  articles  Astksian 
Wblxs,  Gbtsebs,  and  Mineral  Watebs.  From 
the  times  of  earliest  history,  springs  or  wells 
of  water  have  been  objects  of  speclnl  regard. 
The  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  eastern  towns 
and  cities,  and  in  the  pasture  lands,  were  re- 
sorted to  by  the  women  to  draw  water  for 
dpmeefjo  usee  and  for  watering  thdr  flodo. 
The  same  custom  there  prevailed  when  Isaac 
met  Rebekah  at  the  well  of  Haran,  and  a^in 
Then,  2,000  years  afterward,  it  is  allndea  to 


in  the  aooonnt  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  Et* 
erywhere  springs  are  suggestive  of  ferlalit7, 
and  evm  where  they  abound  some  among  them 
are  resorted  to  for  the  peonliar  purity  and  re- 
freshing coolness  of  thdr  waters.  Those  (NT 
the  same  vicinity,  supplied  llirongh  different 
strata  and  from  Cerent  sources,  vary  materi- 
ally in  their  qualities.  Some^  forced  aft  throng 
beds  of  clean  sand,  are  filtered  of  ul  impuri- 
ties, though  thw  source  may  be  in  dense 
swamps  filled  with  decaying  vegetable  matters. 
Some,  fiowing  to  the  surface  tluvngh  strata  of 
limestone,  though  clear  and  apparentiy  piu-e, 
contain  so  much  calcareous  matter  in  solntion, 
that  the  water  is  characterized  by  that  quality 
termed  hardness;  while  others  but  a  few  yards 
distant,  coming  out  through  sandstone  rocks, 
areonhient^st^  and  pure.  The  phenomenon 
of  hot  and  cold  spiings  in  dose  proximity  has 
often  been  noticed  dnce  the  time  of  Homer, 
who  ascribed  the  source  of  the  Scamander  to 
two  ndghboring  fountuns  of  this  character. 
A  singular  phenomenon  relating  to  springs, 
observed  by  Prof.  Brockleshy  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  their  rising  a  little  while  before  nun. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  high  bill  in  the  W.  part 
of  Rutland,  Yt.,  is  a  spring  which  is  almost 
always  thus  afiiected,  sometimes  two  days  be- 
fore the  rain  appears;  and  another  of  similar 
character  is  said  to  exist  in  Concord,  Mass. 
Prof.  Brookiesb^  supposes  the  phenomenon 
is  due  to  a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure, 
whidi  would  also  be  iu^oated  by  a  fall  of 
thebannneter.  For  the  height  of  the  spring  at 
any  time  is  detmmned  by  the  relative  force 
exerted  by  the  atmosphere  to  keep  ihe  water 
down,  and  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  lift 
it  up ;  and  the  channels  and  sources  of  supply 
of  some  springs  may  be  so  formed  that  the 
efiect  of  dmiimsbed  atmospherio  pressure  may 
thus  be  very  sensibly  indicated.  The  dis- 
charge of  springs  is  often  so  uniform  through 
periods  of  drought  as  well  as  of  rain,  that  it 
IS  evident  they  must  be  connected  with  reser- 
voirs beneath  the  surface  too  extensive  to  be 
afiected  by  ordinary  irregularities  of  supply; 
and  there  may  well  be  such  reservoirs  of  wa- 
ter when  those  of  rock  cril,  as  described  in  the 
artide  Pktbolkttx,  are  snffident  to  maintain 
continual  supplies  of  this  fluid  for  thousands 
of  years.  Sndi  springs,  called  perennial,  gudi 
forth  sometimes  in  large  currents  as  well  as  In 
little  rivulets,  and  rivers  thus  ori^nate  from 
the  continuation  of  ^at  subterranean  cur- 
rents. Instances  of  this  kind  are  most  common 
in  limestone  regions.  It  is  this  rock  in  which 
the  great  oaves  of  the  earth  are  usually  found,- 
and  a  common  feature  in  these  is  a  river  large 
enouf^  sometimes  to  be  navigated  by  boats. 
In  the  Nicojaok  cave,  Dade  co.,  Ga.,  near  the 
Tennessee  river,  there  is  said  to  be  a  waterfall  8 
miles  nndeiground.  As  the  rivers  leave  the 
caverns,  and  flow  over  the  surface,  they  occa- 
sionally All  into  other  chasms  and  disappear, 
coming  out  again  in  great  qtrinoa,  it  may  be 
several  miles  o£  Sometimes  it  Iui{rpen8  that 
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file  readieetontletisinthebedof  theooean,  and 
the  fresh  water  is  viblently  forced  bj  its  greater 
head  ap  throngh  the  salt  water,  so  that  it  may 
be  collected  at  the  snrfiuse  almost  or  entirely 
unmixed.  A  spring  of  this  kind  in  Boston  har- 
bor, now  covered  bj  Long  wharf,  snpplies  the 
shipping  w^  water;  another  in  the  golf  of 
Spezia,  a  branch  of  the  gnlf  of  Genoa,  rises  in 
a  powerful  jet :  and  on  tJie  8.  coast  of  Oaba, 
■ome  diitanee  from  the  shore,  the  fnah  water 
■piings  bnrot  upward  with  snoh  violence  that 
boats  cannot  suely  iqiproacb  the  spot.  In- 
tarmitdng  springs  are  those  which  flow  for  a 
certain  period  and  then  cease  for  a  time,  and 
BO  on  alternately  flowing  and  disappearing 
without  r^ard  to  the  supplies  of  rmn.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  water  colleoting  in  a 
natural  reservoir  at  an  tipper  level,  the  outlet 
of  which  is  a  close  channel  through  the  rock 
curved  upward  so  as  to  act  like  a  siphon. 
When  the  water  fills  the  reservoir  and  rises 
above  the  arch  of  the  siphon,  the  flow  oom- 
menoea,  and  oontinues  until  the  discharge  has 
oorried  the  water  down  to  the  level  of  the 
shorter  limb  of  the  uphon ;  it  then  stops  nntil 
the  water  has  regained  its  former  heif^t.  The 
younger  Pliny  in  a  letter  to  lioinios  describes 
a  spring  of  this  oharaoter  near  the  Larian  lake, 
the  modem  lake  of  Oomo,  which  ebbs  and 
flows  r(^:alarly  8  times  a  day.  A  more  cele- 
brated one  is  the  ancient  pool  of  Siloam,  which 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Bobinson  as  still  rising 
and  falling  at  intervals  Id  the  manner  described 
by  Jerome  and  subset^uent  writers.  From  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  he  learned  that  the 
flowing  occurs  at  irregular  intervals;  some- 
times 3  or  8  times  a  day,  and  sometimes,  in 
summer,  once  in  2  or  8  days.  The  Geysers  are 
intermitting  hot  springs;  but  the  changes  in 
their  flow  are  dae  to  otiier  causes,  as  probably 
the  sudden  oonverrion  of  the  waters  into  steam 
by  coming  in  contact  witii  beds  of  highly  heat* 
M  rock  or  lava,  or  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  cavi- 
ties until  it  can  drive  out  the  water  beneath 
through  the  channels  leading  from  the  bottom 
to  the  sarface.  Hot  springs  are  common  in 
volcanic  countries,  in  regions  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, as  that  of  Anvergne  in  central  France, 
and  in  districts  where  the  rook  formations  are 
traversed  and  displaced  by  long  and  deep  lines 
of  faults,  as  in  central  Yii^nia.  In  these  lo- 
calities the  waters  must  penetrate  far  down  to 
highly  heated  beds  of  rock,  possibly  ancient 
lava  beds  not  yet  cooled ;  or  the  depth  may  be 
so  great  that  &eir  high  temperature  maybe 
owing  to  the  e^eneral  Increase  of  heat  obserred 
in  descending  into  the  interior.  (See  Oentbai. 
Hkat.)  Heated,  and  at  the  same  time  under 
great  pressure,  the  waters  possess  powerful 
solvent  properties,  and  thus  they  become 
charged  with  salts  and  gsses  by  whioh  the 
mineral  springs  are  characterized.  As  the  wa- 
ters cool  or  evaporate,  some  portion  of  the  solid 
matters  held  in  solution  is  set  free  and  depos- 
ited around  the  springs.  Thus  are  prodnoed 


great  beds  of  travertine,  such  as  are  observed 
in  Tuscany  and  other  parts  of  Italy — a  spongy 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter,  wmoh  Inorusts 
all  Bubstanoes  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 
rapidly  forms  one  class  of  petrif^ions.  The 
thermal  i^rings  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor 
were  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient  times ; 
and  it  was  stated  of  the  transforming  power 
of  the  waters,  that  if  these  wwe  led  about  the 
vineyards  and  gardois  the  ehaanels  became 
long  fenoe^  eaim  a  single  stone.  At  the  pree- 
ent  time  there  is  to  be  seen  a  jpowerful  hot 
spring  at  the  place,  and  a  cliff  of  calcareous 
rook  formed  from  its  deposits.  The  Geysers 
furnish  examples  of  silioious  deposits  sim^arlj 
produced.  Cold  mirings  as  well  as  hot  are  of- 
ten charged  with  ferruginoos  matters,  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  pyritous  iron  con- 
tained in  the  rooks  over  whioh  the  waters  have 
flowed.  The  great  oohreous  deposits  result 
from  such  springs,  and  the  aoonmntationB  some- 
times amount  to  important  beds  of  iron  ore,  as 
described  under  Boo-  Obx.  Springs  charged 
with  different  mineral  substances  which  giTo 
to  them  special  importance  are  fbrther  noticed 
in  the  aoooont  of  these  minerals  under  their 
own  names,  as  Bouoio  Aom,  Gab,  Fstbolbdh, 
and  Salt. 

SPRING,  in  astrononqr,  one  of  the  4  seasons 
of  the  year,  commencing  for  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere at  the  time  of  the  remal  equinox,  or  on 
March  21,  and  ending  at  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  or  June  21.  In  the  United  States 
the  spring  is  regarded  as  induding  the  8  months 
March,  April,  and  May.   (See  Seasons.) 

SPRING,  in  mechuiics,  an  elastic  body,  va- 
riously coastrncted  and  of  different  materials 
according  to  the  puipose  for  which  it  is  de- 
sigDod.  The  apphcations  of  nirings  are  very 
nnmerons  and  for  many  totally  different  ob- 
jects. Many  are  used,  as  in  carriages,  to  re* 
ueve  the  Jar  caused  by  hard  bodies  coming 
suddenly  in  contact  with  each  other;  others 
as  a  moving  power,  acting  through  the  ten- 
dency of  a  coiled  metallio  spring  to  unwind 
itself  (see  Olocks  and  Watches),  or  by  sud- 
den release  from  a  state  of  tension  to  com- 
municate motion,  as  the  bow  to  the  arrow,  the 
gun  ^rin^  to  the  oook,  the  spring  pole  to  the 
drill,  and  m  many  more  such  instances ;  others 
are  employed  as  regulators  to  control  the 
movements  of  wheel  work,  as  seen  in  the  hair 

S rings  of  watches.  All  of  the  above  act  on 
e  principle  of  resisting  compression ;  others, 
by  the  amount  of  extension  produced  in  a 
spring  odled  around  a  central  axis,  are  used 
as  measurers  of  weight.  (See  Balahob.)~Li 
(Vgamo  bodies  springs  are  also  a  common  fea- 
ture, and  serve  some  of  the  pnrposes  for  vhUAi 
they  are  introduced  in  mechanical  structures. 
The  cartilages  in  the  joints  are  springs  that 
prevent  the  ends  of  the  bones  f^m  jarring 
apon  each  other.  It  is  by  the  sudden  release 
of  a  springy  membrane  in  the  structure  of  the 
flea,  that  this  little  animal  is  enabled  to  project 
itself  instantaneously  200  timea  the  hei^ 
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of  its  own  body ;  and  in  the  T^;etabla  king^ 
dom  springs  are  provided,  sometimes  round 
the  oamde  and  sometimee  roond  tiie  indde  of 
the  seed  Tessels,  which  flnallf  bnfst  tiiese  snd- 
denlf  <men,  and  scatter  the  seeds  for  the  next 
crop. — Oarriage  qirings  ouktribnte  not  merdj 
to  uie  comfort  of  the  rider,  bot  they  lessen  the 
force  of  draught  by  easing  the  load  over  the 
obstaoles,  and  very  materially  increase  the  da- 
rabitity  of  the  carriage  itsel£  One  of  the  early 
forms  of  these  springs,  introduced  in  the  17th 
century,  consisted  of  two  broad  leather  straps 
extending  from  an  derated  framework  on  one 
axle  to  a  similar  frame  on  the  other ;  upon  these 
^e  body  of  the  oarriage  was  securely  fiutened. 
The  antique  4-wheeIea  state  carriages  of  En- 
rope  are  mostly  oonatructed  on  this  plan ;  and 
a  good  evidence  of  its  efficiency  is  the  &ot  that 
many  of  tiie  best  stage  coaches  of  the  present 
time  are  thus  supported.  The  principle  was 
also  in  common  use  not  long  since  in  8- wheeled 
gigs  or  chases,  and  is  still  in  the  West  Indian 
totanUy  points  of  support  bdiind  bdng  pro- 
vided by  two  long  dender  anns,  connected 
by  a  cross  bar  at  their  extremities,  to  which 
bar  the  straps  are  secured.  Swnng  upon  the 
straps,  whiOD  admit  a  limited  lateral  motion, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
arms  Iwhlad  and  of  the  shafts  in  front,  the 
spring  of  these  carriages  is  most  perfect.  An 
improvement  was  early  introduced  by  making 
the  fr^es  that  supported  the  stn^  elastic, 
by  means  of  bands  of  steel  carved  over  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  O,  over  the  top  of  which 
the  straps,  seonred  at  the  bottom,  wen  passed. 
The  strong  of  these  spring  may  be  increased 
to  any  deured  extent,  by  mtroducing  several 
thicknesses  of  steel  plates  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  spring.  Sometimes  the  framework  which 
supports  the  O  springs  rests  itself  upon  the 
form  of  clliptia  springs  known  as  under  springs. 
6teel  springs  of  various  forma  are  now  gener- 
ally in  use  for  carriages,  being  light  and  occu- 
pying little  room.  Those  linown  as  elliptic  are 
steel  plates  or  thin  bars,  so  shaped  that  when 
two  are  put  together  they  present  an  elliptical 
figure,  and  being  secured  together  at  the  ends 
a  spring  is  produced  as  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  to  flatten  the  ellipse.  They 
are  bolted  below  npcm  the  axle  and  above  to 
the  ftwne  of  tho  carriage  by  their  central  part, 
and  are  strengthened  by  additional  thlckiusses 
of  steel  in  tlus  portion.  Very  strong  springs, 
for  the  heaviest  wagons  and  railroad  cu^  are 
made  of  stnught  pieces  of  steel  testes  of  grad- 
ually increasing  lengths  piled  one  upon  another 
and  fostened  directly  to  the  axle,  or  else  over 
and  across  each  end  of  it  to  the  frame  which 
rests  upon  the  axles  at  these  points.  The 
frame  of  the  carriage  is  seonred  to  the  ends  of 
the  longest  and  uppermost  plate  by  eye  bolts 
passing  through  these  ends,  which  are  turned 
over  for  their  reception. — The  varieties  of  steel 
epnagi  for  carriages  are  too  numerous  to  be 
iwrticiilarly  named.  Loo<nnotivee  and  railroad 
carriages  demanded  springs  of  onnsnal  strength 


and  effidmcT,  and  to  act  aa  near  as  posdble 
with  equal  effect  under  heavy  and  light  loads. 
These  also  have  been  devised  of  different 
fonns  and  materials.  Air,  being  tiie  most  das- 
tio  <tf  all  bodies,  makee  an  exoeltent  ^ring,  the 
wdght  resting  upon  inverted  hoUow  cylinders, 
set  upon  pistons  fitting  air-tight  In  practice 
it  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  air  around  the  piston; 
and  the  following  improvement  has  been  do* 
vised  for  this  purpose.  The  inverted  cylinder, 
or  rough  oup,  is  provided  wi(h  a  very  strong 
but  flexible  diaphragm  or  cover  of  severd 
thicknesses  of  India  rabber,  stout  canvas,  and 
leather,  covered  on  the  inside  with  sugar  house 
molasses.  This  rests  upon  a  rotmded  head  of 
wood,  and  is  filled  out  with  compressed  air 
forced  in  by  a  small  air  pump,  the  pressure 
amounting  it  may  be  to  160  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  To  prevent  the  airfttnn  passing  through 
tbe  pom  of  the  cast  iron  pomp,  this  is  lined 
with  tin.  India  rubber  car  springs  are  Tery 
extensively  used.  They  are  made  of  disks  of 
any  thickness,  piled  upon  each  other  to  any 
desired  height,  'and  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
case,  in  the  top  of  which  fits  a  piston  resting 
on  the  pile.  It  is  obvious  that  between  tbe 
frame  to  which  the  pistons  are  attached  and 
the  weight  other  sprmgs  may  be  introduced. 
Instead  of  India  rubber  disks  others  of  sted 
are  also  used,  saucer-shaped,  and  arranged  in 
pdrs  upon  each  other,  the  pair  consisting  of 
two  disKs  set  &ce  to  face.  The  dt^  are  made 
more  durable  and  effident  by  corrugating  the 
metaL  Another  form  is  of  fiat  disks  sted, 
less  than  •^f^m  inch  thid^,  set  between  disks 
of  cast  iron  of  tbe  same  diameter,  and  made 
alternately  with  convex  and  concave  surfaces. 
Tho  tendency  of  the  pressure  applied  to  sndi 
a  pile  is  to  change  the  flat  steel  face  into  a 
slightly  dishing  form,  which  is  resisted  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  steeL  Single  disks  operate 
when  the  load  is  light;  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  two  together  in  the  pile  provides 
for  the  same  action  with  an  increased  load, 
and  of  three  or  more  for  still  greater  weights. 
Thus  the  same  pile  is  very  ingeniously  made 
to  ftimish  springs  of  difierent  di^ees  of  stiff- 
ness, which  are  brooght  into  action  only 
as  tiie  load  upon  them  requires.  A  pile  6 
inches  high  and  of  S  inches  diameter  of  ontr 
dde  case  admits  a  motion  of  1^  inches  before 
it  is  fully  compressed.  Springs  thus  dedgned 
for  sustaining  heavy  bodies  may  be  also  ap- 
plied to  prevent  t^eir  horizontal  concussion, 
as  of  oars  upon  railroads,  and  also  to  rdieve 
them  from  the  sudden  jerk  which  without 
springs  they  wotild  receive  in  starting. — How 
it  is  that  steel  when  tempered  receives  the 
high  degree  of  elasticity  that  renders  this 
metal  so  useful  for  springs  is  not  understood. 
By  grinding  and  polishing  tho  property  may 
be  lost,  and  by  hardening  and  tempering  it  is 
restored.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  elas- 
ticity rendes  in  the  thin  blue  oxidized  sui&oeh 
The  rcmoTal  of  the  Mne  tint  from  a  pendulom 
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qtrinff  by  ita  inunerdon  in  ireak  acid  was  found 
by  Mr.  Dent  to  impair  its  elaatidty,  oanmng 
the  obronometer  to  lose  nearly  a  minute  each 
hour;  and  a  aeoond  and  eqoal  immersion 
■oaroei^  oauaed  any  fkirthw  Iom.  In  stating 
tUs  to  tiie  British  aasodation,  he  added  that 
iooh  sprinn  gdt  itronger  in  a  minnte  degree 
doi^  the  first  B  or  8  years  they  are  in  nse, 
team  some  atmoqiheiio  change;  when  they 
are  coated  with  gold  by  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess no  Bach  change  is  observable.  Watch 
qnings,  as  described  by  Holtzap£fel,  are  ham- 
mered oat  of  roond  steel  wire,  of  suitable 
diameter,  until  they  fill  the  gaoge  for  width, 
which  also  insnree  equality  of  uii<^es8.  When 
the  holes  are  punched  in  their  ends  and  they 
are  filed  smooth  on  the  edge,  they  are  boond 
with  wire  in  a  loose  open  coil,  and  heated  over 
a  charcoal  fire  upon  a  perforated  revolving 
plfldte.  They  are  then  hardened  by  dippmg 
them  in  oil,  and  the  oil  is  Uazed  off.  The 
next  process  is  grinding  and  potishing  with 
emery  and  oil  between  lead  blocks,  whioh 
destroys  tiie  ela^ity.  A  sal»eqaent  ham- 
mering on  a  very  bright  anvfl  restores  this, 
pntting  the  nature  into  the  spring."  The  col- 
oring of  orange  or  deep  blue,  which  some  con- 
rider  merely  ornamental,  b  imparted  by  mov- 
ing the  spring  hack  and  forth  3  or  8  inches  at 
a  time  over  a  flat  plate  of  iron  or  wood  under 
whioh  a  little  spirit  lamp  is  kept  burning.  The 
spring  is  finally  coiled  by  attaching  it  when 
cold  to  a  small  axis  and  causing  this  to  revolve 
by  means  of  its  winch  handle.  Obronometer 
balance  springs,  of  screw  form,  are  shaped  and 
tempered  by  winding  them  into  the  square 
thraid  of  a  aerew  of  the  right  diameter  and 
pitch.  The  two  ends  being  fastened  to  tiie 
Borew,  the  whole  is  careftiUy  enveloped  in  plati- 
num foil  and  tightly  bonnd  with  wire.  It  is 
then  heated  in  a  piece  of  gnu  barrel  closed  at 
(me  end  and  plunged  into  oil,  which  hardens 
the  spring  almost  withont  discoloring  it.  The 
ooter  covering  is  now  taken  ofi^,  and  the  ^ring 
is  let  down  to  the  bine  befoie  it  is  released. 
The  hair  springs  of  common  watches  are  fi-e- 

auentiy  left  soft ;  but  the  best  are  hardened  in 
le  coil  upon  the  plain  cylinder,  and  are  then 
curled  into  the  spiral  form  between  the  edge 
of  a  blunt  knife  and  the  thumb,  as  in  curling 
up  a  narrow  ribbon  or  paper.  These  springs 
are  so  delicate  that  it  takes  8,300  of  them  to 
weigh  an  oimce;  the  soft  ones  are  valued  at 
it.  6<Z.  each,  and  the  hardened  and  tempered 
ones  at  10*.  tid.  Thos  an  ounce  ot  metal, 
worth  ori^ally  less  than  2d.,  is  made  in  the 
one  case  worth  £400,  in  the  other  £1,600. 
8PBING  BALANCE.  Bee  Balance. 
SPRING,  Samusl,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 
1746,  died  in  Newbutyport,  March  4,  1819. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1771, 
and  iu  1775,  having  been  licensed  to  preach, 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  cbntinental  army, 
and  aocompamed  the  expedition  under  Ool. 
Arnold  to  Oanada.  At  the  close  of  1776  he 


left  tiie  army,  and  in  1777  was  ordained  pastor 

of  a  church  in  Newbnryport,  in  which  relation 
he  continued  till  his  de^.   He  was  a  man  of 

Seat  influence  and  weight  of  charaotor,  and,  as 
B  leading  minister  of  the  Hopkinsian  party, 
was  active  in  womoting  the  onion  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  Oongregational  ohnreh,  efi'ected 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Andover  theolog^- 
oal  seminary,  and  also  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  board  of  oommisdoners  for  for- 
eign misrions.  He  published  about  25  miscel- 
laneous discourses,  and  one  or  two  small  con- 
troversial works.— -Gabdineb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  Feb.  1785. 
He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1800, 
and  after  studying  law  a  short  time  went  to 
the  island  of  Bermuda  as  a  teacher,  and  re- 
mained there  nearly  two  years,  at  tiie  same 
time  pursuing  the  study  of  law.  Aft«r  his  re- 
turn be  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 
more  than  a  year,  when  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry.  He  stodied  about  8 
months  at  the  Andover  seminary,  and  was  or- 
ddned  as  pastor  or  the  Brick  ohnrch  (Preeby- 
teriao)  in  New  York,  Aug.  10, 1810,  in  which 
office  he  still  oonttnues  (1863).  He  has  been 
elected  successively  president  of  Hamilton  and 
Dartmouth  colleges,  hot  in  both  oases  declined. 
Beside  a  large  number  of  sermons  and  address- 
es in  pamphlet  form,  and  numerons  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  be  has  published  "  Essays 
on  the  Distinguishing  Traits  of  Christian  Char- 
acter" (8vo.,  1818);  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Mills"  (8vo.,  1820);  "Fragments 
from  the  Stndy  of  a  Pastor"  (ISmo.,  1838) ; 

Ohligationaof  the  World  to  the  Bible"  (12mo., 
1844);  "The  Attraction  of  tiie  Cross"  (8vo., 
184B);  "The  Bible  not  of  Man"  (13mo.,  1847); 
"  Discourses  to  Seamen"  <13mo.,  1847) ;  "  The 
Power  of  the  Pnlpit"  (12mo.,  1848) ;  "  Me- 
moirs of  Hannah  L.  Murray"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  "  The 
Mercy  Seat"  (8vo.,  1849);  "First  Thhufs"  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  185X);  "The  Glory  of  Christ"  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  1863) ;  "  Contrast  between  Good  and 
Bad  Men"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1866) ;  "  Briok  Ohurah 
Memorial"  (8vo.,  1861). 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  the  shire  town 
of  Hampden  oo.,  Mass.,  situated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Oonnecticut  river,  98  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
Boston,  and  188  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  New  York, 
in  hit  43°  6'  10"  N.,  long.  73*  86'  12"  W.; 
nop.  in  I860,  16,199.  The  town  is  drained  hj 
mil  rivOT,  which  ftmishes  water  power  far 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  E.  portion 
of  the  town,  where  the  V.  S.  armory  is  situated, 
is  considerably  elevated,  while  the  W.  part  is 
level.  ThecityiBwellboiltfimdhaswidestreets 
which  are  lined  with  trees.  The  city  hall  is  a 
noble  bnilding  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and, 
beside  the  city  offices  and  library,  has  a  large 
pablic  hall  which  will  accommodate  comfort- 
ably an  audience  of  over  3,500  persons.  There 
are  12  churches  in  the  city,  viz. :  1  African,  1 
Baptist,  4  Congregational,  1  £!pisoopaL  1  Ro- 
man Catholic,  1  Second  Advent,  1  Swedenbor- 
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idni,  1  TTnitariaa,  tnd  1  UiUTenalist.  Th«  dtj 

library,  formed  in  1859,  has  rooms  in  the  city 
ball,  and  numbers  6,000  Tolomes;  there  is  a 
Tolnable  scientifio  and  historical  museum  in 
connection  with  it,  and  both  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  schools  of  the  city  include  1  high, 
17  granmiar,  15  primary,  and  6  mixed  schools. 
There  is  one  newspaper,  issuing  daily,  weekly, 
and  tri-weekly  editions,  and  having  a  larger  oir- 
oolation  than  any  other  newspaper  in  New  Eng- 
Ifuid  out  of  Boston.  The  city  has  6  banks,  wim 
an  af^egate  capital  of  $1,200,000  ;  8  savings 
banks,  with  $1,881,746.68  on  deposit;  4  fire 
insnrance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $660,000 ;  and  a  mntoal  Bfb  insurance  com- 
pany, with  $400,000  cwital.  Hampden  park, 
opened  in  1867  for  national  horse  showi,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Oonneciiout,  contains  60  acres, 
with  a  costly  dike  to  protect  it  from  the  spring 
freshets.  The  Springfield  cemetery  contains 
about  40  acres,  with  a  great  variety  of  shade 
trees  and  fountains.  Springfield  is  the  focal 
point  of  8  lines  of  railroad,  which  meet  in  one 
immense  station  house,  each  having  extensive 
connections ;  these  are  th4  western  railroad,  to 
Albany,  connecting  at  Worcester  with  the  Bos' 
ton  and  Worcester;  the  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
and  Springfield ;  and  the  Oonnecticat  river  rail- 
road.— The  maua&otnres  are  important.  The 
great  national  armory  is  now  the  only  mann- 
ootoiT  of  Rnall  arms  owned  and  wo  Am  by  the 
United  States  government.  Theprooeesofman- 
n&ctoring  the  rifle  musket,  the  principal  arm 
now  made,  and  which  requires  for  its  comple- 
tion more  than  600  distinct  operations,  is  de- 
acribed  in  the  article  Ouh,  vol.  viii.  p.  672.  In 
addition  to  the  ample  water  power,  a  steam  en- 
gine of  70  horse  power  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced. Over  1,600  men  are  employed,  the  work 
is  kept  up  night  and  day,  and  the  production  is 
nearly  12,000  complete  guns  per  month,  and  is 
to  be  increased  by  additions  of  men  and  machin- 
ery till  200,000  stand  of  arms  are  prodnced  an- 
nually. The  workmen  are  all  paid  by  the  piece. 
The  germ  of  the  armory  existed  duiii^  the 
revdintiou,  but  It  waa  not  fi»rmally  eatab&shed 
tm  1794.  From  that  tune  till  1841  it  waa  un- 
der cinl  superintendence,  and  the  work  waa  not 
satisfactory.  In  1841  H^or  (now  Brigadier- 
'  General)  J.  W.  Ripley  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent. In  1854  a  change  was  again  made  to 
a  civil  Buperintendency,  but  U%jor  Bipley's  sys- 
tem was  maintained.  During  the  ^ear  1861 
a  military  superintendent,  M^or  Dyer,  was 
i^^ain  appointed,  and  the  vast  increase  of  pro- 
duction consequent  upon  the  war  has  been 
made  without  any  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  arm.  The  weapon  now  made  is  of  the 
model  of  1866,  and  varies  litUe  from  the  En- 
field musket  Haynard's  primer  has  been  dis- 
carded, and  the  nipple  fbr  pennMBon  ettpa  re- 
stored. The  wdgbt  ot  the  lifle  nrasket  is  9i 
lbs.  When  not  required  for  immediate  use,  the 
guns  are  stored  in  the  great  arsenal,  200  feet 
umg  by  70  wide  and  8  stories  hi^,  which  is 
oapabto  of  containing  100,000  stand  of  arms  on 


each  floor.  The  armory  grounds,  which  are 

extensive,  are  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence  and 
beantifdlly  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
flowers.  New  buildings,  required  by  the  exi- 
g^cies  of  the  time,  and  for  which  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  has  been  made,  are  soon 
to  be  erected.  The  nianufiu;ture  of  firearms  is 
also  carried  on  by  several  private  firms.  There 
is  a  large  machine  factory,  making  steam  en- 
gines and  boilers,  steam  saw  mills,  cotton 
presses,  and  coining  and  gun-making  ma- 
chinery ;  2  extensive  founderies  for  casting  car 
and  locomotive  wheels,  and  various  li^ht  and 
heavy  work ;  a  car  manufactory,  buUding  bag- 
gage, freight,  and  passenger  rulroad  cars  to 
order,  and  also  artillery  carriages  for  the  gov- 
ernment;  a  gas  company,  Aimishing  the  ci^; 
2  sash,  blind,  and  door  manofactories ;  a  steam 
saw  and  lumber  dressing  mill ;  an  India  rubber 
manufacturing  company,  making  suspender  and 
other  elastic  goods;  a  candy  manufactory,  a 
paint  and  chemical  company,  a  woollen  mill, 
several  flouring  yiills,  and  two  cold  chain  man- 
n&ctories. — Springfield  was  made  a  city  in  1662. 
It  is  divided  into  8  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  elected  annnaUy,  8  aldermen,  and  16com- 
moncouncilmen.  The  nre  department  embraces 
6  engine  companies,  2  of  which  belong  to  the 
U.  S.  armory,  out  do  duty  wherevfr  required. 
— SpringfifJd  was  flrst  settled  in  1686  by  «iu- 
grants  from  Boxbnty,  who  on  -Hur  14  drew  up 
and  signed  an  agreement  for  selt^govemment. 
The  place  was  first  named  Agawam,  the  Indian 
name  of  a  river  of  West  Springfield,  which  with 
several  a^'acent  towns  was  then  included  in 
its  boundaries.  In  1687  a  church  was  formed, 
and  in  1638  the  settlers  chose  William  Pyncbon 
magistrate,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year 
named  the  settlement  Springfield  (from  the 
name  of  his  residence  in  England)  in  compli- 
ment to  him.  Mr.  Pynohon,  who  waa  an  enter- 
prising merchant  as  well  as  a  theologian  and 
author,  returned  to  England  in  1652;  but  his 
son  John  rem^ed,  and  in  1662  ffl^cted  the  fa- 
moua  "  Fynchon  house,"  the  first  brick  house 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  Itmg  a  service- 
able fortress  agdnst  the  assaults  of  the  Indians. 
This  venerable  structure  stood  till  1831,  and  is 
represented  on  the  city  seaL  In  1676,  during 
King  Philip^s  war,  the  Indians  burned  the 
settiement,  destroying  about  80  houses  and  25 
bams.  In  Jan.  1787,  the  armory,  which  then 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  was 
attacked  by  Daniel  Shays  and  his  party,  dar- 
ing Shays's  rebellion ;  but  they  were  dispersed 
at  the  firing  of  the  first  cannon  by  the  state 
troops.  The  growth  of  the  town  was  slow  till 
the  opening  of  the  western  nulroad  in  1688, 
since  which  it  has  increased  rapidly. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Clarke  eo.,  Ohio,  iritnated  near  the  jnuction  of 
Lagonds  creek  with  Med  river,  48  m.  W.  from 
Columbus,  and  84  m.  N.  from  Cincinnati ;  pop. 
in  1860,  7,202.  .  It  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  agricultural  regions 
in  the  Union,  ma  is  well  lud  out  and  hand- 
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«omel7  built.    The  pnbBe  buildingfl  are  sab-  Piioe ;  and  after  6  hours*  severe  fighting,  the 

ataatial  stmctores,  and  there  are  many  elegant  federal  troops  remained  in  posseBmon  of  the 

private  remdenoea.   It  has  great  water  power  oamp,  but  wmi  the  loss  of  G«n.  lo^on  and  238 

for  maan&otaring  purposes,  and  there  are  na-  kflled,  ^1  woonded,  and  391  taken  prisoners 

meroin  la^  flooring  ndlls  in  and  aronnd  the  on  the  federal  side,  and  a  still  heavier  loss  on 

ci^.  There  are  iron  foanderies,  machine  shops,  the  side     tiie  ccmfederates.  After  the  iM^e 


is  lugelv  quarried  and  bnmed,  prodnoing  lime  day  to  Eolla,  to  await  reinforcements.  Gen. 

of  excellent  qaality.   A  nnmber  of  important  Bains,  of  the  confederate  army,  ocoapied 

nulroads  centre  here,  viz. :  the  Springfield  and  Springfield  with  4  regiments  of  cavalry  on  the 

Oolambos ;  the  Sandnsky,  Dayton,  and  Oinoin-  evening  of  the  11th.  On  Oct.  36  Mfgor  Charles 

nati ;  the  Springfield  and  Delaware ;  the  Little  Z^onyi,  commander  of  Oen.  Fremont's  body 

Hiami;  and  the  Oolumbns  and  Xenia.   There  guard,  with  160  mounted  troops  of  that  guard, 

are  1  diaily,  1  tri-weekly,  and  2  weekly  news-  in  advance  of  the  main  federal  army,  attacked 

pq>er8,  8  banks,  16  churches,  and  3  flourishing  the  confederate  force  at  Springfield  and  cap- 

remale  seminaries.    Wittenberg  college  (Lu-  tared  tiie  town,  while  held  by  about  3,000 

theran)  is  ritnated  here.  A  large  trade  is  car-  troops ;  his  loss  was  50  killed,  wounded,  and 

Tied  on  in  wheat,  floor,  Indian  corn,  and  other  misfdog;  the  confederate  loss  was  60  kiUed. 

produce,  and  mai^  cattle  and  swine  are  ex-  On  Nov.  8,  TA^.  Qea.  Hnnter,  wpointed  to 


SPRINGFUELD,  a  dty  and  the  capital  of  forces  in  the  department  of  the  West,  arrived 

Illinois,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  oo.,  with  his  staff  at  Springfidd,  and  on  tihe  9th 

188  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago,  and  97  m.  K.  K.E.  abandoned  it  with  his  army  andretamed  north- 

from  St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1860, 9,600.   It  is  eita-  eastward.   On  the  37th  it  was  again  occupied 

ated  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  4  m.  S.  of  Sangamon  by  the  confederate  forces,  bat  again  abandoned 

river.    Its  streets  are  broad,  intersect  each  by  them  on  the  advance  of  the  U.  S.  army  un- 

other  at  right  angles,  and  are  tastefully  adorn-  derGen,Curti6inFeb.  1862,  by  which  they  were 

ed  with  shade  trees.   From  the  beauty  of  the  drivenintoArkansaaanddefeatedatSngarcreek 

place  and  its  sorroundings,  it  is  termed  the  and  Pea  Kidge,  Benton  co.,  March  6,  7,  and  8. 

*'  Flower  City."    The  state  house  is  one  of  SPBCCE.   See  Fin. 

the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  cotmtry,  SFUBGEON,  Charles  Haddon,  an  English 

and  the  other  public  buildings  are  handsome  preacher;  born  at  Eelvedon,  Essex,  June  19, 

and  substantial  stmctnres.   "niere  are  5  news-  1884.   His  fother  and  grandfather  were  preaoh- 

papers,  4  banking  liouses,  several  steam  flour<  era  in  the  Independent  denomination.  At  the 

mg  mills,  foundenes  and  machine  shops,  13  or  age  of  16  he  oonunenced  teaching  as  an  usher  at 

14  churches,  and  4  public  and  several  private  Newmarket,  and  subsequently  at  Oarobri^^ 

schools.   It  is  the  seat  of  the  IHiuois  state  uni-  Not  lon^  ^ter  going  to  Cambridge  he  oon- 

versity.   It  is  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Al-  nected  hmiself  with  a  "Lay  Preachers'  Assoda* 

ton,  and  Chicago,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabasb,  and  tion"  there,  and  went  out  almost  every  evening 

Great  Western  rulroads,  and  is  the  point  of  to  some  one  of  the  villages  adjacent,  to  conduct 

shipment  for  immense  quantities  of  produce  and  religious  meetings.  Soonhecommencedpreach- 

great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swtne.   The  value  ing,  and  before  he  was  18  became  pastor  of  a 

of  real  and  persoaal  property  in  1867  was  $4,-  small  Baptist  congregation  at  Waterbeach,  one 

451,907.   Springfield  was  made  the  state  capital  of  these  villages.   In  1854  he  was  called  to  the 

in  1836.  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1840.  New  Park  street  Baptist  chapel  in  Southwark, 

SPRINGFIELD,  the  capital  of  Greene  co.,  London ;  and  his  preaching  soon  drew  such 

Mo.,  on  the  line  of  the  8.  W.  branch  of  the  crowds  that  the  congregation  removed  first  to 

Pacific  railroad,  360  m.  S.  W.  from  St  Louis,  Exeter  hall,  and  then  to  Surrey  music  hall,  the 

and  180  8.  S.  W.  fh>m  Jefibrson  Oi^;  pop.  lai^est  public  room  in  London.   In  1661  anew 

about  1,500.  Its  situation  is  high  and  healthy,  chapel  of  great  size  was  completed  tor  his 

and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  congregation.  Mr.  Spurgeon  for  several  yesn 

secesrion  it  was  the  most  important  and  flour-  preached  an  average  of  nearly  a  sermon  a  day, 

ishing  town  in  S.  W.  iCssouri.   It  has  a  city  and  has  bedde  visited  t^e  continent  several 

charter.   During  the  war  Springfield  and  its  times,  corresponded  regularly  with  an  Ameri- 

vidnity  have  been  the  scene  of  several  impor-  can  newspaper,  written  several  books,  and 

tant  movements.   Brig.  Gen.  Lyon,  command-  snperintended  the  edncation  of  a  number  of 

ing  a  division  of  the  federal  forces,  arrived  at  yoong  men  for  the  ministry.  Hb  sermons  have 

Springfield,  Aug.  5, 1861.   On  the  8th  a  skir-  nearly  from  the  first  been  printed  weekly,  and 

mish  occurred  at  Dug  creek;  and  on  the  10th  a  6  volumes  have  been  published  collectively, 

battle  was  fought  at  David's  and  Wilson's  creeks,  SPURZHEIM,  John  Gaspab,  M.D.,  a  Prus- 

the  first  9  and  the  second  16  miles  from  Spring-  sian  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 

field,  in  which  Gen.  Lyon,  with  8  divisions,  com-  phrenology,  born  at  Lonswich,  Prussia,  Dec. 

manded  by  G^.  Sigel,  Miyor  Stnrgis,  and  him-  81,  1776,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1882, 

seM;  attacked  the  confederate  force  in  great^  He  was  edooated  at  the  university  of  Treves, 

soperior  numbers  under  Gens.  IfoOullooh  ana  and  studied  divinity  and  philosoj^y.  When 
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new  was  invaded  1>r  the  IVeDdt  armj, 
Biranheim  with  the  «aier  stndenta  fled  to 
Vienna,  where  be  became  aoqnainted  with  Dr. 
Qtill,  and  man  after  was  emplc^ed  as  his  asaist- 
ant,  making  disaeotioiis  for  him.  From  1806  to 
1806  Sparuieim  and  Gall  visited  the  prin<upal 
cities  of  Europe,  lecturing  and  demonstrating 
their  views  "by  dieeeotions  of  the  brain.  In 
1808  they  presented  a  Joint  memoir  to  the 
French  institate  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
explaining  their  discoveries ;  and  the  oommit- 
tee  to  whom  it  was  referred  reported  on  the 
whole  favorably.  The  two  phrenologists  then 
commenced  the  preparation  of  their  great  work 
on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  TSec- 
vons  System  in  goieral,  and  of  the  Brain  in 
particular,"  of  which  Bporzheim  eontribnted 
to  the  first  two  v<dames.  In  1818  they  sc^ 
rated,  and  thoiotforward  proeecnted  their  labors 
inde|»ndent]y  of  each  other.  Spnrzheim,  after 
taking  bis  medicid  degree  at  Vienna,  went  to 
Knglfuid,  and  delivered  bis  first  coarse  of  lec- 
tares  in  London,  and  abont  the  same  time 

?ablisbed  "PhysiogDomy  in  connection  with 
'hrenology,"  and  "  Observations  on  Insanity." 
These  works  were  violently  attacked  by  Dr. 
John  Gordon  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and 
Dr.  Spnrzheim  at  once  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  presence  of  more  than  600  medical  stn- 
dents,  the  popils  of  Dr.  Gordon,  demonetrated 
the  fibrous  cnaracter  of  the  brain,  which  the 
latter  had  denied.  He  went  to  Pans  in  1817, 
and  lectured  for  several  years,  publishing  also 
works  on  phrenology,  insanity,  and  ednoatiwi. 
His  leotnres  being  prohibited  in  1826,  he  went 
again  to  England,  in  1881  returned  to  Paris, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1833  visited  the  United 
States.  Having  delivered  several  lectures  in 
Boston,  be  was  seized  with  a  fetal  fever  from 
over  exertion  about  2  months  after  bis  arrival. 
Dr.  Spurzheim's  principal  works,  bsside  those 
already  mentioned,  are:  "Anatomy  of  the 
Brain"  (8vo.,  London  and  Boston,  1881-3); 
"Phrenology,  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mind"  (8vo., 
London  and  New  York) ;  "  Sketch  of  the  Nat- 
ural Laws  of  Han"  (London  and  Boston). 

SPY,  as  defined  by  Bonvier,  "  one  who  goes 
into  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  ascertuniog  the 
beet  way  of  doing  an  ii^nry  th««.  The  term 
is  mostly  applied  to  an  enemy  who  oomes  into 
the  camp  for  tb&  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
rituation  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  it" 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  a  detected  spy  is 
death.  In  all  time  it  has  been  an  acknowl- 
edged right  of  nations  at  war  with  each  other 
to  Bv^  themselves  of  the  service  of  spies  or 
secret  emissaries  in  carrying  on  their  hostile 
operations.  Before  entering  Canaan  the  He- 
brew lawgiver  twice  sent  spies  to  examine  the 
land  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  Grotias 
and  Yattel  lay  down  nomeroas  principles  in 
n^gard  to  their  employment  It  is  admitted  by 
all  writers  on  international  law  that  there  is 
sometiiing  revolting  to  the  mind  of  an  honor- 
able  man  in  perfomung  the  service  of  a  q>y, 
and  (herafiKe  a  oommuuler  has  not  a  ri^t  to 


SQUABE 

compel  one  of  his  soldiers  or  officers  to  Qndec<- 
take  it.  He  may  urge  him  to  it  by  pecuniary 
or  other  motives,  but  if  he  still  refusea  he  may 
not  compel  him.  The  roy,  in  his  assumed 
character,  is  jostified  in  obtaining  what  infor- 
mation he  can  oonoeminp  the  condition  and 
purposes  of  the  enemy,  but  it  is  wrong  for  him 
to  resort  to  assassination  or  poisoning.  "  He 
may  weaken  the  enemy,"  says  Vattel,  "by  all 
possible  means  whioh  do  not  affect  the  common 
safe^  of  human  society."  Writers  on  intema- 
tioniu  law  also  hold  that  a  commander  is  josti- 
flable  in  tempting  or  soliciting,  by  bribes  or 
othwwise,  an  enemy's  subjects  to  betray  him, 
or  act  as  roies,  though  they  admit  that  such  a 
oourse  is  juuraly  compatible  with  strict  recti- 
tude. They  insist,  however,  that  it  is  perfectly 
ri^t  to  accept  the  ofi^ers  of  a  traitor.  The 
commander  does  not  seduce  bim,  and  it  is  right 
that  he  should  take  advantage  of  his  mme, 
though  he  may  detest  him  for  committing  it— 
In  the  history  of  the  border  wars  in  the  west- 
ern states  and  territories  of  North  America, 
this  word  is  freqnentiy  used  to  denote  a  species 
of  scouts  or  rangers,  nsnally  backwoodsmen  or 
hunters,  who  marched  in  the  advance  or  on  the 
flanks  of  an  army,  to  act  as  guides,  and  to  watch, 
as  the  name  impUes,  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
— especially  to  seek  and  detect  the  ambuscades 
of  toe  Indiana.  They  were  not  spies  in  the 
odious  nulitary  sense  of  that  term.  The  ser- 
vice  was  hononUe,  wid  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  li^t  troops  in  regular  armies.  This  use  (tf 
the  word  is  peculiar  to  American  history. 

SQUADRON,  in  military  science,  a  body  of 
cavaby  comprising  2  companies  or  troops,  and 
averaging  from  160  to  200  men.  A  detach- 
ment of  ships  of  war  employed  on  a  particular 
expedition  is  also  called  a  squadron. 

SQUARE  (Lat  quadratvm),  in  geometry,  a 
figure  formed  of  4  equal  sides  meeting  ewh 
other  at  right  angles.  The  term  appears  to 
have  been  originally  applied  to  the  corners  of 
figures  alone,  and  in  tne  oldest  English  work 
on  geometry  (Recorde's  "  Ground  of  Arts "), 
the  word  quadrate  (four-mded)  is  added  to  it 
when  it  is  used  to  deidgnate  a  square  fignre. 
Jt  U  common,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  find 
it  osed  in  a  similar  sense,  as  when  applied  to 
the  tool  called  the  carpenter's  T  square,  a  rule 
of  two  limbs  united  at  a  right  angle,  and  used 
for  drawing  right  angles.  Tihe  word  is  applied 
also  to  angles,  though  not  to  right  angles,  in 
calling  a  triangular  file  S-square. — Square  baeas- 
ure  presents  the  superficial  areas  of  snrfaces  in 
square  units,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  &c. — In 
arithmetic,  the  square  is  a  number  consisting 
of  another  number  multiplied  by  itself;  and 
this  use  of  the  word  evidently  has  reference  to 
the  geometrical  figure,  the  area  of  whidi  is 
wmai  to  the  numbfNT  of  units  forming  one  of  its 
odes  multiplied  1^  itself.  The  number  thna 
multiplied,  is  ealled  the  square  root,  and  the 
m^od  of  disoovering  it  in  algebruc  and  arith- 
metical formulas  is  known  as  the  exttaetiou  of 
the  square  root 
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SQUASH.   See  Ootbd. 

SQUASH  BUG,  a  well  known  hemipterotu 
Insect,  the  eoretu  M$tii  (De  Qmr).  It  is  aboat 
I  of  an  inch  lon^  with  a  triangalar  head ;  the 
general  color  is  ochre  yellow,  rendered  dnakjr 
above  hj  namerons  black  dots ;  the  sharp  ed^ 
a!  the  iJ^domen  project  beyond  the  closed  wing 
covers;  on  the  baoe  of  the  headjbehind  the 
eyes,  are  3  glassy  raised  eyelets.  They  appear 
by  the  last  of  Jane  or  beginning  of  July,  when 
the  sqoaah  vines  have  pat  oat  a  few  leaves, 
pair,  and  soon  begin  to  lay  their  ^gs ;  they 
conceal  themselves  by  day,  and  in  the  evening 
fasten  their  eggs  in  little  p^«hes  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  by  a  gammy  sabstance; 
the  ^gs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  yoang,  pale 
ashy  and  with  large  antennoa,  at  first  live  to- 
gether in  awamis;  they  rraemble  the  adnlts 
aoept  in  the  absence  ormdimentary  oonditiCHi 
ofthe  wings  and  their  oovers.  They  are  hatch- 
ed in  Baccessive  broods  daring  summer,  pass 
throagh  their  last  change,  and  atti^  then:  tall 
size  in  September  and  October,  when  they 
leave  the  plants  and  conceal  themselves  in  crev- 
ices, passing  the  winter  and  spring  in  a  torpid 
state.  The  loss  of  sap  from  the  pnnctnres  of 
these  insects  cansea  the  leaves  to  become 
brown,  dry,  and  wrinkled,  when  they  are  de- 
serted for  fresh  ones.  When  irritated,  and 
particnlarly  when  crashed,  they  give  oat  a 
strong,  nanseoos  odor.  It  is  best  to  destroy 
them  when  few  in  namber  and  before  they  have 
laid  their  eggs,  or  to  crash  the  latter  before  the 
Tinea  haTenbegnn  to  spread.  Whatever  pro- 
motes the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  ren- 
ders them  less  liable  to  soffer  from  these  bogs. 
The  C.  marffinatm  (Fabr.)  of  Emvpe  la  of  an 
obscure  brown,  of  similar  habits^  and  emits  a 
strongodor  of  apples. 

SQUID,  a  OMtnalopodons  mollaak,  of  the 
dibranchiate  order,  tribe  decapoda,  family  teu- 
thidoy  and  genus  loligo  (Lam.).  The  body  is 
elongated,  topering  behind,  with  a  pair  of  ter- 
minal fins ;  branonioQ  2 ;  arms  8,  with  2  rows 
of  pedunculated  suckers,  and  2  tentacles ;  the 
internal  shell,  or  gladiut,  is  reduced  to  a  homy 

auill-shaped  plate,  with  2  lateral  expansions ; 
le  ink  bag  is  well  devdoped,  and  its  secreUoo 
jet  black.  They  are  good  swimmers,  all  ma- 
rine, and  never  leave  the  water ;  tiiey  can  creep 
hoad  down  on  the  cephalic  disk:  Uie  ova  are 
enclosed  in  long,  gelatinous,  cylindrical  sheaths, 
colled  sea  grapes,  and  may  be  nearly  40,000  in 
namber;  uie  sight  is  good,  and  the  movements 
rapid;  they  are  used  as  food  by  maxt,  as  on  the 
coasts  of  Greece.  They  are  sometimes  called 
oalamaries,  from  the  internal  pen-like  bone  and 
ink  ba^,  and  the  general  cylindrical  form  like 
an  ancient  escritoire.  The  common  squid  of 
the  New  England  coast,  the  Z.  illecebrosa  (Le- 
Buear),  is  from  6  to  12  inches  long;  the  colors 
vary  rapidly,  with  the  will  of  the  animal,  from 
yellowish  white  to  bluish,  violet,  brown,  red, 
and  orange,  in  spots  or  general  tint.  They  swim 
r^^ldly  backward  by  dilating  and  contracting 
the  sao-like  body,  and  forwud  by  the  terminal 
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fin;  they  devour  nnmbers  of  small  fish  and 
crustaceans,  and  in  tarn  are  eaten  by  larger 
fishes,  and  used  as  bait  by  cod  fiflhers.  De- 
soripdons  and  figures  of  this  and  other  Ameri- 
can species  may  be  found  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia"  (vol. 
ii.  p.  86, 1821).  In  the  old  world,  squids  are 
found  ftom  Norway  to  New  Zealand;  the  Z. 
milgaru  (Lam.),  common  about  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  and  nsed  in  Oomwall  as  a  bait 
for  cod,  attains  a  length  of  1  to  1-^  feet.  The 
flying  squids  (prnmaatr^hoB,  D'Orb.),  and  the 
hook  squid  (myehoteuthit  and  anoploteuthu, 
D'Orb.),  have  been  alluded  to  onder  Mollusoa. 

SQiniEB,  Epbbaim  Gsoboe,-  an  American 
author  and  archsolo^st,  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Albany  oo.,  N.  T.,  Jane  17, 1831.  Having  for 
some  time  tanght  school  and  studied  engineer- 
ing, he  went  to  Albany  in  1840  and  became 
connected  with  the  press,  and  in  1841-*2  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  "New  York  State  Ue- 
chuiio,"  a  politico-scientific  Joamal,  and  identi- 
fied with  the  movements  of  the  mechanics  for 
a  reform  in  thejsystem  of  state  prison  labor. 
In  1848  he  became  editor  of  the  "Hartford 
(Conn.)  Daily  Journal,"  snpporting  the  election 
of  Henry  Olay  to  the  presidency,  and  in  1844  re- 
moved to  Ohillicothe,  Ohio,  to  assume  the  edi- 
torship of  the  *'  Scioto  Gazette."  While  filling 
this  position  and  serving  one  term  as  derk  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  he 
.jnade  an  extensive  survey,  in  conjunction  with 
E.  H.  Davis,  H.D.,  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Ifiidnippi  valley,  and  prepared  a  work 
on  the  Bubjeot  which  was  publidied  in  1648  as 
the  first  Tolnme  (4to.)  of  the  "Smithsonian 
OontribntionB  to  ^lowledge.^*  In  the  aatamn 
of  1848  he  made  an  exploration  of  the  aborigi- 
nal monuments  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution in  1849,  and  also  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1852  (8vo.).  In  March,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Taylor  ohargfi  d'affaires  to  Guate- 
mala, with  extraordinary  powers  to  the  other 
Oentral  American  states.  His  despatches,  sub- 
sequently published  by  order  of  congress  in 
2  volumes,  related  not  only  to  poUtioal  matters, 
but  to  the  geography,  topography,  climate,  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to 
the  pn^ected  interooeanio  canal.  On  the  death 
of  Gen.  Ti^lor  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
in  1661  Tinted  Europe,  redding  there  a  year, 
reoeiving  tiie  medal  of  the  geographical  society 
of  France,  and  being  made  a  member  of  the 
royal  sodety  of  literatore,  fellow  of  the  sode- 
ties  of  antiquaries  of  England,  France,  and 
Denmark,  &c.  Betaming  to  the  United  States 
in  1858,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  an  inter- 
oceanio  railway  through  the  republic  of  Hon- 
duras, made  with  a  corps  of  engineers  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  route,  negotiated  the 
requidte  concesdons  from  the  government  of 
Honduras,  and  organized  at  New  York  a  com- 
pany for  carrying  forward  the  work.  He  subse- 
quently vidted  Europe,  where  he  secured  tiie 
cooperation  of  many  I^liah  and  Frendk  oapi- 
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talistB,  and  Bpecial  gnarantiee  for  the  road  from 
the  English  and  French  governments.  As  an 
inddent  in  these  negotiations,  he  drew  up  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Hondnras 
for  the  retrocession  of  the  Bay  islands,  the 
principles  of  which,  adopted  by  the  former, 
opened  the  way  for  the  a(Uustment  of  all  her 
disputes  with  the  Central  American  states. 
The  final  sarrey  of  the  proposed  railway  was 
also  condncCed  under  his  direction.  Beside 
those  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Squier  has  pab- 
lished  the  following  works,  most  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  GermoD,  French,  or 
Bpanish :  *'  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  An- 
cient Monuments,  and  proposed  Interoceanic 
Oanal "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York  and  London, 
18B2);  "The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  Worship  of 
the  Eeciprocal  Principles  of  Natnre  in  Amer- 
ica" (8vo.,  New  York,  1853);  "Notes  on  Cen- 
tral America,"  Ac.  (1 854) ;  "  Wakna,  or  Adven- 
tores  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,"  under  the  nom 
de  plums  of  Samuel  A.  Bard  (12mo.,  1855); 
Question  Anglo-AnUrieaine^  &c.  {8vo.,  Paris, 
1866);  "The  States  of  Central  America,"  &c 
(8V0.,  Kew  York,  1867);  "Beport  of  the  Sor- 
vey  of  the  Honduras  Interooeanio  Railway" 
(4to., London,  1869);  "Translation,  with  Notes, 
of  the  Letter  of  Don  IMego  de  Palacio  (1671)  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain  on  the  Provinces  of  Guate- 
mala, San  Salvador,  &c."  (New  York,  1860); 
"Monograph  of  Authors  who  have  written  on 
the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  Central  America" 
(1861);  and"Tropifcal  Fibree  and  their  Eco- 
nomic Extraction"  (1861).  He  has  also  con- 
tributed numeroos  articles  to  this  cyclopeedia 
and  the  "  Enoyclopmdia  Britannica,"  to  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  American  ethnological 
society  and  of  numerous  scientific  societies  of 
Eorope,  and  to  many  American  and  Eoropean 
periodicals  and  public  Journals. 

SQUILL,  the  bolb  of  plants  (tf  the  genns 
teilla  or  tguillOf  of  which  the  3.  AMrttHna,  or 
sea  onion,  ftamiahes  the  medicine  called  aquill. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  bulb  is  pear-shaped, 
from  8  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  consisto  of 
fleshy  scales,  closely  laid  over  each  other,  and 
covered  by  thin,  dry,  external  scales,  which 
are  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  white.  The 
juice  is  viscid  and  very  acrid,  but  its  acrimony 
partially  disappears,  without  loss  of  medicinal 
pcwer,  when  the  bulb  is  dried.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  cot  into  thin  slices,  and  exposed  to 
artificial  or  solar  heat.  It  is  exported  in  ob- 
long pieces  of  a  white  or  dull  yellowish  white 
color,  possesdng  a  feetde  odor,  and  bitter,  nan- 
seona,  and  acrid  taste.  Analyzed  by  lUloy  of 
Dyon,  it  was  finmd  to  oontain  a  very  acrid  and 
poisonous  resinoid  snbstance;  a  very  bitter 
principle,  previously  recognized  by  Vogel  and 
called  stfimffn;  a  uit^  matter;  citrate  of  lime; 
and  mucilage  and  sugar.  About  (  of  a  grain 
of  the  first  named  substance  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  kill  a  dog. — Squill  yields  its  medicinal 
properties  to  water,  aloohoX  and  vinef^r,  and 
IsouonsedinsnbstanoeinthefbrmofpUl.  Its 


efiects  are  expectorant,  diuretic,  and,  in  large 
doses,  emetic  and  purgative.  It  is  used  in 
combination  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha 
to  stimulate  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  and  in 
dropsical  diseases  it  is  mnch  employed  to  in- 
crease the  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys. 

SQUILL  (tqvilla,  Fabr.),  a  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans of  the  division  ttomnpoda^  so  called  from 
having  the  feet  placed  aroond  the  mouth.  The 
twdy  is  elongated  and  generally  slender,  the 
head  distinct  from  the  thorax,  the  carapace 
leaving  uncovered  4  of  the  thoracic  rings,  and 
the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  wide  caudal  fin 
of  several  plates  adapted  for  swimming.  The 
antenniB  of  the  1st  segment  of  the  body  are 
long,  ending  in  3  many-jointed  filaments,  can- 
not be  bent  nuder  the  head,  and  are  inserted 
below  the  eyes  near  the  median  line ;  the  an- 
tenna) of  the  2d  (segment  are  shorter,  more  ex- 
ternal, having  at  the  base  a  large  ciliated  plate, 
and  terminate  in  a  single  many-jointed  fila- 
ment ;  the  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  movable  ap- 
pendages. The  month  is  toward  the  posterior 
8d  of  the  carapace,  and  has  an  upper  and  un- 
der lip,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  S  pairs  of  jaw 
feet  arranged  around  it ;  the  Sd  pur  <^  feet  are 
prehenmle,  strong,  bent  back  on  themselves, 
serrated  and  spined,  and  used  very  much  like 
the  1st  pair  of  feet  in  the  soothsayer  (mantis)  ; 
the  next  8  pairs  are  directed  forward,  applied 
against  the  buccal  apparatus,  and  inserted  close 
together,  with  a  wide,  rounded,  ciliated  plate  at 
the  end ;  the  last  8  thoracic  limbs  are  slender, 
with  styliform  process  and  ciliated,  the  seg- 
ments to  which  they  are  attached  resembling 
those  of  the  abdomen.  Most  of  the  rings  of 
the  body  are  complete,  very  nearly  equal,  and 
movable  on  each  other ;  the  carapace  is  nearly 
quadrilateral,  lon^tudinally  divided  by  2  more 
or  less  distinct  grooves ;  the  Ist  6  abdominal 
rings  have  large  false  feet,  to  the  posterior  i>art 
of  the  base  of  which  are  attached  the  r^iro- 
tory  organs  in  the  diape  of  floating,  ramified, 
and  fringed  gills,  which  are  kept  constantly  in 
motion.  The  heart  has  tlie  form  of  a  long  ves- 
sel, a  little  dilated  anteriorly,  extending  tlmost 
the  length  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  sending 
off  lateral  branches  to  each  ring ;  the  venous 
sinuses  in  which  the  blood  is  collected  before 
going  to  the  gills  are  very  laree ;  the  stomach 
advances  far  into  the  head.  There  are  many 
species,  all  marine,  most  abundant  in  the  trop- 
ics, but  some  coming  as  for  N.  as  the  I^i^ish 
channel;  they  ore  usually  met  with  far  from 
shore  and  in  deep  water ;  they  swim  rapidly, 
striking  the  w^r  with  their  powerful  tail ; 
they  are  vonunous  and  carnivorous.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  S.  mantis  (Fabr.),  6  or  7 
inches  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  gray  color, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  carapace  is 
■widened  and  elongated  posteriorly,  with  the 
anterior  angles  spiny;  the  prehensile  feet  have 
6  teeth ;  the  abdomen  has  8  longitudinal  rows 
of  crests  above ;  the  caudal  plates  are  spiny. 

SQUINTING  (Lat.  strabitmut),  a  deformity 
reffidting  fhnn  a  want  of  parallelism  between 
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the  Tisoal  axes  of  the  eyes.  Except  in  oaaes 
where  it  is  caused  by  paralysis,  spasmodic  or 
faydropical  affections,  or  irritation  of  the  brain, 
it  is  not  a  disease,  and  is  accompanied  with  no 
pain  or  lack  of  Tisaal  power.  Ophthalmic  sur- 
geons notice  8  degrees  of  sqtiinting :  1,  where 
were  is  bnt  a  di^t  convei^ence  or  divergenoe 
from  the  normal  axis,  sooh  as  is  ordinarily 
odled  a  *'  cast  of  the  eye S,  where  the  indinar 
tion  is  strongly  marked,  bat  less  than  half  the 
cornea  is  thrown  nnder  the  eyelid  or  within 
the  orbit,  which  is  the  taoet  frequent  variety ; 
8,  where  the  cornea  is  nearly  or  qoite  thrown 
onder  the  eyelid  or  within  the  orbit,  oodudod 
among  those  who  are  bom  blind,  bnt  rare  in 
the  case  of  those  who  can  see.  The  snrgeons 
also  distingaish  it  according  to  the  departure 
from  the  normal  axis;  as  convergent,  where  the 
pupil  is  drawn  toward  the  nose;  divergent, 
where  it  is  drawn  toward  the  outer  comer  of 
the  eye;  ascendent,  where  it  is  drawn  upward ; 
and  descendent,  where  it  is  drawn  downward. 
Of  these,  the  convei^ent  form  is  by  far  the  most 
tteqnent,  ai^  next  m  order  the  mvergent  and 
ascendent.  The  descendent  is  the  west  of  all. 
Squinting  may  also  be  doable  or  single  as  one 
or  both  eyes  are  affected ;  it  may  be  congeoital, 
i.  e.,  existing  from  birth,  or  occidental,  occur- 
ring from  accident  or  improper  treatment  of 
the  eye ;  the  former  is  rare.  It  may  be  also 
continijioas,  or  rarely  intermittent.  The  cauae 
of  ordinary  strabismus  or  squinting  is  the  lack 
of  equal  power  in  ihe  muscles  which  move  the 
eye.  (See  Etb.) — The  treatment  prior  to  1839 
consisted  in  attempting  by  various  methods  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  muscles,  bandaging  the 
norauil  eye,  and  compelling  the  constant  use  of 
the  other;  or  by  the  use  of  goggles,  spectacles, 
fta,  in  which  all  exoept  the  ooitre  was  opaque. 
In  18S8  Strom^er  described  the  <n)eranon  of 
dividing  <me  of  the  recti  muscles,  but  withont 
having  tried  It  on  the  living  subject.  In  1689 
Dieffenbaoh,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Berlin,  per- 
formed it  aaccessfully,  and  was  followed  by 
many  English  and  French  surgeons.  The  oper- 
ation has  now  become  very  common,  though 
the  best  surgeons  admit  that  there  are  3  classes 
of  cases  in  which  it  should  not  be  peM'ormed, 
viz. :  those  in  which  the  position  of  the  eye  is 
fixedf  those  which  result  from  the  paralysis  of 
the  antagonist  muscle,  and  those  occurring  in 
infants  before  dentition.  The  operation  is  not 
difficult  nor  particularly  dangerous,  and  in 
about  I-  of  the  cases  proves  partially  or  entirely 
BQooesafol.  There  are  two  methods  of  per- 
forming it,  the  ordinary  or  that  of  Diefibnbaoh,' 
where  the  coigiinotiva  is  diviied  and  the  mus- 
cle to  be  severed  is  laid  bare,  and  the  subcon- 
junctival method,  where  the  coqjunctiva  is  only 
pnnctnred  by  the  instrument  which  divides  the 
muscle  beneath  it.  The  former  is  generally 
preferred.  The  operation  was  introdaoed  in 
the  United  States  in  1840  by  Dr.  Detmold. 

8QDTRE.    See  Es^tmui. 

SQUIRREL,  the  popular  name  of  the  rodents 
of  the  ^mily  wiurwo,  which  is  very  numerous 


in  i{>ecieB,  and  widely  spread  over  the  world, 
except  in  Australia.  These  well  Imown,  ac- 
tive, and  familiar  animals  are  characterized  by 
a  broad  head,  the  frontal  bone  being  dilated 
into  a  post-orbital  process ;  the  mnzzle  wide, 
from  the  development  of  the  frxintal  and  na- 
sal bones ;  eyes  large  and  prominent,  ears 
moderate,  and  ThiakerB  long;  the  hind  fset 
ff-toed,  the  fore  feet  4-toed,  with  a  wart- 
like thmnb,  all  the  fingers  and  toee  witb  com- 
pressed and  curved  claws;  the  frtr  is  gener- 
ally soft,  especially  in  the  nortJIiem  species, 
and  the  tail  is  long,  hairy,  expanded  later- 
ally in  the  arboreal  genera,  and  shorter  and 
bushy  in  the  terrestrial,  and  in  both  carried 
gracefully  over  the  back ;  tiie  upper  lip  is  cleft, 
the  cGBcum  large,  clavicles  perfect,  enabling 
them  to  use  the  fore  limbs  to  convey  food  to 
the  month,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct ; 
some  have  a  membrane  extended  between  Uie 
fore  and  hind  limbs,  as  has  been  noticed  under 
Flying  SQUiRsst. ,  The  incisors  are  smooth  in 
front,  brown  or  orange,  the  lower  compressed 
and  sharp ;  molars  |zf,  rocked,  tnberculate. 
with  projecting  transverse  strim  enamellea 
oontinuonsly,  the  anterior  upper  one  tlte  small- 
est and  sometimes  deciduous.  The  food  is 
chiefly  vegetable,  though  some  American  spe- 
cies are  known  to  suck  e^s  and  destroy  yoong 
birds.  The  family  is  very  abundant  in  Korth 
America,  nearly  ^  of  ail  the  species  being  found 
here ;  the  prairie  dogs  and  prairie  squirrels  are 
peculiar  to  this  continent,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  flyiug  squirrels.  (See  Fltiitq  Squiebei., 
Pbaibib  Doo,  and  Pbaibib  SQumBSL.) — The  ge- 
nus Kiurtu  (Linn.)  is  the  type  of  those  of  uie 
family  which  live  in  trees ;  the  species  of  the 
United  States  are  hard  to  determine  from  the 
tendency  to  variation  in  color  (red,  gray,  and 
Uack  being  the  predfnmnating  tints),  and  the 
diminution  in  dze  in  the  sonthem  states. 
lb,  Bturd  states  it  as  a  general  rule  that, 
when  a  squirrel  has  the  fur  of  the  throat  or 
belly  annulated,  it  b  a  variety  of  some  species 
which  normally  has  the  under  parts  uniformly 
white  or  reddish  to  the  roots,  or  the  latt^ 
plumbeous.  The  bones  of  the  red-bellied  sqmr- 
rels  are  generally  red,  and  of  the  w^hite-bel- 
lied  white.  The  largest  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can species  is  the  fox  squirrel  of  the  southern 
states  (S.  -Dulpiniu,  Gmel.),  about  2^  feet  lon^, 
of  which  the  tail  is  16  inches;  the  head  is 
rather  slender  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  rather 
cylindrical ;  the  u^per  molars  are  permanently 
4.  The  color  varies  from  a  gray  above  and 
white  below,  tiiroogh  various  abades  of  rus^, 
to  uniform  tdliining  black;  the  Air  Is  coarse 
and  harsh,  and  the  ears  short ;  the  ears  and 
nose  are  white  in  all  its  varieties.  It  la 
fonnd  from  North  Carolina  through  the  S.  At- 
lantio  and  golf  states  to  Brazos  river  in  Texas. 
The  gray  variety  is  the  S.  capittratta  (Bosc), 
and  the  black  the  S.  niger  (Linn.)  and  the 
black  squirrel  of  Oatesby.  It  prefers  elevated 
and  open  pine  ridges  where  there  are  occa- 
sional oak,  niokory,  and  nut  trees ;  the  nest  for 
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the  winter  and  breeding  seasons  is  made  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  in  smnmer  in  the  forks  be- 
tween the  branches.  The  young  are  bom  in 
March  and  April^  being  fed  by  the  parents  for 
4  or  6  weeks.  The  food  consists  of  aooma, 
nats,  fhiit  of  the  pine  cones,  green  com  in  the 
Bommo',  bnds  and  roots  in  spring,  uid  what- 
erar  it  can  get  Id  the  winter,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  If^  np  any  winter  stores,  or  to  resort 
to  any  hourds  previonsly  bnried  in  the  ground. 
When  alarmed,  it  makes  for  a  hollow  tree ;  it 
is  a  swift  runner,  defends  itself  boldly,  and  is 
very  tenacioos  of  life;  it  is  generally  seen  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  day;  it  ia  easily  do- 
mesticated, but  is  less  active  in  the  cage  than 
the  smaller  species;  its  flesh  is  frequently  eat- 
en. The  cat  squirrel  (S.  eineretu,  Linn,),  the 
fox  squirrel  of  the  middle  states,  is  25  or  26 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  abont  14;  the 
head  is  very  broad,  the  muzzle  short  and  cat- 
like, the  body  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  tail 
large  and  flattened ;  the  color  varies  from  light 
gray  tinged  with  rusty  above  and  white  below 
to  griz^  above  find  black  below ;  it  is  never 
pure  black;  the  ears  are  Iftw  and  bro^,  and 
never  white ;  the  hair  is  less  coarse  and  stiff 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  foond 
chiefly  in  the  middle  states,  rarely  in  southern 
Kew  England;  it  is  rather  a  slow  climber,  and 
of  inactive  habits ;  it  becomes  very  fat  in  an- 
tomn,  when  its  flesh  is  excellent,  bringing  in 
the  New  York  market  8  times  the  price  of  that 
of  the  conunon  gray  squirrel.  The  species 
called  fox  squirrel  in  the  westem  and  sonth- 
westem  states  (S.  Ludovicianus,  Harlan)  has  a 
very  full  and  broad  tail ;  it  is  rusty  gray  above 
and  ferrurinoas  below.  The  common  jfray 
squirrel  (S.  Ca^olineima,  Gmel.,  and  8.  tntgra- 
t&ritu,  And.  and  Bach.)  is  about  22  inches 
ItHig,  of  which  the  tail  is  12 ;  the  upper  molars 
are  permanently  6.  The  general  color  is  gray 
above  and  white  below,  with  a  yellowiw 
brown  wash  on  the  hack  and  sides ;  tiie  region 
behind  the  ears  has  usually  a  white  woolly 
toft;  there  is  a  black  variety,  the  3.  nigerot 
Godman.  The  ears  are  very  high,  narrow, 
and  acute,  the  tail  flattened,  feet  large,  claws 
strong,  thumb  a  radimentary  callosity;  the 
palms  naked,  and  soles  mostly  so  in  summer; 
whiskers  longer  than  the  head.  It  is  found 
extensively  over  the  United  States,  being  much 
the  smallest  at  the  south;  this  difference 
in  size  and  some  modifications  of  the  habits, 
according  to  climate  and  locality,  have  led 
anthora  to  make  two  species,  with  the  names 
riven  above,  which  Mr.  Bdrd  unites  in  one. 
It  is  a.  very  active  animal  and  an  excellent 
dimber,  in  the  south  preferring  the  low  cypress 
swamps ;  it  is  often  met  with  late  in  the  even- 
ing and  on  moonlight  ni^ts,  when  it  falls  a 
victim  to  owls,  foxes,  wild  oato,  &c.,  as  well  as 
to  hawks  and  snakes  by  day ;  the  young  are  4 
to  6,  bom  in  May  or  Jane.  They  are  easily 
domesticated,  and  gentle  in  confinement,  and 
are  often  kept  as  pets  in  wheel  cages ;  they  do 
not  lay  np  any  great  amount  of  winter  stores, 


being  partially  torpid  at  this  season  and  requir- 
ing but  little  food ;  they  are  very  fond  of  nuts, 
and  of  green  corn  and  young  wheat,  on  which 
last  account  wars  of  extermination  are  often 
waged  agunst  them,  whole  villages  turning  out 
on  an  ^pointed  day  to  hunt  them,  killing  great 
numbers.  At  irregular  periods  they  sometimes 
collect  in  lane  troops  in  the  nffl^-west,  migrat- 
ing eastward,  orosong  rivers  and  mount^ns, 
and  oonunitting  great  destruction  in  the  fields 
in  thdr  course.  Of  late  years  many  of  this 
species  have  been  domesticated  in  the  public 

S arks  of  northern  cities;  though  pets  of  chil- 
ren  and  loungers,  they  drive  away  the  birds 
by  destroying  titeir  eggs  and  young.  The  Cali- 
fornia gray  squirrel  {S.fonor^  Peue)  is  as  large 
as  the  fox  squirrel,  but  more  slender ;  it  is  griz- 
zled bluish  gray  and  black  above  and  white  l>e- 
low ;  tail  black,  white  on  the  exterior  and  fine- 
ly grizzled  below ;  back  of  ears  chestnut.  It 
represents  on  the  west  coast  the  gray  squirrel 
of  the  east.  It  runs  veiy  swifUy  on  the  ground, 
not  readily  taking  to  trees  when  pursued;  like 
the  other  squirrels,  it  has  a  kind  of  bark ;  the 
food  consists  principally  of  nuts,  which  it  sticks 
in  holes  of  pme  trees  bored  by  woodpecker^ 
resembling  pegs  placed  in  the  wood.  The  red 
or  Hudson's  bay  squirrel  {S.  Hxid»onvu$^  Pall.) 
has  a  stout  body  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  the 
tail  rather  less,  narrow  and  flat ;  ears  moderate|, 
broad,  tufted  at  the  tip.  The  color  above  and 
on  the  sides  is  a  mixed  black  and  grayish  rasty, 
with  a  broad  wash  of  bright  ferraginous  down 
the  back  and  the  upper  surface  of  uie  tail ;  dull 
white  below ;  tail  rusty  on  the  margin,  witliin 
whioh  is  a  narrow  black  band;  there  is  often  a 
black  line  on  the  flanks,  separating  the  colors 
of  the  sides  and  belly;  the  soles  are  hairy  or 
naked  according  to  the  season.  It  is  found 
from  high  nortbem  latitudes  to  the  Mlsdssippi, 
and  throughout  the  northern  and  middle  Atum- 
tic  states  in  elevated  regions.  It  is  active, 
graceful,  fearless  of  man,  cleanly,  and  industri- 
ous in  laying  up  a  winter  supply  of  food ;  it 
sometimes  makes  its  nest  in  outbuildings ;  it  is 
very  lively  all  winter,  eating  its  supply  of  nuts, 
and  the  seeds  of  pines  and  firs ;  in  cold  climates 
it  burrows  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  some 
large  coniferous  tree.  It  is  called  chickaree 
from  its  loud  chattering  note ;  its  fiesh  is  tender 
and  well  flavored ;  it  is  less  gentle  and  easily 
tamed  than  the  gray  squirrel.  The  common 
European  squirrel  {8.  vuJgaru^  Linn.),  much 
resemblii^  tiie  last,  is  abont  14  inches  long,  of 
.which  the  tail  ia  abont  i ;  the  oolw  is  reddish, 
chestnut  brown  on  the  back,  white  below,  be- 
coming gray  in  winter  in  the  north,  and  yield- 
ing then  the  much  prized  ftir  called  minever  ; 
the  ears  are  tufted,  and  the  hair  on  the  tail  is 
directed  to  the  two  sides.  It  is  found  through- 
out Enrope  and  N.  Ada;  it  feeds  in  sunmier 
on  buds  and  shoots,  especially  the  young  cones 
of  the  pine,  and  in  winter  on  a  supply  of  nuts 
which  It  gathers  in  autumn  and  hides  in  some 
hollow  tree.  It  is  an  excellent  olimber,  and 
makes  a  nest  of  moss,  leaves,  and  fibres  very 
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neatly  interwoven,  in  a  bole  or  fork  of  a  tree, 
and  well  concealed;  a  pair  live  together,  fre- 
quenting the  same  tree  for  many  years;  the 
yoong  are  bom  in  Jime,  and  remain  with  th^r 
parents  till  the  following  spring;  they  remdn 
torpid  in  the  very  coldest  days.  The  largest 
of  the  squirrels  Is  the  Halabar  sqnirrel  (8.  maxi- 
mv*\  Schreb.))  38  inches  long,  as  large  as  a  cat : 
it  is  black  above,  the  sides  and  top  of  head 
chestnut,  and  lower  parts  pale  yellow ;  it  lives  in 
palm  trees,  feeding  on  the  milk  and  meat  of  the 
cocoanat. — ^The  ground  squirrels  (tamiat,  lUig.) 
have  cheek  pouches  extending  to  the  occiput 
and  opening  internally ;  the  tad  is  shorter  than 
the  body,  the  feet  Isj^  with  well  developed 
daws  adapted  for  digging,  and  the  anterior 
basal  plate  of  the  zygoma  perforated  by  a  near- 
ly circular  foramen  ;  the  permanent  upper  mo- 
lars are  4,  the  tail  is  not  bushy,  and  there  are 
S  to  6  longitudinal  stripes  on  the  back.  They 
burrow  in  the  ground  near  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  their  nest  is  well  supplied  with  winter 
food;  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
squirrels  proper  and  the  spermophiles  or  prairie 
sqoirrels.  The  common  American  ground, 
striped,  or  cheeping  squirrel,  chipmunk,  or 
hackee,  has  the  body  5  to  6  inches  long,  and 
the  tail  about  4^ ;  on  the  back  and  sides  are  5 
longitudinal  black  stripes,  not  extending  over 
the  rump,  the  outer  2  on  each  side  separated 
only  by  a  white  line ;  rump  pale  chestnut,  and 
the  upper  parts  generally  finely  fizzled  yel< 
lowish  gray  and  brown ;  lids  and  under  parts 
white,  and  a  downy  white  spot  behind  the  ears; 
it  is  the  T.  ttriatat  (Linn.).  It  varies  but  UtUe, 
and  is  found  from  Oanada  and  Lake  Superior  to 
Vi^pnia  and  IDssonrL  It  is  lively,  playfbl, 
and  bosy,  and  may  be  stud  to  occupy  among 
mammals  the  place  of  ^e  wren  among  birds ; 
it  is  very  commonly  seen  running  along  the 
fences  and  walls  in  New  England,  cheeping 
like  a  yonng  chicken,  the  cheek  pouches  dis- 
tended with  nnts  or  seeds,  occasionally  stopping 
and  standing  upright,  watching  against  ene- 
mies,  and  disappearmg  in  some  hole  at  the  least 
alarm.  The  young  are  bom  in  Kay,  4  or  6  at 
a  birth.  They  are  hardly  injurious  to  the  far- 
mer, not  disturbing  the  grain  before  it  is  ripe, 
and  only  gleaning  after  the  harvest;  they  feed 
chiefly  on  nuts,  wheat,  buckwheat,  Indian  com, 
cherry  stones,  and  grass  seeds,  vith  which  their 
winter  borrows  are  plentifully  supplied.  They 
are  easily  captured  in  traps,  but  are  not  readily 
tamed,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  cages ;  their  worst 
enemy  is  the  weasel,  which  pursues  them  into 
their  burrows.  The  Missonri  striped  squirrel 
(T.  guadrivittatut,  Wagn.)  is  smaller,  with  the 
intervals  between  the  stripes  all  grayish  white ; 
beneath  it  is  dirty  grayish  white,  and  the  gen- 
eral color  is  more  ferruginous;  it  most  resem- 
bles the  T.  PaUatrii  (Baird)  of  N.  Asia  and 
Siberia. 

SQUIRREL  CORN.   See  Diobittea. 
SQTTIRREL,  Fltisg.  See  Fltwo  Squibrbi.. 
STAAL,  ItLLBotJiBiTB  Jbannx  Oobdibb  D8 
LA.U1IA.T,  baroness  de.  a  French  writer,  bom  in 


Paris  in  1698,  died  June  16, 1760.  She  was 
educated  by  charity  at  a  convent  in  Bouen ;  in 
1710  she  became  chambeimatd  to  the  duonen 
de  Maine  at  Soeanz,  but  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion by  her  superior  knowle^  and  abilities, 
having  among  her  friends  Fontenelle,  Mari- 
vaux,  Montesquieu,  and  "Mme.  du  De&nd. 
Being  an  active  agent  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Oellamare,  she  was  arrested,  and  was  for  two 
years  confined  in  the  Bastile ;  she  then  resumed 
her  situation  at  Soeaux,  and  afterward  mar- 
ried an  old  Swiss  ofSoer,  the  baron  de  Staal, 
who  was  appointed  commander  of  a  company 
in  the  duke  of  Maine's  guards,  with  the  rank 
of  m^or-general.  She  left  personal  Mimoiret, 
and  letters  that  are  still  sought  for  on  account 
of  their  terseness  and  wit.  The  former  have 
been  f^quently  reprinted  separately  or  in  his- 
torical collections ;  the  latter  are  found  in  her 
(Euvret  eompUta^  vols.  8to.,  Paris,  1881). 

ST  ABAT  MATER,  the  first  words  of  a  oele- 
brated  Latin  hymn  of  the  church,  generalhr 
sung  on  the  festival  of  the  seven  sorrows  of 
the  Virgin,  and  durii^  Holy  Week.  It  was 
probably  composed  by  Jacobus  de  Benediotis, 
commonly  called  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
who  flonrished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century;  but  the  words  have  received  sever^ 
changes.  It  has  been  set  to  muno  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  composers,  including  Pales- 
trina,  Pergolesi,  Astorga,  Haydn,  Nenkomm,  and- 
Rossini.  The  composition  of  Pergolesi  (for  two 
voices  with  an  accompaniment),  oommenced 
upon  his  deathlwd  and  finished  by  another 
hand,  is  the  most  celebrated,  although  that  of 
Bosrini  is  the  most  popular  in  tiie  concert  room. 

STADIUM  (Gr.vniStoi'),  originally  a  Grecian 
course  for  foot  races  at  the  places  where  gamea 
were  celebrated,  and  sometimes  in  the  gym- 
nasia of  cities  where  there  were  no  games. 
The  most  oelebrated  stadia  were  those  at  Olym- 
pia,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Epidanms,  and  the  Pan- 
athenaio  at  Athens.  The  stadium  was  an  ob- 
long area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight 
line,  and  at  the  other  by  a  semicircle,  with 
ranges  of  seats  rising  above  one  another  In 
steps  around  the  circumference.  The  length 
of  the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  600  Oreckn 
feet,  equal  to  606  feet  9  inches  English ;  and 
from  continual  reference  to  it  as  a  comparison, 
tills  length  became  used  tliroughont  Greece  as 
the  stairaard  of  measurement  for  itinerary  die- 
tanoes,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical 
measurement.  From  discrepancies  in  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  Greek  writers,  it  has  been 
thought  that  different  stadia  were  referred  to ; 
but  such  discrepancies  probably  arose  ftom  the 
distances  in  question  being  computed,  and  not 
measured.  Thus,  a  certain  namber  of  stadia 
were  allowed  for  a  day's  journey ;  one  man 
would  moke  the  same  journey  in  loss  time  than 
another,  and  wonld  record  the  distance  as  so 
many  stadia  less  in  proportion  to  this  difference. 

STADTHOLDER  (Dutch,  $tadAtmder,  a  city 
or  state  holder  or  keeper,  a  governor;  Ger. 
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J^attkaiter),  the  title  given  hy  certain  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  to  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  who  thereupon  became  the 
chief  magistrate  or  president  of  those  provinces 
and  oommander-ln-ohief  of  their  forces.  In 
1587  Uaurice,  his  2d  son,  was  appointed  stadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  dignity 
continued  in  the  honse  of  Orange,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions  daring  which  the  states- 
general  governed  without  a  stadtholder,  until 
1747,  when  William  IV.,  of  a  collateral  branch 
of  Uie  Orange  femilj,  was  declared  hereditary 
Btadtholder.  Aiter  the  restoration  of  the 
Orange  fomily  in  181^  the  title  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  kiiw,  which  is  also  hereditary. 

STA£lr-HO£BT£IN,  Amn  Uabix  Lomn 
Chtraunra  (NateebX  banmesa  de,  a  Freneh 
anthoress,  born  in  Paris,  April  22, 1766,  died 
there,  July  14, 1817.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
Necker,  ^e  wealthy  Swiss  banker  and  miniater 
of  finance  to  Lonis  XVI.  Her  early  education, 
under  the  direction  of  her  mother,  was  severe 
and  systematio,  and  almost  from  infancy  she 
was  Ihrown  into  the  society  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  frequented  the  salon 
of  Mme.  Nedcer,  whence  she  acquired  the  art 
of  brilliant  and  thoughtful  conversation,  for 
which  she  was  always  remarkable.  At  the  age 
of  20  she  was  married,  through  her  mother's 
managemMit,  to  the  baron  de  Sta^-Holstein, 
the  Swedish  minister  to  the  French  court — an 
alliance  whtch^  while  it  gave  h&r  rank  and 
pontion  in  society,  had  little  in  the  wishes  or 
mnpathies  of  the  parties  to  recommend  iL  la 
1768  appeared  her  first  work  of  importance, 
L$t6rM  mar  le»  ouvraget  et  le  earaetin  deJ.Jl 
Boumau^  which,  notwithstanding  an  nnrea- 
sonable  admiration  for  her  subject,  contains 
a  masterly  exposition  of  some  of  the  sophi^s 
of  the  NouvelU  Hiloiae.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  revolution  her  imagination  kindled 
at  the  prospect  of  political  and  social  reform 
which  seemed  about  to  dawn  upon  the  conn- 
try.  But  gradually, .  as  popular  violence  and 
fanaticism  gained  a  place  in  the  public  Conn- 
ie she  employed  her  pen  boldly  ia  denun- 
daiUon  of  the  n^oas  oourse  of  parties,  and  in 
defiance  of  Uie  royal  family  and  others,  whom 
ahe  now  oonridered  the  oppreesed  instead  of 
the  oppressors.  Oompelled  during  the  reign  of 
terror  to  leave  Paris,  she  resided  first  at  her 
&ther's  estate  of  Ooppet,  Switzerland,  and  af- 
terward at  Bichmond,  England,  in  society 
with  Talleyrand,  the  count  de  Narbonne,  and 
other  distinguished  emigrants,  some  of  whose 
lives  she  had  saved  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period.  She  returned  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  directory,  and  until  the  usur- 
pation of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon  made 
ber  saloons  the  rallying  point  of  those  who 
&vored  a  compromise  between  monarchy  and 
the  principles  of  1789,  and  looked  with  dis- 
trust upon  the  designs  of  Bon^iarte.  The 
latter,  having  attempted  in  v^  to  eeoare  her 
support,  finally  ordered  her  to  leave  Paris,  and 
not  to  remain  within  40  leagoea  of  the  <d^. 


Fasedonately  fond  of  the  social  attractions  <it 
the  capital,  and  of  the  literary  and  fashionable 
celebrity  which  she  there  eigoyed,  she  obeyed 
with  extreme  reluctance  the  command  of  the 
first  consul,  and  retired  to  Coppet,  where  ^e 
prepared  for  the  press  her  novel  Delphine 
(1802).  She  then  travelled  to  Italy,  her  im- 
pressions of  which  couatry  are  recorded  in 
Corinne  (Paris,  1807),  a  work  defective  in  plot 
and  dramatic  interest,  but  full  of  eloquent  re- 
marks on  scenery,  manners,  and  art,  and  un- 
surpassed as  a  poetical  description  of  a  poeti- 
cal country.  It  has  been  repeatedly  translated 
into  every  Enrqpean  Umgnage,  and  is  still 
l^e  work  on  whtdb  her  literuy  reputation 
mainly  rests.  A  sabseqnent  rendence  in  Ger- 
many, where  she  was  Intimate,  with  Goethe, 
the  Schlegels,  and  other  eminent  men,  afforded 
the  materials  for  her  De  VAllemagne,  which 
was  in  1810  seized  in  Paris  by  the  poUce,  after 
10,000  copies  had  been  printed,  notwithstand- 
ing it  had  passed  the  test  of  the  French  censor- 
ship. The  emperor's  hostility  probably  prompt- 
ed this  arbitrary  act,  although  the  authoress  waa 
informed  by  the  minister,  Savary,  in  answer  to 
her  remonstrance,  that  the  publication  had  been 
stopped  because  *'  the  work  was  not  French." 
Being  closely  watched  at  her  residence  in  Cop- 
pet  after  this,  she  succeeded  in  1812  in  mak- 
ing her  escape  to  England,  whither  she  was 
obliged  to  proceed  by  a  tedious  overland  Jour- 
ney through  Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  the 
seaports  being  closely  watched  by  the  IVench. 
De  VAllemagm  appeared  in  Loudon  iu  1813. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  she  returned 
to  Paris,  and  resumed  her  old  position  as  a  lit- 
erary celebrity  and  a  leader  of  public  opinion. 
She  passed  through  the  Hundred  Days  unmo- 
lested by  Napoleon,  but  after  the  second  resto- 
ration retired  to  Switzerland,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  her  interest  in  active  politics.  She 
travelled  again  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of  restor- 
ing her  heaJth,  and,  returning  to  Paris,  busied 
herself  with  preparing  for  the  press  her  last 
work,  Consideratiom  tur  la  ritolution  Frari' 
faise^  pubUshed  postimmonsly  by  her  son  in 
1819  (8  vols.  6to.).  It  is  written  with  eani- 
mendable  temperance  and  impartiality,  and  la 
remarkable  for  gri^hic  portraits  of  public  men 
of  the  revolutionary  period.  Her  friend  Ben- 
jamin Constant  observed  that  if  she  had  punt* 
ed  individuals  more  frequentiy  and  more  in 
detail,  her  work  might  have  ranked  lower  as  a 
literary  composition,  but  would  have  gained 
in  interest  She  also  wrote  De  Vinjluence  de$ 
pattuMii  (1786);  De  la  litUrature  eontidirSe 
dans  ses  rapports  atec  let  institutions  soeiales 
(1800) ;  Smexions  »ur  le  suicide;  Ussai  »ur  Us 
fictions;  Vis  politique  de  Jfedir;  Dix  annees 
d^exH,  an  autobiographical  narrative;  and  a 
"rariety  of  minor  produotioiUi  some  m  which 
appeared  poathumoualy.  She  was  haried  in  the 
family  tomb  at  Ooppet,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  JSie  tandem  quiescit^  gws  ntmgvam  quiew* 
The  baron  de  StaSl-Holstein  had  died  in  180S : 
and  by  the  d^poutions  of  her  will  it  f^peared 
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that  for  aeveral  years  previous  to  her  death  she 
had  been  secretlj  espoused  to  a  young  officer, 
M.  de  Bocca,  bj  whom  she  had  a  son,  the  con- 
ooalment  of  tiie  marriage  being  due  to  her  re- 
luctance to  part  with  a  name  so  long  identified 
with  her  literary  £une.  She  left  two  children 
hj  hftr  first  hnaband,  the  baron  Angnste  de 
Btafil,  and  Albertine,  dachess  de  BrogHe,  both 
wunent  tor  Tirtnee  and  piety.  The  former 
edited  the  complete  works  of  his  mother  in  18 
Tols.  (Paris,  1820-'21),  and  a  memoir  of  her 
was  pablii^ed  by  Ume.  Necker  de  Saussure 
(8vo.,  Paris,  1831).  In  1863  was  published 
her  inedited  correspondence  with  the  grand 
duchess  Louisa  of  Saxe-Weimar,  from  1800  to 
1817  (8vo.,  London). 

STAFF,  in  military  science,  a  corps  of  officers 
attached  to  a  commander  for  the  purpose  of 
afflisUog  him  in  carrying  hia  designs  into  exe- 
cution. The  staff  of  an  army  may  be  distin- 
guished nnder  8  heads :  1,  the  general  staff, 
consisting  of  a^utauts  general  and  assistant 
a^atants  general,  udes-de-camp,  inspectors 
general  and  assi^ant  inspectors  general,  &c» 
whose  dntie&  apart  from  the  communication  of 
the  orders  of  the  general-in-chief,  embrace  the 
whole  range  of  the  service,  whence  their  title 
of  general  staff  officers;  2,  the  staff  corps, 
whose  duties  are  confined  to  distinct  branches 
of  the  service,  as  the  engineers,  topographical 
engineers,  ordnance,  qaartermasters',  eubsist- 
ence,  medical,  and  pay  departments;  8,  the 
regimental  staff,  which  includes  regimental 
officers  and  certain  non-commissioned  officers, 
whose  duties  assimilate  to  those  of  adjutants 

feneral,  quartermasters,  and  commissaries, 
be  employment  of  a  mmtary  staff^  as  a  regu- 
lar branch  of  the  service,  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  XXV. ;  bat  in  European  armies  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  conslitnted  a  permanent 
corps  nntil  upward  of  a  century  utter.  The 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  of  Napoleon 
were  conducted  by  the  French  army  without 
such  a  corps,  the  officers  employed  on  the  staff 
being  detailed  from  the  various  arms  of  the 
service  for  that  purpose,  and  returning  after- 
ward to  their  own  re^ments.  The  Trench 
have  now  however  a  special  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  staff  officers,  who  form  a  perma- 
nent corps,  and  the  same  may  be  sud  of  the 
principal  military  establishments  of  Europe. 
A  permanent  general  staff  is  however  discoun- 
tenanced by  Bwne  military  authorities,  who 
tiTor  a  E^stem  which  admits  of  aupemunerary 
general  and  re^mental  officers  selected  tem- 
porarily for  staff  duties  by  commanders  of 
troops.  Snch  a  system  has  always  prevailed 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  "  The  lead- 
ing qualifications,"  says  Napoleon,  "  which 
shotild  distinguish  an  officer  selected  for  the 
head  of  Uie  staff  are:  to  know  the  country 
thoroughly ;  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  reconnois- 
sance  with  skill ;  to  superintend  the  transmis- 
■iou  of  orders  properly ;  to  lay  down  the  most 
complicated  movements  intelli^bly,  bat  in  few 
words  and  with  mmpUcity." 


BTAFFA,  a  small  nn&habited  island  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  Argyleshire,  6 
to  8  m.  W.  from  Mull.  It  is  of  irregular  eUip- 
tical  form,  abont  li  m.  in  oironmference.  Its 
surface  is  an  uneven  plateau,  elevated  from  60 
to  144  feet  above  the  sea,  the  upper  rook  being 
composed  of  a  shapelen  basaltio  mass,  with  oo- 
oasionol  small  oolnmns,  resting  npon  a  columnar 
basalt,  hard,  grayish  bu<^  compact,  and  of  per* 
feiftij  regular  forma,  whldi  has  for  its  founda- 
tion a  conglomerate  trap  or  ta&.  This  colum- 
nar basalt,  strongly  resembling  architectural 
designs,  is  indented  with  numerous  caves,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  known  as 
Fingal's  cave.  It  opens  with  a  noble  gateway, 
of  an  absolute  heightfromthe  rocky  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  entablatare  of  117  feet  6  inches,  and 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  mean  tide  to 
the  top  of  the  arch  inside  of  66  feet,  and  nearly 
54:  feet  in  breiulth.  The  sea  at  all  times  flows 
into  the  cave,  imd  has  at  the  entrance  a  mean 
depth  o£  18  feetjbut  at  the  inner  terminus 
shoals  to  9  feet.  The  action  of  the  vaves  has 
broken  a  number  of  the  oolnmns  at  the  en- 
trance. Sir  Joseph  Banks  measured  tJie  depth 
of  the  cave  from  the  entrance  to  the  terminus, 
and  found  it  871  feet  6  inches,  but  it  is  now 
reckoned  as  only  227  feet.  For  the  whole  dis- 
tance the  sides  of  the  cave  are  supported  by 
massive  columns  of  basalt,  usually  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal,  bat  sometimes  with  7  or  9  sides, 
and  very  rarely  triangular  or  rhomboidal,  2,  8, 
or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  from  the  roof  depend, 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  cave,  dusters  of 
columns,  whitened  with  calcareous  stalactites 
and  sparkling  with  innnmerable  crystals.  The 
whole  cave  is  lighted  from  without  so  that  the 
furthest  extremity  is  phunly  distinguished,  and 
the  air  is  said  to  be  arr  and  wholesome.  The 
basaltio  columns,  which  form  the  &cade  of  the 
entire  island,  are  found  in  all  positiona,  erect, 
oblique,  horizontal,  and  carved  or  bent.  The 
other  principal  caves  are  the  Boat  cave,  the 
Oormorant  cave,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
these  birds  which  visit  it,  and  the  Clam  Shell 
cave,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar 
form  in  which  the  basaltio  columns  are  inclined, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  shell  of  the  genns 
pecten;  it  is  80  feet  high,  16  to  18  feet  broad, 
and  180  feet  long. 

STAFFORD,  an  R  oo.  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing  on  the  Potomac,  bounded  8.  W.  by  the 
Bappahannock,  and  drained  by  Aquia  and 
other  creeks ;  area,  88ff  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860^ 
8,556,  of  whom  8,814  were  slavc^  The  surface 
is  billy,  and  the  soil  along  tbe  Potomac  is  mod- 
erately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
178,651  bushels  of  Indian  com,  58,923  (rf  wheat, 
88,750  of  oats,  and  2,018  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  3  cotton  factori^,  6  grist  mills,  S  saw 
mills,  12  churches,  and  245  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Giold  has  been  discovered,  and 
granite  and  freestone  of  an  excellent  quality 
are  found.  The  Bichmond  and  Fredericsburg 
railroad  intersects  the  ooanty.  The  value  of 
real  estate  in  I860  was  $1,696,768,  showing  an 
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iii(»reaM  of  89  per  cent  linoe  1800.  Oqdtal, 
Stafford  Oonrt  House. 
STAFFOBD,  Henbt,  duke  of  BncUngham. 

See  BcoKiNQHAM,  Dukes  of. 

STAFFORD,  WnxLui  Howaed,  viscount,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  Not.  SO,  1613,  exe- 
cuted on  Tower  hill,  Dec.  29,  1680.  He  waa 
the  2d  son  of  Thomas,  20tb  earl  of  Amndel, 
the  veil  known  collector  of  the  Arondelian 
marbles ;  and  npon  the  death  without  issue  of 
his  brother-in-law  Henrj,  4th  Baron  Stafford, 
he  succeeded  in  having  the  dignity  conferred 
apon  himself  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  created  Baroness  Stafford.  In 
Nov.  1640,  a  few  months  later,  he  was  created 
Visconnt  Stafford.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
Roman  OaUiolio  faith,  and  adhered  during  the 
dvil  wars  to  the  royal  cause;  but  alter  the 
restoration,  conceiving  that  he  had  not  been 
rewarded  according  to  his  deserts,  he  was  fre- 
quently fonnd  in  opposition  to  the  court,  al- 
tnongh  he  appears  never  to  have  played  an 
important  part  as  a  legislator.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  of  sufficient  prominence  to  be  singled  out 
by  Titus  Oates,  the  contriver  of  the  "  popish 
plot,"  as  one  of  his  chief  victims.  On  Oct.  28, 
1678,  Gates  deposed  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  upon  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Jesuits,  Lord  Stafford  was  to  have  the 
appointment  of  paymaster  of  the  army ;  and  on 
the  80th  the  aocnsed  nobleman  was  committed 
to  the  tower,  with  other  Oathollo  peers  against 
whom  similar  charges  had  been  preferred. 
After  Ijring  two  years  in  prison,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  on  a  chuge  of  high  treason  before  his 
peers  on  Nov.  SO,  1680,  his  69th  birthday. 
During  a  trial  of  7  days  he  defended  himself 
with  an  ability  for  which  no  one  Iiad  given  him 
credit;  pointing  out  .with  such  skill  the  weak- 
ness of  Oates's  evidence,  that  Evelyn,  who  was 
present,  thought  "such  a  man^s  testimony 
should  not  be  taken  against  the  life  of  a  dog." 
But,  as  Dugdale  and  Tnberville,  the  other  wit- 
nesses for  the  government,  swore  positively 
that  Stafford  had  incited  them  to  assassinate 
the  king,  a  verdict  of  goilty  was  pronounced 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  81.  He  was  executed  8 
weeks  afterward;  and  anohwasthe  revolution 
in  popular  feeling  which  set  in  subsequent  to 
his  conviction,  that,  althouf^  he  had  been  as- 
sailed by  invective  on  the  day  of  hts  trial,  when 
he  protested  his  innocenoe  on  the  scaffold  the 

Siectators  cried:  "We  believe  you,  my  lord, 
od  bless  yon,  my  lord."  His  eldest  son  was 
created  earl  of  Stafford,  which  title  expired 
with  the  4th  earl  in  1762;  and  in  1826  (the 
attainder  of  Ixird  Stafford  having  been  reversed 
in  the  previons  year)  his  descendant  Sir  George 
William  Jeminyiam  snoceedsd  to  tiie  barony 
of  Stafford. 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  and  nearly 
central  oonnty  of  England,  bounded  by  the 
oounties  of  Ohestor,  Derby,  Leiceetor,  War- 
wick, Worcester,  and  Salop;  area,  1,260  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1661,  746,664.  The  prindpcu 
towns  are  Staffoidl,  the  capital,  lichfield,  Wal- 


■all,  Wolverhampton,  Dndley,  Tamworth,  Bar* 

ton-npon-Trent,  Uttoxeter,  Cbeadle,  Hanley, 
Bnrslem,  and  Newcastle-xmder-Lyme.  The 
chi^  river  is  the  Trent,  which  traverses  tiie 
ooun^  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  and  has  several 
considerable  tributaries.  Much  of  the  surfiwe 
consists  of  moorlands,  elevated  in  some  places 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea,  mn- 
ning  in  ridges  separated  by  valleys  sloping 
toward  the  Trent ;  the  land  in  the  valley  of 
the  Trent  is  good.  Staffordshire  is  an  impor- 
tant niana£actiu*ing  county,  and  ooaJ,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  lead  mines  are  worked  extensively. 
The  leading  manufactures  are  iron,  hardware, 
and  earthenware,  of  which  last  it  is  the  chi^ 
seat  in  England,  and  which  ^ves  name  to  a 
dividon  of  the  county  callra  the  Potteries. 
There  is  perhMS  no  article  of  ironmongery  or 
hardware  which  is  not  produced  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  pottery  works  established  by  Jo- 
siah  Wedgwood,  and  still  carried.on  by  his  de- 
scendants, are  in  this  county.  The  ale  breweries 
of  Barton-on-Trent  are  very  extensive  and  cel- 
ebrated. Staffordshire  is  connected  with  the 
surrounding  counties  by  a  perfect  network  of 
roads,  canals,  and  railways.  There  are  some 
remains  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  county 
sends  4  members  to  parliament,  beside  18  for 
the  boroughs. 

STAG,  the  common  name  of  the  red  deer  of 
Europe  (eertvM  eltqihiu,  Unn.)  and  its  con- 
geners. It  is  about  4  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
ders, and  of  a  general  reddish  brown  color, 
tinged  with  grayish  in  the  winter;  on  the 
rump  is  a  pale  spot  extending  a  little  above  the 
tail ;  there  is  a  blackish  dorsd  line,  and  on  each 
side  often  a  row  of  pale  fnlvous  spots ;  the  hair 
is  brittle,  and  in  old  animals  forms  a  kind  of 
mane  on  the  neck ;  the  tail  is  moderate,  the 
tear  bag  well  developed,  suborbital  pit  large, 
and  the  hoofs  narrow,  triangular,  and  com- 
pressed. The  antlers  are  large  and  rounded, 
with  an  anterior  basal  and  a  median  anterior 
snag,  and  the  apex  divided  into  2  or  more 
branches  according  to  age;  they  are  peculiar 
to  the  males,  shed  in  the  spring,  and  repro- 
duced, sometimes  to  a  weignt  of  24  lbs.,  by 
Angost.  (For  fiunily  characters  see  Dbeb.)  It 
is  a  strong,  swift,  and  vigilant  animal,  with  a 
very  acute  sense  of  smell;  it  was  formerly 
found  in  herds  in  th  e  forests  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  temperate  Europe,  but  is  now  raro 
except  in  the  least  inhabited  parts,  like  the 
highUmds  of  Scotland,  where  stag  hunting  is 
still  a  favorite  sport  with  the  privileged  few. 
This  in  old  times  constituted  the  noble  art  of 
vmerie,  as  distinguished  fVom  the  more  plebeian 
chase  of  the  fdlow  deer  and  other'  species 
whic^  resort  to  the  plains  more  than  the  woods. 
Gestation  continues  8  months;  the  young  or 
calf  is  dropped  in  May,  and  is  yellowidi  with 
white  spots ;  the  male  is  called  a  stag  or  hart, 
and  the  female  a  hind,  the  terms  buck,  doe,  and 
town  belonging  properly  to  the  fallow  de^ 
(dama  vutgarii,  Oesn.) :  the  vooison  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  &Uow  deer.  It  has  been  fbnnd 
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fbflril,  with  bones  of  the  elephant  and  oth» 
THudiydenns,  in  the  Kiitdale  cavern,  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland,  and  similar  reoent  formations. 
It  is  represented  in  North  America  by  the  larger 
T^iti  (J).  Canaderuii,  Erzl.).  ^ee  WAPm.) 
Other  stags  in  the  old  woild  are  the  Barbery 
(0.  Bai'barv*,  Bom.),  of  K.  Africa,  of  a  iaA 
brown  cdor  vith  bM^  of  haonohea  ud  obsonro 
roots  white;  and  the  Nepanl  {O.  WtaiiehU, 
Onv.),  brown,  with  a  laroe  white  spot  on  the 
nimp.    Others  are  found  m  India  and  Japan. 

STAQ  BEETLE,  the  common  name  of  the 
fiunily  liteanida^  of  the  lamellioom  pentamerons 
ooleopterft,  of  which  the  type  is  the  genos  lucor' 
ntu  ^nn.).  Many  of  the  'q>eoies  are  of  con- 
dderable  size,  ura.  have  received  their  name 
from  the  large  and  powerfal  mandibles  with 
which  the  males  are  ftimished.  The  stag 
beetle  of  Enrope  (L.  mtvvm.  Linn.)  is  3  inches 
long,  exclnsive  of  the  mandibles,  and  is  the 
la^^est  and  most  formidable  of  the  British 
beeues;  the  oolor  is  Uaok,  with  brown  elytra; 
ttie  head  is  wider  tiban  the  body;  tike  man- 
diblw  eomeonst  ardied,  with  8  large  and  ser- 
era!  anutUer  teeth,  and  nsed  as  instonunents  of 
ofibnoe;  antennn  bent,  pectinated,  and  10- 
Jf^ted,  tibi»  dentated  along  outer  edge,  and 
Uie  tarsi  ending  in  2  hooks.  They  Uve  in  the 
tronlcs  of  trees  by  day,  flying  abroad  at  night, 
often  into  honses,  where  their  sharp  and  stag- 
like horns  cause  no  li^e  alarm ;  the  females 
are  smaller,  with  narrower  head  and  much 
shorter  mandibles.  They  are  also  called  horn 
beetles  and  flying  bnlls.  Aocording  to  De 
Geer,  they  feed  principally  on  the  sweet  juice 
spread  over  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  exuding 
on  the  bark,  which  they  ohttun  by  means  of 
the  bnishee  of  the  under  Jaws ;  the^  are  said  to 
sdze  caterpillars  and  soft-bodied  msects,  and 
to  suck  tfa^  Juices ;  they  are  very  strong,  and 
can  pindi  the  finger  pretty  hard,  bnt  do  not 
nse  their  mandibles  m  this  waj  unless  pro- 
voked, and  their  punctures  are  not  poisonoos; 
tiie^  live  only  a  short  time  in  the  perfect  state, 
perishing  soon  after  laying  their  eggs  in  the 
crevices  of  bark  near  t£e  roots  of  trees.  The 
larvae  are  laige  and  fleshy  grubs  with  very 
thick  body,  arched,  18-ringed,  and  having  a 
brown  scaly  head  armed  with  2  strong  jaws 
with  which  they  gnaw  wood,  reducing  it  to  a 
coarse  powder,  and  often  doing  much  damage 
by  boring  Into  the  tranks  and  roots  of  oaks 
and  beeves ;  there  are  6  scaly  feet,  attached 
to  the  first  8  rin^;  they  are  said  to  be  6  years 
in  coming  to  th«r  growth,  and  by  some  are  re- 
garded 03  the  eomu  of  the  Romans,  a  worm- 
like  grub,  according  to  Pliny,  obtamed  from 
the  oak  and  considered  delicious  food,  but  not 
coveted  by  modem  epicures.  The  largest  of 
the  New  England  species  is  the  L.  eapraohu 
(linn,),  nsnaUy  called  horn  bug;  it  is  about  1^ 
inches  long,  without  the  numdibles,  the'  latter 
being  uokle-shaped  and  toothed;  the  color 
mahogany  brown,  smooth  and  polished.  They 
appear  in  July  and  August.  The  larvas  are  8 
inches  1(his  wh«i  fidl  grown^  straw-oolored. 


with  yellow  head,  brown  jaws,  and  0  stigmata; 
they  live  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  ai>ple  trees, 
willows,  and  oaks,  and  are  sometimes  ii\jurious. 

STAGNELIUa  Ebik  Johan,  a  Swedish  poet, 
bom  in  the  island  of  Oland,  Oct.  14, 1798,  diea 
April  8, 1828.  He  was  the  son  of  a  parish 
pneat,  afterward  made  bishop  of  Oalmar,  and 
reoeiml  his  education  at  the  nnivendties  of 
Lund  and  Upsal.  In  1816  he  became  a  deric 
in  the  Swedish  office  for  ecclenastioal  affurs, 
which  p(^tion  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
died  prematurely  fi-om  exceatdve  drii^Eing.  His 
poetical  writings,  including  many  in  manu- 
script, were  edited  in  1824  by  his  friend  Ham- 
marakOld  in  8  vols.,  and  comprise  epic  or  nar- 
rative poems,  dramas,  lyrics,  ballads,  and  mis- 
cellaneons  minor  pieces.  His  reputation  has 
greatly  increased  smoe  his  death,  and  he  is  now 
ranked  among  the  Swedish  dassics.  His  entire 
works  have  been  translated  into  German,  and 
specimens  of  his  poems  are  gjv«i  in  Hewitt's 
"Scandinavian  Uteratnre." 

STAHI^  GwH»  Ebnst,  a  G«nuni  dhemlBt 
and  pbysioh^^  bom  in  Ajumoh,  Oct.  SI, 
1660,  died  in  Berlm,  Hay  14, 1784.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Jena,  and  became  a  lecturer 
there  in  1684,  professor  of  medicine,  anatomy, 
and  cbfflnistry  at  Halle  in  16&4,  and  royal  phy- 
fflcian  at  Berlin  in  1716.  Professing  as  a  pie- 
tist a  disdain  for  all  learning,  he  was  yet  the 
author  of  two  theories  promiuwt  in  the  his- 
tory of  science.   In  his  Theoria  Mediea  Vera 

Salle,  1707;  new  ed.  by  Ohoulant,  8  vols., 
ipaic,  1881-^8;  translated  into  German  by 
Idder,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1882-'8)  he  sapposbd 
the  existence  of  an  anima  or  immaterial  princi- 
ple resident  in  the  body,  creating  its  organiza- 
tion, and  governing  all  its  processes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  final  purpose  of  preserving  life. 
Every  corporeal  movement,  he  said,  is  tiie 
product  of  a  spiritual  order.  He  invented-  ^so 
the  phli^stio  theory,  whidh  prevailed  till  the 
time  of  Lavoisier,  in  development  and  defence 
of  which  he  published  Zymoteehnia  Fundor 
mentaliM  (1697),  Mmerimenta  et  Observationet 
Ohemiea  (1781),  and  numerous  dissertations. 

BTAHL,  Julius  FniBDBicn,  a  German  Btates- 
man  and  author,  bom  in  Munich,  Jan.  16, 1802, 
died  at  Brtlokenan,  near  Eissingen,  Aug.  10, 
1861.  The  name  of  his  parents,  who  were 
Jews,  was  Schleainger,  but  he  adopted  the 
name  Stahl  when  in  1819  he  was  baptized  into 
the  Protestant  church.  He  studied  law,  was 
appointed  in  18B7  Prinatdoemt  in  the  faculty 
Iftw  at  Munioh,  in  1883  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor  at  Erlangen,  and  in  the  same  year  ordi- 
nary professor  at  Wflrzbnrg.  In  1840  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  university  of  Berlin.  In 
1848  he  founded  with  Bethmann-Hollwe^  the 
German  church  diet,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
president  until  1659,  when  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  evangelical  (low  church)  and  the 
high  Lutheran  parties,  of  which  latter  he  was 
the  leader,  led  him  to  resign.  In  1864  the 
king  appointed  him  syndic  of  the  crown,  and  a 
life  manber  of  the  Swreiihaut  (house  of  lords). 
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He  WAS  also  appointed  in  1859  a  member  of 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  Pms- 
dan  state  ohinnh,  which  position  he  retained 
imtil  1658,  when  he  rerigned.  In  politics  he 
opposed  with  great  vigor  and  talent  the  ^read 
m  ^onocratic  principles.  His  most  important 
work  is  Phil<mphie  det  MeehU  (3  vols.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1880-'87),  in  which  he  develops  his 
mona  theory  of  a  "Ohristian  state,"  which, 
according  to  him,  is  to  aid  the  ohnroh  hj  the 
secular  arm  in  extending  the  dominion  of 
Ohristiamty,  and  in  realiang  its  missioD  upon 
earth.  In  his  work  Die  Kirehemerfcutung,  &c. 
(Erlangen,  1810),  he  declared  himself  in  far 
Tor  of  an  episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. In  1855  he  had  a  oontrovers7  with 
Chevalier  Bonsen,  which,  on  account  of  the 
talent  displayed  on  both  sides,  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  in  literarv  circles.  His  last ^eat 
work  was  Die  Xu£A«r^aM  KirtAa  und  die  Ontm 
(Berlin,  1869). 

STAHB,  Ai>ou  WnsEUf  Tbboiwb,  a  Ger- 
man author,  bom  in  Prenzlao,  Oct.  23, 1806. 
He  was  edacated  at  Halle,  and  taught  there 
tall  in  1886  he  was  invited  to  Oldenburg  as 
professor  in  the  gymnarium.  He  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  history  and  critioism  of 
Aristoteliauism,  and  published  works  thereon. 
An  Italian  journey  fbmished  the  subjects  of 
Mn  /ahr  in  Italien  (8  vols.,  Oldenburg,  1847- 
^50 ;  Sd  ed.,  18CS),  and  of  a  historical  romance 
entitled  Die  S^yuilikaner  in  Neapel  (8  vols., 
Berlin,  1849),  characterized  by  a  German  critic 
as  a  '*  poetical  lava  of  rastic,  martial,  and  rev- 
(dntionary  aoenea."  He  has  also  written  other 
sesthetio  and  historical  works.  He  married  the 
anth<H«SB  Fannj  Lewald  bt  1854,  and  settled  in 
Berlin. 

STAIR,  Lord.   8ee  Dat-bthplb. 

STALACTITE  (Gr.  trra\aC^,  to  droit,  to  drip), 
and  Stauoiotb  (Gr.  (rraXoyftor,  dripping,  drop- 
ping), concretions  of  limestone  fonned  by  the 
water  that  percolates  through  fiseores  in  the 
roofs  of  oaves,  carrying  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution,  which  is  left  behind  as  the  water 
evaporates.  The  collections  thus  formed  on 
the  roof  itself  and  extending  downward  from 
it  like  icicles  are  called  stalactites;  those  pro- 
duced by  &e  drippings  upon  the  floor,  and 
which  rise  in  the  form  of  mounds  towara  the 
roo^  are  called  stalagmites.  It  is  often  the 
ease  that  the  two  meet  and  form  pillars,  and 
sometimes  broad  sheets  when  the  dripping  fol* 
lows  a  fissure  in  the  roof  or  seams  of  stratifica- 
tion, la  parts  of  Weyer's  cave  in  Virginia  tiie 
stalactites  may  thus  be  seen  in  paraUel  rows 
starting  along  the  lines  that  mark  the  divlriona 
between  the  steeply  inclined  strata  in  the  roof; 
and  in  certain  places  lines  of  edieets  are  pro- 
duced which  reach  from  the  roof  to  the  floor. 
Borne  of  them  are  so  thin  as  to  be  translooent, 
and  when  struck  produce  a  ringing  sound. 
The  care  of  Adelsbei^  in  Camiola  is  famous  for 
the  variety  of  its  stalactitio  forms,  and  among 
them  are  some  remarkable  examples  of  this 
diaraoter.  The  stalactites  are  seen  hanging  in 


thin,  transparent  white  sheets  Hke  Ihien,  and 
one  in  partacnlar  is  called  the  "  curtain"  from 
the  atnUng  resemblance  in  its  flexures  to  the 
folds  <tf  a  loose  poident  sheet.  Host  of  the 
nvteeqoe  figures  in  eaves  that  ^ve  to  these 
Ui^  oni^  mterest,  and  suggest  innumerable 
strange  resemblances,  are  due  to  the  vaiying 
fonns  of  the  groups  of  stalactites.  In  one 
place  the  piUars  stand  like  trees  in  a  grove; 
m  another  they  surest  long  colonnades  and 
verandahs  adorned  with  Gothic  tracery ;  agun 
they  hang  over  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  wall, 
resembling  fkUing  waters  arrested  in  thdr 
oonrse  and  turned  into  stone ;  and  with  every 
advancing  step  they  present  new  and  strange 
varieties.  They  are  white  and  translucent  like 
alabaster  when  the  limestone  that  supplies  their 
material  is  pare  and  white ;  but  if  due  contain 
impurities,  these  are  also  taken  along  and  de* 
ponted  with  the  carbmate  of  lime.  Thus  are 
produced  the  various  colors  frequently  seen  in 
stalactites,  and  the  oimoentrio  veins  around 
their  central  axis  which  are  brought  to  view 
in  exposing  a  cross  section  by  fracture.  Ilie 
common  shapes  of  small  stalactites  are  more 
like  those  of  icicles,  but  in  the  interior  the  for- 
mer  are  usually  hollow  for  a  foot  or  more  fctaa 
the  upper  end.  This  results  from  the  water 
before  it  falls  first  evaporating  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  drop  or  collection  of  drops,  and 
thus  causing  the  deposit  of  a  ring  of  stony  mat- 
ter. Down  the  outer  side  of  this  more  water 
gathers,  continually  adding  new  rings  below, 
the  cavity  gradually  conb>acting  and  finally 
terminating  in  a  point.  The  upper  portion 
gains  in  size  by  the  partial  evaporation  of  the 
water  that  fiows  down  it,  and  thus  the  blunt- 
nees  ttf  the  ccme  is  increased.  In  places  where 
the  wind  sweeps  throngh  the  caves  the  regu- 
larity of  the  deposit  is  disturbed. 

8TALLBAUM,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  Ger- 
man scholar  and  educator,  bom  at  Zaasch, 
Sept.  26,  1798.  He  was  edacated  under  Beck 
and  Hermann  at  Leipsic,  where  he  has  been  a 
teachff  since  1830,  and  extraordinary  professor 
in  the  university  since  1840.  He  has  published 
a  highly  esteemed  critical  edition  of  Plato  (12 
vols.,  Leipsio,  1821-'6),  has  edited  several  of 
the  dialogues  separately,  and  is  the  aathor  of 
the  introdnotionB  and  annotations  to  Plato  in 
the  BibUotheea  Grata  (9  vols.,  Gotha,  1827  et 
«M.).  He  has  also  edited  Buddiman's  Ifutitu- 
mnM  Qrmmatiea  Zatina  (8  vols.,  1828),  Ens- 
tathius  (6  vols.,  Leipsio,  1825-'80),  and  Terence 
(6  vols.,  lesO-'Sl) ;  and  he  has  written  several 
treatises  on  educatum. 

STAMEN,  an  essential  oi^an  in  the  infiores- 
oence  of  phienogamone  plants.  The  stamen 
conrists  normally  of  the  filament  and  the  an- 
ther, and  where  the  corolla  is  present  the 
stamens  are  sitnated  immediately  within  it. 
Morphologically  the  stamen  is  a  modified  leaf, 
the  filament  being  the  midrib  or  petiole  and 
the  anther  the  blade  or  lamina.  The  anther 
is  a  closed  receptacle  secreting  within  itself  a 
moltitode  of  f^obulea  or  grains  of  dust  known 
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u  &6  pollen  (Bee  Foujai),  and  which  ue  em- 
ployed in  the  feoondation  of  the  ovaiy.  The 
itainen  is  sabjeot  to  maoj  modifioationB,  and  ia 
redouble  in  its  Bimplest  fonu  to  mere  pollen 
minnnn.  u  ooonn  in  certain  natural  orders. 

STAMFORD,  a  tomufaip  and  village  of  Fair- 
field 00^  Oonn^  Ijing  near  tiie  month  of  1011 
liTor,  40  m.  8.  W.  from  Ker  Haren,  and  86  m. 
K.  E.  from  New  York ;  pop.  in  1860,  V,186. 
The  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroad  trav- 
erses the  village  and  the  8.  part  of  the  town- 
ship. There  is  a  canal  180  rods  long,  SO  feet 
wide,  and  7  feet  deep,  from  the  village  to  the 
bay,  between  Greenwich  and  Shiphan  points. 
The  township  is  drwied  hj  Mill  and  Hiannas 
rivers.  It  has  considerable  coasting  trade,  and 
large  mannfoctoriee  of  iron  ware,  wire,  boots 
and  shoes,  dje  stuflfs,  ooal  oil,  carriages,  wool- 
len, and  doling.  It  is  a  favorite  residence, 
e^iwnally  in  summer,  of  menhants  and  others 
engiaed  in  bonness  in  New  York.  The  vil- 
lage has  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  7  ohnrohea. 

STAMMERING,  a  term  generally  ^>i>Ued  to 
all  kinds  of  defective  ntteranoe;  a  more  ex- 
act use  of  language  wonld,  however,  restrict 
it  to  the  organic  or  sTmptomatio  defects,  in 
distinction  from  stuttering,  which  is  properly 
an  idiopathic  or  functional  difficulty.  Both 
stammering  and  stuttering  may  neverUidess  be 
treated  under  the  common  title.  The  causes 
which  lead  to  stammering  are  usually,  though 
not  always,  oi^anic ;  harelip,  cleft  paw;e,  elon- 
gation of  the  uvula,  enlargement  of  the  ten- 
uis, a  deficiency  or  unusual  position  of  the' 
teeth,  tumors  of  the  tongue  or  cavity  of  the 
month,  and  inflammation  or  nloeration  of  the 
parotid  glands,  are  the  most  frequent  of  titese 
ewuns.  Wbere  the  defect  results  fr«n  fimo- 
tional  distarbance,  its  principal  causes  are 
general  debility,  paralj^  either  local  or  geu- 
eral,  tetanic  or  other  spasms ;  a  rheumatic  or 
neuial^o  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
Jaw,  tongue,  lips,  &o.,  or  of  the  vocal  cords ; 
a  condition  of  intoxication ;  ohorea ;  or  in 
some  cases  a  habitual  imitatioa  of  stammering. 
Stuttering,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  or  never 
organic.  The  stutterer  is  often  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  vocal  oi^ans  are  not  in  any  way  dis- 
eased or  deformed.  His  difficulty  consists  in 
the  momentary  ini^ili^  to  pronounce  certain 
words  or  syllables.  The  stoppage  of  sound 
asnslly  takes  place  at  the  first  syllable,  though 
oocssionally  at  the  second  or  third.  Words 
beginning  with  i,  £,  0*,  ^,  or  m,  usually 
give  the  stutterer  tiie  most  trouble,  because 
they  require  the  closing  of  the  Ups  or  the  press- 
ing of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  month 
for  their  enundation,  and  an  immediate  re- 
opening for  the  vowel  wbioh  follows ;  while  he 
keeps  the  Ups  closed,  and  oompresses  the  cav- 
ity of  the  month  in  the  attempt  to  force  out 
the  sound.  Most  stutterers  can  sing  without 
difficulty,  the  action  of  the  vocal  oigans  being 
much  leas  frequently  interrupted  iu  singing 
than  in  Q>aiiking.  Stutterers  may  be  cUused 


nndertwo  heads,  mental  orpsyohioal  and  phys- 
ical. The  first  class  are  influenced  favorably 
or  nnfavorably  by  whatever  affects  their  men- 
tal state.  Under  the  stimulus  of  pleasant  or 
joyflil  emotions,  thay  experience  little  diffi- 
culty in  oonversstiiHi;  nnoer  depressing  influ* 
enoes,  thehr  utterance  is  serious^  distorbed. 
The  phydoal  statteTw  is  rendered  worse  by 
unpleasant  weather,  great  fftdgne,  vi«nons  in- 
dulgence, and  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  or 
alcoholic  drinks.  Among  the  causes  of  stut- 
tering may  be  named  abnormal  excitability  of 
the  nervoua  system,  diffidence,  fear,  and  other 
Idndred  mental  emotions;  flections  of  the 
br^  and  spinal  cord;  and  the  involuntary 
imitation  of  chorea  and  ecstasy.  Whatever 
tends  to  lessen  the  control  of  the  individual 
over  bis  mnscles  and  nervous  system  will  of 
course  increase  stntt^ring;  and  whatever  de- 
velops the  power<tf  the  wUl  over  the  body  wUl 
lessen  it  The  numtMr  of  bad  stammerers  ia 
estimated  Ooknqbat  at  1  in  6,000;  but  tha 
nnmt>er  who  soffiBr  in  a  greater  or  leas  daeree 
firom  defective  utterance  is  certainly  not  less 
than  1  in  600.  Only  about  iV  of  these  are  fe- 
males.— The  proper  treatment  of  either  stotter- 
ing  or  stammering  is  indicated  by  the  oanse 
which  induces  it  In  the  case  of  the  stam- 
merer there  should  be  a  thorough  investigation 
for  an  organic  cause,  which  if  poeuble  should. 
l>e  rwnoved.  Hence,  the  dipping  of  the  uvula, 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tonsils,  or  the 
excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  a  tongue 
too  large  for  the  mouth,  the  use  of  dectrical 
or  other  remedies  for  the  core  of  paralysis,  the 
oanterization  of  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  the  re- 
moval of  irregular  or  the  insertian  of  iUaa 
teetii,  and  the  administration  ot  tonics  fat  de- 
bility, have  each  rasolted  in  the  eore  of  cases 
<rf  stammering;  bnt  no  one  of  these  will' an- 
swer for  all  or  perhaps  a  mi^Jority  of  cases.  In 
stuttering  also,  the  cause,  when  asoertuned, 
will  iadioate  to  some  extent  the  method  of 
cure.  Temperance  and  abstinence  from  indul- 
gences whidi  sffeot  the  nervous  system  are  of 
oourse  necessary.  The  muscles  must  be  edu- 
cated to  uniform  obedience  to  the  will,  and 
the  will  tr^ed  to  steady  and  intelligent  con- 
trol over  the  muscles  and  nervea  A  course 
of  lessons  in  enunciation,  by  a  capable  teacher, 
will  often  effect  a  complete  cure.  In  the  oaso 
of  the  stupid  or  volaUIe^  this  training  must  be 
long  continued,  if  it  is  to  dSust  any  permanent 
imiHrovement  The  various  rememes  which 
have  been  proposed,  most  of  which  have  had 
a  temporary  bnt  none  a  general  and  permanent 
success,  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  charlatanism.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren 
oi  Boston  la^  down  the  miee  that  treatment 
for  impediments  of  speech  should  be  oom- 
menoed  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12 ;  and  that 
"  little  permanent  advantage  will  be  guned,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  unless  the  ta^atment  be 
resolutely  persevered  in  for  one  or  two  years." 

STAMP  AOTS,  kws  for  the  raising  of  rev- 
enue by  reqiuring  the  use  of  paper  or  parohmenfe 
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bearing  a  gorenunent  stamp  for  Tarions  legal 
and  other  pnrposes.  Such  lavs  were  introdnced 
into  Engluid,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Hary, 
from  Holland,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent have  mnlnplied,  until  now  all  or  nearly  all 
legal  or  commercial  instrmnents  are  embraced 
within  their  reqairements,  as  well  as  many 
things  which  cannot  be  tbos  described;  as 
newspapers,  legacies  (by  means  of  stamped  re- 
ceipts), and  amnission  to  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician, advocate,  barrister,  or  attorney.  80  no- 
taries pablic,  buikers,  pawnbrokers,  and  others 
most  pay  for  a  yearly  Uc^tse,  wMoh  is  given 
them  CD  Btamped  pqior  or  parohmeiit.  The 
provisifHia  of  tneae  aots  have  Tari«d  very  much 
from  time  to  time.  When  the  ^ventment  stood 
in  especial  need  of  mon^,  they  were  extended 
more  widely,  and  the  revenue  from  them  in- 
creased. At  present  these  acts  are  milder  than 
formerly;  bat  it  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  day 
to  pnrsne  any  bumness,  or  enter  into  transac- 
tions, in  England,  withoat  paying  a  tax  to  the 
government  through  a  stamp.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  here  even  a  selection  of  the  principal 
matters  requiring  stamps,  and  still  less  to  enu-> 
merate  them,  the  list  in  the  recent  consolidated 
acts  covering  more  than  100  pages.  The  low- 
est amount  noticed  is  one  penny  for  a  receipt  of 
money  over  £3,  and  the  highest  is  £22,600  on 
letters  of  admiidstration  on  £1,000,000  proper- 
ty.  The  rate  per  oentom  varies  coDslderably, 
being  as  a  role  highest  on  the  larger  sums,  bat 
seems  to  be,  in  general,  ftom  less  than  one  qnar- 
ter  of  one  percent  to  one  per  cent  The  stamps 
are  impreMions  made  upon  paper  by  the  proper 
officers  of  government  If  the  instrument  be 
written  on  parchment,  the  impression  is  at- 
tached to  it  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
instruments  in  blank  and  already  stamped  are 
bought  at  the  stamp  offices.  In  others,  the 
instrument  when  properly  prepared  is  brought 
to  the  ofBce  and  stamped.  The  impression  al- 
ways states  the  price  of  the  stamp,  and  somc- 
tuoes  the  character  or  purpose  of  the  document. 
It  is  obvious  that  snob  mipressioos  may  be  easily 
^iTged^  and  it  is  said  th^  they  have  been  to  a 
ooimderable  extent  To  prevent  it,  this  fotge- 
Tj  was  made  a  ci^ital  offence  by  the  act  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  remained  so  nntil 
about  80  years  ago,  when  the  punishment  of 
death  was  changed  to  that  of  transportation. 
An-esoape  from  the  requirements  of  the  aots 
is  easily  and  certainly  prevented  by  the  pro- 
vision that  no  document  which  needs  a  stamp 
and  is  without  one  can  be  offered  in  evidence 
or  has.  any  legal  force  whatever.  And  while 
the  courts,  regarding  the  stamp  acts  as  penal 
imtromenta.  apply  to  them  the  common  rule 
of  a  strict  interpretation  against  the  act,  they 
seem  nevertheless  to  oppose  and  prevent  the 
admisdon  or  use  of  any  instnmient  so  oon- 
staTioted  as  to  evade  payment  of  the  duty ;  and 
the  acta  generally  impose  a  penal^  upon  any 
evasion  of  thdr  pn>vision8.-~A8  it  is  the 
purpose  c£  the  acta  to  raise  a  revenue  in  tiiis 
way,  they  hare  multiplied,  perhaps  unneoeasa- 


rily^  the  number  of  ibA  docomeots  required  to 
give  validity  to  a  traosaotiini ;  and  qnestiona 
of  this  kind  are  fireqnently  baore  the  courts. 
Thus,  if  the  terms  of  a  stamped  agreement  are 
varied,  there  must  be  a  new  stiunp ;  and  an 
affidavit  used  in  one  stage  of  a  suit,  if  offered 
for  use  in  a  later  stage,  must  be  restamped. 
When  the  instrument  may  lawfully  be  stamped 
after  it  is  executed,  sufficient  time  is  allowed ; 
21  days,  for  example,  in  an  agreement  not  un- 
der seaL  If  a  stamped  instrument  is  lost  or 
withheld  by  an  opposing  party,  an  unstamped 
copy  may  be  used  in  evidence.  .  So  a  witness 
may  use  an  unstamped  receipt  or  other-instru- 
ment to  refresh  his  memory.  If  stamps-  are 
QKdled  so  thi^  they  cannot  be  used,  they  may 
be  returned  to  the  office,  and  will  be  paid  for, 
in  the  absence  of  all  fraud.  While  tiie  acta, 
and  the  courts  in  their  construction  and  ^)^- 
cation  of  them,  aim  at  effectually  preventmg 
aH  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  they  endeavor,  so 
far  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
revenue,  to  prevent  fraud  or  iigustice  from  the 
accidental  and  unintentional  violation  of  the 
stamp  acts.  For  this  purpose  many  instru- 
ments erroneously  believed  to  be  properly 
stamped,  or  accidentally  prevented  from  being 
so,  may  be  subsequently  stamped  and  thns  ac- 
quire legal  validity.  Oar  readers  will  not  for- 
.get  that  the  endeavor  of  England  to  impose 
stamp  dnties  upon  her  transatkntao  coloniu  in 
1765,  was  among  the  efficient  causes  of  the 
revolntion  which  resulted  in  tiiea  indepen- 
dence.— Stamp  acts,  or  analogous  enactments, 
are  widely  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  Borne  countries,  as  in  France,  stamps  ^pear 
to  be  used  as  well  for  the  authentication  of  legal 
documents  as  for  the  purpose  of  revenue ;  and 
it  is  said  that  an  important  part  of  the  income 
of  the  city  of  Paris  is  derived  from  this  source, 
— ^This  indirect  method  of  raising  a  revenue 
has  been  much  and  earnestly  discussed,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
its  propriety  or  utility.  It  seems  however  to 
be  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken.  They 
who  favor  it  generally  rest  their  approval  on  tiie 
fbllowhig  grounds.  It  is  eanly  collected,  at  small 
cost  It  cannot  be  evaded  withoat  gnwt  diffi- 
culty, and  not  to  any  great  extent  By  a  careful 
discrimination  it  may  be  made  to  lay  upon  all 
business  transactions  an  equal  or  propOTtional 
harden.  This  burden  is  borne  by  none  but  those 
who  profit  by  the  transactions  upon  which  it 
rests;  and  while  a  poll  tax  mu^  necessarily 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  payer's  means,  and  a 
property  or  income  tax  is  always  open  to  evsr 
sioh  or  fraud  to  a  great  extent,  and  an  excise 
on  manufactured  articles  is  very  often  cum- 
brous, expennve,  and  inconvenient,  the  im- 
post levied  by  means  of  the  stamp  acts  serves 
to  produce  a  large  revenue  with  a  great  im- 
partiality, and  a  less  coat  and  embarrasament 
than  perhaps  any  other  form  oi  taxation  now 
practised  by  civilized  nations.  The  produce  of 
stamp  duties  in  Great  Britain  £nr  1860  vas 
£6,280,367  14i;  4d. 
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STA^DASD,  tiie  moet  considerable  banner 
ci  an  army,  or  the  national  banner  vhen  dis- 
played in  the  field,  on  pablio  occasions,  or  at 
aea  to  diatingniah  the  dupa  of  one  nation  from 
thow  of  another.  In  oommon  parlance  the 
term  Is  aynonymona  with  banner,  flag,  ensign, 
oreolors.  ForaometimepreviotutoliiereTo- 
lationarjr  war,  and  eren  after  the  declaration 
of  independence,  a  variety  of  flags  were  dia- 
played  in  the  revolted  colonies  of  British  Amer- 
ica, emblematio  of  the  popular  grievanoes  and 
of  the  partioalar  arm  of  service.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  union  flags  in  die  newroa- 
pers  of  1774,  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  de- 
scription of  the  doTioes  employed,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  were  the  oommon  ensigns 
of  the  commercial  marine,  in  which  were 
blended  the  orosses  of  8t.  George  and  8t.  An- 
drew in  commemoration  of  the  onion  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  March,  177&,  a  anion 
flag  with  a  red  fleld  was  hoisted  nixni  the  lib- 
er^ pole  in  New  YotIe,  with  the  insoription: 
"  6eo^  Rex,  and  the  libertiea  of  America." 
The  Oonnecticiit  troops  bore  upon  their  stan- 
dards and  drmns  the  arms  of  the  colony,  with 
the  motto :  Qui  tranttulit  tuttinet;  and  by  act 
of  the  provincial  congress  the  standard  of  eadi 
raiment  was  distinguished  by  its  color,  as  "  for 
the  seventh,  blae ;  for  the  ei^th,  orange,"  &o. 
The  flag  di^layed  by  Gen.  Patnam  on  Pros-, 
pect  hill  near  Bostoii,  Jnly  18,  1776,  was  red 
in  token  of  defiance,  and  bore  on  one  side  the 
motto  of  Gonneoticut,  and  on  the  other  the 
words :  "  An  Appeal  to  Heaven,"  which  were 
adopted  by  a  resolution  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Masaachosetts,  April  29,  1776,  as  the 
motto  to  be  borne  on  the  flag  <^  the  croisera 
of  that  colony — a  white  flag  with  a  green  pine 
tree."  ThefirBtAmerioanflagnuforledinSonth 
Oarolina,  "  a  bine  ground  wlui  a  white  crescent 
in  the  dexter  comer,"  was  designed  by  OoL 
Mooltrie  at  the  request  of  the  ooonoil  of  safety, 
and  was  carried  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Johnston, 
Septl8,m6.  By  a  letter  of  OoL  Joseph  Reed, 
Oct.  20, 1776,  it  appears  that  the  flag  of  the  float- 
ing batteries  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachn- 
setta  cruisers.  The  standard  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  hoisted  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  32, 
1776,  by  Panl  Jones  with  his  own  hands,  as 
Oommodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins  embarked  on 
board  his  flag  ship,  the  Alfred ;  it  represented 
a  rattlesnake  on  a  yellow  field,,  with  the  mot- 
to, "Don't  tread  on  me" — a  device  sn^eeted 
probably  by  the  head  pieoes  of  many  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  revohitionary  interest,  in 
which  a  dlqolnted  snake  divided  into  18  parts, 
with  the  motto,  "  Jtnn  or  die,"  was  employed 
to  ^pifj  the  necesrity  of  nnion.  When  this 
resnlt  had  been  accomplished,  the  device  was 
changed  into  a  united  snake  or  into  a  rattle- 
snake about  to  strike.  A  paper  attributed  to 
Dr.  Franklin  gives  an  elaborate  explanation  of 
tiie  reasons  for  selecting  this  device,  founded 
upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  rattle- 
snake. The  fleet  did  not  sail  from  the  Dela- 
ware ci^es  nntU  Feb.  17, 1778,  when  it  car- 


ried the  flu  known  as  the  "Great  Union," 
which  was  first  displayed  by  Washington  upon 
the  heights  before  Boston,  npon  assoming  the 
command  of  the  newly  o^^ized  army  of  the 
colonies,  Jan.  1, 1776,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
croeaea  of  St  Geoi^  and  St.  Andrew  cm  a  bine 
ground  in  the  npper  corner,  with  a  field  com- 
posed (^alternate  horizontal  stripes  of  red  and 
white,  to  indicate  the  nnion  of  the  colonies 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  within  the 
empire  of  Great  Britun.  The  combination  of 
these  two  colors  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  red  flag  of  the  army  and  the  white  one  of 
the  navy,  previously  in  use,  and  the  form  of 
stripes  by  Uie  order  of  Washington  that  o£Scers 
of  different  grades  should  wear  stripes  of  difi'er- 
ent  colors  "  to  prevent  mistakes,"  and  to  enable 
"both  officers  and  men  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  persons  of  all  officers  in 
general  ounmand."  The  emblems  <^  British 
onion  havfaig  become  ina^ropriate  after  the 
declaration  of  independenoe,  it  was  ordered  by 
congress,  Jane  14, 1777,  "that  the  flag  of  the 
18  United  States  be  18  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white :  that  the  union  be  18  stars,  white  in 
a  blae  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 
It  is  not  known  precisely  to  whom  is  due  the 
credit  ofsaggesting  the  stars  for  the  nnion.  The 
idea  is  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  John 
Adams,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  board  of 
war ;  and  it  has  also  been  arged  with  consider- 
able plausibility  that  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
national  standard  were  borrowed  fr^m  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Washington  family,  the  shield 
of  which  presents  a  white  or  silver  field  trav- 
ersed by  two  red  bars,  with  three  spur  rowels 
or  stars  in  the  n^ifet  portion.  The  reaolntion 
of  Jane  14  was  not  made  pnUic  nntil  Sept  8, 
1777,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  first  flgoredcon- 
spioaondy  at  the  surrender  of  Bnrgoyne  in  the 
succeeding  month;  in  December  of  the  same 
year  they  were  carried  to  Enrope  by  Paul 
Jones  on  his  ship,  the  Banger,  The  fiag,  hav- 
ing been  instit&ted  on  the  representative  prin- 
ciple, to  designate  the  states  of  the  united 
republic,  remained  onaltered  until  1794,  when, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Bradley,  senator  from  Ver- 
mont, which  state,  with  Eentaoky,  had  recent- 
ly been  admitted  into  the  Union,  it  was  resolved 
that  frt>m  and  after  May  1,  1794,  "the  fiag  of 
the  United  States  be  16  8ti^>es,"  and  that "  the 
nnion  be  16  stars,"  &c  The  act  of  1704  con- 
tained no  provisions  for  fhtore  alterations,  and 
until  1816  none  were  made,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  states  oS  Temiessee, 
Ohio,  Lonidana,  Indiana,  and  IGssissippi  were 
added  to  the  Union.  On  the  admission  of  In- 
diana in  1816  a  committee  was  appointed,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wendover  of  New  York,  "  to 
inquire  into  tlte  expediency  of  altering  the 
flag,"  by  whom  the  whole  subject  was  care- 
fully examined.  The  proposition  to  carry  oat 
the  principles  of  Bradley's  act  of  1794,  which 
contemplated  the  addition  of  a  star  and  a 
stripe  for  each  state  admitted  into  the  Union, 
was  deemed  oltjecttonable  on  the  ground  that 
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notbing  would  be  left  to  recall  the  past ;  and 
by  a  Bimilar  coarse  of  reasoning  a  return  to  the 
18  stars  and  18  stripes  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
1777  was  considered  eqaollj  impracticable,  as 
the  past  would  then  only  be  rect^^nised  and 
the  present  ignored.  The  Aag  of  1794  was,  if 
possible,  more  oltJeotionable  than  either  of 
these.  The  credit  of  establishing  the  device 
finally  agreed  upon,  and  which  is  intended  to 
illustrate  at  once  the  origin  of  the  republic 
and  its  progress  in  material  prosperity,  is  due 
to  Capt.  Samuel  0.  Eeid  of  New  York,  who 
gained  distinction  by  his  defence  of  the  private 
armed  brig  General  Armstrong  against  a  great- 
ly superior  British  force  at  Fayal  in  Sept  1814; 
and  his  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  submitted  Jan.  2, 1817. 
Thia  proposed  to  retain  the  18  stripes,  alters 
nate  red  ai^  white,  in  oammemoration  of  the 
18  oolonies  which  took  the  field  in  the  strug- 
gle  for  independence^  and  to  make  the  nnm- 
ber  of  the  stars  (white  on  a  blue  fiddX  rep- 
resenting the  Union,  correspond  with  vaat  of 
the  states,  with  the  proviaon  that  a  new  star 
should  be  added  on  the  4,th  of  July  next  suc- 
ceeding the  admission  of  any  new  state.  A 
bill  ^bodying  these  proTinons  was  also  re- 
ported, but  the  subject  having  been  laid  over 
until  the  next  congress  owing  to  press  of  busi- 
ness, a  new  committee  reported  through  Mr. 
Wendover  a  bill  identical  with  the  former, 
which  on  April  4, 1818,  became  a  law.  The 
fi^  thus  established  was  first  hoisted  over  the 
hall  of  representatives  at  Washington  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month  at  2  P.  M.,  although, 
in  accordance  with  the  act,  its  legal  existence 
could  not  be  recognized  until  the  4th  of  July 
ensuing ;  and  down  to  the  present  time  it  hiu 
continued  to  be  the  national  standard  of  the 
American  Union.  Resolutions  were  introduced 
in  the  dStb  congress  ofiering  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  to  Capttun  Beid  "for  having  designed 
and  formed  the  present  fiag  of  Uie  United 
States,"  but  were  overlooked  amid  the  exciting 
questions  which  subseqnently  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  national  l^slatore. 

8TANDISH,  MiLBS,  the  first  military  leader 
of  the  Plymouth  settlers  in  New  England,  tK>m 
in  lAncashire,  England,  about  1584,  died  in 
Duxbury,  M&s.,  Oct  8,  1656.  He  came  to 
Plymouth  with  the  first  company  in  1620,  pre- 
vious to  which  he  had  aerved  in  the  army  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age, energy,  and  determination,  with  a  fiery 
temper,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the 
early  settlers.  He  commanded  frequent  expe- 
^tions  against  the  savages  that  annoyed  the 
settlements,  and  by  the  boldness  and  skill  of 
his  attacks  inspired  them  with  great  awe  of 
his  military  prowess.  He  visited  England  in 
1626  as  an  agent  for  the  colony,  and  after  his 
return  settled  at  Duxbury,  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  held  the  office  of  magistrate  or 
assistant  for  that  town. 

6TANFIELD,  Olabkboit,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  Sunderiand  about  1798.  In  early  life 


he  followed  the  sea,  acquiring  thereby  a  knowl- 
edge of  marine  scenery.  He  was  afterward 
distingni^ed  as  a  theatrical  scene  paintw,  bs- 
oame  an  exhibits  in  the  galleriea  of  the  Bntish 
instttntimi  and  the  society  of  British  artists^ 
and  in  1882  he  was  elected  an  assodate  of  the 
royal  academy,  and  in  1886  an  academician. 
His  works  comprise  almost  every  kind  of  land- 
scape, but  as  a  painter  of  sea  pieces  he  enjoys  a 
unique  reputation.  Among  his  pictures  of  this 
class  are  views  in  and  about  tiie  chief  cities 
of  the  Italian  coast,  and  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
mandy, Holland,  and  England.  As  an  imagina- 
tive painter  in  the  same  department  he  has 
produced  many  striking  works,  including  his 
"Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  on  the 
Coast  of  Holland "  The  Yictory,  bearing  the 
Body  of  Kelson,  towed  into  Gibraltar "  The 
Abuidoned,"  the  sentiment  of  which  Buskin 
characterized  as  "  verr  grand and  "  The  Bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar."  He  has  occasionally  at- 
tempted with  success  a  very  different  class  of 
subjects,  familiar  examples  of  which  are  "  The 
French  Troops  fording  the  Magra,"  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Roveredo,"  "The  Pyrin^es,"  and  "St 
Sebastian  during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,"  He  has  been  a  prolific  designer 
for  illustrated  works,  and  has  published  a  series 
of  lithc^aphic  copies  of  his  sketches,  "The 
Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ueuse''  (foL,  1888). 
He  is  perhaps  tiie  most  popular  of  ming  "Eng- 
lish  landscape  painters. 

STANFORD,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  philanthropist,  bom  at  Wands, 
worth,  Enj^d,  Oct  20,  1764,  died  in  New 
York,  Jan,  14, 1884.  He  studied  medicine  fm 
a  time,  but  engaged  in  teaching  at  Hammer^ 
onith,  near  London.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  church  of  England,  but  nnited  with  tiie 
Baptist  church,  and  in  1786  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  spent  a  few  months  at  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  and  theu  opened  an  academy  at  New 
York.  In  1787  he  became  pastor  of  tiie  first 
Baptist  churchy  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  whOe 
there  wrote  a  history  of  that  church.  In  Nov. 
1789,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  again  be- 
came a  teacher ;  and  in  1791  be  commenced  a 
course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures.  A  Baptist 
church  having  been  formed  through  his  exer- 
tions in  1794^  he  served  in  connection  with  his 
other  duties  as  its  pastor  for  the  next  6  or  7 
years.  He  conUnned  teaching  till  1818,  when 
be  finally  relinquished  his  school.  In  1808  he 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  almshouse,  and 
in  1811  became  the  chaplain  of  that  institution. 
His  field  of  labors  ultimately  embraced  the 
prisons,  ho^itala,  and  charitable  asylums  of  the 
city.  He  also  gave  instruction  to  classes  of 
theological  students.  Beside  the  "History  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,"  al- 
ready mentioned.  Dr.  Stanford  was  the  author 
of  numerous  tracts  and  small  reli^ous  works, 
and  published  a  number  of  addresses  and  dis- 
courses, and  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  "  The 
Aged  Christian's  Companion"  <8to..  1629), 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
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STAKHOPE.  I.  Jajos,  earl,  a  British  states- 
man and  soldier,  bom  in  1673,  died  in  London, 
Feh.  6,  1731.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Stanhope,  a  brother  of  the  2d  earl  of  Chester^ 
field  and  a  d^lomotist  of  some  distinction  un- 
der WUliwu  HI.  Entering  the  miUtary  serrioe 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  in  1694  commiadcmed  a 
captun  in  the  foot  gnards.  After  serving  with 
credit  in  the  wars  in  Flanders  which  terminated 
wUii  the  peace  of  Byswiok,  he  participated  in 
the  disastrous  expeditions  of  1702  and  1704  to 
the  Spani^  peuinsala ;  and  in  1705,  being  then 
a  brigadier-general,  he  shared  in  the  exploits 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  brilliant  Spanish 
oampaign.  In  1707  he  was  made  m^jor-gen- 
eral,  in  1708  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bndsh 
forces  in  Spain,  and  in  the  lattw  year  eflfeoted 
the  redoetum  of  ICnoroa  and  the  captare  of 
Fort  ICahon.  After  guning  farther  important 
sooceMea  in  Spun,  he  was  on  Nor.  27, 1710, 
surprised  by  the  doke  of  Yenddme  at  Brihnega, 
and  forced  with  his  army  of  2,000  men  to  ca- 

Eitnlate.  Sabaeqnent  to  his  retom  to  England 
e  held  no  military  command,  but  became  a 

Erominent  whig  member  of  parliament,  to  which 
e  had  been  regolarlj  returned  since  1702. 
Having  distiagaiwed  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  the  comraercifll  treaty  with  France  and  on 
other  ocoasioas,  he  was  appohited  by  George  1. 
on  his  accession  one  of  his  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  Visconnt  Townshend  being  Uie  other. 
The  intrignes  of  the  earl  of  Sanderland,  by 
whom  Stuihf^  it  haa  been  aaserted,  was  in- 
cited to  betray  his  ministerial  colleagues,  led 
to  the  retirOTient  of  Townshend,  Walpole,  and 
others  of  the  cabinet;  and  Stsnhope  was  in 
April,  1717,  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
a  few  months  afterward  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston  and  Visoonnt 
Stanhope  of  Mahon.   In  the  snoceeding  year 
he  resumed  bis  office  of  secretary,  Sunderland 
becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was 
crated  Earl  Stanhope.  On  Feb.  4, 1721,  while 
replying  with  mach  heat  to  an  attack  upon  the 
minbtry  by  the  duke  of  Wharton,  he  burst  a 
blood  veaael,  which  caused  his  death  on  the 
sacoeeding  djay.  II>  Ohables,  Sd  earl,  grand- 
son of  tJie  preceding,  born  in  Aug.  17S8,  died 
in  1816,    By  his  flrat  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Ohatlum,  h«  had  8  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  the  eccentric  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hopeu  Saccoedlng  to  his  family  honors  in  1786, 
he  became  noted  for  his  radical  democratic 
opinions  on  the  prominent  questions  of  the  di^, 
in  discuBsing  which  he  carried  the  principles 
of  the  wbigs,  with  whom  he  voted,  to  a  point 
deemed  so  perilous  by  that  party  that  none 
dared  follow  him ;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  be  used  to  be  called  "  the  minority  of  one." 
As  a  mechanical  inventor  he  is  well  known  by 
the  printing  press  which  bears  his  name,  by 
his  improvements  in  the  construction  of  locks 
for  csnala,  and  by  twq  ingenious  calculating 
machinee,  one  of  which  performed  addition 
and  sabtractioiu  and  the  other  multi^ioation 
and  division.  He  also  gave  oonndcrable  attan- 


Uon  to  the  Buljeet  ot  deotridty,  and  in  1779 
published  his  theory  of  what  is  called  Ae  re- 
tarn  stroke.  His  political  works  consist  of  a 
refutation  of  Price's  "  Flan  for  a  Sinking  Fund," 
a  rejdy  to  Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
RevoluUon,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  Juries."  IIL 
Philip  Henxt,  6t^  earl,  a  British  statesman 
and  author,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Walmer,  Kent,  in  1806.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1827,  and  in  1880,  being  then  known 
by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Mahon,  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Wotton  Bassett, 
upon  the  disfranchisement  of  which  borough 
he  was  returned  for  Hertford.  Being  nnseat^ed 
on  petition,  he  was  reflected  in  1886,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  Hertford  until  1868.  He 
haa  been  oonserrative  in  politics,  and  held  of- 
fice during  brief  periods  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
duke  of  WelUngton  and  Sh*  Robert  FeeL  As 
a  legislator  he  is  favorably  known  by  the  copy- 
right act  of  1842,  which  he  introduced  and  car- 
ried, and  he  occupies  an  important  place  among 
modern  English  writers  'of  history  and  biogra* 
phy.  His  first  work  was  the  "  Life  of  BeUsa- 
rius"  (8vo.,  1829),  succeeded  by  a  "History  of 
the  War  of  Suocession  in  Spain"  (8vo.,  1832), 
and  the  "  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  171S-'83" 
(7  vols.,  18d6-'54).  His  remaining  works  com- 
prise "Spain  under  Charles  U."  (8vo.,  1840); 
"  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Oond6"  (IBmo.,  1845) ; 
"ffistorical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly 
Review"  (8vo.,  1849);  a  "Life  of  Joan  of  Arc" 
(1868) ;  and  8  "  Llfi»  of  William  Pitt"  (4  vols. 
8yo.,ieu  etteq.).  -He  has  edited  "The Letters 
of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  <^  Cheaters- 
field  "  (1846  ;  2d  edition,  6  vols.  8ro.,  1868),  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Ikfr.  Cardwell,  2  vols,  of  the 
"  Memoirs  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart."  (1866-'7),  to  be  followed  by  a  selection 
from  his  correspondence.  During  the  pub- 
lication of  his  history  of  England  he  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  Kr.  Jared  Sparks  on 
the  aoonracy  and  value  of  the  liter's  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Writings  of  George  Washington." 
He  subsequently  exonerated  Mr.  Sparks  from 
the  charges  of  serious  "  omissions  and  addi- 
tions" orij^nally  prefeittd  againrt  him,  but 
continued  to  "differ  wiaely^  from  lum  on  the 
prinlMei  and  duties  pertaining  to  an  editor." 
Lord  Mwhope  succeeded  to  his  tiUe  in  1866, 
unce  which  time  he  has  taken  a  less  active 
part  in  public  life.  In  18S4  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.O.L  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  since  1846  he  has  been  president  of  the 
society  of  antiquaries.  He  was  i^pointed  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  his  literary  executor. 

STANHOPE,  Lady  Hbstbb  Luot,  an  eccen- 
tric English  woman,  bom  in  London,  March 
12,  1776,  died  at  Joon,  in  the  Lebanon,  June 
28,  1889.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Charles, 
8d  Earl  Stanhope,  by  Hester,  daughter  of  the 
great  earl  of  (Jhatham,  and  in  girlhood  was 
remarkable  for  precocity,  and  boldness  and 
independence  of  character.  Unlike  her  father, 
who  waa  almoat  a  democrat  in  principle,  she 
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prided  herself  upon  her  aristocratio  birth,  and 
tiie  Biqierior  mental  and  physical  qaaUiaes 
which  she  supposed  to  be  its  ooncomitants ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  cooseqaence  of  this 
antagonism  between  parent  and  child  that  at 
an  early  age  ^e  entered  the  £unilj^  of  her  ancle 
William  Pitt,  with  whom  she  lived  until  his 
death,  acting  as  bis  private  secretary  and  sbar^ 
ing  in  all  his  confidences.  Pitt  having  recom- 
mended his  niece  to  the  care  of  the  nation,  she 
received  a  pension  of  £1,200,  which  proving  in- 
adequate to  support  her  according  toner  former 
rank  and  style,  she  retired  to  solitude  in  Wales, 
In  1810,  disgusted  with  the  artificial  character 
of  European  society,  and  influenced  also  by  the 
impression  ^at  a  great  destiny  awaited  her  in 
the  East,  she  resolved  to  ezp^riate  herself. 
After  spending  several  years  m  travel,  dnring 
which  uie  vifflted  Jemsalem,  Baalbec,  Damasoos, 
and  Palmyra,  at  which  last  place  she  is  sod  to 
have  been  crowned  by  60,000  Arabs  queen  of 
the  East,  she  established  herself  in  1818  at  the 
deserted  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  beside  the  little 
village  of  Joon,  and  within  8  miles  of  Sidon. 
Her  striking  manners  and  conversation,  her 
munificence  and  repntatioa  for  extraordinary 
wealth,  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
neighboring  tribes  and  their  chiefe,  who  learned 
to  admire  and  ultimately  to  fear  her.  The 
old  convent,  perched  upon  an  isolated  eminence 
among  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Lebanon,  was 
soon  converted  into  a  fortress  garrisoned  by  a 
band  of  Albanians,  and  became  a  refuge  to  all 
the  persecated  and  distressed  who  sought  her 
assistance.  Possening  a  passion  for  intrigue 
and  condderable  diplomatic  talent,  she  exer- 
cised a  deq)otic  sway  over  the  surrounding 
country,  fomenting  and  allying  commotions 
at  her  pleasure.  8o  powernil  was  the  influ- 
ence which  she  wielded,  that  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
when  about  to  invade  Syria  in  1882,  was  con- 
itrained  to  solicit  her  neutrality.  After  the 
^ege  of  Acre  in  the  same  year,  she  is  said 
to  have  sheltered  several  hundred  rei^gees. 
Whether  for  the  purpose  of  awing  her  follow- 
ers or  from  inward  conviction,  she  practised 
astrology  and  other  secret  arts,  and  promul- 
gated some  peculiar  i||ligiou8  sentiments  which 
she  held  to  the  last  That  her  mind  was  dis- 
eased on  certain  points  is  clear  from  the  &ct 
that  she  kept  in  a  magniflceot  stable  two  mares, 
on  which  she  fimoied  she  was  to  ride  into  Je- 
rusalem with  the  If  esdah  at  hia  next  coming, 
to  inaugurate  the  millennium.  She  treated 
with  extreme  rudeness  many  of  the  travellers 
who  visited  her,  particularly  Englishmen,  and 
had  an  especial  enmity  against  consuls  and  com- 
mercial agents,  who,  she  said,  '*  were  intended 
to  regulate  merchants,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
or  control  nobility."  The  extravagant  state 
which  she  maintained  and  her  numerous  bene- 
factions gradually  brought  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, and  during  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  she  was  constantly  harassed  by  debts. 
Nothing,  however,  conld  tempt  her  to  return 
to  Eng^d,  and  she  was  forced  to  resort  to 


various  ^shonorable  shifts  to  elude  her  credit 
tors,  dying  at  last  with  no  European  near  her, 
and  surrounded  by  a  orowd  of  native  servants, 
who  plundered  the  house  almost  before  life 
had  left  her  body.  She  was  buried  in  tiie  gar- 
den adjoining  her  residenoe  by  the  British  con- 
snl  at  Beyront  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  an 
American  missionary,  the  latter  ot  whom,  for 
several  years  her  neighbor,  thus  sums  up  her 
qualities:  "On  most  solgeots  she  was  not 
merely  sane,  but  sensible,  well  informed,  and 
extremely  shrewd.  She  possessed  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  conversation,  and  was  perfectly 
fascinating  to  all  with  whom  she  chose  to  make 
herself  agreeable.  She  was  however  whim- 
sical, imperious,  tyrannical,  and  at  times  re- 
vengefol  in  a  high  degree.  Bold  aa  a  lion,  she 
wore  the  dress  of  an  emeer,  weapons,  pipe, 
and  all;  nor  did  she  fail  to  rule  her  Albaidan 

gauds  and  her  servants  with  absolate  author- 
y.  She  kept  spies  in  the  princmal  cities,  and 
at  the  reddenoes.  of  pashas  and  emeers,  and 
knew  every  thing  that  was  going  forward  in 
the  country."  Her  "Memoirs  as  related  by 
Herself"  (8  vols.  8vo.),  and  "Travel8"  (8  vols. 
8vo.)  by  Dr.  Hereon,  who  bad  been  for  several 
years  her  phyncian,  were  puUished  soon  after 
her  death. 

STANHOPE,  Pmup  DoBUB.  See  Cbmo- 

TEBFIKLD. 

STANISLAS  L  LESZOZYNSKI,  king  of  Po- 
land, and  afterward  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
bom  in  LembergjGalicia,  April  20, 1677,  died  in 
Lun6ville,  Feb.  28, 1766.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bai^iael  Leszosynski,  palatine  of  Posen  and 
treasiuvr  of  Poland,  and  was  app<Hnted  arch- 
bntier  of  the  crown  by  Angostnall.  When  war 
broke  ont  between  Ohailes  XIL  of  Sweden  and 
that  prince,  he  was  in  1704  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  former  by  the  diet  at  Warsaw,  won  the 
good  graces  of  the  conqueror,  and  through  bis 
inflnenoe  was  in  the  same  year  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Poland.  This  he  held  but  a  few 
years;  his  patron  having  been  defeated  at  Pul- 
towa  in  1709,  he  was  unable  to  resist  his  com- 
petitor Augustus  n.,  left  Poland  in  1712,  and 
took  refbge  in  Pomerania,  and  then  in  Sweden. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  he  was  willing  to  abdi- 
cate, and  having  gone  for  this  purpose  to 
Oharles  Xn.,  then  at  Bender,  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  hon>odar  of  Uoldavia  and  deliv- 
ered  to  the  Turks;  -being  released  in  1714,  he 
returned  to  Sweden,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Deux-Pontaby  Charles  XII.,  and  remiuned 
there  until  that  prince's  death  in  1719.  With- 
out protection  and  bereft  of  hia  patrimonial, 
estates,  he  songht  an  asylum  in  France,  and 
the  r^^t  Philip  of  Orleans  granted  him  a 
pension  and  permisdon  to  reside  at  Wissem- 
twnrg,  Alsace,  where  he  lived  obscurely  with 
his  only  danglkter  Marie  Leszczynska.  He  had 
given  up  all  ambitions  aspirations,  when  he 
was  suddenly  apprised  that  the  hand  of  bis 
daughter  was  desired  for  Louis  XV.,  to  whom 
she  was  married  Sept.  S,  1726.  In  1788,  on 
the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  he  was  recfdled  to 
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Poland  hj  his  adherents,  who  hoped  that  he 
wonld  be  sapported  by  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  he  however  received  only  Inkewarm  as- 
nstance,  while  Bnsaia  strongly  favored  his  com- 
petitor Augiutiu  in. ;  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  Dantzio,  where  he  was  besieged  by  a  Bqb- 
dan  army,  and  after  a  bdd  reaiatanoe  of  sev- 
eral  monuis  had  a  remaAable  eso^.  la  ac- 
cordance with  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
of  Vienna  in  17S8,  he  resigned  hia  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  but  was  allowed  to 
prtterve  his  royal  Utle;  lus  confiscated  estates 
were  rest<»%d  to  him,  and  he  received  beside 
from  Anstria  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
which  on  his  death  were  to  be  united  to 
France.  He  died  after  8  weeks'  safienng,  caused 
by  his  garments  taking  fire  as  he  was'reading. 
He  has  been  deservedly  styled  Le  Bimfaimnt, 
He  left  several  essays  on  philosophy,  politics, 
and  morals,  which  have  been  printed  under  the 
tiUe  of  (Ewret  du  philoeophe  hienfaitant  (4 
vols.  8to.  and  4  vols.  ISma,  1766),  a  selection 
from  wUoh  (^tsoret  eA<nnet  de  Stanvlaa,  roi 
de  Pologne,  due  de  Lorraine  et  de  Bar)  was 
pabliahed  in  1835. 

STANISLAS  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  Poland. 
See  PoLAKD,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  4SSf-'8. 

STANISLAUS,  a  central  co.  of  OaUfomia, 
bounded  N.  in  part  by  the  Stanislaus,  and 
drained  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tuolumne 
rivers ;  area,  nearly  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,245.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  the 
soil  well  adapted  for  farming  and  grazing.  The 
chief  productions  in  1868  were  18,600  bushels 
of  wheat.  48,000  of  barley,  and  76,000  lbs.  of 
wool.  Gold  and  other  minerals  are  fotmd. 
Capital,  La  Grange. 

STA17LET,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  North  Carolina, 
bonnded  E.  by  the  Yadkin  end  S.  by  Bwkj 
river ;  area,  380  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,801, 
of  whom  1,169  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
monntunous  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  81,267  bushels 
of  wheat,  208,281  of  Indian  corn,  and  22,877 
of  oats.  There  were  3  tanneries,  6  grist  mills, 
31  churchy  and  600  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Gold  and  silver  in  considerable  quan- 
tities have  been  found.   Oa^tal,  Albemarle. 

STANLEY,  Fdwabd,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1779,  died  at 
Brahan  castle,  Boss-shire,  Sept  6, 1849.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Jolm's  college,  Cambridge, 
cad  in  1806  presented  to  the  living  of  AlderlOT-, 
which  he  retained  for  the  next  82  years.  He 
gave  much  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  hia 
ndghborhood,  and  became  a  contributor  on  such 
topics  to  "Blaokwood's  Hagazine"  and  other 
periodi^Is.    His  "  Funiliar  History  of  Birds, 
tbeir  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts"  (3  vols., 
18S5),  was  pabliahed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. 
in  1837  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Melbourae  uie 
bbhopric  of  Norwich,  which  he  accepted  with 
aotae  reloctance.    His  views  were  of  so  liberal 
a  character,  that  he  was  accused  of  latitudina- 
rfuiism.    His     Addresses  and  (Surges"  were 
vou  XV.— 8 


published  in  1861,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  His  remaining  works 
comprise  Questions  on  the  Bible,"  and  a 
numbdr  of  occasional  sermons,  pamphlets,  isc. 
He  was  a  fellow  otHtM  royal  sodety,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  linntsan  sodety.— Abthub  Pbh- 
BHTH,  an  English  olergyman  and  uthor,  son 
.  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Alderle^,  Dec.  18, 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  Bugby  under  Br. 
Arnold,  and  in  1838  was  graduated  at  Univer- 
sity college,  Oxford,  where  he  subsequently 
resided  for  several  years  as  tutor.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  canons  of  Canter- 
bury, which  office  he  still  holds,  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  chapluns  of  Prince  Albert.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  regios  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  at  Oxford.  In  1842  be  preach- 
ed the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  the 
chapel  of  Bugby  school,  whose  "  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence" he  pnl^lished  in  1844.  He  has 
^o  pablished  "Sermons  and  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  Age"  (Oxford,  1847) ;  a  "  Leotore  on 
the  Stndy  of  Modem  ffistory"  (1864) ;  "  Histof- 
ioal  Memorials  of  CanterbniT''  (1866) ;  Sinai 
and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History** 
(2ded.tl857);  "History  of  the  Eastern  Church" 
(1861) ;  and  several  occasional  sermons  and  lec- 
tures. He  is  a  leader  of  the  so  called  "  Broad 
Church"  party  in  England. 

STANLEY,  Edward  Henbt  Smith,  styled  by 
courtesy  Lord  Stanley,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  at  Knowsley  Park,  July  21, 1826.  He  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  present  earl  of  Derby, 
and  was  educated  at  Bugby  under  Dr.  Amold, 
and  at  Trinity  collie,  Cambridge.  Having 
contested  unsnccessfiuly  the  representation  of 
Lancaster  in  parliament,  he  made  an  extended 
toar  in  North  America,  visidng  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Inma  islanda,  and 
during  his  absence  was,  in  Deo.  1848,  elected 
for  the  borough  of  Lynn-Re^.  Dnring  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  India  be  was  app(»nted  un- 
der secretary  of  state  for  foreign  i^aira  in  the 
first  administration  of  hia  fether  (Feb.  37  to 
Dec.  38,  1852) ;  and  at  the  general  election  of 
1863  he  was  again  returned  for  I^mn-Begis, 
which  he  has  continued  to  represent  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he 
submitted  to  the  house  of  commons  a  motion 
which  contemplated  a  more  complete  reform 
of  Indian  affure  than  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  Aberdeen-Bossell  administration,  and 
which  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  1868.  Altiiotwh  a  oonserranve  in 
politics,  Lord  Stanley  showed  snc^  Uberal 
views  on  many  qnesMona,  particularly  the  abo- 
lition of  chnroh  rates,  and  recommended  him- 
self to  public  approval  bo  strongly  by  his  ef- 
forts for  the  intelleotnal  improvement  of  the 
lower  classes  through  the  establishment  of 
mechanics'  institutes  and  libraries  and  the  pro-' 
motion  of  popular  education,  that  on  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Molesworth  in  1865  he  was  of- 
fered by  Lord  Palmerston  the  seals  of  the  colo- 
nial office,  which  he  declined.  He  however 
accepted  the  office  in  the  second  Derby  cabinet, 
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formed  in  Feb.  1858,  and  in  the  enoeeedlng 
Kaj  assmned  the  presidenoy^  of  the  board  of 
control  npoQ  the  reognation  of  the  earl  of  £1- 
iQnborongh,  with  the  title  of  her  ma^ty's 
oommlflidoiier  f6r  the  afEidn  of  Li^"  Upon 
the  transfer  of  the  goTemment  of  India  from 
the  East  India  company  to  the  imperial  crown 
(Ang.  1868),  he  became  the  first  secretary  of . 
the  new  department  of  India  then  created. 
Binoe  the  retirement  of  the  Derby  ministry  in 
Jane,  1869,  he  has  not  held  office. 

STANLEY,  Thomas,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  1626,  died  in  London,  April  12,  1678. 
He  was  educated  at  PembrolEe  ball,  Oxford, 
and  sabseqnently  resided  for  several  years  in 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  1649  he  published  a 
volnme  of  "  Poems  and  Trandations,"  followed 
in  16i56-'60  by  his  "History  of  Philosophy, 
containing  the  Idvea,  Opiniraia,  Actions,  and 
IMsconrses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect" 

SI  vols,  fol.),  by  far  his  most  important  pro- 
nction.  A  Latin  trandation  of  it  by  Olearina 
was  pDbliahed  at  L^pac  in  1711.  In  1668  ap- 
peared his  edition  of  ^Ssobylus,  inclading  the 
migments  and  the  Greek  scholia,  together  with 
a  commentary  and  a  Latin  version.  Aveprint 
(tf  tiiis  edition,  with  the  commentary  enlai^ed 
and  corrected,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1809  by  Dr.  BuUer  (4  vols.  4to.).  In  1814-'l6 
appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems  with  a  bio- 
grapbical  memoir  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

STANZA  (Ital.),  a  certain  number  of  lines 
regularly  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  forming 
one  of  the  divisions  of  a  poem.  The  stanza 
rtionld  properly  twminate  with  a  full  point  or 
pause,  whence  its  name,  vhioh  dgnifies  a  station 
or  resting  plaoe;  bnt  in  practice  this  rule  is  not 
always  observed,  even  in  such  varieties  as  the 
Bpenserian  stanza,  where  the  metre  would  seem 
eq>eci&IIy  to  require  a  faU  pause. 
STAB.  See  Astbonoht. 
STAR  CHAMBER,  Court  ov  thb  (curia  ca- 
mera $teUata,  so  called  from  the  gOded  stars  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  old  council  chamber  of  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  in  which  it  sat),  a  tribu- 
nal fiunoua  in  the  political  history  of  England, 
and  of  which  mention  is  made  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  appears  to  have  been 
then,  and  for  upward  of  a  century  and  a  half 
afterward,  identical  with  the  ancient  wnetKum 
regu,  or  king's  ordinanr  council,  which  alone 
exercised  jurisdiction,  the  eoneUivm  teeretvm, 
or  privy  council,  being  a  deliberative  body;  and 
at  the  aooesuon  of  Henry  YII.  its  powers  had 
become  so  greatiy  abridged  by  restraining  stat- 
utes as  to  render  it  almost  inoperative  as  a  court 
of  justice.  The  statute  of  8  Henry  VII.  (1488) 
placed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  or  rather 
of  a  port  of  the  council,  on  a  permanent  basis 
by  eatablisbiug  a  court  composed  of  three  high 
officers  of  state  (to  whom  a  fourth  was  subse- 
QuenUy  added),  a  bishep  and  temporal  lord  of 
the  council,  and  two  justices  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  which  took  cognizance  of  riots, 
perjury,  the  misbehavior  of  sneriflb,  and  other 
offenoes  against  tiie  administration  of  Jostioe, 


in  examining  whidi  they  invariaUy  proceeded 
without  the  assistance  of  a  jon-.  This  tribunal, 
however,  waa  distinct  frcnn  tiie  oonncil  itseU^ 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  committee 
having  delegated  powers;  nwdldthe.aot  dted 
give  ttie  first  legal  anthority  to  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  that  body.   It  receiv- 
ed an  augmentation  of  its  powers  by  act  of  81 
Henry  Vin.,  "  which,"  says  Sir  Thomas  8miti^ 
"  was  at  that  time  marvellous  necessary  to  do 
to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentiemen  of  the  north  parts  of  England,  who 
made  their  force  their  law;"  and  after  an  ex- 
istence of  nearly  60  years  it  was  during  tiie 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  merged  in  the  general 
body  of  the  council,  which  thenceforth,  as  in 
earlier  times,  constituted  the  real  court  of  the 
star  chamber.   The  latter  continued  under  the 
Tudors  and  their  successors,  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous restraining  statntes,  to  aercise  a  Juifsdio- 
tion,  particularly  in  criminal  mattera,  unau- 
thorized by  the  act  of  Henry  Vll.  eTeieting  a 
new  oonrt,  and  which  ^vduaDy  rendered  ft 
one  of  the  most  odious  instruments  in  over- 
throwing the  liberties  of  the  people.  Eve^ 
misdemeanor,  and  especially  uiose  of  public 
importance  for  which  the  law,  owing  to  the 
timidity  and  narrow-mindedness  of  its  judicial 
interpreters,  had  provided  no  sufficient  punidi- 
ment,  seems  to  have  come  within  the  scope  of 
its  inquiry.   Among  these  were  corruption, 
breach  of  trust,  and  malfeasance  in  pubuc  af- 
fairs, attempts  to  commit  felony,  or  breach  of 
proclamations;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  its 
authority  stretched  under  the  Stuarts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  *'  any  disreffpect  to  any 
acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen, 
was  in  no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foundations 
of  right  never  more  in  danger  to  be  destined." 
The  mode  of  process  was  generally  by  informa- 
tion filed  at  the  suit  of  tite  attorney-general, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  of  a  private  relator,  and  in 
other  respects  resembled  that  familiar  to  the 
court  of  chancery.   Although  the  court  was 
held  incompetent  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death,  fines,  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  whip- 
ping, branding,  and  Tarions  species  of  maiming 
were  freely  resorted  to ;  and  "  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  conviction,"  says  Hallam,  ^*and  tiie 
greater  severity  of  the  punishment,  rendered  it 
faicomparably  more  formidable  than  the  ordi- 
nary benches  oi  jnstice."   Aocwding  to  the 
same  authority,  *'the  object  of  drawing  ao 
large  a  number  of  criminal  cases  into  the  star 
chamber  seems  to  have  been  twofold :  first,  to 
inure  men's  minds  to  an  authority  more  imm*> 
diately  connected  with  the  crown  than  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  law,  and  less  tied  down  to  any 
rules  of  pleading  or  evidence ;  secondly,  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  revenue  by  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures."   After  flourishing  with  constantiy  in- 
creasing power  for  upward  of  a  century,  the 
court  of  the  star  chamber  was  finally  abolkhed 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1641,  although  such 
was  the  reverence  for  wecedeat  still  remain- 
ing, that  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  UU  to 
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fegnlafee  flu  tribunal  vas  intended,  and  aooord- 
ing to  Olarendott  the  art  finaUypawed  was  due 

to  a  8aj^:e8tion  from  on%  not  oonneoted  with 
tiia  more  ardent  reformers, 

STAB  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  radi- 
ated aniTnala  of  the  clfliss  of  echinoderms  and 
the  order  atteroidea,  well  exemplified  by  the 
common  speoiea  of  the  New  £ngland  coasts, 
the  6-fingered  Jack  of  the  sailors.  The  qoinaiy 
arrangement  prevails  to  a  remarkable  extent  in 
the  star  fishes ;  one  of  the  problems  proposed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was:  "Why,  among 
sea  stars,  Qatar e  ohiefiy  delighteth  in  5  points?" 
The  body  of  the  star  fishes  is  depressed,  and 
dirided  into  rays  like  a  star;  the  a^per  sarauie 
is  studded  with  rongh  knobs,  varymg  in  oolor 
with  the  species,  bat  goterally  reddish  or  yel- 
knridi,  between  whioh  are  the  openings  of 
many  very  minnte  tabes  for  the  passage  of  wa- 
ter in  and  ont  of  the  body ;  the  skin  is  coria- 
eeoos,  and  contains  the  above  named  coronsolea, 
beneiui  which  is  a  catsneoos  skeleton  of  porons 
calcareons  pieoes,  morably  artacolated,  and  ex- 
tending on  the  lowOT  saifaoe  from  the  month 
in  the  centre  to  the  end  of  the  rays.  In  the 
laconffi  between  these  pieces  are  dbe  ambola- 
cral  pores,  along  the  centre  of  the  lower  sorfaoe 
of  each  ray,  through  whioh  are  protruded  the 
ambolacral  tubes;  these  are  the  principal  or- 
gans of  locomotion,  are  arranged  in  a  double  or 
qDadmple  row,  and  are  promed  with  eontrao- 
tile  aaca  or  vesicles  on  the  inner  surftoe  of  .the 
envelope;  the  tubes  are  constantly  in  motion, 
each  ending  in  a  suctorial  disk,  and  pull  the 
animal  alcmg  as  by  the  successive  action  of  so 
many  little  andiors.  On  the  external  edges  of 
the  rays  are  series  of  stiff  spines,  probably 
snring  fbr  protection,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
ray  is  a  bduU  reddish  eye  speok;  there  are 
also  scattered  over  the  upper  surface  small  pro- 
en^ng  in  calcareons  hooks  or  pincers. 
The  mouth  opens  into  the  stomachal  cavity, 
from  which  branching  ocecal  tubes  extend  to 
the.  extremity  of  each  arm;  having  no  long 
tentacles  like  the  sea  anemone  (aetwaa),  the 
stomach  ean  be  everted  over  food  and 
then  be  tamed  back  again;  the  mouth  Is  very 
dilatable,  and  will  admit  lam  molloaks  wiw 
the  shell,  the  hard  parts  bemeejeoted  aftor 
the  soft  portions  are  digested.  There  is  great 
variety  m  the  spreading,  division^  and  subdivi- 
sion of  Uie  arms,  and  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
central  disk,  but  all  are  arranged  after  the  ra- 
diated plan ;  the  rays  can  be  bent  in  any  direc- 
tion, acoording  to  the  will  or  need  of  the  ani- 
mal, by  the  contractile  skin  and  mosoles.  The 
slender  ophiarsns  progress  by  the  undulatory 
movements  of  the  rays,  which,  when  very  slen- 
der, long,  and  branching,  have  no  eyes  at  the 
tips ;  there  is  generally  no  anal  ^rture,  and 
when  present  it  is  on  the  dorsal  surface.  By 
the  action  of  cilia  water  flows  through  the 
body,  throogh  the  aquiferons  sjBtem,  t&tend- 
ii^  and  protradittg  the  ambalacral  feet,  filling 
the  oitvolar  vwsal  aronnd  the  inonth,  and  serv- 
ii^  Ibr  nsptration,  vhioh,  aooording  to  Biebold, 


is  performed  partly  by  the  TeslonlariqvpendageB 

attached  to  the  eentaral  ring;  all  tiie  viscera  are 
bstiied  in  water,  and  respiration  is  also  footed 
tiu-oogh  the  delicate  blood  vessels  thereon  dia* 
tribated.  The  vascular  system  is  very  simple ; 
the  nervous  ganglia  are  6,  arranged  around  the 
month,  each  sending  filsments  to.  the  arm  at 
whose  base  it  lies;  the  sense  of  touch  is  very 
acute;  the  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts  is 
very  great,  as  every  one  knows  from  the  mu- 
tilated and  irregular  specimens  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  sea  and  in  aquaria.  On  the  upper 
snrfiwe,  to  one  ude  of  the  centre  and  between 
two  of  the  arms,  is  a  ronnd  bright-colored  spot, 
the  madreporio  ^>Iate  or  body,  oommnnioatinff 
with  a  canal  leadmg  to  the  water  vessel  around 
the  mouth;  this,  according  to  Sharpej^  is  a 
sieve  through  which  the  water  is  filtered  as  it 
enters  the  aquiferons  system  for  (oronlatiim 
throagh  the  whole  bo^.  They  propagate  by 
9gga  only,  and  the  sexes  are  in  separate  indi- 
vidaals;  the  larvra  are  at  first  oval,  ciliated 
bodies,  without  external  organs  or  distinct 
parts ;  from  these,  which  have  a  strictly  bilat- 
eral symmetry,  the  radiated  perfect  animal  is 
developed,  at  various  stages  of  its  ^wtfa,  by  a 
process  of  internal  gemmation.  The  tirinoid 
oomatuda,  or  feather  star,  free  when  adult,  has 
its  young  attached  on  a  long  slender  stem; 
Sara,  a  Horweg;ian  naturalist,  has  traced  the 
growth  of  «aA«na^er  from  a  apheroidal  free- 
moving  mass  to  the  perfect  star  Ml  Some 
species  secrete  a  reddish  fluid  on  the  snrCsoe, 
probabh-  the  colcniug  matter,  often  irritating 
to  the  uln  of  persons  handling  them;  accord- 
ing to  Deslongchamps,  they  can  iqjeot  a  flnid 
into  the  shells  of  their  viothns,  whioh  stupefies 
and  renders  them  an  easy  prey.  Bymer  J(mes 
says  star  fishes  may  be  considered  as  mere 
walking  stomachs,  their  office  in  the  economy 
of  nature  being  to  devour  all  kinds  of  garbage 
which  would  otherwise  accnmnlate  on  the 
shores;  they  eat  also  living  crostaoeans,  mol* 

r:s,  and  even  small  fish,  and  are  believed  to 
very  destraotive  to  oysters;  they  are  not 
used  as  food  by  man,  but  are  in  i^any  plaoea 
highly  esteemed  as  manure.  For  a  popolar  ao- 
oount  of  the  Britidi  spades  the  reader  la  re- 
ferred to  the  "History  of  British  Starfisbes," 
by  Edward  Forbes  (London,  1841),  illustrated 
by  excellent  figures.  In  that  work  are  describe 
ed  wmatula  (Lam.),  the  criaoid  feather  star'; 
ophiwa  (Lam.),  the  sand  star ;  ophiotwma  (Ag.), 
the  brittle  star,  so  named  from  the  £soility  with 
whioh  the  delicate  arms  are  broken,  but  which 
are  also  readily  repaired ;  attri^hyUm  (Link), 
the  Medusa's  head,  so  called  from  the  curling 
and  interlacing  of  the  very  numerons  ends  of 
the  rays ;  ura$ter  (Ag.),  the  cross  fi^  j  $ola*Ur 
(Forbes),  the  sun  star;  palmipea  (Link),  the 
bird's  foot  star;  goniaater  (Ag.),  me  cushion 
star ;  and  tufsriof  aurantiaea  ^^nn.),  the  com- 
mon star  fish.  The  common  atar  fiah  of  the 
North  American  coast  QutmrioB  fwisns,  Linn.), 
generally  oonndered  the  same  as  the  Eoropean 
Veoifls,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description; 
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tfie  colors  vary  from  reddish  to  yelloTish,  mi 
ihe  diameter  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot : 
it  is  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  pablio  and 
private  aqaaiia,  and  very  interesting  to  stndy. 

STAK  OF  BETHLEHEM  (omithogalim  urn- 
btlUttum,  Linn.),  a  pretty  liliaceons  plant  with 
white  bolbs,  numerous  radical  smooth  green 
leaves  striped  witii  a  white  long^tadmal  line, 
and  corymbose  racemes  of  starry  white  flowers 
coDusting  of  6  sepals,  greenish  withont  and 
with  white  margins.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Enrope,  but,  escaping  from  gardens,  has  become 
naturalized  in  fields  and  orchards  in  the  United 
States  by  means  of  its  tendency  to  multiply  its 
bulbs,  which,  rentarkably  tenacious  of  life,  have 
been  conveyed  from  the  coinpost  heap  and 
bam  yud.  The  foliage  is  however  very  tran- 
nent,  perishing  In  earJ^  sammer,  so  that  its 
preaence  is  not  very  detrimental  to  grass, 
Tbwe  are  many  ripedea  of  the  omitkoffaium 
which  bear  lAie  same  trivial  name. 

8TABB0ABD,  the  right  hand  side  of  a  ves- 
sel to  a  person  standing  in  the  stem  and  look- 
ing toward  the  bow ;  opposed  to  larboard. 

8TAB0H  (also  called  amylaceoas  matter^ 
and  feoi^),  a  proximate  vegetable  principle 
existing  in  almost  all  plants.  It  has  also  been 
detected  in  animal  tissues,  in  the  brain,  and  in 
some  other  oi^ans  when  these  are  in  a  diseased 
condition;  bnt  being  recently  found  always 

E reseat  in  dast  wherever  collected,  it  is  not 
nprobable  that  the  slight  quantities  observed 
in  these  matters  may  have  been  derived  from 
this  source.  Its  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula  On  Hm  Om,  and  differs  from  that  of 
grape  sugar  only  by  the  latter  containing  the 
elements  of  4  atoms  of  water  in  addition.  By 
artifiinally  producing  this  combination  with 
water,  starch  is  wholly  converted  into  this 
sugar.  In  the  animal  system  its  elements  read- 
ily enter  into  new  combinations,  and  by  its  d&> 
oxidation  it  is  supposed  that  the  fats  and  fixed 
oils  are  produced  tbat  are  found  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Its  specifiii 
action  is  r^arded  as  promoting  animal  heat  and 
respiration.  That  it  must  play  an  important 
part  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  v^etable 
economy,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  most  vegetable  substances 
employed  for  food.  In  the  farinaceous  grains, 
as' rice,  barley,  and  maize,  it  exists  in  great  pu- 
rity. In  wheat  it  is  associated  with  gluten ;  in 
beans,  peas,  and  other  leguminous  seeds,  and 
also  in  oats,  with  saOiharine  matter ;  in  pota- 
toes, rye,  and  Windsor  beans,  with  viscons 
mucilage;  in  the  emolsive  seeds,  that  afford 
oil  by  expression,  as  the  nnts,  linseed,  and  co- 
coa, with  fixed  oil  and  mucilage.  In  some 
roots,  as  those  of  different  species  of  arum  and 
of  the  manihot  utilittima  (see  Cassava),  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  poisonous  juice,  which  how- 
ever does  not  interfere  with  its  easy  separation 
and  conversion  into  simple  articles  of  food,  as 
arrowroot,  cassava  bread,  &c.  From  wheat 
flour,  the  raspings  of  potatoes,  and  similar  sub- 
stansh  is  readily  obt^ned  by  kneading 


them  with  cold  water  on  a  doth  strainer.  The 
fluid  passes  through  mili^  from  the  partidea 
of  starch  taken  doog  with  it,  and  being  left  to 
repose,  these  after  a  time  snbnde.  When  pure 
they  appear  as  a  white  glistening  powder;  and 
when  magnified  800  to  400  times,  distinct 
grains  are  seen  of  flattened  ovate  forms,  varying 
in  nze  and  exhibiting  pecnliar  marks  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  vegetables  that  fumisbed 
them.  8uoh  are  the  concentric  rings  or  rugea 
surrounding  a  minute  circular  hole  or  hiimn 
at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  granule.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  adnlteration  of  wheat  flour  by  potato 
starch  or  flour  may  be  detected.  Several  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  starch  have  led  chemists 
to  the  opinion  that  the  microscopic  granules 
are  made  up  of  a  thin  integument,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  cold  water  and  contains  the  same 
substance  within,  bat  in  a  soluble  oonditifflL 
Whoi  starch  is  ground  in  a  mortar  it  is  ren- 
dered rartially  solable  in  cold  water,  and  the 
same  i^eot  is  produced  by  roasting  it  slightly. 
(See  Dextbqie.)  Bnt  wiuiout  this  preparation 
starch  may  remain  in  water  unchanged  until 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  little  more  than 
140°  The  granules  then  absorb  water  and 
swell,  and  the  mixture  suddenly  assumes  a 
viscous  pasty  condition,  in  which  state  it  is 
applied  by  laundresses  to  stiffening  linen.  A 
cold  solution  of  soda  or  potash  containing  two 
per  cent,  or  more  of  alkali  will  also  cause  the 
granules  to  swell  and  form  a  tenacious  paste ; 
but  if  miuh  water  be  then  added,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  starch  only  remains  in  solution,  the 
rest  subdding.  The  presence  of  starch  is  reo- 
ognized  by  the  blue  color  it  acquires  on  the  ad- 
dition of  free  iodine  to  its  solution,  tiie  inten- 
sity of  the  color  increasing  with  the  proportion 
of  iodine  employed,  till  with  a  large  excess  of 
this  it  is  blackish  blue'.  At  a  temperature  of 
200°  the  solution  beoomes  colorlew,  and  on 
cooling  recovers  its  former  shade.  Boiling  for 
some  time  destroys  the  color  altogether,  the 
starch  first  forming  dextrine  and  tben  sugar. 
The  presence  of  sulphurio  acid  hastens  this 
change.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  In  its  commercial  form  it  is  aggluti- 
nated in  columnar  masses,  which  are  easily  re- 
duced to  powder.  It  is  without  smell  or  taste, 
and  when  pressed  in  the  fingers  emits  a  pecu- 
liar sound  and  feds  as  if  elastio.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1.6.  Its  properties  as  an  ali- 
ment difibr  somewhat  with  the  sources  that 
fornish  it;  thns,  wheat  starch  is  considered  the 
most  nutritious,  probably  from  the  presence  of 
some  glntra ;  arrowroot  starch  is  the  most  di- 
gestible and  the  most  free  from  gluten ;  starch 
from  potatoes  and  rice  is  regarded  as  the 
poorest  aliment,  neither  nutritious  nor  digest- 
ible.— There  are  but  few  historical  notices  of 
starch.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  made  in 
the  idand  of  Chios,  and  the  best  from  summer 
wheat.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  its  history 
until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
in  use  fbr  sti^Bning  the  enormous  rufis  of  that 
period.  It  must  have  been  rather  an  inferior 
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article,  aa  in  the  occasional  allnsions  to  it  that 
hare  been  preeerred  it  is  spoken  of  as  of  yellow 
or  greenish  color.  In  the  Ust  oentnrj  the  man- 
nfactnre  attained  considerable  importance  in 
Kng|i^tni  •  and  starch  vas  ^pUed  to  nnmeroiu 
DM8  in  the  arta,  in  medicine,  and  for  porposea 
<rfthe  toU^  It  was  employed  with  smalt  and 
the  stone  Une  or  indigo  color  to  stiffen  and 
dear  Ilneo,  as  still  practised  by  lanndresses; 
in  printing  with  colors  it  was  used  in  strong 
gnm  water  to  make  them  work  more  freely 
and  prevent  their  cracking;  and  the  peri^- 
ers  employed  it  in  making  their  hair  powders. 
In  tiie  reigns  of  Anne  and  Oeor^  I.,  II.,  and 
m.,  the  use  of  any  other  material  as  a  snb- 
Btitate  for  starch  in  any  of  its  applications  waa 
most  strictly  prohibited  mider  severe  penalties, 
and  the  mannfactare  was  subject  to  extraor- 
dinary restrictions  and  taxes,  most  of  which 
oontinned  in  force  nntil  1888.  About  the  dose 
of  the  oentary  its  prodnetion  waa  a  anl^eot  of 
no  little  interest  In  1706  the  society  of  arts 
awarded  a  prize  medal  to  a  Ura.  Gibbs  Port- 
land for  her  discovery  of  tiie  arum  macuUUum 
as  a  fruitflil  source  of  it,  and  the  starch  thus 
obtained  was  afterward  sold  as  the  Portiand 
arrowroot  The  same  year  Lord  William  Mniv 
ray  discovered  a  method  of  extracting  it  from 
horse  cbestnnts.  The  great  development  of  the 
cotton  mannfactare  created  a  new  demand  for 
starch,  and  the  ctdico  print  works  consnmed  it 
in  enormous  quantities.  In  1869  a  single  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind  in  Manchester  used 
6,000  cwt — Starch  is  mannfaotared  in  different 
ooDQtriea  fi-om  those  vegetable  products  that 
yield  it  most  cheaply:  in  England  ttom.  wheat, 
barley,  and  rioe ;  on  the  continent  from  potatoes 
and  leguminous  aeeda ;  and  In  France  from  the 
horse  chestnut  alscx  which  has  been  collected 
of  1^  years  for  the  fiwtory  at  Nanterre  at 
prices  equal  to  those  for  which  potatoes  are 
sometimes  sold  there.  In  the  United  States 
In^n  com  and  potatoes  are  most  commonly 
used  for  starch.  The  application  of  the  former 
to  this  use  was  patented  by  James  Oolman  in 
1841,  and  was  snocessAilly  practised  by  Thomas 
KiD^ord  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  In  1849 
he  had  a  large  factory  at  that  place,  which 
Is  still  in  Buccossf^  operation  nuder  the  direo- 
tJou  of  Ifessrs.  T.  Kingsford  and  son,  having 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1860  made  nearly 
80,000  tons  <tf  starch.  Its  annual  production 
for  6  years  was  as  fonows:  1856,  6,838,468 
lbs. ;  1857,  8,018,71%  lbs. ;  1888, 8,686,516  lbs. ; 
1869,  6,747,686  lbs. ;  1860,  8,600,000  lbs. ;  far 
ezoeediDg  that  of  any  other  starch  factory  in 
the  world  for  the  same  time.  The  total  con- 
Bomption  of  raw  material  in  the  12  years  from 
Jan.  1,  1840,  was  3,476,000  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  and  164.448  bushels  of  wheat,  beside  some 
damaged  flour.  The  boxes  for  packing  the 
starch  have  required  15,000,000  feet  of  bass- 
wood,  supplied  chiefly  by  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  building  has  a  front  of 
510  feet,  and  extends  back  over  the  Oswego 
river  350  feet    Its  flooring  covers  260,600 


feet,  or  nearly  6  acres.   For  grinding  the  com 
there  are  16  pairs  of  buhrstones,  and  6  pairs 
of  lai^  heavy  iron  rollers.   The  river  fhr- 
nishes  the  power  to  drive  the  machinery,  and 
a  steam  Mi^e  of  160  horse  power  is  provided 
to  make  up  any  defldeQcy  in  very  dry  seaaons. 
The  vats  employed  in  purifying  the  starch  have 
a  capacity  of  2,200,000  gallons,  and  the  length 
of  gQtters  for  conveying  and  distribating  the 
starch  waters  is  over  8  miles.   A  similar  fac- 
tory, almost  or  quite  equal  to  this  in  capacity, 
commenced  operations  at  Olen  Cove,  on  Long 
island,  in  1868.   This  idso  uses  Indian  com, 
which  is  more  cheaply  transported  A>om  the 
westem  states  than  the  stardi  fh)m  it  would 
be.   The  product  for  each  bushel  is  about  28 
lbs.,  and  the  boxes  of  the  starch,  on  account  of 
their  bulk  and  the  extra  care  they  require,  make 
more  expensive  freight  than  the  raw  material 
Potato  starch  factories  are  more  nnmerons,  but 
not  so  extensive.  In  the  town  of  Stowe,  Yt., 
thne  are  6  of  them,  each  one  of  whioh  con- 
sumes from  16,000  to  30,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes yearly,  and  produces  about  8  lbs.  of  stardi 
to  the  bushel. — The  production  in  stardh  of 
the  several  materials  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture is  variously  {^ven  by  different  anthoN 
ities,  probably  by  reason  of  the  influence  on 
the  same  plant  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  its  conditAn  as  regards  maturity,  and  pos- 
sibly also  of  f£e  more  or  less  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  starch  from  other  accompanying 
substances ;  and  some  perhaps  give  results  of 
the  factories,  and  others  of  the  laboratories ; 
and  some  of  the  gr^ns,  and  others  of  their 
flour.   Thus  in  wheat  the  proportion  of  starch 
is  rated  f^m  86  to  77  per  cent,  or  as  an  aver- 
age at  60:  rice  oontuns  from  76  to  87  per 
cent ;  Indian  com,  64.6  to  80 ;  barley,  60  to 
68 ;  rye,  60  to  66.5 ;  oats.  87  to  66 ;  buck- 
wheat, 44  to  62 ;  peas  and  beans,  87  to  66 ; 
horse  chestnut,  26;  potatoes  and  arrowroot, 
20.   Wheat  is  treated  by  two  processes.  The 
old  method  is  to  expose  the  uonr  mixed  with 
water  and  the  spent  waters  of  previons  opera* 
tiooB  to  fermentation  for  several  weeks.  The 
gluten  ondergoes  putre&ction,  enutting  a  most 
noisome  odor.   The  sugar  and  a  portion  of  the 
starch  are  converted  into  alcohol,  and  a  part 
of  this  into  lactic  -and  acetic  acids,  whioh  dis- 
solve the  gluten  that  has  escaped  putrefiutioo. 
Thorough  washing  and  dr^mng  remove  tiie 
soluble  matters,  and  the  starch  lefl  behind  Is 
next  dried  in  blocks  about  0  inches  square; 
as  the  water  escapes  tmai  tiiem,  the  massea 
break  up  into  the  columnar  ftagmenta  peculiar 
to  starch.   The  other  method,  introduced  by 
M.  £mUe  Uartin  of  Yervins,  France,  condsts 
in  kneading  the  flour  into  dough  with  water, 
and  then  washing  on  a  sieve  of  No.  120  wire 
in  a  stream  of  water  as  long  as  the  water  passes 
through  milky.   The  starch  in  suspension  and 
the  sugary  portion  in  solution  are  caught  be- 
low the  sieve,  and  the  gluten  nearly  all  re- 
mains behind  in  a  sticky  mass.   What  passes 
through  is  left  to  ferment  34  hours  in  an  oven 
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at  68°  F.,  and  a  little  leaven  is  added,  or  the 
Bkimminga  of  a  former  operation,  to  hasten  the 
process.  The  portion  of  glaten  carried  through 
with  the  starch  is  thus  separated  and  removed 
by  slamming.  The  starch  is  then  treated  like 
^at  otherwise  obtained.  The  product  by  this 
method  is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  floor,  while  by  the  other  process  it  is 
only  from  86  to  40  per  cent.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  gluten  aUo  ia  saved  in  a  con- 
dition suitable  for  food,  either  by  mixing  it 
with  floor  and  making  of  it  macaroni  and 
similar  pastes,  or,  as  recommended  by  H.  Bo- 
bine,  with  boUed  jpotatoes,  and  thos  making 
a  cheap  and  nutritions  bread,  by  adding  to  the 
potatoes  a  nutritive  element  m  whim  they 
are  deficient  Potato  stardi  is  made  from 
rasped  or  grated  ^tatoes,  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  just  desonbed.  This  variety  does  not 
assume  the  oolnmAar  form  in  drying,  and  is 
also  pecoliar  in  retaining  a  large  amount  of 

.  moistore,  generally  20  per  cent.,  or  when  sat- 
nrated  28  per  cent  It  is  largely  consumed 
for  a  variety  of  farinaceous  preparations  sold 
by  the  dn^l^ts  as  delicate  food  Jbr  invalids, 
under  nnmerous  high-sounding  names.  (See 
AnuLTERATioiT.) — The  com  used  for  starch  is 
the  white  flint  kind.  Beoeived  at  the  factory, 
it  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  building,  win- 
nowed to  rraiove  foreign  substjaces,  and  then 
transferred  to  vats,  where  it  is  long  eoaked  be- 
fore grinding.  It  is  mn  through  troughs  with 
vater  to  the  mills,  and  when  ground  the  mixed 
meal  and  water  is  conveyed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  tabs  in  which  the  separation  of  the 
starch  is  effected.  The  gluten  fluid  that  flows 
from  these  has  a  mosty  and  disagreeable  odor 

.  and  appearance  in  the  -^^ugbs,  and  the  sub- 
stance lacks  when  conoelnlftiii#^«.consistency 
of  wheat  ^^oten,  not  "ri^n|^*  Bke  it  in  fer: 
mentation  by  the  expannve  action  of  the  oar- 
bonic  .aoid  gas  gmerated  in  this  prooMs.  Its 
'■••uly  valne.  is  for  feeduu;  horses,  catUe,  and 
swine.  Tlie  starch  fluid  is  conveyed  throagh 
troughs  to  great  vats  in  the  basement  of  ^e 
boilding,  where  the  water  is  partjally  removed, 
and  then  it  flows  into  smaller  wooden  vessels 
from  which  a  portion  of  the  surplus  water 
druns  away  through  a  cloth  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  each.  The  mass  of  starch,  then  tolerably 
solid,  is  placed  upon  shelves  made  of  loose 
bricks,  when  more  moisture  escapes  by  abson>- 
tion  and  evaporation.  Kiln  drying  finishes  the 
process,  and  the  starch  is  obtained  in  prismatic 
forms  ready  to  be  pnt^up  in  papers  or  boxes 
for  &e  market — Bice  is  treatra  by  a  process 
patented  in  1840  by  Ur.  Orlando  Jones,  which 
is  also  quite  as  applicable  to  the  other  grains, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  the  offensive  odors 
from  the  putrefactive  fermentation  are  avoided. 
The  rice  is  macerated  in  a  weak  alkaline  so- 
lution, a  gallon  of  water  to  every  2  Ibs^  of 
rice,  and  about  200  grains  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash  to  the  gallon.  Of  this  strength  the  so- 
lotion  takes  up  the  gloten,  leaving  the  starch. 
After  standing  abont  S4  hoars,  the  alksliue  It*. 


qtud  is  drawn  off,  and  the  rice  after  being  well 
washed  is  druned,  and  is  then  ground  into 
flour.  A  fresh  quantity  of  lye  is  added  to  it, 
and  it  is  again  digested  for  24  hours,  with  fre- 
quent stirring.  II  is  now  left  for  70  hours,  in 
which  time  the  dissolved  gluten  rises  and  is  all 
found  in  a  turbid,  yellowish  stratom  at  the  top. 
This  portion  is  carefally  drawn  off,  leaving  the 
fibrons  portion  of  the  grun  at  the  bottom  inter- 
mixed  and  covered  with  starch.  The  depodt  is 
then  stirred  up  and  washed  with  abondmice  of 
cold  water,  and  the  mixture  being  left  to  repose, 
the  fibrous  portion  is  deposited  with  very  little 
starch,  and  the  remainder  is  drawn  off  by  a  si- 
phon through  a  fine  neve  into  a  cistern.  Further 
washings  of  the  deposit  are  added  to  this,  and 
the  water  is  finally  removed,  and  the  starch  is 
dried  in  the  usual  way.  The  gluten  is  recov- 
ered by  neutralizing  its  solution  with  the  exact 
quantity  of  sulphiuic  acid  required  for  this, 
when  it  is  set  free  and  falls  in  flakes  to  the 
bottom.  These  are  collected,  washed,  and 
ground  into  floor,  when  the  substance  is  pre- 
pared for  culinary  purposes.  Hib  process  ap- 
plied to  wheat  resnlts  in  the  saving  of  all  the 
gluten  for  food. — ^The  principal  use  of  starch 
has  already  been  noticed.  It  has  at  present 
a  very  limited  application  in  medicine;  it  is 
used  externally  as  an  absorbent  of  irritating 
secretions ;  it  may  also  be  given  as  an  antidote 
to  iodine  taken  in  poisonoas  quantities.  Those 
varieties  described  under  Abhowboot,  Cassava, 
and  Saoo,  form  a  mild  nutritions  diet  for  the 
sick.  Starch  is  sometimes  adulterated  with' 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  pur- 
posely charged  with  water,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  o*.  13 .  per  cent, — The  importations  of 
starch  into  the  United  States  in  I860  amounted 
only  to  $1,400,  the  largest  quastlUes  coming 
from  Scotluid,  Ohina,  and  Eiwland.— 1%e 
jeot  of  starch  is  treated  by  Dumas  in  Chwni 
yapliguU,  vol.  vi.,.and  by  Pun^  in  "  ApjJied 
Chemistry;"  and  the  manufacture  from  the 
potato  is  described  by  M.  Payen  in  Prieit  de 
chimie  indmirielle  (Pals,  1851). 

STAEGAZEE,  a  spiny-rayed  percoid  fish  of 
the  i^Oy  traehinidcB  or  weerers,  and  genna 
vTanoseopm  (Linn.),  so  called  from  the  position 
of  the  eyes,  which  look  directly  upward.  The 
body  is  elongated,  covered  with  smooth  cycloid 
scales ;  head  depressed,  large  and  wide,  bony 
and  rough,  with  the  gape  ascending  or  verti- 
oaUy  deft,  the  upper  jaw  the  shorter,  and  the 
teeth  small  and  crowded  ^  the  jaws,  palate, 
and  vomer ;  branohiosteffal  rays  6 ;  dorsals  2, 
of  which  the  1st  is  Bmall  and  spinoas,  the  2a 
and  the  anal  long ;  ventrals  in  frmit  of  the  la^ 
pectorals  and  on  the  throat ;  anus  very  &r  for- 
ward; air  bidder  absent.  In  some  of  the 
fiunily  the  dorsal  and  opercular  spines  are  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  painful  wounds ;  they  have  the 
power  of  rMsing  the  eyeballs  from  and  retract- 
mg  them  within  their  sockets.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  species  of  tiie  genus,  mostly  East 
Indian,  of  which  the  l>est  known  is  the  U,  tea- 
her  (Linn.)  of  the  Meditaranean,  abont  a  foot 
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Vng,  of  a  grft^kh  brown  oolor  above,  with  ir- 
roguar  series  of  whitish  spots  and  grayish 
white  below ;  ngly  as  it  ia,  some  people  eat  it. 
This  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Aris- 
totle correctly  describes  the  gtdl  bladder  as 
]argar  than  in  most  other  fishes ;  it  is  also  call- 
ed adUonymm  bj  the  old  authors,  and  is  pro- 
TerbiaJly  referred  to  by  dramatic  writers  as  the 
emblffln  of  an  angry  man ;  the  bile  was  formerlj 
supposed  to  possees  great  medicinal  yirtues  in 
defectiTe  vinon  and  hearing,  and  in  arresting 
faogona  growths.  On  the  coast  of  South  Oar- 
olina  has  been  fbnnd  the  U.  anopiot  (Out.), 
about  S  inohes  long,  fpreenish  above  with  nu- 
note  blac^  dots,  aoid  silvery  below ;  the  cheeks 
we  unanned.  These  fishes  live  on  the  bottom 
in  deep  water,  burying  all  bat  the  head  in  the 
sand  or  mod,  and  uiere  lying  ia  wait  for  prey ; 
they  are  voracioos,  and  like  other  ground  fish 
some  tiave  sensitive  barbels  about  tJbe  tnoath ; 
though  the  are  widely  open,  they  live  a 
long  time  oat  of  Water;  some  have  a  slender 
fieshy  filament  in  front  of  the  tongue,  which  can 
be  protruded,  probably  to  attract  fishes  within 
reach  of  their  jaws,  like  the  oataneoas  append- 
ages oQ  the  head  of  the  goose  fiah  Qophiua). 

8TABK.  I.  A  N.  E.  oo.  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  the  Tuscarawas  river  and  its  branches; 
area,  070  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  42,976.  The 
anrfiuw  is  nndolating,  and  the  soil  a  rich,  sandy 
loam.  Coal  and  Ihnastone  are  abundant. 
Swine  are  lai^ly  exported,  and  it  produces 
more  wheat  and  batter  than  any  other  comity 
<in  the  state.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
690,694  bushels  of  wheat,  578,171  of  Indian 
com,  414,434  of  oats,  41,746  tons  of  hay,  276,- 
664  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,311,021  lbs.  of  batten 
There  were  6  newspaper  offices,  98  churches, 
sad  18,390  pupils  attending  pablic  schools.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Chicago,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
railroads,  aad  the  Ohio  canal.  Capital,  Canton. 
IL  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  Yellow 
and  Kankakee  rivers ;  area,  433  sq.  ra. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  667 ;  in  1860,  3,196.  The  sarfiioe  Is 
lavel  Mid  in  many  places  marshy,  with  several 
■mall  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  fbrnle.  The  pro- 
duotions  in  1660  were  8,168  bushels  of  wheat, 
11,170  of  In^an  com,  and  698  tons  of  hay. 
Capital,  Knox.  III.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  HI.,  inter- 
■eeted  hj  the  Spoon  river ;  area,  390  sq.  m, ; 
pop.  in  1860,  9,004.  The  surface  is  partly 
prairie  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  m 
1860  were  64,827  bushels  of  wheat,  812,475  of 
bidian  com,  60,703  of  oats,  and  6,680  tons  of 
hay.   Capital,  Toulon. 

STARK,  John,  an  officer  in  the  American 
revolution,  bom  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
28,  1728,  died  at  Hanohester,  K.  H.,  Kay  6, 
1823.  Id  1763  he  went  with  8  fi-iends  on  a 
hunting  expedition  to  Baker's  river  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  state  remote  frcnn  the  settlemwitfl, 
mi  while  separated  from  his  companions  was 
esptiured  by  the  St.  Francis  Inditms,  and  re- 
mained wiui  them  several  months  until  ran- 
lomed  by  the  Hasaaohasetta  oommisdonars. 
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Daring  his  stay  with  the  Indians  he  beoame 
veiy  popular  among  them  by  bis  frequent  ex- 
hibitions of  courage  and  independence,  and 
was  adopted  into  the  tribe.  In  1754  he  joined 
the  rangers  under  Mf^or  Rogers  in  the  war 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1766  was 
made  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1767  a  oaptain,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  bravery  and  coolness 
in  several  severe  engagements.  He  rendered 
efficient  services  inbrmging  off  the  troops  after 
the  ill-fsted  expedition  to  Tioondert^a  under 
Lord  Howe  in  1768,  and  was  actively  employed 
in  the  subsequent  campaign  of  Gen.  Amnerst; 
and-in  1760,  the  war  being  virtnally  closed,  he 
retired  ttom  the  eervioe,  and  was  not  ag^ 
oonspionous  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  1776,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  he  hastened  to 
Boston  after  directing  the  volunteers  in  his 
neighborhood  to  rendezvous  at  Medford.  Of 
those  who  followed  him  two  regiments  were 
formed,  of  one  of  which  he  was  elected  colonel, 
and  at  its  head  he  thrice  repalsed  the  veteran 
forces  of  the  British  army  ^  Bunker  hill.  He 
afterward  remained  vrith  his  regiment  at  Win- 
ter hill  until  the  British  evacuated  Boston  in 
March,  1776.  He  was  in  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  and  remonstrated  against  Gen.-Sohny- 
ler's  retreat  to  Iloon^rc^  In  December  he 
marched  with  his  rwiment  under  Gen.  Gates 
to  reSnforce  Gen.  Washington.  He  led  the 
van  in  the  attack  npon  Trenton,  and  was  in 
the  battle  at  Princeton.  In  1777,  the  time  of 
bis  i««ment  having  expired,  he  returned  to 
New  Hampshire  ana  raised  a  new  one;  but  be- 
ing as  he  thought  unjustly  neglected  by  con- 
gress in  the  list  of  promotions,  he  retired  from 
its  service.  He  however  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  placed  in  the  inde- 
pendent command  of  the  troops  raised  by  Now 
Hampshire  to  oppose  the  British  advance  from 
Canada.  Acting  npoa  the  authority  of  the 
state  aad  his  own  judgment,  be  firmly  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  Gen.  Lincoln  to  march 
to  the  west  of  the  Hudson,  leaving  Bargoyne*s 
rear  nnmdested;  and  on  Aug.  16,  1777,  he 
fought  the  battie  of  Bennington,  kUling  over 
300  of  the  enemy  and  taking  600  prisoners 
and  1,000  stand  of  arms.  For  this  brilliant  ac- 
tion congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
and  crei^ed  him  a  brigadier-general,  notwitii- 
standing  they  had  jast  previously  passed  a 
vote  of  oensare  for  bis  disobedience  of  the  or- 
ders of  Gen.  Lincoln.  He  joined  Geo.  Gates  at 
Bemus's  heights,  but  the  term  of  his  militia 
having  expired,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
New  Hampshire  and  recruit  a  new  force,  with 
which  be  out  off  Bui^oyne's  retreat  from  Sara* 
toM,  (md  thas  compelled  him  to  surrender.  In 
1778  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  norths 
era  department ;  in  1779  and  1780  he  served 
in  Rhode  JUand  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  West 
Point,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  coart 
martial  which  condemned  AndrS ;  and  in  1781 
he  again  had  oommaod  of  the  noraiem  depart- 
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ment,  with  his  bead-gnarten  at  Saratoga.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life, 
and  was  not  again  connected  with  pnblio  af- 
&ir9.  With  the  exception  of  Stunter,  he  was 
the  last  surriving  general  of  the  rerolotion  at 
the  time  of  his  death. — See  "  Life  of  John 
Stark,"  b;^  EdwardErerett,  in  Sparks's  "Amer- 
ican BioKrjp^,"  Sd  series,  voL  i. 

STAIUJNa-,  or  Stabb,  the  eommon  name 
of  the  oonirtMtral  birds  of  the  femily  tturmda^ 
and  anb-fiunily  $fumina,  of  which  the  genaa 
$twnu«  (linn.)  is  the  type ;  the  family  also  in- 
elndesthe  straight-billed  birds  like  the  grakles, 
oxpe(^er,  red-win^  blackbird,  and  satin  bow- 
er  bird,  described  m  separate  articles.  In  «£ur- 
niM  the  bill  is  long,  atnught,  and  sharp,  with 
flattened  colmen  and  tip ;  wings  long  and  point- 
ed, with  1st  quill  Bpnrions  and  2d  and  8d  nearly 
eqaal;  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  tarsi  strong 
and  broadly  scaled;  toes  long,  inolading  the 
hind  one,  tiie  oater  nnited  at  the  base ;  olaws 
lonf^  curved,  and  sharp.  In  habits  the  starlings 
reaemUe  the  amaller  spedea  of  the  crow  fiunily, 
and  the  food  condstfl  of  worms,  snails,  insects, 
see^,  and  fruits ;  they  are  do<me  in  captiTity, 
and  may  be  taught  to  repeat  a  few  woras  and 
to  whistle  short  tunes.  They  are  confined  to 
the  old  world,  migrating  in  large  flocks,  prefer- 
ring swampy  places;  uie  flight  is  rapid  and 
even,  accompanied  toward  evening  by  singnlar 
circular  evolutions ;  the  note  is  a  ^rill  whistle, 
with  an  occasional  chatter  or  imitation  of  the 
cry  of  other  birds  and  of  animals ;  the  nest  is 
made  of  dried  grass,  in  holes  of  trees  or  old 
boildings,  and  tiie  eggs  are  4  to  6.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  common  starling  {S.  vul- 
garit^  Dnn.),  about  8  inches  long,  of  a  black 
color,  with  purple  and  greenish  reflections,  and 
spotted  with  buff;  Uie  female  is  much  less  bril- 
liant, and  the  young  males  are  brownish  gray. 
This  well  known,  handsome,  and  sprightiy  bird 
is  fonnd  from  N.  Europe  to  S.  Amoa,  and  iu 
£.  Asia,  occarring  in  as  lan^  flodks  aa  the  ^- 
lied  grakles  (guitcalui)  in  North  America ;  in 
England  it  often  migrates  south  in  October,  re- 
turning in  March ;  it  is  freqaently  kept  in  cages ; 
the  flew  is  disagreeable ;  the  eggs  are  pale  blue. 
— ^The  American  starling  {ttvmella  Ludotid- 
ana,  Swains.)  has  been  described  under  Mbadow 
Lark.  In  the  gmw  pattor  (Temm.')  the  bill  is 
shorter  and  more  curved ;  it  contains  about  a 
dozen  species  in  the  old  world,  with  the  habits 
of  the  preceding  genus,  also  the  one  of  seeking 
insects  on  the  backs  of  cattle.  The  rosy  starling 
(P.  rowuf,  Temm.)  is  about  8  inches  long,  with 
the  head,  nook,  quiUs,  and  tail  black  with  violet 
gloss,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  delicate  rose- 
o(^OTed;  the  head  is  cre^ed,  and  the  bill  and 
yellowish.  It  is  fonnd  hi  S.  E.  Europe, 
and  in  the  warm  parts  of  Aria  and  Africa ;  in 
some  places  it  is  held  in  great  veneration  for 
the  enormous  quantity  of  noxious  insects,  espe- 
cially locusts,  which  its  flocks  devour. 

8TABR,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  8.  W.  by 
the  Kio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Ifonoan  state  (Mf  Tamanlipaa;  area,  4,420  sq. 


m. ;  iK>p.  in  1860, 2,406,  of  whom  6  were  slaves. 
It  is  w^  adapted  to  grazing  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  com,  and  sngar  cane.  Large 
droves  of  wild  horses  are  found  on  the  prairies. 
Oapital,  Bio  Grande  Oity. 

STABVATION.   See  Absthhhok. 

STASSART,  Qoswm  Joseph  Acoustih,  ba< 
ron,  a  Belgian  statesman  and  author,  born  in 
Mechlin,  Sept  3, 1780,  died  in  Brusseli,  Oct 
16,  X854.  Hecomi  >leted  hia  eduoatdon  in  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  Baooesrively  intendant  in 
the  Tyrol  (1805),  successor  of  Bignon  in  Berlin 
0.808),  and  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Bonches  de  la  Meuse  (1611).  He  took  part  as 
an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  defence  of  Paris 
(1814),  oflfered  his  services  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria  after  the  first  restoration,  attached  him- 
self again  to  Napoleon  as  envoy  to  Austria  and 
master  of  requests  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  on  the  second  restoration  retired  to  Namnr 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies.  He 
represented  Namur  in  the  second  chamber  at 
the  Hague  from  1821  to  1830,  and  supported 
the  opporition.  After  the  Bdgian  revolution 
of  1680,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Namnr  and  Brabant,  was  preridentof 
the  senate  from  1681  to  1688,  was  sent  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin  in  1840,  and 
lived  in  retirement  from  1841.  His  writings, 
including  Idyllet  (1800),  Petueit  de  Cirei  (1814), 
Fahlei  (1818),  and  treatises  on  agriculture  and 
archseology,  were  collected  by  Dupont-Del- 
porte  (Paris,  1666). 

8TATEN  ISLAND. 
N.  Y. 

STATICS.   Bee  MHCHAinofl. 

STATISTICS,  the  science  which  has  for  its 
office  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facta 
relative  to  the  pby»cal,  social,  political,  finan- 
cial, intellectual  and  moral  condition  and  re- 
sources of  a  state  or  nadon.  Some  departments 
of  statistical  knowledge  lure  of  very  ancient 
oii^n.  No  nation  has  made  an^  connderable 
advance  toward  civilization,  which  has  not  at 
stated  periods  taken  a  census  more  or  less  com- 
plete of  its  inhabitants.  That  such  statistical 
records  were  kept  by  the  Jews,  the  Greeb, 
and  the  Romans,  there  is  abnndant  evidence. 
InJater  times,  the  first  writer  on  statistics  was 
the  Venetian  doge  Tommaso  Hocenigo,  who 
in  1421  collected  the  materials  for  a  memoir 
on  the  situation  of  difilerent  empires,  their 
monetary  systems,  finances,  public  debts,  &c. 
In  1467  Francisco  Sansovino  published  a  sta- 
tistical work  entitled  Del  ffovenw  «  amminu- 
traxione  di  diveni  regni  e  repuHieke  (4to., 
Venice,  1467),  which  was  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages  uid  often  reprinted.  During 
the  next  century  Ventura,  Paruta,  and  Giovanni 
Botero,  all  Italians,  wrote  on  the  subject.  Bo- 
tero's  Relmvmi  unh&rsali  (Rome,  1592)  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  langnages  of  Eu- 
rope. Pierre  Davity,  a  French  writer,  pub- 
lished in  1621-'2  a  valuable  work  on"  the  ge- 
ography, government,  finances,  relu;ion,  and 
customs  of  the  piinmpal  countries  of  we  world. 


See  Richmond  oo. 
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Bims  d«  Laet  In  1M4  commeneed  the  pnt^iea- 
tion  in  Holland  by  the  EUerira  of  Ids  "  Be- 
pabUos,"  a  Buies  ot  staHstioal  works,  aod  was 
fidlovM  daring  the  17th  century  hj  Oonring, 
Boae,  Beokmann,  and  Gastel  in  Crermanj,  by 
De  Laoa  and  Everard  Otto  in  Holland,  and  bj 
Oldenburg  in  Switzerland,  whose  Tftesounu 
Rerumpuhlitarum  (4  Tola.  8to.,  Geneva,  1676) 
was  an  excellent  compilation  of  Btatistioal  mat- 
ters. Inl749Got^eaAcbenwalldeliTeredleo- 
tares  on  statistics  in  the  nnirersitj  of  OOtting- 
en,  and  gave  the  name  (Gter.  Staat^  state)  to  the 
science.  Oonring,  it  is  stated,  bad  leotnred  on 
the  sabjeot  nearly  a  oentary  before;  bnt  Aoh- 
enwall  systematized  it,  and  prepared  a  treatise 
for  the  ose  of  the  students  of  the  uniTorrity 
{StaaUtei^ammg  der  Surepiittihm  Saehe  tm 
Cfrundrme),  which  passed  tiiroogfa  7  editions 
in  the  next  SO  years.  Waloh  and  Beinhord 
also  published  text  books  on  the  snbjeet.  soon 
after,  for  their  respeotiTe  universities.  A  sta- 
dent  of  AohenwaU,  Professor  SchlOzer,  devel- 
oped the  science  more  fkilly  than  his  teacher, 
bnt  died  before  his  great  work,  "  Theory  oi 
Statistics^'  (Gdttingen,  1804),  was  completed. 
In  England,  the  first  statistical  work  of  note 
was  by  Smollett,  who  published  The  Present 
State  of  all  Nations"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1768).  batterer  (GOttingen,  1778),  Niemann 
(Altooa,  1807},  and  Leopold  Erug  (Berlin, 
1607)  have  written  able  works  on  the  science, 
laden  (Gftttingen,  1612  and  1817)  has  been  one 
of  Ha  most  Tohement  assailants.  Among 
■tatistioal  writers  pf  the  present  ooitary,  those 
who  occupy  the  first  radc  are  Uelohior  Gicja, 
tiie  author  of  Ntuno  pivfpetto  dsUa  aci^nte 
^nomiehe  (6  vols.  4to.,  Uilui,  161&-'l^  and 

>.);  Ha  ■ 


■Iito»<!fta  detla  ttatittiea  (S  vols.  4to., . 
Lehrbnch  dor  StatUtik  Atr  BwtopSMi^eti  Staatm 
(4  vols.,  Weimar,  181S-*18),  and  several  other 
ge(^^phioal^  and  statistical  works;  Stein, 
Mmiul  da  giographie  et  de  ttatUtique  (8  vols. 
8vo,,  Leipsio,  1883) ;  Bchubeit,  professor  at 
Kdnigsberg,  Staatenkunde  twn  Earopa  (6  vols., 
Kenigsberg,  1886-*40);  Ueusel,  Literatur  der 
StatiMtii  (3  vols.,  Leipdo,  180&-'7) ;  Malohns, 
Statutik  der  Staatthunde  (Stntte^  1826); 
Sohnabel,  a  Bohemian  writer,  StatuHg-ae  ginS- 
rale  de»  itata  Ewnpiem  (S  vols.  Bvo.,  Prague, 
18S9) ;  Herbin  and  Feuchet,  StatitUgue  d«  la 
Franee  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1808);  Adriano  Balbi, 
various  comparative  statistical  works  on  Por> 
togal,  France,  Russia,  the  British  empire,  &c. 
(Paris,  1822-*9) ;  Berghaus,  author  of  Allge- 
mmw  Ldnder-  vnd  vblkerkunde^  of  Staaten- 
hinde,  and  numerous  other  works,  and  editor 
of  Annalen  der  Srd-^  Vilher-  vnd  StaaUn- 
hmde  (1880-'48),  Gfeographi$cAe$  JaKrbuc\ 
and  other  periodicals ;  BecKer,  author  of  nu- 
merous works  on  Austrian  statistics;  Die- 
terioi,  chiefly  on  the  statistics  of  Prussia  and 
the  Zollverein;  Charles  Dupin,  Forcet  pro- 
ductite$  et  eommereiale$  de  la  Ihtnee  (2  vols. 
4to.,  Paris,  18S8),  and  other  works;  J.  H. 
Schnitzler,  ^tai  d?VM  ttatittique  giniraie  de 
Fempire  d»  Bume  (Strasboorg  and  St  Peters- 


burg, 18S9),  and  BtatUUqw  gSnSrale,  mWuh 
digue  et  eompUte  de  la  Franee  (4  vols.  8to., 
Paris,  1842-'6);  Maurice  Block,  StaHxtique  de 
la  Franee  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1860);  J.  B. 
McOulIoch,  the  author  of  many  statistical 
works  in  English  of  great  value ;  John  Mo- 
Oregor,  '*  Oommerclal  Statistics"  (S  vols.  8va, 
London,  184&-*60),  and  other  works ;  the  Bev. 
John  Olay,  author  of  several  works  on  prison 
statistics ;  lAon  Fauoher,  author  of  numerous 
statistical  contributions  to  the  Journal  dee 
(eonomittet;  W.  Newmarch,  editor  of  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society ;"  and  in 
the  United  States,  T.  Pitkin,  A.  SeyberLJ.  S. 
fisher,  J.  D.  B.  Be  Bow,  Freeman  Hunt,  Dr.  J. 
Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Ohickering,  T.  P.  Eettell,  J.  a 
Homans,  J.  0.  G.  Kennedy JDr.  J.  G.  Ckigswell, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis.— within  a  few  years 
past,  sodeUes  for  the  collection  of  statistics  have 
been  established  in  most  of  the  ooantries  of 
Ohristendom.  The  statistical  society  of  London 
was  founded  in  1884,  and  has  since  1 887  pubUsh- 
ed  a  quarterly  journal.  The  Parisian  society 
commenced  ui  1842  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
periodical,  the  Joimuu  de»  Sconomi»tes,  which 
has  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  there  is  a  genealogical  and  statistical 
society  at  Boston,  which  published  for  some 
years  a  quarterly  " Register;"  a  geographical 
and  statistical  society  at  New  YoA,  which  is- 
sues a  quarterly  "Bulletin;"  and  several  peri- 
odicals devoted  in  part  to  special  statistioeLsodt 
as  the  "American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts," 
the  "American  Journal  of  Education^*  the 
"Kerohants*]lagazhie,"the  "Bankers' Maga- 
rine,"  "De  Bow's  Conunerdal  Review,"  tiie 
"  Mining  Magazine,"  and  the  "  United  States 
Insurance  Gazette  and  Magazine."  The  Brit- 
ish association  for  the  advancement  of  edence 
has  had  a  statnstioal  section  since  1888 ;  the 
American  association  has  a  similar  section ;  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  collectors  of  statis- 
tical matters  is  one  of  the  avowed  means  by 
which  the  Smithsonian  institution  proposes  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  men. 

BTAT1U8,  C-BoiuuB.  See  O^ciuus  Statics. 

STATIUS,  PcBLiua  PAPnnus,  a  Roman  poet 
of  the  time  of  Domitian,  whose  birth  has  been 
placed  in  A.  D.  61,  and  death  in  A.  D.  90, 
though  there  is  only  uncertain  evidence  for 
either  statement.  His  father  was  a  preceptor 
of  Domitian,  by  whom  the  son  was  patronized. 
In  the  Alban  contests  he  8  times  gained  the 
victory.  Juvenal  is  the  only  ancient  author 
who  mentions  him  (Satire  vii.  82).  It  has 
been  stated,  but  without  good  evidence,  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  the  emperor 
stabbed  ^im  with  a  ttilva  in  a  moment  of 
anger.  His  extant  works  are  :  Silvarum  Libri 
F.,  a  collection  of  32  poems  on  passing  events, 
divided  into  6  hooks ;  Tkehaidot  Libri  XII., 
an  epic  poem,  founded  upon  the  legendary  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  of  which  the  1st  book  was  translated 
into  English  by  Pope ;  and  AehiUeidot  Libri 
an  e^  poem  never  finished.  There  are  no 
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good  editioiu  of  Statios,  the  hest  being  that 
found  in  Lemaire^s  series  of  Latin  classic^  (4 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1825-*80).  Five  books  of 
the  "  Thebaid  "  have  been  tramlated  into  Eng- 
lish bj  Thomas  Stephens  ^^o.,  London,  1648), 
and  tiie  entire  poem  by  W.  L.  Lewis  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1767  and  1778).  The  "AchU- 
leid"  has  been  translated  by  Howard  (8m, 
London,  1660). 
•  STATUARY.   See  Sooiptoeb. 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS.  See  FRiuoa, 
Statdtb  of. 

STATUTES  OF  LDQTATION.  See  Loota- 
noNt  Statutbs  or. 

STAUDENUAIEB,  Fbasz  Anion,  a  Oei^ 
man  theologian  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Danz- 
dor^  WQrtembei^,  Sept.  11, 1800,  died  in  Frei- 
burg, Baden,  Jan.  19,  1666.  He  studied  at  the 
nniversity  of  TQbingen,  and  was  ordained  a 
Boman  Catholic  priest  in  1827.  In  1828  he 
was  appointed  tutor  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  TObingen,  in  1880  ordinary  professor  of 
theology  in  the  newly  created  theological  fao- 
nlty  of  the  university  of  Gieasen,  in  1837  ordi- 
nary professor  in  the  nniversity  of  Freibui^, 
and  in  1843  also  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
ohnrcb  of  that  city.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  le^alatnre 
of  Baden.  EQa  first  work  was  a  "  History  of 
the  Election  of  Bishops"  iGe$ehiehte  eUr  Bi- 
aeht^wttilmf  Tftbingen,  1680X  with  particular 
reference  to  the  rights  claimed  by  Christiaii 
princes.  Mw/yklopMie  der  vteohgUehen 

WitsenMhe^Un  (Mentz,  1834  ;  2d  ed.,  1840)  is 
the  only  German  work  of  the  kind  in  Catholic 
literature.  His  work  on  the  "  Spirit  of  Ohris- 
tianity"  {Der  Qtiat  de»  Chrutenthums,  Mentz, 
1885;  6tii  ed.,  1856)  baa  bad  a  very  extensive 
circulation,  and  has  been  translated  into  sever- 
al foreign  languages.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  is  th&db  on  '*  Systematic  Theology" 
{Diechristlu:h*Ihgmatii,4v6\a.,  1844-'62;  not 
oomplete),  in  vhich  be  attempts  to  harmonize 
the  resolts  of  modern  philosophy  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  chandt.  His  other  prin- 
<dpal  work*  are:  Seotva  Ertgena  und  die  TTts- 
$en»eh(\ft  aeiner  Zeit  (voL  i.,  Frankfort,  1840; 
not  completed) ;  DU  Philoaophie  dea  CAruCm- 
thmu  (vol.  i.,  Mentz,  1840;  not  completed); 
J)ar$tsUung  und  Kritik  dea  ffegeVaeken  Syttema 
^entz,  1844);  and  Der  ProteatantUmw  in 
teinem  We$en  und  eeiner  Untwieielvng  (Frei- 
bnrg,_  1846).  Standenmuer  has  also  been  a 
oontribatOT  to  joumaJs  of  Catholic  theology, 
and  to  the  Protestant  "Journal  for  Philosophy 
and  Specnlative  Theology,"  edited  by  Fichte. 

STAUDLIN,  Kahi.  Fbikdbioh,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  July  26,  1761, 
died  in  GOttingen,  July  5,  1826.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
Tabingen,  A-om  1786  to  1790  made  several  lit- 
erary journeys  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Enig^d,  and  was  appointed  in 
1790  pn^sBor  of  theology  at  the  nniveruty  of 
GUittingen,  where  in  180S  he  was  also  made 
ouuiatorial  conndllor.  In  his  earlier  years  he 


was  a  rationalist,  bnt  be  gradnally  indined  to 
snpernatoraUsm.  His  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  extend  over  nearly  every  department 
of  theology;  bnt  those  on  cbur^  history  are 
the  most  valued.  Among  them  are :  KirchUehe 
Oeographie  und  Statittik  (2  vols.,  Tftbingen, 
1804),  the  first  scientific  work  on  this  subject; 
and  Getehiehte  der  theologiKhen  Wu$ffn*ehaften 
(3  vols.,  GOttingen,  1810-'ll).  He  was  also 
the  editor  of  severaJ  theological  jonroals. 

STAUGHTON,  Willulm,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Coventry,  Warwickriiire, 
England,  Jan.  4,  1770,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  0.,  Deo.  IS,  1829.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
pnblidied  a  small  volume  "  Javenile  Focsns," 
and  soon  afterward  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist 
seminary  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He  emi- 
grated  to  South  Carolina  in  1798,  and  preadied 
for  nearly  17  months  at  Georgetown,  8.  C.  In 
1796  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1797 
took  charge  of  an  academy  at  Bordentown,  K. 
J.,  and  was  ordained.  Toward  the  close  of 
1798  he  removed  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  in 
180S  became  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
of  Philadelphia,  which  increased  so  mnch  un- 
der his  ministry  that  its  house  of  worship  was 
several  times  enlarged,  and  three  new  ohurohes 
were  formed  from  it.  With  the  last  of  ^ese, 
the  Sansom  street  ohorch,  Dr.  Stanghton  lAeor 
tified  himself  and  ctmtinoed  Ihere  till  1823, 
preaching  from.  8  to  4  timea  every  Sanday  to 
an^encea  of  sereral  thousands,  and  S  3 
ti|;tes  during  the  week,  and  at  the  same  tjme 
instraoting  IS  or  20  young  men  in  theology, 
lecturing  on  botany,  diemistry,  and  sacred  and 
profane  history  in  two  female  seminaries,  edit- 
ing wholly  or  in  part  two  religioas  periodicals, 
and  presiding  or  assisting  at  the  meetings  of 
numerous  benevolent  societies.  In  the  automn 
of  1828  be  became  president  of  Columbian  col- 
lege at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1827,  In  consequence  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  college,  which  he  had  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  remove.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  and  was  soon  afterward 
chosen  preudent  of  the  Baptist  college  wd 
theological  institution  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  but 
died  on  his  way  thither.  He  puUished  Uttfo 
beride  bis  nnmerons  contributions  to  relij^ona 
periodicals  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  6  or  6  ser- 
mons and  oratioDS. 

STAUNTON,  a  river  in  the  S.  part  of  Vir- 
nnia,  rising  in  Montgomery  co.,  among  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  flowing  E.  and  8.  E. 
tbroQgb  a  pass  in  the  Blue  ridge,  and  with 
Dan  river  forming  the  Roanoke  at  Clarksville, 
Uecklenborg  co.  It  is  200  m.  long,  and  in  the 
first  20  ra.  of  its  course  has  a  fall  of  1,000  feet. 

STAUNTON,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Au- 
gusta CO.,  Ya.,  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of 
tiie  Shenandoah  river,  120  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 
Richmond;  pop.  in  1860,  2,500;  in  1860, 
14,124.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  tiie  vall^  of 
Virginia,  having  been  incorporated  in  1749, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  western  lun^o  asylnm 
and  of  the  Yi^iinia  Institution  far  the  deaf  and 
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dnmb  and  the  Uind.  It  htm  i  veeUj  wwa- 
papers,  10  or  12  chnnAeB,  aereral  b«nkt  and 
fftwHng  hiKuea,  2  aoadonieB,  and  2  Beminaries. 
It  ia  aarroimdea  by  a  popnloos  and  rich  agri- 
ooltural  region,  and  has  an  important  local 
trade.  There  are  mills,  foondtrieB,  and  mann- 
fsotories  of  Tarioiu  kinds.  The  Yii^inia  cen- 
tral railroad  passes  throogh  it,  and  it  is  the 
inropoaed  terminus  of  the  Manassas  Gap  rail- 
road, partially  completed. 

STAUNTON,  Sib  QBOBas  Leonasd,  an  Eng- 
Uah  diplomatist,  bom  in  Galiray,  Ireland^  Apnl 
19, 1787,  died  in  London,  Jan.  14,  1801.  He 
Itndied  ^tedioine  and  became  a  contribator 
to  literary  periodioab,  and  an  intimate  ao- 
qountanoe  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  afterward 
held  official  porilion  and  praotised  medidne  in 
Uw  West  Indies  for  aereral  years.  In  1774  he 
was  attorney-general  of  Grenada,  and  when 
that  idatA  was  taken  hy  the  French  in  1770, 
he  and  Lord  Macartney,  the  goremor,  were 
made  prisoners,  but  were  soon  released  and  re- 
turned to  England.  In  1781  he  went  as  confi- 
dential secretary  of  Lord  Macartney  to  Madras. 
He  made  an  advantageons  treaty  with  Tippoo 
Saltan  in  1784,  for  which  he  was  raised  to  a 
baronetcy  and  received  an  annaity  of  £600 
from  the  East  India  company.  He  was  a 
member  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to 
China  in  1703,  of  which  he  poblished  an  ao- 
ooant  (2  vols.  4to.,  1797). — Sib  Qbobob  Thouas, 
an  English  aathor,  son  of  the  preoediag, 
bom  in  Salisbury,  May  20, 1781,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  10, 1859.  He  aooompanied  his  fi»- 
tfaer  to  China  in  1792,  entered  the  unirerdty 
(MT  Cambridge  on  his  return  to  England,  and  in 
1799  went  to  Canton  as  secretary  of  the  East 
India  company's  fiuitory  there,  of  which  he  af- 
terward  became  president.  In  1816  he  was 
attached  to  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to  China, 
and  from  1818  to  1852,  with  a  few  intermis- 
sions, was  a  member  of  parliament.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  "The  Penal  Code  of  the 
Chinese  Empire"  (4to.,  London,  1810) ;  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Chmese  Embassy  to  the  Tar- 
tar Khan  Tonrgonth  during  the  Tears  1812- 
16"  (1821);  and  "Miscellaneous  Notioes  rela- 
tive to  China  and  the  British  Commercial  In- 
tercoarse  with  that  Country"  (1832).  A  trea- 
tise on  TBCoination  written  by  him  in  Chinese 
was  the  means  of  introdacing  its  praotiee  in 
some  parts  of  the  empire.  He  edited  the 
**  Hi^ry  of  the  Great  and  Mighty  Kingdom 
of  China,"  translated  from  the  ^aniah  of  Men< 
doza  by  Parke  in  1688  (Hakli^  society,  Lon- 
don, 1858). 

STAUPrrZ,  JoHANH  TON,  the  friend  and 
totron  of  Lather,  bom  at  Meissen,  died  in  1524. 
He  entered  in  early  life  the  Aagostinian  order, 
obtained  from  the  pope  in  1601  general  privileges 
tor  the  newly  established  nmversity  at  Witten- 
berg, and  in  1S08  by  his  inflaenoe  caused  Lather, 
a  member  of  bis  order,  to  be  called  to  one  of 
the  profeasorships.  Luther  gratefolly  acknowl- 
edges that  inl^  ^ritoal  straggles  he  fbund  in 
6taiq>it8  e  kind  wriser  and  guide.  Stau{dti 


approved'  of  the  theses  ot  Lnther  against  the 
papal  indnlgenoes,  though  he  did  not  publicly 
declare  himself  in  favor  of  them.  In  1618  he 
was  with  Lather  at  an  assembly  of  his  order  at 
Heidelbei^,  and  in  the  same  year  demanded  at 
Angsburg  l^at  Lather  should  not  be  condemn- 
ed unheard  and  untried.  Soon  after,  however, 
fearing  an  adverse  issue  of  the  controversy,  he 
withdrew  to  Saltzburg,  where  be  became  court 
preacher,  and  in  1622  abbot  of  a  Benedictine 
oonvent.  Whether,  as  some  assert,  he  was 
shortly  before  his  death  bishop  of  Ohiemsee,  is 
donbtftd.  He  is  the  author  of  two  worke^  De 
Amore  Dei  and  J)6  Fide  (TArtfitMAO,  in  which 
a  mystio  tendency  prevails. 

STEALING.  See  Labosnt. 

STEAM,  the  name  «tH?lied  generioally  to  the 
^^>or  or  non-permanent  gas  given  off  1^  any 
liquid,  in  consequence  of  the  Tolatili^  of  watai 
liquid  and  the  influence  of  heat  upon  it;  and 
more  especially  when  the  T^orizatiim  takes 
place  at  temperatures  at  or  above  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance  so  affected.  In  the  re- 
cent progress  of  mechanical  art  and  Boienoe, 
however,  this  term  has  come  to  designate  in  a 
specific  sense  the  vapor  of  water,  as  implied  or 
applicable  to  the  performance  of  work,  or  to 
other  mechanical  or  economic  purposes.  In 
connection  with  this  aabject  see  Boiuho  Podh', 
Evaporation,  Heat,  and  PNEUHATioa.  In  pop- 
alar  language,  the  visible  mist  forming  when  a 
vf^r  is  discharged  into  the  air,  as  a  httle  way 
from  the  spoatcf  aboiiittgketde,or  in  adense 
oloud  above  an  enf^e  "  blowing  off  "  steam,  ia 
also  called  steam.  This  viable  mist  is,  how- 
ever, really  <tf  the  nature  of  cloud;  being  prob- 
siA^A  collection  in  immense  nnmoers  of  nunute 
vesioles  formed  of  water  oondensed  frt>m  the 
vapor,  and  also  enclosing  rspor  or  air,  and 
^whioh,  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere,  oon- 
'stitnte  an  opaque  and  vidUe  masa^  m  the  same 
way  as  do  tike  fine  globules  of  a  transparent  oil 
when  the  latter  is  beaten  up  and  mingled  through 
water.  Steam,  proper^  so  called,  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  colorless,  as  are  the  great^ 
nomber  of  gases  of  all  sorts ;  and  hence  it  is  al- 
ways wholly  invimble.  Whenever  a  confined 
body  or  other  volume  of  steam  seems  to  become 
viable,  the  traUi  is  that  a  portion  of  the  vapor 
is  oondensed  into  water  in  fine  drops,  or  in  a 
haze 'or  cloud;  and  though  there  may  also  be 
steam  oooupying  the  space  through  which  this  is 
diffiised,  it  IS  the  water  or  oload  only  that  is  seen. 
The  engineer  and  the  general  reader  have  thua 
alike  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  deaUng  with 
steam  (proper),  they  have  to  do  with  a  gaseous 
body  wnieh  eJades  the  ught  as  completely  as 
the  purest  atmospheric  air.  Perfect  steam  is, 
moreover,  in  no  way  moist,  but  ia  dry,  as  are 
the  permanent  gases;  the  moisture  sometimes 
showing  upon  a  solid  sarface  it  touohes,  or  that 
has  been  Ranged  into  it,  being  due  to  conden- 
sation. With  such  slight  ezoeptions  as  are 
hereafter  to  be  noted,  steam  has  in  a  complete 
degree  those  properties  of  fiuidityt  mobility, 
fllamdfy,  and  equality  of  pressure  in  eve^ 
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direotion  about  any  point  in  a  Tolnmie  of  it  at 
rest,  that  distingtiiBh  the  gases ;  and  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  which  it  is  broo^t  under  the  ordina> 
■7  laws  of  pressure,  eqnilibrinro,  and  moTement 
of  gaseons  fluids,  as  ^ven  in  the  artide  Pnsu- 
XATios.  At  the  same  time,  the  r^iditjr  with 
which,  at  a  elTen  condition  and  temperature,  it 
can  be  oonaensed,  or  again  formed,  and  Uie 
great  disturbances  in  its  heat  and  elastio  force 
or  pressure  that  occur  at  the  moments  of  SQch 
ehangee,  strikingl;  distinguish  it  from  the  per- 
manent gases,  and  in  &ct  impart  to  it  its  pecn- 
liar  fitness  as  a  medium  through  which  to  ap- 
ply the  motive  power  of  heat. — It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  agency  we  call  heat  exists 
tree  in  aU bodies  upon  and  about  our  globe ;  and 
that,  whenevw  in  any  body  or  space  an  ezoess 
of  mia  free  heat  is  in  any  wa^  caused  to  appear, 
as  by  combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  or  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays,  this  ezoess  at  once  tends  to 
be  imparted  to  and  equalized  throiwhout  sor- 
Toundmg  bodies  and  spaces,  at  each  rates  as 
the  nature  of  the  latter,  their  aur&ces,  &c,  will 
allow ;  while,  if  at  any  place  a  reduction  of 
heat  occurs,  the  surrounding  bodies  and  spaces 
impart  heat  to  this,  and  agun  with  a  rapidity 
depending  on  their  nature  and  the  character 
of  the  smfaces  separating  or  bounding  them. 
Now,  between  the  particles  of  all  fluids  there 
is  acting  at  all  times  a  repulsive  force  or  ener- 
gy, greater  or  less,  tending  to  drive  the  parti- 
cles asunder ;  if  the  body  be  a  liquid,  to  throw 
it  into  the  gaaeooB  oonmtton ;  if  a  gas,  to  en- 
large still  farther  its  volume  It  is  this  repul- 
sive energy  that,  as  we  pump  off  the  snrrotmd- 
ing  atmosphere  from  about  a  tight  bladder 
holding  a  little  idr  and  placed  in  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump,  goes  on  distending  the  bladder,  till 
it  may  even  burst  it  ftx)m  within  outward.  The 
repulsive  action  in  these  bodies  is  moreover 
known  to  be  either  directly  that  of  heat,  or 
such  as  heat  directly  conspires  with  and  aug* 
ments.  And  as  the  small  body  of  air  confin^ 
in  the  bladder  is,  in  the  atmosphere,  kept  by 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  ^r  within  a  mod- 
erate volume,  so  it  is  found  also  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  liquids— those  termed  volatile — at  any 
ordinary  temperatures  owe  their  liquid  state 
to  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere upcm  their  sur&ces.  Water  is,  for  all 
tenq>eratnree  above  its  freeing  point,  a'per^ 
feetfy  volatile  liquid ;  so  that  if  we  shoidd  in* 
troduoe  a  pint  of  it,  at  any  temperature  from 
212°  down  to  82°,  into  a  penfeotly  vacuous  space 
large  enough  to  contain  the  resulting  perfect 
vapor,  the  whole  of  the  liquid  would  vaporize 
instantly  and  disappear  in  the  gaseons  form. 
The  only  other  condition  necessary  to  this  re- 
sult is,  that  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
liquid  when  introduced  shall  be  able  to  yield 
to  it  a  sufBcient  amount  of  heat  to  convert  it 
as  stated ;  this  heat  becoming  latent  in  tha 
vapor,  and  the  bodies  parting  with  it  becondng 
correspondingly  cooled.  In  so  vaporizing  the 
water,  also,  as  the  temperature  taken  for  the 
ohuDge  was  lowered,  the  vi^r  itself  when 


fyaaai  would  have  a  feebler  elastio  tend<ni, 
and  would  be  leas  doute;  bo  that  a  larger  vacu- 
ous space  most  he  continually  provided  as  we 
approach  8S%  to  insure  the  rapid  and  complete 
volatiliang  of  the  liquid.  But  if  into  the  Taon- 
um  some  air  were  introduced,  and  the  experi- 
ment repeated,  the  vaporization  of  the  liquid 
would  be  z«tarded,  and  more — finally  even  to 
nearly  preventing  it  altc^ther — as  the  densi^ 
and  pressure  of  the  admitted  air  were  increased. 
This  repressive  effect  of  the  incumbent  air, 
however,  could  always  be  overcome  by  artifi- 
cially applying  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
the  liquid.  And  when  the  atmosphadc  pres- 
sure equalled  its  average  at  the  sea  iWel,  14.7 
lbs.  avoirdupois  to  the  square  indi  of  surface, 
if  heat  sufficient  could  be  supplied,  any  quanti- 
ty whatever  of  water  would  bUU  vapoiize  and 
become  steam  instant^,  against  and  in  spite 
of  such  pressure,  at  the  moment  when  the  tem- 
peratnre  of  the  entire  liquid  mass  became  raised 
to  212°.  Thus,  while  evaporation  takes  place 
slowly  at  all  tem^teratures,  down  to  and  below 
zero  of  Fahrenheit,  giving  vapor  of  feebler  ten- 
sion and  less  density — the  tenrion  at  0°  equal- 
ling inch  of  mercury — a  vaporization  of  whole 
volumes  of  liquid  (larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  the  facility  with  which  the  requisite  heat 
can  be  supplied  to  enter  into  the  latent  form, 
or  give  to  the  resulting  vapor  its  tension)  must 
commence  in  any  body  of  water  or  other  liquid 
so  Boon  as  the  tendon  of  its  vapor  is  made 
equal  to  the  preaanre  ttf  air  or  other  gaseous 
bodies  upon  the  surface  al  the  Uquid.  It  is 
this  tumultuous  vaporization  that  we  call  boil- 
ing ;  its  rate  being  really  slow,  and  tiie  process 
prolonged,  only  (and  fortunately,  in  view  of 
the  risk  otherwise  of  continual  explosions)  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  but  a  limited  and  grad- 
ual supply  of  heat  can,  under  any  circumstances, 
he  made  to  enter  the  liquid.  The  principal 
fact  here,  and  the  one  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of^  is,  that  any  liquid  in  ordinary  conditions 
vaporizes  in  volumes,  i.  e.,  boils,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  t^sion  of  its  vapor  due  to 
heat  has  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  pressure 
of  that  atmosphere,  whether  of  common  air,  or 
of  confined  vapor  already  formed,  which  rests 
or  presses  upon  its  surface.  And  no  matter 
bow  the  vapor  forming  Is  in  the  main  mdosed, 
if  there  be  but  one  small  ^>ertur8  in  the  boiler, 
tiie  cylinder,  or  other  passages,  through  which 
the  atmosphere  without  can  transmit  its  pres- 
sure, and  any  excess  of  vapor  within  above 
that  pressure  can  escape,  it  is  still  the  atmos- 

ftberic  pressure  precisely  that  acts  upon  the 
iquid  surface.  Hence  it  is  seen  that,  the  char- 
acter of  the  vessel  and  other  conditions  being 
like,  and  the  incumbent  pressure  the  same,  the 
temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  liquid  remuns 
always  the  same ;  that  under  a  given  pressure 
tbe  temperatnre  of  the  liquid  remains  constant 
through  the  whole  period  of  the  ebullition, 
a  greater  quantity  of  heat  communic^ed  to  the 
liquid  having  omy  Oie  effect  to  evolve  dnring 
a  g^ven  time  a  larger  volume  of  steam;  that 
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the  dastio  force  or  tendon  of  Bteam  forming  at 
F.  is  precisely  equal  to  tbe  wei^t  of  the 
Boperincnmbeat  atmosphere,  or  very  nearly 
14.7  lbs.  per  square  inchj  and  that -when,  by 
WKifliui^  Gie  Yttgor  obtained,  its  denmty  and 
|»remre  are  inoFMsed,  a  higher  temporatare  be- 
oomea  necessary  to  secure  ebnllitioii,  and  ve  say 
that  the  boiling  point  is  ndsed.  Steam  fbnning 
by  bcnUng  at  SIS'*  is  thns  sud  to  IiaTe  a  teuBion 
or  preasare  of  1-atmosphere;  at384%of  li^  at* 
mospheres ;  at  260",  3 ;  at  264",  2* ;  at  374°,  8 ; 
at  293",  4;  at  806^  6 ;  at  840°,  8;  at  86r,  10; 
at  380  , 16 ;  and  at  415°,  30  atmospheres,  or 
about  304,  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Generally,  as 
prodaced  over  or  in  oommnnication  with  water 
of  its  own  temperature  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation,  steam  is  at  its  maximnm  of  density 
for  the  temperature,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Under  snob  olrcamstano^,  however,  the  steam 
mass  owes  a  part  of  its  actual  deumty  to  the 
holding  of  more  or  less  of  finely  divided  water 
or  mist  in  suspension  through  it.  In  whatever 
its  density  may  consist,  the  greatest  pressure 
nnder  vbioh  steam  can  exist  at  a  f^vea  tem- 
per^ore,  as  steam,  is  also  the  least  preBsnre 
nnder  which  water  nndlaiiy  heated  can  retain 
Uie  liquid  form.  This  is  called,  for  the  given 
tempenttore,  tbe  pressure  of  sataration;  and 
the  steam  is  sud  to  be  saturated.  On  the  other 
hand,  steam  refuses  to  generate  freely  or  in  vol- 
nmes  with  less  than  this  mazimmn  quantity  of 
rapor.  That  is,  steam  and  water  thus  condi- 
tioned are,  so  to  speak,  at  an  equipoise ;  increase 
of  heat  will  increase  the  quantity  of  water  va- 
porized, and  so,  in  a  confined  space,  the  density 
of  the  vapor ;  or  increase  of  pressure  will  com- 
pel a  portion  of  the  vapor  already  formed  to  re- 
sume tbe  liquid  state.  The  steam  stands,  at  the 
same  moment,  at  the  condensing  point  and  at 
the  generating  point ;  and  in  fact,  thronj^ont 
the  entire  range  of  heat,  there  will  occur  at 
ever^  point,  in  mialterable  ooojunclion,  one 
density,  one  pressure,  and  one  temperature; 
and  always,  the  density  being  given,  the  other 
elements  will  correspond.  Of  course,  when 
change  in  one  of  these  particulars  oocurs,  slight 
lapses  of  time  mnst  be  allowed  the  others  to 
ai^ust  themselves  to  this;  but  the  agreement 
of  all  the  conditionB  just  expressed  is  that  to 
which  the  steam  mass  commnnioating  with  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  always  tending.  If 
from  steam  under  more  tban  one  atmosphere 
of  pressure,  and  the  temperature  and  density 
of  which  are  proportaonally  increased,  some 
beat  be  withdrawn,  the  tennon  and  hence  the 
dendty  and  part  of  the  steam  resumes  the 
state  of  water.  while  the  temperature  re- 
mains constant,  the  space  or  volume  over  the 
water  be  increased,  then,  so  long  as  there  re- 
mainB  an  excess  of  liquid  to  supply  fresh  vapor 
for  the  augmented  space,  the  denrity  and  ten- 
sion will  not  diminiw,  but  remain  constant  at 
the  maximnm  due  to  the  given  temperature. 
It,  after  all  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  heat  be 
not  added  to  t^e  steam  mass,  but  the  space  or 
roJome  be  enlarged,  the  steam  expands,  and  its 


density  and  pressure  diminish,  as  in  the  peiv 
manent  gases. '  If,  then,  the  volume  be  again 
reduced,  the  density  and  pressure  increase, 
until  they  return  to  the  maximum  due  to  the 
temperature,  reaching  the  condensing  point; 
and  the  elfoct  of  farther  diminution  of  volume 
must  be  precipitation  or  liquefaction  of  corre- 
sponding quantities  of  the  vapor,  the  demity 
reroaining  constant,  and  even  until  the  whole 
mass  of  vapor  had  thus  been  forced  back  to  tiie 
Hquid  oonoition.  If,  after  all  the  Uqnid  is 
ev^>orated,  or  a  portion  of  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated in  any  way  from  the  water  surface,  uie 
application  of  heat  be  continued,  the  state  of 
saturation  is  left  behind ;  and  even  if  the  same 
density  be  preserved,  the  tension  or  pressure 
is  increased,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  if  with 
the  same  increase  of  temperature  the  steam 
could  remain  in  contact  with  the  water,  and 
so  continue  to  m^ntain  through  this  rise  the 
condition  of  saturation.  The  steam  so  sepa- 
rated and  heated  loses  the  moisture  which  may 
accompany  it  in  the  saturated  state,  and  at  a 
few  degrees  of  added  temperature  acquires  in 
fhll  the  character  <^  a  perfect  gas ;  it  is  tiiea 
said  to  be  snroharged  with  heat,  and  it  is 
known  as  gaseous  or  subaaturated  steam,  more 
commonly  as  ^'  superheated  steam,"  and  is  by 
some  writers  termed  "stame."  Let  steam  in 
this  condition  be  replaced  in  contact  with  the 
water  in  the  boiler,  or  in  any  way  brought  into 
fi-ee  conminnication  with  it — the  water  having 
yet  the  ori^al  temperature — and  such  steam 
would  immediately  evaporate  and  absorb  a  fur- 
ther portion  of  the  water,  transferring  to  this 
its  excess  of  heat,  and  would  become  saturated, 
its  temperature  falling  to  that  of  the  water. — 
The  relation,  ^ner^y,  of  heat  to  the  produc- 
tion ot  ueohanicd  effect,  or  work,  is  considered 
under  But.  The  unit  is  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent of  the  beat  requh«d  to  raise  tiirongb  1" 
F.  1  lb.  of  water ;  and  this,  experiment  seems 
to  show,  is  772  lbs.  weight  raised  agunst  grav- 
ity through  1  foot  of  height,  ».  «.,  772  foot- 
pounds. If  1  lb.  of  water  at  212"  be  injected 
mto  a  vacuous  space  of  26.86  cubic  feet — ^this 
being  tbe  volume  of  1  lb.  of  saturated  steam 
at  that  temperature — and  if  it  be  evaporated 
into  such  steam,  there  will  be  expended  in  the 
process  693.9  units  of  heat.  Now  let  a  second 
pound  of  water  at  212"  be  iiy'ected  into  and 
evaporated  in  -the  same  space ;  and  this,  hav- 
ing to  assume  its  volume  or  advance  against  a 
pressure  of  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  will  per- 
form work  to  the  amount  of  26.86  x  144  x  14.7 
lbs.  =  about  66,800  foot-pounds;  and  since 
MUi-=:T2.S,  this  quotient  will  be  the  number 
of  additional  units  of  heat  that  must  in  snch 
case  be  consumed  or  expended  in  displacing  ^e 
first  steam  atmosphere,  agtunst  which  the  sec- 
ond mnst  advance ;  so  that  to  convert  the  sec- 
ond pound  of  water  into  steam  against  this 
pressure  will  require  965.2  units  of  heat.  When 
steam  flows  ftom  the  boiler  into  vacuous  space, 
without  performing  work,  its  temperature, 
i^tefly  by  reason  of  its  fHction  gainst  the 
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edges  or  (ddee  of  the  passages  H  moves  throngh, 
is  consoderablj  raised.  Bat  if^  in  bo  ezpaoding, 
it  must  meanwliile  perform  the  work  of  lifting 
or  poshing  a  piston  or  other  movable  load,  the 
theory  reqnires  that  in  so  doing  it  shall  lose  a 
oorresponaing  portion  of  heat,  and  that,  if  it 
were  before  at  the  point  of  satnratioD,  hy  the 
cooling  that  resnbs  a  portion  of  the  steam  shall 
retnm  to  the  liquid  form ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  praotioal  observations  and  tests  confirm 
this  result  of  the  thermo-dTnamic  theor7. — 
From  the  Imown  rate  of  expaodon  of  perfect 
gases,  it  is  iofarred  that  were  a  given  volume 
of  a  MB,  as  air,  for  example,  continnally  cooled, 
tts  volnme  would  uniformly  diminish ;  and  that 
at  —461.8°  F.,  or  498.2"  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  it  mnst  wholly  oollapse,  its 
elasticity  and  volume  becoming  0.  This  point, 
then,  —461.2",  is  considered  as  the  "absolute 
zero"  of  heat ;  and  temperature  reckoned  from 
it  is  "  absolute  temperature."  If  a  given  vol- 
ume of  ur,  nnder  a  constant  pressure,  be  heat- 
ed from  0"  F.  throng  461.2°,  its  volume  is 
doubled;  heated  through  2x461.2,  its  volnme 
is  tripled ;  and  universally,  the  volume  is  aug- 
mented part  for  ever^  addition  of  1°  of 
heat.  This  expression  also  ^vestilie  rate  of  ex- 
MinBion  or  contraction  for  superheated  steam. 
For  the  permanent  gases  and  for  Baperheated 
vapors,  then,  the  laws  respecting  volume  and 
pressure  may  thus  be  briefly  stated :  1 ,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  constant,  the  tension  or 
pressure  varies  inversely  aa  the  volume ;  2,  the 
pressure  constant,  the  volume  varies  directly  as 
the  absolute  temperature ;  8,  the  volume  con- 
stant, the  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  absolute 
temperature.  Now,  omitting  for  the  moment 
any  effect  of  specific  heat,  the  amomit  of  heat 
that  must  have  entered,  in  vaporizing  it,  a  pound 
of  water  vapor,  will  be  found  to  condst  always 
of  two  readily  distinguishable  parts :  first,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  the 
liquid,  before  evaporation  takes  place,  from 
some  fixed  temperature  to  that  ot  uie  vrsponr 
tion,  i.  the  "senriUe  heat;"  secondly,  f^e 
whde  amoont  oi  the  heat  which  disappears  In 
Uie  procesB  or  work  of  convwting  the  pound 
of  water  already  at  its  evaporating  point  into 
vapor,  «.  the  latent  beat  of  evaporatloD.  In 
reckoning  the  sendble'heat,  it  is  not  neoeasary 
to  start  from  the  absolute  zero;  and  as  the 
most  convenient  point,  and  one  sufficiently  low 
to  underlie  all  ordinary  calculations  about 
Bteam,  82°  is  adopted  as,  for  these  oases,  the  0 
of  the  sensible  temperatures  conudered.  The 
sum  of  these  two  parts  of  the  heat  contained 
in  steam,  the  sensible  reckoned  from  82°,  and 
the  latent  of  evaporation,  is  termed  the  total 
heat  of  evaporation,  or  total  heat  of  steam.  As 
the  sennble  beat  is  very  readily  and  nearly 
determiaed  in  all  oases,  it  has  beat,  ever  since 
the  complete  develoimient  of  the  capacitig^of 
steam  mechanism  by  the  inventions  of  IRtt, 
an  important  problem  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
amount  and  rate  of  variation  of  the  latent  heat 
ofthoT^wr.  The  estimates  arrived  at,  for  tiluB 


latent  heat  of  1  lb.  of  water  at  219°,  hare  va- 
ried from  that  of  Dr.  Black,  at  810°,  to  those 
of  Count  Kumford,  10S0.fi°,  and  of  the  com* 
mittee  of-the  Franklin  institute,  Philadelphia, 
1087°.  (For  details  of  ^paratus  and  meth- 
ods in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  experiments  * 
of  Regnanit,  see  the  works  of  Tredgold  and 
Bourne  on  tiie  steam  engine.)  It  was  during 
Booh  re8earohe&  also,  that  the  supposed  laws 
of  Watt  and  of  Bouthem  were  arrived  at;  the 
former  that  '*  the  total  quanti^  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  vqrarice  a  given  wei^t  of  water  was 
the  same  at  all  sensible  temperatnres,"  the  U- 
tmt  heat  diminiahing  as  the  sensiUe  neat  was 
raised;  the  latter,  oonfiiating  witii  that  of 
Watt,  and  still  more  erroneous,  that  '*  the  lar 
tent  heat  of  vap<»ication  was  the  same  under 
every  degree  of  pressure."  In  Bwnanlt's 
experiments  and  ^oulations,  probab^  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  attainable  precaution 
and  aocuraoy,  the  total  heat  of  evaporation 
at  0°  0.,  =  83"  F.,  was  determined  aa  equal 
to  606.6°  O.,  =1091.7°  F.  He  also  found  l^at, 
between  0°  and  280°  0.,  the  total  heat  of  sat- 
urated steam  increases  (a  slight  diange  in  spe- 
cifio  heat  being  here  disregarded)  uniformly 
by  .806°  for  eadb  added  degree  of  heat  This 
result  also  determiuea  the  specific  heat  of  ordi- 
nary steam  as  .80S,  tiujt<tf  water  bdngl.  Let- 
ting f  represent  the  indicated  temperature  in  any 
case,  and  conforming  the  expression  to  the  ob- 
served total  heat  at  212°,  Regnanlt's  formula 
for  total  heat  at  all  temperatures,  in  degrees  P., 
is  H=(1118.4^2)+.806(;  or,  H=108J.4.|. 
.8062;  so  that  the  total  heat  of  saturated  steam 
at  21S°  is  1146°  F.  This  is  the  total  consump- 
tion of  heat  if  the  water  be  supplied  at  82°. 
When  the  water  b  supplied  at  temperatures 
above  this,  for  82  in  the  formola  substitnte  the 
given  temperature.  Thus,  taking  cold  water  at 
average  temperature,  H=(1118.4— 62)4-.806(; 
or,  H=1061.4-|-.806f.  I£^  as  in  condensing 
engines,  the  water  be  at  100°,  then  H= 
1018.4 +.806£.  If  the  water  be  supplied  at 
boiUng  point,  allowing  .9°  for  spedflc  beat,  then 
H=(1118.4-212.1»)+.S06C=900J!-l-.806e.And 
converting  the  formula  given  by  Olausius  fm 
the  latent  heat  of  steam,  we  obtain  in  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  L=1116.2— .708/.  Let  it  further 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  figures  which 
above  express  in  degrees  the  relations  of  the 
constituent  heat  of  steam,  in  form  of  raUoB 
merely,  and  not  as  absolnte  quantities,  will  also 
express  positive  values,  in  units  of  heat,  if  we 
asaome  tiie  quantity  of  steam  as  1  lb.  weight, 
so  as  to  accord  witii  the  requirements  of  the 
thermal  unit.  The  appropriation  of  all  the 
heat  contributing  to  the  formation  of  1  lb.  of 
saturated  steam  at  212°,  and  given  both  in 
units  of  heat  and  of  work,  will  now  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  tabnlar  statement: 

hML   In  ft»t  jomiiii 

A.  Tbo  Benalble  heat: 

1.  T«  bMt  the  water  ttota  82°,  or   

thiOB^lSO*   16U-s:]S0^ 
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lUli  MMbMtal 

B.  The  litont  bMt:  bMt  la^t^ui^ 
1,  To  ooDTflrt  tb«  water  to  rtjta,  Ir- 

TMpoodTo  of  prenim  on  mi&co  SM-t*  =  6S0;)ti 
t.  To  idnner  ■galatt  and  NtnoTO 
the  IneambaBt  atmoqihare,  wh»- 
tber  air  or  proTlooal;  generated 
ataani.  lU  praaam  bdag  a,lt&8 

lba.p«raqaan  AwtofMuaeb..  TU's=  H;,816 

Total  latent  beat   H&S*  =  146,067 

Total  beat  of  steam   ...  =  S8«,T13 

It  beoomes  evident  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
total  latent  heat  of  steam  cannot  be  taken  as  in 
any  way  the  measure  of  the  enet^y  or  work 
in,  or  that  can  practioally  be  obtained  from, 
ttM  steam.  Koch  the  lai^r  part  of  snoh  heat 
is  expended  in  merely  overcoming  the  oohemon 
<tf  the  Uqnid;  and  at  aU  temperatores,  it  la  but 
S  mall  motion  of  the  latent  heat  that  can  be 
made  available  in  perfonmng  work.— Water  at 
813°  and  under  one  atmosphere,  becoming  steam, 
is  ordioarilysaid  to  expuad  into  a  volume  1,700 
times  greater  than  that  oooapied  by  the  water 
itself.  The  increase  of  volome  is,  however, 
^wajB  less  than  this,  being  differently  stated 
at  from  1,670  down  to  1,642  times  the  original 
volume.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  unoombined 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  composing  the 
same  weight  of  steam,  at  the  same  temperatmw 
and  pressure,  would  occupy  2,600  times  the 
volume  of  the  water.  Thus,  the  density  and 
pressure  of  actual  steam  always  exceed  those 
which  the  ideal  steam,  or  that  on  the  aup- 
podtion  of  a  perfect  gas,  would  exhibit.  By 
meaiia  of  reoorded  obsurations  of  experimeotB 
on  eteam,  and  finding  the  mean  of  the  most 
trostworthy  results,  with  the  fbrther  aid  of 
fonnalas  and  c^oulitions,  some  of  which  are 
in  this  article  intimated  rather  than  detailed, 
very  full  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated 
and  of  superheated  steam  hare  been  pr^ared. 
Of  such  a  table  for  saturated  steam,  a  brief  ab> 
■tract  only  can  here  be  introduced. 

Tabu  or  Faopumn  or  SununD  Bts^ 
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As  in  case  of  all  gaseous  bodies  observable  near 
thar  point  of  liquefiution,  steam  dimini&bea 
in  v<dume  and  tension,  and  increases  in  density, 
more  rapidlj  as  it  awroaches  near  to  oondenf 
sation,  than  under  fike  variations  of  pressure 
when  it  is  heated  much  above  that  pomt;  bat 
the  amount  of  snch  irregidarity  is  not  ascer- 
tained. The  density  of  steam  is  expressed  by 
the  weight  of  a  given  oonstfmt  volume,  usually 
that  of  a  cubic  toot;  its  relative  volume  is  the 
ratio  of  its  actual  volume  to  the  volume  of  the 
water  producing  it.  The  density  and  relative 
volume  of  saturated  steam  have  been  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  comparisoa 
of  the  quantities  which  experiments  have  fur- 
nished us,  in  oonneotion  with  the  elements  of 
pressure,  temperature,  and  latent  heat.— 6tsah 
£nqinb.  I.  HUtory.  The  histonrof  the  steam 
en^e  is  not  the  nistory,  in  fiul,  of  the  dis- 
covery and  applioation  of  the  fbrce  of  steam. 
The  steam  ennne  pnnMr,  first  {nvduced  and 
patented  by  Watt  in  l768-*9,  is  not  yet  (1663) 
100  years  old;  but  t&e  more  obvious  prop- 
erties of  steam,  and  among  them  its  expan- 
rive  force,  were  understood  and  treated  o:^  and 
mechanical  effects  by  its  agency  produced, 
before  the  Ohristian  era.  In  respect  to  the 
earlier  experiments  with  steam,  comparatively 
little  is  now  known.  Heron,  in  his  "  Pneu- 
matics," about  280  B.  0.,  describes  three  dif- 
ferent, but  simple  contrivances  showing  me- 
chanical effects  of  steam.  No  further  advance 
is  known  to  have  been  made  until  the  16th  or 
17th  century  of  our  era,  when,  through  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  the  works 
of  Heron  and  Archimedes  were  disseminated 
and  mndi  read,  and  an  age  scarcely  second  to 
OUT  own  fbr  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
its  mechanical  contrivances  was  entered  upon. 
Blasco  de  Garay  of  Barcelona,  In  1543,  is  said  to 
have  propelled  a  vessel  of  200  tons  by  paddles, 
with  "  a  water  boiler,  liable  to  burst ;"  a  state- 
ment to  be  received  with  much  hesitation. 
In  1601  Giambattista  della  Porta  described 
'  in  his  "  Pneumatics"  an  apparatus  of  his  for 
raising  water  by  a  tube  into  a  close  vessel, 
in  which  a  vacuum  had  been  obtained  by 
oondensatioD  of  steam.  In  1615  Solomon  de 
Oans,  a  French  engineer,  published  in  his 
BaiMOM  df*  foree$  mouvantet  the  statement 
that  by  fire  water  is  dissolved  into  an  air  with 
meh  idolence  as  to  burst  a  closed  copper  ball 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  highly 
heated ;  and  he  described  t^e  propelling  of  a 
jet  of  water,  by  pressure  on  its  sur&ce  in  tite 
vessel,  of  steam  generated  from  it.  In  1689 
Branca,  an  Italian  engineer,  described  a  ma- 
chine in  which  a  wheel  was  driven  round  by 
the  impulse  of  steam  against  vanes.  The  first 
engine  in  which  steam  was  applied  to  the  per- 
formance of  useftU  work,  seema  to  have  been 
thgWpvented  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester, 
an^Mbscribed  by  him  in  his  "  Century  of  In- 
ventioi^s  (1608):  hia  description,' so  far  as  it  is 
intelligible,  indicating  that  steam  was  gener- 
ated uteniately  iu  two  Teaaela,  and  by  i^pea 
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transferred  and  made  to  exert  a  pressnre  npon 
the  sariace  of  water  in  a  third ;  the  water  was 
raised,  as  he  tells  ns,  conldnnonaly  to  a  hdght 
of  40  feet,  one  Tessel  of  the  vaporized  water 
being  aoflooient  thus  to  elevate  40  times  its 
Tfdnme  of  ccdd  water.  Goano,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  relates  that  be  saw  one  of  these  ma- 
chines in  use  at  Yanzhall  in  1666.  The  sepa^ 
rate  boiler  seems  to  have  been  the  original 

Eart  of  this  invention.  Dr.  Denis  Papin,  well 
nown  as  the  originator  of  "  Papin's  digester," 
experimented  mnch  on  the  production  and 
force  of  steam  from  1696  to  1707,  and  at  the 
former  date  first  devised  and  employed  a  pis- 
ton within  a  cylinder,  and  under  which  a  vao- 
nmn  was  produced  hj  condensation  of  steam. 
His  plan  was  not  practicallj  realized  in  anj 
form.  He  had  previously  invented  the  safety 
valve  for  boilers.  In  1698  Oapt.  Thomas  Savery 
Beeored  letters  patent  for  a  maohino  for  rairang 
water  by  steam.  It  consisted  of  two  boilers 
and  two  receivers  for  the  steam,  with  valves, 
and  the  necdfhl  tubes.  One  of  the  receivers 
being  filled  with  steam,  its  communication  with* 
the  boiler  was  then  cut  ofi*,  and  the  steam  con- 
densed by  cold  water  outside  it ;  into  the  vac- 
uum thus  formed  the  atmosphere  forced  the 
water  from  below,  when  the  steam  was  again 
caused  to  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  drive  it  higher.  This  engine  was  exten- 
sively used  for  draining  mines;  and  the  water 
Tused  was,  in  some  instances,  made  to  turn  a 
water  wheel,  by  which  lathes  and  other  ma- 
chinery were  driven.  Some  of  the  earlieet 
cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  were  thus  supplied 
with  power.  As  Papin's  machine  Involved 
great  waste  of  tim&  so  did  Savory's  a  very 
connderable  waste  of  steam  in  reheating  the 
cooled  receivers,  and  in  heating  at  the  first  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  In  1706 
Thomas  Newcomen,  a  amith,  and  John  Oaw- 
ley,  plumber,  of  Dartmouth,  along  with  Savory, 
patented  an  engine  combining  for  the  first  time 
the  cylinder  and  piston  and  separate  boiler, 
doubtless  deriving  the  former  from  Papin's 
plan.  Steam  was  admitted  beneath  the  piston, 
and  condensation  at  first  secured  by  application 
of  cold  water  without  the  cyKnder;  uie  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  forced  down  the  piston, 
and  in  so  doing  worked  a  pump  rod  for  raising 
water  attached  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  rude 
working  beam,  actuated  by  tiie  piston  rod. 
Thus,  this  was  really  an  atmospheric  pump- 
ing engine.  Through  the  accident  of  a  hole 
in  the  piston,  letting  the  ixAd  water  directly 
into  the  cylinder,  ^ey  discovered  the  supe- 
rior rapidity  and  efiectiveness  of  such  con- 
densation, and  substituted  the  cold  Jet  into 
the  cylinder  accordingly.  The  valves  were 
opened  and  closed  by  hand,  until  a  boy  n^ed 
Humphrey  Potter,  to  gain  time  for  play,  sulj- 
stitutod  an  apparatus  of  catches  and  s^tos, 
thus  making  the  engine  automatic.  ThMon- 
trivance  first' used  was  very  clumsy;  and  it 
was  wholly  removed  by  Henry  Beighton,  who 
hi  1788  first  worked  the  valves  by  a  rod  direct 


fh>m  the  beam.  In  the  mean  time,  many  at- 
tempts at  producing  other  forma  of  steam  me- 
chanism were  being  made  in  England  and  aa 
the  ocmtinent  The  most  imporrant  of  these  in 
principle,  because  containing  the  germ  of  the 
non-c<Hidenring  or  high  presanre  engine,  was 
that  of  Jacob  Lenpold,  a  German,  who  in  1736 
fitted  directiy  upon  a  large  boiler  two  cylinders, 
the  steam  and  the  escape  passages  of  these 
being  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  a  four- 
way  steam  cock ;  and  who  introduced  beneath 
the  pistons  steam  of  comparatively  high  pres- 
sure, whidi  was  made  to  act  against  the  at- 
mosphere, phu  the  work  of  pumping  water  by 
means  of  a  beam  and  pump  rod  actuated  by 
each  of  the  pistons.  As  Newcomen'^  atmos- 
pheric engine  became  extensively  introduced 
ibr  drabiing  collieries  and  mines,  and  was 
found  to  effect  a  great  saving  of  expense,  its 
oq>abtUties  were  soon  folly  tested,  and  indeed 
exceeded,  by  the  demand  for  ito  use.  The 
cylinders  were  enlarged  firom  12  to  60  inches 
diameter,  and  the  other  parts  in  proportion; 
BO  that  the  engines  became  gigantic,  and  re- 
quired for  their  construction  a  degree  of  skill 
then  rarely  possessed.  At  this  juncture,  1766- 
*74,  John  Smeaton  devised  a  succession  of  im- 
provements in  the  atmospheric  engine,  and 
carried  it  to  its  utmost  perfection.  This  wss 
still  called  the  "fire  engine,"  being  so  named 
even  in  Watt's  earlier  memoranda  and  patents, 
and  the  improvements  in  it  had  thus  far  been 
empirical  only ;  the  force  was  exerted  in  but 
one  direction ;  the  total  pressure  could  not  ex- 
ceed that  which  air  exerts,  and  in  Act  alwe^s 
fdl  abort  of  it,  because  the  vacnnm  beneath 
the  jnston  was  far  from  complete ;  while  the 
purposes  to  whioh  such  an  ent^e  could  be 
applied  were  necessarily  very  limited.  The 
improvement  of  the  engine  on  scientific  nrin- 
dples  oommenced  with  the  labors  of  Watt, 
who,  wldle  repairing  a  model  of  Kewcomen's 
engine,  discovered  its  varions  defects,  and 
began  to  devise  the  methods  of  remedying 
tiiem.  He  refiected  that,  "in  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  steam,  it  was  necessary, 
first,  tiiat  the  cylinder  should  be  maintained 
always  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it ; 
and  secondly,  that  when  the  steam  was  con- 
densed, the  water  d  which  it  was  composed, 
and  tiie  ii^eotion  itself  should  be  ooded  down 
to  100%  or  lower  where  that  was  posnble." 
The  means  to  these  ends  occurred  to  nia  mind 
in  1766;  namely,  the  separate  condenser,  in 
wbidi  condensation  of  steam,  effecting  its  re- 
moval from  the  cylinder,  was  to  be  secured  by 
cold  water  surrounding  or  injected  into  the 
reservoir  for  the  purpose,  the  accumulating 
water  to  be  removed  by  a  pump.  It  next  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  opem  mouth  of  the  cyl- 
inder most  allow  the  latter  to  be  cooled  by  the 
air  following  the  piston,  and  that  consequently 
some  of  the  steam  next  admitted  must  be  con- 
densed. He  therefore  proposed  to  "put  an 
air-tight  cover  upon  the  cylinder,  with  a-h<de 
and  staffing  box  for  the  piston  rod  to  slide 
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ttnmgli,  and  to  admit  ■team  abOTa  the  piat<m 
to  act  upon  it  instead  chT  the  atmosphere.  To 
prevent  cooling  of  the  oylioder  bj  the  external 
air,  he  would  sarromid  this  bj  a  larger  one, 
the  '^jacket,''  the  interspace  to  be  kept  filled 
with  eteam,  and  woold  oorer  or  clothe  the 
whole  with  wood  or  other  substaace  condact- 
ing  heat  poortj.  Thus,  we  must  cre^t  to  the 
marqaiB  of  Worcester  the  first  saccessfiil  ap- 
plioation  of  steam  pressure  to  ose;  to  Sa very 
the  application  of  the  vacnam  dae  to  conden- 
aation,  though  he  did  not  foresee  the  tme  me- 
thod, or  the  full  valae  of  its  wplicatioa;  to 
P^iio  the  pistoa  for  receiTing  and  transmitting 
tiie  force  u  air  or  steam  within  a  oyHnder ;  to 
Newcomen  and  Oawle^  the  cylinder  and  piston 
independent  of  the  boiler,  as  also  the  working 
beam,  and  the  plan  of  internal  condensation ; 
to  Beighton  the  successful  introduction  of  auto- 
matic ^paratns  for  the  valves ;  and  to  Watt 
the  separate  condenser,  saving  tiie  cooling  of 
the  cylinder  and  consequent  waste  of  steam  in 
reheating  it,  and  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the 
eylinder,  with  introdoction  of  steam  above  the 
|Hston,  changes  which,  with  those  that  follow- 
ed and  grew  out  of  them,  rendered  the  engine 
at  iMigth  practical,  economical,  and  complete. 
This  was  still  a  "single-acting"  engine;  the 
eteam  pressure  during  the  pushing  down  of  the 
piston  being  that  alone  which  took  effect  on 
the  mecluudun  to  be  driveUf  sdA  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  subsequent  admistdon  of  ateam  bo- 
low  beii^  to  return  the  ^ston  to  the 
tc^  of  the  cylinder.  This  engine 
was  also  chiefly  used  for  pumping 
and  draining.  It  seems  to  have  oc- 
onrred  to  Watt,  as  early  as  1769, 
that  additional  economy  would  be 
eeoured,  especially,  asJie  thought,  in 
working  light  loads,  by  dosing  the 
steam  pipe  before  the  piston  had  de- 
scended the  full  length  of  stroke, 
thus  saving  the  filling  of  the  cylin- 
der completely  with  steam  of  the  in- 
itial density,  and  allowing  the  stroke 
to  be  completed  by  expansion  of  that 
already  admitted,  aided  course  1^ 
momentum  of  the  beam  and  pi8t<Hi. 
This  principle  he  first  ^)phed  in 
1776  in  an  enfpne  erected  at  Soho, 
bat  he  pablisfaed  no  account  of  it 
mitil  on  patenting  this  and  certain 
otbw  improvements  in  1783;  the  va- 
ne^ he  named  the  expansive  engine. 
The  first  public  announcement  of 
benefit  from  expansive  working  of 
steam,  however,  was  by  Jonattian 
Homblower,  who  in  1781  employed 
two  cylinders,  one  larger  than  the 
other;  the  steam,  of  the  boiler 
pressure,  having  first  driven  the  smaller  pis- 
toQ,  was  immediately  transferred,  and  allow- 
ed to  act  during  its  expsunon  (of  oonrse  with 
ditniniBhing  pressure)  noon  the  moreased  urea 
d  the  larger  piston,  uie  two  oylinders  be- 
ing tiiua  ftpproximatively  equal  in  power. 

TOIu  XT. — i 


Watt*s  general  ^tent,  however,  was  Judged 
to  exolnde  this  invention,  and  it  did  not  at 
that  time  come  into  use.  In  the  single-acting 
engine,  one  half  the  motion  was  still  unac- 
companied by  useful  effect;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  force  was  ill  adapted  to  impart 
any  other  than  a  simple  reciprocating  move- 
ment. Since  the  time  of  Savery,  it  had  been 
an  object  of  importance  with  inventors  to 
convert  this  movement  into  one  of  revolution, 
as  adapted  to  machinery;  and  Hulls,  Fitzger- 
ald, Stewart,  and  others  had  contrived  various 
means  of  effecting  this  t^ange.  Watt  early 
conceived  of  the  use  of  the  common  winch 
or  crank  for  this  purpose;  it  was  patented, 
however,  by  Wasbrough,  and  then  by  Steed, 
hi  1781.  As  Watt  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  his  invention  by  which  the  engine  was  to 
be  made  *' double-acting" — the  steam  being 
admitted  to  press  alternately,  and  in  turn  con- 
densed, both  above  and  below  the  piston — 
thus  fitting  it  to  impart  revolution  to  a  shaft, 
to  wheel  work,  &o.,  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
.to  other  methods  to  secure  this  part  of  his 
purpose,  among  them  to  the  '*  sun  and  planet" 
wheel.  The  adaptation  of  the  en^pne  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  rotary  motion  prepared  the  way  for 
its  employment  as  the  prime  mover  of  every 
kind  of  machinery.  The  specification  of  the 
double-acting  steam  engine,  with  several  kin- 
dred improvements,  was  enrolled  July  4, 178S ; 
and  in  1784  patrats  were  secured  for  the  "par- 


allel  motion,"  the  throttle-valve,  the  governor, 
the  indicator,  &c. ;  as  also  for  a  form  of  loco- 
motive engine,  which  however  proved  imprao< 
tioable.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  double-ao^ 
ing  or  rotative  en^nes  produced  for  sale  was 
the  Albion  mill  engine,  fig.  1 ;  an  inspection 
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of  vliich  wiU  serre  not  merelT'  to  show  the 
earlier  foni^i  of  consb^ction,  bat  also  to  illiuh 
trate  many  points  hereafter  to  be  referred  to 
In  respeot  to  ordinary  forms  of  engine.  In 
1767,  or  according  to  some  anthoritiea  even 
before  1785,  Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia  ooa- 
stracted  the  first  complete  and  practdoally 
working  non-condensing  or  high  pressare  en- 
^e,  thus  paving  the  way  by  economy  of  space 
and  comparative  simplicity  of  the  mechanism 
required  for  the  locomotive  engine  and  the 
adaptation  of  steam  to  purposes  of  land  carriage. 
Of  the  immense  nomber  of  inventions  since 
that  date,  intended  to  improve  the  form,  the 
working,  or  the  economy  of  the  steam  engine, 
or  to  adapt  it  to  speoifio  purposes,  it  would  be 
Impracticable  here  to  detdl  the  whole;  some 
of  the  more  important  will  be  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  description  of  parts  and  forms 
of  engine,  or  with  the  explanalaon  of  its  work- 
ing. II.  Eaential  Part*  of  Oriiaary  Formt  of 
^gvu.  Being  a  contrivance  for  applying  mo- 
tive power  to  machinery,  pumps,  carriages,  the 
shafts  of  paddle  or  screw  steamers,  &o.,  the 
steam  engine  proper  always  terminates  with 
that  working  piece  which  directly  transmits 
the  power ;  as,  in  the  commonest  forma,  with 
^e  connecting  rod  from  the  beam  to  the  crank. 
The  fly-wheel,  governor,  valve  motion,  or  other 
parts  that  receive  their  motion  from  the  main 
shaft  (crank  shaft),  and  that  are  nsefnl  only  in 
relation  to  the  engine,  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  it;  through  these  parts  a  por- 
tion of  the  propolrive  effect  is  thrown  back,  for 
oertun  neecmil  purposes,  upon  the  engine  itself. 
-  The  non-condensing  engine  is  easentiaJly  of  two 
main  parts :  the  boiler,  or  generator  of  steam 
wi^  its  appendages ;  and  the  cylinder  and  pis- 
ton, with  Uieir  various  a^uncts.  To  these  in 
the  ooodensiog  engine  is  added  a  third,  the 
condenser,  wiUi  its  appurtenances.  It  will 
conduce  to  clearness  to  consider  first  in  order 
the  second  of  these  three,  as  Just  named,  the 
condensing  apparatus  being  quite  simple;  the 
boiler  and  furnace  will  be  reserved  for  a  sub- 
■eqoent  place.  The  blinder  is  usually  of  oast 
ircra,  the  toughest  to  be  had;  and  in  order  to 
tecnre  tiie  requisite  stiffliess  to  preserve  its 
form,  its  thicknesB  Is  much  greater  Qian  is  re- 
quired for  strength.  The  desiderata  in  respect 
to  the  piston  are,  that  it  shall  be  steam  tigbtj 
or  admit  of  no  leakage ;  and  yet  that  it  aaall 
move  throu^  the  cylinder  with  the  minimum 
of  fHcUon  compatible  with  this  condition.  The 
<<^linder  should  be  trul^  bored ;  but  it  is  never 
perfectly  true,  even  with  the  best  workman- 
ship ;  hence  the  periphery  of  the  piston  must 
lie  so  contrived  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  inequalities  the  surface  presents. 
In  common  pistons  the  packing  is  of  unspun 
hemp  or  soft  rope,  wound  abont  the  periphery, 
vA  between  a  plate  and  flange,  ana  saturated 
wiQi  grease.  Uetallio  pistons  of  several  varie- 
lies— the  first  being  patented  by  Oartwright 
in  1797— «re  tdiiefly  used  in  the  better  class  of 
engines.    These  are  nsoally  of  brass  or  oast 


iron,  and  oomposed'of  SMments  prosssd  oab> 
ward  by  ^rm^  radiatnig  from  a  oentre. 
Steam  jucking  is  now  mucn  in  use,  the  per* 
iphery  of  the  piston  being  in  segments,  with 
cavities  within  the.  body  of  the  piston,  into 
which  small  orifices  admit  steam  directly  frran 
the  cylinder  to  secore  the  reqnisite  pressure. 
The  stufiing  box  is  a  packing  tibout  the  piston 
rod,  where  it  passes  through  the  oylindet' cover. 
■  The  pipe  conveying  steam  from  the  boiler  to 
the  cylmder  is  the  "steam  pipe"  S,  fig.  4;  in 
it  is  the  "throttle-valve,"  controlled  by  the 
governor  G,  fig.  1 ;  sometimes  a  stop-valve,  to 
be.  shut  when  tibe  enf^e  is  not  in  use:  and  a 
"cut-off"  <Mr  expanuon  mlve  may  also  be 
placed  in  It.  The  passages  leading  from  the 
steam  pipe  into  tlie  cylinder  are  the  steam 
passages,  steam  ways,  or  "nozzles,"  A  B,  fig. 
2,  and  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  "  induc- 
tion valves;"  if  tbe  openings  to  the  exhaust 
^pe  (that  for  escape  of  the  steam  after  use 
from  die  cylinder),  E,  figs.  2  and  8,  are  con- 
trolled by  separate  valves,  these  are  the  "  educ- 
tion valves."  Very  commonly,  as  will  ap- 
pear, the  entrance  and  exit  of  steam  for  both 
ends  of  tiie  cylinder  are  managed  by  two 
valves  only,  or  by  a  single  one.  The  ori- 
fices for  steam  from  the  parages  directly  into 
the  cylinder  are  the  "ports;"  but  this  name  Is 
quite  as  commonly  given  to  the  opposite  ends, 
00,  fig.  2,  of  the  steam  passages,  directly  under 
the  valves.  An  esoape  valve,  held  by  a  spring, 
may  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  w 
"  blow-uirongh,"  or  cylinder  cocks,  for  dis- 
charge of  water  due  to  condensation  or  to 
"priming,"  %.  e.,  the  carrying  over  of  Uqnid 
water  from  t^e  boiler.  The  jacket  and  its  nse 
have  been  referred  to ;  the  covering  of  felt  and 
wood  often  put  upon  the  cylinder  for  a  like 
purpose,  or  over  the  outer  cylinder,  is  the 
"  clothing,"  or  "  deading."  If  the  cylinder  is 
bare,  it  is  usual  to  keep  it  well  polished  to  di- 
minish the  cooling  that  results  from  radiation. 
The  valves,  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  steam 
passages,  are  included  within  a  chest  alongside 
of  the  cylinder,  and  of  less  dze,  and  called  the 
"valve  ebftt,"  «,  fig.  4.  For  controUing  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  steam  at  the  ports,  many 
different  sorts  of  valves  are  m  use.  The  two 
elates  most  commonly  employed  are  the  "  slide 
valve,"  certain  varieties  of  which  are  called 
"D  valves,"  aoA  the  spindle,  "T,"  or  "poppet 
valve,"  in  certain  forms  known  as  the  conical 
or  button  valve.  Flat  or  double  conical  valves 
were  the  first  used  by  Watt  in  his  earlier  en- 
gines. The  slide  valve  was  applied  by  Murray 
in  1799,  being  adapted  from  Lavoider's  slider 
for  the  air  pump  with  two  barrels.  It  is  gen- 
erally used  in  European  countries,  and  in  this 
country  in  locomotive  and  frequently  in  marine 
engines.  It  acts  by  stiding  upon  that  inner  sur- 
film  ot  tie  valve  chest,  made  accurately  plane, 
which  &ces  the  cylinder,  and  is  named  we  seat, 
or  valve  seat  ^e  original  or  diort  D  valve, 
still  much  in  use,  is  shown  in  fig.  S,  its  Conn 
a  partial  D,  with  flat  extnmitiea  tat  covering 
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the  ports,  while  ita  eon- 
oaTity  always  in'olndes 
and  oommanicatea  with 
the  exhaust  pipe.  The 
valve  cheat  is,  wlule  the 
engine  is  in  uae,  kept 
aoppfied  tliroagh  t£e 
steam  pipe  with  steam 
directly  from  the  boiler, 
which  thus  fills  the' 
chest  continually;  the 
manner  in  which,  as  the 
valve  is  by  movement 
of  its  rod  thrown  for- 
ward, the  steam  passage 
into  the  cylinder  at  one  end  will  be  opened  to 
the  steam  in  the  chest,  while  the  other  is  opened 
to  the  exhaust,  and  the  reverse  on  return  of 
the  valve,  will  be  obvious  upon  inspection  of 
the  figares  (8,  8).  The  waste,  with  this  form, 
of  the  steam  to  fill  long  passages,  led  to  the 
invention  Unrdoch  of  the  long  D  valve, 
fig.  8,  whioh  dUowB 
of  shortening  the 
passages,  by  plaeing 
the  ports  near  the 
ends  of  the  cyBn- 
der;  and  to  save 
weight,  this  valve 
has  since  been  sim- 
plified into  a  rod 
with  short  slides  at 
the  ends.  A  conical 
or  poppet  valve  may 
be  compared  to  a 
button  or  solid  disk 
fixed  upon  the  valve 
rod  transversely  to 
its  length;  in  tiie 
movements  of  the 
rod  it  is  alternately 
lifted  ont  of  and  returned  upon  an  aperture 
witiiin  the  chest,  and  thus  allows  or  denies  ac- 
cess of  steam  through  this.  If  an  induction 
valve,  one  of  its  faces  is  toward  a  space  kept 
filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  when 
lifted  it  lets  this  steam  into  the  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder at  which  it  is  placed;  if  an  eduction 
valve,  one  of  its  faces  is  toward  the  vacuum  in 
the  condenser,  or  the  atmosphere,  the  other 
toward  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  when 
fifted  it  opens  ooihmnnioaUon  between  tiiese. 
These  actions  are  made  to  take  place  alternately 
for  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  by  movement 
of  <Hie  or  of  two  valve  ro^  as  2  or  4  sad>  valves 
are  used.  The  valve  rods  are  actuated  In  to* 
rioos  ways ;  sometimes  by  a  separate  rod  called  a 
plug-tree,  engaging  the  rod  at  tiie  proper  mo- 
menta by  tappets  or  cams,  whioh  strike  levers 
or  handles  upon  it ;  more  commonly  at  present 
by  means  of  one  "eccentric,"  or  two  sat^t  on 
the  crank  shaft.  The  eccentric,  e,  fig.  4,  is  a 
flironlar  plate  of  metal  fixed  on  the  shaft;,  M,  in 
a  position  out  of  centre,  and  sliding  within  a 
tiog-f  as  the  shaft  turns  it  givea  a  recipro- 
eotuig  movement  or  throw  to  the  ecctotrio 


rod,  e  r,  proceeding  from  the  ring ;  and  this  rod 
is  made  to  actuate  the  valve  rod,  either  by 

anmplejoint,  by 


Joints  and  a  le- 
ver or  link,  or 
by  tappets  as  be^ 
fore  named.  In 
fig.  4  is  readily 
traced  the  com- 
munication of 
motion  from  the 
piston  to  the 
crank,  K,  and 
shaft,  and  thence 
to  actuate  the 
valve,  V.  The  en- 
tire arrangement 
for  working  the 
valves  is  the 
valve  gearing  or 
"valve  motion;" 
and  if  two  eo- 
oentrios  ore  nsedf 
they  are  difier- 
ently  set  on  the 
shaft  so  as  to  have 
their  throw  at 
different  mo- 
menta. The  pres- 
sure on  the  back 
of  a  simple  slide 
greatly  increases 
the  friction 
agunst  the  valve 
seat ;  and  sev- 
eral devices  have 
been  resorted  to 
fn  whioh  the 
back  of  the  valve 
chest  is  also 


Fie.  4 


made  a  plane,  and  the  steam  admitted  between 
two  parts  of  the  valve  is  made  to  press  it  eqnaUr 
against  those  opposite  faces ;  such  are  "  eqnt- 
librinm"  or  "  balance  slide  valves."  So  in  the 
nmple  poppet  valve,  pressnre  from  one  aide 
only  interferes  with  prompt  and  easy  working ; 
to  remedy  this,  each  valve  is  made  of  two  disks, 
so  as  to  receive  pressure  in  opposite  directions. 
Let  the  q>aoe  ebedy  fig.  5,  be  the  opening  to 


7ia.(t. 


the  cylinder;  A 6 is  a  double  or  "balance  pop- 
pet valve"  for  steam,  0  D  for  exhaost.  The' 
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steam  acting  cm  A  B  from  wiAoni,  A  is 
made  largw;  acting  on  0  D  from  between  tbe 
disks,  D  is  made  la^er ;  and  onder  ti^  alight 
difference  of  pressores,  thoogh  each  double 
Talve  is  kept  in  its  seat,  it  is  lifted  or  depressed 
by  its  rod  witiiont  sti'un  or  jar.  Uany  other 
forms  of  ralve  are  in  nse.  In  engines  of 
which  the  ojlinders  oscillate  npon  tmnnions 
projecting  from  their  sides,  now  much  in  nse, 
and  knovrn  as  oscillatiDg  engines;  and  also 
la  rotatory  or  rotary  engines,  in  which  the 
steam  diives  ronnd  a  rerolving  piston,  the 
methods  of  supplying  steam  differ  greatly  from 
those  above.  In  oscillating  engines  the  steam 
and  the  ezhanst  passages  traTerse  each  a  trun- 
nion and  support  on  either  side ;  and  they  quiy 
be  self-aotii^;,  the  movement  of  the  face  of  the 
tmnnion  over  that  the  anpport  estahlish- 
ing  and  (dosing  oonneotion  of  each  passage  at 
the  right  point  in  the  movement  of  the  piston; 
or  a  steam  ohest  and  valves  are  employed^ 
oontrolled  by  one  or  two  eocentrics.  This  form 
of  engine  has  many  advantages;  but  almost  in- 
superable defects  in  it  are  the  heating  and  wear 
of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  which,  with  the  spread- 
ing effect  of  the  steam  pressure,  tend  to  produce 
and  increase  leakage  of  steam.  The  piston  rod 
of  a  beam  engine  is  attached  by  its  cross  head 
to  one  end  of  the  working  beam;  and  the  rise 
and  descent  of  this  rod  imparts  to  the  ends  of 
the  beam  a  reciprocating  movement,  which, 
through  the  connecting  rod  from  the  further 
end,  tnms  the  crank.  When  the  power  acts  by 
thmat  and  pnll  of  an  inflexible  rod  npon  a  oranl^ 
there  occurs  at  the  same  two  points  In  each  rev- 
olution a  momentary  cessation  of  tiie  rotative 
impulse.  These  points  of  no  action  are  called 
the  "dead  points,"  and  the  rod  and  crank  stand- 
ing at  either  is  technically  said  to  be  '*  on  the 
eentre."  Obviously,  the  rotative  effect  upon  the 
crank  will.  In  each  half  revolution,  increase  from 
0  at  the  dead  point  to  a  maximum  when  the  rod 
stands  at  right  angles  to  the  crank,  and  then 
diminish  in  reaching  the  next  from  maxi- 
mum to  0  again.  The  earliest,  and  in  station- 
ary en^nes  the  still  almost  nniversal  method 
of  continning  the  movwnent  steadily  over  the 
dead  points,  Is  br  application  of  tSie  fly-wheel 
apon  the  jwank  abaft.  This  is  an  iron  wheel, 
of  hum  diameter,  and  the  very  great  ii^ght 
of  whioh  is  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  its 
massive  rim.  Brought  to  move  at  a  given 
speed,  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  either  of  mo- 
mentum or  of  inertia;  hence  tends  to  equalize 
the  movement  of  the  orank,  as  well  as  of  the 
engine  and  machinery.  The  diameter  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  crank  necessarily  equals 
the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston.  Another 
method  of  eqnaliidi^  the  rotative  pressure 
on  the  crank,  is  that  of  causing  a  pair  of  en- 
gines to  act  at  once  on  the  same  shaft,  their 
pistons  impelling  a  pair  of  cranks  placed  at 
right  an^es  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the 
a(^on  of  one  ormk  is  0  the  other  shall  be  at 
its  pc^t  (tf  greatest  force.  The  eflbct  of  tbe 
'fly-wheel  upon  the  engine  or  machinery  can 


rally  he  to  prolong  tiie  tranrition  from  one 
speed  to  anoUier ;  it  cannot  confine  the  working 
m  the  enf^ne  within  the  lunita  of  variation  that 
■hall  correspond  to  a  desired  average  speed. 
The  changes  in  the  load  or  resistance  worked 
against,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  steam  in 
the  boiler,  arc  liable  to  be  sudden  and  extreme. 
To  confine  the  speed  of  the  en^e  within  certain 
limits  b  the  office  of  the  "  governor,"  W,  fig.  1. 
'  The  number  of  forms  now  ^ven  to  tbis  is  very 
great ;  but  tbe  principle  of  action  in  all  is  the 
same.  The  centrifugal  tendency  of  heavy  balls 
at  the  lower  and  free  ends  of  two  bars  on  an 
npriffht  azb,  is  made  to  move  a  sliding  collar 
and  levers,  and  through  these  to  control  tbe 
tiirotUe.  valve,  which  is  fixed  within  tbe  steam 
pipe  like  an  ordinary  pipe  damper.  On  ac- 
count of  the  friction  of  its  axis  and  joints,  the 
governor  doea  not  respond  at  once  and  com- 
pletely to  the  speed  impressed  by  the  ennne, 
and  does  not  instantiy  compensate  It.  The  later 
forma  have  usually  in  view  to  obviate  this  de- 
fect Among  them  is  the  so-named  oentrifogal 
governor,  in  whioh  two  small  balls  swing  on 
diort  bars  ft«ra  a  single  point  at  the  apex  of 
the  cone  described  in  their  revolution,  and  are 
caused  to  turn  at  a  very  high  velocity ;  this  ar- 
rangement not  only  works  with  less  friction, 
but  also  by  the  more  rapid  revolution  develops 
more  speedily  a  centrifugal  action  competent 
to  overcome  that  whioh  remains.  ^Evidently, 
the  movenient  of  tiie  piston  and  its  rod  through 
the  stroke  should  be  rectilinear,  or  true  in  re- 
spect to  a  line  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
axis  of  the  cylindmv  as  otherwise  the  piston, 
stuffing  box,  and  rod  mast  be  rapidly  worn  or 
wrenched  out  of  form.  In  tbe  engines  called 
vertical,  parallelism  of  movement  is  usually  se- 
cured by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  cross 
head  of  the  piston  rod  within  guiding  grooves , 
In  oscillating  engines,  the  mere  rocking  of  the 
cylinder  oontinuaUy  a^usta  it  to  the  line  of 
action  on  the  crank ;  in  other  forms,  generally, 
the  piston  rod  is  jointed,  and  parallelism  of  the 
rod  below  tbe  joint,  secured  either  by  Watt's 
parallel  motion  or  hy  guides.  The  former  is 
much  employed  in  English  beam  engines;  it 
oonslatfl  of  an  arrangement  of  levers  and  link- 
work,  j>  m,  fig.  1,  attaching  to  fixed  pmnts  and 
to  the  piston-rod  Joint  in  snoh  tnaL  while 
the  end  the  beam  necessarily  moves  through 
tbe  arc  of  a  circle,  this  joint  and  the  rod  below 
It  shall  move  in  almost  an  exact  straight  line. 
The  real  movement  is,  with  most  of  these 
combinations,  still  in  a  double  curve  resem- 
bling a  much  fiattened  8.  It  is  because  tiie 
long  strokes  and  cranks  generally  pr^erred  i^^ 
American  engines  would  exaggerate  the  de- 
parture from  a  right  line,  that  in  this  country 
tiie  use  of  guides  to  secure  parallelism  is  almost 
nniveraal.  The  "  condenser"  is  a  steam-tight 
and  air-ti(^ht  vessel  or  chamber,  usually  near  the 
cylinder,  mto  whioh,  through  the  exhaust  pipe, 
the  spent  steam  from  tiie  cylinder  is  discharged 
during  each  movement  of  the  piston,  and  in 
which  it  is  condensed,  either  V  dronlaticm  of 
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ocdd  mtOT  over  sarfeoet  of  tbe  reaemrfr 
oontuaing  the  ateam,  or  by  ituection  of  a  shower 
or  spra7  of  cold  water,  or  often  in  both  ways 
aithe  same  time.  In  eondensing  hind  engines, 
the  iojectioa  water  is  supplied  from  the  *'  oold 
well"  which  Burroonda  or  ODcloses  the  oon- 
deoser,  and  which  is  kept  supplied  hy  the 
"  cold  water  pamp,"  worked  in  beam  engines 
hy  a  rod  from  the  beam.  In  marine  engines 
the  water  enters  directly  from  the  sea  by  a 
tube  or  sort  of  inverted  fuimel  pierced  at  top 
with  small  orifices,  and  rendered  properly 
strong.  The  "  blow-tbroagh"  valves  oomma- 
moate  from  the  cylinder  to  the  oondenaer,  and 
from  the  latter  a  snifting  valre"  opens  oat  t6 
tlie  atmosphere;  all  these  are  osnalij  shot,  but 
they  are  opened  for  blowing  throagh  stemi  in 
ord«r  to  expel  the  ur  from  the  cylinder  and 
oondenaer  before  the  engine  is  set  to  work. 
The  vacuum  gange  on  the  condenser  shows 
how  much  the  pressure  within  it  falls  below 
the  atoiospherio  pressure.  Residual  steam, 
air,  and  w^er  are  extracted  from  the  conden- 
ser by  the  '*  air  pump,"  also  worked  from  the 
beam  where  that  is  present,  and  ore  discharged 
hito  the  "hot  well,"  from  which  by  a  tube 
tiiese  products  are  carried  to  the  boiler  and 
aappty  it  with  water,  thus  economizing  mach 
<Mf  the  sensible  heat  resulting  fnmi  condensfr- 
tion  of  the  steam.  "  Sorf^  condensers,"  now 
ooming  maoh  into  use,  oaually  oondst  of  a 
oollecuon  of  tabes,  of  larger  or  smaller  size, 
through  or  into  which  the  spent  steam  is  caused 
to  circulate,  and  within  which  it  is  condensed 
by  cold  water  sarrouuding  the  tubes,  either  as 
s  oarreat,  or  in  form  of  a  dense  spray  over  their 
exterior.  Of  these  the  best  now  in  use  are 
probably  Pirsson^s  and  Sewell's.  The  cylinder 
and  passages  of  the  condensing  engine  being 
closed  agmnst  the  atmosphere,  if  a  perfect  vac- 
uum could  be  instantaneously  produced  in  ad- 
vaoo^  of  each  movement  of  the  piston,  the  total 
effect  of  pressure  of  the  entering  steam  upon  the 
piston  wonld  in  all  oases  be  utilized.  Practi- 
cally, this  instantaneous  and  perfect  vacuum 
b  never  attained;  owing  to  time  required  for 
esoape  through  the  passages  snd  imperfection 
of  tne  condensation  in  the  condenser  itself^ 
there  is  always  a  body  of  steam  of  low  tension 
in  advance  of  the  piston,  prodaciug  a  residual 

Siressure,  and  subtracting  so  much  from  the  ef- 
Bctive  pressure  of  the  entering  steam  on  the 
other  side  of  the  piston.  Still  the  resistance  is 
less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  a  pro- 
portionate saving  of  steam  power  is  realized  in 
condensing  engines.  With  steam,  indeed,  at  one 
atmosphere,  or  not  much  above,  the  condenser 
ia  indispensable.  As  the  steam  is  generated 
and  applied  at  higher  pressures,  the  gain  by 
oondensation  becomes  a  smaller  fraction  of  the 
total  pi^asnre  ^iplied,  and  the  condenser  ia 
then,  either  for  safety  or  economy,  less  service* 
able.  So,  again,  withont  condensation,  the 
greater  the  pressure  of  the  steam  the  less  is  the 
Svotion  or  part  lost  by  atmo^erio  reristanoe.^ 
AimIj  aimptoaftia  theprino^  (tf  condraMr, 


its  application  along  with  the  parts  sabservient 
to  it  imi>arts  to  the  engine  a  good  degree  of  its 
complexity,  and  greatly  increases  the  weight  <tf 
materials  and  tite  space  required  for  it.  Hence^ 
to  render  the  engme  portable,  the  condenser 
and  its  appendices  had  to  be  discarded;  the 
piston  must  then  be  driven  both  ways  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Beside,  the 
steam  which  had  driven  the  piston  must  be  ex- 
pelled after  each  movement  of  it  into  the  at- 
mosphere; here,  first,  the  heat  contained  by 
this  steun  is  wa^»d,  and  secondly,  since  the  ori- 
fice for  escape  cannot  be  made  as  large  as  the 
month  of  tiw  cyitnder,  there  is  s<wae  delay  and 
compression  of  the  escaping  steam,  and  an  add- 
ed remstance  upon  the  piston  doe  to  thia  oansa. 
In  its  working,  then,  the  non-oondenni^  enp 
gine  is  the  less  economical,  and  requires  greater 
strength;  but  the  saving  in  original  cost,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  need  of  portability,  goes  far 
to  compensate  for  those  defects ;  so  that  this 
kind  of  engine  has  come  into  general  use,  not 
only  for  locomotives,  but  very  commonly  also 
in  the  forms  of  stationary  engine,  and  frequent- 
ly for  steam  craft,  especially  those  intended  for 
river  navigation.  The  pumps  being  dispensed 
with  in  the  non-condensing  engine,  the  beam 
may  be  so  likewise ;  the  piston  rod  being  di- 
rected by  a  cross  i^eoe  ukd  guides,  and  a  crank 
rod  f^HU  this  cross  p^ece  directiy  irapelhag  a 
crank  with  or  without  a  fly-wheel.  UhOkut^ 
fieatian  and  Varietut  ofEhiginet.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  has  of  necessity  been  in  part 
anticipated  in  considering  the  essential  parts 
of  ordinary  engines.  Dividing  steam  engines 
with  reference  to  the  most  essential  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  them,  i.  the  phys> 
ioal  principles  upon  which  they  are  worked, 
we  have  the  following  two  classes  and  principal 
varieties  nnder  each: 

A.  Co?(DnrsDi«  Eiranm— "Loir  Pnatuu" 

1.  Acting  hj  oondensotloii  onlf  AtmoqilMrie  engfiHS. 

L  Aetiof;     prMsora  and  otmdaim* 

Uon  Doable  -Mtlng  enginaa. 

&  Actlnft  by  prewnn,  oxpuuion,  ud 

eondenMdon   "  " 

R  Non^omtinimm  Bhsuiss  "Hmb  PBrnna." 

1.  AcUng  by  pramie  only  DonUMMttsg  wuftBMw 

2.  Acting  by  prassun  and  expudon.        **  ** 

Secondly,  classifying  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  movement  the  engme  is  to  impart,  we  have ; 
A,  non-rotative  engines,  applying  fbrce  di- 
rectly by  alternating  movements,  as  in  pumj>> 
log,  direct-acting  steam  hammers,  &c. ;  B,  ro- 
tative, giving  movement  to  a  revolving  shaft, 
now  rather  the  exoepticms  than  the  rule. 
Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  general  purpose  of 
their  use,  engines  are ;  A,  stationary,  for  pro- 
pelling machinery,  &c.;  B,  portable,  for  re- 
moval from  place  to  plaoe,  but  stationary  while 
in  use,  as  for  sawing,  pile-driving,  &o. ;  0,  ma- 
rine, for  propelling  vessels ;  D,  locomotive,  for 
propelling  vehicles  on  land.  Foortiily,  with 
reference  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  action 
of  the  piston  jod  of  ordinary  cylinder  engines, 
"^wehave:  A,  beam  en^es;  as  1,  ordinary  beam 
enguufli  the  beam  above;  3,  "aidelevw*'  eO' 
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gines,  mneb  in  hm  in  paddle  steunen,  the  beam 
oeing  placed  b^ow  the  level  of  the  cylinder 
cover,  and  worked  by  a  rod  or  rods  descending 
to  it  from  the  cross  head  of  the  piston  rod ;  B, 
direot-aotiog  engmes,  in  which  the  piston  rod 
acts  directly  upon  the  crank;  as  1,  direct- 
acting  horizontal  engine  stationary;  2,  direct- 
■odng  vertioal  engines,  stationary  or  marine, 
in  Bwne  forms  kiwwn  as  "steeple**  engines; 
8,  osdllating  engines.  Botatory,  disk,  amd  cer- 
tain other  peeoBar  forma  of  engine  are  also 
direet-acting.  Among  the  advantages  of  di- 
leet-aoting  over  beam  engines  are  the  saving  of 
apace,  of  liability  of  damage  to  Uie  cylinder  Jrom 
brealdng  down  and  fall  of  the  beam,  and  of  some 
useless  loeA  and  friction ;  the  parts  transmit- 
ting the  power  in  direct-acting  being  generally 
less  than  in  beam  engines,  in  uie  ratio  of  2  :  6. 
The  Oorliss  steam  engine  company,  of  Provi- 
dence, coDstmct  a  non-oondensing  horizontal 
engine,  which  is  worked  by  Oorliss^s  peonliar 
valre  gear.  These  valves  are  segmental  m  form, 
and  in  their  movement  rotative-reciprocating. 
The  steam  passages,  four  in  number,  are  re- 
duced to  the  shortest  practicaUe  length,  and 
•adh  ia  oontrolled  by  a  separate  valve.  The 
steam  is  employed  expansively,  the  point  ot 
cutting  off  oeing  controlled  and  regolated 
(withont  appreciable  resistance)  by  the  gover- 
nor, so  as  to  proportion  the  total  pressure  of 
the  stroke  oontinnally  to  the  desired  rate  of 
movement  of  the  machinery;  while  a  pecoliar- 
ity  9f  the  action  of  the  valves  is  the  complete 
and  ahnost  instantaneoos  manner  in  which 
they  open  and  close  the  passages,  thus  admit- 
ting the  steam  at  or  near  the  fhll  boiler  pres- 
sure, and  preventing  the  effect  known  as  wire- 
drawing." Some  of  these  engines  have  re- 
oentiy  been  frtnushed  to  orders  from  Scotland, 
the  centre  <tf  steam  engine  mannfiuituTe.  Non- 
wmden^ig  atatlonaTy  engines  are  direct-acting; 
and  have  two  prindpal  plans  of  constmetion, 
the  horisontal  and  the  vwticaL  Of  tiiese  the 
fonner  are  most  common.  The  oblong  form  of 
base  is  now  mainly  superseded  by  a  base  in  L 
form,  ot  which  the  chief  strength  is  in  a  verti- 
9tl  web;  and  the  cylinder,  crank,  and  fly- 
whe^  are  so  attached  to  this  that  the  strains 
arising  in  working  the  engine  are  best  met, 
imd  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  the 
most  accurately  preserved.  Pumping  engines 
are  of  variona  oonstmction ;  among  them  the 
most  noted  and  efficient  are  the  so  called  Corn- 
ish engines.  These  engines  economize  the 
power  they  vrodnoe  by  dispensing  with  cranks, 
tiie  fly-wheel,  and  many  other  parts  to  which 
ordinary  forma  of  engine  must  impart  move- 
ment; while  for  fodllty  admitting  steam  (tf 
very  high  pressure,  for  the  great  ratio  of  ex- 
paoNve  working  iti&y  allow,  and  the  small 
amount  of  friction  involved,  they  have  for 
pumping  taken  precedence  of  all  others.  For 
Worthington's  "  duplex  engine,"  for  pumping, 
see  PcMP.  rV.  BMomor  of  Steatn  in  the  Bn- 
ffine^  and  how  known.  The  sobstitntion  of  the 
alasuo  force  (tf  a  TSpor  for  the  pttusticaOj  lim- 


ited and  unvarying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
introduced  a  source  of  power  susceptible  or 
indefinite  increase,  and  restricted  only  by  con- 
siderations of  safety  and  of  practical  advantage. 
The  qnestion,  within  what  limits  of  steam 
pressure  the  maximum  of  advantage  is  to  be 
attained,  is  however  one  involviog  so  many 
variable  quantitiea,  dependent  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  enf^ne  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  worked,  that  no  general  determina- 
tion of  this  problem  has  been  obtained;  and 
the  desired  information  must  be  arrived  at,  if 
at  all,  by  repeated  experiments  for  each  sort 
of  enpne  and  each  set  of  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  worked.  The  tendency  of 
such  experiments  has  been  to  show  a  gain 
fr-om  the  use  of  comparatively  high  pressures; 
so  that,  in  condensing  engines,  the  working 
pressure  (in  excess  over  one  atmosphere)  per 
square  inch  on  the  piston  has  been  carried  up 
fh>m  about  8  or  12  to  an  average  of  26  or  80  lbs. 
Steam,  as  commonly  employed,  is  drawn  direct- 
ly ftom  the  boiler,  and  generally  in  the  boiler 
u  saturated,  or  at  maximum  density.  So  ex- 
isting; the  slightest  fidl  of  the  temperature, 
owing  to  abstraction  of  heat  by  the  snrfiices 
of  the  cylinder,  by  radiation,  or  otherwise, 
unavoidably  determines  the  condensation  of  a 
portion  of  the  steam.  It  is  this  instantaneous 
sensitiveness  to  cold  and  facility  of  condensa- 
tion that  most  ftequentiy  prevent  our  attain- 
ing the  woiiang  power  of  which  theoretically 
the  boiler  pressure  and  the  engine  should  he 
capable,  and  that  oftenest  defeat  the  special 
eimedients  resorted  to  for  increasing  their 
efficiency.  When  steam  first  enters  the  cylin- 
der, the  space  it  exists  in  is  at  once  enlarged 
by  that  through  which  the  piston  moves;  and 
if  the  steam  space  in  the  boiler  and  the  heat 
for  generating  fresh  snpplies  did  not  mnoh 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  rapid  reduction  ot  density 
and  pressure  of  the  acting  body  of  steam. 
With  adequate  boiler  and  furnace,  however, 
the  steam  removed  into  the  cylinder  is  contin- 
ually replaced ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  at  first 
somewhat  above  that  of  the  air,  and  the  steam 
pipe  kept  open,  the  initial  pressure  of  the  en- 
tering steam  may  be  regarded  as,  so  far  as 
this  cause  is  concerned,  maintained  from  be- 

? 'inning  to  end  of  each  stroke  of  the  piston, 
he  disturbances  in  the  actual  pressure  spriuji; 
mainly  from  other  sources.  £ven  though  it 
were  uniform,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 
not  equal  to  that  in  the  boiler ;  a  result  due  to 
length  and  whiding  of  passages,  to  fiiction,  with 
nsualfy  some  oondensation.  Upon  the  piston 
the  steam  woifcs  in  a  twofold  manner :  first, 
by  the  tension  it  possesses  as  delivered  freely 
and  contmuously  into  the  cylinder;  secondly, 
after  the  supply  is  out  ofi^,  by  the  expanrion  of 
the  volume  previously  delivered,  until  in  so 
expanding  its  pressore  may  fall  to  and  be 
balanced  by  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the 
back  pressare  of  the  exhaust  steam  on  the 
other  side  of  the  jdston.    Aotosted  In  tin 
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ftrawr  nianner  throof^  the  entin  itroke,  the 
putoa  should  advance  under  a  uniform  impnl- 
rioiif  its  speed  hting  constantly  accelerated, 
and  its  momentnm  at  last  saddenly  expended 
on  some  fixed  parts  of  the  machine,  involving 
injarj  to  the  latter,  and  waste  of  power ;  when 
the  latter  method  is,  at  the  proper  point  in  the 
stroke,  made  to  anpersede  the  former,  the  pres- 
snre  gradaally  Calling  may  be  caused  to  approx- 
imate so  nearly  to,  or  to  fall  so  slightly  below, 
the  back  pressare,  that  the  impulsion  of  the 
piston  and  its  velocity  shall  gradually  decline, 
and  terminate  natnrdly  at  or  near  the  end 
the  stroke.  So  much  cutting  off  and  expansive 
Vfirldbaig  of  steam  is  practically  desirable  in  all 
engines;  bnt  this  is  not  what  is  technically  in- 
tended by  "catting  off"  and  "expansion." 
In  the  mode  of  working  specially  so  named, 
the  steam  being  of  comparatively  high  tension, 
the  supply  to  the  cylinder  is  cat  off  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  stroke;  and  expansion  is 
avuled  of,  not  merely  for  avoiding  waste,  bnt 
as  a  positive  means  of  deriving  from  a  given 
Tolome  of  steam  an  augmented  total  of  pres- 
sure, and  so  of  .performance.  In  strict  lan- 
goage,  the  whole  process  is  expansive  acting ; 
■Inoe  so  long  as  its  pressure  is  in  excess  of  ttutt 
of  the  bodies  that  confine  it,  the  steam  most 
otmtinne  to  ptudi  these  bodies  before  it,  in  the 
tendency  to  arrive  at  eqniUbriom;  and,  wiUi 
open  porta,  its  expansive  energy  acts  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler  as  its  fixed  point  or  fol- 
orum,  as,  after  cutting  o£  it  acts  from  the 
fixed  end  of  the  cylinder.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  distinetion  to  be  drawn  at 
the  point  between  ftill  and  expansive  working 
is  a  real  and  important  one.  In  actual  work- 
ing, again,  the  pressure  of  fall  stroke  is  seldom 
or  never  maintained  quite  uniform ;  owing  to 
time  consumed  in  shntUng  the  ports,  or  to 
great  speed  of  the  piston,  or  to  both,  the 
density  of  the  steam  is  reduced,  and  the  pres- 
sare begins  to  decline  before  cutting  off  is 
complete ;  if  tiiis  result  is  nurked,  "  wire- 
drawing** of  the  steam  is  said  to  occur,  the 
•flbet  being  as  if  the  entering  charge  were 
gradoally  drawn  or  span  into  steam  of  reduced 
deu^y  and  pressure.  In  order  that  the  steam 
may  ^in  admisaon  within  the  cylinder  by  the 
very  moment  at  which  the  stroke  should  oom- 
Benoe,  the  valve  motion — the  eccentric  on  the 
shaft,  for  example — most  be  so  set  in  advance 
of  the  crank  that  the  steam  port  shall  be  al- 
ready uncovered  or  opened  by  a  small  fraction 
oi  the  movement  of  the  valve  by  the  time  the 
^ston  is  prepared  to  return.  This  anticipative 
opeoing  of  the  steam  port  is  called  the  lead ; 
and  it  may  be'  greater  or  less,  even  to  com- 
mencing the  steam  supply  in  front  of  the  piston 
while  nesring  the  end  of  its  stroke,  for  the 
porpose  of  *'  onshioning"  it,  i.  e.,  cresting  its 
movement  agfunst  the  steam  itself,  as  against 
ft  spring ;  the  point  of  effeotiDg  this  being  sim- 
ply determined  by  the  a^nstment  of  the  valve 
gear,  with  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
nlns.   Fmpw^,  one  oomplete  advaooe  and 


return  of  the  piston  constitutes  a  stroke ;  the 
respective  hair  strokes,  however,  being  tenned 
forward  stroke  and  return  stroke.  Let  os 
trace  the  distribntion  of  the  steam  during  a 
stroke  starting  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder. 
Suppose  the  piston,  fig.  4,  to  have  risen  al- 
ready to  its  highest  position  in  the  cylinder; 
now,  in  obedience  to  the  position  and  throw 
of  the  eccentric,  or  to  a  connection  with  the 
governor,  three  events  have  jnst  previously 
occurred:  the  returning  valve  has  closed  the 
exhaust  from  before  or  above  the  piston,  lock- 
ing np  before  it  a  residue  of  steam;  it  has  at 
the  same  moment,  or  a  little  before,  opened 
the  exliaust  beneath  the  piston,  relievW  it  of 
the  pressure  that  impelled  it  forward;  and 
very  shortly  after  these  two  events  it  has 
opened  the  steam  communication  above  the 
piston  by  the  amount  of  lead  allowed,  and 
commenced  the  steam  supply.  Under  this  last, 
having  come  to  rest,  the  piston  commences  its 
forward  stroke;  the  exhaust  from  before  (be- 
neath) it,  having  been  previously  opened,  is 
maintained  during  nearly  this  whcJe  move- 
ment ;  but  first,  and  at  the  proper  fraction  of 
the  movement,  the  steam  supply  behind  (above) 
the  piston  is  out  off.  Shortly  before  comple- 
tion of  this  forward  stroke  the  exhaust  in  ad- 
vance of  it  is  dosed,  and  that  from  heUnd  it 
opened ;  and  at  a  vety  small  t^atanoe  tcom  tlie 
end  the  lead  or  admissioa  of  steam  from  be* 
ueatb  occurs,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  airest- 
ed  piston  is  ready  for  the  return  stroke.  Thoa, 
on  the  two  udes  of  the  piston  there  are  at  the 
same  time  proceeding  two  complete  cycles  of 
events,  but  in  different  parts  of  their  course. 
In  each  cycle  there  are  these  four  events,  in 
their  order:  1,  admission  of  steam;  3,  sup* 
pression  or  cutting  off;  8,  release,  or  exhaust; 
4,  arrest,  or  lock'up,  prior  to  readmission  of 
steam.— The  pressure,  and  generally  the  be- 
havior of  the  steam  during  a  stroke  in  either 
end  of  the  cylinder,  is  known  by  use  of  the  in- 
-diootw.  This,  in  a  usual  form,  fig.  6,  is  a 
long,  small  cylinder,  hav- 
ing within  It  a  piston, 
which  is  fixed  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  spinl 
spring  that  attaches 
above  and  within  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
which,  moviDg  with  little 
friction  and  carrying  out- 
side the  cylinder  case  an 
index,  is  made  by  this  to 
show  and  also  to  register 
the  pressures  of  steam 
exerted  upon  it;  thus 
it  can  indicate  for  any 
steam  space  the  work  the 
steam  m  it  is  capable  ot, 
or  is  performmg.  0  is 
the  cylinder;  «  a  tube 
with  screw  thread  for  fitting  into  an  orifice 
in  the  cylinder  cover,  or  in  any  passage,  or 
the  boiler,  as  may  be  desired;  c  the  cook 
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opening  or  dosing  the  tabe.  The  index,  ^ 
fixed  to  the  piston,  rises  and  descends  with  it, 
one  of  its  ends  moving  along  a  scale,  8,  show- 
faig  the  pressure  in  ponnda  per  sqoare  inch  on 
the  piston ;  the  other  end  naving  a  joint  hy 
which  a  pendl  is  brought  down  in  contact 
witii  a  dieet  of  paper  called  the  card,  rolled 
aboDt  a  vertical  dram,  D,  and  held  npon  it  hj 


points.  Of  ooorse,  with  high  preasore  engiBei 
the  diagram  will  never  mn  b«low  the  atmoa* 
pheric  line.  In  fig.  7  are  shown  two  Hiagrawi^ 
Uie  heaTj-liiwd  and  dotted-lined  figmrea,  taken 
from  a  locomotive  engine,  under  different  oon- 
ditions.  A  B,  the  atmo^erio  line,  mmj  al8» 
represent  tiie  length  of  stroke ;  the  periods  of 
the  several  events  in  the  distribution  of  steam 


dasps,  as/.  The  roring  is  of  such  length  that  are  here  noted  for  comparison.   The  diagram 


when  the  atmosphere  entering  above  rests 
npon  the  piston,  and  steam  of  one  atmosphere 
balances  it  from  beneath,  the  piston  shall  rest 
in  its  natural  or  unstrained  position ;  this  point 
is  the  0  of  the  scale.  If  the  steam  pressure 
exceed  one  atmosphere,  it  forces  up  the  pis- 
ton and  index,  compressing  the  spring;  if  it 
fEill  short,  the  piston  and  index  are  by  the  air 
carried  proportionally  down,  elongating  the 
spring.  The  drum  can  rotate  about  haS  waj 
around  a  vertical  axis,  and  when  released  is 
returned  wiUi  a  like  nnifonn  movement  by  a 
n>ring  within.  By  the  wheel,  W,  and  oord,  r, 


is  a  picture  of  the  operations  in  one  end  <ki  the 
cylinder;  and  the  indicator  has  been  ^>tl7 
said,  like  the  stethoscope,  to  reveal  whi^  hi 
transpiring  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  When 
aooa  raoy  is  desired,  diagrams  are  taken  for  both 
ends  of  a  cylinder.  A  B,  fig.  7,  may  stand  for  the 
length  of  stroke,  and  the  space  above  this  line 
represent  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  In  the 
heavy-lined  diagram,  taken  with  ^e  slow  av- 
arage  q>eed  of  piston,  40  fbet  per  minnte,  the 
piaton  w  seen  here  to  start  under  the  nnifonn 
pressure  of  01  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere ;  to 
preserve  this  nearly  until  cutting  of£.of  steam ; 


the  connection  needed  to  work  the  drum  is  the  pressure  during  expansion  then  rapidly  de- 


made  with  some  part  of  the  machinery.  To 
nse  the  indicator :  Oonnect  it  with  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  6t  other  steam  space ;  leave 
the  cook  open  during  a  few  strokes  of  the  en- 
gine piston,  to  bring  the  indicator  cylinder  to 
a  like  temperature;  and  the  pressures  upon 
the  indicator  piston  and,  say,  the  engine  pis- 
ton may  now  be  considered  equal.  Now,  at  oe- 
ginning  of  a  stroke,  bring  down  the  pencil  to 
touch  the  card ;  the  latter  semi-rotating  and 


olining  to  about  28  lbs. ;  on  release,  still  man 
rapidly;  and  before  the  end  of  stroke  to  oome 
down  completely  to  one  atmo^her&  During 
the  return  stroke,  the  back  pressure  remains 
thus  low,  nntU,  upon  lock-up,  the  preesure 
curve  mounts  rapidly;  and  at  a,  when  the 
"lead"  takes  place,  it  sweeps  still  more  rapid- 
ly up,  regaining  the  full  head  by  beginning  of 
tiie  next  forward  stroke.  Here,  with  admis- 
sion through  about  i  the  forward  stroke,  and 


returning  and  the  pencil  rising  and  falling  with  expansion  through  slightly  more,  inspection 

the  varying  pressures  through  the  atrolra,  wul  show  that  about  ^  t^e  whole  work  of  the 

there  is  tracra  on  tiie  card  aourved  figure,  steam  has  hem  that  secured  by  expaunon. 

i4)pn>acbing  more  or  less  to  an  oblong,  which  The  dotted-tined  diagram  shows  die  bdiaviw 

ia  the   indicator  diagram."  Olosing  the  oock  of  the  steam  in  the  same  eylin^r,  with  qwed 

at  beginning  of  the  next  stroke,  let  the  drum  of  pistw)  equal  to  810  fSset  per  minnte,  other 


turn  once  or  more  while  the  pencil  reste  sta- 
tionary; thus  will  be  traced  through  or  be- 
neath the  diagram,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the 
0  level,  the  atmospheric  line."  The  lengths 
of  ordinates  drawn  from  this  line  to  points  of 
the  curve  above  it  will  show  the  excess  above 
one  atmosphere  of  the  steam  pressnre,  and  to 


oonditionsremalDingthesame.  Ilere,  the  steam 
entering  at  initial  pressure  of  62  lbs.,  the  quick 
reoedenoe  of  the  piston  before  it  allows  t^e 

Sressure  curve  to  fall  slightly ;  from  wire- 
rawing  near  cutting  ofi;  it  falls  still  more  rap- 
idly; after  release,  however,  keeping  higher 
than  before,  since  the  speed  of  the  piaton 
does  not  allow  time  for  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  at  no  time  in  the  retnm 
stroke  quite  falling  to  0.  I^  when 
a  dide  valve  is  in  middle  position, 
tiie  advauMng  edge  on  whioh- 
ever  side  already  overlaps  the  port 
on  that  dde,  it  must  have  ctoaed 
that  port  previouB  to  its  rcMh- 
Ing  such  position,  •'.  «.,  to  out 
off  earlier  than  in  full  woi^inft 
and  to  work  the  steam  expan- 
sively. The  effect,  the  opposite  of 
"lead,"  is  called  the  "lap;"  and 
the  amount  of  the  lap  determines 
the  ratio  in  which  expansion  shall 
occur.  If  the  cylinder  be  colder 
than  the  admitted  steam,  a  very 
sensible  condensation  oocura,  both 
points  below  the  line  the  degree  of  emanation,  during  admisdon  and  the  early  part  of  the 
fin-  paila  of  the  stroke  oorro^midittg  to  thoM  **r^"^^  i  w>d  thoogh  dnzing  the  latter  part 
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the  expazudon  the  renuitiii:^  etetm, 
floming  mora  tranovs  and  dry,  re-alworbft  part 
of  tlus  water  doe  to  omdeiuatioii,  yet  there  is 
an  aibsolnte  and  oonriderable  IO80,  vhioh  In- 
ereaaea  aa  the  eteam  is  earlier  oat  off.  In  or- 
dinary enginea  the  waste  due  to  this  oaose  baa 
been  fonnd  often  to  ezoeed  19  per  cent. ;  in 
exposed  looomotiTe  engines,  to  amount  some-, 
times  to  nearly  40  per  cent.  And  it  is  doubt- 
less this  source  of  loss,  where  the  steam  is  not 
at  an  superheated  and  the  heat  of  the  cylinder 
not  kept  in,  that  often  defeats  attempts  at  ez- 

Sindve  working  of  steam,  and  leads  to  a  prin- 
ce a^nst  the  method,  when  the  fii.Qlt  is  in 
the  unfitness  of  the  conditions  nnder  which  it 
is  tried.  No  doubt  one  the  chief  actual 
benefits  tit  superheating  steam  through  a  few 
degrees,  before  admisnon  to  the  cylinder,  ariaes 
from  ita  tiins  boing  supplied  with  a  auri^ua 
of  heat,  by  partii^  with  a  portion  of  whit^  it 
keeps  up  the  temperatare  of  the  cylinder, 
whQe  another  portion  serves  to  prevent  oon- 
densatjon  or  speedily  to  reHwnvert  bito  steim 
tiie  water  due  to  its  momentary  ooourrenoe. 
Baok  pressure  in  condensing  engines  is  in  part 
dne  to  air  liberated  from  the  boiler  water; 
bnt,  on  the  prin<^le  that  the  pressure  in  com- 
manieadng  vessels  is  never  less  than  that  in 
the  coldest  part,  it  is  chiefijr  that  of  the  va- 
por in  the  condenser,  its  temperature  being 
abont  104"  F.,  and  its  pressure  1.06  lbs.  per 
square  inch ;  in  praotioe,  the  total  back  pressure 
Is  1  to  8  lbs.  or  more.  Back  pressure  ia  made 
less  by  enlarging  the  exhaust  port  As  to  the 
measurement  of  the  work  of  the  engine :  the 
fndioator  diagram  represents,  for  each  given 
point  in  tiie  advance  and  return  of  the  piston, 
tiie  eflfootire  steam  pressare  or  the  baok  pres- 
nre  ezwted  per  sqaare  inch  on  the  correspond- 
ing  &oe  of  the  piston.  As  die  lines  of  the 
diagram  are  curved,  its  area  most  be  found 
by  a  prooess  of  reduction  or  average.  Divide 
the  diagram  into  horizontal  sections  answer* 
faig  to  the  pressures,  and  into  a 'convenient 
number  of  vertical  sections,  as  shown  in  fig. 
8;  take  the  mean  effecMve  pressure  in  each 
of  the  vertical  sections,  add  these  together, 
iBvide  by  the  number  of  such  divisions,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  effeetive  mean  pressure 
per  unit  of  sur&oe  for  the  whole  coagram; 
naltiply  this  by  the  area  itf  the  piston  in  like 
units,  and  the  product  is  the  whole  effective 
work  upon  one  surface  of  the  piston  for  one 
stroke.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  a  dia- 
gram for  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder ;  add 
uie  two  results;  take  their  mean;  multiply 
by  thd  number  of  single  or  half  strokes  of  the 
engine  per  minute,  and  divide  by  88,000  (see 
ICsoHAinos) ;  the  resulting  quotient  is  the  in- 
dicator horse  power"  of  the  engine.  In  aver- 
aging the  dia^nm,  fig.  8,  add  the  average  pres- 
sures for  the  10  divisions  made  in  the  stroke ; 
tiieir  sum,  204.0,  divided  by  10,  ^ves  20.4S 
IIm.,  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  per  square 
ineh  <m  tiie  piston  tiuron^ioat  the  stroke.  If 
there  be  two  or  mor^  enginea  aeting  togethsr, 


the  total  indicator  power  must  he  finmd  \ff 
adding  the  reaolta  i^ven  by  the  cylinders  sepa'- 
rately.  This  is  the  wwk  npcm  the  piaton,  nn- 
der the  total  of  reeistanoee  of  every  kind  that 
must  be  overo<Mne  during,  and  to  allow  o^  ita 
movements ;  but  to  find  what  part  of  this 
work  ia  expended  upon  the  usenil  resistanoe 
overcome,  or  at  any  other  connection  between 
the  pistim  and  the  useM  leastanoe,  so  as  to 
learn  how  mnoh  of  the  retardation     the  pia- 
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ton  is  due  to  the  machinerjr,  or  poseibly  to  im- 
perfeotione  in  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inter- 
pose some  form  of  dynamometer  at  the  oonneo- 
tion  where  the  observation  is  to  be  made,  so 
as  to  find  by  its  indications  how  much  of  tbe 
total  work  npon  the  piston  during  a  given  time 
reaches  and  is  expended  at  that  connection. 
'*  Nominal  horse  power"  is  a  conventional  unit 
of  size  of  cylinder,  not  of  observed  power  of 
the  ennne.  The  rales  of  eatimating  it  have 
differed  with  different  localities,  and  they  have 
usually  allowed  a  l&reer  unit  of  capacity  for 
oondMiring  engines.  It  is  not  mnoh  in.  use  as 
a  measure  of  value  of  engines  in  the  United 
States ;  when  it  is  so,  the  following  is  a  usual 

form  ■  H.  P  =  V  atrokg  to  foot  y  dUmetor  «  In  Inchta^ 

Actual  horse  power  should  be  reckoned  in  ac- 
tual nnits  of  pressure,  to  be  known  either  by 
use  of  the  indicator,  or  of  a  dynamometer 
showing  the  power  delivered  at  the  crank 
shaft  For  the  former,  tbe  rule  may  have  the 
following  expressions:  Ind.  H.  P.= 


_  pw*""*  X  dim. »  X  strote  X  No.  rftonw 

~  ■  n;«o 

_  pwwg*XM»»Xttrok«x»XirarftarBi, 

~  88,000 

y.  Worh  of  Steam  in  the  Engine.  The  pres- 
Bure  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  and  within  the  steam 
chest  or  the  cylinder,  19  oommonly  brought 
under  direct  observation  by  means  of  pressure 
gai^es  of  various  sorts  (see  Phsumatios),  while 
the  degree  of  vaoonm  in  the  condenser  is  indi- 
cated by  the  vacuum  gauge.  What  is  at  differ- 
ent times  called  the  "  vacuum"  of  the  condenser 
may  be  either  the  degree  dL  actual  vacuum 
produced,  or  the  rendual  pressOta^  Thus,  when 
the  latter  anstufts  &  indies  of  mercnry,  it  magr 
be  laid  in  one  aenae  that  &  Taonnm  equivalent 
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to -86  inehes  of  Is  obtalBed ;  In  u- 

OQux  and  less  oorreot  aenae,  that  tiie  vainram 
oorresponds  to  6  indias  of  meronrj.  In  doable- 
aotmg  condensing  engines,  the  piston  ia  Tdleaa- 
ed  from  effect  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
its  work  is  performed  and  estimated  indepen- 
dentiy  of  it.  The  indicated  power  of  every 
■team  engine  is  greater  than  the  available 
power  bj  the  amount  of  energy  ez^nded  in 
overcommg  the  resistance  of  the  engine.  The 
available  power  is  the  asefol  work  the  engine 
can  perform  in  a  given  time,  or  rather  the 
power  it  can  impart  in  snoh  time  to  the  me- 
chanism to  be  moved  by  it.  The  nseful  effect, 
or  net  available  power,  is  a  quantity  involving 
three  others^  the  velocity,  the  load,  and  the 
rate  of  evl^>oration  in  the  boiler;  ana  this  net 
■vidlable  power  can  be  expressed  and  oalcn- 
in  SIX  different  wi^:  1,  in  Ibot-poiinds 
per  nnit  of  time;  2,  in  horse  power;  8,  in 
wei^t  raised  per  pound  of  tae\ ;  4,  do.  do.  per 
cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated;  6,  in  number 
of  ponnds  of  fuel,  or  cubic  feet  of  water  to  a 
horse  power ;  6,  in  number  of  horse  power  to 
a  pound  of  fuel  or  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  For 
the  investigations  by  which  formulas  for  these 
ealoolations  are  obtained,  and  for  the  modes  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  numerical  solutions  by 
them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive works  presentiug  the  mathematical 
theny  the  steam  engine,  especially  to  those 
d  De  Fambour,  Tredgold,  Bourne,  and  Ran- 
kine.  The  limit  beyond  which  expansion  can- 
not be  advantageously  carried  seems  to  be  that 
number  of  volomes  found  by  dividli^  the  initial 
pressure  of  the  steam  by  the  pressure  in  the  con- 
denser. This  result  of  theory,  howevM-,  pro- 
oeeds  on  the  supposition  that  ^e  steam  is  main- 
tained in  the  perfectly  gaseous  condition.  Prac- 
tical results  seem  to  sustain  Prof.  Bankine's 
estimate,  to  the  effect  that  the  gain  of  efficiency 
in  an  ordinary  engine,  cutting  off  at  one  fifth, 
with  superheating  by  faeat  from  the  flues  steam 
of  34  lbs.  pressure,  ia  about  16  per  cent. ;  if  by 
heat  otherwise  wasted,  as  by  carrying  the  steam 
]ripe  through  the  chimney,  about  28  per  oent. 
TnoDgh  the  prindple  of  working  steam  ex- 
pansively is  very  nm^le,  and  has  long  been 
accepted,  the  subject  is  not  yet  exempt  fitnn 
discussion  or  differences  of  opinion  among  en- 
^eers.  Mr.  King,  in  his  "  Practical  Notes  on 
Steam"  (New  Tork,  1801),  estimates  that  by 
catting  off  at  half  stroke  the  saving  in  fuel 
may  be  made  nearly  20  per  cent. ;  and  for 
otiier  ratios  of  expansion,  within  certain  limits, 
In  proportion.  En^eers  Isherwood,  Stimers, 
and  others,  as  the  result  of  numerous  and  it 
would  appear  oareftiUy  conducted  experiments 
with  the  engines  of  the  steamer  Michigan,  at 
Erie,  Penn.,  were  led  to  conclude  that  the 
maximum  gain  by  expansion  is  secured  by  cut- 
ting off  at  ^  stroke;  that  to  cut  off  much 
short  of  Uiia  affords  no  gain ;  that  the  loss  br 
wndensation  in  the  i^lmder,  and  by  increased 
Motion  and  back  preasure,  ia  generally  nndn- 
rated;  and  that  uie  nae  ttf  sTariable  cnt^ 


has  unalb'iKA  8offi<toit  advantage  over  tin 
ordinarr  tlirottle-valTe,  to  onnpensate  for  its 
oost  and  the  attention  it  may  require.  It  may 
be  considered  doubtful  whether  these  conclu- 
sions will  be  full;  sustuned ;  hut  they  will  at 
least  have  tiie  good  effect  to  call  attention  to 
the  exti'eme  to  which  expansive  working  has 
been  carried,  steam  having  been  cut  off  in 
some  cases  at  j^,  or  even  ^  of  the  stroke. 
The  ideal  "cut-off"  arraugemeDt  would  be 
that  which,  first,  should  close  the  ports  instan- 
taneously at  the  proper  moments,  so  that  the 
steam  should  be  admitted  unreduced  by  wire- 
drawing, and  enabled  to  act  as  it  were  with 
exploidve  fiwee  up<n  the  pisttm ;  and  aeeondl)^ 
which  shonld  be  omiplete^  under  ctmtnd 
the  govmtor.  The  ont-omi  now  in  nse  are 
very  numerous,  among  them  tiiosa  <tf  Siokels, 
Stevens,  Allen  and  WeUB,  Ooriies,  Woodruff  and 
Beach,  and  others.  In  respect  to  superheating 
of  steam  within  limits  from  10"  to  40*  above  the 
temperature  of  saturation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  that  the  fears  once  entertidned  of  its  de- 
stroying lubrication,  homing  the  surface' of  the 
oylicder  or  passages,  Ac.,  have  proved  quite 
groundless  in  practice ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  notion  that  high  superheating  would  great- 
ly increase  the  effective  v(rork  of  the  steam  haa 
also  been  discarded ;  so  that  superheating  with- 
in moderate  limits  ia  now  resorted  to,  mainly 
as  a  deeirable  condition  for  snocessfol  azpansiTe 
working,  or  othMwise,  merely  ss  a  means  <tf 
preiventing  loss  of  the  steam  pressure.  In  prac- 
tice, indeed,  owing  to  want  of  heat  eondoo> 
tion  in  fluids,  with  radiation  of  heat  into  the 
dome  from  tiie  water  surface,  or  from  other 
oanaes,  the  steam  in  a  high  dome,  and  especially 
wben  the  water  benea^  is  for  some  time  but 
dightly  agitated,  is  in  effect  isolated  from  the 
water,  and  actually  very  often  becomes  super- 
heated, unknown  to  the  engineer.  In  some 
marine  engines,  also,  steam  is  in  practice  sur- 
charged with  heat  in  the  dome,  by  carrying 
flues  through  Or  around  it.  It  is  customary  to 
estimate  the  efficiency  of  steam  in  a  rough  way 
by  oonrideriug  the  eflflsotiTe  meehaaioal  force 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  vapOTiced  as  60  borae 
power.  If;  then,  this  qnanti^  of  water  be  cxoh 
verted  into  steam  in  an  hour,  it  will  give  a 
horse  power  per  hour;  and  the  boiler  and  en- 
gine that  could  generate  and  employ  the  steam 
of  10  cubic  feet  of  watw  per  hour,  would  give 
eontinnally  10  horse  power  of  work  upon  the 
piston.  The  high  boiling  point  of  water,  but 
more  especially  the  large  degree  of  latent  heat 
required  to  vaporize  it,  renders  steam  power 
expennve  throuf^  neoesaity  of  a  proportion- 
ately great  consumption  of  ^el.  Accordingly, 
various  other  vapors,  as  well  as  gases  generat- 
ed by  explomon,  have  been  tried  as  substitutes 
for  steam.  A  oonuurisiHi  of  the  boiling  pcnnta 
and  latmt  heat  of  certain  other  liquids,  with 
tte  relative  volume  and  density  (air  l>eing  1) 
d  their  vapors,  will  draw  theoretically  their 
eli^Uli^  thus  to  ■am  aa  more  eoonomioal 
SDbstitiites: 
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For  •ocarate  estimstee,  the  ^oiflo  heats  most 
alao  be  regarded ;  tb«»e  hj  latest  remits  are, 
for  the  vapore  named  in  order,  .805,  .461,  .461, 
.167,  JS06,  and  .166,  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  water  being  1.  Thas  fiar,  however,  engines 
driren  hj  vapora  other  than  steam,  and  also 
MHnpoimd-Tap<n'  engines,  have  proved  too 
e^>ensiTe  through  waste  of  the  material,  and 
have  not  attained  to  a  dedded  snooeas.  For 
Hm  ^plication  of  hot  ^  as  a  motor,  see 
AxMonnaBio  ENom.  VL  The  ^vdmetion 
Stmm.  The  oapaoitj  and  piinoiple  of  wm- 
stantetaon  of  the  boiler  or  generator  of  steam 
most  be  determined  generally  with  a  view  to 
the  strength  of  the  materia  and  the  laws  of 
eombustion  and  of  heat,  and  espeoislly  with 
raferenoe  to  the  speoifio  purpose  for  which  the 
engine  is  intended.  In  Dollers  for  marine  or 
looomotive  purposes,  rapid  generation,  secn- 
rity,  lightness,  and  oompaetness  i^oald  be  at- 
tained, and  if  needs  beat  the  oost  of  some  waste 
of  fbel ;  in  those  for  stationary  engines  eoon- 
omj  is  the  paramonnt  objeot.  Bouers  befrav 
the  time  of  Watt  were  nsnalfy  in  sh^M  of  an 
Invarted  finstom  vlt  %  oone,  with  a  hemiqiher- 
Seal  top  and  slightly  oonoare  bottom,  and  were 
•at  in  an  aroh  ^  brick-work,  the  fire  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bottom  only,  or  also  abont  the 
sides.  To  make  a  boiler  strtmger  for  its  ca- 
pacity and  with  greater  heating  sarfaoe,  Watt 
mtroduoed  the  long  reetangnlar  form,  with 
semi-cylindrioal  top,  the  ends  flat,  the  bottom 
and  sides  dightly  oonoave,  and  set  in  a  long 
aroh;  this  was  Mlled  the  wagon  boiler.  Th« 
next  transition  was  to  the  cylindrical  boiler 
with  hemispherical  ends,  as  giving  greater 
strength  and  heating  sarCooe.  Sabseqnently 
a  smgle  straight  flue,  a  single  floe  bent  and  re- 
turning, or  two  or  more  flues,  were  oarried 
throng  the  htterifff  of  the  bcdlM-;  and^e  fin 
being  made  directly  in  these,  or  the  heated  air 
vt  Um  ftamaee  beii^  made  to  dnmlate  throuf^ 
them  while  the  water  surrounded  the  fines,  a 
muoh  increased  utilization  of  tiie  heat  of  com- 
bastion  was  the  result.  From  boilers  with 
flues  to  tliose  traversed  by  a  lai^  number  of 
small  tubes,  in  which  the  flame  sad  heated  air 
directly  tKm  the  fomaoe  shall  circulate  on  its 
wi^  to  the  (^imney,  thus  exposing  to  the  fire 
a  maiimnm  of  water  surface,  the  transition 
was  a  natnral  one:  this  form,  known  as  the 
multitabular  or  tubular,  is  best  illnstri^ed  in 
the  looomotive  boiler.  The  name  tubular  hoil- 
«r  is  more  oorreoUy  given  to  those  boilers  in 
Thioh  the  tubes  contain  water,  being  snr- 
roonded  by  theflama.  Floe  and  tubular  boilers 
■n  thoss  now  most  generally  m  use ;  they  are 
sfl^  h<«i»Hit«l  or  nprlg^  For  a  deeoriptkm 
ttf  liiHn.  Lee  and  Loned's  annnlur  boUar,  saa 


Fm  Ejrnn.  Tha  diall  of  the  boUar,  whkh 
may  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  is  the  general 
or  outer  wall,  enoloring  a  space,  part  of  which, 
as  oooupied  by  water,  is  the  water  room," 
and  the  portion  above  this  the  "  steam  room." 
The  fomaoe  is  the  chamber  which  receives  tha 
ftael ;  when  within  the  shell,  this  is  called  the 
fire  box.  The  grate  or  fire  grate  is  that  part 
of  Uie  bottom  of  the  fomaoe  on  which  lies  the 
fuel;  it  isoonstraetedof  "fire  bsrs"  or  "grate 
bars,"  with  quoes  for  admiauon  of  air.  The 
part  oonststiiig  of  a  plate,  without  snt^  open- 
ings, is  the  '*  dead  plate."  The  ohinmey  affords 
draoght  and  conveys  sway  the  final  products  of 
combustion;  the  fines  or  tubes  for  flame  some- 
times open  into  a  chamber  at  its  lower  part^ 
called  the  smoke  box  or  uptake.  Thecbinuiey, 
flues,  or  tubes  may  be  controlled  by  dampers 
The  '*  tube  plates"  receive  and  are  pierced  by 
the  ends  of  the  tubes ;  they  form  either  part 
of  Uie  shell,  or  one  ude  of  an  internal  fire  box. 
The  steam  ohest  or  dome,  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  boiler,  is  the  reeervoir  for  the  generated 
steam,  which,  as  the  various  valves  may  allow, 
is  supplied  from  it  to  the  cylinder;  or  when  its 

Sressnre  exceeds  the  load  upon  the  safety  valvcj 
irectly  escapes  through  this  into  the  air.  Tha 
height  of  water  in  the  boiler  is  known  by  the 
water  gauge,  usually  a  strong  glass  tube  stand- 
ing outside  the  boiler;  or  by  use  of  "try* 
cooks,"  tbrea  or  more  at  different  heights  i^mo 
the  boiler,  and  opened  by  hand.  A  pressnra 
gauge  shows  the  pressure  within  the  boiler.  A 
neuum  valve  is  a  saf^  valve  opening  inward, 
to  prevent  collapse  when  the  pressure  within 
feiia  below  that  d  the  atmosphere.  "Mud 
holes,"  at  or  near  the  bottom,  are  for  the  dis* 
<duu^  when  needfhl,  of  collections  of  sedi- 
ment ;  but  it  is  very  important,  especially  in 
marine  boilers  where  sea  water  is  used,  to 
prevent  suoh  coUecticHis;  and  for  this  purpose 
sediment  oollectors,  and  various  means  for  pre- 
vention of  incrostation  by  previonsly  precipi- 
tating the  aaline  matters  from  tiie  water,  are 
employed.  The  apparatus  for  feeding  the 
bimer  with  water,  eqweidly  when  the  Mi^na 
is  at  rest,  may  require'to  be  driven  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  smaller  engine;  this  is  4ben  called 
the  "donkey  engine."  Feed-water  heating, 
previously  to  admission  of  the  supply  to  tha 
boiler,  may  be  aooomplished  in  various  ways; 
among  them  by  carrying  the  water  pipe  through 
or  about  the  flues  or  chimney.  Brine  pumps 
may  be  used  for  clearing  the  boiler  of  brina 
or  sediment,  or  a  lai^  blow-off  oock  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Scum  is  removed  by 
a  scnm  cock  or  sur£soe-blow  at  the  surface  ot 
the  water.  The  importance  of  keeping  the 
water  in  the  boiler  always  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  oertiun  height,  so  as  to  prevent  liabilities 
on  the  one  hand  of  {wiming,  and  on  the  other 
of  bnmii^  or  meltii^  its  ndes  or  fluea,  oc  of 
axidodon,  will  be  very  obvious;  and  a  variety 
of  devioes,  scans  of  them  already  named,  hava 
beok  wplied  in  ordw  to  aid  and  direct  the  en- 
gioeer  in  this  reqiect.  Among  the  most  reoent, 
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and  perh^  for  uifety  Aft  raort  valnable  of 
mch  devicM,  are  those  known  as  "iteam 
alarms,"  which  are  anttnnatio,  being  caused  to 
open  a  safe^  valve  and  blow  a  whistle  or  ring 
a  bell  when  the  water  fiills  below  a  given  levd 
in  the  boiler.  (See  farther,  Boilihg  Point, 
OoHBCsnov,  Evapobjltion,  and  Fuel.)  The 

taestionB  of  the  efficienej  of  steam  boilers,  the 
ne  proportioning  of  the  fire  grate,  the  flaea, 
tiie  heating  snrCsoe,  &o.,  to  the  oi^aoity  of  the 
boiler  and  of  the  engine,  and  the  Aatj  of  en- 
gines, are  among  tiioae  of  great  interest  Id  the 

Eraotioal  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  sobject, 
Dt  fbr  which  qpaoe  oan  onlj  be  allowed  in  the 
UofCer  and  speomo  treatisea.  It  may  be  stated 
that  in  large  land  engines  it  is  onstomary  to 
allow  for  each  horse  power  of  pressure  about 
1  sqnare  foot  of  fire  snr&oe,  8  cubic  fe^  of 
ftamaoe  room,  10  oablo  feet  of  water,  and  10 
enbic  feet  of  steam  room.  To  vaporize  the 
water,  it  is  fotmd  in  England,  where  coal  is 
more  cheaply  obtained,  and  economy  in  its 
WW  not  so  much  an  object,  that  from  10  down 
to  8  or  7  lbs.  of  coal  per  cubic  foot  of  water 
are  consnmed;  in  this  country,  in  cases  of 
(^>od  performance,  the  like  effect  is  often  ob- 
tdned  with  about  6  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal. 
yjL  Steam  Boiler  .Explotiont.  These  accidents 
are  of  different  sorts ;  sometimes  the  metal  is 
rimply  rent,  steam  or  water  or  both  escaping; 
sometimes  the  boiler  or  a  fine  is  burst  inwara, 
ft  result  known  as  "colh^ise;"  but  in  explo- 
sions  pn^>er,  the  boiler  is  not  only  raptured 
and  often  thrown  from  its  place,  but  fragments 
of  it  are  nan  ally  buried  with  terrible  force 
from  the  spot,  aocmnpanied  with  escape  of 
steam  and  scalding  water.  Of  certain  peculiar 
theories  proposed  to  account  for  explosions, 
one,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  due  to  an  elec- 
trical charge  within  the  boiler,  has  no  sapport 
whatever  in  facts,  and  is  wholly  visionary ;  a 
second,  assigning  as  the  cause  the  ooourrenoe 
of  an  explosive  miztnre  of  gases  within  the 
b(rfler— hydn^en  and  oxygen  being  the  only 
pofldUe  gases,  and  th^  presence  in  tiie  need- 
ftal  qnantities  in  any  case  being  extrooely 
questionable — ^is  probably  not  less  so.  A  recent 
projectile  tbeory  of  explosions  fl4>pearB  to  add 
nothing  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  accident;  fbr 
though  projection  of  the  steam  and  water  does 
oooor,  it  is  tAie  effect  of  the  steam  pressure^ 
and  allowed  by  relative  weakness  of  the  boiler. 
H.  Jobard  (1861)  has.  however,  shown  that 
many  explonons  of  stationary  boilers  are  owing 
first  of  all  to  explosive  combination  of  a  sort 
of  fire-damp  of  hydrooen  and  mr,  collecting  in 
the  chimney  or  fines  during  rest  of  the  engme, 
and  ignited  on  rabseqaently  distnrbing  the  fires, 
without  previons  opening  of  the  dampers ;  the 
first  effect  la  to  throw  the  boiler  out  of  place, 
and  the  flow  of  the  water  within  it  over  its 
upper  heated  sorihoes  generates  a  preesnre  that 
next  rends  the  boiler  Itselfl  Other  causes  or 
emiditiona  which  donbtless  often  lead  really 
to  explosions  are  the  following:  1,  in  a  boiler 
very  highly  heated,  and  without  fresh  feeding 


for  some  time,  the  body  of  water  may  asrame 
the  spheroidal  condition  (see  Evapobatiok)^ 
and  a  film  of  vi^r  lying  between  it  and  the 
metal,  the  latter  oan  become  unnsually  heated; 
on  feeding  cooler  water  or  disturbing  the  fires, 
contact  with  the  metal  may  be  renewed,  with 
sadden  generation  of  steam  of  extremely  high 
pressure ;  2,  by  long  boiling,  without  renewal, 
the  water  may  become  so  far  freed  of  air  or 
other  permanent  gases  that  serve  to  form  open- 
ings within  its  mass  into  which  vaporization 
oan  b^n,  that  its  boiling  point  shall  be  raised, 
and  whan  reached,  a  oonsider^tle  body  of  the 
water,  as  has  been  obaerved  in  the  experimuttt 
of  Donny  and  otbrn,  ahall  bunt  sadoenly  into 
steam ;  8,  superheating  may  have  taken  place 
unsuspected  within  the  dome,  and  when 
fresh  feed  or  rousing  the  fires  the  eqnilibrium 
within  the  boiler  is  disturbed,  water  being 
dashed  up  into  the  body  of  superheated  steam, 
or  otherwise,  the  sudden  transfer  of  heat  to 
the  generation  of  saturated  ^«am  may  in- 
stanu^  and  very  greatly  increase  the  pres- 
sure. The  last  named  cause  could  occur  at 
any  time  during  the  running  of  an  engine, 
if  the  steam  became  superheated  and  the  boil- 
ing afterward  more  tumaltoous;  and  any  of 
these  three  causes  oan  readily  be  supposed  to 
occanon  smne  of  the  explodons  of  sta^onary 
and  steamboat  bdlers,  known  so  often  to  occur 
npon  first  disturbing  the  water  or  fire  after  a 
period  of  rest  of  the  engine.  In  all  three  ctf 
them,  moreover,  the  production  of  an  enor- 
mously great  steam  pressnre  may  be  almost  in- 
stantaneons;  so  that  the  well  known  principle 
of  blow  or  shock  would  come  into  play,  the 
tenacity  of  the  boUer  giving  way  nnder  the 
suddenness  of  the  impiusion,  before  the  limit 
of  strength  of  the  metal  had  been  reached. 
Whatever  be  the  occasion  of  explonons  proper, 
however,  their  immediate  cause  is  always  the 
same — a  momentary  excess  of  the  pressure  of 
steam  within  the  boiler  over  the  strength  of 
■mne  of  its  parta.  In  the  best  arranged  mod- 
em bollera,  there  we  8  or  8  aafety  valves,  at 
least  one  of  which  is  plaoed  within  the  boiler, 
or  otherwise  beyond  the  control  of  the  engi- 
neer. An  advantage  of  tubular  and  small-flna 
twilers  is  the  circulation  of  the  water  maintain* 
ed  in  them,  which  retards  or  prevents  f<Hm*- 
tion  of  scale.  Another,  with  water  tubes,  is 
the  greatiy  increased  strength  to  be  had  even 
with  less  thickness  of  material,  owing  to  the 
relatively  small  diameter  of  the  tubes;  and 
farther,  since  the  same  tube  rensts  rupture 
from  within  ap  to  pressures  exceeding  those 
that  would  cause  flattening  or  collapse  from 
without,  it  fbllows  that,  with  like  size  and 
thiokneas  vi  tubes,  water-tube  are  stronger  and 
safer  than  flae-tube  boilers.  The  common  im- 
pression respecting  the  greater  danger  of  hi^ 
pressure  than  of  low  pressure  boilers,  requires 
some  qualification.  &  itself  and  in  one  way, 
the  high  pressure  ia  a  aoivoe  of  increased  risk; 
but  tiie  bmlws  gennatiiut  snoh  steam  nsuaUy 
admit  <tf  bdng  much  amaUart  and  item  thia 
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emnstanoe  are  relRtiraty stronger;  beside,  tihey* 
eontain  0*>oomotire  botlers  acepted)  a  lera 
bod7  of  water  and  of  steam  to  be  projected 
about  them  in  ease  of  explo^n. .  Lov  pressure 
boilerSf  on  tbe  other  hand,  have  in  them,  when 
working,  a  lai^  body  of  steam  and  also  of  wa- 
ter; when  explodon  ocoors,  this  water  being 
inddenl7  released  from  the  confining  pressure, 
mnch  of  the  excess  above  212*  of  heat  in  iwth 
the  steam  and  water  instantly  goes  to  the 
generation  of  a  greatly  enlarged  rolnme  of 
steam ;  and  this  large  body  of  scalding  steam 
and  water  is  projected  through  a  more  con- 
siderable space  about  the  place  of  the  boiler. 
Thus,  the  actual  destractiveness  and  fiitallty 
consequent  on  explosion  of  the  low  preseore 
boiler  are  likely  to  be  the  greater,  to  say  no- 
flung  of  the  fact  &at,  from  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  named  above,  even  the  projec- 
tile force  given  to  tbe  fh^ents  and  contents 
frf  the  latter  can  be,  in  eertdn  instances,  qnite 
as  great  as  with  the  former.  Obvionsly,  most 
not  all  the  occasions  of  boiler  explosions  are 
avoidable,  through,  1,  avoiding  the  forcing  of 
the  fires;  S,  keeping  the  valves  in  proper  con- 
dition, and  in  no  case  over-weighting  them ;  8, 
flupplying  the  feed  water  regularly,  constanUy, 
and  in  suflScient  quantity ;  4,  in  case  the  plates 
are  discovered,  or  where  they  are  likely,  to  be 
over-heated,  abstuning  from  the  sudden  intro- 
daction  of  feed  water,  drawing  or  extinguish- 
ing the  fires,  and  blowing  off  the  steam  and 
water. — Snmi  Oabbi^oi.  For  information  re- 
specting the  invention  and  early  improvement 
of  the  looomodve  en^ne,  see  Raieaoas,  and 
-faiddentally  Etaub,  BrsraKiraoH,  and  Snvsra. 
The  locomotive  engine  has  so  few  points  <^  re- 
semblance to  any  other  as  to  be  essentially  a 
new  application  of  the  same  moving  power. 
The  use  of  steam  at  very  high  pressure  and 
with  rapid  travel  of  piston,  dlows  of  a  com- 
paratively diminntive  cylinder;  while  the  high 
steam  and  great  speed  sought  require  a  very 
laige  boiler  and  intense  fire,  to  generate  snob 
steam  with  dae  rapidity.  Intended,  as  its  name 
imports,  for  locomotion,  this  engine  must  carry 
with  it  the  water  and  fuel  necessary  to  its  ac- 
tion; and  bting  subjected  to  violmt  str^ns 
ud  dioeks,  it  should,  along  with  the  requisite 
oon^ons  for  ftimishing  tiie  power,  embodj 
great  strengtli  and  oompafitneas  of  constmo- 
tioo ;  to  secure  the  latter,  the  engine  and  boil- 
er are  mounted  together  upon  one  carriage, 
fhrongh  the  wheels  of  which  the  tractive  power 
b  to  be  applied.  Evans  and  others  had  placed 
the  boiler  and  engine  on  one  set  of  wheels ;  Tre- 
vithick  and  Vivian  (180a-'8)  separated  the  trac- 
tion carriage,  or  locomotive  proper,  from  those 
intended  to  receive  the  load;  and  they  first 
dSseharged  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  oytin- 
dOT  into  the  chimney,  to  create  draught. 
George  Stephenson,  about  1625,  applied  this 
principle  much  more  sncoessftilly,  peiiiaps  re- 
mventing  it,  and  to  him  it  is  usably  assigned. 
8(fn^  Stance,  and  Booth  In  England,  in 
m9,  ftundshed  the  mtdtitabakr  fi»  bdler; 


the  eflideBt  adhesion  of  amooth  itMmg  wheek 

had  beftne  been  discorered;  and  StqiMDScai'fl 
eombination  of  all  these  essentials,  with  his 
direct  connection  of  the  piston  rods,  one  on 
each  side,  with  the  propelling  wheels,  resulted 
in  the  first  really  suooessfhl  locomotive,  the 
Rocket,  in  the  renowned  "railway  year,"  1829. 
Timothy  Hackworth  contriboted,  before  1680, 
the  riz  coQpled  wheels  and  tiie  steam  chamber 
over  the  hoUer,  placed  the  cylinders  under  the 
boiler,  and  made  other  improvements.  The 
size  and  weight  of  the  locomotive  have  been 
since  that  time  mnoh  increased,  and  a  oonstruo- 
tion  highly  perfected  m  detail  and  well  adapt* 
ed  to  the  purposes  desired  has  been  attained. 
Modem  £i«liBh  passenger  loomnotivM  are  of 
two  generu  types:  1,  the  "inride  cylinder" 
locomotive,  having  the  ejlindoa  witiiln  the 
framing,  nnder  the  boiler,  with  a  main  drivii^ 
axle  cranked  at  two  points  to  receive  tbe  ao* 
tion  of  the  piston  rods;  2,  "ootside  cylinder** 
locomotives,  having  the  cylinders  extern^  to 
the  framing,  the  axles  strdgbt,  and  the  pisfam 
rods  attaching  each  to  a  crank  pin  fixed  l>a- 
tween  spokes  of  a  driving  wheel,  the  pin  turn- 
ing with  tbe  wheel  about  its  axle,  and  serv- 
ing as  the  engine  crank.  English  freight  or 
"goods"  locomotives  are  also  of  two  classes: 
1,  those  with  6  wheels  of  like  size,  the  8  on 
either  side  having  their  crank  pins  eonpled  by 
horizontal  bars  called  parallel  rods,  which 
seonre  the  same  crank  action  npon  and  move- 
ment of  all  'the  wheels ;  S,  those  having  the 
fore  wheels  smaller,  the  two  back  paurs  only 
being  of  like  siae  and  eonpled.  The  power  m 
a  locomotive,  other  things  oelng  eqnai,  wiH  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  the  steam  pressnre  np<m 
the  i^ston ;  bnt  a  condition  fovoring  is  found 
also  in  the  use  of  small  driving  wheels.  Aa 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel  to  which  the  pis- 
ton rod  is  attached  most  correspond  to  one 
stroke  of  the  piston,  it  follows  that  speed  ot 
travel  will  depend  on  the  speed  of  the  piston, 
or  number  of  strokes  it  can  make  per  minute, 
but  that  it  is  also  fiivored  by  use  of  large  driv- 
hig  wheels.  After  many  fluctuations,  Amer- 
ican  practice  has  recentiy  tended  to  the  adop- 
tion of  wheels  of  aanewhat  leas  ^unetsr 
tiian  those  used  a  ftw  years  since.  Amerioaa 
locomotives  are  a]m<wt  invariably  ontaide- 
oonnected,  i.  e.,  have  their  o^ndws  outside 
the  trndc  or  engine  frame,  as  well  as  nearij 
or  qnite  on  a  level  with  the  axles  ot  the  driv^ 
ing  wheels,  l^ere  are  hot  two  general  typea 
of  constraetion,  those  for  passenger  and  for 
freight  trains.  The  former  have  S  wheels,  4 
in  front  set  in  a  movable  frame,  the  bogie  or 
track,  turning  on  a  central  pivcMt  to  allow  ot 
running  on  curves  in  tbe  road,  and  4  largw 
ones  behind,  the  drivers,  or  driving  wheels,  of 
equal  size,  and  coupled  with  parallel  rods. 
The  freight  locomotives  are  on  10  wheeU,  tiie 
leading  4  in  a  swivelling  tmtdc,  and  the  6 
hack  wheels,  8  on  a  nde,  conj^ed  as  drivera 
American  locomotives  are  distingidBhed  dso  by 
the  cab  or  home  at  the  back  end  Co  ]«otect  ae 
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flnghiwrand  fireman,  wtth  glazed  openiiig  in 
front  to  offiwd  a  view  ahead,  and  by  the  lai^ 
rize  and  form  of  the  obimney  or  smoke  stack, 
a  cylinder  of  wire  net  within  an  inverted  cone, 
wiUi  wire  net  and  baffle-plate  above  to  dedeot 
aparka  into  the  intervening  space — an  arrange- 
ment specially  adapted  to  the  ose  of  wood  as 
fliel,  and  called  the  spark-arrester.  Between 
the  oab  and  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  ap- 
pear, also  above  the  boiler,  the  smaller  dome 
in  front  sormonnted  with  the  steam  whistle, 
the  bell,  and  the  dome  proper.  The  "cow- 
catcher" or  the  snow  ploi^h  may  be  attached 
forward,  for  the  porpose  of  clearing  t^e  track; 
and  in  fi*ont  of  the  ohinmey  is  also  affixed  s 
lamp  with  a  parabolio  reflector,  fbr  lightiiw 
the  track  in  advance  at  night  The  "  tender," 
which  oonveys  water  and  fael,  is  a  smaller  car- 
riage next  the  locomotive,  and  on  4,  6,  or  8 
wheels,  arranged  in  two  tmoks,  to  facilitate 
tnniing.  Its  back  and  sides  are  occupied  by 
the  water  tank,  in  horse-shoe  form,  holding 
from  600  to  1,000  gallons  of  water,  while  in 
the  hollow  of  this  is  stowed  the  fiiet,  both  be- 
ing intended  for  some  16  to  80  or  more  miles 
mn.  The  water  tank  commnnicatee  through 
pipes,  connected  by  flexible  hoeiDg  with  two 
small  lift-and-foroe  pnmps,  worked  from  the 
piston  rod,  and  the  delivery  of  which  can  be 
regnlated  so  aa  to  feed  continuously  or  at  in- 
tervi^  From  the  npper  part  of  the  dmne 
the  steam  pipe  opens  ont,  deacending  and  mn- 
^ng  forward  wuhin  the  nwer  put  of  tiie 
bdier,  thence  emei^g  vithm  the  chimney, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  that  mn 
down  and  open  each  into  the  valve  chest  of 
<Hie  of  the  cylinders,  eaoh  chest  lying  at  the 
inner  ride  of  its  cylinder.  Sometimes  the 
dome  and  commencement  of  the  steam  pipe 
are  at  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler.  In  any 
case,  while  working,  the  chests  are  kept  filled 
with  steam  which  surrounda  the  valve— a  sin< 
gle  slide  valve  moved  by  one  or  two  eccentrics 
and  rods  from  the  driving  axle — and  the  steam 
is  thna  continoally  in  readiness  to  flow  into 
^ther  port  when  nncovered,  and  to  act  upon 
that  side  of  the  piston  corresponding.  (See 
Snax  ENom,  11.)  The  steam  j^pe  may  have 
in  it  a  throttle-Talve,  imder  oontrol  of  uie  en- 
gineer, through  a  lever  handle  and  Un^  Thus 
vie  governor  is  rendered  unnecessary,  aa  it  Ii 
also  ini^plioable.  From  length  of  passagea, 
mallneas  of  apertaree,  figure  of  the  boiler  to 
keep  np  the  snpply,  or  other  caoses,  the  pres- 
sure the  steam  oan  exert  at  and  on  the  piston 
is  always  lees  than  that  it  has  within  the  boil- 
er; and  the  necessity  and  mode  of  obtaining 
draught  still  further  dednct  from  the  eflTective 
preesnre.  The  dooble-cased  sides  of  the  fire 
box,  a  space  of  ^  to  4  inches  within  whidi, 
directly  about  the  fire,  ia  filled  with  water, 
and  the  small  flue  tabes  traversing  the  ^lin- 
drioal  portion  of  the  bdler,  omveying  ume 
and  hot  idr  toward  Ihe  diimney,  and  snr- 
nnmded  with  water,  can  generate  ateam  rap- 
MQy  and  ot  veiy  hifl^  preanre.  But  to  tiui 


end,  tike  fire  moat  bmn  briakly,  and  the  neatod 
gaaea  eaeape  rapidly  through  the  fine  tnbei^ 

100  to  200  or  more  in  nnmber,  to  the  chimney. 
To  seoore  the  ^required  draaght  through  these, 
the  exhaust  pipe  from  eaoh  valve  chest  is  car- 
ried directly  mto  the  chimney,  and  the  two 
are  united  in  a  pipe  called  the  blast  pipe, 
which  opens  at  a  little  height  b^  a  contracted 
month.  The  forcible  and  rapidly  recurring 
pufis  ai  the  waste  steam  discharged  from  the 
cylinders  out  of  this  pipe  into  the  chimney, 
carry  with  them  the  snrronnding  body  of  air, 
and  create  a  partial  vaonnm,  which  can  be 
snpplied  only  by  the  consequent  rush  of  freah 
air  through  the  grate,  the  fire,  and  the  fiuea. 
Kow,  the  oontraonon  of  the  blast  pipe  needM 
to  aeeure  blast  unavoidably  keeps  back  some- 
what the  exhaust  steam,  and  so  results  in  a 
continued  back  pressure  against  the  piston, 
while  advancing  either  way  under  the  last  ad- 
mitted steam  charge ;  and  when  the  roeed  tii 
the  locomotive,  and  so  of  the  piston,  becomes 
very  great,  this  back  pressure  is  corresponding- 
ly increased  and  rendered  well  nigh  continuous. 
To  aooomplish  suoces^lly  by  use  of  the  slide 
^ve  the  required  distribution  of  steam  in  the 
cylinders  (see  Steam  Engine,  IV.)  has  been 
p«rhape  the  most  difficult  problem  in  locomo- 
tive construction,  and  the  one  on  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  ingenni^  has  been  ex- 
pended. In  the  ease  cn  a  queation  so  highly 
mathematical  and  technical  aa  this,  nothing 
b«yond  an  intimatt<Hi  of  the  objeota  aong^t 
and  of  the  means  emi^oyed  to  attain  them 
can  be  presented ;  the  reader  will  find  the  eob- 
Jeot  fully  discnssed  in  Hr.  D.  E.  Olark's  "  Rail^ 
way  Machinery"  (Glasgow  and  London,  1805). 
First,  the  valve  should  be  so  moved  as  to  ad- 
mit and  discharge  steam  when  the  pifiton  is  at 
or  near  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  half 
strokes ;  secondly,  the  valve  gear  should  ren- 
der a  variable  expansion,  or  ratio  of  cutting 
ofi",  practicable;  and  thirdly,  the  valve  gear 
must  be  capable  of  reversing  at  will  the  action 
on  the  piston,  ao  as  to  reverse  the  movement 
of  the  enrine  and  carriage.  Bemembering 
that  the  diameter  ot  the  crank  circle  eqnatt 
tlie  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston ;  that  when 
tiie  crank  pin  and  piston  rod  are  in  the 
horizontal  ^ameter  of  the  crank  circle  the 
piston  is  at  beginning  or  end  of  stroke;  that 
when  the  cra^  pin  ia  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tions the  piston  is  about  midway  in  either  naif 
stroke ;  and  that  in  a  general  way  admission 
and  exhaust  should  begin  to  occur  about  the 
times  when  the  piston  begins  or  ends  a  half 
stroke ;  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  accomplish  the 
first  purpose,  the  valve  should  begin  to  open 
uther  port  to  steam  and  the  other  to  exhanst 
about  the  time  when  the  crank  pin  and  rod  are 
in  the  horizontal  positions.  Now,  remember- 
ing ftirther  that  an  eccentric  turning  on  an 
axle  ia  essentially  itsdf  a  crank,  the  dtetanoe 
of  the  centre  of  its  form  from  the  centre  <rf 
motimi  being  the  length  of  crank,  and  double 
this  distanee  being  toe  diameter  of  thk  crank 
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«lnle,  snd  also  the  length  of  the  ihioir  tiM 
yeroLntioa  of  the  eeoeDtrio  will  impart  to  its 
rod ;  that  the  valve  moving  ather  wa;'  from 
iU  middle  position  will  be  joBt  banning  to 
nnoover  the  p<Mt8;  and  that  it  will  be  in  ench 
position  when  the  centre  of  form  of  the  eo- 
oontario  is  in  the  vertical  positions  in  respect  to 
the  axle,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  single  eo- 
een^  and  rod,  the  first  object  is  attained  hj 
letting  the  eoeeotrio  so  that  its  radius  shall  be 
"  quartering"  or  at  rif^t  anglsB  with  the  line 
of  the  erank  pin  from  the  same  axle.  Thus, 
the  general  result  seoored  is,  that  whenever 
the  crank  is  in  horizontel  po^on,and  the  pis- 
ton at  beginniog  or  end  of  stroke  has  its  slow- 
est movement,  the  eocenbrio  is  vertical,  and 
tike  valve  in  nwldle  of  its  throw  has  the  most 
rapid  movement,  as  required  for  daly  opening 
the  ports;  and  viee  vena.  An  engine  moving 
at  high  speed,  say  88  miles  an  boor,  or  2,098 
yards  a  minnte,  the  driving  wheels  S  ft,  8  in. 
in  diameter,  or  aboat  16  ft.  6  in.  in  ciroamfer- 
enee,  the  nomber  of  strokes  of  each  piston 
mnst  be  abont  300,  and  of  separate  or  half 
strokea  400  per  minnte;  if  the  length  of  each 
be  18  inches,  this  ^es  the  piston  an  average 
-ralocd^  of  19fi  yaras  pur  minute,  or  10  feet  per 
MOMtdf  i  ft,  man  than  three  times  the  nraal 
^>eed  in  stationary  en^es;  tbns  it  will  appear 
now  inqwrtant  is  the  proper  timing  of  the  steam 
dianges  within  the  cylinder,  and  how  nice 
nmst  be  the  a^jnstments  reqmred  for  economi- 
cal and  peifeofe  working.  The  tiiir^  of  the 


objects  above  named  ia,  with  any  method  of 
valve  motion,  aooomplished  by  means  of  a  re- 
versing handle  at  tiie  oommand  of  the  en- 
gineer, which  by  lever  and  links  is  made  to 
detach  the  eccentric  rod  or  reverse  its  action 
on  the  valve,  and  oonseqaently  the  directioo  of 
moTement  of  the  crank  and  of  the  wheels.  This 
is  employed  as  an  auziliary  means  of  arresting 
tiie  movemrat  of  the  engine  and  train  at  high 
need,  or  fbr  the  porpose  of  backing  tiie  en- 
gbiB,  The  second  of  the  three  oldects  named 
above  that  which  has  presented  the  chief 
dUBcalty.  The  enter  edges  of  a  slide  valve  de* 
temune  the  times  of  admission  and  of  sapprea* 
sion ;  the  inner,  the  times  of  release  and  oompres- 
ii(Hi.  Oatade  "  lap"  of  valve  conspires  with 


"lead"  to  secure  early  admisrion  of  steam  and 
early  and  eflioient  release;  inrade  hni'deto* 
release  and  prolongs  expandon ;  while  inside 
clearance  shortens  both  expansion  and  compres- 
iion.  Thns,  these  three  elements,  the  lap,  lead, 


4^ 
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and  throw  of  the  valve,  control  the  distribntion 
«£  the  steam ;  and  any  change  in  either  afiects 
the  distribntion  in  a  definable  way.  Up  to  abont 
1848,  a  variety  of  complicated  expanmon  gear 
for  locomotive  slide  valves  had  been  devised, 
for  varying  the  travel  or  length  of  throw  of 
the  valve  during  stroke,  and  hence  the  expan- 
sion; and  thbogh  the  link  motion  then  intro- 
dnced  has  since  ocnne  into  almost  nniversal  oae, 
yet  BDoh  devices,  with  or  with  oomidax 
or  cut-off  slides,  have  oontinned  sinoe  to  be 
presented.  Of  the  link  motion,  the  simplest 
and  meet  satia&ctory  solution  of  the  problem, 
tiie  ctmatroction  in  one  form  of  shifting  link  is 
represented  in  fig.  9,  while  the  mode  of  action 
Will  be  better  imderstood  by  aid  of  the  dia* 
Scutt,  fig.  10.  In  tike  figuei,  «ris  the  valTe 


rod,  which  by  a  etnd  or  pin  witliin  the  link  can 
be  made  to  stand  at  different  heights  witiiin 
it ;  2  2  is  the  link ;  e  is  the  fore  and  ^  tiie  back 
eccentric,  Jointiy  giving  movement  to  the  link ; 
their  centre  of  motion  is  at  o,  their  centres  of 
form,  c,  e;  0«,  9  0  are  their  radii; /is  the  fore 
and  b  the  bade  eoo«itric  rod,  the  relative  pou- 
tions  appearing  reversed  in  the  two  figores;  O 
is  theonnk;  011  itondins;  ara  a  half  revo- 
lution of  the  orank;  v  is  the  slide  valve;  pp 
are  the  steam  ports  and  B  the  edani^  to  the 
cylinder;  n  represents  the  reversing  link,  h  the 
reversing  lever ;  but  the  mode  of  reversing  Is 
better  shown  in  fig.  9,  in  which  k  is  the  sap- 
porting  link,  B  a  bent  lever,  with  counterpoise 
W ;  B  B  a  rod  from  the  lever  B  to  the  revers- 
ing lever  <a  handle,  L,  at  the  hand  of  the  en* 
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gineer.  Fig.  10  represents  the  dtifiii^  link 
motion,  in  midyear,  at  beginning  of  the  back 
stroke.  The  origin  of  the  link  motion,  in  an 
impracticable  form  hoTever,  has  been  traced 
to  a  itx.  Williams  of  Kewoastle  *,  it  was  worked 
ont  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  applied  to  Stephenson's 
locomotives,  and  ia  generallj- accredited  to 
Bobert  Stephenson.  The  motion  attuned  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  variable  eooentrio.  If 
two  eocentrios  be  difiiweDtiy  set  oa  tiie  mbm 
axle,  ctfteik  will  be  the  eqoivalent  of  a  crank, 
^viog  to  its  rod  a  d^ime  throw  or  ^stroke 
eqnal  to  twice  Ae  eooentrio  radina;  and  the 
movcsnent  of  either  eccentric  In  any  part  of  its 
nvtdaliou  can  be  resolved  into  two  component 
motions,  tangential  and  radial.  How,  in  the 
link  motion,  two  eccentrics  have  their  centres 
of  form  in  nearly  opposite  directions  from  the 
same  axle  on  which  they  tarn,  and  their  rod& 
instead  of  attaching  to  the  valve  rod,  take  hold 
of  the  Qpper  and  lower  ends  of  a  carved,  slot* 
ted  link ;  the  valve  rod  by  a  stud  or  a  pin  within 
the  slot  can  be  bo  shifted  as  to  be  worked  from 
either  end  of  the  link,  or  firom  intermediate 
points  in  its  length.  The  motion  of  the  link 
IB  oomponnded  of  the  distinct  motions  of  the 
eccentrics,  which,  as  respectivelT  intended  to 
give  forward  and  backward  strokes,  are  called 
the  fate  and  back  ecoentrios.  The  motion  of 
ea^  eeoentrio  prevuls  in  tiiat  half  of  the  link 
to  which  it  is  coupled,  the  motion  at  middle 
point  being  equally  composed  of  the  two ;  so 
tliat  the  norizoDtal  movement,  distance  of 
travel,  or  throw  which  the  link  will  impdrt  to 
the  valve  rod,  is  a  minimam  when  the  rod  is 
actuated  from  the  middle  of  the  link,  and  in- 
creases toward  the  extremities,  bat  with  a 
movonent  in  the  two  in  opporite  directions. 
The  link  is  shifted,  or  the  blook  and  valve  rod 
pin  within  it,  by  means  of  the  revernng  lever 
at  tiie  hand  of  the  engineer;  and  thus  various 
ImgtSis  and  speeds  of  throw  of  ihe  same  valTo 
are  aecmred  with  variona  poiods  of  admisrion, 
expanaon,  and  rdease  <n  ateam.  Link  mo- 
tions are  Oms  of  two  classes:  1^  I3ie  atatlonaiT 
link  with  shifting  block ;  3,  the  shifting  link 
with  stationary  block.  With  these  the  results 
attained  sli^tly  differ ;  and  beside,  the  prin- 
dple,  application,  and  elfocts  of  the  link  mo- 
tion are  capable  of  very  great  variation.  Usual 
dimensions  are,  to  give  to  the  valve  a  1^  of  1 
hich,  lead  A  Inch ;  the  throw  of  each  eooentrio, 
4^  inohee;  length  of  eoomtrio  rod,  64  inches; 
length  of  the  link  between  attaohmoits  of  these 
rods,  12  inches ;  with  dimenmons  of  the  sub- 
flidiaiT  links  and  levers  in  the  proportions  re- 
quired. Then,  certain  main  podums  of  the 
Hnk  and  valve  rod,  as  secured  by  the  rerersuig 
lever,  are  as  followB : 
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ton  mi  hoA  gear,  and  far  jbrwud  and  bade 
strokes,  may  be  had.  This  the  shifting  li^ 
fails  to  give;  the  lead  here  varies  with  the  ex- 
pansion, b^g  least  in  full  gear,  and  a  man* 
mom  in  mid-gear;  bnt  it  may  l>e  made  the 
same  for  the  forward  and  back  strokes.  An 
admissitm  through  .76  =  f  strolu,  is  attended 
with  a  mean  expansion  of  16  per  cent.,  wiUi 
release  at  .91  of  stroke;  while  .60  adndsaifMi 
gives  about  .80  expanuour  exhaustiDg  at  j80 = | 
stroke.  The  least  attunable  pOTcentags  (tf  ad- 
misuon,  with  the  diflbrmt  fbnna  of  link,  varita 
ihnn.ll  to.lTofstrcAe. — ^U^inanen^ework- 
ing  under  a  given  set  of  conditions,  indndlng  a 
given  action  of  valve  gear,  the  boiler  cease  ta 
Bopply  the  number  of  t^linderftils  of  steam  re- 
quired at  the  velocity,  the  preesnre  on  the  pis- 
ton and  the  speed  proportionally  fall ;  or  if  the 
ascent  grade  increase,  the  resistance  and 
work  being  greater,  the  piston  cannot  advanoe 
BO  rapidly,  and  the  speed  again  fhlls,  unless  the 
power  of  the  boiler  aufQce  to  raise  the  tensi<at 
of  the  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  if  while  the 
grade  remains  the  same  the  steam  pr^sore 
rifles,^  or  the  pressure  the  same  the  ^ade  di- 
minishes, the  engine  runs  &ster,  and  until  the 
inorearing  renatanoe  momita  to  an  equilibrium 
with  the  power.  Thus  the  true  measure  and 
limtt  of  power  of  the  looomotiTe  engine  are  in 
the  evworative  power  of  tiie  Iwiler.  Bat  the 
oalonlationB  of  power  and  speed  belong  to  the 
subject  and  worka  <^  raihnv  practice.  The 
following  table  presenta  soma  examfdes  of  the 
tractive  reristanoe  per  ttm  gross  of  engine,  ten^ 
der,  and  train  on  a  level : 
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a  fow  years  past,  the  rapid  improvement  and 
introduotion  of  lailway  locomotion  had  quite 
absorbed  the  attention  of  inventon,  and  the 
problem  (tf  steam  carriage  on  common  roads 
was  oomparatively  neglected.  The  difficultiea 
in  the  way  of  such  propulnon  of  vehicles,  more- 
over, remdn  considerable.  In  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  1861  there  was  but  one  locomotive 
for  eommon  roads  exhibited;  but  since  that 
time,  in  England,  no  fewer  thui  9  varieties  of 
«ooh  engwss  have  attracted  attention,  scone 
■ot  whidi  have  been  employed  for  agricmtaral 
or  for  carrying  pniposee,  and  perhuw  the  most 
fluoonrfhl  of  widen  are  the  traction  raginea 
of  Bray  and  Bt^ell.  Among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  snbject  in  the  United  States,  Ur. 
J.  E.  Fisher  has  thus  far  been  the  most  sno- 
oessfol.  He  built  in  New  York  in  186S  a  small 
experimental  steam  carriage,  with  easy  springs. 
Th^  on  the  Broadway  pavement,  in  ni^ 
triab,  outran  horses;  bnt  it  had  not  ateam 
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moagh  for  oommon  roacb.  Hehaanowp' 
nearly  completed  a  luge  carriage;  and  fonr 
self-propelling  fire  eDgmea  of  Uessrs.  Lee  and 
I^rned's  patent  (see  Fibs  ^enra)  have  been 
bnilt,  so  £ar  as  their  locomolaTe  apparatus  is 
ooncemed,  on  bis  plan.  These  all  hare  springs 
of  great  flexibility,  and  yet  ran  aa  steadily  as 
ordinary  carriages.  This  result  is  attained  by 
using  radios  rods  to  hold  the  driving  axle  at  a 
constant  distance  from  the  engine  shaft,  which 
revolves  In  fixed  bearings  in  the  m^n  frame, 
allowing  the  axle  to  swing  or  to  rise  and  fall, 
parallel  rods  being  introduced  to  transmit  the 
power.  The  parallel  and  radius  rods  termi- 
nate in  ball  and  socket  joints ;  and  the  lateral 
swing  is  limited  by  a  tnuurerse  radioB  rod  held 
by  a  spring.  By  these  sevenil  methods,  not 
only  are  the  necessary  lateral  movement  and 
flexure  dne  to  roughness  of  roads  allowed,  bat 
also  the  rolling  or  <HcUlation  of  the  carriage, 
witbont  twist  of  the  frame,  or  interfering 
with  the  accurate  transmission  of  the  power  to 
the  driving  wheels.  Of  the  steam  fire  engines, 
the  cylinders  are  of  7^  inches  diameter  and  14 
inches  stroke;  the  valves  operated  by  a  station- 
ary link  with  reversing  lever,  and  securing  ex- 

Sanrion  in  any  desired  degree.  The  power  is 
erived  from  Lee  and  Larned's  annular  steam 
boiler.  The  speed  of  steam  carriages  on  good 
comrnoD  roads  has  been  made  to  reach  80  miles 
per  hour  for  abort  diataooea,  and  for  Jonmeys 
of  three  miles  20  miles  per  hour.— Stbah  Kat- 
UAnoir.  Paddle  wheels,  propelled  by  wind- 
lasses turned  by  men,  or  by  animal  power,  were 
to  some  extent  in  use  in  tiie  war  Alleys  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Bomans ;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  afforded  any  essential  advantage 
orer  the  use  of  oars.  Even  if  Blasco  de  Garay, 
mentioned  in  treating  of  the  steam  engine,  ac- 
complished what  has  been  claimed,  the  entire 
abandonment  of  his  project  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  unsatisfactory ;  so  that  he  can  in  no 
way  be  r^arded  as  the  originator  of  steam 
navigation.  The  attempts  made  in  England  and 
France,  prior  to  1780,  led  to  no  result.  Jona- 
than HtJls  in  1786  deseribed  a  method  of  pro- 
pulsion by  a  stem  wheel  acted  upon  by  an  atmos- 
pheric enpue ;  bat  he  ii  not  known  to  have  pat 
ids  plan  in  practice.  In  Franee,  from  1774  to 
1706,  the  count  d'Anxiron,  the  brothera  Pdrier, 
the  marqnis  de  Joufiroy,  and  M.  des  Blanca 
severally  constructed  and  tried  boats  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  none  of  which  were  snocess- 
fhl.  In  1788  John  Fitch,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
lulled  by  a  very  small  engine,  cylinder  one 
mch  in  ^ameter,  a  skiff  at  fiur  speed ;  and  iu 
tiie  same  year,  by  a  12-iach  cylinder,  a  boat  on 
the  Delaware,  Uie  speed  however  being  in  this 
case  very  slow.  In  1787  Rnrasey,  of  Virginia, 
attained  a  speed  of  at  least  8  miles  an  hoar  on 
the  Potomac,  by  reaction  of  water  taken  in  at 
the  bow  of  his  boat  by  a  steam  en^e  and 
ftnced  ont  at  the  stem ;  he  tried  tbis  plan  in 
England  in  1708,  making  4  miles  an  lionr. 
Ktdi's  boat  of  larger  dze,  placed  on  the  Delfr- 
vare  in  l^TOO,  and  making  regalar  trips  through 
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the  seaaon,  at  an  average  of  7|  miles  an  boor, 
did  not  still  lead  to  the  general  introdno- 
tion  of  steam  propulsion ;  though  this  clear- 
sighted pioneer  predicted  the  navigation  by 
such  means  not  only  of  the  westem  watera  of 
America,  but  also  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Thus, 
the  actual  moving  of  boats  by  steam  certtunly 
occurred  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  France, 
before  the  trials  of  Miller  and  othera  in  Scot- 
laud,  on  which  latter,  however,  the  English 
endeavor  to  found  their  claim  to  priority.  Pat- 
rick Miller  and  William  Symington,  in  1788, 
propelled  on  Dalswinton  loch  twin  or  double 
pleasure  boata,  by  means  of  a  paddle  irheel 
placed  between  uiem,  and  by  an  engine  wit2i 
a  4'inch  cylinder,  atttuning  6  miles  an  bonr. 
With  a  larger  engine,  in  1780,  they  navigated 
the  Forth  and  Olyde  caoal,  at  a  rate  of  6  to  7 
miles  an  honr ;  but  owing  to  insufficiency  ia 
the  machinery,  they  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don further  attempts.  In  1706  John  fltoh 
moved  a  small  boat  on  the  OoUect  pond,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  by  a  small  engine  and  a 
worm  or  propellor  screw  projecting  from  the 
stern  of  the  boat;  this  being,  probably,  the 
first  employment  of  the  screw  for  propnlaon. 
In  the  same  year  a  work  was  published  in 
Florence,  claiming  that  an  Italian,  Serapino 
Serrati,  had  suocessfally  propelled  a  boat  by 
steam  on  the  Arao ;  if  uiis  be  tme,  still  no 
Airther  practical  reanlt  followed  upon  it  in 
that  qnarter.  Meanwhile,  Bobert  Fulton  was 
in  England  and  in  France,  and,  if  not  previoos- 
ly  interested  in  steam  pr^nldon,  became  so 
npon  inspection  of  Dr.  Oartwright's  steam 
barge,  and  Earl  Stanhope's  boat  with  dnok- 
feet  paddles  nnder  the  quarters,  neither  of 
which  however  proved  successfbl.  In  1798 
the  legislature  of  New  York  granted  to  Ohan- 
oellor  B.  B.  Livingston  of  that  state,  who  had 
been  experimenting  with  steam  for  boats,  the 
right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  state  by 
steam  for  30  years;  and  though  he  failed  to 
satisfy  the  bondition  of  the  grant  by  propel- 
ling a  boat  4  miles  per  hoar  within  the  year, 
the  grant  was  in  1808  renewed,  and  the  time 
of  folfllment  extended  to  1806,  and  afterward 
to  1807.  In  1801  Mr.  Symington  o«npIeted  for 
Lord  Dnndaa  a  steamboat,  the  Oharlotte  Don- 
das,  its  engine  having  a  horizontal  cylinder  of 
22  inches  diameter  and  4^et  stroke ;  this  made, 
with  boats  to  140  tons  burden  in  tow,  on  the 
Forth  and  Olyde  canal,  8i  miles  per  honr ;  but 
a  iH^udioe  excited  by  its  washing  the  banks  of 
the  canal  compelled  its  abandonment.  About 
1799,  Mr.  Livingston  meeting  with  Fulton  in 
Paris,  they  became  together  interested  in  pro- 
jects for  steam  propulsion,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  jealousy  of  Des  Blancs,  made  at  least 
two  experiments  on  the  Seine  r^evions  to  1804, 
neither  of  which  succeeded.  The  breaking  in 
the  middle  and  nnking  of  their  bo^  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  we^ht  of  the  en^e,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  led  to  Folton's  snbse^ent  In- 
trodnetion  of  the  strong  and  l^t  framing  In- 
tended to  vpbxM  the  wd^t  of  large  onglsM, 
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vhioh  Ib  one  of  the  oharaoteristio  exoellenoes 
of  American  Bteamboats.  It  was  in  1804  that 
Oliver  Evans,  at  Philadelphia,  propelled  his 
steam  dredging  machine,  the  Omotor  Amphib- 
ulis,  Dpon  wheels  on  land,  and  snhseqaentl;' 
h;  a  paddle  wheel  upon  the  water.  In  the 
same  vear  John  Btevena,  of  Hohoken,  N.  J., 
propeUed  in  the  waters  aboat  New  York  a 
small  boat  hj  means  of  an  engine,  the  steam 
tor  which  was  fhmished  hy  a  veiy  small  tabu- 
lar boiler,  the  power  being  applied  hj  means 
a  form  of  screw  also  invented  by  him,  and 
snbstantiallj  that  most  approved  at  the  present 
day.  Fntton,  meanwhile,  had  again  visited 
Ei^and  and  Scotland,  inspecting  in  the  latter 
country  one  of  Symington^s  later  boats,  and 
reorivibg  from  him  information  respecting  its 
eonstmction  and  working.  Betaming  to  New 
York  in  1806,  })e  commenced  at  once  building, 
in  coqjonction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  a  steam- 
boat for  nse  apon  the  Hndson.  This  boat,  the 
Clermont,  wasofl60ton8  burden,  180ft.  long,  18 
ft  wide,  and  7  ft  deep.  She  was  provided  with 
an  engine  frfxn  the  establishment  oTBonlton  and 
"Watt,  with  a  ungie  eylinder  2  ft  in  diameter 
and  of  4  ft.  stroke;  bcdlerSOft.loi^,  7  ft.  deep, 
and  8  ft.  broad.  The  diameter  of  the  paddle 
wheels  was  16  fl^,  the  boards  4  ft  long,  and 
dipping  2  ft  in  the  water.  On  the  morning 
of  Aug.  7, 1807,  Fulton  with  a  few  friends  and 
mechanics,  and  6  passengers,  and  leaving  on 
the  shore  an  incredulous  and  jeering  crowd, 
started  for.  Albany.  The  dbtance,  160  miles, 
he  made  at  a  speed  of  nearly,  and  on  hisretam 
of  fall,  5  miles  an  hour.  As  the  speed  was  still 
less  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  boat  was 
lengthened  to  140  ft.  keel,  and,  being  other- 
wise altered,  was  early  in  the  year  1808  placed 
for  regular  trips  on  the  Hndson  between  the 
oUies  MTeady  named.  By  tradng  tiras  fiv  the 
hifltorr  of  steam  propnlidon  on  water,  we  find 
that  Folton  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  steam  navigation,  nor  indeed  the 
inventor  of  mechanism  for  such  navigation: 
but  the  credit  belonging  to  Fulton  is  tiiat  of 
having  been  the  first  saccesBfoUy  to  cross  the 
ohasm  fhim  mere  attempts  to  positive  achieve- 
ment—the man  through  whose  energy  and  skill 
was  first  secured  that  combination  of  means 
which  rendered  navigation  by  steam  at  once 
practicable  and  profitable.  Very  properly, 
therefore,  do  the  committee  of  the  first  London 
exhibition,  1861,  Bay:  "Many  persons,  in  va- 
riouB  countries,  claim  the  honor  of  having  first 
invented  small  boats  propelled  by  steam;  but 
it  is  to  the  undaunted  perseverapoe  and  exer- 
tions of  the  American  Folton  that  is  doe  the 
everlasting  honor  of  having  produced  this  rev- 
olntloQ,  both  in  naval  architecture  and  naviga- 
tion." Within  a  brief  period  aft«r  the  first  trip 
of  the  Clermont,  Mr.  Stevens  launched  his 
boat,  the  Phoenix ;  hut  as  Fulton's  success  had 
secured  the  right  to  navigation  of  the  waters 
of  New  York,  R.  L,  Stevens,  son  of  the  former, 
boldly  took  this  boat  round  to  PhUadelphia  by 
sea,  UU0  being  indiqintably  the  first  instanoe  tn 


ocean  steam  navigation.  (See  Bxbtkkb.)  Be 
alfio  greatly  improved  the  speed  of  his  boats, 
attaining  in  1814  to  18i  miles  an  hour.  In 
1812  the  first  regular  passenger  steamer  in 
Britain,  the  Comet,  built  for  Henry  Bell,  ap- 
peared on  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.  This  ves- 
sel was  of  40  ft  keel,  10^  beam,  36  tons 
burden,  and  8  horse  power:  her  spMd  was  6 
miles  an  hour.  In  1814  Bonlton  and  Watt  first 
qiplied  two  eond«ising  en^es,  connected 
with  the  shaft  by  cranks  placed  on  it  at  ildit 
angles,  m  a  steamer  to  run  upon  the  Clyde,  ^lis 
plan  has  since  become  for  boate  of  laiiger  size  a 
very  general  one.  In  1618  Uie  Savannah,  a 
Kew  York  built  ship,  with  dde  wheels,  and 

Cipelled  by  steam  and  Balls,  crossed  the  At- 
tic to  St.  Petersburg  via  Liverpool,  reaching 
the  latter  place  direct  from  New  York  in  36 
days,  and  returning  in  safety.  Although  this 
was  the  first  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam, 
yet  as  the  ship  had  but  small  engines,  and  was 
unsuited  to  the  Ytsks  of  such  a  voyage,  the 
event  scarcely  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  ocean  steam  navigation.  The  first  regolar 
passages  were  made  by  the  Sirins  and  Great 
Western  in  18S8,  the  former  making  the  turn 
from  London  to  New  Ywk  in  17  d^jrs,  aiM 
the  latter  fNnn  Bristol  to  New  York  in  IS 
davs.  In  1811  Fulton  and  livingston  estab* 
lished  a  ship  yard  at  Pittsburg,  and  built  an 
experimental  boat,  the  Orleans,  the  first  ever 
placed  on  our  western  waters.  This  boat  had 
stem  wheel  and  masts;  her  first  trip  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  was  made  in  the 
winter  of  1812.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  snocessftil  application  of  the  stem  wheel, 
now  in  very  general  use  on  the  western  riv- 
ers, especially  for  boats  of  light  draught 
(See  also  Ship.)  Of  the  best  class  of  American 
river  steamers,  a  good  example  1b  the  New 
World,  built  in  1847,  of  1,400  tons,  and  olaoed 
<Hi  the  Hudson  between  New  York  and  Alhaiu^. 
Her  en^es  were  built  by  the  firm  of  T.  F. 
Secor  and  co.,  condendng,  of  76  inches  diameter 
and  16  ft.  stroke,  proridod  with  double  balimce 
valves  and  Stevens's  cut-off,  worked  by  the 
usual  eccentrics,  lifter  rods,  and  rock  shafts 
with  their  levers ;  the  two  boilers  being  circu- 
lar, and  with  single  retum  fines.  Of  this  boat 
the  length  is  876  ft.;  breadth,  86  ft,  over 
guards  69  ft^ ;  depth  of  hold,  10  ft.  6  in. ;  the 
average  speed  of  run,  landings  not  included,  ia 
18i  idles  per  hour.  The  steamers  City  of  Bos- 
ton and  Oity  of  New  York,  running  on  Long 
Idwd  sound,  embody  a  more  recent  s^le,  m 
some  respects,  of  eonstmction  and  of  propelling 
machinerr  i  thor  engincB  are  frmn  the  Novell 
iron  wOTks,  New  York,  hull  by  Sneeden  and  co. 
The  Danid  Drew,  running  upon  the  Hudson, 
has  recenUy  made,  on  a  trial  toip,  a  speed  of 
22  miles  per  hour.  The  suooessfm  introductitm 
of  the  screw  was  through  the  experiments  of 
Capt  Ericsson  and  F.  P.  Smi^,  on  the  Thames, 
in  1887.  The  speed  attained,  with  a  large  ship 
in  tow,  and  against  tide^  was  44  knots  an  hoar. 
The  next  screw  vessel,  the  Bobert  Stockton, 
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bunt  in  1839  for  an  American  gentldman,  was 
also  saccessftal;  while  the  success  of  the  Archi- 
medes, in  1840,  of  232  tons  and  80  horse  power, 
was  BO  great  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Englisb  admiralty;  and  from  this  time  the 
screw  advaDced  rapidly  into  fiivor,  employed 
^ler  as  sole  or  as  aaxiBu7  means  of  propnl- 
mon  for  men-of-war  or  fast-sailing  merchant 
Tessels. — Hany  peculiarities  in  the  oonstmction 
of  marine  engines,  their  accessories,  working, 
and  forms  of  boilers,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  treating  of  the  steam  engine.  To 
combine  the  three  things  reqnisite  in  a  steam 
vessel,  the  ship,  the  engines  and  boilers,  and 
the  wheels  or  otJier  propeller,  each  of  which  is 
in  itself  a  complex  stndy,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  modern  enrineering,  de- 
manding in  the  highest  degree  uteoretical  at- 
tainments and  practical  skill.  The  marine 
steam  engine  is  necessarily  made  as  light,  com- 
pact, and  at  the  same  time  as  economical  of 
niel  as  possible.  One  of  its  oldest  varieties,  the 
side  lever  form,  is 'still  in  use  in  some  of  the 
iai^est  paddle  steemars,  among  them  those  of 
the  Onnard  Une.  Although  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages, yet,  in  view  of  the  valne  of  space  and 
w^ht  in  merchant  and  passenger  steamers,  it 
is  probable  that  the  lighter  and  more  compact 
direct-acting  forms  of  engine,  though  more  ex- 
pensive in  working,  are  in  the  totu  more  eco- 
nomical. The  screw  propeller,  or  screw,  which 
is  the  means  of  propulsion  in  those  vessels 
named  from  this  circnmstance  screw  steamers 
or  propellers,  conusts  in  its  simplest  form  of  a 
very  strong  metallic  plate,  standing  edgewise 
on  a  cylinder  or  shaft,  and  winding  round  it 
like  the  blade  of  an  anger,  or  of  two  or  more 
blades  or  vanes,  forming  parts  of  snch  spirals. 
The  shaft  is  made  very  strong,  continued  with- 
in the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  intended  to  revolve. 
The  screw  or  blades  are  npon  tiiat  part  of  it 
projecting  from  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  space 
for  the  turning  of  the  blades  is  allowed  by  a  ver- 
tical oblong  recess  in  the  keel  and  stern,  just 
before  the  rudder.  The  position  of  the  shaft  is 
saeh  that  the  screw  shall  nsaally  be  fvholly 
submerged ;  and  upon  the  portion  of  the  shaft 
within  the  hold  one  'or  more  engines  are  made 
to  act,  either  by  cranks  formed  on  the  shaft, 
or  by  means  of  geared  wheels.  The  use  of  snon 
wheels  admits  of  a  slow  speed  of  piston  with  a 
high  speed  of  the  screw :  while  on  the  other 
hand  these  wheels  are  necessarily  cnmbroas, 
their  wooden  teeth  are  liable  to  be  "  stripped  "  or 
broken  off  by  a  sodden  stroke  of  the  sea  npon 
the  screw,  and  they  are  unavoid^ly  attended 
with  a  lond  and  disagreeable  mmbling  noise. 
Vessels  of  considerable  draa^ht  admit  of  %  diam- 
eter and  pitch  of  screw  sufficient  for  propnlsion, 
without  nndue  speed  of  the  piston  and  without 
gearing.  In  the  best  marine  engines  the  de- 
dnction  for  friction,  the  working  of  valves, 
pomps,  fto.,  from  the  indicated  or  gross  horse 
power,  in  order  to  find  the  effective  or  avail- 
able propulsive  power,  may  be  taken  as  nsn- 
aDy  abont  25  per  cent.   To  increase  the  linear 


advance  of  a  screw  against  the  water,  which 
corresponds  with  a  given  rote  of  turn  called 
the  *'  pitch,"  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
screw  must  be  increased ;  and  as  the  pitch  best 
for  effect  is  limited  by  the  diameter  of  the 
screw,  and  this  by  the  draaght,  and  as  for  each 
revolution  of  the  screw  two  joamejs  of  the 
piston  are  allowed,  tiie  time,  and  heaoe  tho 
stroke,  is  necessarily  short;  the  disadvantages 
are,  the  more  freqnent  recurrence  of  the  dead 
poiQt&  a  proportionately  greater  loss  of  steam 
in  fllung  the  passages  to  the  cylinder,  and  a 
narrower  limit  to  the  employment  of  expansive 
working.  Still  in  most  marine  ei^^ues,  wheth- 
er for  paddle  or  screws,  steam  is  worked  ex- 
pansively, thongh.  seldom  to  the  same  extent  as 
m  land  engines ;  the  best  resnlts  being  secured 
when  the  cylinder  is  surrounded  both  with 
jacket  and  clothing,  or  the  steam  sufficiently 
superheated.  In  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
preventing  aconmnlation  of  saline  matters  in 
the  boilers  of  sea-going  vessels,  with  consequent 
raising  of  the  boiling  point  and  tendency  to 
scale  within  the  boilers,  it  is  now  the  usnal 
paotioe  to  blow  off  the  requisite  quantity  of 
orine  cwtinnoody,  and  from  the  surface  as 
wdl  as  the  bottom  of  the  boUer,  in  dne  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  feed  water  admitted, 
80  as  to  keep  the  water  at  that  degree  of  satu- 
ration fonnd  by  experience  to  be  ^tended  with 
little  or  no  deposit.  The  density  of  the  brine 
is  known  either  by  the  hydrometer,  or  by  in- 
stmments  for  the  purpose  termed  saUnometers. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  troublesome 
tendencies  of  a  boiler  is  that  known  as  prim- 
ing, as,  beside  the  great  loss  of  heat  and  of 
steam  pressure  occasioned  by  it,  it  may  also 
cause  the  breaking  down  of  tb»  engine  by  the 
shock  of  the  piston  on  the  incompressible  fluid 
in  the  cylinder.  Remedies  resorted  to  are,  the 
increase  of  ^ze  of  the  steam  ohest,  inereBsed 
height  of  the  steam  pipe  orifice  above  tiie  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  sometimes  the  adding 
of  tallow  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.  By 
the  throttle-valve  of  marine  engines,  the  fiow 
of  steam  to  the  engines  is  usually  regulated 
or  shot  off  by  hand.  The  ordinary  vertical 
form  of  governor  is  of  course  wholly  inappli- 
cable, through  the  pit<d)ing  and  rolling  to  which 
the  ship  is  liable.  Bot  in  a  heavy  sea,  one  wheel 
or  the  screw  being  sometimes  lifted  quite  out 
of  tho  water,  the  enrine  begins  to  "race,"  »'•  «■» 
to  fiy  off  at  very  hi^  velocity,  the  liability  to 
this  result  being  greater  with  screw  than  with 
paddle  steamers ;  and  in  such  case  an  antomatio 
and  jffompt-actinff  snbstitnto  for  the  hand  be- 
comes very  desirable.  The  dedderatnm  in  these 
oases  has  reoentiy  been  sapplled  by  8  or  4  dif- 
ferent contrivances.  The  earliest  <n  these  were 
Silver's  *'  momentum-wheel  governor,"  and  his 
"four-ball"  or  "  balanced  governor ;"  these  in- 
struments act  eqnally  well  in  any  position.  The 
same  result  Is  secured  in  a  more  recent  inven- 
tion, Porter's  "marine  governor,"  with  sus- 
pended and  balanced  balls,  acting  by  compres- 
don,  according  to  speed,  of  a  spiral  q>ring.  In 
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all  these  forma  it  is  tme  that  the  remedy  moat 
be  applied  after  the  evil  has  began  to  develop 
itaelL  Jetuen,  of  Copenhagen,  has  accordingly 
attempted  to  produce  a  prompt  and  perfect 
marine  governor,  hj  admitting  the  water  of 
the  BBA  to  rise  in  two  small  oylinders  directly 
through  tiie  bottom  of  the  Teaael,  and  aa  near 
as  may  be  to  the  eorew  or  wheela;  platonfl 
moving  on  and  wlUi  the  water  in  these  t^lin- 
are  made  by  levers  to  control  the  steam 
Talvee;  and  thus  the  irregular  immeraion  of 
the  vessel  itself  is  caused  to  rwnlate  the  snpi^ 
of  steam  to  the  eo^es.— Paddle  wheels  are 
generally  of  two  kinds,  those  with  common  or 
fixed,  and  those  with  feathering  floats.  Wheels 
with  fixed  fioats,  when  a  vessel  is  anchored  or 
is  yet  moving  slowly,  act  at  great  disadvan- 
tage; since  those  entering  the  water  strike  it 
obliquely,  and  waste  much  of  the  power  in  a 
tendency  to  lift  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  instead 
of  propelling  it,  and  those  leaving  the  water 
lift  much  dead  weight  in  the  form  of  back  wa- 
ter. Bat  when  the  vessel  has  acqnired  fair  or 
rapid  n}eed,  its  very  motion  largely  overoranes 
these  fffionltiea,  and  the  dip  of  each  float  into 
the  vater,  and  ita  withdrawal  out  of  it,  virtu- 
ally occnr  nearly  edgewise,  the  eff'eot  being 
Kimilar  to  the  "feathering"  of  an  oar  by  the 
rower.  But  with  a  paddle  wheel  badly  pro- 
portioned, immersed  too  deeply  in  the  water, 
or  attached  to  a  slow  boat,  the  unfavorable 
action  above  referred  to  is  largely  experienced. 
By  making  the  floats  movable  about  horizontal 
axes  through  the  middle,  and  controlling  their 
position  by  a  second  wheel,  set  eccentrically 
to  the  paddle  wheel,  as  well  as  in  other  ways, 
they  are  made  to  feather  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  .water.  By  saoh  arrangement  the  speed 
has  been  increased,  and  the  vibration  dae  to 
the  movement  <tf  the  wheels  greatly  reduced. 
The  excess  of  the  vdocity  of  the  wheel  above 
that  of  the  vessel,  called  the  slip,  is  in  &vora- 
ble  circumstances  about  |  the  speed  of  the  lat- 
ter; feathering  wheels  have  less  slip.  As, 
in  the  screw,  one,  two,  or  three  threads  are 
readily  placed  within  the  distance  of  a  single 
coil,  we  have  thus  single-threaded  screws, 
double-threaded,  and  so  on.  The  distance  to 
which  the  screw  would  enter  a  solid  during  a 
single  revolution,  is  of  course  the  distance  or 
length  of  one  complete  turn ;  and  this  is  the 
measure  already  named  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
But  rinee,  worked  in  water,  the  medium  gives 
vay  in  part  before  it,  the  screw  does  not  ad- 
vance the  ftill  amount  of  ita  pitch,  and  this  de- 
fidenoy  la  called  tiie  slip  of  the  screw.  Sup- 
pomng  tiie  screw  out  into  portions  by  planes  at 
right  angles  to  Its  axis,  these  woiUd  be  the 
vanes  or  blades;  and  according  as  the  screw 
was  two-threaded  or  three-threaded,  two  or 
three  of  these  would  stand  opposite  each  odier. 
This  form,  in  which  each  blade  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  complete  pitch,  is  that  now  com- 
monly in  use.  What  is  called  negative  slip  in 
propeller  screws,  is  that  result  in  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  drawing  by  the  ship  of  a  wake  ot 


onrrent  after  it,  the  screw  acting  in  thia  current 
causes  the  vessel  to  advance  faster  than  the 
blades  of  the  screw  at  the  same  moment  are 
entering  the  water  or  would  enter  a  solid 
eurrounding  them.  Owing  to  the  current, 
however,  the  real  slip  la  not  ^^parmt.  In  ref- 
erence  to  the  comparative  value  for  propolsint 
of  paddle  wheels  and  swews,  it  may  be  said  that 
when  both  are  in  Adr  best  trim,  and  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  vessds  and  the  engines,  they 
are  about  equally  efficient.  The  screWy  how- 
ever, in  ordinary  weather,  is  ai^  to  have  a  more 
uniform  immeraon  and  action ;  while  a  great 
disadvantage  of  its  use  is  the  increased  speed 
which  murt  be  given  to  the  engines. 

STEARIC  AOm  (Gr.  artap,  tallow),  a  fetty 
acid  obtained  ft*om  mutton  suet,  and  outer  fats 
that  contun  stearine,  by  the  process  described 
in  Oahdlb,  vol.  iv.  p.  866;  symbol,  HO,Cm 
HiaOi.  When  recrystallized  from  ether,  nn- 
til  the  iudng  point  becomes  constant  at  169°, 
and  slowly  cooled,  the  acid  forms  beantiAil, 
colorless,  transparent,  rhtHsbic  {dates;  ^eae 
melt  hito  a  colorless  ml,  tasteless  and  without 
odor,  and  when  qniokly  cooled  the  snbstanoe 
concretes  in  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readOy  forms  with  hot 
alcohol  a  solution  having  acid  reaction.  It  is 
the  material  of  the  so  called  stearine  candles. 
Stearic  acid  exists  in  fats  in  combination  with 
glycerine,  forming  stearine,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  saponification.  (See  Gltoebinb.) 
It  combines  with  numerous  bases,  and  forms 
with  them  both  acid  and  neutral  salts,  called 
stearates.  Stearate  of  soda  is  the  basis  of  or- 
dinary hard  soap ;  stearate  of  lead  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  common  lead  plaster. 

STEABNS,  a  central  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
ed £.  by  the  Hississippi,  and  drained  by  Sank 
river  and  lake;  area,  1,870  sq.  m.:  pop.  in 
1860,4,606.  A  portion  of  the  county  18  prairie, 
but  the  W.  part  is  mountiUnons.  There  are  nn- 
merous  lakes-and  streams.   Capital,  St  Clond. 

STELA.TITE,  or  Soapstoitb,  a  compact  varie- 
ty <^  the  n^eral  species  talc,  consisting  of  sili- 
ca 62.14,  magnesia  82.02,  and  water  4.S4  per 
cent.,  being  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.  It 
occurs  in  massive  beds  among  the  metamorphio 
rocks,  often  associated  with  serpentine.  The 
stone  is  distinguished  by  its  soft  and  uniform 
texture,  which  admits  of  its  being  cut  by  the 
knife  or  saw,  especially  when  freshly  quarried, 
and  also  by  its  property  of  withstanding  in- 
tense heat  Its  colors  are  coarse  gray  and 
grayish  green,  sometimes  yeUowish ;  the  tex- 
ture generally  granular;  lustre  dull;  specifio 
gravity  2.66  to  2.8 ;  structure  compact,  some- 
times lamellar ;  and  to  the  touch  it  is  greasy 
like  soap.  When  crystalline  or  in  thin  and 
flexible  folise  of  pearly  lustre,  it  is  commonly 
known  as  talc,  of  which  the  substance  employ- 
ed under  the  name  of  French  chalk  for  remov- 
ing grease  spots  is  a  variety.  Meerschaum  is 
another  vanety.  The  uses  of  soapstone  are 
numerous,  and  beds  of  it  fbmi^ing  lai:ge 
blocka  unmixed  with  other  aabstaneee  are  tu- 
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naUe.  Such  are  foimd  at  Orafton,  Athflni, 
Westfield,  and  Marlborongh,  Yt. ;  at  FraooeB- 
town,  Pelham,  Keene,  and  other  towns  in  Kew. 
Hampehire ;  at  Hiddlefield,  Cheater,  and  other 
places  in  Maasachnsetts ;  between  Baltimore 
and  Wasbin^n  in  Maryland ;  in  London  oo., 
Ya.,  Gnilfora  co.,  N.  0.,  and  nmneroos  other 
phw>eB  nnworked  on  the  range  of  the  metamor- 
phie  rocks  tfarongh  the  southern  «tate6. — Hie 
rock  is  sawed  into  slabs  and  nsed  for  jambs  for 
fireplaces,  for  lining  stoTea,  or  for  tiie  whole 
stove.  After  being  heated  it  takes  a  good  pol- 
ish and  asamnea  an  apple-green  color.  It  is 
also  tamed  in  lathes  for  Tarioos  articles,  and  is 
bored  for  water  pipes ;  formerly  it  was  much 
naed  tor  Inkstanos.  The  dzing  roUdra  in  oofr- 
ton  botoiies  are  nude  of  soapatone,  for  wUch 
it  is  eniedally  adapted  from  not  being  affected 
by  adds  nor  Uable  to  chaiuce  of  fl>rm  by  vary- 
ing temperatnres;  the  rollers  are  sometime 
H  f<Mt  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
stone  has  been  pnlverized  to  be  nsed  iritfa 
other  materials  in  the  mann&ctnre  of  porce- 
lain; it  makes  the  biscuit  aend-transparent, 
bnt  brittle.  The  powder  is  especially  useful  as 
a  Inbricant  for  the  jonmals  of  heavy  wheels, 
and  is  also  nsed  as  a  polishing  material  for  ser- 
pentine, alabaster,  &o.  It  is  the  basis  of  oos- 
metio  powders  and  of  certain  crayons.  Hie 
spotted  steatite,  cut  into  cameos  and  calcined, 
aasmnes  an  onyx  aspect  The  softer  varieties 
make  excellent  stoppers  for  the  chemical  appa- 
ratos  naed  in  distiuing  or  snbUming  oorronve 
vapors.  By  tiie  American  aboriginea  bou>- 
stone  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  and  nsenil 
material  for  culinary  utensils,  and  many  of  the 
ancnent  relics  now  met  with  are  of  this  eamly 
owed  stone.  The  Chinese  have  employed  it 
BO  generally  for  their  Idols  and  other  figures 
connected  with  their  reli^ons  rites,  that  it  has 
sometimes  been  known  as  the  *'  figore  stone." 

STEEL,  a  variety  of  iron,  distingnisbed  for 
the  extreme  and  varying  degrees  of  hardness 
of  which  it  is  ansoeptible,  and  for  possesmn^  at 
the  same  time  the  fhsible  property  of  cast  iron 
and  the  malleability  and  welding  property  of 
wroDf^t  iron.  Some  notice  of  it  has  already 
bem  given  onder  laoir,  and  some  of  its  most  re- 
mariuble  propertaee  are  treated  in  the  article 
Duuaova  Budks.  la  oomporition  it  hcdds  a 
plaoe  intermediate  between  wrought  or  malle- 
able iron  and  caat  iron ;  the  first  being  simply 
iron ;  steel,  iron  with  1  to  1^  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon; and  oast  iron  containing  aboat  4  per  cent, 
of  carbon.  As  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  steel 
increases,  the  meted  approaches  oast  iron  in  its 
properties,  becoming  hard  and  brittle,  and  in- 
creasing  in  f^bility;  but  with  diminishing 
proportions  of  carbon  it  aaanmes  more  and 
more  of  the  softness,  ton^ness,  and  mallea- 
bility of  wrought  iron.  Those  steels  of  the 
former  character  are  designated  aa  high,  and 
those  of  the  latter  as  low  or  mild.  Other  sub- 
stances beside  carbon,  that  are  sometimes  pres- 
ent to  a  rery  small  amount,  are  common^  re- 
garded as  impurities;  although  smne  of  them 


^rdse  an  important,  and  it  may  be  at  times 
a  naefid,  hifinenae  upon  the  properties  of  tlw 
metal  in  its  applio^on  to  special  purposes. 
NitxY^en,  aocoriing  to  Trot  B.  Marchand,  is  al- 
ways present  to  the  amonnt  of  abont  |  per  cent., 
associated  with  about  8  times  as  much  carbon. 
In  iron  nitrogen  is  found  by  Schauf  hfinti  in 

groportions  varying  from  0.682  to  1.2  per  cent., 
I  white  pig ;  end  in  all  <^e  processes  of  pro- 
ducing steel,  as  affirmed  by  Mi.  C.  Binks  in  a 
paper  read  beforo  the  society  of  arts  in  1867, 
nitrogen  in  some  form  must  be  present. — The 
following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  steeL 
When  broken  it  exhibits  in  the  fracture  a  gray- 
ish color,  lighter  tiian  that  of  iron;  itsstruotura 
is  granuar,  and  in  the  best  steel  is  very  fine. 
This  ia  prodnoed  by  condensation  by  hammer- 
ing or  rolling,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  receiving  a  high  polish,  which  is 
much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  mst  than  a 
polished  iron  surface.  The  metal  is  inferior  to 
iron  in  ductility  and  malleability,  uid  is  worked 
down  under  the  hammer  or  rolled  with  mach 
greater  difficulty.  When  balanced  upon  the 
hand  and  strnck  with  a  hammer,  it  gives  a  clear 
ringing  sound,  indicating  by  its  pecaliar  into- 
nation to  the  practised  ear  the  quality  of  the 
metal.  It  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  elastici- 
ty than  any  other  solid  body,  and  is  hence  best 
adapted  for  a  great  variety  of  springs.  ^  It  is 
more  slow  than  iron  to  become  magnetic,  but 
retains  this  property  more  tenaciously.  Its 
melting  point  is  given  as  3,736°  F.,  whioh  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  cast  iroUf  and 
lower  than  that  of  wrought  iron.  It  is  not 
adi^ted  for  casting  into  moulds  of  intricate 
form,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  its  melting  point,  as  on  account  of  its 
not  thus  acquiring  the  density  and  tboghness 
whioh  these  forms  may  require,  and  which  are 
imparted  to  steel  bars  by  subsequent  processes 
of  hammering  and  rolling.  Steel  may  be  weld- 
ed, but  with  more  difficulty  than  wrought  iron, 
especially  if  it  has  been  first  melted  or  cast; 
in  this  case  a  thin  film  of  borax  should  be  in- 
terposed between  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  A 
perfect  union  may  be  effected  between  wrought 
iron  and  sted  by  placing  a  bar  of  the  former, 
with  one  aurfkoe  well  polished,  in  the  mould  in- 
to which  the  steel  is  cast  The  two  metals  thus 
united,  when  rolled  out,  are  sometimes  emt^oy- 
ed  for  chisels,  plane  irons,  &c.,  one  face  being 
of  steel  and  forming  the  cutting  edge,  while 
the  other  being  of  iron  insnres  the  greatest 
toughness.  A  steel  plate  is  rapidly  cut  by  the 
edge  of  a  disk  of  soft  iron,  made  to  revolve  with 
great  velocity.  Intense  heat  is  generated  at  the 
points  of  contact,  and  the  particles  of  steel  are 
thrown  off  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The  iron  ia 
very  little  worn  or  otherwise  affected.  Oast  iron 
cannot  be  thus  cut.  The  most  striking  peculiar- 
ity of  steel  is  the  different  degrees  of  hardness  it 
assumesbychanges  of  temperature.  When  heat- 
ed to  redness  and  slowly  cooled  it  is  not  much 
harder  thu  iron,  but  fay  sudden  cooling  It  is 
rendered  very  hard  and  brittle ;  and  the  hie^ 
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the  temperature  to  which  it  is  rused  and  the 
more  sudden  the  cooling,  the  greater  ia  the 
luu^ess.  On  this  principle  is  based  the  pro- 
cess of  tempering,  hy  which  any  desired  degree 
of  hardness  is  obtained.  The  different  tempera- 
tures are  indicated  hy  a  suocession  of  colors 
which  the  metaJ  takes  while  heating,  and  these 
colors  oonseqnently  serve  to  direct  the  work- 
man who  seeks  to  obtain  the  hardness  that  is 
appropriate  for  oertun  uses.  Thus  a  very  pale 
straw  color,  corresponding  to  480°  F.,  is  the 
right  color  for  lancets ;  a  deeper  shade,  400*, 
is  adq>ted  for  razors  and  most  surgical  instru- 
ments; an  orange  yellow, 470°, for  penknives; 
a  brownish  yellow,  490°,  for  cold-chiaels ;  a 
browmdi  yeUow  tinged  with  purple,  510°,  for 
plane  irons;  a  purple,  5S0°,  for  table  kidves 
and  scissors ;  a  pale  blue,  550°,  for  swords  and 
watch  springs;  a  common  blue,  500°,  for  fine 
saws  and  dirks;  very  deep  blue  black,  600°,  for 
pit  saws.  At  630°  it  becomes  sea-green,  but 
above  this  temperature  the  colors  disappear, 
and  if  slowly  oo<ded  the  steel  becomes  very 
soft,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  with  ease,  after 
whuih  it  may  be  tempered  as  dedred.  A  more 
exact  method  of  tempering  than  by  the  color  is 
to  immerse  the  steel  in  heated  baths  of  mercu- 
ry or  of  oil,  the  temperature  of  which  is  care- 
fully regolated  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  thermometer,  graduated  up  to  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury.  The  cooling  may  be  effected 
by  plonging  the  articles  into  cold  water,  into 
cola  mercury,  or  oil,  or  if  they  are  very  small  by 
waving  them  through  the  air.  By  hardening 
steel  its  volume  is  increased. — The  early  histo- 
ry of  steel  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  substance-was  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  articles  made 
of  it  were  dedf^ted  in  their  drawings  by  a 
bine  color.  In  the  Hebrew  language  &ere  is 
no  word  speiually  applicable  to  it ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed the  bard  "  iron  from  the  north,"  spoken 
of  in  Jeremiah  zv.  12,  miay  have  been  steel 
from  Ohalybia,  a  country  &mous  for  its  Iron 
production.  There  are  several  allusions  in  the 
old  Greek  authors  to  the  hardening  of  a  metal, 
commonly  onderstood  to  be  steel,  by  plunging 
it  when  hot  in  cold  water;  thus  when  Ulysses 
pierced  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a  burning 
stick,  Ilomer  describes  the  hissing  as  like  ih&t 
of  red-hot  iron  when  plunged  by  the  smith  into 
water  to  hurden  it.  Anstotle  describes  the 
prooesses  of  the  Ohalybee  by  which  they  con- 
verted iron  into  steal,  ptiriQring  it  from  the 
•ooris  by  a  snooesdon  of  meUangs.  The  word 
(mfw/w,  applied  to  tiie  new  pro£iot,  is  used  by 
Tarioos  Greek  writers  to  designate  something 
distinct  from  onJ^poc,  iron,  and,  when  described 
at  all,  havii^;  the  peculiar  hardness  and  uses  of 
steeL  Daiiuohns,  a  writer  contemporary  with 
lAlezander  the  Great,  names  under  the  same 
'  deidgnation  four  variwties  of  steel :  the  Ohalyb- 
dio,  suitable  for  carpenters'  tools;  the  Lace* 
demonian,  for  files,  drills,  gravers,  and  stone 
chisels;  the  Lydiao,  for  the  same  and  also  for 
kaiTesandrawnjwidtheSTiuvio.  TheLatan 


writers  called  the  same  substance  acUtj  andj 
acies,  whence  the  French  acier,  steeL  Beck- 
mann  affirms  on  the  authority  of  Hesychius  that 
the  term  adamaa  originaUy  meant  steel,  and 
should  be  so  translated  when  fq>plied  to  chains, 
bars,  gates,  &c.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
articles  of  sted  have  been  found  among  the 
relics  of  the  nations  of  antiquil^,  even  to  the 
period  of  the  Soman  empire.  The  iron  and  steel 
of  India  are  both  mentioned  hy  ancient  writers, 
and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
wootz,  of  which  100  talents,  callodyeTTum  can- 
didwm,  were  presented  to  Alexander  in  India, 
and  which  is  still  prepared  there  by  a  very  prim- 
itive method.  The  Hindoos  charge  their  cruci- 
bles with  bits  of  malleable  iron,  mixed  with  wood 
and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  which, 
when  the  metal  is  thoroughly  heated,  fhmish 
the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  elements 
of  the  steel.  Fusion  ensues,  and  the  steel,  of 
very  superior  quality  for  fine  cutlery,  is  finally 
found  in  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  making  sted 
existed  in  the  highest  perfection  In  Turkey  and 
the  countries  of  the  East;  but  in  western  Eu- 
rope it  was  comparatively  littie  known.  At 
Eisenarz  in  Stym  it  has  been  practised  ever 
since  the  8th  century.  Even  as  late  as  the 
17th  century  few  persons  practised  it  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  patent  granted  for  this  man- 
ufacture was  dated  April  8,  1626,  to  Richard 
Lord  Dacre,  Thomas  Letsome,  and  Nicholas 
Page,  for  "  apparatus  for  making  steel,'*  ac- 
cording to  the  mvention  of  Letsome.  Foreign 
iron  alone  was  used  for  it.  About  1670  men- 
tion is  made  of  steeling  articles  by  "boiling 
them  in  sow-metal."  The  carbon  of  this  is 
given  up  to  the  wrought  iron  articles  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  convert  them  into  steel ;  and 
by  Yanacoio  this  was  carried  so  fiur  that  the 
oast  metal  iras  also  brought  down  to  the  steel 
point,  making  however  poor  steel.    This  is 

Erobably  the  same  operation  that  is  ^oken  of 
y  Agricola,  Imperati,  and  others,  as  practised 
at  an  earlier  period  on  the  continent.  The 
manufacture  by  cementation  is  sfud  to  have 
been  practised  at  Bromley  by  John  Heydon  as 
early  as  1697,  but  was  first  made  generally 
known  by  Reaumur,  and  described  in  his  work 
on  sted  published  in  1722  (see  RiACuuB) ;  and 
oast  steel,  it  is  stated,  was  first  made  by  Mr. 
Huntsman  at  Attercliff,  near  Sheffield,  in  1770. 
The  subject  attracted  some  attention  in  Uie 
Oonnecticut  colony  as  early  as  1666,  when  the 
assembly  of  New  Haven  granted  privileges  to 
,  John  Tucker  of  Southold,  Loi[«  isluid,  who  un- 
dertook do  manufaotnre.  Ihere  is  no  record 
however  of  his  succeeding  in  it  Joseph  Ilig- 
by,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  Oranby,  Conn., 
who  also  distinguished  himself  by  liis  coin- 
age of  the  Grauby  coppers,  memorialized  die 
legislature  of  Oonuectiout  in  1727,  that  he  had 
"  with  great  pains  and  cost  found  out  and 
obtuned  a  cunous  art,  by  which  to  convert, 
change,  or  transmit  common  iron  into  good 
iteel,  soffident  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very 
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first  that  ever  performed  stioh  an  operation  in 
Amerios.*'  He  produced  samples  of  good  eted, 
and  obtained  a  patent  for  10  years.— 8teel  is 
obtiditedt  first,  either  directly  from  iron  ores, 
the  oarb<m  bong  inftised  into  the  iron  as  this 
isxeriTed  trom.  the  natural  oxides;  or,  second, 
from  cast  iron,  by  removing  from  it  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  it  contains ;  or,  third,  from  bar  iron, 
by  cansing  Hub  to  absorb  a  due  proportion  of 
carbcoi ;  and  in  procoring  it  from  each  kind  of 
manufiwtnred  iron  several  processes  are  em- 
ployed. From  certain  rich  magnetic  ores  steel 
may  be  worked  in  a  small  way  directly,  even 
in  the  blacksmith's  forge ;  and  in  the  Catalan 
fbmaoG  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on 
npon  a  oonsiderable  scale.  When  tiiia  is  the 
special  otgeot  of  the  operation,  the  process  of 
redaction  is  somewhat  varied,  with  the  view 
of  ohecldng  the  decarbonizing  action  before  it 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  mailable  Inm.  The 
operation  is  stopped  at  a  point  detOTmined  by 
eiperience,  when  the  loop  is  removed  and 
drawn  out  into  bars  under  the  hammer.  By 
long  condnned  hammering  the  steel  thns  ob- 
tiuned  may  be  made  to  ac(^uire  a  tolerably  uni- 
form d«isi^  and  composition ;  but  a  more  ex- 
peditious method  is  to  convert  it  into  oast  steel 
by  melting  in  crucibles,  in  which  condition  it 
is  kept  from  8  to  4  hours,  when  it  is  poured  oat 
into  cast  iron  moulds.  The  method  is  not 
Isrgely  practised,  owing  to  the  want  of  uni- 
tornutj  in  the  product. — Among  the  metiiods 
of  treating  cast  iron  for  steel,  that  of  partial 
refining  by  puddling  has  been  long  practised 
in  Is^  in  8.  £.  fivnce,  in  Tfanrinj^a,  West- 
phalia, SQrria,  and  Oarinthia.  What  is  known 
in  this  country  as  Grerman  steel,  produced  from 
pig  iron  made  from  spathose  iron  ores,  is  chiefly 
paddled  steel  oarefuly  refined.  In  Isdre  the 
out  iron,  usually  gray,  sometimes  a  sublamellar 
white  iron,  is  first  melted  in  a  famace  with  a 
ringle  tny^ve,  together  with  rich  scoiise  of  the 
preceding  operation,  with  charcoal.  The  iron 
IS  slowly  brought  to  the  melted  state,  and  is 
thus  kept  about  8  hours.  The  refining  then 
commences,  and  lasts  about  6  hours.  The  tem- 
perature is  kept  lower  than  in  ordinary  refining 
fires,  jost  sufficient  for  the  scoriie  to  remain  in 
a  fluid  condition.  The  charge  is  worked  up 
with  a  ringer,  as  in  ordinary  puddling,  and  the 
oxygen  which  removes  the  carbon  from  the  cast 
Iron  is  in  part  derived  from  the  oxide  of  inm  of 
the  soorlsa.  To  check  its  too  rapid  action  Uie 
draught  is  dinunldied  and  ^dons  sand  is 
thrown  In.  Steel  "eomes  to  nature"  at  the 
muftce,  forming  a  spongy  crust  This  is  broken 
up,  poshed  toward  the  extreme  end  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  formed  into  littte  looi»  of  80  or  40 
pounds  w^{^t  each.  As  these  are  produced 
about  one  every  10  minutes,  tiiej  are  taken 
out  and  hammered  into  blooms.  About  8 
hours  are  required  to  remove  the  whole  charge 
of  about  a  ton  weight,  making  22  hours  for  the 
whole  operation.  The  blooms  are  afterward 
heated  in  a  separate  fire,  and  then  drawn  down 
Into  ban.   Abont  182  parts  of  cast  iron  are 


required  for  100  of  steeL  In  Westphalia  lam- 
ellar mangonesian  white  irons,  which  are  rap* 
idly  refined,  are  treated  for  steel  in  fomaces 
like  the  refinery  fires.  The  oast  iron  is  thrown 
in,  in  qnantities  of  abont  Y5  lbs.  at  a  time,  aind 
when  suffident^  refined  the  loops  are  taken  out 
and  drawn  down  under  the  hunmer.  The  steel 
is  used  for  making  scythes,  ontlery,  and  swords, 
after  b^g  well  refined.  In  the  ISew  Jvney 
iron  refpon,  and  in  that  of  N.  New  York,  pud- 
dled steel  has  been  made  to  some  extent  llie 
best  charcoal  iron  is  required  for  the  purpose, 
and  manganese  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
chaise,  the  purpose  it  serves  being  apparently 
to  lengthen  out  the  time  of  the  refining,  and 
thus  diminish  the  risk  of  passing  the  denred 
point  of  decarbonization.    The  proems  re- 

a aires  much  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
lie  workman,  and  the  product  is  rather  a 
steely  iron,  or  mixture  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
this  of  vaiying  and  nncertun  wiality,  than  good 
SteeL  Whether  puddled  steel  has  ever  been 
cast  or  not  ia  nnoertain.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  may  be  done  in  Erupp's  works  at  Es- 
sen, which  will  again  be  referred  to.  Other 
methods  of  treatmg  cast  iron  for  steel  .wUl 
be  mentioned,  after  describing  the  process  in 
general  use  of  producing  tste^  from  bar  iron. 
Nearly  all  the  steel  of  commerce  is  prepared 
from  bar  iron  by  what  is  called  the  "  cementa- 
tion process."  It  consists  in  exposing  the 
iron,  buried  in  charcoal,  to  long  contmued 
heat.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  fhr- 
nace  resembling  externally  that  used  in  the 
glass  manofacture,  in  the  base  of  which,  under 
an  arch,  are  set  two  horizontal  troughs  made  of 
fire  slabe,  each  of  them  from  8  to  16  foet  long, 
and  ftom  26  to  86  inches  wide  and  de^.  Bar 
iron,  made  from  magnetic  ores  with  charcoal,  is 
selected  for  making  the  best  steel,  and  the  Eng- 
lish worl»  are  sopplied  with  such  inm  tNoa 
Sweden  and  Rnsria,  the  efamcest  bnu^  hehig 

those  known  as  hoop  1,  (t) ;  GL,  ^  ;  and  the 

doable  bullet,  CO ;  all  produced  from  the  ores 
of  the  famous  Danemora  mine.  These  irons 
are  worth  in  England  from  £80  to  £88  per  ton, 
and,  with  other  irons  imported  from  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Norway,  are  used  in  the  manu&o- 
ture  of  steel  to  the  extent  of  8C,000  tons  annu- 
ally. The  poorer  English  steel  irons,  worth  £11 
per  ton,  are  used  to  the  extent  of  abont  20,000 
tons.  The  bars  are  cut  ii^  lengths  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  troughs,  and  a  bed  tor  them 
being  prepared  in  these  about  an  inch  deep,  of 
pulvenzea  hard  wood  charcoal  mixed  with  A 
ita  weight  of  ashes  and  a  little  common  salt  the 
bars  are  Imd  in  this  edgewise,  abont  half  an  mdi 
apart ^  The  charcoal  mixture  or  "cement"  is 
then  sifted  over  the  bars  and  pressed  between 
them,  so  that  each  one  is  in  contact  with  noth- 
ing else.  When  the  bars  are  oovOTcd  about  an 
inch  deep,  another  tier  is  added,  each  bar  over 
the  space  between  two  bars  of  the  bottom  lay- 
er. The  same  packing  with  cement  is  repeated, 
and  other  tiers  are  added  in  the  same  manner, 
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till  the  cheats  are  filled  ▼UUn  8  Inohea  of  the 
top.  This  space  is  then  dosed  in  vith  cement 
from  a  previoas  ot>eration,  and  oovered  over 
either  with  damp  silioioos  sand  or  with  fire 
dabs,  the  joints  plastered  with  fire  clay.  A 
complete  charge  is  commonly  about  15  tons ; 
some  ^rnaoes  nold  18  to  20  tons.  In  the  end 
of  the  chests  some  of  the  bars  in  the  centre  are 
made  to  project  through  openings  leff  for  the 
purpose  and  through  the  brickwork  in  front, 
the  object  being  to  draw  them  ont  in  the  oonrse 
of  the  process  for  indicating  its  progress.  The 
fire  is  started  and  gradually  increased  for  tiie 
first  24  honrs,  and  after  this  the  heat  is  kept  at 
about  100°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  neces- 
sarily beloT  the  ftisin^  point  of  steeL  biSdays 
the  first  examination  is  made,  and  in  2  more  the 
hars  are  commonly  found  to  be  converted  into 
bUstered  steel,  so  called  from  the  blisters  all  over 
itssnr&ce,  produced  it  is  sapposed  by  the  insln- 
nation  of  carbon  beneath  scalea  of  the  metal  im- 
perceptibly united  to  the  mass ;  it  has  also  been 
SDggeeted  that  in  the  imperfectly  welded  places 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  the  oxygen  of  which 
uniting  with  the  infiltrated  carbon  produces  car- 
bonio  oxide  and  lifts  up  the  metallic  scale.  The 
bars  gfun  about  in  weight  and  about  in 
length.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  carbon 
is  introdnoed,  the  steel  cannot  be  homogeneous, 
bnt  contains  most  carbon  in  its  outer  portions. 
If  soft  steel  is  wanted  for  springs  and  saws,  the 
process  nu^  be  Bto^^>ed  several  cuya  sooner  than 
if  a  higher  steel  is  required,  suitable  for  files, 
chisels,  and  other  cutting  tools.  The  fire  is  stop- 
ped and  the  fomace  is  left  for  about  two  weeks 
to  cool  before  the  bars  can  be  taken  out  Tbey 
may  then  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  ordinary  pur- 
poses, as  some  agricultural  instruments,  table 
cutlery,  coach  springs,  &c. ;  but  to  produce  steel 
of  good  quality  other  operations  are  necessary. 
"What  is  called  shear  steel,  so  named  from  its 
having  been  originally  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shears  for  dressing  woollen  cloth,  is 
made  from  fagoted  pieces  of  bars  of  blistered 
steel,  heated  to  a  Inll  welding  heat,  in  which 
they  are  protected  from  oxidation  by  a  coating 
of  very  fine  clay,  and  drawn  down  nnder  the 
tilt  hammer  to  a  bar  two  inohea  square,  or  any 
other  desired  nze.  The  tilt  hammer  f^  flnteh- 
ing  the  small  bars  weighs  only  from  160  to  200 
lbs.,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  worked  with 
great  rapidity,  striking  from  200  to  800  blows  a 
minute,  thereby  keeping  up  the  heat  in  the  bar 
through  the  intense  friction  produced  among 
the  particles  of  the  metal.  Heavier  hammers 
are  also  used,  with  heads  faced  with  steel  and 
weighing  about  a  ton  eadi.  By  this  operation 
the  steel  is  much  condensed,  and  Tendered  of 
uniform  quality  and  homogeneous  structure 
tliroughoQt.  Its  tenacitjT,  malleability,  and  duc- 
tility are  increased,  and  it  becomes  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish.  By  doubling  the  bar  and  re- 
peating the  operation  the  character  of  the  metal 
u  BtilTflutiier  improved,  and  U  ia  then  known 
as  double  diear  steel.  The  manafhetnre  up  to 
fliia        is  carried  on  npon  an  extendve  Mais 


in  many  large  estabBshmento  hi  Shield,  Vug- 
land,  and  both  the  blistered  and  shear  stews 

are  sold,  to  be  converted  by  other  manufiw- 
turers  into  the  various  olgects  of  their  op^ 
atioQB. — But  steel  is  oanied  to  a  still  higher 
degree  of  perfection  by  another  operation, 
which  converts  it  into  what  is  known  as  cast 
steeL  This  consists  in  melting  in  omcibles  the 
bars  of  blistered  steel,  broken  in  pieces  of  a 
pound  weight  or  less.  The  furnaces,  one  for 
each  crucible,  are  partly  sunk  below  the  fiOor 
of  the  foundery,  and  are  intensely  heated  by 
coke,  or  in  the  United  States  by  anthracite. 
The  largest  measore  ^ut  20  inches  by  16,  and 
are  8  feet  deep.  The  cmcible,  charged  the  first 
time  used  with  86  11m.  of  metai,  the  second  time 
with  82  lbs.,  and  the  third  ai^  last  time  with 
about  80  lbs,,  is  introduced  from  the  top  npon 
tiie  grate  bars  in  the  midst  of  the  foel ;  and 
the  cover  being  put  on  the  fire  is  driven  by  the 
strong  blast  derived  from  the  high  chimney, 
and  kept  np  fW>m  8  to  4  hours.  The  crucible  is 
then  lifted  out,  and  its  contents  are  poured  into 
the  cast  iron  ingot  moulds.  The  ingots  are 
hammered  or  rolled  into  bars  or  sheets,  and  the 
steel  thus  obtuned  is  of  the  hardest  and  dena- 
est  character,  requiring  much  care  in  forrang 
that  it  is  not  hammered  at  a  heat  above  a  dber- 
ry  red,  when  it  is  in  duiger  of  being  broken  to 
pieces.  It  is  made  into  bars  of  various  shapes 
and  qualities,  and  ia  very  largely  prodnoed  in 
Sheffield  for  domestic  nse  and  exportation. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  Insure  a  uniform  qnali^ 
in  each  sort  of  steel  sent  to  market,  and  also 
the  exact  quality  suited  to  the  ^rticalar  nse 
for  which  the  steel  is  designed.  Each  ingot  ia 
not  only  examined  fo  insure  its  unifonn  char- 
acter, but  it  ia  also  Expropriated  to  the  special 
use  for  which,  according  to  its  tenacity  and 
hardness,  it  is  fonnd  to  be  adapted.  Many  im- 
portant tools  require  a  particolar  grade  of  steel, 
and  constant  practice  and  long  experience  are 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  differenoes  of  auali- 
ty.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  large 
lots  are  occasionally  returned  to  the  makers 
by  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  find  the 
steel  ill  adapted  to  their  purposes,  although 
feom  the  same  houses  that  have  previously 
supplied  them  satisfoetorily.  It  ia  not  strange 
then  that  consumers  are  im willing  to  incur 
the  risk  of  trying  a  new  variety,  en>eGiaU7 
when  so  many  instances  are  before  uiem  <^ 
&ilure  on  the  part  of  novices  to  produce  con- 
tinuously good  steel  of  uniform  quality.  Ev- 
ery one  therefore  who  engages  in  this  manu- 
facture does  so  in  tiie  face  of  serious  difScnl- 
ties,  not  merely  in  producing  a  good  artide, 
but  in  getting  it  rect^nized  as  such,  and  a  sale 
established  for  it.  The  most  important  improve- 
ment introduced  of  late  years  in  the  manufac- 
ture resulted  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  HeatJi 
of  Sheffield,  who  sought  to  produce  with  Eog- 
liah  iron  sted  like  that  made  with  the  SwedisL 
The  great  difference  in  their  qoalitiea,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  owing  to  manganese,  which 
was  alw^  present  in  the  SweS^  iron.  Li 
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1889  he  sncoeeded  In  prodadng  a  earbnret  of 
manganese,  whioh  oansed  the  English  iron  to 
make  good  steel.  He  patented  the  process,  bat 
not  the  improvement  he  made  npon  it  of  using 
the  carbon  and  manganese  separately.  This  the 
Sheffield  mannfactorers  adopted,  and  between 
1889  and  1865  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
saving  to  the  bayera  of  Sheffield  oast  steel  goods 
by  redaced  prices  in  consequence  of  tiiis  inven- 
tionhaabeeneqnalto£3,000,000.  BatUr.Heath 
trsa  no  more  benefited  than  was  Oort  for  in- 
trodmnng  the  paddling  prooess;  and  he  died 
in  1860  poor  and  brokra-bearted.— Among  the 
new  i«ooe8M8  ct  making  steel,  that  of  Besse- 
mer (see  Iboh  Hahufaqtdei,  toL  Ix.  p.  607) 
has  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  still  on  probation  in  Europe,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  being  tested  in  works  especially 
boilt  for  tiie  purpose  in  Sheffield.  Mttle  is 
stated  as  to  the  cost  of  the  steel  made  by  this 
process,  or  of  its  nniformity  of  character ;  bat 
some  of  the  steel  produced  by  it  possesses 
a  wonderfiil  tensile  power.  A  bar  8  inches 
square  was  i>ent  round  until  the  outer  curve 
wa»  lengthened  firom  12  to  16}  inches,  and 
the  Inner  lessened  from  19  to  7^  inches,  cold 
and  without  a  flaw.  Four  iron  rods,  1}  inches 
in  diameter,  wwe  twisted  cold  into  a  cable ; 
the  rods  stretched  1  foot  in  4  daring  the  pro- 
oes^  and  thinned  ont  in  inverse  proportion,  A 
steel  barSinches  sonare  was  twisted  cold  into  a 
qtiralat  ananffleoruC.  A  round  steel  bar  was 
hammered  cold  into  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe. 
The  manu&ctnre  of  steel  by  this  process  is  re- 

gorted  to  be  carried  on  in  several  localities  in 
weden,  especially  by- Daniel  Elfetrand  and  co. 
'  of  Edsken ;  and  by  Mr.  GOranson  of  Gofle  in 
Sweden  large  steel  circular  saw  plates  have 
been  made  from  ingots  cast  direct  from  the 
fluid  metal  within  15  minutes  of  its  leaving  the 
blast  fnmace.  The  old  firm  of  James  Jackson 
and  son  near  Bordeaux,  France,  is  also  reported 
to  have  adopted  this  process  in  preference  to 
the  manuiactare  of  steel  by  pnddjing ;  and  it 
was  also  about  being  adopted  at  4  blast  fbr- 
naees  belon^g  to  ouior  establishments  in  the 
sonUi  of  innoe.  la  Belgium  and  Sardinia  It 
was  also  abont  being  introduced. — ^What  is 
known  as  the  tTcbatios  process  was  introduced 
hi  1856  by  Captain  Uohatius,  engineer  of  the 
imperial  arsenal  at  Vienna,  and  consists  in  melt- 
ing in  omcibles  cast  iron  redaced  to  small 
pivticles  and  intimately  mixed  with  some  com- 
pound of  iron  md  oxygen.  Brown  spar  or  the 
spatiiose  protocarbonato  of  iron,  with  some  ox- 
ide of  manganese,  was  found  to  be  well  suited 
for  the  purpose.  The  quantity  of  oxide  is  grad- 
uated to  famish  just  the  amount  of  oxygen 
required.  The  oast  iron  is  granulated  by  caus- 
ing it,  as  it  flows  from  t^e  blast  furnace,  to  be 
diuhed  and  aoattered  hj  the  floats  oi  a  wheel 
ttom  which  it  foils  Into  cold  water,  and  the 
anallest  pieces  are  prel^red,  wen  snoh  as 
weigh  1,000  to  the  ponnd.  The  most  Intimate 
miztnre  is  thos  efibeted,  and  the  chemical 
oliAngetafceB  i^aee  most  readily  md  thorough- 


ly, resohing  in  homogeneous  steel  of  the  softest 
quality.  As  the  oxide  of  iron  ^ves  up  its  oxy- 
gen to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  carbon  from 
the  oast  iron,  it  is  itself  reduced  to  the  metallio 
state,  and  adds  to  the  quantity  of  steel  obtain- 
ed, which  is  thus  somewhat  greater  than  of  the 
cast  iron  employed.  The  mixture  for  pro- 
ducing 25  lbs.  of  steel  consists  of  24  lbs.  of 
granulated  iron,  4  lbs.  of  spathose  ore,  4  lbs.  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  a  little  clay.  The 
conversion  is  completed  in  2  to  8  hours,  when 
the  steel  iaponredmto  the  moulds.  The  method 
is  improved  for  irons  of  inferior  quality  by 
adding  a  pbrtion  of  alkaline  earths  to  the 
charge,  the  ef^t  of  which  is  to  nnnove  the 
impurities  which  readily  combine  with  these 
as  the  granules  melt. — Other  methods  of  de- 
carbonizing cast  iron  to  the  steel  point  are  alio 
practised.  <^o  oonsists  in  melting  together 
proper  proportiond  of  bar  and  cast  iron  for  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  latter  to  produce  the 
sort  of  steel  desired,  when  it  is  divided  throagh- 
out  the  whole  of  the  iron.  A  patent  was  grant* 
ed  for  it  a  few  years  -Bince  to  6.  Brown,  of 
Swinton.  He  mixes  in  a  crucible  small  pieces  of 
charcoal,  with  pieces  of  bar  iron  and  of  pig  iron. 
For  a  40  lb.  ingot,  the  proportion  of  cast  iron 
varies  from  7  to  12  lbs.,  according  to  the  sort 
of  steely  mild  or  high,  required.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  chwge  is  necusarily  bar  iron, 
and  whenever  this  is  to  be  melted  great  expense 
is  incurred  in  orudbles,  the  best  standing  only 
2  or  8  heats.  The  best  sorts  of  iron  mast  be 
employed,  there  being  no  provision  for  sepa- 
ratmg  and  removing  tibe  noxious  elements  nsn- 
ally  present — A  method  of  converting  mallea-' 
ble  iron  into  steel  by  fusing  it  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  cyanide,  ha^  within  a  few  years 
past  been  introduced  into  practice  upon  a  large 
scale  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  i>een  known  to  workers  in  steel  and 
iron  that  the  latter  might  be  superficially  hard- 
ened by  fusing  npon  it  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  but  it  was  not  known  that  steel  might 
thus  be  made  in  the  laige  way  until  the  foct 
was  demonstrated  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Eaton,  who> 
while  lecturing  upon  chemistry  at  little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  was  led  to  engage  in  a  course  of  experi- 
ments in  this  direonon.  He  first  studied  the 
action  of  cyanogen,  a  gaseoas  compound  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  upon  incandescent  iron; 
and  then  of  the  solid  compounds  of  this  gas  in 
the  form  of  the  cyanide  or  ferrooyanide  of 
potassium  ^rusuate  of  potash)  and  cyanide  of 
sodium.  He  found  that  iron  raised  to  a  bright 
red  beat  in  a  porcelain  tube,  or  otherwise 
protected,  was  rapidly  and  perfectly  converted 
into  steel,  by  passing  over  it  oyanogen  gas; 
also  that  iron  wire  introduced  into  the  flame  of 
a  burning  jet  of  oyanogen  was  similarly  changed 
by  absoiptaon  of  carbon.  Bars  of  iron  were 
then  packed  in  fine  charcoal  with  an  admixture 
of  yeUow  pmssiato  of  potash  or  other  cyanide, 
and  at  a  high  temperature  these  in  a  surprinng- 
ly  short  time  were  thoroughly  converted  into 
BteeL  Theol^ect  of  the  charcoal  is  explained 
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by  the  following  raUoaab  ot  fhe  oprntion; 
when  cyanide  of  potasdom,  which  consists  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  each,  of  nitrogen 
and  potassinm,  is  decomposed  at  a  hif^  tem- 
peratnre  in  contact  with  iron  by  reason  of  the 
affinity  of  its  carbon  for  the  iron,  the  nitrogen 
woold  be  set  free,  bat  that  in  the  presence  of 
ignited  carbon  and  an  alkaline  base  it  always  will 
combine  with  these  to  produce  cyanide  of  this 
base.   In  this  case,  an  atom  of  potasslom  bei^g 
released,  all  the  conditions  are  faTorable  for  this 
reaction.   Thns  the  charcoal  is  added  to  repro- 
duce the  cyanide  of  potassium  as  fast  as  it  is 
decomposed ;  and  the  action  of  this  salt  is  as  a 
carrier  to  convert  t^e  charcoal  into  the  proper 
condition  reqo^ed  for  its  being  taken  up  by 
the  iron.  These  and  other  ezpeiinwnts  led  to 
the  charging  of  melting  pots  with  bits  of  mal- 
leable iron  and  a  mixture  of  cyanide  salts  and 
powdered  charcoal.   After  melting,  the  prod- 
uct turned  out  into  ingot  moulds  was  found  to 
be  cast  steel,  which,  by  the  ordinary  method, 
was  then  drawn  into  bars.  The  process  proved 
to  be  more  ezpeditioos  and  economical  than 
any  before  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
la  1861  and  1859  its  practicability  was  demon- 
strated upon  a  large  scale,  first  at  Rochester 
and  afterward  at  New  York,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  and  the  pro- 
duction  of  steel  direct  from  the  ore  tested.  At 
this  stage  of  the  hlstoi^  of  the  process  Pro£ 
Eaton  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  other 
parties,  who  directed  their  attention  wholly  to 
attempts  to  work  by  means  of  it  the  ores  of 
iron.  They  ne^ected  to  patent  the  process, 
•and  some  time  afterward  application  was  made 
and  obtained  for  a  patent  by  an  individual  who, 
while  the  demonstrationB  were  made  in  New 
York,  had  an  opportonity  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge of  the  materials  employed.    Thus  the 
discoverer  and  original  proprietors  lost  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  this  method  of  making  steeL 
Under  the  patented  process  another  salt  (sal 
ammoniac)  has  been  used,  which,  however,  can 
have  no  effect  upon  the  result,  as  it  volatilizes 
at  a  temperatnre  much  below  that  at  which  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  mixture  are  affected. 
The  maunfacture  is  now  carried  on  in  Kev 
Jersey  and  on  Staten  island  by  the  owners  of 
the  jwtent;  and  works  are  about  to  be  started 
at  Pittsborg.    The  process,  however,  is  in- 
oumbered  with  the  objection  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  choicest  kinds  of  Amer- 
ican bar  iron,  in  order  to  produce  cast  steel 
of  a  uniform  good  qnality ;  and  to  the  still 
more  serioos  difficulty  arising  from  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  costly  melting  pots  in  which 
tike  malleable  iron  is  frised.  These  rare^  stand 
more  than  two  or  three  meltings,  and  some 
only  one,  before  they  are  rendered  worthless. 
The  quality  of  much  of  the  steel  produced  is 
fully  equal  to  the  beet  of  English  manufiutore. 
80  that  its  use  has  been  adopted  in  several  of 
the  important  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
the  consomption  of  steel  is  very  great,  and  also 
In  numeroos  quarries  and  niaohine  diops  fo^ 


the  rarious  tools  employed.— FrooeaHea  were 

^terward  invented  by  Prof.  Eaton  for  convert- 
ing cast  iron  into  steel,  which  are  particular- 
ly applicable  to  moulded  objects,  the  form  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  condition 
of  steel.  The  castings  adapted  to  this  operation 
are  such  as  are  employed  in  the  ordinary  maa- 
ufaoture  of  malleable  iron  castings,  being  pre- 
pared from  those  mixtures  of  pig  iron  which 
produce  a  silver-white  high  iron  of  great  hard- 
ness^ and  such  fluidity  when  melted  as  to  take 
the  minutest  impressions  of  the  mould.  By 
boiling  these  io  fused  carbonate  of  soda,  Prof. 
Eaton  found  that  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  was 
gradnally  removed,  proceeding  from  the  out- 
dde  of  the  articles  toward  the  centre,  and  that, 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  operation  at 
which  the  articles  were  taken  out,  they  might 
be  obtained  in  steel  of  any  desired  grade  of 
hardness  or  proportion  of  carbon,  test  bars  of 
suitable  thickness  introduced  into  the  pot  with 
the  articles  to  be  converted  and  taken  ont  from 
time  to  time  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
operation.   Bnbbles  of  carbonic  oxide  rising 
through  the  boiling  soda  indicate  that  the  pro- 
cess of  removing  the  carbon  is  still  going  on. 
The  pot  employed  is  of  oast  iron,  an  inch  or 
more  thick,  and  the  boiling  ia  kept  up  for  about 
70  hours  to  prodooe  the  change  tbroughoot  a 
thickness  of  about  an  inch.  The  effect  ol  the 
carbonate  of  soda  is  not  merely  to  combine  with 
and  remove  the  carbon  from  the  iron,  but  any 
sulphur,  dlicon,  phosphorus,  &o.,  present  are 
taken  up,  and  the  metal  is  freed,  from  these  im- 
purities so  detrimental  to  steeL   The  process 
was  found  well  adapted  for  the  r^id  productaon 
in  steel  of  multiplied  copies  of  the  same  article, 
especially  of  those  which  by  reason  of  their 
irregular  figures  it  would  be  difficult  to  forge, 
such  as  plough  points.  &a ;  while  it  was  also 
well  suitedto  others,  as  hoes,  shovels,  &c.,  which, 
being  cast  in  small  thick  plates  and  converted, 
might  then  be  rolled  out,  the  tang  properly 
shaped,  and  the  finish  nven  without  the  neces- 
sity of  riveting  or  welding  separate  pieces  to- 
getber.   Bars  of  oast  iron  hare  also  thus  been 
converted  into  excellent  steel  and  used  for  cut- 
lery.  The  foi^in^  after  converting  no  doubt 
has  the  effect  of  giving  greater  diveraty  to  the 
metal,  idthough  the  converted  steel  presents 
no  indications  of  deficiency  in  this  respect.  If 
necessary,  article  s  cast  in  the  shapes  they  are 
to  retain  may  be  rendered  more  dense  by  com- 
pressing them  in  dies. — Oarbonate  of  soda  was 
found  to  be  much  more  efficient  than  tiie  hy- 
drate, and  this  led  to  experimenting  upon  the 
effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  decarbonizing 
agent   In  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  cylindrio^ 
retort  were  placed  bits  of  limestone,  above  these 
pieces  of  cast  iron,  and  from  the  top  proceeded 
an  open  tube  for  the  escape  of  the  gases.  The 
retort  was  so  arran^  in  the  fire  as  to  receive 
the  heat  chiefly  in  its  middle  portion,  all  that 
was  required  at  the  bottom  being  enough  to 
slowly  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lime- 
stone.  When  the  retort  was  heated,  the  gaa  that 
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MOfl^«d  pTt>Ted  to  be  inflaiBBiable,  burning  with 

ttie  Une  flame  of  carbonio  oxide,  and  was  eri- 
duitlj  prodnced  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon 
of  the  cart  iron,  which  Aimished  an  atom  to 
each  atom  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  limestone. 
The  diminution  of  the  inflammable  gas  indicat- 
ed the  r^oral  of  most  of  the  carbon,  and  Uie 
process  being  stopped,  the  cast  iron  was  found 
to  be  converted  into  good  steel.  To  protect 
delicate  castings  from  bdng  bait  at  the  hi^ 
temperature  required,  thej,  ere  advantageoouy 
packed  in  some  coarsdj  powdered  substance; 
and  oxide  of  iron,  sach  aa  is  used  in  the  ordi- 
IU17  malleable  iron  process,  is  especdallj  wtH 
ndtod  to  this  purpose;  for,  bedde  acoomplish- 
ing  this  otfjeet,  it  readily  gives  np  oxygen  to 
carbonic  otide  at  high  temperatores,  convert- 
ing this  back  to  carbonic  add  in  twofold 
qnantz^,  and  this  is  immediately  ready  to  re- 
new its  decarbonizing  action  upon  the  castings 
with  multiplied  effect  By  calculation,  the 
quantity  of  oarbonio  add  required  to  decar- 
bonize any  amount  of  oast  iron,  the  oom- 
pontaon  of  which  may  be  assumed  as  repre- 
sented by  tiie  formula  FetO,  is  as  66  to  690, 
tiie  latter  being  the  weight  of  the  iron; 
but  if  160  lbs.  of  peroxide  of  iron  be  added, 
the  first  effect  should  be  to  produce  183  lbs.  of 
carbfmio  acid,  which  should  decarbonize  twice 
the  original  amount  oast  iron.  The  foUow- 
iag  modiftcations  fasTe  henoe  beentecommend- 
ea  in  tiie  mannfoetnre  ot  steel  by  the  soda  inro- 
oees:  1st,  the  me  of  the  bioarbonaAe  of  soda,  in 
plaoe of  tlie  simple  carbonate;  and  8d,4he  pase- 
of  a  current  of  free  carbonic  acid  through 
or  over  the  bath  of  melted  soda  containing  t£e 
east  iron,  in  order  that  the  soda  may  be  recar- 
bonated  as  fast  as  its  carbonic  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  the  east  iron.  Ck>mmon  salt  is  ad- 
Tantageonsly  added,  connideraUy  reducing  the 
bulk  of  soda  required.  In  case  of  the  process 
having  been  carried  so  &r  as  to  render  the  ex- 
ternal portion  too  soit,  Prof.  Eaton  rehardens 
tliis  portion  by  immersing  the  articles  for  a 
short  time  in  a  bath  of  fused  prusmate  of  pot- 
ash. He  finds  that  merely  keeping  them  at  a 
hig^  temperatore  in  a  fhnuoe  tends  to  dlitrib- 
ntethe  oarb<m  tihey  eontain  nnifiannl^  through- 
out the  mass.  It  is  reoommended  to  make  use 
of  the  final  product  of  carbonic  oxide  generated 
in  this  process,  as  a  reducing  agcot  cf  the  na- 
tive oxiaes  of  iron.  For  this  purpose  the  gas 
may  be  led  into  a  second  retort  charged  with 
these  oxides,  and  there  being  reo<Hiverted  into 
oarbtmic  acid  by  its  reaction  upon  the  oxide, 
this  gas  may  be  returned  to  the  decarbonizing 
retort  to  go  again  the  same  round.  The  use 
of  these  processes  was  secured  to  Prof.  Eaton 
by  patent,  June  25,  1861. — The  great  impor- 
tance of  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  Enf^d  is 
shown  by  Uie  following  statement  of  its  condi- 
tion  hi  1858.  It  is  there  carried  on  ddefly  in 
Sheffield  wd  its  ntighboihood,  where  there 
ware  at  Oat  time  180  ocmverting  ftanuoea  of  a 
mumtj  of  800  tons  of  bar  steel  pw  aminmf 
nal,49ff  mahiDg  holea  for  cart  steel  wptibia 


of  mcltii^,  for  eaoh  fkumaoe  of  10  holes,  800 
tons.  The  actual  prodnct  has  been  estimated 
at  40,000  tons  of  bar  steel,  producing  28,000 
tons  of  cast  steel,  10,000  tons  of  coach  ^riog 
steel,  and  7,000  tons  to  be  converted  into  Ger- 
man, fagot,  and  single  and  double  shear  steel. 
The  commercial  value  of  the  cast  steel  varies 
from  £S6  to  £60  per  ton,  avera^g  about  £iB. 
The  price  of  the  bar  steel  varies  from  £28  to 
£60  per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  £86  per  ton,  given 
in  the  table  below,  is  probably  under  the  aver- 
age. Coach  spring  steel  is  £19  per  ton.  The 
whole  may  then  be  rated  as  follows : 

HfiOO  tona  of  coat  steeL  aU  anaUtlu  at  £46  per  ton  mjMJM 
IjOOO  tone  of  bar  sUsl,  iDdndJnc  Oenatn,  t^L 
■EdcIo  and  doublo  ohnr  meL  smam  JSK 
parton   S4&0M 

UMNMloiiaofcoadi^iif  MMl,£19pertim   in^OOO 

40,000  torn  £MTa,000 

This  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  other  opera- 
tions carried  on  at  Newcastle  and  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  production  o£  other  countries  is 
fitated  in  the  fbllowing  table,  whieh  we  take 
from  the  new  edition  of  "Ure*s  Dictionary" 
edited  by  Robert  Hunt: 


CovBlrtM. 

Tmi. 

Ai*n(«  nhM, 

14,954 
MM 
U;08T 
10,000 

£44S.BU 

iojsoo 

Oonoemiiqr  the  prodnotiMi  In  the  United 
States  no  oorreot  statistics  have  been  collected, 
aXtA  the  estimate  Just  named  can  certainly  not 
be  applied  to  steel  of  original  manufacture. 
There  are  many  small  establishments  in  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
in  which  scrap  steel  is  remelted,  and  some  ce- 
mentation steel  is  produced  at  a  few  places  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  use  of 
those  who  manufacture  it ;  but  American  cast 
steel  is  hardly  known  in  the  markets.  The 
Adirondac  manufacture  noticed  in  Adiboitdjio 
MoimTAiKS  has  ceased,  and  some  others  also  in 
New  Jersey.  Some  oast  steel  is,  however,  made 
in  the  works  in  Jersey  Oity ;  and  at  Itockaway, 
K.  J.,  it  is  raoduoed  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
ton  aday.  JDd  Oonneotient  also  there  is  a  maii- 
nfutory  of  about  the  same  oupwAty.  There  ia 
one  establishment  In  weration  on  Staten  island, 
N.  T.,  which  made  about  800  tons  of  steel  in 
1861,  and  has  a  capadty  of  production  some- 
what larger.  There  is  another,  also  employing 
the  cyanide  process,  at  Pittsbni^,  Penn.,  and 
ynftVing  600  tons  or  more  per  annum.  Thus 
the  to^  production  of  cast  steel  appears  not 
to  exceed  3,000  tons ;  and  that  of  blistered 
steel,  to  be  used  without  melting,  is  probably 
not  much  more.  The  great  abundance  of  ores 
whidi  we  possess,  as  well  adapted  for  this  man- 
uiactufe  as  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  must 
ere  l<mg  render  us  independent  of  all  for^gn 
campetmcm  in  the  production  of  this  importttut 
article.  The  fanportations  of  steel  into  the 
ITnited  States,  not  including  cutiery  and  saws, 
were  as  follom  for  the  yean  endmg  June  80, 
1669,  and  Jane  80, 1600: 
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Bwfldm  ud  Noiwqr  

Dutah  WoBt  IwUet  

Hamburg  

Bmnfo  

HolUBd  

Belgtnni  

EngUail  •  

BcoUand  
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— Although  England  exceeds  all  other  coun- 
tries in  it9  prodnotion  of  steel,  the  lai^t  mann- 
factorj  in  the  world  is  probahlj  that  of  F. 
Kmpp  of  Essen,  in  Bhenish  Praseia.  It  is  stt- 
nated  in  the  midst  of  coal  mines,  and  covers  with 
its  bnildings  and  yards  a  space  of  1,600  hj  1,800 
feet ;  the  roofs  of  the  bnildings  cover  20  acres. 
It  employs  2,800  to  2,600  men,  and  consnmes 
more  than  200  tons  of  coal  each  day,  and  49,- 
000  feet  of  gas  for  lighting  the  works.  The  pro- 
cess employed  hai  not  been  made  public ;  but 
the  produots  have  attracted  great  attention  in 
Enrope,  from  their  onparalleled  size.  They 
consist  of  steel  cannon,  steamboat  and  other 
shafts,  railroad  axles  and  tires,  and  machinery, 
rolls  for  mints,  &c.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1866  there  was  a  mass  of  steel  from  these  works 
of  10,000  lbs.  weight,  and  another  piece  has 
been  prodaoed  of  20,000  lbs.  weight.  A  steel 
shaft  for  a  French  steamer  was  made  80  feet 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  largest  casting 
made  is  of  40  tons  weight,  but  the  works  are 
competent  to  make  mnch  heavier  ones.  Of 
the  steel  car  axles  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  £rupp 
ple^ea  himself  to  pay  $10,600  If  any  that 
ne  aelLi  brealm  within  10  years.  The  heaviest 
banuner  weighs  40  tons.  A  steel  cannon  is 
to  be  exhibited  in  London  in  1803  of  10-inch 
bore,  the  casting  of  which  requires  the  labor 
of  1,260  men  in  ponring  the  metal  into  tiie 
monid.  UffiDT  steel  cannon  have  been  pro- 
daoed for  the  European  governments,  and  three 
smtdl  ones  have  been  sent  to  this  country  fbr 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  manufactnre  of 
cannon  from  paddled  steel  was  commenced  in 
New  York  in  1861  on  the  plans  devised  by  Mr. 
Norman  Wiard,  and  the  first  piece  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  service  on  July  1 ;  since 
which  time  many  more,  chiefly  6  and  12-potmd- 
ers,  with  some  SO-ponnders,  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  have  done  effident  service  in  the 
campaigns  In  the  Sonth  and  West.  The  steel  is 
paddled  at  the  rolling  mills  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
TrentOQ,  N.  J.,  the  process  being  stopped  at 
the  point  when  sufficient  carbon  remains  in  the 
metal  to  g^ve  it  the  steely  character.  The  metal 
is  then  hammered  into  blooms,  and  is  taken  to 
New  York,  where  it  is  forged  in  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Tognot  and  Dalfy;  after  which  the  Kdid 


pieces  are  bored  and  rifled  by  Messrs.  Flase  and 
CO.  The  largest  gon  made  up  to  April,  1861, 
is  of  6.1  inches  cuiber,  and  weighs  6,000  lbs. 
Pieces  found  defective  on  trial  tests  are  only 
about  one  to  the  hundred.  The  tensile  strength 
of  the  steel  is  said  to  l>e  eqnsl  to  a  strain  of 
from  107,000  to  118.000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
—Many  of  the  applications  oi  steel  to  nseftd 
purposes  have  beui  in(ndentally  alluded  to  In 
the  coarse  of  the  present  article.  These  are 
very  numerous,  ana  are  constantly  Increating, 
as  the  methods  of  mannfaetnre  are  improved. 
When  produced  in  a  small  wsy  by  imperfect 
and  difficult  processes,  its  nse  wss  confined  to 
cutting  tools  and  important  instmments  that 
required  great  hardness,  strengtii,  or  elasticity, 
la  many  its  use  was  economized  by  makij^ 
only  the  part  snlyeoted  to  wear  of  steel,  and 
welding  tnis  to  iron ;  and  the  practice  is  still 
retained  to  some  extent,  as  in  axes  and  other 
heavy  tools ;  wiiile  in  others,  as  the  drills  and 
hammers  which  consome  immense  qoantities 
of  steel  in  mining  and  varions  manufkctnring 
operations,  it  lias  been  found  more  advantage- 
ona,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  to  nse  oast 
iteel  ezdnnvely.  Its  appUoatiou  to  ootleiT 
are  qnite  as  sncoeesfdlly  conducted  in  tiiis  oomi- 
try  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Bat  for  tiie 
material  itself  we  are  chi^y  dependent  apm 
Great  Britain ;  also  for  the  plates  used  for  saws 
and  steel  pens,  as  noticed  in  the  articles  on 
these  sul^ects.  Plates  for  engravii^  require 
an  excellent  variety  of  steel  specially  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  Springs  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
hair  springs  of  watches  to  the  heaviest  osed 
upon  steam  carriages  (see  Spbiho),  consome  it 
in  large  quantities.  Steel  wire  is  inade  to  some 
extent  for  springs,  mnsical  instruments,  needles, 
&o.  Havii^  abont  three  times  the  strength  of 
iron  wire  of  the  same  rize,  it  is  advantageons- 
ly  employed  for  nuking  r^>es  for  special  pui^ 
poses.  The  ^>plication  of  steel  to  cannon  is 
of  great  importance  from  the  large  saving  in 
weight  over  cast  or  wroiudit  iron  oranpaobls 
with  the  same  strength.  This  branch  ia  yet  in 
its  iniknoy,  and  is  carried  on  to  any  extent 
only  at  we  works  of  Mr.  Empp  at  Essen. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  oar  axles,  siiafta  for 
Bteamboats,  fto.    The  sonorousness  of  steel 
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nnden  it  a  eoitable  material  jbrbelb;  aome 
of  la^  Bizo  have  been  made  in  England,  one 
of  wbioh  is  in  oae  at  San  BVandsoo,  Califliffuia. 
For  the  effect  of  tangaten  in  oomUnation  wlUi 
flteel,  see  TuHeemtH. 

STEEL  ENGRAVma.   See  ENOUTina. 

STEELE,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  Minnesota,  drained 
by  the  Lerter  river  and  brandties  of  Oannon 
mer;  area,  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  3,868. 
Tfie  sarfaoe  is  ondalating,  diversified  hj  prairie 
tud  strips  of  forest,  and  die  soil  fertile.  There 
are  8  or  4  small  lakes  and  a  nomber  of  fine 
fltnanu  at  water.  In  18C9  there  were  82 
idiools.  It  ia  on  the  line  of  the  projected 
Tranait  railroad.  Capital,  Owatonia. 

STEELE,  Sib  Rioeaxd,  a  British  koQiot 
bom  in  Dablin  in  1676,  died  at  Llangannor 
ftear  Oaermarthen,  Wales,  Sept.  1, 1729. .  His 
fiither  was  secretary  to  the  anke  of  Ormond, 
lord  lieatenant  of  Ireland,  and  through  tiie 
iafiuenoe  of  that  nobleman  yocng  Ste«e  re- 
caved  his  early  edncadon  at  the  Oharter- 
boose,  where  his  intimacy  with  Joseph  Addi- 
son was  formed.  In  1692  he  entered  Merton 
college,  Oxford,  bnt  left  at  the  expiration  of  8 
years  without  taking  a  degree,  in  the  hope 
of  obtuning  a  commission  in  the  army.  His 
firieods  disooontenanced  tiie  idea,  and  a  relative 
ialreland,  who  had  named  him  n«r  to  a  large 
estate,  tiireatened  to  disinberit  him  if  he  oar- 
lieditinto  ^foot;  but  Steele,  having  made  up 
bis  mind  to  be  a  soldier,  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  tbe  horse  goards,  and  'was  accordingly  dis- 
hbflrited.  His  genial  humor  and  ceaseless  flow 
of  animal  spirits  made  him  a  general  fevorite, 
asd  be  was  promoted  to  a  oometcy,  and  snbse- 
qoently  to  a  captaincy  in  Lucas's  fbsileers,  the 
latter  appointment  being  due  to  his  colonel, 
hxd  Gutts,  to  whom  be  bad  dedicated  "The 
Christian  Hero'*  (1701),  a  little  book  written 
when  the  anthor  was  "  deep  in  debt,  in  drink, 
nd  in  all  the  follies  of  tbe  town,"  to  strengthen 
his  mind  in  habits  of  religion  and  virtue.  In 
odd  contrast  to  this  work  ^peered  in  the  soc- 
eeeding  year  his  comedy  of  The  Funeral,  or 
Grief  i  la  Hode,"  which  had  great  anoeeas.  and 
Yisfollowed  *'  The  Tendw  Hoflbaod"  and 
"The  Lybug  Lover."  The  latter,  aa  Steele 
■oow  years  later  iuftnmed  the  house  of  eom- 
mois,  was  "damned  for  its  piety;"  but  the 
SBthor,  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  fashion- 
^le  man«pon  town,  readily  turned  his  talents 
into  other  channels,  and  for  many  years  wrote 
nothing  more  for  the  stage.  Be  took  his  place 
among  the  wits  of  Queen  Aune's  reign,  was 
appointed  gazetteer  and  gentleman  nsher  to 
nince  Oeoi^e  of  Denmark,  and,  with  ample 
means  derived  from  two  marri^es,  the  second 
(rf  which  took  place  in  1707,  he  lived  constantly 
beyond  his  income,  was  often  in  preeang  need 
of  mmey,  and  imtct  free  from  fear  of  ue  bu- 
Bfi.  Amid  Ae  moat  recUess  ^snpation,  he 
was  invariably  good-natored  and  amiable,  and 
hte  follies  were  nsnally  sneeeeded  by  severe  con- 
tritioD,  which  however  woold  not  prevent  hhn 
from  tranagresnng^  as  deqdy  1^  next  d^. 


^8  life,  in  &ct,  as  he  has  himself  ezpreeaed  it, 
was  passed  in  "  Bin?*i"g  and  repenting."  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  hint  afforded  by  Defoe's  tri- 
weekly paper,  the  "  Review,*'  he  commenced  in 
1709  the  "  Tatler,"  for  which  Addison  fomi^ed 
many  of  the  leading  papers,  though  by  no  means 
so  many  as  Steele,  whom  he  now  assisted  to 
the  appointment  of  a  conmiissioner  of  the 
stamp  office.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  whigs 
in  1710  he  lost  his  office  of  gazetteer,  and  with 
it  the  means  of  supplying  uie  items  of  official 
news  which  at  first  formed  an  important  feature 
in  the  "  Tatler."  This  paper  was  accordingly 
nuweeded  in  1711  by  the  "^MCtator,"  written 

a by  Steele  and  Addison,  and  sabse- 
f  by  the  "Onaidian,"  began  and  ended 
1,  wd  a  variety  of  lomUar  |>eriodioaIs, 
some  of  which  eifjoyed  but  a  brief  existence.  Ia 
1718  Steele  was  led,  through  dissatisfaction  with 
ministerial  measures,  to  resign  bis  office,  and 
was  returned  to  parliament  from  the  borough 
of  Sto<^bridge,  in  Hamp^ire ;  but  having  been 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  writing  articles  in  the  '*  Crisis"  and 
the  "Englishman,"  " maliciotudy  insinuating 
that  the  Protestant  sncoession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  in  danger  under  her  nuues^'a 
admini^n^on,"  he  was  a^ndged  to  be  guil^ 
of  a  soandaloaa  libel,  and  was  expelled  by 
a  vote  of  246  to  162— tbe  whole  proceeding 
bdng,  aoccnding  to  Lord  Mahon,  "a  most 
fierce  and  unwarrantable  stretch  of  par^  vio- 
lenoe."  His  pen,  however,  continued  to  be 
actively  employed  in  t^e  whig  interest,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  received 
several  profitable  appointments,  including  that 
of  governor  of  tbe  royal  company  of  comedians, 
was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  elected  to  par- 
liament from  Boronghbridge.  No  accession  of 
meaus  however  seemed  to  better  his  fortunes, 
and  while  holding  half  a  dozen  offices,  and 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  town  by  his 
talents,  he  was  frequently  reduced  to  tbe  most 
pitiable  pecuniary  shifts.  Having  opposed  the 
court  measure  for  fixing  permanentiy  the  num- 
ber of  peers,  he  was  deprived  by  the  lord  cham- 
berlain of  his  license  for  acting  plays,  whereby, 
aeocv^Ung  to  his  own  account,  ho  sustained  a 
loss  of  nearly  £10,000.  In  1721  he  was  rein- 
stated in  his  office,  and  produced  in  the  suo- 
ceedmg  year  his  last  and  best  comedy,  "  The 
Conscious  Lovers,"  which  proved  completely 
suocessfbl,  and  brought  him  in  ample  receipts. 
He  was  nevertheless  reduced  soon  after  to  the 
necessity  of  selling  his  share  in  tbe  playhooae 
in  Drury  Lane,  tbe  proceeds  of  which  were 
speedily  consumed  by  extravagance  and  an  un- 
sucoesEohl  lawsuit  with  the  managers.  At  this 
juncture  a  paralytic  attack  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  ftirther  literary  labor,  and  he  retired 
to  a  small  estate  near  Oaennarthen  in  Wales, 
left  him  by  his  seecmd  wife,  where  he  died  al- 
most forgotten  by  his  contemporaries,  having 
"  outlived  his  places,  his  acbemee,  his  wife,  his 
Inoome,  his  health,  and  ahnoat  every  thing  but 
his  kind  heart."  Although  the  feme  of  Steele 
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u  an  essayist  is  somewhat  overabadowed  1^ 
that  of  his  literary  coadjutor,  Addison,  be  pos- 
sessed perhaps  the  more  ferdle  imagiaalion  of 
the  two,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
first  oonceiTed  the  characters  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Ooverley,  Will  Honeycomb^  and  others  of  the 
Spectator  dab,  which  received  their  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  Addison.  He  was 
distingnished  by  a  chivalric  admiration  of  wo- 
men, and  bis  letters  to  his  wife,  abont  400  in 
number,  form  one  of  the  most  sin^ar  oorre- 
epondences  ever  published.  There  is  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  the  character  and  genius  of 
Steele  in  Forster's  Historical  and  Biographical 
Esiaaya'*  (2  vols.,  London,  1866) ;  and  ThackeraT, 
in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Et^lish  HomoriBts," 
has  treated  the  same  subject  at  length.  The 
Tiildnnof  Steele  have  never  been  collected. 

BTEELYABD.  Bee  Bauitob. 

STEEK,  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Ley- 
den  in  1686,  died  in  1669.  He  early  rose  into 
great  reputation  as  a  humorouspainter,  throngh- 
out  life  was  addicted  to  good  living,  and  is  even 
said  to  have  opened  a  public  tavern.  His  pic- 
tures represent  merrymakings,  card  parties,  tav- 
ern intenors,  alchemists'  laboratories,  schools, 
sick  rooms,  &c.  According  to  Engler  he  was 
almost  ^e  only  artist  of  the  Netherlands  who 
brought  into  full  ^ay  all  the  elements  of  genu- 
ine low  comedy.  Fine  specimens  of  his  powers 
are  to  be  found  in  private  collections  in  Eng- 
land, but  Uie  greatest  number  of  his  works  are 
in  tiie  mnseums  of  the  Hagne  and  Amsterdam. 
That  ot  the  Hague  contains  the  well  known 

Eiotnre  entitled  a  "  Representation  of  Human 
life."  He  painted  in  all  about  800  pictures. 
STEERING  APPARATUS,  the  appliances 
by  which  vessels  are  guided  throngh  tue  water. 
The  earliest  method  was  by  a  long  oar  passed 
out  of  the  stem.  Sometimes  more  than  one 
were  used  for  this  purpose,  as  is  seen  in  the 
drawings  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  An  oar  is  a  very  efficient  means 
of  steering  boats,  and  is  still  employed  on  such 
as  often  require  sudden  turning  or  the  exertion 
of  oonsiderahlo  force  to  bring  the  l>oat  ronnd, 
as  on  some  canal  boats,  whale  boats,  rafts,  &o. 
The  prlnoiple  of  the  mdder  is  explained  in  the 
Bctiole  Smp,  toL  ^t.  p.  601.  The  head  of  the 
mdder,  projeo^g  above  the  deck,  Is  fbmlshed 
with  a  nonzontal  handle  or  lever  4»Ued  l^e 
tiller,  by  which  the  rodder  is  turned.  The 
term  helm  is  often  applied  to  this,  as  also  to 
the  mdder  and  tiller  together.  As  by  reason 
of  the  motion  of  a  vessel  through  the  water  a 
powerfiil  force  is  exerted  to  keep  the  rudder  on 
a  line  with  the  keel,  and  as  by  the  shock  of 
the  waves  the  mdder  is  sometimes  violently 
thmst  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  beconiea 
necessary  on  small  vessels  to  steady  the  tiller 
by  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  weather  side  of  the 
verael,  and  one  end  held  with  a  turn  around 
the  tiller.  A  block  and  tackle  are  required  for 
vesselB  of  larger  size,  replaced  upon  still  larger 
ones  by  "the  whed."  This  is  a  wheel  and 
axle  set  upon  the  tiller^  the  rope  ct  vhioh, 


maUuff  several  taras  ronnd  the  axle,  is  owrieA 
toward  each  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  turn- 
ing of  the  axle  draws  the  tiller  toward  that 
side  the  rope  of  which  is  being  wonnd  op. 
The  handles  for  working  the  wheel  appear  as 
spokes  extended  l>eyond  the  peripbeir.  About 
the  year  1803  boats  were  used  on  the  Forth  and 
Olyde  canal  with  the  steering  wheel  fixed  for- 
ward and  connected  with  the  mdder  by  ropes, 
ohutts,  or  rods.  Though  this  plan  did  not  con- 
tinue in  nse  in  Europe,  it  necessarily  followed 
the  construction  in  the  United  States  of  the 
long  river  steamers,  the  decks  of  which  are  oh- 
stmoted  with  cabins  and  machinery,  and  the 
wheel  has  been  set  in  these  in  the  most  oonspio* 
Dous  place  forward,  in  ft  sort  of  tower  called 
the  pilot  house.  In  conseqnoioe  of  serious  di^ 
asters  having  ooeurred  fh)m  the  ropes  leading 
to  the  mdder  being  burned  in  ease  of  fire,  it  n 
now  made  a  law  that  chains  or  iron  rods  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Large  vessels  reqube 
several  men  at  the  wheel  in  rough  weather; 
and  the  very  largest  appear  to  have  fallen  short 
of  due  efficiency  in  their  steering  apparatus, 
and  of  the  necessary  power  for  working  it. 
Steam  engines  specially  devoted  to  this  work 
may  yet  be  found  indispensable.  By  the  use 
of  2  screw  propellers,  one  each  side  the  mdder, 
it  is  found  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  that  when  these  are  woi^ed  in  op- 
posite directions  the  vessel  may  be  tnmed  on 
its  centre  as  a  pivot,  and  he  has  adopted  this 
plan,  which  is  the  most  effluent  steering  ap- 
paratus  known,  for  the  "Stevens  batt^." 
(See  B ATTBBT,  and  Ship.) 

STEEVEKS,  Oborob,  an  EngUdi  author  and 
Shakespearian  editor,  bom  at  Stepney  in  1786^ 
died  at  Hau^tead  in  Jan.  1800.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, His  first  publication,  a  reprint  of 
"  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being 
the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  during 
his  Lifetime"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1Y66),  contained,  in 
addition  to  a  f^thful  reprint  ot  the  original 
text,  a  variety  of  readings  ft-ora  other  quarto 
editions,  given  in  the  foot  notes ;  and  the  repu- 
tation which  he  thereby  acquired  led  to  his  as- 
aooiation  with  Johnson  in  the  {nvparation  of 
theedition  of  Shakespeare  which  was  published 
in  1778  with  their  joint  names.  Thar  3d 
edition  smeared  in  1778,  and  two  years  later 
Malone,  who  had  rendered  Johnson  %nd  Stee- 
venssome  assistance  in  its  prepuution,  publish' 
ed  a  supplement  contidning  the  douhtmi  plays 
and  the  poems.  Steevens,  who  regarded  this 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  challenge,  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  upon  a  new  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, which  occupied  him,  in  coi^Junction 
with  Isaac  Reed,  incessantly  during  the  next  13 
years.  Disregarding  the  principles  which  had 
guided  his  former  labors,  he  aimed  at  prepar- 
ing a  text  which,  "instead  of  a  timid  and  ser- 
vile adherence  to  ancient  copies,"  should  be 
distinguished  by  the  "expulsion  of  useless  and 
Bupemomerary  syllablea,  and  an  occasional 
snpply  of  mbh  as  might  fortnitonalj  have  been 
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enntted."  The  edition  was  paUidied  in  1798 
in  16  Tols^  and  nntU  the  appearance  of  that  of 
Em^t  in  1886  maintained  ita  repntaticni  a* 
the  fltandard  text,  althongh  in  the  e^tm  of 
Uakme,  published  posthamonaly  by  Boswell  in 
ISSll,  some  attempts  were  made  to  adhere  to 
the  early  copies.  Steevens^s  renuuning  prodac- 
tions  are  at  little  importance,  if  we  except  his 
anonymona  contributions  to  the  "  Bt.  James's 
Chronicle"  and  the  "  Critical  Bevie  w, "  in  which 
he  attacked  many  of  his  literary  contemporft- 
riee,  for  whom  in  private  he  professed  admira- 
tion and  esteem,  in  language  surcharged  with 
biting  sarcann.  He  was  characterized  by  John-  - 
son  as  **mis^ievons"  rather  than  maUgnant 
He  appears  in  a  less  amiable  light  when  feast- 
ing Qpon  the  mock  commentators,  Amner  and 
Cddlins  (namea  inreuted  by  himnlO)  annotar 
tions  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  oa  hia 
own;  orvhen^pendingthenameof  nisxival, 
Malyne,  toa  bitter  attack  upon  C^Il. 

8TEFFENS,  Hinbik,  a  Gennan  author,  bom 
at  Stavanger,  Norway,  May  S,  1778,  died  in 
Berlin,  Feb.  IS,  1846.  He  studied  theology  at 
Oopeniuigen,  then^  devoted  himself  to  the  nat- 
ural  sciences,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Schd- 
Hng.  He  was  intrusted  in  1800  with  the  revi- 
sion of  Schelling's  writings  on  the  philosophy 
of  natnre.  He  soon  after  enjoyed  at  Freiburg 
the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Werner,  and 
wrote  his  Geoffnottitek-ffeologitche  Ai0iAtee,  af- 
terward expanded  in  his  Simdbueh  der  Oryh- 
toffnotie  (8  vols.,  Halle,  1811-U9),  in  which  na- 
tnre is  considered  historically  as  a  spiritual 
force  representing  itself  in  time.  He  lectured 
with  applause  in  Copenhagen  in  1802 ;  accept- 
ed a  professorship  at  Halle  in  1804,  where  he 
wrote  his  Grunda&ffedcrphilotepkiaehmNatur- 
wtienachan  (Berlin,  1606);  lived  with  friends 
in  Holstein,  Hamburg,  and  LQbeok  from  1607 
to  1809;  was  involved  at  HaUe  in  the  danger- 
ous schemes  of  Prussian  patriots  for  throwing 
oflF  the  French  yoke;  went  to  Breslau  in  1811, 
where  his  addresses  animated  the  people  and 
especially  the  students  in  the  war  against  Ka- 
poleon ;  and,  having  volunteered  in  the  army, 
marched  with  it  to  Paris.  He  returned  to 
Breslao,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  physics 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  till  in  1881  he 
was  called  to  a  rimOw  profeasorahip  in  Berlin. 
AoecwdiDg  to  Hiohelet,  "the  totality  of  the 
sdiool  of  SchelUng  is  m<Mt  manif^y  set  forth 
In  his  writings."  In  his  ^nMrapoJo^ttf  (3  vols., 
B>«fllan,  1823)  he  carried  abstract  philosophy 
into  the  domain  of  physiology,  treating  the 
ctmstitution  of  human  nature  in  ita  relation  to 
that  of  the  universe.  He  discussed  practical 
qnestions  and  the  phQosophy  of  politics  and 
society  in  Ueber  die  Idee  der  UniiMTtitdtm  (1809), 
Die  gegentoHrtige  Zeit  und  toie  He  geworden.  (3 
vols.,  1817),  and  especially  the  Oa^xcaHrm  de* 
BeUigeten  (2  vols.,  1819-'31).  He  opposed  in 
tbe  intere^  of  a  philosophical  pietism  the 
evangelical  union,  and  published  the  polemical 
treatise  Von  der  faUchen  Theohgie  und  dem 
wahrm  Olavben  (1884),  and  the  wmiession  of 


faith  Wie  ieh  meder  LutAeraner  imrde  (1881), 
He  embodied  his  reminiscences  in  a  series 
novels,  Walaeth  und  Leith  (1827),  Die  vier 
Norweger  (1828),  Maieolm  (1831),  and  Die  £e- 
tohUion  (1837).  His  herora  are  chiefly  Sran- 
dinavians,  who  travel  southward,  beocnne  in- 
volved in  the  events  of  the  French  revolution 
and  in  German  thecnries,  and  bestow  their  ad- 
miration in  turn  upon  the  worship  of  genius, 
Moravian  piety,  Prussian  heroism,  Sdielling's 
philosophy,  and  Werner's  geology.  Hia  last 
work  was  an  aatobi(^r^hy,  Wa$  ieh  erl^U  (10 
vols.,  1840-'46).  His  IfcKhgelamerie  Sekriften 
appeared  with  a  preface  by  Schelling  in  1846. 

8TEIN,  CHBiariAN  Gottpbibd  Daniel,  a  Ger- 
man ^o^pher,  bom  in  Leipaic,  Oct.  14, 1771, 
died  in  Berhn,  June  14, 1880.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Leipdc,  studied  the- 
oIc«y,  but  gave  n>edal  attention  to  geography 
and  statistics,  and  in  1796  became  teacher  of 
those  branches  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  On^ 
friars  in  Berlin,  with  which  he  was  connected 
during  the  remainder  of  his  Itfe.  His  winks, 
geographical,  historical,  and  statistical,  for 
school^  including  an  ''Atlas  of  tbe  Whole 
World"  (25th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1860),  have  obtained 
a  wide  popularity. 

STEIN,  Karl,  baron  von.   See  Altbnsttot. 

STEIN,  LuDwio,  a  Grerman  political  econo- 
mist, bom  in  Eckemitirde,  Sohleswig,  Nov.  16, 
1818.  He  was  the  child  of  poor  parents,  and 
was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Frederic  VI. 
of  Denmark.  His  first  work  was  a  "  History 
of  Civil  Process  in  Denmark"  (Kiel,  1841) ;  his 
second,  Der  8oeiaU»mvs  vnd  CommuniemwM  dm 
heutigen  Fivni^eieh  (Leipsic,  1844),  of  which  a 
2d  edition,  remodelled  and  condderably  en- 
larged, has  appeared  under  the  title  vt  0e- 
lehKhta  der  eoeialen  Beaegvng  in  IVanhreieh 
von  1789  bi»  auf  unaere  Ihge  (8  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1849-'51).  He  has  also  published  I^nMdinteht 
Staatt-  und  Rechtsgetchiehte  (8  vols.,  Basel, 
1846-*8).  In  1846  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  law  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  joined  in 
a  protest  against  the  threatened  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  Bchleswig  by  the  Danish  crown. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  provisional 
government  of  Schleswig  envoy  to  Paris.  Hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  his  professorship,  he  re- 
ceived the  obair  of  political  economy  in  the 
univend^  of  Vienna,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  ia  now  enga^  upon  a  comprehen- 
tdve  work  entitled  S^tem  der  8taaA«it»en- 
lehqften.   He  is  a  zealous  free-trader. 

STELLIO  (Daud.),  a  genus  of  jgaanian  liz- 
ards, characterized  by  a  triangulsx,  flattened 
head,  covered  with  numerous  sm^l  spinous 
plates;  body  depressed,  the  scales  having  in- 
termixed some  larger  and  rougher  plates;  a 
longitadinal  fold  on  each  side  between  the  legs : 
no  femoral  pores,  and  no  dorsal  or  caudal 
crest ;  anal  pores  distinct ;  tail  with  large  keel- 
ed and  spiny  scales  arranged  in  whorls ;  inci- 
sors 4  above,  canines  3  above  and  none  below, 
and  cheek  teefli  trianffular;  no  teeth  on  pali^; 
tongue  tbiok  and  fleiSty.  The  common  stellio 
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(8.  wlffori*,  Dand.),  the  laeerta  tteUie  of  lin- 
lUBoa,  the  Aardun  of  the  Arabs,  is  aboat  a  foot 
loi^,  of  which  the  tail  is  not  qaite  one  half; 
the  color  is  oUve,  shaded  and  spotted  with  black 
above  and  olive  yellow  below.  It  is  common 
in  the  Levant,  and  especiallj  in  Egypt,  where 
its  excrements  were  formerly  collected  and 
used  in  mi^dng  cosmetics ;  it  is  a  very  active 
animal,  feeding  on  insects,  and  living  in  rnins, 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  holes  in  the  groand.  Ac- 
cording to  Ouvier,  Mohammedans  always  kill 
it,  tlunking  that  it  purposely  insults  them  by 
bowing  ita  head  in  imitation  of  their  motions 
during  prayers.'  The  atellh  of  the  ancients 
was  undoubtedly  a  species  of  gecko,  and  probar 
bly  the  Ft.  SauOquUtii  (Dam.  &  Bibr.).  (See 
Oboko,  vqL  viiL  p.  119.) 

STENDHAL.  See  Betxb. 

STENOGRAPHY,  a  method  of  abbreviating 
ordinary  writing  by  the  use  of  signs,  now  al- 
most universally  superseded  by  phonography 
or  phonetic  shorthand.  (See  Phohoobapht.) 
Some  writers  assert  that  Xenophon  used  it  for 
reporting  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  bnt  it  is 
micertain  whether  any  system  had  been  invent- 
ed prior  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  whose  freedman 
Tiro  is  said  to  have  by  this  means  reported 
some  of  Cato's  speeches.  It  was  extensively 
practised  during  the  early  period  of  the  Boman 
empire,  bat  was  entirely  abandoned  in  the  dark 
ages.  In  England  the  first  attempt  at  steno- 
gnqihio  writing  dates  from  1602,  at  which  time 
John  Willis's  alphabetio  system  was  published, 
though  a  system  of  characters  representing 
words  had  appeared  in  1688,  invented  by  Tim- 
othy Bright.  Several  other  writers  followed 
Willis,  the  most  &moas  of  whom  was  Rich, 
whose  ^stem,  amended  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  has 
come  down  to  our  own  time.  In  1682  Mason 
published  a  better  and  simpler  alphabet,  which 
was  the  most  popular  for  a  century.  Its  modi- 
fication by  Thomas  Gurney  (1753),  known  as 
Gumey's  shorthand,  has  been  employed  by  his 
descendants  as  parliamentary  reporters  up  to  the 
presentday.  TheBystemBofByrom(lT67), Tay- 
lor (1786),  Mavor  (1789),  and  Lewis(1816)  have 
each  had  their  advocates,  and  were  in  general 
use  till  1887,  when  Pitman's  phonography  was 
published.  About  100  woria  were  issued  on 
the  subject  in  England  between  1602  and  1880. 
In  fVance,  Conin  de  Perpean's  Stenographic 
and  Grosselin's  Vocabulaire  tUnographigue  were 
tiie  most  popular  systems.  The  nmi^mental 
principle  of  these  various  systems,  differ  as  they 
might  in  other  respects,  was  that  they  repre- 
sented, by  the  position  of  their  characters, 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  additional 
sounds  of  <^e  double  consonants  aA,  th,  &o., 
while  phoQc^aphy  deals  only  with  the  actual 
sounds,  and  analyzes  these,  arranging  them  ac- 
cording to  their  mutual  rations.  The  short- 
hand writers  had  also  characters  to  represent 
prepoaitiona  and  temdnationa,  arbitrary  signs 
to  indioate  words  of  fi<eqaent  reoarrenoe,  and 
other  methods  of  abbre^ation,  by  onusdona 
and  the  like. 


STENTOB,  a  Gredan  herald  in  tlie  Trt^an 
war.  Homer  describes  him  as  "  great-hearted, 

brazen-voiced  Stentor,  who  was  accustomed  to 
shout  as  loud  as  50  other  men."  Hence  the 
name  has  been  ^pUed  proverbially  to  load- 
voiced  persons. 

STEPHANU8  of  ByzAimuM,  the  author  of 
the  geographical  lexicon  called  Etfvuca,  flourish- 
ed probably  in  the  l>egimiing  of  the  6th  centu- 
ry. There  is  scarcely  another  ancient  author 
of  whom  so  little  is  known,  neither  the  age  in 
wltioh  he  lived  nor  any  incidents  of  his  life  hav- 
ing been  preserved;  and  his  work,  probably 
the  earliest  ^ctionary  of  geography  ever  writ- 
ten, exists  only  in  an  abridgment  nude  by  Her- 
molana.  A  few  fragments  of  the  original  ue 
still  extant.  The  title  of  the  work  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  ori^nal 
dictionary  was  full  of  valuable  material  for  the 
history  of  ancient  places  and  of  quotations 
from  ancient  writers.  There  have  oeen  nu- 
meroas  editions  of  the  epitome,  of  which  the 
most  useful  is  that  of  A.  Westermann  (8vo., 
Leipsic,  18S9).  It  hsis  been  translated  into 
German  by  S.  0.  Schirlitz. 

STEPHEN,  Saint,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
Christian  church.  Ue  was,  as  appears  from 
his  name,  a  Hellenist  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
7  deacons  in  the  Oluistian  congregation  of 
Jerusalem,  who,  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
HelldniatB  that  their  widows  were  neglected, 
had  been  chosen  by  order  of  the  apostles  to 
nipeiintend  every  thiiw  connected  with  the 
reUef  of  tbe  poor,  l^e  Jews  charged  him 
with  having  spoken  against  the  law  and  the 
temple,  against  Moses,  and  against  God,  and 
by  order  of  the  sanhedrim  he  was  atoned. 
Before  his  death  he  addressed  his  persecutors 
at  length,  and  he  died  praying  that  those  who 
put  him  to  death  might  be  foi^ven.  (Acts 
vi.  and  vii.)  No  information  is  given  respect- 
ing the  time  of  his  death,  bnt  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  in  the  year  S6  or  87.  He  is  annually 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  Oatholio  chnnui 
on  Dec.  26. 

STEPHEN,  the  4th  king  of  Enghmd  of  the 
Anglo-Normw  line,  bom  in  1106,  died  Oct.  26, 
lllMw  IDs  fether  was  St^hen,  count  of  Blois, 
and  his  motlier  was  Adda,  or  Adelioia,  the  4th 
or  6th  dai^ter  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
Stephen  was  their  8d  son  and  6th  child.  He 
early  became  a  favorite  of  Hemy  L,  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  who  knighted  him  in  his  yonth,  and 
gave  him  the  earldom  of  Mortagne  in  Norman- 
dy, beside  bestowing  upon  him  several  valuable 
estates  in  England.  He  procured  his  mar- 
riage to  Matilda,  heiress  to  the  count  of  Bou- 
logne, as  early  as  1114,  by  which  Stephen 
became  possessed  of  that  title  and  mvperty. 
When,  in  1120,  William,  the  heir  of  Henry  I., 
and  so  many  other  members  of  the  king's  fam- 
ily and  household,  were  lost  by  the  foundering 
of  the  White  ship,  Stephen  was  aaved  from  the 
aame  fete  by  leaving  t^e  vessel  in  oonaeqnenoo 
of  finding  that  die  was  too  wowded  for  safefy. 
^nry  employod  him  in  vaiioua  wi^  and 
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oerer  abated  Ms  attachment  to  hhn,  which 
originated  in  the  ciromostanoe  that  AdeU,  Ste- 
phen's  mother,  had  been  the  king's  mtot  at- 
tached raster,  rendering  him  important  services 
when  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  wonld  ever 
reign.  She  had  recommended  her  son,  who 
was  then  a  child,  to  her  brother's  protection, 
and  Henry  accepted  and  discharged  the  trust 
Stephen  was  the  second  person  of  the  laity  who 
took  the  oath  to  snppoit  Henry^s  daoghter,  the 
empress,  aa  qaeen  of  England  and  duohess  of 
Notmandj,  uiiHild  her  father  die  without  issue 
male.  This  oetii  was  not  thought  to  be  bind- 
ing, as  it  was  not  posmble  for  a  woman  to  dis- 
ctiarge  the  daties  of  the  kingly  office  accord- 
ing to  feudal  ideas  of  those  daties,  the  most 
prominent  r^al  attribute  being  command  in 
war.  The  widowed  empress,  too,  had  married 
a  Frenchman — Geofflrey  Planta^net,  count  of 
Az^ou — and  the  marriage  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  king's  assurance,  which  was  thought 
to  have  cancelled  the  obliMtion  on  the  ot£er 
ride.  It  is  asserted  that  Hemr  ehanged  his 
mind  just  befwe  his  death,  and  released  those 
who  had  sworn  to  support  HatOda  from  their 
oath.  Theobald,  ooimt  of  B]<nB,  Stephen's  eld- 
est brother,  was  regarded  by  many  Normans 
as  the  proper  person  to  succeed  Henry ;  but 
while  they  were  deUberatiDg,  Stephen  had 
hastened  to  England,  and  had  there  been 
crowned,  Dec.  23, 1186.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  beUeved  that  Henry  had  expressed 
an  uitention  to  leave  his  dominions  to  Stephen, 
whom  the  people  loved  because  of  his  popular 
manners.  He  was,  says  Lappenberg,  "  distin- 
guished tor  kindness,  courtly  manners,  an  ami- 
able serenity  of  character,  and  a  oondesoension 
which  had  long  gained  him  the  hearts  of  many 
among  all  ooncunomi  of  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  lie  often  proved  himself  imprudent  and 
rash,  and  on  his  fairest  promises  no  reliance 
eould  be  plaoed.  In  short,  he  exhibited,  in  all 
its  truts,  &  complete  specimen  of  the  accom- 
plished Norman  knight  of  those  days,  who,  al- 
though capable  of  enacting  many  parts  excel- 
lently well,  was  nevertheless  but  111  qualified 
to  rule  over  a  kingdom."  Stephen  confirmed 
to  the  English  the  immunities  and  good  lavs 
of  Henry  I.,  and  also  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Edward  the  Oonfessor.  He  obtained  peace 
with  Scotland  by  making  cessions  to  King  Da- 
vvL  from  whom  he  obtidned  admowledgment 
and  homage.  At  a  meeting  of  barons  and 
prelates  at  Oxford,  he  produced  a  letter  from 
the  pope  expressing  ^iproval  of  his  election  to 
the  throne.  A  elurter  was  framed,  by  which 
tiie  old  privQ^^  of  all  dasses  were  confirmed, 
and  certain  abuses  that  had  happened  in  the 
preceding  reign  were  removed.  The  reign  of 
Btephen  was  a  i>eriod  of  constant  war  and  tu- 
muft.  He  was  involved  in  contests  with  the 
Weld,  who  indicted  defeat  and  loss  on  the 
Normans.  In  the  war  that  was  renewed  with 
Scotland  in  1188,  the  English  guned  the  great 
batde  of  the  standard,  Aug.  22.  Bevolts  broke 
ont,  «t  difibrent  times,  in  various  parts  of  the 
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country.  The  oauseoftbe  empress  HstUda  was 
early  taken  up  by  a  party  in  Bngland,  headed 
by  her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Qlon- 
oester ;  and  on  Sept.  80,  1189,  Matilda  landed 
in  England.  The  war  was  waged  with  various 
fortune,  but  Stephen  was  defeated  and  made 
pdsoner,  Feb.  2, 1141,  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  oountiy  submitted 
to  the  victors ;  bnt  UatUda^s  arrc^anoe  was  so 
offendve  that  a  reaction  speedily  to(&  place. 
Her  brother  was  defbatea  and  captured  in 
Sept.  1141,  and  was  exchanged  for  Stephen. 
At  the  battle  of  Wilton,  July  1, 1148,  Qlouoes- 
ter  was  victorious,  and  the  long  preserved  his 
freedom  only  by  fiight.  The  war  raged  for 
years,  and  the  condition  of  England  was  made 
most  defdorable.  In  1168  Henry,  son  of  the 
empress  Matilda,  arrived  in  England  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  defeated  Ste- 
phen at  Malmeebury.  He  was  about  to  prose* 
cute  his  advantages,  when  the  leading  men  en 
both  sides  interposed  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
This  was  found  a  less  diffioiUt  task  than  had 
been  anticipated,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Eustace.  By 
the  trea^  of  Winchester,  Nov.  T,  1163,  it  was 
settled  that  Stephen  should  remain  king  of 
England  for  life,  and  that  he  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry ;  and  that  Stephen's  son  Wil- 
liam should  ret^n  all  his  possessions  acquired 
by  marriage  or  o&erwise,  and  all  those  which 
bis  father  had  held  in  Normandy,  England, 
and  elsewhere,  before  he  became  king.  Stephen 
did  not  survive  the  Tn(tklng  of  this  l^eaty  qnite 
one  year,  dying  after  a  brief  illness.  Bia  reign 
was  the  most  miserable  time  ever  Isiown  m 
England.  The  country  was  covered  witJi  castles, 
many  hondreds  of  which  were  erected  at  this 
period;  and  it  waa  devastated  by  the  foreign 
soldiery,  the  king  himself  employmg  numerous 
mercenaries,  principally  from  flanders  and 
Brittany.  Stephen  was  the  last  of  the  An^o- 
Norman  kings  of  England,  the  throne  pasring 
on  his  death  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  in 
the  person  of  Henry  II. 

STEPHEN  I.,  king  of  Hungary.  See  Hto- 
OAST,  vol.  ix.  p.  867. 

STEPHEN,  king  of  Poland.  See  Polaud, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  480. 

STEPHEN,  Sib  Jahbs,  a  British  statesman 
and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1789,  died  in 
Coblentz,  Sept  16,  1869.  He  was  graduated 
at  Trini^  hall,  Cambridge,  in  1813,  and  soon 
after  called  to  the  bar  at  lineoln's  Inn.  He 
was  miolnted  counsel  in  the  ccdonial  depait- 
meot  of  (he  pnblio  snrice,  and  in  1634  counsel 
to  the  board  of  trade.  He  held  both  offices 
until  1884,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  asris- 
tant  under  secretary.  He  was  subsequently 
made  permanent  under  secretary,  and  retired 
from  office  in  1847,  when  he  was  knighted.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  mod- 
em history  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  an 
appointment  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  For  a  number  of  years  he  waa  an  ao- 
tive eontribotor to  the  " Edinburgh  Beriew;** 
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and  ft  oolleolion  of  "  Essb/b  od  Sodesiastioal 
Biographj,"  first  pabliahed  in  that  periodical, 
has  passed  throagn  several  editions.  He  also 
published  his  coUegiate  coarse  of  *'  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  France"  (2  vols.,  1651),  of  which 
8  editions  hare  appeared,  and  some  oooa»onal 
leotares.  A  memoir  of  him  is  in  preparation 
hj  his  son  Fitqames  Stephen. 

STEPHENS,  or  STapHAiros  (Ft.  Etttenne  or 
Mienne),  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  print- 
ers who  flourished  during  the  16th  and  17th 
oentories.  Hkhbt,  the  founder  of  the  finniljr 
(bom  in  Paris  about  1460,  died  in  1620),  es- 
t^Ushed  a  printing  honse  in  Paris  in  1503.  He 
pubUahed  mathenutioal  and  theological  works, 
wtinguished  for  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
were  printed.  His  8  sons,  Feanois,  Robket 
(bom  m  Paris  in  1503,  died  in  Geneva  in  1669), 
and  OHA.HLEa  (bom  in  Paris  in  1504  or  1605, 
died  in  15&4),  were  largely  engaged  in  printing. 
Bobert,  a  man  of  great  learmng  and  industry, 
in  his  20^  year  published  an  edition  of  the 
Latin  New  Testament,  with  some  corrections 
by  himself  which  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  At  his  house,  which 
was  tho  resort  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  of  the  di^,  Latin  was  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  oonveraationf  even  among  the  children 
and  servants,  to  whom  it  was  taught  by  hu 
wife,  a  woman  of  rare  aooompliahments.  For 
many  years  scarcely  a  month  passed  in  which 
some  work,  generally  edited  and  corrected  by 
himself,  did  not  issue  from  his  press.  He  is 
aaid  to  have  publicly  posted  proof  sheets  of  his 
works,  with  the  offer  of  a  premium  for  the  de- 
tection of  errors.  In  1581  he  began  the  publi- 
cation of  his  DietionaHum,  ttu  Thetaurv*  Lin- 
(fua  Latvia,  which  he  successively  improved  in 
2  subsequent  editions.  His  editions  of  the  Bi< 
ble  and  notes  brought  him  into  trouble  with 
the  Sorbonne,  from  which  however  he  was 
protected  during  the  life  of  Franda  I.,  who  bad 
wpointed  him  royal  printer.  After  the  kii^*8 
dmth  the  Sorbonne  caused  the  sale  of  his  Bibles 
to  be  prohibited,  and  to  insure  bis  safety  the 
printer  retired  to  Geneva,  where  be  died,  it  is 
scud,  in  the  Oalviuistic  faith.  He  published  at 
least  11  complete  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  He> 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  beside  many 
separate  editions  of  the  Kew  Testament ;  and 
882  other  works,  mostly  of  the  first  importance, 
oame  from  his  press.  He  first  introduced  the 
existing  division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Terses.  Charles,  the  younger  brother  of  Bobert, 
devoted  himself  to  physical  sciences,  and  for 
smbe  years  practised  medicine.  He  succeeded 
to  his  brother's  busioess  when  the  latter  retired 
to  (Jener^  and  was  subsequently  ^pointed 
printer  to  Henry  n.  His  pnUioations,  soientifio 
and  classical,  are  numerous. — ^Henbt,  son  of 
Bobert  (bom  in  Paris  in  1628,  died  in  1598), 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  moat  learned  men  of 
his  time.  He  spoke  Latin  with  flueuoy  whUe 
a  child,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a  profound 
student  of  Greek  literature.  His  establish- 
meuts  w«e  snooeadTely  in  Paris  and  G«ieTa; 


but  after  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  the 
l%e*aurui  Lingua  Q-raax^  the  oostlinees  of 
which  confined  it  to  a  limited  number  of  pur- 
chasers and  involved  the  printer  in  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  he  led  a  nomadic  life,  travel- 
Ung  from  city  to  city,  exploring  librari^  and 
ooUeoting  an  immense  amount  of  material  for 
works  wliich  he  was  projecting,  and  which 
he  published  wherever  he  happened  to  be. — 
Among  others  of  the  &mily  were  Paihl,  son  <tf 
the  preoedi^  (bom  in  Geneva  in  1S66,  died 
there  in  1627),  who  succeeded  his  fiither  in  tiie 
management  of  the  printing  establishmoit  at 
Geneva,  which  he  conducted  for  many  years; 
and  Anthoitt  his  son  (bom  in  Geneva  in  1598, 
died  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  in  Paris  in  1674),  who 
for  60  years  conducted  a  printing  house  in  Paris 
with  much  energy,  bat  med  in  great  poverty. 

STEPHENS,  Albxaiideb  H.,  au  American 
statesman,  bora  in  Taliaferro  co.,  6a.,  Feb. 
11,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Franklin  col- 
lege, Athena,  Ga.,  in  1832,  studied  law,  was 
amnitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  rapidly  ob- 
tained a  large  and  lucrative  practice  at  Craw- 
fordsville.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  in  the  le^slature  of  Georgia, 
was  reelected  for  6  suocessire  terms,  and  ex- 
erted himself  with  suooess  to  secure  lefpslatiTe 
aid  for  the  system  of  Internal  improvemrats. 
Id.  1889  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  oommerdal 
convention  at  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  and  defended 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  Geoma  delwatea 
ajgainst  the  assaults  of  uiose  from  South  Oaro- 
Ima;  and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
seni^  where  he  actively  sustained  the  meas- 
ures of  the  whig  party.  In  1848  he  was  elect- 
ed to  congress  by  over  8,000  nu^ority,  thoogh 
his  party  had  previously  been  in  a  minority  of 
more  than  2,000,  and  held  Ms  seat  till  1659. 
He  supported  itr.  Olay  for  the  presidency  in 
1844,  though  differing  from  him  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ^nexataon  of  Texas,  in  favor  of 
which  he  made  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
durimg  bis  first  term  in  coi^ress.  The  author* 
sbh)  of  the  resolutioQS  for  its  annexation  wst 
indeed  due  to  him,  oonjoiutly  with  the  Hon. 
Uilton  Brown  of  Tennessee.  In  Feb.  1847,  he 
submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relaUon  to 
the  Mexican  war,  which  afterward  formed  the 
platform  of  the  whig  party.  He  opposed  the 
Clayton  compromise  in  1848,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  effecting  the  a^ustment  known  as 
the  compromises  of  1860.  The  passage  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  act  of  1864  in  the  house 
of  representatives  was  in  great  measure  due  to 
his  efforts,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories. After  the  breaking  up  of  the  whig 
party  Mr.  Stephens  united  with  the  democrats, 
and  was  a  pronunent  ohampion  of  the  meas- 
ures of  Mr.  Buohauau's  aommistration.  At 
the  close  of  the  35th  congress  Mr.  Stephens 
declined  to  be  again  a  candidate,  raring 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1660  he  snstuned 
Messrs.  Dou^as  and  Johnson,  and  in  nnmerons 
public  addrMses  doiouuced  those  who  advo- 
oated  a  £8S(duti(Hi  oi  the  Huiou  in  case  of  Vx. 
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Ihacln^a  deetion,  and  in  an  address  b«fore  the 
■tite  oonTaition  called  after  that  event  vigor- 
0118I7  oppoeed  the  aeoeancm  of  Q«Q^ia.  Oa 
Ebb.  9,  1801,  he  was  nevertheless  darted  hj 
o(mfed«r«te  congress  at  HontgconeiT,  Ala., 
pnmrifHud  vioe-president  of  t^e  oonfedmte 
rtatea,  and  was  inangnrated  on  the  IStili  of  the 
same  month.  On  April  3S  he  made  a  speeoh 
at  Kobmond,  Ya.,  in  jnstifloation  of  the  seoes- 
non  movement,  and  in  Jnlj  visited  the  prind- 
pal  cities  of  the  sonthem  seaboard  states  to  urge 
the  taking  of  the  cotton  loan.  In  November 
he  was  dected  pennanent  vice-president  of  the 
.  sonthera  oonfederaoy. 

STEPHENS,  Aim  Sophia  (Wibtkhbotbam), 
an  American  aothoress,  bom  in  Derby,  Conn., 
hi  1818.  She  was  married  in  1832  to  Edward 
St^hens  of  njmonth,  Mass.,  and  in  1885  com- 
menoed  her  literary  career  as  editress  of  the 
«  Portland  Uagm^^*  and  the  "  Portland  Bketdt 
Book,**  of  whidi  dty  her  hosband  had  become 
a  resident.  In  1887  she  removed  to  New  York, 
and  soon  beoame  an  active  contribator  to  the 
"•I^ee'  Oompanion,"  "Graham's  Magazine," 
and  a  variety  of  similar  periodioab,  in  which 
oocnpation  she  has  oontmaed  to  the  present 
time.  Her  most  elaborate  work,  "  Faducoi  and 
Famine"  (New  ToA,  1864),  has  bad  consider- 
able popolarity  at  home  and  abroad,  having 
sppeend  in  three  French  versions  in  Paris. 
Among  her  other  works  are  "  Mary  Derwent," 
whidi  gained  a  prize  of  $400  offered  by  one  of 
tiw  periodicals ;  the  "  Heiress  of  Oreenhm^" 

The  Old  Homestead,"  and  two  books  on  nee- 
dlework. She  has  been  the  editress  of  aeverd 
Ittwary  magasines,  for  which  she  has  written 
much  in  verse,  but  has  pablidied  no  ooDection 
of  her  poems. 

STEPHENS,  John  Llotd,  an  American 
traveller  and  anthor,  bom  in  Shrewsbnry,  N. 
J.,  Nov.  88, 1805,  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  10, 
1853.  He  was  gradn^ed  at  Colombia  college, 
New  York,  in  1832,  studied  law,  and  practised 
his  profeonon  in  New  York  for  8  years.  He 
tiien  spent  two  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  in 
1837  published  his  "Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsa,  and  the  Holy  Land," 
followed  in  the  sacoeeding  year  by  "Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Po- 
land," both  in  8  vols.  ]2mo.  The  Uvdy  style 
and  great  descriptive  power  of  these  woiks 
proonred  them  a  yery  large  dronlation  both  in 
Amerka  and  Eorope.  In  1889  he  was  appdnt- 
'  ed  br  Freddent  Van  Bnren  spedal  ambaasador 
to  dentrd  America,  explored  the  ax^nt  re- 
mains of  that  oonntry,  and  on  his  retnm  pub- 
lished "  Inddents  of  Travel  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, Chiapas,  and  Yncatan"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  New 
York,  1841);  and  in  1842  he  again  visited  Yn- 
catan, and  pnblished  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yn- 
catan" (3  vols.  8vo.,  1848).  These  works  were 
illustrated  by  his  fellow-traveller,  Ur.  Cather- 
wood,  and  tiie  last  two  named  are  of  special 
value  as  contribntions  to  American  antiquities. 
In  1846  Ur.  Stephens  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  emTentiott  for  revisiug  the  oonstitaUon  of 


the  state  of  New  York.  He  waa  a  director 
of  the  *^  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company," 
which  establiahed  the  first  American  line  of 
tnmaatlantto  steamships,  and  went  to  Europe 
as  Ae  T^reeentative  of  the  ccnnpanj  on  ue 
trid  trip  of  hs  first  vessd,  the  Washingtfm.  In 
1840  he  was  dected  vioe-pruident  <^tbe  Pan- 
ama railroad  company,  negotiated  the  contract 
for  the  right  of  way  with  the  government  of 
New  Granada,  was  dioeen  president  of  the 
company,  and  during  the  winter  of  1661-*8 
personally  superintended  the  constraction  of 
the  road,  which  was  nearly  completed  before 
his  death. 

STEPHENSON,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering on  Wiscondn,  and  intersected  by  the 
Pecatonica  river ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1660, 11,686;  in  1860,  26,113.  The  surface  is 
nndnilatiiig  and  the  aoil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  828,867  budiflla  of  wheat, 
808,886  of  Indian  00m,  887,810  of  oat&  16,088 
tons  of  hay^  888,667  Iba.  of  butter,  and  18,404 
<tf  wool.  Tlierewere  8  newspaper  ofBces,  and 
1,800  pupils  atten^g  public  schools.  Lead  is 
fonnd.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  central 
and  the  Galena  and  Chicago  railroads.  Ciq>i- 
td,  Freeport. 

STEPHENSON,  Gbobsb,  the  founder  of  the 
railway  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  perfeoter 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  bom  in  Wylam, 
Northumberland,  June  9,  1781,  died  at  Tap- 
ton  park,  near  Ohesterfield,  Derbyshire,  Aug. 
12,  1848.  His  father,  a  worthy  and  indus- 
trious man,  was  fireman  of  the  pumping  en- 
gine at  Wylam  edliery,  and  by  his  ntmoit  ex- 
ertions waa  baxdy  able  to  provide  food  and 
doQiingfOTliis&niily,  mudi  less  to  send  them 
to  sdioot  George,  the  2d  <tf  6  diildren,  oim- 
sequently  grew  up  without  the  sligbtest  knowl- 
edge of  bookij  and  at  9  yean  of  age  was  em- 
ployed at  two  penoe  a  day  to  look  after  the 
cows  of  a  neighbor,  to  which  snooeeded  other 
kinds  of  farm  work.  It  was,  however,  his 
highest  ambition  to  follow  his  father's  occupa- 
tion; and  at  the  age  of  14,  being  known  as  a 
steady^  intelligent  boy,  with  a  taste  for  mechan- 
ics evmced  in  the  construction  of  miniature 
engines  and  windmills,  he  was  appointed  as- 
dstont  fireman  at  the  Dewley  Bum  colliery, 
whither  the  fiunily  had  removed.  For  several 
years  he  c(mtinned  to  be  enqdoyed  at  varions 
oollieriee  as  fireman,  and  afterward  as  plugman, 
and  gradudly  acquired  so  complete  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  engine  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  apart 
and  make  anyor^nary  repairs.  At  18  he  was 
still  ignorant  of  reading,  and  even  of  the  letters 
of  the  dphabet;  but  within  two  years,  partly 
by  attending  small  night  schools  resorted  to  by 
the  colliers'  children,  partly  by  his  own  per- 
severance, he  was  able  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  with  tolerable  facility.  In  1802  he  was 
married,  but  beoame  a  widower  within  two 

Sears,  and  removed  in  1806  with  his  in&nt  son, 
;obert,  to  Killingworth  colliery,  where  bis  lit- 
tle earnings  were  speedi^  absorbed  by  the  de- 
mands which  his  father's  pover^  imposed  upon 
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bhn,  and  by  the  p»iiient  of  a  oonndenble 
Bom  to  prooare  a  sobstitnte  in  the  militia,  for 
which  he  had  been  drawn.  At  this  time  be 
irai  dfidrona  of  emigrating  to  Hie  United  States ; 
Imt  being  onable  to  raise  snfficieDt  money  to 
pay  ftff  his  passage  and  outfit,  he  set  himself 
steadily'  to  work  to  repair  his  losses.  In  bis 
Insure  hoars  he  studied  mechamcs  and  engi- 
neering, mended  (docks  and  shoes,  cat  out  clothes 
for  the  miners,  and  turned  his  hand  to  so  many 
nse^  purposes  that  he  was  regarded  by  his 
fellow  laborers  in  the  coUiery  as  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal genius.  What  was  of  more  beuefit  to 
him  was  the  favorable  impression  which  his 
anggestions  for  improvements  in  machinery 
made  upon  Ma  employers,  who  in  *1812  ap- 
pointed nim  engine-wrigbt  at  ^llingworth,  at 
a  saljuy  of  £100  a  year.  With  this  event  his 
meohanioal  genins  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start, 
and  beside  erecting  a  win^g  engine  for  draw- 
ing up  ooal  and  a  pumping  engine,  he  projected 
udd  down  a  self-acting  incline  along  the 
dediTity  of  the  Willington  ballast  quay,  so 
arranged  that  Ml  wagons  descending  to  the 
vessel  drew  up  the  empty  ones.  The  con- 
Btmotion  of  an  efiBoient  and  economical  loco- 
motive steam  engine,  however,  occupied  his  at- 
tention beyond  any  other  sabject ;  and  after  a 
careftil  examination  of  all  the  machines  within 
bis  reach,  be  commenced,  and  in  July,  18H, 
completed  an  engine,  which  worked  auocess- 
fiilly  on  the  Eillingworth  railway,  and  proved 
the  best  yet  oonstrooted,  thongb  Its  operaticm 
was  1^  DO  mMns  sat^sfootory  to  the  inventor. 
It  was  tba  first  locomotive  made  with  smooth 
wheels,  and  flrom  the  outset  he  r^eoted  the 
dnmsy  contrivances  which  Trevethick,  Blen- 
Uiuop,  and  others  had  thongbt  necessary  to 
seonre  snfficient  adheaon  between  the  wheels 
and  the  smooth  iron  surf^  of  the  ruls  to  al- 
low the  propnlaion  of  a  train.  At  ttiis  early 
day  also  he  told  his  friends  "  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  speed  of  Buch  an  en^e,  if  the 
works  ooold  be  made  to  stand  it;"  an  opinion 
he  was  subsequently  obliged  to  maintain  al- 
most single-handed  against  the  most  experi- 
euoed  enpneers  of  England.  While  engaged 
in  plans  for  an  Improved  engine,  hU  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  increase  in  the  draoght  of 
the  Anuaoe  obtained  by  turning  the  waste 
steam  «p  the  ohimney — a  practice  originating 
Bolei^  in  the  dedre  to  lessen  the  noise  caused 
by  the  escape  of  the  steam ;  and  it  immediately 
oocorred  to  him  that  the  proper  q>plieation  of 
this  principle,  by  increasing  the  loroe  of  the 
fire,  woold  greatiy  augment  the  power  of  the 
boiler  to  generate  at^um,  and  the  range  and 
capacity  of  the  engine.  Hence  originated  the 
steam  blast,  the  most  important  improvement 
in  the  locomotive  made  up  to  that  time,  which, 
however,  has  also  been  claimed  for  Hackwortb, 
another  Inventor.  It  was  embodied  in  Stephen- 
son's next  oi^e,  oonndeted  in  1816 ;  uid  in 
1816  lie  ocHutnioted  others,  neatly  amplified 
in  the  woridng  parts,  and  whioh  as  reoentiy  as 
18M  formed  the  model  for  those  en^tloyed  at 
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B^ingworth  to  drag  coal.  About  this  wAai 
he  invented  a  miner's  rnkty  lamp  to  obviate 
the  frequent  explosions  from  fire  damp,  one  of 
which  bad  occurred  in  1614  in  the  colliery  under 
his  care.  The  subject  was  at  the  same  time 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  both  he  and  Stephenson,  though  living 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  [>ersonfllly  un- 
known to  each  other,  constructed  lamps  found- 
ed upon  identical  principles,  but  arrived  at  in- 
dependently by  different  trains  of  thought,  the 
former  working  out  his  ideas  scientifically,  the 
latter  mechanically.  Stephenson's  lamp  was 
practically  tested  by  himself  at  KiUingworth 
in  Oct.  1815,  nearly  8  weeks  beforeSir  Humphry 
madepnblio  his  invention,  and  is  still  employed 
there.  To  Davy  nevertheless  was  ascribed  the 
priority  of  invention,  and  a  snm  <^  £8,000  was 
raised  at  a  meeting  of  ooal  miners  and  presmt- 
ed  to  him,  £100  bemg  at  the  same  time  assigned 
to  Stephenson.  The  Mends  of  the  latter,  deem- 
ing that  injustice  had  l>een  done  him,  soon  after 
presented  him  with  £1,000,  a  proceeding  warm* 
ly  criticized  by  Sir  Hompliry,  and  which  pro- 
voked a  bitter  controversy  between  the  parti- 
sans  of  the  rival  chumants.  Having  brought 
the  locomotive  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  Stephenson  next  tamed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  railways,  his  opinion 
being  that  both  were  parts  of  one  mechanism, 
and  that  the  employment  of  steam  carriages 
on  common  roads  was  impracticable.  For  uie 
purpose  of  making  his  rwlways  solid  andlevd, 
and  to  prevept  jerks  at  the  junction  of  the  rail^ 
he  took  out  in  1816  a  patent  for  an  improved 
nil  and  ohur,  recommended  the  employmoit 
of  heavier  rails  and  the  substitution  of  wrought 
for  cast  iron,  and  established  the  gauge  still 
generally  in  use.  In  connection  with  these 
Improvements  he  added  considerably  to  the 
lightness  and  stren^  of  the  locomotive,  and 
substituted  steel  sprmgs  for  the  small  cylinders 
on  which  the  boiler  had  at  first  rested.  Soob 
after  the  general  peace  of  1816  the  necca^tiea 
of  internal  commerce  began  to  snggest  the  es- 
tablishment of  railways,  althongh  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  power,  exoept  for  the  purpose 
of  «pediling  the  ascent  of  heavy  grades,  was 
general^  conadered  impracticable.  Stephen* 
Boa  and  a  fow  others,  however,  ventured  to 
bdieve  that  the  locomotive  wu  destined  to 
supersede  the  m^  coach,  and  the  railroad  to 
"  become  the  great  highway  for  the  king  and 
all  his  snbjecta."  His  first  important  under- 
taking  was  the  oonstraotim  of  a  railroad  8 
miles  in  length  for  the  owners  of  the  Hetton 
colliery,  which,  on  Nov.  18, 1823,  was  suocess- 
fblly  opened,  the  level  parts  being  traversed  by 
locomotives,  while  stationary  en^pnes  were  em- 
ployed to  overoome  the  heavy  grades.  While 
this  work  was  in  prc^ess  amuar  projects  be- 
gan to  be  agitated,  and  in  1830  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  obbuned  for  a  Tsilw»  between 
Stockton  and  Darlington,  of  whioh  Stephenson 
was  appc^ted  enjdneer  at  a  salary  ot  £800. 
The  Hne  was  Intended  to  be  worked  by  station- 
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srj  engines  for  the  steep  gradients,  with  horse 
power  on  the  level  portions ;  bnt  at  Btephen- 
Bon^s  ui^ent  request  the  act  was  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  locomotiTes  on  all  parts 
of  tiie  road,  which,  at  ezpiratum  at  aonw- 
what  more  tiian  8  years  frtmi  Ita  oommenoe- 
ment,  was  formal!/  opened  on  Sept.  35, 182S, 
in  the  wesenoe  of  immense  throiws  of  q>eota- 
tors.  The  diflBoolty  experienced  in  proeoring* 
anitable  looomotiTes  from  the  ordinary  blaiA- 
amiths'  shops  snggested  to  him  the  neoee- 
tatj  or  establishing  a  special  enj^e  factory, 
which  project  was  saocessfollj  carried  into 
efibot,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Pease,  the 
originator  of  the  Stockton  road,  at  Newcastle- 
npoD-Tyne,  where  some  of  the  most.powerfhl 
etisam  carriages  in  the  world  have  since  been 
constructed,  and  many  skilled  workmen  and 
engineers  edncated.  The  year  1626  witnessed 
the  prodnetioD  of  a  moltitade  of  projecta  for 
railways,  of  which  the  IdveTpool  and  Han- 
ehester  une,  the  most  consideraUa  and  the 
only  we  seriously  supported,  was  destined  to 
Iw  not  merely  the  gnttt  adueronent  of  Ste- 
phenson^s  career,  but  the  battle  field  on  which 
were  to  be  fought  the  momentous  questions  of 
the  Boperiority  of  railways  to  common  roads, 
of  high  to  low  velocifies  of  tranm)ort,  and  of' 
locomotives  to  fixed  en^es.  Btepoenson  made 
the  preliminary  surveys  in  the  teeth  of  an  op- 
position which  might  have  readily  disconcert- 
ed a  less  determined  spirit ;  and  such  were  the 
ignorance  and  prtgudice  of  land  owners  and 
t£eir  agents,  who  sometimes  drove  the  snrvey- 
ors  off  thdr  gronnds,  that  mnch  of  the  work 
had  to  be  done  by  stealth.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment having  been  procured,  Stephenson  was 
imtdnted  principal  engineer,  and  in  Jane, 
1810,  commenced  the  oonstmctton  of  the  road, 
whidi  employed  him  Incesaantiy  during  the 
next  4  ye«-s.  Of  the  engineering  difficulties 
SQcceaafolly  overcome,  the  most  important  was 
the  crossing  of  Ohatmoss,  a  hog  4}  miles  in 
length,  pnmouneed  impassable,  on  which  the 
road  was  made  to  float;  a  feat,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, "affording  an  unequivocal  proof  of  that 
admirable  self-reliance  which  never  contem- 
plates failure."  The  patience  of  Stephenson 
was  however  destined  to  be  still  more  severely 
tried ;  for  during  the  progress  of  the  undertak- 
ing the.  most  eminent  engineers  persisted  in 
reoommendlng  stationary  engines  in  place  of 
btoomotives,  which  they  declared  muafe  and 
incapable  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  speed; 
ud  the  dumsy  ezpement  w  a  series  of  station- 
ary machines  1^  miles  apart,  drafting  the 
trains  by  ropes,  was  seriously  entertuned,  and 
would  have  been  adopted  but  for  the  ener^ 
of  Stephenson  and  a  few  of  his  friends.  He 
finally  previuled  on  the  directors  to  offer  a 
prize,  nnder  certain  stipulations,  for  the  most 
effective  locomotive  engine  for  the  purposes 
of  the  road;  and  at  a  trial  which  took  place- 
near  Liverpool,  Oct.  6,  1829,  his  engine,  the 
"Rodcet,"  constructed  by  himself  and  his  son 
Bobert,  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best  of  the  4 


entered,  having  averaged  a  speed  of  14  miles 
an  hour,  and  even  attained  a  velocity  of  29 
miles  an  hour.  The  "Booket,"  the  first  high- 
speed locomotive  of  the  standard  mo^m  type^ 
was  distiagaished  above  all  {weceding  ones  by 
8  dements  of  effldenoy:  the  mnltltnbnbur  bdi- 
er,  which,  if  not  St^dienson's  inventikm,  was 
fint  applied  by  him  to  loomnotlTes;  tiie  blast 
pipe;  and  the  direct  connection  of  the  steam 
cylinders  to  one  axle  and  one  pair  of  wheds. 
At  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  road, 
Sept.  16,  1880,  Ttr.  Hnsldsson,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance with  many  other  distdngulshed  pnblic 
men,  having  been  accidentally  struck  down  and 
fatally  injured  by  this  engine,  was  conveyed 
in  it  from  Parkside  to  Ecdes,  a  ^stance  of  16 
miles,  at  the  then  unprecedented  rate  of  86 
miles  an  hour.  Having  fairly  inaugurated  the 
railway  system  of  England,  Stephenson  was 
almost  incessantiy  employed  for  the  next  10 
years  on  new  roads  which  were  prqjeoted  in 
all  directions,  and  even  vinted  Bdnnm  and 
Spain  as  a  wmsulting  engineer.  Wiut  his  in- 
creasing wealth  he  also  engaged  extendvdy 
and  profitably  in  coal  mining,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tapton  park,  an  el^fant 
seat  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  passed  his  lat- 
ter years  in  comfort  and  peace,  bdoved  by  his 
neighbors  of  every  degree  and  condition,  and 
presenting  in  his  condaot,  as  well  as  in  his 
person  and  manners,  the  true  ideal  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  He  preserved  through  life 
the  simplicity  of  character  which  had  distin- 
guished him  in  youth,  and  on  several  occasions 
declined  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Of  his 
scientific  character,  Sir  J.  D.  Forbes,  who  dis- 
daims  fbr  him  ai^  great  inventiveuMs,  ma^ 
the  following  estimate:  "His  skill  raUier  hy 
in  pwodving  how  far  methods  and  Mmtriv- 
anoes  already  known  might  be  pushed  to  an 
advantageous  result.  He  possessed  that  shrewd 
decision  which  ingenious  persons  often  want, 
enabling  him  to  detect  what  is  truly  valuable 
in  the  numerous  mechanical  schemes  which  at 
any  time  are  afloat,  and  to  devise  the  means 
of  realizing  them.  He  also  possessed  that  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment  which  is  neces- 
Mtj  to  carry  out  principles  to  their  legitunate 
extent,  but  from  which  feebler  or  more  prac- 
tical minds  usually  shrink."  A  memoir  of 
George  Stephenson,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  was 
published  in  London  in  1866. — ^Robkbt,  a  rail- 
way constmotor  and  engineer,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom'  in  Willii^fton,  near  KewoasUe-nptm- 
T^e.  Deo.  16,  1808,  died  Oct  IS,  1859.  Aa 
a  child  he  evinced  rranarkable  intelligence,  and 
became  in  some  sort  a  fellow  pupil  m  several 
branches  of  knowledge  with  his  f&ther,  whose 
own  education  was  oontanned  far  into  middle 
life,  and  whose  earning  were  long  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  instruction  of  his  son.  The 
latter,  who  at  12  years  of  age  began  to  show 
a  decided  inclination  for  mechanics  and  science, 
was,  after  several  years'  schooling  at  Newcas- 
tle, and  a  preparatory  training  m  the  collieries, 
sent  in  18S2  to  the  univerdty  of  Edinboi;^ 
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He  returned  home  in  the  anooeeding  jew,  and 
after  aamtiog  his  Catfaer  in  a  Tarie^  ot.  nnder^ 
takings  and  perfecting  his  knowle^  of  prac- 
tical meohanios,  aooepted  in  1834,  In  the  aape 
of  benefiting  his  health,  an  engagemoit  as 
mining  en^eer  in  Soath  America.  Reoalled 
by  his  &ther  ia  1827,  he  was  employed  in  Ta- 
rious  labors  connected  with  the  construction 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rtulway,  and< 
in  the  improvement  of  locomotives;  and  in 
1829  he  assisted  in  designing  and  mairing  the 
aoooessfdl  locomotive,  the  "Rocket,"  whic^ 
was  entered  in  his  name.   After  being  engaged 
on  several  minor  railway  lines,  he  was  appoint- 
ed engineer  of  the  Loudon  and  Binnmgham 
road,  which  under  his  direction  was  completed 
in  1688 ;  and  thenceforth  for  many  yean  hia 
time  and  talents  were  almost  ezdo^vely  ocon- 
^edwith  Bimilar  nndertakin^  at  hiHne  and 
abroad.  As  an  en^neer  he  la  known  by  sev- 
eral stapeadoos  woika  designed  in  immediate 
oonnection  with  railways,  among  the  moat  ro- 
maritsble  of  whidi  are  the  hi^  level  bridge 
over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  viaduct  over 
the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick,  the  Oonway 
bridge,  and  above  all  the  Britannia  tubular 
bridge  across  the  Menai  straits,  1,860  feet  in 
length  and  106  above  high  water  mark,  which 
Sir  James  Forbes  pronounces  "  a  triumph  of 
art  and  science,  an  honor  to  his  own  age,  and  a 
lesson  to  posterity."  In  this  last  tmd&rtaking 
he  reeetved  important  asdstanoe  from  Meana. 
Hodgkinson  and  Fairbahm  wtth  reqraet  to  Ttr 
rioospcnnts  of  constmotion  and  tfa«  strength 
of  materials ;  bnt  the  credit  of  oonoeiving  the 
enterprise  belongs  wholly  to  himself,  as  well 
as  tiia  raotangnlar  form  of  the  tabe,  of  whidi 
there  had  previously  been  no  example  in  me- 
chanical construction.   He  was  also  employed 
on  railways  in  Belgium,  Norway,  Italy,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  visited  Egypt 
several  times  to  superintend  the  oonstruotion 
of  a  road  between  Alexandria  and  Oidro,  on 
tiie  line  of  which  there  are  two  tubular  bridges, 
traversed  by  tnuns  on  the  roof  instead  of  the 
inside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  bridge. 
He  also  desimed  an  immuise  bridge  across  uke 
Nile  at  Sfl3k«  Azsayat    In  British  North 
America  he  has  1^  a  memorable  speoimen  ct 
his  engineering  skill  and  perseverance  amid 
mwreoedented  difficulties  in  the  great  Victoria 
tabvlar  bridge,  which  cnMsee  the  St  Lawrence 
near  Hmtrral,  and  was  formally  opened  by 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
In  addition  to  hia  railway  labors  he  toc^  con- 
siderable interest  in  public  offiurs,  and  daring 
the  last  12  years  of  his  life  represented  the 
Yorkshire  borough  of  Whitby  in  parliament, 
where  he  was  known  as  an  able  debater  on 
anbjeots  connected  with  the  railway  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  sevwal  scientiflo  bodies,  and  reoeived  a 
great  gcHA  medal  of  honor  fnm  the  Fnneh  in- 
dnabrlal  exmtsitioa  of  1865.  His  great  wealth 
vas  HberaUy  ezpoidsd,  and  be  eiyoyed  a  rep- 
utation finr  pmte  worth  and  mechaiueal  ge- 


nioinot  lees  distinguished  than  that  of  his&- 

Uier.  He  published  a  work  "  On  tiie  Looomo- 
tive  Steam  Engine,"  and  another  "  On  tha 
Atmospherio  Bailwi^  System.** 

STEPPES.   See  Plains. 

STEREOSOOPE  (Gr.  areims,  adid,  and 
tntoirt^  to  see),  an  optical  instrnmuit  con- 
trived for  combining  into  one  image,  whidi 
•  appears  solid,  or  in  relief,  two  plane  repreeen- 
tations  of  a  statue,  a  landscape,  or  any  object 
or  field  of  objeots  involving  three  dimensions. 
The  two  separate  pictures  employed  for  this 
ptupose  are  so  taken  as  to  show  me  object  or 
field  as  it  would  appear  when  viewed  by  eaoh 
of  the  two  eyes  separately.  Of  such  piotnres, 
now  known  as  stereosoopio  views,  the  effisoti 
and  hence  the  prroaratioiL  d^wnd  on  the  tw9 
dmple  prinoiplei,  that  within  certain  limits  of 
di^moe  the  two  ^es  see  at  the  same  time  two 
really  unlike  pictures  of  any  object  or 
field  of  objeots  regarded ;  and  that  when  two 
such  pictures  (for  present  pui^HMes  oonaidered 
as  flat)  fall  on  the  retinae  of  the  oorrewonding 
eyes,  the  result  is  a  peroeption  of  solidity  in 
the  objects,  or  of  depth  in  the  field,  so  fffo- 
sented.  If  a  thin  book  be  held  up  before  the 
eyes,  with  the  baok  toward  the  face,  and  looked 
^  with  the  right  eye  only,  the  baok  and  much 
of  the  oorres|>onding  side  are  seen,  and  in  a 
certain  direction ;  b.ut  on  looking  with  the  left 
eye  only,  the  image  (tf  the  book  and  the  plane 
in  vhku  it  appears  to  lie  diift  elic^tiy  toward 
the  olosed  ^ye,  and  the  baok  with  the  other 
nde  now  betwmea  viable.  The  book  presents 
to  each  eye  a  somewhat  different  snr&oe,  and 
a  different  position  and  per^tective.  On  care- 
fully regarding  it  with  both  eyes,  its  apparent 
position  is  intermediate  to  the  two  before 
found ;  the  back  and  in  a  degree  both  tiie 
sides  are  now  viuble,  and  the  book  obviously 
stands  in  relief  toward  the  eyes.  These  ap- 
pearances, alluded  to  by  Euclid,  were  more 
definitely  observed  and  described  by  Galen 
about  1,700  years  since.  The  £umliar  but  re- 
markable result  is,  that  we  neither  see  objects 
double  nor  as  flat  surfiioea ;  but  always,  when 
not  too  far  removed,  as  having  depth  or  re- 
lit^ or  as  existing  in  a  ^aoe  whudi  ahowa 
this  third  dimanmm.  ^ee  Tisnnr.)  A  dift* 
gram  expresting  to  tiie  c^e  G^len'a  resnlta  wai 
drawn  by  Baptasta  Pmta;  and  frcnn  this,  about 
A.  D.  1698,  Jaoopo  Ohiineuti  prepared  pairs 
of  drawings  (one  pair  ot  which  is  believed  to 
be  BtiU  preserved  in  a  museum  at  Lille)  in- 
tended to  show  persons  as  seen  by  the  two 
eyes  separately,  and  such  that,  if  viewed  with 
the  eyes  "crowed"  by  looking  at  a  point  nearer 
to  them  than  are  the  drawuigs,  so  that  eadt 
eye  receives  the  image  of  that  which  is  before 
the  other,  they  are  combined,  ^ving  a  sint^ 
image  in  relief.  This  method,  the  "oouJar 
stereosoope,"  is  still  conveniently  resorted  to. 
aSbw  smne  praotice,  by  those  who  would  get 
tiie  stereosoopio  effect  ct  riews  without  em- 
ph^ing  an  instrument.  Aquiloidns  (1618) 
wrote  a  Tdmne  on  the  yimm  of  aoM  ot;Je(^ 
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fa  wbkih  this  prlndble  was  Intoxidnoed.  'Mi. 
Harris  Q.776)  treated  on  the  rabjeot,  among 
o&er  thxnga  referring  Qm  obviondy  solid  form 
of  ihB  nose  as  seen  by  its  owner  to  this  effect 
OFvimon  with  two  eyes.  Prof.  EUiot^  in  18B4, 
Is  said  to  have  oonceiTod  the  pUm  of  an  instra- 
ment  for  combining  the- two  sin^e-eye  pio- 
tares,  mentioning  it  to  two  or  three  friends, 
but  not  carrying  it  into  exeoation  until  1889. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Prof.  Wheatstone — to 
whom  is  anquestionably  due  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing devised  the  first  effeotoal  and  satisfaotory 
instmment  for  combining  two  monocular  draw- 
ings or  pictures  into  a  Bolid  image,  as  well  as  of 
having  distinctly  brought  before  the  physicists 
and  the  public  tue  truth  that  oor  actual  percep- 
tion of  solidity  depends  on  the  combination  of 
two  such  visual  pictures — had  e^bited  before 
the  royal  society  in  1886,  and  also  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  association,  his  **  reflecting  stereo- 
scope," demonstrating  its  ^ower  to  unite  pairs 
<tf  plane  geometrical  drawmgs  into  angle  and 
■olia  forms.  Elliott's  device  was  simply  a 
wooden  box,  18  inches  long,  V  broad,  and  4i 
deep,  in  the  closed  or  remote  end  of  which 
Uie  di'«^"i'lft*'  pictures  were  placed.  The 
Tiews  he  first  employed  wore  two  represent- 
ing a  leaning  cross,  with  the  moon  and  the 
branchless  stem  of  a  small  tree,  nearly  in  line, 
and  as  seen  from  slightly  different  positions. 
Ko  mirrors  or  lenses  are  required ;  but  on  look- 
ing into  the  box,  on  the  "  ocular  stereoscope" 
plan,  (ffosring  the  eyes,  the  ootire  view  appears 
tostandfinrthinso^tyorreliefl  Wheatstone's 
arrangement,  fiu*  siqmior  to  this,  oon^ts  of 
two  plane  mirrors  ahont  4  inches  square^  so 
placed  as  to  make  each  an  an^e  of  about  46° 
with  the  axis  of  the  correepondii^  eye,  the 
two  mirrors  being  thus  at  rif^t  angles  to  each 
other,  and  the  drawings  on  separate  slips  being 
preeented,  each  toward  a  mirror,  at  the  two 
sides,  and  at  such  a  distance  snd  angle  that 
the  reflected  images  thrown  to  the  two  eyes 
respectively  shall'  appear  to  have  come  from  a 
ringle  object  at  a  correspon^ng  distance  be- 
hind the  mirrora.  Thus  the  two  views  are  in 
effect  superinutosed  and  united,  as  in  natural 
vinou;  and  if  unlike  each  other  in  qnite  or 
nearly  the  same  way  as  when  recdved  by  the 
eyes  from  the  actual  object,  the  latter  will  be 
%xactly  represented,  though  it  may  be  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  bnt  appearing  in  solid  form,  so 
that  we  seem  even  to  look  around  and  beyond 
it  Two  pictures  of  a  bust  become  in  effect  a 
solid  bnst;  the  waters  of  a  cataraot  stand  forth 
hi  body;  a  forest,  a  mountain,  or  a  group  of 
persons  comes  out  in  depth,  and  we  look  be- 
tween and  beyond  the  individual  objects,  as 
in  the  natural  view.  In  1849  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster devised  a  more  oonveuient  form  of  instm- 
ment for  combining  the  two  pictures,  which  is 
now  in  common  use.  In  this,  two  convex 
lenses  properly  adjusted  are  employed  for 
viewing  tiie  pictares ;  or  more  commonly, 
parts     a  large  donble-convex  lens,  &• 

Tided  ia  the  middle,  the  thin  edges  bung  set 


toward  each  other,  and  at  the  ordinary  dia- 
tanoe  of  the  two  eyes,  about  2i  inches  apart. 
These  are  placed  in  a  convenient  box,  into 
which  the  observer  looks;  wliile  b^ond  them 
are  the  sUdes  or  double  views,  which,  in  case 
they  are  opaque,  as  upon  pasteboard,  are 
viewed  by  reflected,  or  if  tranffi>arent,  as 
on  glass,  by  transmitted  light.  A  diaphragm, 
extending  from  in  frvnt  between  and  to  a  lit- 
tle wa^  beyond  the  two  semi-lenses,  confines 
the  vision  of  each  eye  to  its  appropriate  plo- 
ture;  while  the  lenses,  refraoting  laterally 
outward  to  the  eyes  the  light  which  passes 
through  them,  cause  the  two  images  to  ap- 
pear as  if  originating  from  a  single  field  be- 
tween the  realplaoesof  the  views,  that  is,  thOT 
superimpose  these;  and  at  the  same  time  thdr 
effect  is  to  magnify  the  sin^  resulting  image. 
The  instrument  is  known  as  the  "  lenticular 
stereoscope."  In  the  best  Edmple  or  ksnd 
instruments,  the  semi-lenses  being  out  from  a 
single  lens  not  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  set  edge  to  edge,  a  angle  wide  aperture 
serves  for  both  eyes ;  and  the  instrument  then 
suits  all  eyes  wlUiout  acyusbnent,  and  allows 
of  an  increased  field  of  view.- — As  no  artist  can 
continually  and  with  certainty  execute  true 
pictures  of  trees,  persons,  or  other  near  ob- 
jects, with  just  those  differences  of  surface  and 
perspective  which  they  naturally  present  to 
the  two  eyes  separately.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  stereoscope  could  be  of  little  use  untjl 
ai^  byphotogr^hy.  The  piotnres  emplc^ed 
must  be  correct,  or  uieir  fomts  are  exaggerat- 
ed. Public  attention  seems  first  to  hare  been 
strongly  called  to  the  stereoscope  as  a  means  of 
amusement  and  of  the  improved  representation 
of  objects,  by  the  fine  display  of  lenticular  ster^ 
eoscopes  and  of  appropriate  photographic  views 
placed  by  M.  Duboscq  in  the.  ^eat  exhibition 
at  London  in  1861. — It  is  certun  that  the  per- 
ception of  solidity  or  reUe^  in  ordinary  vision, 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  degree  of 
convei^ence  of  the  axes  of  the  two-  eyes  (the 
optic  axes)  toward  the  object,  or  the  point  on 
ito  surface  of  which  at  any  moment  distinct 
vision  is  secured.  Though  we  usually  judge 
oi  distanoes  In  a  considerable  degree,  and  be- 
yond a  certain  limit  wholly,  by  light  and  shade, 
or  aerial  pwspective,  by  intervening  objects, 
and  by  aid  of  experience,  yet  when  the  objects 
or  thoT  parts  are  within  about  260  to  800  feet, 
there  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  degree  of 
oonvergency  of  the  optic  axes,  and  henoe  in  the 
effort  to  fix  the  eyeballs  in  the  required  posi- 
tions, and  doubtless  therefore  in  the  attending 
muscular  sensations.  Within  some  limit,  prob- 
ably that  named,  the  degree  and  character  of 
these  sensations,  though  unconsciously  to  him, 
enable  the  observer  to  judge  of  distanora ;  to 
determine  that  some  parte  of  a  ^ven  object 
are  nearer,  others  more  remote :  and  thus,  per- 
haps, daring  the  ra[nd  pli^  of  tiie  eyes  over 
the  object,  to  obtwi  tluU  sense  of  distances 
which  we  interpret  into  solidly  of  the  object. 
For  otijeots  about  fiSO*  Ibet  away,  the  op&e  an- 
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e  is  small,  and  the  senaation  of  effort  slight ; 
ht  those  mnch  beyond  this,  both  these  in  ef- 
fect vanish,  and  relief  is  no  longer  a  perception, 
but  only  an  inference ;  for  dis^ces  far  within 
the  limit,  the  conTcrgency  and  sensation  be- 
come marlced.  Looking  into  the  stereoscope, 
the  effort  to  converge  the  eyes  most  be  made, 
the  sensation  of  snch  effort  attends,  and  relief 
is  perceived.  It  may  be  in  this  way  that  two 
views  of  an  otfjeot  a  mile  distant,  and  taken  by' 
the  doable  camera  in  common  oae,  its  lenses 
litfle  fbrther  a^art  than  the  eyes,  stiU  show  re- 
lief when  seen  in  the  instroment ;  and  that,  as 
has  been  stated,  even  two  flat  piotnres  exactly 
alike  have  in  the  instmment  been  made  to  af- 
ford a  view  in  relief.  Brewster  argues  that  to 
produce  perfect  stereoscopic  effect,  the  two 
views  should  always  be  taken  through  lenses 
of  the  donble  photographic  camera,  baring  no 
mofe  than  ^  Inch  diameter,  and  placed  no  more 
than  2^  inches  apart,  or  successively  throogh 
one  SQCu  lens  shifted  only  to  such  distance,  so 
as  to  answer  exactly  to  the  pictures  furnishea  in 
nature  to  the  two  eyes.  When  there  are  moving 
oltfeota  in  the  field,  and  also  in  taking  "  Instan- 
taneons  views,"  so  called,  the  dontue  camera 
beoomes  requisite,  or  two  ringle  cameras,  sta- 
ti<»ted  at  suitable  distance  and  acting  togeth- 
er. For  stationary  objects  the  single  camera 
is  conveniently  used,  the  pictures  bein^  taken 
in  succession.  In  takii^  stereoscopic  pictures, 
it  has  been  customary  (though  probably  the 
tendency  is  now  back  toward  the  natural  con- 
ditions) to  exaggerate  the  effect  both  in  respect 
to  distance  between  stations  and  to  the  size  of 
lens.  When  the  plates  used  are  less  sensitive, 
larger  lenses  may  be  employed  to  accelerate 
the  process;  sometimes  those  of  3,  8,  or  4 
inches  diameter.  Bo  a  broad  base  or  distance 
between  stations  of  the  camera  is  resorted  to 
for  tlie  purpose  df  exaggerating  the  relief;  for 
near  persons  or  statues,  sometimes  as  much  as 
6  to  6  inches ;  for  landscapes,  TO  to  20  inches, 
or  even  several  feet  Thus,  strongly  differing 
ddes,  perspectives,  or  prqjectionsof  tiie  objects 
are  obtained.  In  tiie  double  camera,  the  tubes 
throng  which  light  enters,  to  be  thrown  by  a 
owiTex  lens  in  each  on  the  prepared  plates,  are 
not  ^wdlel,  but  inclined  to  each  other  at  a 
certain  angle,  which  is  usually  less  in  the  cam- 
eras for  taking  portraits  than  in  those  for  views. 
But  in  taking  the  photographic  visiting  cai^ 
by  4  parallel  tubes  iMrectod  toward  the  person 
and  view  at  the  same  time,  4  pictures  are  ob- 
tained ;  then,  without  shifllng  the  person  or 
instrument,  4  others  upon  another  portion  of 
the  same  slide ;  and  it  is  unexpectedly  found 
that  of  these,  any  right-hand  image  being 
suitably  placed  in  the  sterecwoope  with  any 
left-hand  image,  perfect  relief  is  the  result. 
With  near  objects,  a  long  base  line  and  marked 
difference  of  perspective  result  in  distorting 
the  objects  in  the  direction  from  before  back- 
ward (that  of  depth) ; '  all  streets,  buildingq, 
and  similar  views  eitendins  away  from  the 
^re,  ^)pear  dlaproportitmately  long;  and  in 


persons,  the  head,  or  an  advanced  foot,  or  the 
dress,  is  thrown  forward  to  a  disagreeable  ex- 
tent This  principle,  however,  becomes  useful 
in  case  of  bodies  so  distant  that  to  the  eyes, 
near  together  as  they  are,  they  cannot  present 
the  solid  form.  Remote  mountuns,  buildings, 
&c.,  flat  to  ordinary  vision,  are  made  to  ^ve 
unlike  views  by  placing  the  cameras  many  feet 
^Mu-t,  as  they  would  to  a  person  whose  visual 
ot|[ans  could  be  eorrespondui^y  separated;  and 
in  the  stereoscope  snen  views  actually  give  the 
solid  form.  This  is  also  the  pTinoi|tl6  o£ 
tele-Bta«oscope  of  Helmholtz,  m  which  4  mir- 
rors are  so  ^aoed  diagonally,  the  outer  pair 
many  feet  s^art,  and  the  inner  at  the  d'lBtanoe 
suiting  the  eyes,  that  the  binocular  parallaz 
or  an^e  between  the  two  lines  of  sight  is  great- 
ly enlarged,  and  distinct  relief  is  secured  in  ob- 
jects very  remote.  The  angle  made  by  the 
axes  of  the  two  eyes  at  the  point  viewed  (the 
"  optic  angle*')  is,  by  both  the  two  methods 
last  named,  in  effect  greatiy  enlarged — this  an- 
gle being  always  ahorizontal  one — as  if  the  ob- 
ject were  very  near ;  butthevisual  angle  of  the 
obiei^  usually  regarded  espedally  in  the  verti- 
oal  direodon,  remaining  just  That  it  would  be 
with  the  ordinary  base  between  the  eyes,  the 
result  is  12uit  tiie  judgment  of  tiie  observor  is 
deceived,  and,  unless  proportionate  magni^png 
power  of  lenses  be  employed,  the  olyeot  appears 
actually  diminished  in  size.  Hie  princ^e  of 
increased  distance  between  stations  la  availed 
of  in  taking  stereoscopes  of  the  moon,  as  has 
been  done  by  L.  M.  Rutherfiird  of  New  York, 
and  by  W.  De  la  Bue  of  London.  At  differ- 
ent seasons  the  moon  presents  sl^htiy  dlfferrat 
faces  toward  the  earth ;  and  two  views  taken 
from  positions  in  the  earth's  orbit  10°  apart, 
and  placed  in  the  stereoscope,  ^ve  a  perfect 
and  beautiful  globe,  its  sur&ce  diversified  with 
the  well  known  lights  and  ahades  of  tiiat  In- 
piinary.  H.  Claude^  of  Londtni,  has  devised  a 
me&od  in  which  relief  is  secured  by  means  of 
the  image  of  a  single  picture  or  ottject  tiirown 
on  a  ground  glass  screen,  henoe  termed  a  stereo- 
monosoope.  In  this  case  it  is  asserted  that 
the  image  in  relief  is  visible  to  several  specta- 
tors at  the  same  time.  -  Another  method,  by 
Kr.  Maugham,  applies  glasses  of  oomplemui- 
tary  colors,  say  green  and  red,  to  the  rays 
irhich  are  thrown  by  a  magic  lantern  on  the 
screen,  and  corresponding  glasses  to  the  two 
eyes  of  each  observer,  in  oraer  to  keep  sepa- 
rate the  rays  of  the  two  images ;  but  much 
light  is  in  this  way  lost,  and  the  image  is  ffunt 
llr.  Thomas  Skaife,  <^  Blaokbeath,  England, 
ndng  a  small  thin  loos,  of  1  inch  fbcus,  has  ob- 
tained  almost  instantaneous  views  which,  when 
magnified,  are  still  extremely  well  defined  and 
perfect,  and  whioh  he  has  termed  pistolograplis. 
Enclosed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  the 
three  semi-fosed  into  one,  one  of  these  minia- 
ture pictures  retdus  its  beauty,  while  it  is  pro- 
tected and  preserved;  the  combination  he  has 
termed  the  ohromo-or^rtaL  It  is  sUted  tiiat 
iSr.  John  Sang,  of  Kirkoaldy,  has  recent^,  by 
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meam  as  yet  hspt  seoret,  imparted  the  etereo- 
Momo  effect,  or  relief,  to  copies  of  flat  snrfiBces, 
saoh  as  paintings  and  engraviiigB. — Several  in- 
gtmmenta  Iuito  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  ezhibitinK  a  large  nnmber  of  views  in  sac- 
Msaionf  nsoallj  involving  the  revolution  of  an 
radleaa  band  carrTing  holders,  In  which  the 
Adea  or  views  are  previooslj  placed,  and  hj 
which  they  are  bron^t  sncoesdvely  into  snit- 
■ble  pomink  Fro£  H.  W.  Dove,  by  covering 
didea  with  printed  lines,  each  one  repeatea,~ 
for  one  eye  oommendng  evenly,  and  for  the 
o^er  every  dtemate  line  being  set  in  or  in- 
dented, has  secured  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
eflfoct  of  a  double-refracting  crystal.  He  has 
ftocordittg^  proposed  to  detect  spurious  bank 
notes  whidi  are  copies  of  the  genuine,  by  ob- 
serving any  snspected  note  alongdde  of  one 
known  to  be  genuine  in  the  atereosoope ;  if  the 
former  be  spnrious,  slight  -misplacements  of 
words  or  lines,  inappreciable  to  the  unaided 
eye,  will  distinctly  snow  the  double-refractive 
effect,  by  an  apparent  projection  of  such  out  of 
the  plane  ci  the  paper.  Copies  of  prints  or 
dmwii^  may  in  like  manner  be  known  from 
tiie  oridnals;  with  gentdne  duidicate  notes  or 
prints  uie  effect  is  not  observed.  Other  appli- 
cations have  been  proposed,  though  not  yet 
probably  to  any  great  extent  ad<q»ted.  But  as 
a  means  of  amnsonent,  within  the  pasi  10 
years  the  rtereoscope  has  risen  to  a  very  prom- 
inent place  in  oommeroe  as  well  as  in  art; 
and  experienced  artists  are  already  vidting  al- 
most every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
known  or  supposed  to  offer  objects  of  bistorioal 
interest  or  scenery  of  striking  character;  while 
groxm  iUoatxative  of  dome^o  and  other  sup- 
poaaue  aoenea  and  dtnations  are  multiplied 
erautinnally. — Pnt.  E.  Ebtersonf  of  Troy  nni- 
TetritT)  ^*  lus  devised  a  dnmle  means 
of  remedying  a  common  defect  of  the  len- 
ticular stereoscope.  (See  the  *'  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sdeuce,"  Nov.  1861.)  The  two  semi- 
lanses  bting  fixed  at  the  distance  from  each 
other  mi^iosed  to  be  that  ordinarily  required, 
there  may  still  be  very  great  diGSoolty  or 
eren  an  impossibility  of  uniting  the  two  pio- 
toree  on  the  slides  into  one  impreenon  in  re- 
fief;  and  this  mainly  from  two  causes — that 
the  pictures  are  at  improper  distances  apart, 
the  distance  between  their  centres  varying 
from  2}  to  81  inches ;  and  that  the  width  be- 
tween ibi  observer's  eyes  may  also  change 
nnidi.  An  instrument  enabUng  us  to  see 
equally  wdl  views  whose  separation  may  vary 
by  an  iiuh  or  more  thns  becomes  a  denderap 
torn.  Ih  the  of^nary  anangonent,  moreover, 
Um  aise  of  «udi  idctnre  is  confined  to  about  8 
inches  each  way,  or  an  area  of  0  square  inobes ; 
the  views  must  be  taken  under  an  angle  oor- 
respOD^Dgl^  small ;  and  even  if  tiiese  be  after- 
ward magnified  in  viewing,  still  nothing  Is 
added  in  this  way  to  the  actual  ccnnpletoness 
of  det^la.  Kow,  while  the  lenses  employed 
in  the  atereosoope  are  each  oonstimt  in  fi>cal 
length,  yet  «aidk  will  y}srj  in  the  power  of  de- 


fleding  a  ray,  this  power  increasing  fl>om  the 
centre  out  to  the  thin  edge.  Consequently, 
pictures  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  be  readily 
united  through  the  middle  part  of  the  lenses, 
require  to  be  separated  more  and  more  as  we 
separate  the  lenses  themselves,  looking  through 
their  more  deflecting  portions.  This  oiroum- 
stanoe  soiQiests  the  means  of  giving  to  the  in- 
strument a  general  character,  ancTadapting  it 
to  all  sorts  <n  views  as  well  as  to  differences  in 
the  width  betweoi  the  eyes.  The  modification 
given  is  that  of  rendering  the  lenses  movable  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  approaching  till  the  edges 
touch,  or  separating  as  far  as  the  eyes  will  al- 
low, each  lens  moving  through  slightly  more 
than  an  inch.  The  lenses  must  move  simulta- 
neously, at  the  same  rate,  and  in  opporite  di- 
rections; when  the  right  lens  moves  to  the 
^ht,  the  left  goes  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  accompli^ed  by  fitting  the  lenses  to 
^ide  in  a  brass  frame,  and  attaching  the  lower 
edge  of  each  to  a  nut ;  within  the  right  nut 
turns  a  right-hand  screw,  and  within  the  left  a 
left-hand  screw ;  and  the  threads  of  both  screws 
b^ng  out  in  the  same  horizontal  rod,  both 
lenses  are  actuated  nmultaneonsly  and  oppo- 
sitely by tominc  the  rod  bya muled  head  at 
one  ride  of  the  tnatrament.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, the  sep^ation  of  the  centres  may  vary 
from  2  as  far  as  to  4^  inches,  or  with  achro- 
matic lenses  to  6  inches ;  and  as  an  incidental 
advantage,  views  may  thus  be  employed  which, 
as  taken,  cover  an  area  of  20  square  inches,  or 
twice  that  of  those  in  general  use. 

STEREOTYPE  PKmxiKG.  Bee  PiminNG. 

STERLING.   See  Pouiro  Steelino. 

STERLING,  JoBiT,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
Eaimes  castielin  the  isle  of  Bute,  20, 
1806,  died  at  Ventnor,  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
BepL  18,  1844.  His  &ther,  Edward  Ster&ig, 
had  been  educated  for  the  Irish  bar,  had  serv- 
ed for  a  lime  as  captain  in  the  army,  was  now 
Occupied  as  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  after- 
ward became  a  leading  writer  of  the'London 
"Times."  John  was  tk  second  of  7  chil- 
dren, 5  of  whom  died  in  youth.  The  family 
removed  to  Paris  during  the  peace  of  1614,  but 
fled  on  the  xetom  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and 
settled  in  London.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  whence  he 
was  removed  in  the  following  year  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  the  chief 
speaker  in  the  union  debating  dub,  and  was 
intimate  witik  a  ^onp  of  yoang  men  including 
F.  D.  Hanrioe,  B.  0.  Trench,  J.  IC.  Eemble, 
Oharles  Bnller,  and  Honekton  Hilnes.  In 
18S8  he  and  his  tA&oA  ICaorice  became  pro- 
prietors and  editors  oi  the  recently  estabush- 
ed  "Athenssum,"  which  soon  passed  oat  of 
their  hands.  Sterling  continued  to  reside  in 
London,  and  gained  the  friendsh^  of  Cole- 
ridge, of  whom  he  was  a  most  enthnaiastio  ad- 
mirer. In  1829-'80  he  wrote  his  novel  of 
"Arthur  Coningsby"  (8  vols.,  1888),  the  hero 
of  which  foreshadowed  hie  own  career  by  pass* 
ing  tiirongb  radicalism,  by  means  of  what  Oar- 
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calls  th«  "Ooleridgean  logerdemain,"  up 
to  faith  in  tiie  ohnroh,  in  whioh  ne  finally  takea 
Ofders.  In  1880  he  was  married^  and  soon  af- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  faia  health,  went  with  his 
wife  to  the  island  of  St  Yinoent  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  resided  16  months  on  a  sncar 
estate.  In  18S3,  under  the  inflaenoe  of  nia 
former  tntor,  J.  0.  Hare,  and  of  Ooleridge,  he 
resolved  to  enter  holy  orders,  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Ohiohestw  in  188i,  and  at  onee 
became  curate  of  Harstmonoeaax  in  Sosse^ 
where  his  friend  Hare  was  rector.  At  the  boA 
8  montbs  ill  healtii  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  ministrr,  which  ne  nenr  reeomed. 
He  remored  to  London,  where  he  now  first 
met  Oarlyle,  who  soon  filled  t^e  place  of  Men- 
tor to  him,  which  bad  before  been  held  hj 
Ot^eridge.  Fran  this  time  Uteratnre  was  his 
diief  pursuit  C^l^e  describes  him  as  hvuj 
bet  unproductiTe,  roaming  among  his  frirada, 
a  welcome  illumination  to  all,  his  address 
everywhere  pleasant  and  enlivening.  His  ill 
health  oontinning,  in  1886  he  went  to  the  south 
of  France,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Hadei- 
ra;  part  of  the  years  1888  and  1889  he  passed 
in  Italy;  visited  Madeira  again  in  1840:  and 
in  18il  settled  at  Falmonth,  from  whi<ui  he 
made  ftequent  visits  to  Lcoidon.  Meantime  he 
had  oontoibnted  to  "Blackwood's  Magarine** 
his  delightftd  "Legendary  Lore;"  wrote  for  the 
"Westminster  Beview,"  then  under  the  charge 
of  Jolut  Stuart  IGU;  and  was  engaged  on  other 
oompositions,  in  |>rose  and  verse.  For  the  pnr^ 

Sose  of  meeting  him  on  his  hasty  visits  to  Iion> 
on,  the  Sterling  club  had  been  formed,  among 
the  members  of  which,  bende  his  Mends  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  Tennyson  and  Sir  Gr.  0. 
Lewis.  He  published  in  1889  a  collection  of 
minor  poems ;  in  1841  '*  The  Election,"  a  poem 
of  English  life  and  society;  and  in  1843  a 
drama  entitled  *'Btrafibrd."  During  the  last 
named  year  both  his  wife  and  mother  died, 
and  his  own  health  was  rendered  more  pre^ 
oarioos  by  the  bursting  d  a  blood  vessel  He 
retired  in  1848  to  th^ble  of  Wight,  and  there 
commenced  a  poem  entitled  "Ooeur  de  Ijon«" 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In  1848 
a  collection  of  his  "  Essays  and  Tales,"  from 
periodicals,  was  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hare, 
with  a  biography  prefixed  (2  vob.).  The  biog- 
raphy dw^t  specially  upon  the  relig^ns  as- 
pects of  his  character,  as  a  heroic  truth-seek- 
er and  a  laborions  curate.  Hr.  Oarlyle,  deem- 
ing tills  the  least  significant  phase  of  his  career, 
holding  that  artistic  admiration  was  his  /ort&y 
and  not  devotion  in  any  form,  and  oondemning 
his  entrance  into  the  church  as  "  a  weak,  false, 
unwise,  and  unpermitted  step,"  published  in 
18S1  his  own  '^LIf»  of  Sterling,'*  one  of  his 
best  prodnotims  imi  one  of  the  moat  ranark- 
able  of  biographies.  In  1861  "Twelvo  Letters 
bv  John  Steiung"  wwe  edited  by  his  relative, 
Mr.  Ooningham. 

8T£BNB£R0,  Auzakdsk  von,  baron,  a 
German  novelist,  b<nit  near  Bevel,  in  Esthonla, 
April  as,  1806.  He  was  ednoated  at  Dorpat^ 


and  abandoned  tiie  stn^  of  law  tm  litaraftm. 
He  left  Bossia  in  1880,  passed  aev«ral  years  in 
travel,  and  since  1848  has  lived  in  Berlin.  His 
writings  are  lively,  satirical,  and  aristocratic. 
Several  collections  of  his  works  have  been 
pubUe^ed. 

STEBNE,  LxuszKoE,  an  En^i^  divin«  and 
author,  bom  in  Olonmel,  Ireland,  Nov.  S4, 
1718,  died  in  London,  March  18,  1768.  His 
parents  were  both  English,  and  Ids  fUher,  Ro- 
ger Sterne,  a  grandson  of  Br.  itiehard  Sterne, 
n^loBbop  of  Tork  In  the  time  (tf  CSiarles  IL, 
was  a  lieutenant  in  Haadarfde*8  reramant,  th» 
movements  d  which,  '*from  barradc  to  trans- 
port, tnm  beland  to  En^and,"  yomw  Lau- 
rence followed  until  his  10th  year,  when  he 
was  pnt  to  school  at  Hali&x  in  England.  Hav- 
ing been  adcmted  by  his  irimpn^m,  Mr.  Sterne 
of  ElTiogton,  he  was  in  1788  admitted  of  Jems 
college,  Oambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1786 ;  soon  after  which  he  took  orders  and 
was  presented,  through  the  influence  <tf  his 
uncle,  the  Bev.  Jaques  Sterne,  to  the  living 
of  Sutton  in  Yorkwire,  to  which  prefmnmt 
a  few  years  later  was  added  a  prebend  in  Yoxk 
cathodal.  In  1741  he  was  married  after  an 
ardent  oonrtddp  of  several  years,  althtfuf^  he 
Hved  long  enongh  to  owdially  hate  his  wife ; 
and  about  thftsame  time,  throng  her  oooneo* 
tions,  he  ohtidned  the  living  of  Btillington,  ad- 
J<^ning  Sutton.  For  nearly  SO  years  he  pmv 
tned  the  career  of  a  rarti  incumbent,  eqjoying 
good  health  and  amumng  himself  with  "  booka, 
painting,  fiddling,  and  uiooting;"  and  during 
this  period  his  only  pnblioations  ^pear  to  have 
been  two  sermons,  although  he  probably  wroto 
political  paragrwhs  for  the  newqu^rs,  and  ia 
said  to  have  conducted  for  some  time  a  periodi- 
cal electioneering  paper  in  the  whig  interest 
In  1769  he  publi^ed  at  York,  under  the  psen- 
donyme  of  *'  Mr.  Yorick,'*  the  first  two  volumes 
of  "  Tristam  Shandy,"  which  were  reprinted 
in  London  ear^  in  1760.  The  8d  and  4th  vol- 
umes sf^teared  In  1761,  tiie  6th  and  6th  in 
im,  the  Ttii  and  8th  in  1765,  and  the  9th  fai 
1767.  Long  bMiwe  the  completion  of  the  wul:, 
the  charm  and  the  novels  of  the  s^le,  abropt 
and  exclamatory  rather -than  continnoua,  the 
whimsical  digressions,  the  exqninto  touches 
of  pathos  and  humor,  and  its  many  admirably 
conceived  oharactors,  had  taken  an  extraordi- 
nary hold  upon  the  public,  and  Sterne  took  his 
place  by  the  tide  of  fielding  and  Bichardsm 
and  SmoUett  as  a  great  writer  of  prose  fiction. 
He  was  extensively  lionized  in  London,  where 
people  were  invited  a  fortnight  in  advance  to 
dine  with  him;  and  Boswell  has  recorded 
Johnson's  remark  that  "  the  man,  Sterne,  had 
engageDkcnts  for  three  months."  Theernditi(m 
whlim  so  greatiy  astonished  the  not  very  learned 
readers  who  waLwHued  the  appearanoe  of  "  Tria- 
tarn  ffliandy,**  wUl  however  acarooly  stand  the 
test  of  modem  criitidsm;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Feniar  in  lUs  "  Illustrations  of 
Stone"  (1798),  that  the  qn^t  imageiT  and  the 
quainter  oonoeits  and  fiubics  soattsna  throng 
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flie  book,  were  larselx  borroTed  from  Babe- 
Isb,  BnrtoB,  and  outer  anthora  not  ^nerallj 
read  in  Steme'a  time  or  even  now.  But  after 
nuAftsHberal  allowances  for  plairiarinns,  his 
Unelfl  Tobr,  Ootpona  Trim,  lb.  Bhandr,  Dr. 
Hop,  and  widow  Wadman,  "oreationa  of  a 
lliw  nnoj  working  in  an  ideal  abnoqdiere,  and 
not  mere  oopiee  or  oarioatnres  of  indhndnali- 
tiea  aotnallT  obserred,"  most  be  considered 
be;fond  ail  donbt  amimg  the  most  original  per- 
awagea  in  fiction ;  and  in  his  peonliar  vein  of 
homor  it  wooJd  be  diffionlt  to  name  my  author 
whom  he  resembles.  Thackeray  has  noted  the 
infloenoe  of  Sterne's  earlj  assodation  with  mil- 
itary mm  and  scenes  npon  some  of  the  most 
d^lhtftil  and  piotnreBtjne  passages,  which  he 
eharai^erizes  as  "  reminiscenoes  of  the  boy  who 
had  lived  with  the  followers  of  William  and 
Karlborongh,  and  had  beat  time  with  his  little 
feet  to  the  pipers  i^BamilUes  in  DnbUn  barrack 
ynd,  or  played  witih  the  torn  flags  and  halberda 
ef  Iblpuiqaet  on  the  parade  ground  at  Olon- 
mel."  In  iTftO  and  1766,  dnringthe  pahUoation 
of  "Tristam  Shandy,"  appeared  4  Tolnmes  of 
■craions,  also  by  Mr.  Yonok,**  whidi  met  with 
considerable  fiiTor,  more  perhi^  on  the  soore 
of  their  paternity  ^an  on  account  of  their  aetwd 
merit.  Gray,  in  his  correspondence,  while  ad- 
mitting that  "  they  are  in  style  most  proper  for 
the  polpit,"  confeeaeB  that  the  anthor  seems 
"crften  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and 
ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the 
aadienoe."  In  1760  Sterne  received  an  addi- 
tional living  at  Ooxwold  in  Yorkahire;  bnt 
subsequent  to  this  time  he  seema  to  have  lived 
piincipaUy  in,  London  or  on  the  eontinwt,  leav- 
tag  his  wub  and  daughter  to  redde  in  York.  In 
Vm  he  Tirit«d  IVanee.  and  between  1764  and 
1767  spent  muoh  time  in  southern  Europe  for 
tiwbeMfit  of  Ilia  health,  now  aerionsly  impidred. 
Betoming  to  England,  he  recorded  the  nnpres- 
AsDB  of  his  travelB  in  *'  The  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney," which  speedily  obtained  a  European  rep- 
ntation.  He  died  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  first  part  only  was 
completed,  at  hired  lodgings  in  London,  sur- 
ronnded  by  strangers,  by  whom,  it  has  been 
isid,  his  body  was  rifled  while  he  was  expiring. 
In  1776  hie  daughter  Lydia  puUished  8  volumes 
of  his  **  Letters  to  his  Friends,**  aoeompanied 
by  a  short  antobiogr^hioal  memoir;  and  in 
the  same  year  appeared  "Letters  to  Eliza," 
etariating  o  10  nttors  addressed  by  Sterne 
in  Uaroh  and  A|Hil,  1767,  to  "  Hrs.  Elizabeth 
Drq>er,  wife  <tf  Daniel  Draper,  Esq.,  oonnaellor 
at  Bombay,  and  at  present  chief  of  the  faotory  at 
Bant,"  and  mother  collection  of  letters  in  one 
Tohnne.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
mento  and  a  collection  of  "  Seven  Letters  by 
Sterne  and  his  Friends,"  printed  for  private 
circulation  in  1844,  theee  are  his  only  remain- 
ing writings  that  have  been  published. — Of  the 
personal  onaraoter  of  Sterne,  as  seen  in  his  life 
and  letters,  no  fevorable  impression  can  be 
fimned.  The  latter  show  him  to  have  been 
indiffiBreot  to  the  dotiee  <d  hia  pnteion,  lax 


in  principle,  a  bad  husband,  a  ^thless  lover, 
ofiTering  bis  affections  to  2  or  8  married  women 
at  once,  the  dupe  of  every  coarse  flatterer,  and 
fiUse  to  hia  profeeeirau  of  virtue  or  senBibilit?. 
With  wonderfol  power  to  move  his  re^ara  to 
tears  or  laughter,  he  was  rather  a  great  jester 
than  a  great  humorist,  wasting  his  pathos  on 
tiie  most  trivial  oltjeoto,  apparently  "  to  make 
points  and  seek  applause,"  and  leaving  the 
mind  in  doubt  whether  it  were  genuine  feeling 
or  a  pieoe  of  oonsnmmate  acting.  If  aaaon,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  opinion  that  "  not  even  the 
floiality  of  bis  pathos  can  take  away  the  effect 
on  our  sympathies,"  and  that  "so  far  as  eensi- 
bility  can  be  taught  by  flctiooj  his  works  teadi 
it.'*  The  gravest  charge  brought  against  bhn, 
and  one  whioh  not  even  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  nor  the  exquisite  accu- 
racy and  finish  of  his  diction  can  palliate,  is  a 
tendency  to  indeomoy.  ^  There  is  not  a  page  in 
Sterne's  writings,'*  Bars  Thackengr,  -with  a  se- 
•wtitj  pezliapa  not  wholly  merited,  '^bnt  haa 
Bomedung  that  were  better  awaj,  a  latent  oor^ 
mption — a  hint,  as  d  some  impure  presence ; 
fhe  foul  satyr's  eyes  leer  out  of  the  leaves  con- 
Btantly.*'  Sterne  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  hec- 
tio  and  conaamptive  appearance. 

STERNHOLD,  Thomas,  an  English  writer 
of  paahns,  bom  in  Hampshire  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century,  died  in  1549. 
He  was  groom  of  the  robra  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  and  was  noted  at  court  for  hia 
poetical  talents  and  extreme  piety.  Impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  substitute  for 
the  profane  songs  in  vogue,  he  undertook  a 
translation  into  metre  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
hopii^  thOT  mic^t  beoome  popular  with  tiie 
comtiers.  He  completed  on&  87.  which  were 
printed  in  1649,  after  his  death,  with  7  Ity  Hop^- 
kins,  under  thetitieof '^All  soch  Psalms  <tfl^ 
vid  as  Thomas  Stemholde,  late  Grome  <tf  tili6< 
Eingea  H^Jeatyes  Bobes,  did  in  his  lyfe<^me 
drawe  into  Ei^lyshe  Metre.'*  The  version  was 
completed  by  John  Hopkius  and  others,  and 
was  published  in  1662  as  "The  Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,  collected  into  English  Metre  by  T. 
Btemhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred 
with  the  Ebreu ;  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them 
-withal  ;**  under  which  title  it  was  annexed  to 
the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  continued 
in  use  until  superseded  by  tiie  HKew  Veraon'* 
of  Tate  and  Brady,  first  published  in  1690. 
Bternhold  was  also  the  anthor  of  "Oert^ 
Chafers  of  tiie  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  drawen 
faito  Metre  "  (Londonr,  1549).  Stemhold'a  ver- 
sions are  now  remembered  only  for  their  an- 
tiquity and  the  prominent  place  tiicy  once  oc- 
cupied in  English  psalmody. 

8TE8I0HORTT8,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  ia 
Him  era,  Sicily,  flourished  during  the  first  part 
of  the  6th  century  B.  0.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  80  or  86.  The  incidents  of 
his  life  are  mostly  of  doubtfbl  authenticity.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Catena,  and 
to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Phalaris, 
^rrant  of  Agrigentom,  ud  is  aapposed  to  here 
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tntTelled  in  Greece.  Soldaa  smthat  Usname 
was  originally  Tisias,  but  was  changed  to  Sted- 
dioms  Moaase  be  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
ohonu  for  rin^ng  to  the  harp.  B7  some  he 
has  been  called  the  inrentor  of  choral  poetry. 
He  wrote  in  the  Poiio  dialect,  intermixed  with 
epic.  His  poems  were  diiefly  on  heroic  sab- 
jects,  idthoogh  he  wrote  many  on  themes  more 
purely  lyrical.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greek 
poets  who  oomposed  erotic  poems.  Fragments 
only  of  his  writings  are  now  extant.  The  best 
oollection  is  that  of  0.  F.  Kleine,  entitled  8ta- 
tiehori  Bimerermi  JP¥agmenta,  with  a  disserta- 
tion on  his  life  and  poetry  (8to.,  Berlin,  1828). 

8TETH0S00PE.  See  AusonLUTioir. 

STETTIN  a  town  of  Pmssia,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  and  of  the  administra* 
tLve  district  of  its  own  name,  ritoated  on  the 
left  bank  ai  the  Oder,  76  m.  a.  E.  ftom  Berlin ; 
pop.  in  1868,  68,094.  The  river  is  crossed  bj 
two  bridges,  and  the  town  is  defended  by  walls, 
a  (^tadel,  and  several  forts  and  outworks.  It 
{a  entered  by  6  principal  and  sereral  smaller 
gates,  3  of  the  fbrmer  being  highly  ornament- 
ed. The  town  is  old,  bnt  it  contains  several 
fine  squares,  and  is  gwerally  well  boilt  The 
ancient  castle  of  Stettin,  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  ooDt&ina  a 
oollection  of  northern  antiquities,  and  in  the 
ohapel  attached  to  it  is  the  daoal  vault.  Wool- 
len, linen,  cotton,  sdgar,  anchors,  &c.,  are  man- 
ofutarea.  The  value  of  the  Imports  in  1864 
was  $18,995,800,  and  of  the  exports  $6,671,660. 
Ir  1868  Ha  total  value  of  tbe  imports  waa 
$17,000,000.  The  nomber  of  vessels  entered 
in  1868  was  8,007,  tonnage  641,978 ;  and  68,672 
tons  of  shipping  waa  re^stered  in  the  port- 
In  the  year  830  a  large  village  and  a  temple  to 
the  Wendish  idol  Trigloff  occupied  the  present 
rite  of  Stettin.  The  temple  was  destroyed  and 
rebtiilt  several  times,  and  when  CSiristiaQity 
was  introduced  about  the  b^inning  of  the  18th 
century  a  large  treasure  was  found  in  it.  Stet- 
tin has  belonged  at  different  times  to  DMmark, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia. 

STEUART,  Sm  Jaicbs,  a  Scottish  political 
economist,  bominEdinbu^h,  Oct.  10,1718,  died 
Kov.  86, 1780.  He  completed  his  edooation  at 
the  nniverritr  of  E^bnrgh,  and  in  1784  was 
fi^"i^tt<>d  to  ute  Scottish  biv,  at  which  however 
he  rardy  practised.  Althopgh  of  a  whig  ftm- 
Uy,  he  became,  through  interconrse  on  tbe 
continent  with  several  exiled  adherents  of  the 
old  pretender,  imbued  with  Jaoobite  doctrines; 
and  naving  declared  for  the  young  pretender  in. 
1746,  he  was  sent  by  him  on  a  mission  to  the 
oourt  of  France,  where  he  was  residing  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Oulloden.  The  oonse- 
cmenoe  was  a  compulsory  absence  fhsm  Great 
Britain  for  nearly  18  years.  He  resided  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  ^>eriod  at  Angonl^me, 
and  employed  his  leiaare  m  those  studies  which 
were  afterward  embodied  in  his  books.  In 
1768  he  was  permitted  to  retom  to  Scotland, 
where  he  passed  the  reminder  of  his  life,  al- 
thoni^  it  was  not  onttt  1771  that  he  obtamed 
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a  free  pardon  team  govermnent  While  abroad 
he  published  several  works  on  omrenc^,  and 
in  1767  ^odnoed  hia  "  Ingairy  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  EMmomy"  (8  vols.  4to.),  the 
first  conriderable  English  work  on  the  subject. 
(See  PoLmoAL  Economt,  vol.  xUL  p.  449.) 
Among  his  remaining  wQrks  are :  **  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Money  applied  to  tbe  Presoit  State  of 
the  Ocnn  of  Bengal,"  "  A  Plan  for  introducing 
an  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures,"  Ac 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  edited  by 
his  son,  Sir  James  Steuart  (6  vols.  8vo.i  1806). 

STEUBEN.  I.  A  a  W.  co.  of  New  York,  bor- 
dering on  Pennsylvania  and  drained  by  the  Che- 
mung, Oanisteo,  Tioga,  and  Oonhooton  rivers; 
area,  1,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  66,689.  The 
sorfiue  is  broken  and  the  soU  generally  very 
fiurtile.  The  productions  in  1865  were  807,604 
bushels  of  wheat,  711,807  of  oata,  293,689  of 
Indian  com,  866,988  of  potatoes,  897,889  of  ap- 
ples, 68,749  tons  of  bay,  1,976,189  lbs.  of  butter, 
886,884  of  wool,  118,668  of  honey,  and  118,867 
of  maple  sugar.  There  were  9  famaoes,  8  oar 
foctones,  48  grist  mills,  238  saw  mills,  16  shin* 
^e  &otorieB,  7  newspaper  offices,  106  churches, 
and  841  schools.  Iron  ore  and  superior  bnild- 
ing  stone  are  found.  There  are  8  or  8  small 
lakes,  and  Crooked  lake  is  partiy  within  the 
county.  It  is  traversed  by  tiie  !&ie,  the  Bnf- 
fUo,  New  York,  and  Erie,  and  tbe  Blossburg 
and  Ooraing  railroads,  and  the  Ohemung  and 
other  oanau.    Oonsiderabla  lumber  is  ex- 

rted.  Seats  of  jastioe,  Bath  and  Owning. 
A  N.E.  00.  of  Lidiana,  bordering  on  Ohio 
and  IGdiigan,  and  intersected  by  ttie  St  Jo- 
seph's and  ^geon  riTors;  area,  814  aq.  m.; 
pop.  in  I860,  10,874.  The  surface  is  pr^rie 
and  woodland,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  101,190  boshels  of  In- 
dian com,  78,141  of  wheat,  88,784  of  oats,  and 
6,889  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  oh  arches,  and 
l,600TmpilB  in  public  schools.  Oapital,  Angola. 

STEUBEN,  Fbbdbbio  Whlluc  Auocbtus, 
baroQ,  an  officer  of  the  American  revcdntion, 
bora  in  Magdeburg,  Pmsria,  Nov.  16,  1780, 
died  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 1794.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  Neisse  and 
Breslan,  and  when  only  14  years  old  served  as 
a  vcdonteer  under  his  fether,  who  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  army  of  Rrederio  the  Great,  and 
was  at  the  siege  of  Pngoe.  In  1747  he  was 
appointed  a  cadet  in  an  infantry  raiment,  be- 
came an  ensign  in  1749,  and  a  Ueatenant  In 
17S8.  In  1767  he  distiMQished  himself  at  th» 
batties  of  Prague  and  Bossbadi,  in  1768  wm 
appointed  an  adjutant-general,  and  was  in  the 
battles  of  Eay  and  Ennersdorf,  in  the  Utter  of 
which  he  was  wounded.  On  the  capitulation  of 
Treptow  in  1761,  he  was  sent  to  St  Petersbnrg 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  bnt  released  shortly  after- 
ward. In  1768  he  was  appointed  a^jntant-gen- 
eral  in  the  king's  staff,  and  had  chai^  of  the 
quartermaster's  department.  He  was  a  member 
of  Frederic's  select  academy  of  young  officers 
who  were  under  his  specdal  instmotion ;  and  af- 
ter the  ri^  of  Sohweidnita,  in  whkAk  ha  pwtt- 
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dpited,  the  fcinc  {ffeMiited  him  vttli  aTahid)le 
lay  benefice.  At  the  dose  of  the  7  years*  war 
Stonben  retired  from  the  army  and  devoted 
himself  to  travel,  accompanying  the  prince  of 
HobenzoUern-Heohmgen  to  a  nnmber  of  the 
courts  of  Enrope.  Tbat  prince  appointed  him 
fai  17S4  grand  marshal,  and  general  of  his 
ffiuffd.  Steuben  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  a  nnmber  of  the  European  lit- 
erary characters  and  noblemen  of  his  time.  In 
1777,  while  on  a  visH  to  France,  the  coont  St. 
Germun  solicited  him  to  oome  to  America; 
and  Stenben,  liter  frequent  interviews  with  the 

Amwriwn  wnanTMifarifWiftM,  finally  decided  tO 

aoqnteaee.  He  arrived  at  Portamooth,  N.  H., 
I>m.  1, 1V77,  and  immediately  wrote  to  o<hi- 
greas  and  to  Geo.  Washington,  tendering  his 
services  aa  a  volonteer,  and  expressing  the 
strongest  sympatiiy  with  the  caTise  of  the  colo- 
nies. Shortly  afterward  he  proceeded  to  York, 
Bum.,  where  congress  was  in  session,  was  di- 
rected to  join  the  army  tmder  Washington,  and 
dnring  the  winter  arrived  at  Valley  Forge. 
On  Hay  6, 1778,  he  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  with  the  rank  of  nugor-general,  and 
by  his  excellent  management  greatly  improved 
fhe  condition  of  the  continental  troops.  In 
June  following  he  was  at  the  battie  of  Uon- 
month.  He  prepared  a  manual  for  the  army, 
which  was  wproved  by  congress  in  1779,  and 
introdnoed  the  most  thorough  disdidine ;  and 
mnoh  of  I3ke  saoeess  of  the  revc^tion  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  sagadons  and  rigid  regola- 
tioDS.  He  was  a  member  of  the  coort  mwtial 
on  the  trial  of  H^jor  Andr6.  In  1780  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia, 
and  in  January  following  was  active  in  harass- 
ing the  British  forces  under  Benedict  Arnold. 
The  next  sununer  he  was  attached  to  Oen.  La- 
&yette's  division,  and  took  an  important  part 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  was  distin- 
gnidied  for  his  generosity  and  kindness  of 
heart,  and  was  frequently  known  to  share  his 
last  dollar  with  the  Buffering  soldiers.  At  va- 
rious times  he  contributed  most  of  his  dothing 
and  eamp  eqniinnentB  to  the  men,  and  lalxwed 
vneeasingly  to  promote  their  ctmifort  and  wel- 
&re.  Alter  the  war,  in  the  impoverished  oon- 
ditioit  of  the  oonnt^,  congress  was  tardy  in 
rmrarding  bim  Ibr  his  services,  and  he  experi- 
enced mnoh  annoyance  and  vexatious  del^  in 
Mcnring  an  appropriation  for  his  pay  and  to 
rehnburse  him  for  personal  expenses  incurred 
in  providing  the  soldiers  with  clothing  and  , 
arms.  In  1790  congress  voted  him  a  life  annu- 
ls of  $3,600.  Several  of  the  states  passed  res- 
olutions aoknowled^g  his  eminent  services, 
and  voted  bim  tracts  of  land.    Kew  York 

J>resented  him  with  16,000  acres  near  Utica, 
brmiog  a  towiu^ip  oal^  from  him  Stenben, 
on  which  he  snUed  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  bis  life,  giving  portions  of  the  land  to  his 
aMs,  and  leasing  the  rraoainder  toshers.  His 
fife  has  been  written  by  Francis  Bowen  in 
Spariu's  "  American  Biof^iq>fay,"  and  by  Fried- 
Adh  Kbpp  (Kew  Toifc,  1860). 


HTJfiUBENVILUB,  a  4^  and  the  oa^tal  of 

Jefilerson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river  SS  m.^. 
from  Wheeling,  Vi,  86  m.  W.  from  Pittaburg, 
Penn.,  and  141  m.  E.  from  Columbus ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,164.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  is  well  laid  out  and 
BUDstantiaUy  built,  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
forming  and  stock-growing  country,  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  trade.  It  has  2  cotton 
factories,  8  woollen  factories,  a  paper  mill,  an 
extensive  rolUng  mill,  a  glass  fectory,  2  iron 
founderies,  a  brass  foundery,  copperas  es- 
tablishments, machine  shops,  a  coal  and  car- 
bon oil  refinery,  an  ezteuBive  white  lead  man- 
ufactory, a  distillery,  and  a  number  of  large 
flouring  mills.  It  has  3  banks,  1  daily  and  8 
weekly  news^pers,  18  ohtD^che^^  and  a  female 
seminaiT,  -wtacL  eqjeye  a  high  roputation  and 
usually  has  about  160  pnpils.  The  seminary 
building  is  a  handsome  structure,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000.  The  river  dividon  of  the 
Olevdand  aud  Pittsburg  railroad  passes  throne^ 
the  city,  and  it  is  the  present  terminus  of  tLe 
Steubemville  and  Indiana  railroad.  Abundance 
of  exoeUwit  coal  is  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

STEVENS,  ABBt,  LLJ).,  an  Amerioan  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,  1816. 
He  studied  at  the  Wilbraham  academy,  Hass., 
and  the  Wesleyan  univendty,  Hiddletown, 
Ocmn.  Ja  1884  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a 
ICethodtst  ohnrch  in  Boston;  in  1687  he  trav- 
elled in  Enr^w,  and  oorreroonded  extensively 
with  Amnican  Journals.  After  his  return,  he 
was  stationed  about  8  years  in  Providence,  B.  L 
He  next  removed  to  Boston  in  1840,  and  took 
editorial  charge  of  "Zion's  Herald,"  a  religious 
newspaper;  in  1862  he  removed  to  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  editor  of  the  "National 
Hagarine  ;'^in  1866  he  revisited  Europe ;  and  on 
his  return  in  1866  was  elected  editor  of  the 

Ohristian  Advocate  and  Journal."  Dr.  Ste- 
vens has  published  "  Memorials  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Methodism  into  New  England,"  "He- 
morials  of  the  Progress  of  Methodism  in  the 
Eastern  States,"  "Church  Polity,"  "The 
PMachiog  required  by  the  Hmes,"  "Sketches 
and  Incidents,  a  Budget  from  the  Saddle  Bags 
of  an  Itinerant,"  "The  Great  Beform,"  and  a 
"History  of  the  B^fpous  Movement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Oentury  called  Methodism'*  (8 
vok,  New  York,  185ft-'62).  About  100,000 
volnm'ea  of  his  works  have  been  issued. 

STEVENS,  Qeobob  ALEXAsnBs,  an  English 
^uthor,  bdhi  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
^8tb  oentury,  died  in  1784.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  strolling  actor,  and  gradually  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  writer  of  burlesques  and 
of  comic  songs.  In  1760  he  published  a  novel, 
"The  History  of  Tom  Fool,"  and  a  few  years 
later  produced  an  entert|iiunent  entitled  "A 
Lecture  on  Heads,"  which  he  Mve  witii  re- 
markable snccess.  He  also  pablished  a  vol- 
ume of  "Songs,  Oomio  and  Satirical"  (1779); 
and  alter  his  death  appeared  "  The  Advaitores 
of  a  Speculist,  oommled  teom  the  Papers  at 
Gt.  A.  Stevens,  with  his  life,  a  Frefiue,  and 
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Notes"  (178S).  Of  his  songs,  100  In  rnimber, 
one  oDly,  "  Tne  Storm,"  is  still  popular. 

STEVEN'S,  John,  an  Amenoan  inTentor, 
born  in  New  York  in  1749,  died  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  1888.  In  1787,  having  accidentally 
seen  the  imperfect  steamboat  of  John  Fitch^  he 
at  once  became  interested  in  steam  pr^polsioii, 
and  experimented  coostantlj  for  the  next  30 
years  on  the  subject  In  1789  he  petitioned 
tiie  legislatore  of  Hew  York  Sot  a  gnait  of  the 
ezeli^Te  navigation  of  the  waters  of  that  state. 
The  petition  was  aocompanied  with  draogbts 
of  the  plan  of  his  steamboat,  bat  the  right  was 
not  granted.  In  1804  Ur.  Stevens  constructed 
a  propeller,  a  small  open  boat  worked  by 
Btesm,  and  lus  anocess  was  sach  that  he 
bnilt  the  Fheoiz  steamboat,  which  was  com- 
pleted but  a  very  short  time  after  Falton  had 
finished  the  Olermont.  Fulton  having  ob- 
tained the  exclufflve  right  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson,  Mr.  Stevens  placed  his  boats  on 
the  Delaware  and  Oonneoticut.  In  1812  he 
published  a  remarkable  pamphlet  m^ing  the 
government  to  make  experiments  in  railways 
traversed  by  steam  carriages ;  and  if  his  plan 
(wluch  varied  very  Uttie  from  the  present  rail- 
wajB)  ahonld  prove  feanble,  he  pnwosed  the 
cottstmotlon  of  mob  a  rulway  from  Albany  to 
Lain  Erie.  The  rulway  engines,  he  thot^t, 
might  traverse  the  roads  at  a  speed  of  50  miles 
or  even  more  per  hour,  though  probably  in 
practice  it  would  be  found  oonrenient  not  to 
exceed  20  or  80  miles  an  boor.  The  detfUls  of 
construction  of  the  roadway  and  of  the  loco- 
motives and  carriages  are  given  with  such 
minnteness  and  accuracy,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  their  only  existence  at  that  time 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor. — Robxbt 
Levinqston,  son  of  the  preceding,  also  an  in- 
ventor, bom  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1788,  died 
there,  April  20,  1866.  Inheriting  his  father's 
meohanieal  genios  and  his  deep  intweet  in  pro- 
pnldon  by  steam  on  land  and  water,  he  while 
yoong  oommenoed  a  oonrse  oi  discovery  and 
u^nrovement  on  these  snbjeots  whioh  have 
given  him  a  very  high  rank  among  modem  in- 
ventors. At  the  age  of  20  he  oonstruoted  a 
steamboat  with  concave  water  lines,  the  first 
q^lioation  of  the  wave  line  to  ship  building ; 
soon  after  used  for  the  first  time  vertioal  bode- 
ets  on  pivots  in  the  paddle  wheels  of  steamers, 
suspended  the  guard  beam  by  iron  rods,  and 
adopted  a  new  method  of  bracing  and  fasten- 
ing steamboats ;  in  1818  discovered  the  advan- 
tage of  using  steam  expansively,  and  of  employ-^ 
ing  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel  for  steamers;  in 
1822  substituted  the  skeleton  wronght  iron 
walking  beam  for  tiie  heavy  cast  iron  walking 
beam  previously  in  use ;  first  placed  the  bdlers 
on  the  guards,  and  divided  the  bnokets  on  the 
water  wheels  in  order  to  lessen  the  jar  of  the 
boat;  in  1824  applied  artifldal  blast  to  the 
boiler  fUmaoe  by  means  of  blowers,  and  in 
1837  the  hog  frame  (so  called)  to  boats,  to 

Srevent  them  from  bending  at  t^e  oeafire;  and 
oring  the  next  22  years  made  numerous  other 


improvements,  in  the  way  of  balance  Talrei, 
tubular  boilers,  steam  packing,  cnt-o^  cross 
propellers  to  turn  boats  as  on  a  pivot,  the  for- 
cing of  air  under  the  bottom  of  the  steamer 
John  Wilson  to  lighten  the  draft,  &o.  He  had 
also  dnring  this  period  invented  and  pnt  into 
use  the  T  raiL  and  used  sncoeasfolly  antiiracite 
coal  as  a  fuel  for  fast  passenger  locomotives. 
He  had  at  an  early  age  established  steam  fer^ 
boats  on  tiie  Hndami  river,  and  <»l  the  oigam- 
zation  of  the  Oamden  and  Amboy  nulroad  took 
a  deep  interest  in  its  management,  and  waa  f6r 
many  yeara  its  preadent  In  1818-*14  he  in- 
vented an  elongated  bomb  shell  of  great  de- 
structive power,  and  imparted  to  the  govern- 
ment the  secret  of  its  constractioQ,  in  oourader- 
ation  of  which  he  received  a  lai^  annuity.  In 
1842  he  commenced  experiments  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  an  iron-plated  war 
steamer  or  battery,  which  should  be  shot  and 
shell  proof.  (See  Battbbt.)  This  battery  is 
not  yet  completed,  but  the  proprie^  of  finiah- 
ing  it  is  now  (Feb.  1862)  under  oondderation. 

STEVENSON,  Asdbbw,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  Virginia  in  1784,  died  at  Blen- 
heim, Albemarle  oo.,  Va.,  Jane  25, 1857.  He 
Btndied  law  imd  attidned  a  pr(«ninent  podtaon 
atthebar.  Inl80ihewaseleetedtotitehon8e 
of  delegates  of  Virginia,  and  after  bdi^  a  mem- 
ber for  several  aesuons  was  chosen  speakw^. 
In  1821  he  was  elected  a  rewesentative  in  c<xi- 
gress,  and  for  18  years  held  that  ofiBce,  for  t^e 
last  6  of  whioh  he  waa  speaker  of  the  house. 
He  was  minister  to  England  from  1880  to  1841, 
and  on  his  retam  became  rector  of  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  devoted  the  remunder  of 
his  life  to  the  duties  of  that  office  and  to  agri- 
cnltoral  pursuits. 

STEWABD,  LoBD  Hioh,  in  England,  the 
highest  officer  under  the  crown,  who  was  for- 
merly known  by  the  Latin  title  of  mo^us 
SflWieAaUitf.  The  office  was  undo*  the  Plan- 
tagenets  hereditary,  but  dnoe  tha  r^gn  of 
Hairy  IT.  has  been  abolished  as  a  permanent 
dignity,  and  is  confbrred  for  some  weoial  oo- 
oasion,  as  a  trial  befbre  the  house  of  peers  or 
a  coronation,  tuEter  which  its  functions  cease. 
The  lord  high  steward  presides  at  the  former, 
wid  at  the  close  of  the  proceeding  bretdcs  hia 
wand  and  dissolves  the  court— The  office  of 
steward,  or  stowart,  also  existed  from  early 
times  in  Scotland,  and  gave  name  to  tiie  royu 
&mily  of  Stoart,  in  which  it  had  been  heredi- 
tary from  the  time  of  Malcolm  IH.  (10fi6-'9S) 
till  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Robert  (II.) 
Stuart,  grandson  of  King  Bobert  Bruce,  in  1871. 

8TEWAET.  I.  A  W.  S.  W.  co.  of  Ga., 
bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee,  separatijig 
it  firom  Alabama,  and  drained  by  several  of  ito 
tributaries;  area,  700  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1860, 
18,428.  of  whom  7,885  were  Aivea.  Hie  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  684^- 
449  bushels  of  Indian  com,  171,791  of  sweet 
potatoes,  16,890  lbs.  of  rice,  and  19,166  balea 
of  oott(m.  There  were  9  &rm  inwlement  fiao- 
tories,  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  tannezies^ 
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It  diiirdies,  and  680  po^  ittenfflM  pnUle 

Bobools.  O^ital,  Lnn^^  11.  A  N.  W.  oo. 
of  TeoD.,  boraering  en  iuteneoted  by  the 
OomtMrlaiid  riror,  and  boonded  W.  hj  the 
TeaoeaBee;  area,  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1800, 
of  whom  2,406  were  slavee.  The  Borfaoe 
fB  tmdalating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
prodactiona  in  1860  were  68i,060  biuhels  of 
Indian  oom,  22,020  of  sweet  potatoes,  48,226 
of  oats,  290,820  Ibe.  of  tobacco,  and  92,626  of 
batter.  There  were.ll  grist  mills,  0  sawmills, 
6  fo^es,  8  tanneries,  42  ohnrches,  and  248  pn- 
jBt  attcndiiu  public  schools.   Capital,  Dover. 

STEWART,  Ghabub,  an  American  naval 
offioer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jnlj  28,  1778. 
He  wtored  the  navy  aa  lietitenant  in  ICardi, 
1798,  and  performed  hia  fint  aervioe  in  ttie 
frigate  United  Statee,  Oom.  John  Barry.  He 
ronained  in  this  abip,  which  was  employed  in 
the  West  Indies  for  the  protection  <3i  American 
commerce  against  French  privateers,  until 
July,  1800,  when  he  was  ^>pointed  to  the 
oommand  of  the  schooner  Experiment,  of  12 
gons,  upon  the  aame  station.  While  lying  in 
BnpOTt^s  b^,  ielaad  of  Dominica,  he  ascer- 
tained that  an  impressed  American  seaman  waa 
on  board  H.  B.  M.  ship  Kam,  whose  release  he 
demanded,  and  after  some  n^tiation  obtained 
from  tiie  En^iah  oommander.  On  Sept.  1  the 
Experiment  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an 
aetum  of  10  minutes,  the  French  schooner 
Denz  Amis,  of  8  {pns;  and  aoon  after,  while 
(raising  near  the  island  of  Barbnda,  she  oi^ 
tared,  after  a  Tery  short  action,  the  IVrach 
schooner  Diana,  of  14  gnns.  In  addition  to 
these  two  d^ttares,  she  recaptured  a  nomber 
of  American  veasels  which  had  been  taken  by 
French  privateers.  In  1801  the  Experiment 
arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was  sold  ont  of 
service;  and  in  ihe  following  year  lieat. 
Stewart  made  a  short  oroise  as  first  lieutenant 
(rf  the  frigate  Oonstellation,  emi^oyed  in  tbe 
Uockade  of  Tripoli.  Upon  the  termination 
(tf  this  croise  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  brig  Siren  in  the  squadron  of^Ilom.  Ed- 
ward F^vble,  and  participated  in  the  naval 
operatiooB  <^  1804  against  Tripoli  He  ooOpe- 
nted  with  Lieut.  Oom.  Stephen  Deoatnr,  ir., 
in  the  deatmction  of  tlie  frigate  Philadelphia 
ea  Feb.  16,  aa  w^  aa  in  the  several  attaciks  on 
the  <Mj  and  ita  defences;  and  for  his  services 
in  the  bombardment  of  Aug.  8, 1804,  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Com.  Preble  in  general 
orders.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter and  oommander,  and  npon  the  conclusion 
of  peace  witii  Tripoli  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  command  of  the  frigate  Constellation. 
In  1800  he  was  c^tain,  and  was  employed  in 
•aperintending  the  oonjatruotion  of  gun  boats 
>t  New  York.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States  against  England  in  1812, 
the  govemmoit  resolved  to  withdraw  the 
Ammoan  ships  of  war  from  the  ocean  and 
devote  them  to  harttor  defence,  upon  tihe 
KToond  that  they  wonld  86<m  be  owtnred  by 
the  overwhelming  naval  fivoa  of  Eq^and;  bat 


Oapta.  Stewart  and  William  Bainbridce  nnlttfl 
in  most  earnest  efforts  to  induce  ^  onange  of 
poli(nr  in  this  respect,  and  succeeded.  In  con- 
formity widi  their  snggestiona,  the  ships  of 
war  were  ordered  to  sea,  and  in  Dec  1812, 
Oapt.  Stewart'  was  appointed  to  the  frigate 
Oonstellation,  then  lying  at  Norfolk.  In  the 
summer  of  1818  he  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
stitution, there  seeming  to  be  no  possibility  of 
his  eluding  with  the  Constellation  a  close  block- 
ade of  Norfolk,  which  was  maintained  by  a 
strong  British  squadron.  In  December  he 
auled  from  Boston  upon  a  cruise,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  coasts  of  Surinam,  Berbioe,  Dem- 
erara,  and  the  Windward  islands,  resnlting  in 
the  capture  of  the  BiitiBh  schooner  of  war  Pio- 
too,  of  14  .guns,  a  letter  of  mtffqne  under  her 
convoy,  and  several  merchant  vess^  la 
April,  1814^  the  Constitution  was  chased  into 
the  port  of  Marblehead  by  the  British  frigates 
La  Nymphe  and  Jonon.  About  the  middle  of 
December  following,  Capt.  Stewart  sailed  in 
the  same  ship  npon  a  second  croise,  and  on  Feb. 
20  he  fell  in  with  and  captnred,  after  an  action 
of  40  minutes,  H.  B.  M.  sliip  Cyane,  Capt  Fal- 
con, mounting  84  guns,  with  185  men,  and  the 
sloop  of  war  Levant,  Oapt.  Douglass,  of  21 
guns  and  166  men.  The  Constitution  mounted 
63  guns  with  470  men.  The  action  was  fought 
at  night,  and  at  the  oommenoement  of  it-  the 
&ree  ships  were  cloae-haoled  and  formed  near^ 
ly  an  equilatunl  triangle,  tiie  Oonstitntion  be- 
ing to  windward.  By  jodidous  manoauvring 
she  forced  her  antagonists  down  to  leevud, 
and  raked  them  both,  while  she  avoided  being 
raked  herself.  No  British  ofBcial  account  (x 
this  action  has  been  published.  By  some  state- 
ments the  joint  loss  of  their  two  ships  is  given 
at  41,  while  that  of  the  Constitution  was  but 
8  killed  and  12  wounded.  On  Ifarch  10  the 
Constitution  arrived  at  Port  Praya,  Cape 
Yerd  islands,  with  her  prizes,  and  while  a  car- 
tel was  preparing  to  convey  tiie  prisoners  to 
the  United  States  a  British  squadron  appeared 
in  the  offing.  Oapt.  Stewart  believed  that  the 
nenti^ty  of  the  port  would  not  be  respected, 
and  therefore  ont  bis  cables  and  put  to  aea,  the 
prizes  following.  The  squadron  was  compoeed 
of  two  Une-of-battle  ships  and  a  heavy  frigate, 
and  an  active  chase  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  recapture  of  the  Levant.  The  Cyane  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  April  16,  and  tiie  Con- 
Btitotimi  abont  the  middle  of  Hay.  Civic  hon- 
ors were  bestowed  npon  Capt  Stewart  by 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal,  and  silver  ones  to  each  of 
his  commissioned  officers,  and  also  passed  a 
vote  of  tiiuiks  to  him,  his  officers,  and  men; 
and  Pennsylvania  voted  him  a  sword.  From 
1816  to  1820  Com.  Stewart  commanded  a 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Franklin 
ship  of  the  line  hearing  his  flag.  In  1621  he 
hoisted  bia  flag  in  the  same  ship  for  the'  Paoiflo 
station,  where  he  commanded  8  years.  Hia 
later  services  have  beoi  npon  the  hoard  of 
navy  wnaniiaaianera  firom  1880  to  1888,  and  in 
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oommand  <tf  the  home  Bqtutdron  and  of  the 
naval  station  aX  Philadelphia,  jpe  has  also 
rendered  importantterrioes  ifx  the  organizatioa 
of  the  nary,  and  eabmitted  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment at  different  times  valoable  papers  on 
the  snbject.  In  1867  he  was  plaoed  npon  the 
reserved  list  of  the  navy,  his  advanced  age,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board  appointed  under  the 
act  of  oonjp-ess  of  Jan.  16  of  that  year,  leaving 
them  no  mscretion  in  his  case ;  bat  in  Ifarch, 
1869,  he  was  plaoed  npon  the  active  list  by 
speciEd-IegidatioQ  nnder  anew  commission  as 
senior  flag  o£Bcer.  He  was  recently  at  his  own 
request  rweved  from  the  command  of  the  navy 
jud  at  Hiiladdphia,  and  now  a862)  reddes 
upon  his  estate  at  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

STEWART,  DvoALD,  a  Soottash  metaphyd- 
cian,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  22, 1768,  med 
there,  Jnne  11,  1^.  The  son  of  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Stewart,  a  clei^yman  and  mathematiioal 
professor,  he  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
and  university  of  his  native  city,  attracted  no- 
tice by  his  taste  and  capacity  for  purely  phil- 
osophical studies,  heard  the  lectares  of  Beid 
at  Glasgow  during  one  term  (l771-'2),  was  re- 
called to  Edinburgh  to  act  as  his  father's  sub- 
stitute in  the  charge  of  the  mathemadoal 
classes,  and  was  formally  elected  conioint  pro- 
fessor as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  Slat 
year.  For  several  years  be  was  prondnent  in 
the  weekly  debates  of  tiie  speonlatiTe  sodetr* 
befiiTB  wbieh  he  also  read  essays  on  phUo- 
Bophleal  subjects.  He  conducted  the  class  in 
moral  philosophy  for  one  session  (1778-'f0* 
during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Terguson,  npon 
whose  redgn^on  in  1786  he  was  elected  his 
successor;  and  as  a  lecturer  in  this  depart- 
ment he  cu^oyed  tiie  higbest  reputation  during 
the  next  24  years.  "Probably  no  modem," 
says  Mackintosh,  "  ever  exceeded  him  in  that 
species  of  eloquence  which  springs  from  sus- 
ceptibility to  Uterary  beauty  and  moral  excel- 
lence ;  which  neitiier  obscures  science  by 
prodigal  ornament,  nor  disturbs  the  serenity 
of  patient  attration;  but,  thon^  it  rather 
calms  and  soothes  the  feelings,  yet  exalts  tiie 
genius,  and  insensibly  inspires  a  reasonable  en- 
Uiunasm  for  whatever  is  good  and  fiiir."  Lord 
Oockbnm  deecribw  him  as  "  one  of  the  great- 
est of  didactic  orators.  Had  he  lived  m  an- 
cient times,  his  memory  would  hare  descend- 
ed to  us  as  that  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old 
eloquent  sages."  "All  the  years  I  remained 
about  Edinburgh,"  says  James  Mill,  *'  I  used, 
as  often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr.  Stewart's 
class  to  hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a 
high  treat  I  have  beard  Pitt  and  Fox  deUver 
some  of  their  moat  admired  speeches,  but  I  nev- 
er heard  any  thing  nearly  so  eloquent  as  some 
of  the  lectures  of  Profc  Stewart.*'  It  was  his 
custom  to  speak  from  notes,  not  to  read  from 
ftdl  copy,  a  method  suited  his  peculiar  pow- 
er^ since  it  allowed  sooi>e  to  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings.  His  aim  was  always  moral 
and  praetioal  more  than  speculative,  to  ported 
ideal  perfbotitm  and  advance  the  uarmonions 


oulture  of  all  the  faculties,  Intellectual,  moral, 
and  senutive,  rather  than  to  teach  defiiute  eo- 
lations of  int^eotnal  problems ;  and  his  leo- 
tnres  therefore  proceeded  from  p^chologyto 
theories  of  character  and  manners,  life  and  lit- 
erature, taste  and  the  arts,  politics  and  natural 
theolo^.  The  prominence  whidi  he  assigned 
to  the  last  sul^ect,  as  the  highest  branch  of 
metaphysics,  was  designed,  as  he  explained,  to 
resist  the  prevalent  sceptical  tendencies  of  the 
era  of  the  Frenoh  revolution.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  gave  lectures  on  tiie  theory  d  gov- 
ernment as  a  part  of  the  coarse  on  moral  pU- 
losc^ihy,  and  in  1800  he  first  delivwed  a  qieoial 
course  on  the  new  sdanoe  ot  political  economy. 
He  showed  no  marked  advances  beyond  the 
doctrines  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  but 
made  modiGcations  and  new  iq>plioations,  and 
had  the  courage  to  canvass  fundamental  quea> 
tions  and  to  Tnsi^t^n  liberal  opinions  before 
the  youth  of  Great  Britain  at  a  tune  when  hos- 
tility to  revolutionary  tendencies  prt^judiced 
all  political  speculation.  He  did  not  appear  as 
an  author  till  1792,  when  he  publiahed  uie  first 
volume  of  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind."  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished his  "  OutUnes  of  Moral  Philosophy,'' and 
read  t>efore  the  royal  society  an  account  cS  the 
lifis  and  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  wldoh  was 
printed  in  the  "Transaction^"  and  was  Allowed 
by  his  biogn^hies  of  Dr.  Bobertson  (1796)  and 
Iff.  Beid  (1802).  Notlung  else  appeared  froa 
his  pen  till  the  publication  of  the  "  Philosoph- 
leal  JEssays"  In  1810,  though  in  this  interval 
he  prepared  the  matter  of  all  liis  other  writ- 
ings,  witii  a  single  exception.  In  1806,  on  the 
accession  of  a  whig  administration,  the  sine- 
cure office  of  gazette  writer  of  Scotland  was 
created  for  him,  to  which  the  salary  of  £800 
per  annum  was  attached.  He  accompanied  in 
that  year  Lord  Lauderdale  on  his  mission  to 
Paris.  His  health  was  &iling,  when  in  1809 
it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  death  of  his 
younger  son,  and  in  the  fbUowing  year  be  was 
obliged  t(%retire  from  active  duty  as  a  profts- 
sor,  nis  successor  bong  Dr.  lliomas  Brown. 
To  divmt  his  thoughts  from  his  affliction,  he 
interrupted  his  more  elaborate  woiIe  on  the 
mind  for  the  easier  task  of  prepsring  t^e  vol- 
ume of"  Philosophical  Essays,"  wbioa  reached 
8  editions  in  7  years.  He  had  meantime  re- 
moved to  Einneil  house,  on  the  shore  of  the 
frith  of  Forth,  20  miles  from  Edinbnr^ 
where  he  passed  the  renuunder  of  his  life. 
From  this  retreat  he  sent  forth  in  snocesdon 
the  Bec<md  volume  of  the  "  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind"  (1814);  a 
preliminary  dissertation  to  the  sup{Jement  of 
the  "  Enoyclopaodia  Britannioa,"  entitied  "  A 
Oeneral  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphyseal, 
EthieaL  and  Political  Science  since  the  Re- 
vival of  Letters"  (part  i.,  1816 ;  part  u.,  1821) ; 
the  third  Tolnme  of  the  "Elements"  (18S7); 
and  the  "  ndlosophy  of  the  Active  and  Monl 
Powers"  (1888),  whioh  was  completad  only  a 
finr  weeks  b^ire  his  death.  He  had  been 
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ftroGk  with  MTftlTris  In  1829 ;  hnt  t&ongb  tb« 
Hulsdy  deptired  him  of  the  power  of  roeeoh 
and  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  it  did  not 
impair  the  vigor  or  activity  of  hii  mind,  and 
hj  the  aid  of  his  daughter  as  an  amannensis  he 
oontinned  his  literary  studies  and  exertion,  on- 
til  a  fresh  paralytio  shock  which  soon  termi- 
nated fataUy.  A  disciple  of  Beid,  adhering 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  re- 
markable rather  as  an  eloqnent  and  dt^sant 
writer  than  as  a  profirand  thinker,  he  did  not 
evui  rednce  to  a  system  the  tfaewieB  (tf  hia 
predeeeasors;  hut  he  rmdered  ibem  attractire 
by  profuse  and  ezqoirite  illastrations,  and  made 
important  improvements  in  phraseology  and 
classification,  especially  by  proposing  U>e  '*  fan- 
damental  laws  of  human  thought  or  belief"  in- 
stead of  the  "  instinct"  or  *'  common  sense"  of 
his  master. — His  collected  works  were  edited 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (10  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1864-^8).  His  lectures  on  political  economy 
were  first  published  in  this  edition.  The  last 
volume  contains  a  memoir  by  John  Yeitdi, 
with  selections  from  his  correspondence. 

STEWART,  JoBH,  an  English  traveller,  horn 
in  London  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
died  there  in  1822.  He  went  to  Madras  in 
1768,  in  the  civil  servioe  of  Hie  East  India 
«ompan J,  but  at  the  end  of  two  yean  resigned 
his  office  and  oommenced  a  series  of  pwe»- 
trian  tours  through  Hindostan,  Persia,  Nnbla, 
and  Abyssinia,  in  the  ooorse  of  which  be  was 
at  different  times  in  the  service  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  and  of  Hyder  Ali.  He  next  waJked 
to  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  desert ; 
ud  having  perambulated  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  visited 
on  foot  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  last  10  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
London. 

STEWART,  Hatthew,  a  Scottish  clei^iyman 
and  matbematicion,  father  of  Dngald  Stewart, 
bom  at  Rothesay,  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  in  1717, 
Aed  in  iWrdiire,  Jan.  28, 1780.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow  and  Edinbm^h,  and  entered 
the  church.  The  favorite  pupil  of  Simson, 
be  assisted  hie  master  in  investigating  the  po- 
risms  of  Eadid,  and,  pursuing  the  same  subject, 
discovered  a  series  of  ingenions  and  curious 
propositions,  pubUshed  under  the  title  of  "  Gen- 
eral Theorems"  (1746).  This  work  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tbe  successor  of  Haclaurin  in  the 
mathematical  chair  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
boi^h  in  1747,  which  position  be  held  till 
1773.  He  retired  8  years  later  to  an  estate  in 
Ayrshire.  His  aim  as  a  mathematician  was  to 
cherish  the  forms  of  ancient  demonstnUion 
even  for  such  problems  as  the  algebnuc  cal- 
culus alone  had  been  thought  sble  to  resolve. 
Thus  he  solved  Kepler's  problem  by  the  meth- 
ods vt  the  ancients  (1756).  His  other  publica- 
tions were  "  Fonr  Traeti,  niy^cal  and  Uatbe- 
nutical"  (1761),  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Ban's 
DisUnoe"  (1768),  in  which  he  adhered  to  geo- 
metric rimplioi^,  bnt  stcntped  &r  short  of  tbe 
nsulta  rince  attakied  in  physical  astroncnny. 

TW-  XT. — 7 


STEWART,  BoBBRT  Hkrbt,  Kabqvis  or 
LoNDosDKBBT.   See  Oastlebuoh. 

STEYER,  or  Steieb,  a  town  and  the  capital 
of  the  circle  of  Traun  in  Upper  Austria,  19  m. 
S.  E.  from  Lintz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Steyer 
and  Enns;  pop.  about  11,000.  The  town  proper 
stands  between  the  two  rivers,  surrounded  by 
crenellated  walb  flanked  with  towers ;  there  are 
two  snburbs  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  £nns 
and  Steyer,  each  connected  with  tbe  town  by  a 
bridge.  Steyer  is  largely  engaged  in  the  man- 
nfiuture  of  cnflery  aiu  hardware,  and  ia  oftoi 
called  Uie  Austrian  Sheffield. 

STICKLEBAOE,  the  popular  name  of  the 
acanthopterous  fishes  of  uie  mailed-dieeked 
family  or  aelerogenida,  and  genua  gtuUroitsvt 
(Linn.).  They  are  also  called  banstickles,  and 
are  the  ipinoche*  of  the  French.  Moat  of  the 
species  are  found  in  fresh  water,  and  are  from 
2  to  8  inches  long;  the  sides  are  more  or  leas 
protected  by  bony  plates,  tlie  other  parts  be- 
mg  without  scales;  very  small  and  crowded 
teeth  on  the  jaws,  none  on  the  palate ;  branchi- 
oetegal  rays  8;  tail  keeled  on  both  sides;  ven- 
trals  abdominal,  reduced  to  a  strong  ^ine,  used 
as  a  weapon,  and  1  or  2  soft  rays ;  free  spines, 
from  8  to  15  in  front  of  tbe  dorsal,  which  ia 
supported  by  soft  rays;  bonee  d  the  pelvis 
lai^  forming  an  abdominal  sternum.  Th^are 
vei^  active,  pugnacious,  and  voradona  fidies, 
feeding  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms,  and  the 
fry  of  other  flsh,  in  the  latter  way  often  ddng 
great  mischief  in  fish  preserves;  they  some- 
times spring  entirely  out  of  water,  "niey  are 
best  known,  however,  for  the  parental  care 
which  the  males  takeof  theeggs  and  ofllBpring; 
though  Aristotie  knew,  22  centuries  ago,  that 
some  species  of  fish  make  nests  for  the  recopn 
tion  of  their  spawn,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
20  years  that  the  fact  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted by  naturalists.  They  breed  in  summer, 
and  may  be  conveniently  watched  in  aquaria, 
making  and  guarding  th«r  neita  and  protect 
ing  the  young  £7-;  the  males  are  tbe  bnilderL 
and  at  season  have  tbe  throat  carmine  red 
and  the  eyes  brilliant  bluish  green,  the  other 
parts  alwve  being  ashy  green  and  the  abdomen 
silvery  and  translucent.  The  nest  is  made  of 
delicate  vegetable  fibres,  matted  into  an  irregu- 
lar circular  mass*cementod  by  mucus  from  the 
body,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  with  the 
entrance  near  the  centre;  when  the  nest  ia 
prepared  tiie  female  is  enticed  or  driven  in, 
and  there  deposits  her  ^gs,  which  are  frounr- 
dated  oy  the  male ;  the  latter  remains  constant- 
ly on  guard,  swimming  in  the  neighborhood, 
driving  away  intruders  with  great  ftredty^ 
fhiquently  putting  in  his  head  to  see  if  all  ia. 
right,  and  fimning  the  water  with  Uie  pecto- 
nus  and  candal  to  secure  free  circulation  ani 
Tenti]ati<Hi  for  the  eggs.  They  are  frequentlor 
seen  abiJ^ing  up  the  ^s,  and  carryfaig  away 
impurities  in  tbe  mouth ;  tiie  young  are  hatch- 
ed in  2  or  S  weeks;  any  of  tiie  small  fry  get- 
ting outside  of  tbe  nest  are  instantly  seized  in 
the  month  of  the  parent  and  put  biwk;  there 
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Are  about  40  7001^  to  a  nest,  and  if  any  escape 
(ar  beyond  its  protecdon  they  ue  eagerly  de- 
Toored  by  other  fish  of  the  same  species  al- 
irays  on  the  wat<^.  This  fish  takes  as  good 
oare  of  its  yoang  as  does  the  hen  of  her  chick- 
ens; for  interestiog  detMls  on  its  nidifloation 
see  "Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
9d  series,  rol.  x.,  pp.  241-'8  and  27fl-'80  (Lon- 
don, 1852).  The  oommon  Enropean  species 
{O.  amleatu*^  Linn. ;  rinoe  separated  into  8  by 
Oavier)  has  8  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  and 
is  foand  in  almost  every  pool  and  riraut  in 
Great  Brit^ ;  in  some  years  it  has  been  so 
abundant  in  Llnoolnriiira  as  to  be  nsed  for  map 
nnre.  The  &.  ^naehia  (Linn.)  has  14  or  IS 
free  spinous  rays  on  the  back,  and  has  an  elon- 
gated head  and  body;  it  is  a  marine  species, 
foand  in  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The 
best  kuovn  of  the  many  species  in.  the  United 
States  are  the  S-spined  stickleback  (O.  frioeu- 
'  leatvt.  Hitch.),  which  is  found  from  Labrador 
to  New  York,  2  inches  long,  olive  green  above, 
yellowish  green  oh  sides,  with  2  distant  spines 
on  the  back  and  a8d  near  the  dorsal;  and  the 
4-spined  stickleback  U}.  guadracat,  Mitch.),  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  coasts.  Other 
species  have  8  to  10  spines,  and  the  males  in 
all  assume  the  red  tint  In  the  breedhig  eeason, 
both  in  salt  md  fresh  water. 

STIOKNBY,  Sauh.  See  Eius,  Wiluah. 

BTIEGLITZ,  OmnsTtAiT  Ludwio,  a  German 
writer  upon  architecture,  bom  in  Leipsio,  Deo. 
12,  1766,  died  there,  July  17,  1886.  He  was 
educated  for  the  le^  profession,  hot  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  architectural  and  antiquarian 
.stadies,  and  published  treatises  on  architecture 
(1786),  on  the  use  of  the  grotesque  and  ara- 
besqne  (1792),  and  a  history  of  the  architecture 
of  the  ancients  (1792).  His  most  important 
works  are:  Eneyklopddie  der  BaukuMt  der 
Altm  (6  vols.,  Lerpsic,  1792-'8) ;  Zeiehnungen 
(MM  d^^  tehdMn  BauhiJitt  (1801),  containing 
engravings  of  select  specimens  of  modern  u-- 
duteotore;  V^aUdsutBoha  Bemkamt  {1920% 
irtiioh  oontriboted  to  diffiue  and  direct  a  taste 
for  medinval  art ;  and  a  v^aabla  ChiekiAte  der 
^ttukuntt  wm  firOhettm  AUerthume  6itindi« 
9euegUn  Zeitm  (Nuremberg,  IStT).  He  also 
ynblished  poems  and  dissertations  on  literary 
and  antiquarian  subjects,  andr  oontributed  to 
journals  and  to  Eraoh  and  Graber's  Snejfi^' 
pa-tie.   

STIEGLTTZ,  Hsnnnon,  a  German  poet,  bom 
at  Arolsen  in  1808,  died  in  Venice,  Aug.  24, 
1849.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Berlin, 
where  in  1828  he  became  librarian.  He  mar- 
ried, taught  in  the  gymnasium,  published  po- 
ems with  moderate  success,  and  became  mor- 
bidly melanohofy.  His  wife,  who  was  thought 
to  bci  a  woman  of  genius,  e^r  for  his  fame 
as  a  pact  and  believing  tliat  only  a  great  aor- 
raw  could  restore  his  mlad  to  health  and  activ- 
1^,  committed  suicide  in  1884,  after  an  excur- 
sion with  him  in  Russia.  Her  letters  and  diaiy 
were  collected  by  Hnndt  in  C^rlotie  S^litM. 
M  JhtUeaua  (BiBilin,  1886).  Her  death  had 


not  Uw  e^ct  which  she  antieiiMtod,  m&  from 
that  time  he  is  stated  to  have  toavelled  hur- 
riedly, as  if  accursed,  from  city  to  city,  pab- 
lishing  occasional  poems.  His  best  prodnctiona 
are :  Bildar  det  Orimt$  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1881- 
'8);  Stimmm  der Zeit  in Ludern (2d ed^lSMt); 
and  Baa  Dtonyeu^at  (Berlin,  1886). 

BTIOMABLl.   See  Coal  Plants. 

STILES,  EuA,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  North  Haven,  Oonn.,  Dec.  10,  1737, 
died  in  New  Haven,  May  IS,  1795.  He  waa 
gndoated  at  Y^e  coll^  in  1746,  and  waa  a 
tutor  tiiere  from  1749  to  1766.  Dr.  Franklin 
havii^  sent  an  aleetrioal  apparatus  to  Yale  otAr 
lege,  Mr.  Stilea,  witii  one  of  his  fdlow  totwa, 
entered  with  great  zeal  upon  this  then  new  field 
of  philosophical  investigation,  and  performed 
tiie  first  ^ectrioal  experiments  ever  made  in 
New  Sngluid.  At  the  same  time  he  was  par- 
suing  the  study  of  theology,  and  commenced 
preaching  in  June,  1749.  In  April,  1700,  be 
visited  the  Honsatonic  tribe  of  Indians  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  preached  among  them  so  acceptably 
that  he  was  earaestiy  solicited  by  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  to 
take  oharge  of  the  mission  there,  bat  hia  im- 
perfect hMilth  obliged  him  to  dedine  the  pro- 
posal. He  then  atadied  law,  in  1768  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  practised  the  profearan 
at  New  Haven  for  the  two  following  yean.  In 
Teb.  1765,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  on  occamon  of  his  visit- 
ing New  Haven,  and  was  from  that  time  in  in- 
timate relations  with  him  till  they  were  ter- 
minated by  death.  In  1766  he  becuue  pastor 
of  the  2d  church  in  Newport,  B.  L,  and  anring 
his  residence  there  devoted  hilnself  assiduously 
to  his  professional  duties,  and  found  time  also 
for  literary  and  scientific  invratigationa,  cor- 
responding  with  learned  men  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  In  1767  he  began  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages,  and 
pUTsned  it  with  great  avidity.  His  congr^- 
tion  at  Newport  being  entirely  broken  up  by 
the  British  occupation  of  the  place,  in  Msy, ' 
1777,  he  removed  to  Fwtsmontii,  N.  H»  to 
beeoine  pastor  of  tiie  North  eburdi.  In  Sep- 
tember following  he  was  elected  president  of 
Yale  college,  and  shorUy  after  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  connection  with  the 
pmidency,  and  in  June,  1778,  entered  on  hia 
official  duties.  After  the  decease  of  Professor 
Da^ett  in  1780,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
professor  of  divinity,  beside  which  he  gave 
each  week  one  or  two  dissertations  QJi  some 

{ihilosophical  or  astronomical  subject  ICa 
abors  for  the  college  were  intense  and  unin- 
terrupted during  the  reridue  of  his  life.  He 
published  a  fhneral  oration  in  Latin  on  Gov- 
ernor Law  (1761) ;  ft  Latin  oration  on  his  in- 
duction to  his  office  as  president  (1776) ;  an 
<*Aoconnt  of  the  fiettiement  of  Bristol "  (1786) ; 
*'  History  of  three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I." 
(1706) ;  and  5  occasional  sermons.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  James  L,  Elngsley,  in  Spain's 
"American  Biogr^thy,"  lat  aoiea,  vdL  vL 
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-smioHO,  Fumrs,  a  Bonua  generd,  m-- 
Msdnated  Aug.  28,  A.  D.  408.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Vandal  officer  of  tbe  Oftvalry  under  Va- 
lens,  rose  to  high  rank  during  the  reign  of 
TfaeodooioB,  bj  whom  he  was  sent  in  884  to 
Persia  to  rati^  a  treaty  with  the  monaroh  of 
that  country,  was  rewarded  for  his  senrices  on 
that  occasion  with  the  hand  of  Sereha,  the 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Theodouus,  and 
soon  hecame  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  western  empire.  Jealousy 
sprang  up  between  him  and  Bufinus,  on  whom 
Theodosius  conferred  the  govemmeut  of  the 
East,  which  soon  ripened  into  intense  hatred. 
Ja  894  Stilicho  became  governor  of  the  West, 
as  gnardian.  ttf  Honoiius,  whom  Tfaeodosias 
bad  proclaimed  Augustas;  and  when  Theo- 
doainB  died  in  805,  luvlng  to  Honorius  the  em- 
rare  of  the  West,  and  to  Aroadios  that  of  the 
East,  SUliobo  immediately  passed  the  Alps  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  spread  terror  among  the 
berbarians  by  his  bold  and  rapid  operations, 
and  having  in  a  single  summer  established  a 
firm  peace  on  the  border,  returned  to  Milan, 
and  prepared  to  march  in  person  to  Constanti- 
nople, ostensibly  against  Alario  and  to  lead 
back  the  eastern  legions,  bnt  really  to  break 
4he  power  of  Rnflnus.  Being  met  near  Thes- 
salonica  by  a  message  from  the  Bjzantine 
court  timt  his  nearer  approach  would  be  consid- 
ered aa  act  ofhostilifry,  he  went  no  fhrther,  bnt 
engaged  G^unas^  the  wider  of  the  Qothio  allies 
of  ArcadiuB,  to  pat  Rnflnns  to  death,  whldi  he 
aoeompHshed  in  Nov.  805.  Stilicho,  however, 
euned  little  by  this  proceeding,  as  Aroadius 
nil  into  the  hands  of  the  eunuch  Eutropiusand 
Giunas,  both  of  whom  became  bitterly  hostile 
to  bims^.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him,  and  the  senate  of  Gonstaoti- 
nople  issued  a  decree  declaring  him  on  enemy 
of  the  republic,  and  confiscating  bis  posseedous 
in  the  East.  Stilicho,  who  did  not  desire  to 
involve  the  empire  in  civil  war,  made  no  effort 
to  interfere  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius.  In 
896  Alaric  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  Greece, 
and  penetrated  intothePeloponnesus.  Stilicho 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  sailed  from  Italy 
to  chastise  the  invaders ;  bnt  Alario  escaped  into 
^imsi,  of  which  he  took  possesaion,  mi  con- 
eloded  a  treaty  with  the  mmisters  of  Arcadins, 
by  which  be  was  made  master-general  of  the 
pro  Tin  oe  of  lUyricum.  Stilicho  retired  to  Italy, 
where  in  898  a  marriage  was  celebrated  be- 
tween his  daughter  Uaria  and  Honorius.  In 
400  Aiarie  inraded  Italy,  and  Honorius  was 
cmly  prevented  from  flying  with  the  ooort  to 
Gaol  by  Stilicho,  who  hastened  to  collect  his 
scattered  troops  from  Bhsatia,  Gaul,  and  Ger- 
many, while  Alaric  seems  to  have  been  delayed 
1^  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  to  have  returned 
to  the  Danube  for  re^nforc^ents.  In  408  that 
leeder  beffleged  Kilan,  from  which  the  emperor 
fled,  and  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  when  the  rapid  approach  of  Stilidio 
changed  the  position  ta  the  contending  parties. 
Alario  waa  attacked  in  bif  oamp  at  FoIlaiUia, 


and  after  a  bloody  battle  was  defeated,  and 
again  soon  after  nndw  the  walls  of  Verona. 
Alario  now  departed  from  Italy,'  and  Stili- 
cho in  404  received  the  honor  of  a  triumph 
in  Borne.  Intrigaes  were  still  carried  on 
agunst  him  in  the  Byzantine  court,  and  he  now 
formed  an  alliance  with  his  late  enemy  against 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  His  preparations, 
however,  were  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of 
Italy  in  405  by  Badagusus.  at  the  head  of  a 
mixed  multitude  of  Yandals,  Snevi,  Buigun- 
dians,  Alani,  and  Goths.  But  while  they  were 
besief^ng  Florence,  Stilicho  cut  off  their  com- 
munications and  supplies  by  strong  lines  of  cir> 
cumvollation,  and  hunger  and  disease  forced 
than  to  owitnlate.  Badagaimu  was  put  to 
death,  and  his  men  were  sold  as  slaves;  bnt 
the  other'  portion  of  this  horde,  which  bad 
not  entered  Italy,  ravaged  Oanl,  from  which 
the  garrisons  had  been  withdrawn,  and  which 
Stilicho,  intent  chiefly  on  the  preservation  of 
Italy,  was  obliged  to  leave  to  its  fate.  Hean- 
whUe  Alaric  had  become  impatient  of  the  de- 
lay, and  marching  to  .^mona  on  the  borders 
of  Italy,  sent  to  the  emperor  of  the  "West  a 
demand  for  the  promised  subsidies.  The  in- 
fluence of  Stilicho  secured  to  the  Gothic  Icing 
the  payment  of  4,000  pounds  of  gold ;  but  a 
large  party  were  indignant  at  his  supposed 
partiahty  for  the  barbarians,  and  bis  power  at 
court  was  also  secretly  undermined  by  the  arts 
of  the  ennnch  Olympius,  whom  be  himself  had 
introduced  into  m&  miperial  palace.  The  latter 
represented  to  Hononus  that  he  was  without 
authority  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  his 
death  was  meditated  by  Stilicho,  who  designed 
placing  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  his 
son  Eucherius.  On  the  death  of  Arcadius  in 
May,  408,  Honorius  proposed  to  visit  Constan- 
Unople  as  the  guardian  of  Theodosius,  the  in- 
fant son  of  that  emperor.  From  this  project 
he  was  diverted,  hat  he  could  not  be  dissnaded 
from  showing  himself  to  the  camp  at  Paria, 
filled  with  Boman  troops  and  enemies  of  Stili- 
cho. Immediately  after  his  arrival  there, 
through  the  agency  of  Olympius,  the  friends 
of  Stilicho,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  officers 
of  the  empire,  were  murdered.  Stilicho  was 
in  tiie  camp  of  the  barbarian  allies  at  Bologna, 
and  immediately  called  a  council  of  his  friends, 
who  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  murdema. 
But  be  hesitated,  and  his  friends,  indignant  at 
his  want  ^f  resolution,  left  him  to  his  fate.  An 
nnsuoceseful  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was 
xnade  by  Sams,  a  Goth,  but  he  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  enenues  in  Bavenna,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
church.  From  this  sanctuary  he  was  led  out, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  threshold 
than  he  was  slwn  by  Oount  Heraclian  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers.  His  family  and 
friends  were  persecuted,  and  many  of  them^ut 
to  death,  and  his  own  name  was  branded  with 
the  title  of  public  enemy,  and  his  estate  confis- 
cated. His  qualities  and  services  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  poet  Clandian. 
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STILLING-,  Jttsq.   See  Juno-Sttlldto. 

STILLINQFLEET,  Edwabd,  an  English  mi- 
thor  and  prelate,  bora  in  Oranbonrn,  Dorset, 
April  17, 1036,  died  in  London,  Uaroh  27, 1699. 
He  waa  edaoated  at  St.  JohirB  ooUege,  0am- 
bridge,  at  the  age  of  18  obtained  a  fUQowship, 
and  m  1667  vas  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Sotton.  Subsequently  be  became  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Oharles  II.,  and  dean  of  St.  Paol'a, 
and  in  1669  bishop  of  Worcester.  His  first 
work,  "  Irenioum,  or  the  Divine  Bight  of  par- 
ticular Forms  of  Church  Government  £zam< 
ined"  (1659),  was  distinguished  by  a  tolera* 
tion  inclining,  as  the  high  church  party  thought, 
toward  Presbyterianism,  and  which  he  subse- 
quently confessed  "  showed  his  youth  and  want 
of  due  consideration."  His  views  however 
soon  took  another  direction,  and  he  combat- 
ed Soman  Catholics  and  nonconformists  with 
eonal  eneigy.  Of  tiiis  ohanoter  were  hia 
"Bational  Aoooont  of  the  Canada  of  Protes- 
tant Beligion"  (fol.,  1664X  written  in  rindi- 
oadon  of  Archbishop  Laad*B  views  in  his  con- 
ference with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit;  his  "Dis- 
oourse  concerning  the  Idolatry  practised  in  the 
Ohnrch  of  Rome"  (1671),  which  he  afterward 
defended  against  several  antagonists ;  a  sermon 
against  the  nonconformists  entitled  "  The  Mis- 
chief of  Separation,"  which  was  answered  by- 
Owen,  Baxter,  and  others,  to  whom  Stilling- 
fieet  published  a  rq'oinder  entitled  "  The  Un- 
reasonableness of  Separation"  (4to.,  1681) ;  and 
a  variety  of  less  important  tracts  against  the 
Boman  Catholics,  ue  Sociniana,  &c.  He  is, 
however,  better  known  at  the  present  by 
his  *'  Orif^es  Sacrse,  or  Bational  Account  (n 
the  Groaods  of  Natural  and  Kerealed  Belif^on*' 
(4to.,  1663),  which  is  still  regarded  oa  one  of  the 
ablest  defences  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and 
by  Ms  "Origines  BritanniosB"  (1686),  an  ac- 
count of  Qie  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain 
team  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons.  After  his  consecra- 
tion he  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to 
diocesan  reforms,  and  participated  with  distinc- 
tion in  parliamentary  del>ates.  He  wrote  sev- 
erij  more  polemics  tracts  and  a  nomber  of 
misoellaueous  pamphlets,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  engaged  m  a  sharp  controversy  with 
Locke  OR  the  latter*s  definition  of  substance 
and  Uieory  of  ideas  in  geneniL  Ka  works 
were  printed  in  1710  in  6  vols.  foL,  to  whiob 
was  added  in  1786  a  rolnme  of  his  miecelLa- 
neons  works. 

STILLtlAK,  Sahtjbl,  D.D.,  an  American 
olergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27, 1787, 
diea  in  Boston,  March  12, 1807.  His  parents 
removed  in  bis  childhood  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  studied  theology ;  and  he  was  licens- 
ed to  preach  in  1758,  and  ordained  as  an  evan- 

gelist  of  the  Baptist  church  in  1769.  In  1761 
e  removed  to  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  in 
1763  to  Boston,  where  in  1765  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  first  Baptist  church,  which  relation 
he  held  till  hia  death,  being  for  many  years 
regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  and  popular 


preaober  In  Boston,  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  corporators  of  Brown  univerrity,  and 
the  schools  of  Boston  were  also  indebted  to  hit 
efforts  for  mnch  <^  their  effidency.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  ct  all  humane  institntiiHU^ 
and  was  an  offioer  of  several  of  them  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  During  bis  lifetime  Dr. 
StiUman  publidied  a  great  number  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  some  of  which,  with  others  pre- 
viously unpublished,  were  collected  in  an  8va. 
volume  in  1808. 

STILLWATER.  See  Saratoga,  Battxb  or. 

STILT,  a  wading  bird  of  the  avocet  family, 
and  genus  himantopui  (Briss.),  so  called  from 
^e  length  and  slendemess  of  the  legs.  The 
bill  is  long,  strdght,  slender,  and  pointed,  with 
a  groove  on  each  «de  to  the  middle;  wings 
long  and  pointed,  Ist  quill  mnch  the  longest: 
tail  short  and  nearly  even;  1^  very  thin  and 
long,  with  scaled  tarsi ;  toes  moderate,  Jdned 
at  the  base,  with  a  wide  membrane  b^ween 
the  outer  and  middle  toes;  hind  toe  wanting; 
claws  small  and  sharp;  neck  long.  Of  the 
half  dozen  species  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  may  l>e  mentioned  two,  the  black-necked 
and  the  white  stilt,  the  former  American  and 
the  latter  European.  The  black-necked  stilt 
(ff.  nigrieoUitj  Yieill.)  is  about  14  inches  long, 
black  above,  with  forehead,  lower  parts,  rump, 
and  tail  white:  bill  black,  and  legs  red.  It  is 
found  as  far  N.  as  the  middle  states  in  ^ring, 
going  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
u  autumn;  though  the  legs  seem  dispropor- 
tionately long,  it  is  a  gra^^I  bird,  and  fre- 
quents salt  marshes  in  flocks  of  6  to  20,  delist- 
ing to  wade  knee-deep  in  aearoh  of  aqnatio 
larvra  and  insects,  bduIs,  and  small  fly;  the 
nests  are  built  in  company,  at  first  npon  the 
gronnd,  fhom  which  they  are  gradually  raised 
by  successive  additions;  the  eggs  are  nsoally 
4,  of  a  pale  yellowish  clay  color,  with  large  ir- 
regular blotches  and  lines  of  brownish  black ; 
though  the  gait  on  first  alighting  is  rather  un- 
steady, the  flight  is  rapid  and  regular,  the  1^ 
extending  behind ;  the  flesh  is  IndiflTerent  eat- 
ing. The  white  stilt  (ff.  mdanapterv*^  Meyer) 
is  of  about  the  same  size,  and  with  dmilar 
habits,  preferring,  however,  the  edges  of  fresh 
water  streanu ;  it  is  white,  with  the  hack  and 
wittga  ahinii^  greenish  blac^  and  lege  red ;  it 
is  fbnnd  in  B.  £.  Enrope,  Asia,  and  AITioa;  the 
bill  Is  8  inches  and  tarsus  4. 

STIRLING,  a  parliamentary  and  munldpal 
burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Stirlingshire,  on 
the  river  Forth,  81  m.  W.  N.  W.  fTom  Edin- 
bui^h;  pop.  of  the  burgh  hi  1801,  13,846. 
The  town  is  bailt  on  a  height  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
two  bribes  and  a  railroad.  Many  of  the  put>- 
lie  buildings  are  very  ancient,  and  the  castle  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  boilt  by  the 
Romans.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky  height  more 
than  200  feet  above  the  pldn,  and  forms  a 
oonspicuons  ol^eet  from  several  of  the  Bar- 
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nnmding  ooaotiM.  The  cattle  of  Stirling  hoMt 
« jnominent  place  in  the  hlstoiy  of  ScoUuid, 
ami  is  connected  with  most  of  the  important 
erentB  that  occurred  in  that  kingdom  before  it 
was  annexed  to  England.  The  royal  palace  is 
atill  standing  in  an  apartment  of  whioh  the  earl 
of  Douglas  was  nortelly  stabbed  bj  James  II. ; 
and  in  another  room  Uie  same  James,  as  well 
as  James  V.,  was  bom.  There  is  also  a  palace 
commenced  hj  the  latter  and  finished  07  his 
daoghter  Mary.  The  parliament  house  has 
been  much  de&oed  bj  being  occnpied  hy  troops. 
Part  of  the  royal  chapel  is  nsed  as  an  wmory. 
There  are  seyeral  ancient  ohorohes  and  some 
mod«ii  ones  within  the  town,  beside  nomer* 
ens  sehools.  The  town  hoose  is  very  andent, 
and  the  old  reddenee  of  tiie  earl  of  Uar  is  a 
Tery  corioos  bnilding.  Stirling  has  some  man- 
n&otnree,  the  principal  of  which  are  woollens 
of  diffinent  descriptions,  leather,  ropes,  &o, 
Th»  river  is  fallow,  bat  a  considerable  trade  is 
earried  on.  The  Scottish  central  railway  passes 
it,  and  8  ottiers  hare  their  termini  at  the  town. 
The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Forth  is  valoable. 
STIRLING,  EjkXL  of.    See  Auuukdbb, 

'WiLUAM. 

STIRLING,  Wnxuv,  a  Scottish  anthor,  bora 
at  Kenmnre,  near  Gla^w,  in  1618.  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  collie,  Oambridge,  in 
18S9,and  soon  after  turned  bis  attention  to  the 
Btndy  of  Spanish  literature,  liiatory,  and  art 
for  which  purpose  he  traveBed  and  resided 
several  years  in  Spun.  In  illnstration  of  these 
subjects  he  has  published  "Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain'*  (&  vols.  6va,  1848),  "The 
Cloister  life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Hfth" 
(1852),  and  a  Ufe  of  Velasqaez,  entitled  "  Ve- 
lasquez and  his  Works"  (ISmo.,  1856).  In  1862 
he  was  elected  in  the  conservative  interest  a 
member  of  parliament  for  Perthshire,  which 
constitoencnr  be  still  represents. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  a  central  oounty  of  Scot- 
laud,  bounded  by  the  comities  of  Perth,  Clack- 
mannsn,  linlitbgow,  Lanark,  and  Dumbarton ; 
area,  462  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1661,  91,926.  The 
prinapal  towns  are  Stirling.  Falkirk^  Alva, 
Baonockbiini,  and  Denw.  The  ohiex  rivus 
are  Uie  Forui,  Avon,  Kelvin,  Endriok,  and 
Carron.  Half  of  Loch  Lomond  belongs  to 
Stirlingshire.  Loch  Coulter,  Loch  EIrigg,  and 
some  others  are  also  in  the  connty ;  and  the 
yf.  end  of  Loch  Katrine  forms  the  N.  £.  bound- 
ary for  a  short  distance.  Ben  Lomond,  in  the 
N.  W.  rart  of  the  connty,  rises  to  the  height 
of  8,197  feet  above  the  sea.  Coal  and  iron 
are  mined,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods  are 
manuCactured ;  the  iron  works  situated  at  Car- 
ron are  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

STIVER,  a  Dutch  copper  coin,  of  the  value 
of  about  two  cents  in  the  onrrenoy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

STOAT.  See  Emon. 

STOB.£CS,  J0ASNE8,  the  eominler  of  a  val* 
nable  collection  of  passages  frinn  Greek  an* 
thon,  probabiT  bora  at  BtoU  in  Uaoed<»ia, 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Btli  centory. 


Stobms  osHed  his  whole  work  an  "  Antholo. 
gy,"  and  divided  it  into  4  books;  but  it  has 
come  down  in  a  somewhat  different  form  and 
as  two  separate  works.  The  original  Ist  uid 
2d  books  are  now  entitled  *'  Physioal  and  Eth- 
ical Extracts,"  and  the  remainder  the  "  An- 
thol<^,"  or  by  the  Latin  writers  SemumtM. 
These  works,  with  extracts  from  many  still  ex- 
tant ancient  writers,  contun  passages  from  a 
large  number  of  writers  whose  works  are  lost, 
and  who  are  not  otherwise  known.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  both  the  "  Extracts  "  and  the 
8ffrmoM9  was  pablished  by  Tauchnitz  (8  vols. 
iemo»  Ldpsio,  1888). 

STOGK  £ZOHANGE,  the  appellation  origi- 
nally given  to  the  building  in  which  stodu 
were  bongbt  and  sold,  but  which  has  now  ooma 
to  ngnliy  Uanaactions  of  all  kinds  in  stocks. 
Jbi  Engluid  tlie  term  stocks  is  confined  to  the 
government  stocks,  annuities,  &o.,  and  the 
term  shares  is  nsed  for  the  capital  or  stock  of 
railroad,  banking,  and  other  companies;  but 
in  the  United  States  the  obligations  of  the 
national  debt,  as  well  as  of  states,  counties, 
and  ddes,  and  the  shares  of  railroads,  banks, 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  insnrance  com- 
panies, are  all  called  stocks.  In  France  the 
word  rentet  has  the  same  limitation  as  stocks 
in  England.  The  amount  of  the  publio  debt  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  1860  was  £801,477,- 
741,  and  the  interest  £26,888,469.   The  debt 
of  France  in  1860,  of  which  the  rmUt  are  the 
evidences,  was  $1,714,000,000,  and  tiie  interest 
on  it  $114,000,000.   The  dealing  in  the  vari- 
ous stocks,  bcHbis,  and  annuities  is  the  business 
of  the  stock  exchange,  and  the  dealers  in  them 
are  usually  known  as  stock  brokers  and  stock 
Jobbers.  In  New  York  the  traffic  in  stocks  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  regular  sales  at  the  first  and  bco- 
ondboard8,andtheoperationsofthestreet.  The 
first  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  legitimate  in 
their  character,  and  the  sales  honajide  ;  the  sec- 
ond are  speculative  in  character,  often  illegal, 
and  as  often  mere  gambling  or  betting  by  parties 
without  oapitaL  The  board  of  brokers  in  New 
Toric  is  composed  of  200  regular  members,  who 
are  men  of  reputed  wealth,  and  who  at  their 
two  d^y  aesdons,  either  on  their  own  account 
or  on  account  of  persons  for  whom  they  act, 
purchase  or  sell  the  various  stocks  which  are 
called  in  order.   Many  of  these  sales  and  pur- 
chases are  made  for  speculadve  purposes,  but 
very  seldom  on  account  of  brokers  themselves. 
The  delivery  of  stocks  and  the  payment  at  fall 
price  is  the  almost  invariable  custom.  It  is  only 
when  a  &ilnre  occurs  that  differences  are  fixed 
between  members  of  the  board.    "When  a 
member  of  the  board  Suls  to  deliver  or  pay 
for  stocks  as  agreed,  his  name  is  struck  from 
the  list.   He  may  be  reinsti^ed,  however,  up- 
on eflbeting  a  settlonent-with  his  oredHors. 
Hie  efEbrts  by  one  olaaa  of  brokm  to  depre- 
ciate stocks,  and  1^  another  to  enhance  their 
value,  have  led  to  the  technical  names  <tf  bears 
and  bolls,  and  in  the  French  (ottrss  to  the  simi- 
lar terms  iawisn  and  Aovmsn;  (Bee  Bba» 
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BTOO£  EZOHANGE 


Am  BntZA.)  The  tDsanres  resorted  to  for  tb« 
purpose  <^  raising  or  depressing  values  are  ez- 
trsordiaary^  and  not  aXw&jB  creditable. — The 
stock  ezohanoe  has  its  own  peooliar  terms,  not 
genenJly  nnderstood  by  outsiders.  The  phrase 
buyer's  option,"  added  to  the  memorandum 
of  a  sale  of  sto^s,  implies  that  the  purchaser, 
who  bayB  at  SO  or  60  daja,  can  at  his  own 
ehoioe  call  tor  the  deliTorjof  the  stocks  at  an/ 
time  within  the  period  by  gfring  one  day's  no- 
tioe  and  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  up  to  the 
time  he  calls.  Such  purchases  are  nsnaliy  made 
at  a  little  above  the  cash  price.  "Seller's  op- 
tion," on  the  contrary,  is  a  little  helow  the  cash 
prioe,  and  the  seller  has  the  rig^t  to  deliver  any 
day  within  the  limited  time,  by  giving  one  day's 
notice,  receiving  interest  up  to  the  time  of  de- 
livery. A  "  comer"  Is  an  oi>eration  by  several 
brokers,  who  form  a  oliqae  to  compel  others 
to  pay  a  heavy  difference  on  the  price  of  stock. 
Sometimes  the  oliqne  purchase  gradually  a  lai^ 
amoant  of  stock  on  time,  buyer's  option ;  they 
next  sell  nearly  the  same  amount  on  time,  sell- 
er's option,  so  as  to  secure  an  eventual  market 
for  their  stock;  then  bny  for  cash,  thns  r^aang 
the  price,  and  moke  a  sodden  call  for  the  stocjc 
tiiey  have  purchased  on  buyer's  option,  whioh, 
if  they  have  calculated  correctly,  compels  the 
parties  from  whom  they  have  porohased  to  buy 
of  them  at  a  high  prioe  in  order  to  deliver  at  a 
low  one.  The  operation  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable haaord.  A  "  lame  duck"  is  a  broker 
who  is  unable  to  respond  with  the  shares  or 
money  when  contracts  mature.  A  "spread 
eagle"  is  the  operation  of  a  broker  who  sells 
a  given  quantity  of  stock  on  time,  say  60  days, 
buyer's  option,  and  buys  the  same  quantity  at 
a  lower  prioe,  on  the  same  time,  seller's  option. 
If  both  contracts  run  their  full  time,  he  makes 
his  diffiarenoe;  but  if  tiie  buyer  or  seller  com- 
pel him  to  deliver  before  the  time,  he  may  be 
seriously  embarraased.  The  "street"  or  "the 
Aurbstone  brokers,"  as  the  board  call  thou, 
though  often  men  of  probity  and  honor,  and 
transacting  a  very  large  amount  of  boshwas, 
are  not  governed  by  as  strict  rules,  nor  as  cara- 
fid  to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  Maoy  of 
them  are  "lune  ducks."  They  have  a  room 
a4}<dniiig  that  occupied  by  the  board,  and 
during  its  sessions  in  communication  with  it 
Tbeir  operations  are  mostly  ^>eoulative,  and 
there  are  few  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in  which 
they  are  not  skilled.  Few  of  them  pOBsesa  any 
considerable  coital,  and  if  they  are  sucoessM 
one  di^,  they  often  lose  the  next. — In  Paris, 
the  homm  is  oradocted  on  a  very  timilar  plan. 
There  are  00  agmtt  de  ekangs,  60  eowtimv  <fo 
emnmsnw,  and  8  eourtUr$  tTainiranee,  who  to- 
gether make  up  tiMparqueL  answering  to  the 
board  of  brokers.  The  eoultm  answers  to  ova 
"stre^"  The  time  tranaactions  are  usually 
"  the  eoA  d  the  current  month,"  or  the  end  of 
the  next  month.  The  4th  of  each  month  is 
settiing  day.  There  is  a  class  of  transactions 
called  "free  or  premium  ssles,"  in  which  the 
purchaser  has  the  right  od  the  16th  or  80th  of 


lihe  month  to  annul  his  fiontoact  by  the  p^ 
ment  of  a  small  fixed  sum.  If  he  adheres  to 
his  bargain,  when  called  upon  on  these  daya, 
it  is  then  called  /erme,  "  fixed."  The  parqtt^t 
is  in  session  from  1  to  8  P.  M.  every  day; 
the  eoulime  is  in  sesuon  then,  as  well  as  before 
and  after.  The  transsctions  of  the  latter  ar« 
as  irregular  as  those  of  cor  "corbetoae  bro- 
kers," and  its  premiams  for  annnUing  a  sale 
are  less  than  tiiose  of  the  forguet.  llie  stoek 
exchange  at  London  has  very  dmilar  ralei^ 
and  its  street  operators  are  similar  in  char- 
acter.— Tbe  excitement  at  the  hour  of  "  hi^ 
'change,"  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  Yw^ 
is  often  such  as  beggars  description ;  sev- 
eral hundred  men  ore  shooting,  calling  out 
what  they  have  to  sell  or  what  they  wish  to 
buy,  at  tlie  top  of  their  voices,  all  together, 
and  leaping  and  gesticulating,  a1mc»t  as  if  in- 
sane ;  ID  speculative  periods,  immense  sams  are 
made  or  lost  in  a  few  minutes.  Nathan  Mayer 
Bothschild,  the  day  after  the  bi^e  of  Watei^ 
loo,  made,  it  is  said,  over  £1,000,000  aterling  in 
the  purchase  of  stooka. 

STOCKFISH.  SeeOoD. 

STOCK  JOBBING.  See  Stooe  Ezoaaima 

BTOCEBBIDGE,  a  township  of  Bertcshire 
oo^  Uass.,  on  tiie  Housatonic  river  and  railroad, 
168  m.  by  railroad  from  Boston,  and  17  m. 
from  Httsfield;  pop.  in  1860,  2,000.  The  sur- 
&oe  of  tbe  township  is  varied ;  in  the  S.  is  Honu- 
ment  mount^n,  separating  it  from  Great  Bar^ 
rington,  in  the  W.  West  Stockbridge  mountain, 
in  ttie  S.  E.  the  Beartown  mountains,  and  in  the 
N.  W.Battiesnakemonntain,  Between  these  are 
Talleys  of  great  beauty.  The  Housatonic  and 
its  affluents  drain  the  town.  The  Stockbridge 
or  Housatonic  Indians,  among  whom  John  Ber- 
g|eant  and  Jonathan  Edwards  labored  as  nus- 
sionarieS)  formerly  had  th«r  hone  here,  but 
removed  westward  in  1788.  There  are  two 
manu&oturing  villages  in  the  towndup.  Glen- 
dale  and  Cortisville,  where  woollen  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000  annually  are  mode, 
as  well  as  some  castings,  hollow  ware,  ^  The 
village  of  Rockbridge  has  a  bank,  an  insurance 
office,  an  incorporated  academy,  several  private 
scfaoc^  and  8  churches  (Congregational,  Epis- 
copal, and  Roman  Catiiolic). 

BTOCEHABDT,  Julius  Adolph,  a  German 
writer  and  lecturer  upon  chemistry  and  agri- 
culture, bom  at  BOhrsdorf,  near  Meissen,  Sax- 
ony, Jan.  4, 1809.  After  receiving  a  classical 
edocation  he  studied  practical  pharmacy  and 
the  natorol  sciences  for  several  years,  and  in 
1888  was  graduated  by  the  boara  of  govern- 
ment ezandners  at  BerUn  as  an  apothecary  of 
the  first  class.  In  1884  he  travelled  in  Belj^um, 
England,  and  France,  and  on  his  return  uitered 
as  assistant  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Struve's  phar^ 
maceutical  establishment  in  Dresden.  In  1838, 
having  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  tiie 
oniversity  of  Leipuo,  be  became  teacher  of 
natural  science  in  Blookmann'a  institute  in 
DrMden,  and  in  the  following  year  teacher  of 
johonlatry,  phyalca^  and  nmeralogy  in  tiu 
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feehnologteal  ichool  at  OhenmHi,  and  royal 
iBq>MtOT  of  apotheoaries.  His  rare  talant  tar 
^esentiiig,  both  m  the  recitation  and  lecture 
Toam,  seioitifio  knowledge  apon  sobjecta  which 
are  nmallj  exoeedlnf^y  obsonre  to  the  oom- 
mmdty  at  large,  was  soon  reoogolzed  both  by 
tbe  staideDta  and  the  citiaena,  and  the  remark- 
Me  power  of  critical  obserntion  displayed 
m  bis  writings  {ITnUnuchnng  der  Zwiekawr 
Bteittkokle,  1840 ;  Ueb&r  Erkennung  vnd  Anteetk- 
dmng  der  G\f^tirbe,  1844,  &c.)  was  the  occasion 
of  almost  innumerable  applications  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  c<Hmnerciai  problems,  and  de- 
mands for  his  opinion  apon  scientific  legal  qoes- 
tioos.   In  1848  he  travelled  in  Belgiom  and 
Fkance  to  perfaot  himself  in  techncd(^cal  soi- 
eue,  and  in  1846  pnUiabed  his  JSiAuU  der  Cbe- 
mie.  In  Germany  new  editions  of  this  work 
haTO  been  pnU^hed  almost  every  year  unoe  its 
;  and  it  has  been  translated  into  at  least 
8  Afferent  languages.   It  was  translated  into 
English  by  0.  U.  Peirce,  M.D.,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Principles  of  Chemistry  iUostrated  by 
Simple  Experiments'*  (Oambridge,  Mass.,  I860). 
In  1844  StOckhardt  began  a  course  of  popular 
agricultural  lectures  before  the  Ohemnits  agri- 
enltural  society.   The  interest  excited  by  these 
lectures  led  to  the  establishmeut  of  the  system 
of  agricultural  experimental  stations  (Land- 
wailuehaftliehe  Versucht-Staiionen),  the  im- 
portance of  the  influence  exerted  by  which, 
tfaroaghoot  Germany,  in  difiVising  scientific 
knowledge,  and  in  bringing  it  to  bear  inrinedl- 
atsly  upon  the  affairs  of  practical  life,  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  From  1846  to  1840StOck- 
hsrdt  edited  (with  Dr.  Hnlse)  the  I^ttek- 
aueAsi  CentnMlatt,  and  frc«u  18G0  to  1866 
(with  Schober)  the  ZeiUehrift  J9r  DmUehe 
ioH^BirtJu.    In  1848  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  royal 
academy  at  Tharand,  a  new  chair  having  been 
fbimded  purposely  for  him ;  and  he  still  holds 
that  pontion  (1862).    Since  tiien,  extending 
his  idea  of  popular  sgricultoral  instruction,  he 
kas  given,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  plain 
CMiTeraational  lectures  (FeldpredigUn)  in  the 
▼srions  farmers'  dubs  and  societies  of  Saxony 
mA  other  parts  of  Germany,  expUuning  the 
improTementa  in  i^riculture  which  ohemioal 
■dence  bas  shown  to  be  derirable,  and  iUns- 
tni&ag  these  with  experiments  whenever  this 
eoold  be  done.  Several  of  the  more  impor- 
tmt  pcrtionB  at  these  leetnres  bare  been  pub- 
Ihhea  in  a  popular  form  by  their  author,  as 
fate  AtomriMleiUeM  (1861 ;  4tii  ed.,  1866),  and 
Chemiaehe  FeldpredigUn  (1861 ;  4th  ed.,  1867), 
both  of  which  have  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral foreign  languages ;  and  of  the  latter  sev- 
eral English  editiona  exist,  as  "Chemical  Field 
Lectures  for  Agriculturists,"  translated  by  J. 
E.  Tesohemaober  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1868),  and 
**  Agrieultur^  Chemistry,  or  Chemical  Field 
Lectures"  (London,  1866).   In  1865  he  estab- 
lished at  Lrapeio  a  popular  Journal,  Der  ehmai- 
sdti  AdemMmn,  in  which  his  so  called  field 
mnM  hare  dnoe  been  pnUiihed;  and  h* 


has  also  eontriboted  to  varioua  kindred  pubU- 
oations.  Jn  1861  he  travelled  through  the 
Carming  districts  <tf  En^and,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Bdgiam,  and  in  1866  throng  Holland  and 
Belgium.  It  is  said  that,  princip^y  through 
his  efibrts,  two  bushels  of  grain  are  now  har- 
vested in  Saxony  where  formerly  bat  one  grew. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  and  largest  city 
of  Sweden,  in  lat  69°  20'  81"  N.,  long.  1Y°  64' 
R,  8S0  m.  N.  E.  from  Copenhagen,  and  440  m. 
W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  in  1861, 
1 16,972.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Lake  Hcelar  with  an  arm  of  the  Baltic 
called  the  Sksn^ard,  the  latter  being  more 
properly  an  archipelago  indented  as  it  were 
mto  the  land.  The  city  is  built  chiefiy  upon 
a  number  of  islands,  and  consists  of  three 
principal  dividons:  the  Stady  or  original  city, 
the  JvomnoM  (northern  suborb),  and  S5d^ 
malm  (aoothem  suburb).  It  is  handaomely 
dedgned  and  built,  with  aeveral  squares  ud 
pabUc  walks  ornamented  with  trees  and  statoea. 
The  surrounding  country,  and  much  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  cil^  stands,  are  rocky 
aud  solid ;  yet  it  bas  been  necessary,  trom  the 
nature  of  other  parte,  to  build  much  upon  piles, 
whence  the  name  is  derived,  meaning  ialaud  of 
piles.  The  city  has  been  likened  to  Venice,  and 
there  are  several  points  of  view  which  recall 
the  southern  city  of  the  sea;  but  the  resem- 
blance is  imperfect.  The  approaches  by  water 
are  uncommonly  beautiful,  both  on  the  lake  side 
aud  fi>om  the  Baltic,  conunanding  views  prob- 
ably nnsnrpassed  (tf  uieir  kind.  The  most  strik- 
ing object  firom  every  point  ia  the  great  rec- 
tangular palace,  an  immense  structure,  standii^ 
upon  an  eminence  in  the  central  island.  Its 
vast  and  massive  walls  rise  far  above  all  the 
neighboring  buildings,  and  its  long  straight  lines 
need  the  relief  afibrded  by  the  towers  of  the 
neighboring  cathedral  church.  The  palace,  of 
Italian  architecture,  is  a  regular  qnadrangle, 
flanked  upon  the  E.  and  W,  sides  by  handsome 
parallel  wings.  There  are  few  cities  in  Europe 
whose  general  aspect  is  more  attractive  than 
that  of  Stockholm.  There  are  vast  ranges  of 
buildings,  relieved  and  overshadowed  in  the 
Stad  by  the  mi^estic  palace  and  charcb  towers 
rising  from  thur  midst,  in  the  Norrmalm  laid 
oat  with  modem  aynnnetry  and  d^anoe,  and 
in  the  Sddermahn  rising  from  tae  harbmr 
terraced  upon  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  rocky 
diff,  and  all  or  nearly  all  reflected  in  the  dear 
waves  of  lake  and  fiord.  From  the  comer 
almost  every  street  debonching  upon  the  wide 
water  fronts,  the  eye  encounters  the  richest  and 
most  remarkable  pictures.  Nowhere  has  na- 
ture disposed  her  undulations  of  soil  and  curves 
of  water  boundary  with  more  endless  variety ; 
and  nowhere  does  she  produce  effects  and  per- 
spective of  more  striking  beauty.  In  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  evening  walk  one  may  pass 
through  sombre  forest  and  smooth  pasture 
slopes,  climb  tall  granite  olifis  overhanging 
glaa^ylakeand  bi^,and  glide  through  the  busy 
•aaport  filled  wiu  saila  and  moving  industry, 
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tiie  granite  qn&js  lined  and  adorned  with  arohi- 
tectoral  beaaty,  Tith  stataes  and  monnmenta 
of  art  The  varioos  Bubdivisions  of  the  cit^,  in- 
teraeoted  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  by  the 
ainnositiea  of  the  sea,  are  chiefly  islands  con- 
nected by  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  saperb 
granite  masonry.  Pictnresqne  ferry  boats,  pro- 
pelled by  DaLecarlian  women  in  their  showy 

ftrovinoial  oostnme,  add  greatly  to  the  original- 
tj  of  the  scene  in  anmmer.  In  winter  the 
waters  are  compact  plains  of  anow-clad  ice, 
oorered  with  all  the  moving  aotirity  of  thor^ 
ooghfares. — ^The  whole  city  is  contained  within 
a  cironmference  of  abont  16  miles;  bat  the 
great  park,  aboot  3^  miles  fn  olrcomferenoe  and 
occnpying  an  entire  island  nearly  opporite  the 
8tad,  is  not  oomprised  within  this  area.  It  is 
probably  the  most  beaatifol  pablio  resort  in  the 
world.  There  are  over  25  ohorches;  andoneof 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  town  is  the 
Biddarholm  chnrch,  contiuning  the  tombs  and 
trophies  of  many  heroic  personages,  and  among 
them  those  of  Gnstavos  Adolphns,  Charles  XII., 
and  Charles  XIV.  (Bemadot^).  The  houses  of 
the  city,  about  5,600  in  number,  are  lai^e  and 
convenient,  usually  4  stories  high,  and  occupied 
by  families  living  independently  in  flats  or 
itaget;  they  are  generally  of  brick  stnocoed,  and 
colored  usually  of  oiuform  buff  or  yellow.  Their 
aspect  Is  oheerfhl  and  agreeaUe,  but  nndialin- 
gouhedby  architectnral  elegance.  In  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  especially  in  the  Korrmalm,  there 
are  a  few  elegant  shops ;  but  this  species  of 
lozury  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy  in  Stock- 
holm. In  the  Norrmalm,  the  fashionable  qnar- 
ter,  are  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  classes 
and  of  the  nobility.  Here  the  streets  are  wider 
and  straighter  than  in  most  European  capitals 
of  the  aecond  class.  It  is  so  also  in  the  8dder- 
malm,  which  is  the  nte  of  the  principal  fiujto- 
ries.  In  the  Stad,  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mercial quarter,  the  streets,  with  2  or  8  excep- 
tions, are  crooked,  narrow,  and  dark.  The  city 
generally  is  sheltered  from  high  winds.  The 
air  is  pore  and  healthy,  and  the  climate  in  all 
respeota  prefiarable  to  that  of  St  Petersburg. 
The  mean  auraal  temperatore  of  Btookholm  is 
42"  F.,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  6  winter 
months  has  been  observed  at  29.4°  F.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
largest  sized  ships  may  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  <»ty. — As  Uie  seat  of  government 
and  residence  of  the  king,  Stockholm  is  the 
central  point  of  Swedish  public  affairs,  of  di- 
plomacy, of  several  academies  of  b^les-lettres, 
science,  and  the  arta,  of  elegant  society,  and 
of  a  great  number  of  institutions  oseflQ  and 
charitable.  There  are  several  fine  theatres  and 
other  public  places  of  amusement  The  city 
government  is  omfided  to  a  governor,  lieoten- 
ant^vemor,  and  a  mnnidpM  oorpa  composed 
(tf  8  bni^masters  and  19  ooQndlliHB.  A  strong 
military  garrison  of  lifeguards  is  always  quar- 
tered in  the  handsome  barracks  built  by  Charles 
XIV. ;  and  there  is  also  a  burgher  goard  al- 
wajB  on  dnt^.  A  naval  aqoawm,  dUoSy  id 


gQD  boats,  is  stationed  at  an  island  opporite  Ae 
palace,  called  Skeppsholm  (ship  island).  The 
city,  covered  by  a  strong  fortress  in  the  neigh- 
borhood (Wazholm),  is  perh^  impregnable  by 
water.  By  land  it  is  quite  without  defensive 
works. — Stockholm  is  the  chief  seat  of  Swedish 
manu&ctures,  which  are  here  exteneive,  and 
include  woollen,  linen,  cotton,-  and  silk  fabrics, 
iron  ware,  leather,  earthenware,  tobacco,  re- 
fined sugar,  soap,  &o.  Iron  is  the  principal 
article  ^  export,  amounting  in  1867  to  49,441 
tons,  in  1658  to  84,984,  and  in  1869  to  46,1«S. 
lite  other  chief  uporte  are  tar,  planks  and 
boards,  and  oopper.  The  imports  condst  prin- 
cipally of  cotton  and  cotton  yam,  coffee, 
grun,  rice,  hides,  tobacco,  wool,  suf^,  salt, 
coal,  breadfltuflfe.  and  spirits.  The  imports  <» 
coffee  in  186S  amounted  to  6,087,741  lbs.,  <rf 
tobacco  to  2,076,870  lbs.,  of  sugar  to  11,658,426 
lbs.,  and  of  hides  to  1,970,588  lbs.  In  the 
same  year  217,026  barrels  of  hreadstoffs  wer« 
imported,  and  186,817  barrels  exported.  The 
totol  imports  in  1666  amounted  to  about 
000,000,  and  the  exports  to  t8,000,000.  The 
following  is  compiled  from  the  official  Swe- 
dish reports  of  tonnage  owned  in  Stockholm : 
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— The  foundation  of  the  town  of  Stockholm 
has  been  ascribed  to  Bilker  Jarl,  the  &ther  and 
guardian  of  Waldemar,  elected  king  in  1260. 
A  settlement  had  been  in  existence  Si  the  spot, 
however,  since  the  destruction  of  Sigtuna  by 
Finnish  pirates  in  1167.  At  this  epoch  the 
island  upon  which  the  modern  palace  stands 
was  originally  fortified  with  walls  and  towers 
of  wood,  uid  the  pirates  were  kept  in  check 
by  worlcs  which  thus  defended  7  towns  which 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  strength 
of  its  fortifications  snbseqoently  exposed  the 
dtf  to  repeated  deses.  It  became  the  roAf 
denoe  of  the  Sweduh  monarohs  aooa  aftor 
Birger's  death,  but  Upsal  continued  long  afler^ 
ward  to  be  the  seat  of  government  With  Ld- 
beck  and  Hamburg  reciprocity  of  free  trade 
was  established;  and  mmilar  relations  with 
Biga  soon  followed.  Birger  also  sought  to 
form  commercial  relations  with  England.  On 
two  memorable  oocadone  Stockhomi  was  de- 
fended by  women — "Shakespearian  women," 
as  a  Swedish  historian  aptly  terms  them.  la. 
1601  the  citadel  was  held  agunst  insoi^nts  hr 
Christina,  queen  of  Denmark,  whose  hnsband, 
King  John,  ruled  over  the  8  united  kingdoms 
of  Scandinavia.  King  John  had  left  his  queen 
in  command  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  whose 
somber,  after  a  tiiecre  of  aneoeuive  months, 
was  reduced  by  fiunine. and  the  sword  to  80. 
She  was  compiled  to  oai^talate.  A  still  more 
heroic  defence  was  that  originated  and  ocm- 
dnotod  bj  Ohxistina  GjUenstienu,  the  widov 
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of  OeftlloDTCBeiitStcai  Stare.  The  b^skigen 
Ten  Danes,  under  Gbristian  II.  After  a  tor- 
rible  riwe  of  4  montlu,  the  place  was  sarren- 
dered  with  the  meet  wdemn  gaarantj  of  die 
king  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  inhabitai^ 
A  most  feantil  maasacre  enaaedf  known  as  the 
^  Uood  bath  of  Stockbohn." 

STOCSINGt  a  ooveriDg  of  some  textile  fab- 
ric doaely  fitted  to  the  foot  and  leg.  The  word 
b  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  $tiean  (past 
participle,  *toeien),  to  sUok,  because  the  mate- 
rial was  stock,  or  made  with  sticking  pins,  now 
called  knitting  needles.  In  the  16th  centary 
the  whole  dress  below  the  waist  was  made  in 
one  in  England,  and  was  called  hose.  In  the 
next  centiuy,  posribly  somewhat  earlier,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  divided  into  breeches 
and  stockings,  which  last  alto  retained  the 
oririnal  name.  StooUngs  are  saM  to  have  been 
maae  first  of  doth  in  England;  and  sooh,  How- 
dlrtatea,  in  faia  "  History  of  the  World, "  Henry 
VilX.  ordinarily  wore,  "ezo^t  there  came 
frmu  Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  pidr  of  silk 
stookins.  E.  Edward,  his  son,  was  presented 
with  a  pur  of  long  Spanish  silk  stockins  by 
Thomas  Qreeham,  his  merchant,  and  the  pres- 
ent was  taken  mnch  notice  of.  Qneen  Eliza- 
beth was  presented  by  Mrs.  Hontagne,  her  ulk 
woman,  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockins, 
and  thenceforth  she  never  wore  doth  any  more." 
On  the  continent  stockings  were  made  much 
earlier  than  in  England ;  and  in  1627  there  ex- 
isted in  France,  as  stated  by  Beokmann,  a 
stocking  knitters*  gnild.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  or^n  of  kiUttuig,  or  with  certainty  when 
It  was  mtzodneed  Into  Emdand.  It  was  prao- 
tised  there  in  tbs  reign  (rfQneen  Elisabeth,  and 
•toekinga  were  knit  of  worsted  aa  weQ  as  of 
nlk.  A  machine  called  the  stocking  fVame  for 
weaving  them  was  invented  in  1689  by  William 
Lee,  a  stodeot  expelled  from  St.  John's  college, 
Ouabridge,  fbr  marrying  against  the  roles  of 
the  college,  and  who  was  thus  rendered  depen- 
dent npott  the  labor  of  hia  wife  in  knit^g 
stocUng^  Failing  of  enoonragement  at  home, 
he  took  the  machine  to  France.  Aiter  bis 
death  there  his  workmen  broaght  back  the  in- 
vention to  England,  and  introduced  the  mano- 
factore  in  Xx>ndon  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  af- 
terward established  in  Kottinghamshire,  whidk 
has  ever  ^nee  been  fiunons  for  its  prodnction 
tft  stockings.  When  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
introdooed  ootton  spinning  at  Nottingham,  the 
fint  product,  made  of  two  roves  instead  of  one, 
and  odled  doable  spun  twist,  was  foond  from 
Sta  evenness  so  well  ad^ited.  for  &e  stocking 
msDoftctare,  that  it  was  all  devoted  to  thU 
porpose;  hwid>spnn  cotton  was  entirdy  laid 
aside,  md  stockings  made  of  twist  soon  sup- 
planted those  of  thread.  It  was  on  Lee's  stock- 
ing frame  that  the  first  machine-made  lace  waa 
prodnced  in  the  last  centary,  and  it  formed  the 
basis  of  those  now  need  in  this  mann&cture. 
In  1766  an  improvement  was  added  in  Derby 
to  the  mooliine,  fitting  it  for  mdciog  ribbed 
ftffffkf**fl«  liko  those  prodnoed  by  knilting,  and 


these  are  still  known  as  the  "Derby  ribs.^ 
The  old  frame,  however,  still  continued  a  clom- 
«y  and  onnplicated  madiine,  workable  only  by 
hand ;  and  all  attempta  to  adapt  it  to  power, 
though  many  were  made  at  great  cost,  were 
abandoned  in  En^and  as  hopeless,  nntil  this 
had  been  aocoessAiUy  aocomplished  in  the 
United  States,  as  will  be  noticed  bdow.  The 
stocking  manufaotore  is  now  carried  on  to  a  vast 
extent  in  the  connties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  England,  and  to  a  less  d^n^  i& 
some  towns  in  Scotland.  Hawick,  in  Eoxbnrgh- 
shire,  prodaces  annoally  between  1,600,000 
and  2,000,000  pairs.  The  basiness  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  1844,  and  an  immense 
change  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  cheapn«» 
of  the  goods,  so  that  they  are  introdaoed  where 
■tookingB  were  before  onknown.  With  the  old 
hand  finunes  a  wffl-fanan  made  in  a  week  abont 
a  dozen  eotton  hoae,  weighing  8  lbs.  The 
same  labor  now  affiled  to  a  set  of  the  power 
rotary  ronnd  frames  easily  produces  in  the 
same  time  200  dozen,  consuming  800  lbs.-of  oot- 
ton, whudi  sdl  at  2».  6d.  per  dozen.  The  total 
number  of  stocking  frames  in  Great  Britain  is 
estimated  at  about  60,000,  of  which  at  least  17,- 
260,  worth  £810,000,  are  in  Nottinghamshire, 
giving  employment  to  about  40,000  persona  in 
the  various  operations  of  making,  stitching, 
sewing,  finishing,  &c.  Those  in  Leicestershire 
pve  employment  to  abont  86,000  persons.  The 
materi^s  osed  are  woollen  yams,  lamb's  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  and  mixed  cotton  and  wool  or  an- 
gola.— Sto^ihig  frames  were  introdnced  into 
&6  United  Statea  in  the  18th  oentnry  at  aer- 
erml  places  whuv  the  ootton  manofoctore  waa 
prosecuted.  German  emigrants  established  the 
kirittjiig  business  at  Philaddphia  and  German- 
town,  Penn.,  and  English  emigrants  from  Not- 
tingliiunshire  introduced  it  into  New  York 
dty  and  several  places  in  the  middle  and  east- 
ern states.  The  adaptation  of  the  old  Lee 
machine  to  power  was  first  accomplished  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Timothy  Bailey  in  Albany  in 
1881 ;  and  the  first  machine  thns  run  was  at 
Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  in  Oct.  1882.  At  this  place  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery  has  since  become  a  very 
important  branch  of  industry,  but  with  ma- 
dunes  of  mooh  more  perfect  constractaon. 
The  old  Lee  invention  was  a  square  frame, 
which  prodnoed  a  straight  strip  or  flat  weK 
which  was  cut  off  in  proper  lengths,  and 
seamed  together  to  form  the  stocking.  Bat  a 
great  improvement  upon  this,  the  origin  of 
whidi  is  tmkiiown,  was  the  circular  loom  in 
which  a  oontinuons  circular  web  is  knit  of  any 
length,  and  whidi  is  cut  up  and  formed  by  dif- 
ferent methods  into  the  shape  of  a  stocking. 
It  is  believed  that  the  first  of  these  introduced 
into  America  was  bronght  from  Belgium  into 
Oonnecticnt  by  a  German,  about  the  year 
188S.  Several  others  of  difierent  construction 
have  since  been  devised  in  the  United  Statea 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  a  few  intend- 
ed also  for  fomily  use. — The  variouB  knitting 
maddnea,  wkuh  are  too  numennu  to  be  men^ 
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floMd  In  detiSl  in  dds  artlcto,  pndnoe  wfa«fe 
te  Mlled  the  ttoeking  stHdi  or  chain  wwk, 
lite  fume  as  in  common  liand-kmttaig  with 
two  or  mora  needles,  or  in  oroobeting,  whidi 
ocntfllats  of  loops  formed  in  snoeeBsion  upon  a 
tingle  thread,  each  one  lo<^ed  by  that  which 
Ibllowe  it.  The  fastening  of  the  end  finally  se- 
cnres  the  whole  and  prevents  its  ravelling. 
These  maohines  may  be  disttngaished  by  the 
different  kinds  of  needles  thej  employ,  and  also 
hj  the  mannM-  in  which  these  are  arranged — 
whether  on  a  straight  horizontal  line,  all  poinb- 
Ing  the  same  way,  as  in  the  common  stocking 
loom,  or  aroQnd  an  open  horizontal  circle,  aU 
pointing  toward  the  centre.  The  latter  are 
known  ai  tiie  ratarj  ronnd  madiines.  All  the 
needles  ara  hooked  at  the  end,  so  as  to  hold  the 
thread  laid  across  it  that  is  to  fimn  the  next 
loop^  while  the  loop  previonsly  formed  on  the 
same  needle  slips  baok  on  the  shank  as  the 
needle  is  poshed  forward,  and  with  its  retom 
fwis  over  the  hook  and  off  the  end.  The  oon- 
trivaDoe  by  which  tiiis  is  effected  distingni^es 
the  sereral  needles.  In  the  spring  or  bearded 
needle  need  in  the  original  stocking  frames, 
and  s^  in  common  use,  the  hook  is  drawn 
ont  to  considerable  length  and  is  made  elastic, 
so  that  when  its  point  is  prwsed  down  into  the 
groove  npon  its  shank  it  may  spring  np  when 
uie  pressure  is  removed.  In  the  machines  this 
pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  wheel  bear* 
ing  down  apon  the  beard  of  the  hook  for  an 
instant  with  Uie  prodnotion  of  eveiT'  loop.  A 
Tery  effl<nent  rotary  ronnd  machine  ndng  this 
needle,  and  introdaoed  in  many  of  the  factories 
of  the  United  States,  is  that  invented  by  Hr. 
Goff  of  Seneca  Falls,  K  T.  A  second  needle 
is  that  need  in  the  MoNary  patent  seamless 
hosiery  machine.  It  is  a  short  slender  needle 
with  a  groove  npon  the  top  of  the  shank,  in 
which  works  a  tongne  distinct  from  the  nee- 
die.  This  is  a  rotary  romid  machine,  and  is 
£atingaished  for  prodnoing  the  whole  stock- 
ing without  seam.  The  stockmg  was  patented 
in  1866,  tiie  machine  in  1600,  and  improve- 
ments in  1861.  The  capacity  of  each  machine 
is  to  produce  from  3  to  8  dozen  pairs  of  half 
hose  per  day,  and  one  female  operatw  of  or- 
£nary  skill  will  tend  8  or  4  maohines.  Aji- 
other  needle  is  known  as  the  latch  needle, 
and  this  is  need  in  idie  raaohinee  <^  Mr.  J. 
B.  Aiken,  of  Franklin,  N.  H.  It  has  a  very 
short  hook,  and  is  provided  with  a  little  tongoe 
or  latch  working  upon  a  pivot  in  the  shank,  so 
as  to  dose  down  npon  the  point  of  the  hook 
and  thus  allow  the  loop  to  ran  over  it.  The 
latch  works  hack  and  iorth  as  it  is  pnshed  by 
the  loop  when  the  needle  moves  first  forward 
and  then  hadk.  The  first  movement,  sending 
the  -loop  on  to  the  shank  from  the  hooi^ 
first  throws  hack  the  latch  for  the  loop  to  slide 
over  it,  and  the  next  doses  the  latch  npon  the 
point  of  the  hook,  allowing  tJie  loop  to  ran  off 
tiie  end  of  the  needle.  In  t^e  working  of  the 
machine,  the  thread  while  the  latoh  is  open  ia 
isid  aeross  the  needle  in  the  hook;  and  when 


the  ^t^ouloop  is  fd^med  -off,  ttiis  Mma 
a  new  one  to  sappwt  the  work.  This  codsb* 
qaently  hangs  upon  the  needles  by  a  sin^ 
loop  nponeadi  one.  The  thread  as  the  opw^ 
tion  goes  on  is  rapidly  carried  to  eadi  needle 
in  tarn,  and  the  movement  is  instantly  pn>< 
daced  that  adds  a  new  loop  and  dips  off  the 
old  one.  In  tiie  straight  frames  the  work  is 
done  first  across  the  needles  in  torn  in  one  di- 
rection and  then  back  in  the  other,  and  so  on ; 
but  in  the  rotary  round  machines  the  revolu- 
tion carries  the  needles  constantly  ronnd  in  the 
same  direction,  each  one  taking  np  the  thread 
in  torn,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  movements 
cannot  be  dearly  perceived.  The  one  class  of 
machines  produces  a  j9at  web,  and  the  other  a 
eylindrioaf  or  tnbnlar  tme,  each  of  whidi  hangs 
firom  the  needles  and  is  drawn  down  as  it  & 
ereases  in  lei^th,  by  means  when  necoamiT 
^  a  wd^t  attached  to  it.  The  number  of 
stitohes  or  loops  which  each  machine  ean  fotm 
in  a  minnte  varies  with  the  gauge  of  the  ne^ 
dies  or  the  distance  apart  at  fwoh  they  are 
set.  -  The  machine  of  Mr.  Aiken  for  ordinary 
stockings,  containing  92  horizontal  needles  sod 
ran  by  power  in  the  fsctories,  may  make  from 
100  to  800  revolutaotts  per  nuonte,  prodnoing 
the  same  number  of  stitches  to  eiich  needle, 
thos  amounting  to  9,200  to  18,400  stitches  per 
minute.  The  machines  oonstrncted  for  ftmily 
nse,  and  worked  by  a  treadle  or  crank  like  a 
sewing  machine,  make  about  half  as  many 
stitches  as  the  factory  machines.  In  the  fiw 
tory  8  or  4  maohines  are  easily  tended  by  ona 
boy.  Kbbed  work  is  pofDnned  in  the  same 
maohines  by  bringing  in  [day  a  set  <tf  vertical 
needles,  so  arranged  as  to  work  in  connection 
with  the  horizontal  and  produce  the  additional 
stitdies  required.  As  the  needles  are  set  to  a 
particnliur  gauge,  they  neoessarUy  produce  the 
same  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch ;  and  the 
only  variations  practicable  in  the  work  are  in 
using  yams  or  breads  of  different  degrees  of 
finenees,  and  in  altering  the  tenmon  so  as  to 
make  the  work  closer  or  more  open.  In  the 
stocking  frames  this  is  of  no  great  importance; 
but  in  Uie  vt^ons.  kinds  of  fancy  work,  sabject 
to  the  flnctaations  of  &shion,  the  machmea 
adwted  for  special  patterns  may  be  suddenly 
rendered  almort  worthless  by  the  demand  me 
those  pattwns  oeadng. — ^The  shaping  of  the 
web  to  fit  the  foot  is  a  matter  of  no  little  in- 
genuity. The  flat  web  is  either  knit  in  long 
strips  of  snffldent  width  to  make  when  turned 
over  several  stockings  which  are  ont  out  from 
these ;  or  the  web  is  at  onoe  knit  npon  the 
machine  in  the  shape  required  for  making  a 
stocking  when  the  parts  are  properly  folded 
over.  The  former  is  known  as  cat  work,  and 
the  latter  as  regular  work.  In  the  latter  the 
wider  puit,  when  tnmed  over  and  fastened,  ei- 
ihw  by  loping  and  sewing  with  the  sewing 
machine,  or  by  seaming  with  a  needle  and 
thread,  forms  the  1^  of  the  stocking.  Two 
narrow  strips  at  the  base  of  thia  pari,  tnmed 
under  and  joined  tt^ether  npon  we  mimiiji^ 
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•r1ir«tiuriikeifu,fi)rm A«hwl:  wUlesMB- 
tewl  strip  twice  uw  length  of  ute  foot,  bemg 
tarned  ovw  at  th*  toe,  forma  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  Uie  foot,  «id  la  nestlj*  united  to  the  hed 
and  around  ita  edges  hj  knitting  or  aeandog. 
Ttie  cutting  and  fitting  of  the  broad  webs  can- 
not be  int^igibly  deaoribed  without  the  aid  of 
drawings.  In  forming  the  foot  to  the  eiroolar 
webs  after  these  are  cot  off  in  saitable  lengths, 
a  sUt  is  made  abore  the  heel  half  across  the 
web,  which  admits  of  the  part  designed  for 
the  fbot  being  carved  oat  at  the  instep.  The 
loops  along  the  edges  oit  the  out  are  then  taken 
up  on  hand  needles,  and  the  space  for  the  heed 
is  filled  out  hj  band  knitting,  tho  edges  being 
aarefoilj  united.  In  the  same  manner  the  toe 
ia  oMttideted ;  and  thu  die  stoeking  U  fioiBhed 
withont  a  seam.  An  important  nucAine  waa 
ywj  noeatfy  inrented  bj  Ibr.  Ledie  of  Brook- 
lyn, K.  which  aocomplishea  what  haa  never 
been  done  before  upon  rotary  round  maohinee 
—the  narrowing  of  the  work  in  any  man- 
ner denred. — Notwithstanding  the  large  num- 
ber of  maohines  em^oyed  in  knitting,  stock- 
ings are  still  lai^V  prodnced  bj  the  old 
method  <rf  hand  knitting,  which  admits  of  the 
use  oi  a  harder  and  firmer  yam  than  that 
adapted  to  the  machines ;  and  even  where  the 
machine  work  is  prodnoed  in  large  mills  em> 
ploj^g  ateam  power,  the  hand  looms  are  also 
in  extensive  use,  many  of  them  in  the  houses  of 
the  operatives,  who  work  at  their  own  hours 
and  at  their  own  convenience.  In  the  factories 
the  knitting  machines  are  also  made  to  produce 
many  othw  arUdea  of  qvparel,  as  undershirts, 
drawers,  comforters,  aearfc,  <^ra  hoods,  tal- 
maa,  nubias,  gloves,  mits,  One  factory  in 
Fliiladelphia,  that  of  Martin  Landenbei^w, 
employs  about  600  hands,  and  consumes  anna- 
ally  more  than  260,000  lbs.  of  American  wool. 
The  total  operation^  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
year  1867  have  been  estimated  as  follows: 

MSICBttlliicftamMaTeiifliif  •UOT.n   ta»fl» 

T  fcateri—  la  fltnnntown  tad  Kwlngtan.. . . .  SHjOW 

TbU  n]»  oTwiKillni  kodMT  •l.aas.TSO 

m  tnttdBt  btrnm  m  eotton  Wery.  tSW  ewh. .  ITO^ 

TsUl  

The  other  pHnoipal  establishments  in  the 
United  States  are  the  factories  in  Oohoes,  Troy, 
and  Seneca  Falls,  K.  Y.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
the  Brooklyn  knitting  works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8rOOE:PORT,  a  manufiutnring  and  market 
town  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Cheshire, 
England,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mersey  and  tJie 
Thame,  6  m.  S.  £.  from  Manchester;  pop.  in 
3861,  M,681.  It  stands  upon  a  hill,  and  the 
booses  rise  aboTe  each  other  in  irregular  tiers. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  4  bridges,  and  there  are 
sevend  snbarbe,  the  most  extensive  of  whidi  are 
Heaton-Norris,  Edgeloy,  and  Portwood.  The 
principal  public bniidiugs are  thebarracks,  court 
flOttse,  union  workhouse,  and  the  building  forthe 
Sunday  aehool,  which  is  atteuded  l^neany  4,000 
ebildi«n.  In  formertimes  tiie  numnfocture  of 
aift  waa  exteunvdy  oarried  w  here;  bnt  lat- 
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terly  H  has  been  enpp^iated  by  that  <^  ootton, 
for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  which  there 
are  in  the  town  and  suburbs  about  100  footraies, 
employing  nearly  4,000  horse  power.  One  m 
these  buildings  is  800  feet  long,  200  feet  broad, 
and  6  stories  hi^,  and  has  100  windows  in  each 
story.  There  are  also  several  establishments 
for  bleacldng,  dy«ng,  and  printing  cotton,  Imna 
and  iron  founderies,  &c.  Rich  ooal  mines  are 
worked  in  the  Ticiui^,  and  great  fooiHties  are 
given  to  trade  by  the  Manchester  and  Ashton 
canal,  and  by  several  lines  of  railway  which 
have  their  junction  at  Stockport.— The  town 
is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  old  Roman 
station.  Stockport  castle,  which  has  now  di»- 
appeared,  was  held  against  Henry  II.  in  WtB 
by  Geofirey  de  Constuitin.  During  the  civil 
wu*s  the  town  waa  garrisoned  by  parliamen- 
tary troops,  W80  taken  by  Rupert  in  1644,  rad 
retaken  by  Lesley  the  neA  year.  It  waa  ooen- 
pied  by  Prinoe  Charles  Edward  In  1746. 

STOCKS,  a  wooden  machine  once  unlver- 
sally  employed  in  I^gland  for  confining  unruly 
persons  by  the  feet  or  bands,  and  sometimes 
by  both.  It  has  long  cone  out  of  use,  bnt  la 
atill  to  be  seen  in  Becluded  rural  distriots. 

STOCKS.   See  Stock  ExcnAKoa. 

STOCKTON,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  aud 
capital  of  San  Joaquin  oo.,  Cal.,  situated  on  a 
channel  of  its  own  name,  near  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  and  180  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Ban  Francisco; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,679.  It  is  an  important  com- 
meroial  point,  Tessela  of  400  tons  bein^  able  to 
navigate  the  cbanneL  It  ia  im  tiie  main  road 
tnm  Los  Aiwelee  to  Sacramento,  and  is  the 
ehirf  p<^t  of  trade  wi^  the  sontliem  gold 
mines.  It  has  8  newspapers,  several  dinnmes, 
and  a  hospital. 

STOGKTOH,  BioHABD,  an  American  etates- 
man,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, bom  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1, 
1780,  died  there,  Feb.  28,  1781.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Newark, 
in  1748,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1764,  and  rose  rapidly  to  tiie  first  rank  as  a 
lawyer.  In  1766  be  visited  England.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  New 
Jersey  in  1768,  and  in  1774  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  In  1776  be  was  elected 
to  congress,  and,  thou^  at  first  doubtfol  of  its 

golioy,  cordially  suppwted  Die  dedar^on  of 
tdependenoe.  In  tne  same,  year  he  semd  on 
the  committee  appointed  to  in^tetd  the  norUi- 
em  army  and  report  its  state  to  congress,  and 
after  his  return  to  New  Jersey  was  captured  by 
the  British  and  confined  in  the  common  prison 
at  New  York.  The  unusual  severity  with 
which  he  was  here  treated  broke  down  his 
strength,  and  eventually  caused  his  death. — 
Robert  Field,  an  oflBcer  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Princeton, 
K.  J.,  in  1796.  In  his  16th  year,  while  a  student 
in  Princeton  college,  he  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman, became  an  aid  to  Commodore  Bodgera 
on  board  the  frigate  President,  reodving  hon- 
orable  netioe  for  his  gallantry  in  several  bat- 
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ties,  and  in  Deo.  1814,  was  promoted  to  a  ja> 
nior  Ueutenanc;'.  In  1816  he  was  sent  to  the 
ICediteiranean  in  the  Guerri^re  in  the  war 
against  Algiers,  bat  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  Spitfire  as  first  lieutenant,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished Limself  by  boarding  with  a  boat's 
crew  an  AJgerine  war  vessel.  In  Feb.  1816, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Washington,  74,  the  flag 
sliip  of  Com.  Cbanncey,  oraising  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  anbseqaentlj  transferred  to  the 
£rie.  In  1831  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  command  of  Uie  Erie,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  permisuon  to  aid 
the  colonization  society  in  procuring  a  new  nte 
for  its  settlement.  Aocompaoied  by  Dr.  Ayres, 
the  agent  of  the  society,  he  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  native 
chiefs  a  treaty  ceding  a  tract  of  land  aromid 
Cape  Mesurado,  which  was  the  original  terri- 
tory of  the  present  republic  of  Liberia.  Dor- 
ring  his  cruise  on  the  African  coast,  Lieut. 
Stockton  captured  a  considerable  number  of 
slavers,  and  a  Portuguese  privateer,  the  Mari- 
anna  Flora,  of  22  guns,  which  had  attacked 
hinL  Tliia  vesael  he  sent  to  the  United  States, 
sod  a  swies  of  trials  followed  in  the  United 
States  coorts  aa  to  the  propriety  of  her  oaptorsu 
Ueot  Stockton  was  finally  Justifled  in  the  su- 
preme court,  but  the  vessel  was  given  up  to 
Portugal  as  an  act  of  comity.  He  also  cap- 
tared  a  French  slarer,  which  led  to  litigation, 
but  was  again  jnsdfiM  by  the  court.  On  his 
return  from  the  African  coast  he  was  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies  to  break  up  the  nests  of  pi- 
rates preying  upon  our  commerce,  in  which 
enterprise  he  was  successful.  Id  18a6-'88  be 
was  for  a  considerable  time  absent  on  leave 
from  the  navy,  at  bis  home  in  Princeton,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  politics  in_  favor  of  Geo. 
Jaokson,  and  also  in  uie  promotion  of  Internal 
improvements  in  the  state.  In  1888  he  was 
sent  to  tiie  Mediterranean  as  flag  officer  of  the 
Ohio,  Com.  Hall's  flag  ship,  and  in  1889  pro- 
moted to  a  poBt-c(^>taiQC7  and  recalled.  He 
had  for  some  years  given  much  attention  to 
gunnery,  the  oonstmction  of  steam  en^es,  and 
naval  architecture,  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  navy  department  to  constmct  a  war 
steamer  after  much  solicitation,  the  previous 
attempts  of  the  department  having  proved  fail- 
ares.  Capt.  Stockton's  plans  Were  new,  and 
embraced  designs  which  the  naval  constructors 
confidently  pronounced  impracticable ;  but  the 
steam  sloop  of  war  Princeton,  commenced  at 
Philadelphia  in  1843,  and  completed  in  1844, 
proved  to  be  saperior  to  any  war  vessel  at  that 
time  ftfloatt  and  lias  ftirnisfaed  anbstantiaUy  the 
model  for  nomerons  others,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  England  and  France. 
Her  9peed  and  sailing  qualities,  her  admirable 
model,  the  seonrity  of  her  motive  power,  which 
for  the  first  time  was  placed  below  the  water 
line,  and  her  powerful  armament,  all  attracted 
attention.  She  carried  2  235-lb.  wrought  iron 
gan&  muade  ander  the  sapervimfHi  of  Capt 
Stockton,  beride  12  42-lb.  oarronades.  Xlie 


nnacoountable  ezplotion  of  one  of  these  larg* 
guns,  at  Washington,  Feb.  28,  1844,  led  to  the 
death  of  6  distinguished  men,  among  them  the. 
secretaries  of  war  and  the  navy,  and  serionsly 
injured  Capt.  Stockton  himself.  The  naval 
court  of  inquiry  which  investigated  the  case, 
completely  exonerated  him  from  al}  blame  or 
want  of  precaution  either  in  the  constraction 
or  firing  of  the  gan.  la  Oct.  1845,  he  was 
sent  with  a  re&nforcement  to  the  sqnadnm.  on 
the  Padfic  coast,  in  tiie  command  of  vhkh  Im 
succeeded  Com.  Sloat  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Monterey,  Oalifornia.  Here  be  was  placed 
in  circumstances  which  in  his  opinion  required 
prompt  aod  deciuve  action,  wnile  commani* 
cation  with  his  government  was  impossible. 
With  a  force  of  not  over  1,500  men  in  all,  of 
whom  about  600  were  saitors  from  the  ^ips 
of  the  squadron,  and  the  renuunder  mostly 
Califomian  settlers,  in  about  6  months  he  con- 

aaered  the  whole  of  C^ornia,  and  established 
le  United  States  authority  there.  The  colli- 
sion between  him  and  Brig.  Gen,  Kearny  in 
relation  to  the  right  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand tiiera,  wassabseqaently  made  the  sntyeot 
of  a  oourt  martiaL  Having  established  a  pro- 
visional government,  he  retarned  to  the  east 
overland,  in  Jane,  1847.  In  1849  he  reined 
his  commission  in  the  navy,  and  in  1861  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  streno- 
_oasly  opposed  tiie  project  of  intervening  in  fa- 
vor of  Hungary  and  against  Austria,  as  desired 
by  Kossuth,  and  procured  the  passage  of  a  law 
for  the  abolition  of  flof^ing  in  the  navy.  In 
1853  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  has 
since  held  no  pablic  position. 

STOCKTON,  Thomas  Hewlinqb,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  at  Mount  Holly,  N. 
J.,  June  4, 1608.   He  bef^an  to  write  for  the 

fress  at  the  age  itf  16,  and  studied  medicine  in 
hiladelphia,  but  in  Hay,  1829,  commenced 
preaching,  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church.  In  1880  he  was  stationed 
at  Baltimore,  and  in  1833  was  elected  chaplain 
to  congress,  and  reflected  in  1885.  From  1836 
to  1838  be  resided  in  Baltimore,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  pastoral  duties  compiled  the  hymn  book 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  chnroh,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  editor  of  the  church  news- 
paper, *'The  Methodist  Protestant;"  bnt,  un- 
willing to  snbmit  to  restrictions  sought  to  be 
imposed  upon  him  in  its  discussion  of  slavery 
by  the  Baltimore  conference,  he  soon  resigned 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  1847  as  pastor  and  public  lecturer.  He 
then  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  while  read- 
ing there  was  elected  preudent  of  Miami  nui- 
versity,  bnt  declined,  and  in  1860  returned  to 
Balthnore,  where  he  was  for  6  years  assodata 
pastor  of  St.  John^s  Methodist  obnrch,  and  for 
8i  years  temporal^  pastor  of  an  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  chnrch.  Since  1856  he 
has  resided  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  agun 
chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives 
from  1859  to  1861,  and  is  now  (1863)  chaplain 
(tf  the  senate.  Dr.  Stockton  has  edited  several 
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Afferent  periodicals,  snd  published  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  paragraph  forn^  and, 
beride  nnmerons  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  occar 
rional  addresses,  the  followiiiff  works:  "Host- 
ing Flowers  tram  a  Hidden  Brook"  O^illadel- 
p^  1844);  "The  KUe  Alliance"  (<%idnnati, 
1850);  "Sermons  for  the  People"  (Httsbnrg, 
1854);  "The  Bleasing"  (Philadelphia,  1857); 
"Stand  np  for  Jesus"  (1868);  "Poems,  with 
Aotobi<^p«phio  and  other  Kotes"  (1861) ;  and 
"The  Peerless  Magnifioenoe  of  the  Word  of 
God"  (1868). 

STODDARD,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Masonrl,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  and  botinded  W.  by  the 
St.  Francis  and  £.  by  the  Castor  and  White- 
water rirers;  area.  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
T,877,  of  whom  816  were  slaves.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  oonnty  is  level,  and  there  are  a 
number  <tf  swamps  and  shallow  lakes,  the  prin- 
dpal  of  the  latter  being  Lake  Nioonnj,  S6  m. 
liHig  and  4  m.  wide.  It  is  a  part  of  the  "sank 
eonn^T"  produced  hj  the  earthquake  <^  1611. 
(Bee  KtxTHQVAKM,  vol.  Ti.  p.  798.)  Lm^  fbr- 
eets  of  cypress  abonnd.  The  prodactions  in 
1850  were  161,094  boshels  of  Indian  com,  17,- 
260  of  oats,  6,973  of  wheat,  and  88,174  lbs.  of 
batter.   Capital,  Bloomfield. 

8T0DDABD,  Riohabd  Hbitkt,  an  American 
poet  and  anthor,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  in 
Jaly,  1896.  His  father,  a  sea  captain,  was  lost 
on  a  voyage  to  Sweden  in  the  early  yonth  of 
the  son,  wno  for  several  years  worked  In  an  iron 
foondery  in  New  York.  His  be&Itii  fiuling  in 
consequence,  he  became  in  1848  a  oontribator 
to  the  magaxines  and  newspapers.  In  1840  he 
published  a  volnme  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
"Footprints,"  fbllowed  in  1863  hj  a  matorer 
eidleotion.  About  the  same  time  be  was  mar- 
ried and  reedved  an  appointment  in  the  New 
York  oostom  bouse,  which  he  still  holds  (1862). 
His  remaining  publications  comprise  "Adven- 
tures in  Fairy  Land"  (Borton,  1858),  a  series  of 
prose  tales ;  "  Songs  of  Summer'*  and  "  Town 
and  Oonntry,  a  Book  for  Children"  (1857) ;  and 
"The  Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Po^"  (Kew 
Tork,  1880).  He  is  still  a  frequent  oontribntor 
to  the  periodical  press. 

STODDARD,  Solomon,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Boston  in  164S,  died  in  North- 
ampton, Haas.,  Feb.  11,  1729.  He  was  grado- 
atad  at  Harvard  coll^  in  166S,  was  afterward 
miointed  "fellow  of  the  house,"  and  was  the 
first  Hbrarian  of  the  college,  which  <Moe  he 
beld  from  1687  to  1674.  Daring  this  time,  on 
aooonnt  of  his  health,  he  aocompanied  Gov. 
Berie  to  Barbados  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
and  remained  there  nearly  two  years,  preach- 
ing to  the  dissenters.  In  1669  he  was  called 
to  sncoeed  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  as  minister 
of  the  church  at  Northampton,  and  was  or- 
duned  as  snch  Sept.  11,  1672.  In  Feb.  1727, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, was  elected  as  bis  colleagne.  In  1700 
Mr.  Stoddard  published  "The  Doctrine  of  In- 
stituted CThurches,"  as  an  answer  to  the  work 
of  Increase  Mather  entitied  "  The  Order  of  the 


Gospel,"  which  ooca^oned  an  exciting  contro- 
versy. He  maintained  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  sapper  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
verting ordinance,  and  that  all  bi^tized  persons, 
not  soandalouB  in  life,  maj  lawrolly  ^iproach 
tiie  table,  though  they  know  themselves  to  be 
destitnte  of  bue  rel^n.  £a  1708  and  1709 
the  same  controvert  was  renewed,  and  <aie  or 
two  able  pamphlets  on  each  side  were  written. 
He  also  pablished  several  misceUaneons  and 
occasional  sermons ;  "  A  Guide  to  Christ,  or  the 
Way  of  directing  Souls  in  the  Way  of  Conver- 
sion, compiled  for  Young  Ministers"  (1714); 
and  "  The  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment  in  the  Bighteonsness  of  Christ," 
which  was  reprinted  at  Edinboi^h  in  1793. 

STOICS  (Gr.  tTToa,  porch),  or  phUosopbers 
of  the  porch,  one  of  the  speculative  schools  of 
antiquity,  so  called  ftom  the  place  in  which 
tii^r  iSonnder  Zeno  gave  hn  instmotiona.  Of 
thdr  earlier  reiffesentatives,  the  most  promi- 
nent were  Zeno  (about  800  B.  C),  Ariston, 
deanthes,  Ohrysipi>a8,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Dioge- 
nes of  Babylon,  Antipater,  Panetins  of  Rhodes, 
and  Posidonins  (probably  186-51  B.  0.) ;  of 
their  later,  Seneca  (died  A.  D.  65),  Epictetus, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Arrian,  and  many  of  the 
most  distingaished  Roman  citizens.  Originally 
treating  the  three  departments  of  logic,  physics, 
and  ethics,  they  are  chiefly  known  as  moraliste, 
since  they  connected  philosophy  intimately 
with  the  duties  of  practical  life,  and  taught  the 
moat  complete  of  pagan  ethical  systems.  In 
logic,  they  found  the  criterion  of  knowledge  in 
sensuous  impressions,  which  ftimlsh  the  mate- 
rials finshioned  by  reason,  and  combated  soepti- 
dism,  like  the  modem  Scottish  school,  by  af- 
flrmtatg  tiiat  every  representation  of  an  object 
implies  the  existence  of  the  object  itself.  In 
physics,  they  inclined  to  pantheism,  r^arding 
God  and  the  world  as  power  and  its  manifesta- 
tion, matter  being  a  pas^e  ground  in  which 
dwdls  the  divine  energy.  But  tbou^  they 
conceived  of  the  Deity  as  the  controlling  rea- 
son of  the  tmiverse,  the  earlier  of  them  songht 
a  material  expression  for  this  conception,  and 
spoke  of  him  either  as  a  rational  breath  or  an 
artistic  fire.  Their  ethics  was  a  protest  against 
growing  moral  indifference,  and  nad  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  excess  of  a  reaction.  Their  aim 
was  to  transfer  the  theory  of  nature,  ruled  by 
reasoD,  to  human  life.  To  live  in  harmcmr 
with  natare,  confimnabb'  to  reason,  was  thw 
fbndamentol  maxim.  Reason  is  hnpersonal, 
nidversal ;  hence  pleasnre,  whose  ends  are  in- 
dividaal,  mnst  be  disregarded;  the  passicms, 
which  are  not  rational  impulses,  are  to  he  ex- 
tirpated ;  and  a  state  of  apathy  is  to  be  cher- 
ished, which  secures  liberty,  the  prize  and 
quality  of  virtue.  To  be  free  is  to  act  by  uni- 
versal reason,  looking  only  to  universal  good, 
disengaged  from  an^r,  jealousy,  envy,  and 
hatred,  and  with  entire  self-abnegation.  Thos 
life  is  rendered  always  uniform  and  equal  to 
itself.  The  sage  is  like  a  good  actor,  who, 
whether  be  take  the  part  of  Agamemnon  or  of 
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Tbvr^Bt  ioe§  it  eonallj  weD.  And  as  the 
divine  reason  is  the  uw  of  virtne,  ever^  virtn- 
ous  aot  is  an  act  of  ])iety;  and  as  all  things  are 
well  done  in  the  city  of  God,  the  wise  man 
will  reeiga  himself  complacently  to  events. 
Thas  there  is  no  good  but  virtue,  or  obedience 
•to  reason,  and  no  evil  bat  vice.  Pleasare, 
pain,  health,  wealth,  life,  and  death  are  mat- 
ters of  indifference.  Virtne  depends  exolnsive- 
ly  on  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  take  it  from 
us ;  bat  ^1  things  eUe  depend  on  others  or  on 
fortane,  and  the  sage  should  be  independent  of 
them.  But  even  t^e  stoical  apathy  admitted 
the  promptings  of  the  heart  as  the  impulse 
nature;  it  did  not,  as  Plntaroh  says,  wish  to 
transform  men  Into  Lapithsa  oi  bronze  and  dift- 
mond ;  it  allowed  a  eht^  in  hidifibrent  ttunge, 
so  far  as  they  might  enter  into  the  acoonnt  of 
a  moral  life ;  hut  it  l^d  its  stress  on  the  inner 
tight  of  duty,  on  rewgnation,  piety,  and  toler- 
ance. While  it  introduced  a  clear  conception 
of  absolute  right,  founded  on  nniversal  order 
and  harmony,  it  &iledto  fhmish  a  system  of 
concrete  duties.  Its  ideal  of  man  was  a  divini- 
ty without  earthly  relations.  The  asylum  of 
hieroic  moralists,  it  exerted  a  private  and  speo- 
nlative  but  no  political  influence,  and  regener- 
ated nothing  in  Greek  society.  More  conge- 
nial to  the  genius  of  the  Romans,  it  became 
among  them  an  ardent  faith,  the  religion  of 
gnat  lonla,  having  ita  devotees  and  martyra, 
and  flmiMied  to  the  empire  its  beat  rnlers. 
During  the  period  of  decline,  it  ^qmted  with 
Epiooreanism  for  the  snpremat^.  The  one 
tsnght  love  of  self,  volnptnoos  repose,  intellec- 
tnal  relaxation,  moral  saicide;  the  other,  dwell- 
ing in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience,  taught  love 
of  virtne,  tended  to  concentration  and  force, 
killed  the  passions.  The  apathy  of  the  one 
proceeded  from  a  soft  abandonment  to  circum- 
stances ;  Uiat  of  the  other,  from  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  save  the  dignity  of  man  when  all  the 
interests  of  society  seemed  to  be  making  ship- 
wreck. The  one  had  no  higher  view  than 
pleasure ;  the  other,  in  a  Calling  empire,  con- 
onved  of  a  nniversal  Tepnhlio,  and  of  law  as 
the  cpieen  of  mortala  and  immortals,  general- 
ized the  conditions  of  sympathy,  and  proclaim- 
ed beneficence  a  virtne  equal  to  Jnstloe.  The 
stoical  and  Ohrlstion  ethical  systems  have  often 
been  compared.  Stoioi  nottro  dogmati  in  ple- 
ritqu4  wmeardant,  said  8t  Jerome.  Others  of 
tiie  church  fathers  spoke  of  Seneca  as  Sensea 
pene  notter.  Montesquieu  said  that,  if  he 
could  for  a  moment  forget  that  he  was  a  Ohris- 
tUn,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  acoonnt  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  sect  of  Zeno  among  the  miafor- 
tones  of  mankind.  Yet  the  two  systems  be- 
long to  entirely  different  schemes  and  tempers 
of  thought,  and  cannot  be  compared  in  detdL 
There  u  a  more  diret^  antagonim  between 
stoicism  and  n^tarianism.  Bentham,  after 
stating  the  doctrine  that  pain  is  no  e^  and 
that  virtue  of  itself  la  safficient  to  oonibr  ha^ 
{dnesB,  adds:  "This  was  the  sort  of  trash 
which  a  set  of  men  used  to  amuse  themselves 


with  talking,  while  parading  backward  and 
forward  in  colonnades,  called  porches."-~See 
Rsvaisson,  &aai  tur  la  mitaphytiqw  d'Ari*' 
tote,  vol.  ii.  (1887);  Tiedemanu,  Syttem  der 
Btouehm  Moral  (1770);  and  Heyer  and  Elq»> 
pel,  VergleicKung  dor  atoiieAm  und  a&nit- 
lichen  Moral  (1828). 

8T0KE-UP0N-TRENT,  a  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  Staffordshire,  England, 
the  latter  including  about  f  of  what  is  ctan- 
monly  called  the  Potteries,  and  embraoing  sev- 
eral parishes  and  townships,  among  whidi  are 
Borslem,  Lane-End,  Loagtoo,  Hanley,  Jkl; 
pop.  of  the  boron^  in  1801, 101,808:  of  Ihe 
town,  67,M2.  Stoke  is  situated  oa  the  river 
Trant,  10  m,  K.  by  W.  from  Stafford,  and  148 
m.  K.  W.  tnm  London.  It  has  very  exbendve 
manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware,  "nia 
borough  retnms  two  members  to  parliament 

STOKES,  a  N.  00.  of  North  Oarolina,  bor- 
dering on  Viifrinla,  and  drained  by  a  branidi 
of  the  Dan  river ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 10,402,  of  whom  2,409  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1800  were  16,004  bushels  of  ^eat, 
228,000  of  Indum  corn,  and  42,030  of  oats. 
There  were  0  iron  forges,  19  tobacco  mannbo- 
tories,  and  1,035  pnplls  attendingpablio  schools. 
Iron  ore  ia  abundant.  Capital,  (Mnnantowsi 

STOLBEBG,  Fbibdrioh  Lbopoi.d,  comit,  a 
German  author,  bom  at  Bfamstadt,  Hdstdn, 
Nov.  7,  1760,  died  near  OsnabrQc^,  Dea  fi* 
1610.  At  GOttingen,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  (1772-'5),  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Dii^ 
terhund,  including  Boje,  Borger,  Miller,  Vosi 
HOlty,  and  Leisewitz,  which  aoknowledgea 
Klopstook  for  master.  In  177S  he  travelled 
with  Klopstock,  Groethe,  and  others  through 
soatbern  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  in  1777 
was  appointed  ambassador  of  the  prinoe-bisbop 
of  Lobeck  at  Oopenha^ren ;  fulfilled  a  dlpto- 
matio  misnon  in  Bussia  in  1785 ;  became  Dan- 
ish ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1789 ;  and,  on  re- 
turning from  travels  in  Italy  (of  which  he 
wrote  a  narrative,  4  vols.,  1794),  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  admioistntion  of  ubeek  in 
1791.  He  had  already  published  a  tiwfdstioa 
of  the  niad  (1778):  a  rolome  of  lyrics  (1784); 
the  aehaut^do  vUt  Oh9rm  (1786),  in  which 
Theseus  and  Timoleon  are  celebrated  as  foond* 
ers  of  civil  liberty ;  and  the  prose  romance  Dt* 
Jruel  (1788),  a  Utopian  des«viption  of  a  per- 
fect repnblic  In  1800  he  united  himself  wiA 
the  R<Hnan  Oatholic  chnrch ;  and  his  pontion 
OS  a  statesman  and  sdtolar  lent  importance  to 
this  event,  which  appears  prominently  in  the 
contemporary  writings  of  Voss,  Gleim,  Jaco- 
bi,  Henler,  Haller,  I^vater,  and  Schiller,  and 
which  served  as  an  example  to  the  younger 
Schlegel  and  others  of  the  romantio  school 
ffis  principal  anbseqiuent  work  was  the  0^ 
tehiekto  dor  BoUgian  Jmi  ChruH  (16  vcdB» 
Hamburg,  181W18),  embraoing  the  period 
from  the  maUcm  to  A.  D.  480.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  ^ra  (vols.  zvi.  to  dvi.,  lfiuit& 
1886-'^,  to  tiie  end  of  the  18th  century,  and 
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VBriaidwr  (Toh.  drtL  ng;,  Kmti,  1849  «< 
An  index  to  toSm.  i.  to  rr.  wsb  ivepared 
by  Horits  (1826),  and  toroli.  zri  to  xzm.  br 
8wMen(1884).  He  also  jmblubed  ling  <^  Al- 
fred the  Great  (1815)  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
(1616).  His  writinga  form  the  larger  part 
of  the  Werke  der  Briidar  Stolberg  (23  vob., 
Hamburg^  1821-0). — OmiBTuir,  count,  a  Ger- 
man author,  brother  of  tbe  precediiVi  bom 
in  Hamboig,  Oct  16, 1746,  died  near  Eckem- 
^rde,  Jan.  16, 1821.  He  stadied  at  GtOttingen 
(1769-'74),  where  be  waa  a  member  of  the 
JHehttHmnd,  and  wrote  poems,  translations, 
and  plays. 

STOKAOH,  tbe  hollow  organ  in  which  the 
flmctUMiof  d%estion  is  performed,  as  nniformly 
present,  in  Tarioudx  modified  fiwma,  in  every 
perfootly  developed  animaL  aa  it  ia  absent  in 
tike  -vegetable  kingdwi.  from  the  Bunpleet 
form  in  the  point  to  the  oconplex  Btmctore  in 
the  raminant,  this  oi^an  is  described  onder 
the  appropri^  titles,  and  particularly  nnder 
GkiMFABATiva  Anatomy.  Aa  a  general  role, 
throagboQt  the  vertebrate  animals  we  find  a 
complex  stomach  associated  with  a  vegetable 
di^ ;  bnt  this  has  striking  exceptions,  as  for 
instauoe  in  tbe  dolphin,  which  has  a  multiple 
■tomaoh  with  an  animal  diet,  and  the  horse, 
which  baa  a  simple  stomach  with  the  same 
Tegetable  food  as  tbe  ox.  In  man  the  stomach 
is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  part  of  tbe 
aUmentary  canal ;  it  is  sitoatod  in  the'  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  epigastric  and  {wrt 
of  the  left  hypoohoDdriao  reoon,  belov  the 
dia^uragm,  above  the  aroh  of  the  colon  and 
traoavene  mesoctrfon,  and  to  a  eertidn  extoit 
between  die  Uver  and  spleen  ;  it  oomes  in 
eootact  in  front  with  ^e  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  behind  with  the  organs  and 
vessels  lying  upon  the  spine.  Its  shape  varies 
greatly,  but  when  moderately  distended,  in  or 
oat  of  the  body,  resembles  a  bent  cone,  carved 
from  before  backward  tuid  from  above  down- 
ward, following  its  length ;  it  lies  almost  trans- 
verae,  a  little  obliquely  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right;  the  anterior  border  is  tbe 
greater  curvature,  and  is  lodged  between  tbe 
rada  of  the  great  omentam ;  the  ceeopbagDS 
esters  at  about  ^  of  tbe  length  from  the  left 
extremity ;  the  ^eat  ««Me-«M  on  the  left  ia 
mtted  to  the  nuleen  by  short  vessels.  It  la 
about  14  inohee  tcMig,  aiM  5  wide  at  the  central 
pert,  t^tering  gradoally  to  the  pylorus  on  the 
rif^t ;  Its  normal  cwacity  is  about  176  cubic 
inches  or  6  pints,  and  its  weight  6  to  7  ounces. 
Though  naturally  kept  in  place  by  the  omental 
ftdds  of  the  peritonram,  any  unusual  distention 
may  displace  it,  chiefly  in  a  downward  direo- 
tioo ;  the  habit  of  tight  latnng  sometimes  gives 
to  the  stomach  a  permanent  hour-glass  Bb^>e, 
variously  tbrasting  its  openings  from  their  nat- 
eral  positions,  and  greatly  embarraa^g  di^es- 
tioD.  The  cesophagns  or  gallet,  after  passing 
tbroof^  the  diaphragm,  opens  into  the  stem- 
aefa  at  the  cardiac  orifice  on  tiie  lefli.  and  the 
djgeetive  oavity  is  separated  frmn  the  uteithul 


oflul  by  an  external  oonatrietion  and  an  inter- 
nal valve  at  the  pyloric  opening  on  the  right. 
Its  walls  oonriat  of  8  ooats,  an  external  or  so- 
roue,  middle  or  muscalar,  and  internal  or  mn- 
oons ;  the  Ist  keepe  the  organ  in  place,  limit- 
ing its  movements,  the  2d  enables  it  to  execute 
the  peristaltic  movements  so  necessary  to  ^- 
gestioD,  and  tbe  8d  accretes  by  its  glaa^  the 
gastric  and  other  juices  concerned  in  the  prefn 
aration  of  chyme ;  some  anatomists  count  a 
4th  or  fibrons  layer  between  the  muscular  and 
the  mncouB.  Between  tbe  coats  are  layers  of 
are<^  tissue,  containing  tbe  vessels,  nerves, 
*  and  lymphatics ;  the  muscles  are  of  nnstripea 
or  <H^;anic  fibre,  arranged  in  longitudinsJ,  cb- 
onlar,  and  oblique  layers.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  delicate,  smooth  and  velvet  in  some 
parts,  more  or  less  rugose  in  others,  reddiidi 
whita  covered  with  a  mneona  secretion,  and 
rapidly  nndei^oes  diBorganixation ;  bende  the 
usual  glands  noticed  under  Intmtikb,  it  also 
contains  q>e<nal  gastric  cells,  whose  secretion 
has  been  described  nnder  Digesttok.  The 
blood  vessels  are  very  large  and  numerous,  tbe 
arteries  coming  from  the  cceliac  axis  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  and  the  v^ns  emptying  into  the 
vena  porta ;  they  freely  inosculate  in  their 
branches,  and  are  tortuous  in  their  course  and 
loose  in  their  connections  to  accommodate 
the  distentions  of  the  oi^an.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  and  from  the 
solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system.  On 
the  ii^rodnctini  <tf  ftiod  into  the  stconaoh  Uie 
wgan  is  exdted  to  movementa,  the  muoovs 
membrane  becomes  darker  and  bc^iua  to  pour 
out  the  gastoio  fluid ;  the  food  enters  from  the 
oesophagus  in  sucoettive  waves,  and  is  at  once 
Bulgeoted  to  the  peristaltic  movements  whidi 
thoroughly  mix  the  gastric  juice  with  ite  mass: 
the  act  of  respiration  asriats  in  the  stomachal 
movements.  The  usual  course  of  the  food  is 
first  to  the  1^  of  tbe  cardiac  orifice,  thence 
along  the  larger  curvature  from  left  to  right 
toward  the  pylorus,  thence  returning  along  the 
ni^r  or  lesser  curvature  from  right  to  left,  to 
go  agun  through  tbe  same  course ;  the  revo- 
lution takes  place  in  from  1  to  8  minutes,  aiv 
cording  to  the  stage  of  digestion;  it  is  doe 
probably  in  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the 
eiroolar  muscular  fibres.  Tbe  pylorus  is  dosed 
during  early  digotiou,  gradually  relaxmg  as 
the  process  goes  on,  aUowing  an  almost  con- 
stant passage  of.ohyme  Into  the  duodenum; 
sometimes  tbe  contents  pass  in  the  reversed 
direction,  as  in  vomiting,  in  which  the  cardiao 
orifice  is  relaxed,  the  pylorus  comparatively 
dosed,  and  tbe  organ  compressed  by  the  al^ 
dominal  musdes,  assisted  perhaps  by  its  own 
oontraotions,  Tbe  mncons  membrane  may  be 
the  seat  of  softening,  coDgestioD,  htemorrhage, 
acute  and  chronic  inflammatiwi,  ulceration,  ud 
oanoerons  growths. 

STOMACH  PUMP.   See  SraiKax. 

STONE,  a  general  term  including  all  solid 
mineral  substances.  The  saldeet  is  treated 
ndneralogioally  in  the  article  ManKAiosTjand 
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eoonomically  under  the  varions  names  nse- 
fiil  minerals  and  rooks,  as  Dolomite,  GBUnn, 
Mabblb,  Pobphtbt,  Sandstonb,  and  Bute.  In 
the  present  article  the  ad^tstion  and  nses  of 
stone  for  different  stnictares  of  importance 
vill  be  considered.  In  the  remotest  periods 
durable  stones  were  esteemed  the  most  valoa- 
hie  materials  for  arohitectoral  purposes,  and 
more  judgment  was  shown  in  their  selection, 
and  moi«  labor  expended  in  their  elaboration, 
than  are  exerted  at  the  present  diqr.  It  may 
even  he  uiiA  that  grMter  AiU  was  possessed  hj 
the  orohitecta  of  the  most  ancient  monoments 
In  oarving  and  polishing  the  hardest  stones  than 
has  ever  since  been  exhibited.  The  aiunent 
Egyptians,  using  no  harder  tools,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  than  those  of  bronze,  quarried  and 
dnesed  hoge  blocks  of  granite,  and  covered 
tiiem  with  the  most  delicate  and  sharp-oat 
hieroglyphics,  leaving  the  whole  snrfiice  highly 
poliidied.  Their  wonderful  structures  are  re- 
ferred to  more  particularly  in  the  article  Ftba- 
WD ;  and  the  use  of  different  stones  by  other 
nations  of  antiquity  is  incidentally  treated  in 
the  artide  ABOHrraoTUBE.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  ancients,  with  their  imperfbct  maehin' 
ery,  possessed  the  power  of  quarrying  and 
monnc  masses  of  stone  as  large  as  any  moved 
in  modem  times.  Structures  were  even  hol- 
lowed out  of  single  blocks,  and  transported 
long  distances.  Such  was  that  described  by 
Herodotus,  which  Amasis  transported  from  the 
isle  of  Elephantine  to  Saia,  a  distance  of  20 
days'  ordinary  auUng.  It  measured  outside 
27.72  by  18.48  feet,  and  was  10.66  feet  high ; 
within,  24.86  by  16.64,  and  6.6  feet  high ;  thus 
containing  2,822  cubic  feet,  which  probably 
weighed  468,744  lbs.  Another  strDctore  of 
sindlar  character,  also  described  by  Herodotus 
as  forming  part  of  the  temple  of  Latona  at  Buto, 
is  estunated  to  have  weighed  9,044,760  lbs. 
This  enormous  mass,  it  is  supposed,  was  qnar- 
lied  vpon  the  spot  where  it  was  placed,  as  no 
mention  Is  made  of  its  transportation,  and  as 
its  movement  wonld  seem  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  it  was  covered  with  a  block,  which 
must  have  been  moved  and  rtused  above  its 
walls,  described  as  62.8  feet  sqoare  and  6.28 
feet  thick,  making  14,720  cubic  feet,  and  a  prol>- 
able  weight  of  1,984,550  lbs.  The  largest  mass 
of  stone  that  has  been  transported  in  mod- 
em times  is  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Pe- 
ter the  Qreat  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  weighs 
8,284,000  lbs.  It  was  found  impossible  in 
moving  it  to  make  use  of  rollers  of  wood  or 
iron,  and  even  balls  of  wrought  and  cast  iron 
were  omshed  down  under  the  immense  wdght ; 
and  the  last  resort  was  to  balls  made  of  an  alloy 
of  copper,  tin,  and  zino.  Frwn  the  drawing 
preserved  of  the  operations  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  it  appears  that  the 
heavy  stones  which  tbey  employed  were  drawn 
by  main  strength  of  men,  arranged  in  order 
along  several  strong  ropes,  upon  causeways 
and  inclined  planes  of  cut  stones  specially  con- 
stmoted.    Some  were  plaoed  iq>on  maanTO 


sledges,  and  drawn  upon  wooden  ways,  which 
were  lubricated  with  some  liquid  substance, 
and  some  were  moved  by  rolling  them  orer. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  force  equal  to  a 
littie  over  f  of  the  weight  of  a  stone  is  ne- 
cessary to  draw  It,  when  rough,  upon  a  firm 
and  smooth  hori2ontal  bottom ;  |  of  its  weight 
upon  a  surface  of  wood,  or  f  if  npmi  a  wooden 
support  moved  upon  wood,  and  if  the  two  sur- 
faces are  soiled  only  ^  The  nse  of  rollera 
upon  ground  not  oompresdhle  redoceB  tiie  re- 

auired  force  to  about  ^  of  the  wdght,  to  A  if 
ley  roll  upon  wood,  and  to  about  ^  if  uiey 
roll  between  two  smooth  wooden  surfinces. 
Allowing  that  a  man  can  haul  H  times  his 
own  weight,  there  would  be  required  to  move 
the  stone  cover  of  the  temple  at  Buto,  upon 
smooth  ground,  10,000  men ;  upon  a  sur&ce  of 
wood,  9,000 ;  with  the  stone  upon  a  wooden 
platform  and  drawn  upon  wood,  8,883  men ; 
and  if  the  surfaces  were  soaped,  2,600  men.  In 
raising  it  upon  an  Inclin^  plane  to  place  it 
upon  the  walls,  the  increase  of  force  required  is 
in  the  ratio  of  its  inclination. — The  compara- 
'  tire  durability  of  buildiuK  stones  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance,  and  rec^ved  eniedai  at- 
trition in  lowland  on  the  oocarioi  of  selM^ing 
the  best  variety  att^nable  for  the  houses  of 
parliament.  The  effieots  of  the  weather  upon 
some  of  the  buildings  in  that  country  are  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Sanmtonb.  In  the  United 
States  the  diwntegration  of  building  stones  is 
exemplified  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  old 
capitol  at  Washington.  In  a  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  to  congress  in  1849,  it  is 
stated  that  some  of  the  stones  near  the  base  of 
the  building  were  so  deeply  affected,  that  It 
was  necessary  to  remove  them.  The  stone 
readily  absorbs  the  moisture  that  condenses 
upon  it,  and  the  natural  cement  that  holds  the 
particles  together  spears  to  be  dissolved,  caus- 
ing the  material  to  crumble.  In  the  worda  of 
the  report:  "If  left  wholly  unprotected  from 
atmospheric  action  for  one  fifth  trf  the  time 
that  marble  structures  are  known  to  have 
st^od,  this  noble  edifice  would  become  a  mound 
of  sand.  The  treasury  building  and  the  pres- 
ent patent  office  buildmg  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and,  having  been  in  no  mannerproteot- 
ed,  already  show  signs  of  decay."  The  only 
remedy  proposed  is  by  some  method  to  render, 
if  possible,  the  stone  permanently  and  abso- 
lutely impermeable  to  moisture.  To  test  tiie 
compiarative  durability  of  stones,  M.  Brud 
proposed  a  method,  which  was  afterward 
adopted  by 'the  en^neers  of  bridges  ud  high- 
ways inFraioe,  and  was  supposed  in  ita  e^tt 
to  represent  the  aoUon  of  frost  Aeoording  to 
the  directions  published  by  a  oommlanon  ap- 
pointed by  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  for  In- 
quiring into  the  value  of  this  process,  the  speci- 
mens to  t>e  tested  are  out  mto  2-inch  cubes 
with  sharp  edges,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  saturated  solution  ni  snli^iate  of  soda  in 
an  earthen  pipkin.  The  cubes  are  then  taken 
out  and  suspended  separately  by  threads  over 
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eapa  oontaining  a  Uttle  of  tbe  solndon  In 
which  the  stones  were  twiled.  The  salt  grocl- 
DsUy  forms  small  needles  on  the  sDiface  of  the 
stone ;  and  these  shonld  be  washed  off  several 
times  a  day,  for  4  or  0  days,  in  the  cap  beneath. 
If  the  stone  be  capable  of  resisting  the  action 
of  frost,  the  orTstals  are  supposed  to  abstract 
notUng  from  it;  but  if  otherwise,  small  parti- 
cles wul  drop  off  into  the  cnp  below,  and  these 
being  collected  and  weired  will  give  the  rela- 
tive character  as  to  diirahiUt7  of  each  speci- 
men. AlthoQgh  experiments  of  this  kind  made 
in  Paris  agreed  in  their  resolts  with  the  effects 
noticed  by  long  continued  exposare  of  the  same 
stones  in  buildings,  the  report  on  stone  for  the 
new  honsee  of  parliament  (March,  1839)  pre- 
sents man  J  instances  of  an  opposite  character. 
Borne  specimens  well  known  to  decay  rapidly 
fn  a  building  disintegrated  least  of  all;  and 
others  of  the  most  durable  quality  disintegrated 
more  than  all  the  rest.  Iliis  method  of  test- 
ing is  consequently  not  to  be  depended  apon. 
In  ftot,  it  ai^iears  from  ezperienoe  that  the 
aame  stme  weathers  very  duferently  in  differ- 
ent locaUties ;  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  luge 
dtiesismnoh  more  destructive  than  that  of  the 
country.  The  magnesian  limestone  selected 
for  the  houses  of  parliament  appears  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  proved  at  Southwell  minster, 
in  which,  though  exposed  for  800  years,  it  still 
retains  every  mark  of  the  tool ;  but  in  London 
it  is  soon  found  to  suffer  eerions  injury,  from 
the  effect,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  smoke  of  the  city.  The  softer  lime- 
stones are  also  affected  in  the  same  way,  so 
tiiat  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  resort  to 
paint  to  protect  Buckingham  palace  and  other 
bnportant  bailings  ftom  dec^.  The  Qaen 
gtaaBt  it  is  aud,  endures  well  in  lower  "Sor- 
mandy,  while  it  deoays  rapidly  in  Havre,  and 
still  more  so  In  London.  Some  stones  also  are 
injuriously  affected  by  the  salt  water  atmo- 
sphere, which  stand  very  well  id  the  interior; 
some  again,  which  are  very  durable  If  always 
either  wet  or  dry,  gradually  give  mj  wbrai 
exposed  to  continual  tidal  changes ;  ana  others 
that  stand  well  in  fresh  water  disintegrate  in 
salt  water.  Sandstones  in  general  are  least 
affected  by  heat,  and  limestones  are  readily 
cracked  by  it,  and  even  partially  calcined.  Thus 
it  appears  that  in  selecting  stones  for  structures 
of  miportance,  special  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which  they 
are  to  be  exposed.  A  method  of  testing  the 
durability  of  marbles  for  the  U.  S.  oapitol, 
adopted  by  the  commission  appointed  for  this 
pnipose,  was  sobmltttng  them  many  times  to. 
the  action  of  ft«ezhig  mixtures.  An  account 
of  tiiis  is  given  in  Hasble,  vol.  xi.  p.  176.  The 
mode  of  testing  the  resistance  of  stone  to  the 
eroahing  effects  of  heavy  weights  is  also  there 
described.  The  value  of  this  proof  in  impor- 
tant stmctnres  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Prof.  Walter  B.  Johnson  states,  from  his  ex- 
periments upon  some  of  the  marble  introduced 
m  the  Wasihington  monument  at  Washington, 
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that  he  considers  it  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  monument  will  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own 
weight  before  It  is  completed.  A  specimen  of 
the  stone  in  it  4  cubic  inches  in  dimensions 
sustained  a  weight  of  only  9,000  lbs.,  while 
a  single  cubic  inch  of  good  material  sustained 
16,000  lbs.  The  following  are  resolts  of  trials 
made  in  Washington,  under  direction  of  the 
ordnance  hoard,  upon  the  resistance  per  sqnare 
inch  of  some  of  the  most  important  buildiDg 
stones  of  the  country.  Quincy  granite  or  syo- 
nlte,  sp.  gr.  2.648,  29,320  lbs. ;  Pottadam  sand- 
stone from  MalonCj  New  York,  sp.  gr.  2.691, 
24,106  lbs.;  blue  micaceous  rock  employed  for' 
the  foundation  of  the  new  capitol  broke  (aver- 
age of  7  samples)  under  16,60S  lbs.  The  com- 
pact red  sandstone  of  the  Smithsonian  institn- 
tion  broke  under  9,618  lbs.  The  strength  of 
several  marbles  tested  varied  from  7,000  to 
10,000  lbs.  The  sandstone  of  the  capitol  broke 
under  a  pressure  of  6,246  lbs.  The  sandstones 
were  tested  as  they  are  usually  laid  in  building 
with  the  lines  of  stratification  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon ;  but  the  marbles  and  granites 
were  tested  in  an  exaot^  onpodte  position. 
Ur.  B.  G.  Hatfield  of  New  York  found  that 
tbe  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  sandstones 
broke  under  pressures  varying  from  8,000  to 
8,500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  Europe  the 
strength  of  stones  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous experiments,  and  is  treated  by  Ron- 
delet,  Vart  de  MHr;  Gothey,  Construction 
de$  pontt,  in  Rorier's  Journal  de  phytigys, 
vol.  IV.  (177^0 ;  and  by  Emerson  in  bis  "  Me- 
chanics." The  following  are  given  as  the 
weights  which  it  is  Judged  may  be  safely  borne 
opon  a  sqnare  foot  of  the  stones  named,  which 
la  ^  of  w  actual  onahing  force : 


VMfatyifi 


Porphyry . 


Oranlte,  Aberdeen  Mno., 

"  Cornish  

Marble,  wtilto  stafnnry,. 


II  .li:ia  

i|  r.  il,  iK-vonshirc. . 


Dundeo  ^innc. . 

yourni'iiiix  pilliirs     All  Siiinlp  church 

nt  AtiBcru  

Bagneaux  pillars  ul  I'miihouD  at  I'ariti 
StoiiQ  of  temples  at  pKstum 


PerbysIitNWl^«MM»ninBiHlOC 

TuihfroinSMM.U«..^  i.-i... 

Cbftlfc  ,.„,, 

Brick,  btird,  veU  bnned, 

"       pal*  nd  

"  rod  


Wtlfbt  el  ■  Sd> 
coble  foot,  tu  a  wj—i* 
Km.  lbrt,tlb. 


1T9.44 
174.90 
1M.0fl 
1C6.8T 
172.60 

m.«i 

171>.8T 

mi* 

leaK 
187.  la 

14087 
144.75 
TftOO 

97*31 
1S0.S1 
IStUM 


]»G,IX)0 
114,0W 
108,000 
67,000 
88,000 
174,000 
129,000 

iiaMS 

110,000 
62,000 

fl,iHfO 

34,(iOO 
10.100 
14,600 


The  following  are  weights  actnaOy  home  upon 
the  sqnare  foot  of  stone  in  some  buildings; 
tbe  pillars  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  at  An- 
gers, named  in  the  table,  support  on  each  su- 
perficial foot  a  pressure  of  86,000  lbs. ;  the 
Bagneanx  stone  in  the  pillars  of  the  dome  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  60,000  Iba ;  a  red  sand- 
stone pillar  in  tbe  centre  of  the  chapter  bouse 
at  El^,  40,000  lbs. ;  the  piers  under  the  dome 
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of  BL  Paul's  in  Ijondon,  80,000  lbs. ;  those  un- 
der tiite  dome  of  St,  Peter's  at  Borne,  88,000  lbs. 
QSee  dTBBNOTH  OF  Uatbbuui).— The  methods 
of  extracting  stones  from  their  beds  are  de- 
scribed under  each  varietj  (aee  slso  Blast- 
mo);  the  mode  of  shaping  blocks  of  stone  hj 
sawing  in  the  article  Makblk,  and  of  polish- 
ing in  Lapidart.  The  dressing  of  blocks  of 
stone  is  oBnally  performed  with  wedge-shaped 
hammers  \>j  hand,  the  snrface  being  gradoallj 
reduced  hj  light  blows,  each  one  being  struck 
in  regular  order  close  to  the  points  abraded 
b;  the  preceding  blow.  The  work  upon  hard 
■e^nes  IS  necessarily  laborious,  and  machines 
have  been  devised  in  England  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  aocomplishing  it  by  steam  power 
upon  several  plans.  B/  one  method  large 
masses  of  hard  stone  are  cnt  by  a  series  of 
chiaela,  which  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
track,  each  striking  a  heavy  blow,  and  which 
are  fixed  to  a  frame  that  travels  on  a  kind  of 
raUway.  Pavement  slabs  are  cnt  in  Dean  For- 
est by  revolving  disks,  10  or  12  feet  in  diame* 
ter,  which  carry  on  the  periphery  20  or  80  cut- 
ters. A  machine  devised  by  the  earl  of  Caith- 
ness, for  dressing  the  surface  of  hard  slabs  for 
street  pavements,  coorists  of  about  80  iron  bars 
standing  vertically  by  the  side  of  each  other 
and  each  toothed  at  the  bottom;  these  are 
rs^ed  successively  and  fall  heavily  upon  the 
stone,  which  is  carried  along  slowly  beneath 
them.  The  following  is  an  account  of  a  veiy 
eflBcient  machine  invented  by  If  r.  Oharies  'Wil- 
soQ  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  dressing  sand- 
stone. Broad  wheels  or  cylinders  are  made 
by  placing  S  to  12  disks  of  steel,  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  thick  as  a  common  circular 
saw  of  that  size,  alternating  with  iron  washers 
i  of  an  inch  thick  and  i  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  the  disks.  Two  such  cylinders  are  ad- 
justed upon  their  axes  so  that  the  cutters  stand 
at  an  angle  of  about  26°  with  a  horizontal  line, 
and  are  then  caused  to  revolve  in  an  "  iroa 
head,"  which  passes  quickly  back  and  forth 
across  the  stone  as  this  is  moved  slowly  along 
upon  its  carriage,  like  thtt  used  in  saw  mills. 
A  rongh  block  of  8  snperficial  feet  has  been 
nnoo^ly  dressed  in  tnis  way  in  8  minates. 
Harble  and  other  soft  stones  are  sometimes 
cnt  into  parallel  slabs  by  circular  cutters  of 
this  kind  set  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  at  dis- 
tuices  apart  eqdal  to  the  intended  width  of  the 
strips.  'Circular  pieces  are  sometimes  cut  by 
means  of  chisels  fixed  to  the  ends  of  revolving 
horizontal  anna  Small  circles  have  been  cut 
with  hollow  cylindrical  chisels  made  to  revolve 
upon  their  axes ;  in  this  way  pillars  have  been 
made,  and  hollow  cylinders  or  tubes  of  stone. 
(See  Pipe,  vol.  xiii.  p.  846.)  Stones  are  some- 
times turned  in  lathes  shaped  with  catting 
tools ;  and  mouldings  upon  flat  stones  are  pro- 
dnoed  bj  mnning  the  stones  throngh  hohes 
npoQ  which  are  fixed  the  tools,  somethnes  of 
iron,  having  tiie  counterpart  shs^e  of  the 
monlding  to  be  made.  Such  tools  may  be  fed 
with  Band  and  water.— The  want  d  dnraUe 


building  stonea  m  oertaln  localitiea,  sad  th* 

extreme  labor  of  dressing  them,  have  led  to 
many  attempts  to  produce  artifi<ual  anbstitntefli, 
that  might  be  moulded  from  liquid  or  plastic 
compounds,  and  which  should  afterward  be- 
come solid  and  durable;  and  also  to  prodooe 
certain  applications  which  should  harden  and 
reuder  more  permanent  soft  stones  that  are 
easily  dressed.  Bricks  are  saccessfbl  substi- 
tutes for  stone,  and  pottery  and  terra  cotta 
have  been  produced  in  various  forms  implioar 
ble  to  architectural  purposes.  The  cinders  of 
iron  smelting  furnaces  have  also  been  run  into 
moulds,  and  strengthened  by  slow  cooling, 
with  the  same  olject;  but  this  application  does 
not  seem  to  have  succeeded.  It  has  been  alao 
proposed  to  mould  the  alkaline  solntaons  of 
silica  (see  Siuoatbs,  Solvblb);  bat  their  em- 
ployment seems  likely  to  prove  more  beneficial 
m  coating  the  softer  stones.  Ransome's  processy 
recently  in^odnced  into  England,  by  which  be 
prodnoes  artifidal  sUmee/or  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  as  grindstones,  whetstones  for  scythes, 
mouldings,  &o.,  for  decorations,  tombstones, 
tablets,  and  chimney  pieces,  consists  in  mould- 
ing a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  sand,  1  of  pow- 
dered flint,  1  of  clay,  and  1  of  the  alkaline  so- 
lution of  flint,  after  they  have  been  thoronghlj 
kneaded  into  a  putty-like  consistence.  The 
proportions  of  the  infpn^ents  vary  with  diff'er- 
ent  artides.  The  moulds  are  gmerally  of 
plaster  of  Vxna.  oiled  over  and  dnsted  with 
finely  powdered  glass,  and  the  eomponnd  ia 
rammed  into  them  with  a  stick.  When  Uie 
casts  are  taken  out,  they  are  first  washed  over 
or  fioated  with  a  diluted  eolation  of  the  sili- 
cate. To  cause  the  casts  to  dry  eqnally  and 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  external  cmst 
impervious  to  the  moistnre  from  the  interior, 
the  iogenions  expedient  was  adopted  of  placing 
the  articles  in  a  close  chamber  heated  by  steam, 
into  whioh  a  ^et  of  steam  is  admitted,  until 
the  stones  attam  throughout  a  temperature  of 
212°  or  more.  The  vapor  then  being  allowed 
to  escape  slowly  from  the  chamber,  the  stones 
are  left  nniformly  dried.  A  variety  of  stony 
mixtnres  have  been  compounded  so  as  to  re- 
semble many  of  the  natural  stones,  and  the 
materials  have  been  held  together  by  cements 
of  different  sorts ;  bntrnone  of  them  have  ever 
been  brought  Into  extensive  use.  The  exter- 
nal ^plications  proposed  (beside  the  solnbto 
silica)  for  proteotmg  the  snrface 'of  stones  are 
numerous.  The  most  promiung  of  these  seem 
to  be  of  oily,  fatty  resinous  matters,  which  the 
stone  is  made  to  imbibe,  sometimes  by  being 
boiled  in  Uiem.  Gutta  percha,  quicklime,  cop- 
*peras,  and  various  other  substances  have  also 
been  introdaced  into  the  preparations.  Pat- 
ents were  taken  out  In  England  in  1866  for 
applications,  first  of  a  sololion  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  of  alnm,  followed  by  one  of  salvor  ia 
oil ;  and  another  for  a  wdnUon  oi  wax  in  coal 
tar,  naphtha,  &c. 

STONE,  the  cCHnmon  name  of  calcnloa  in 
the  urinary  bladder,  finr  the  comporition  <^ 
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•wY&ekt  BM  Oaiodu  and  Geavbl,  Hie  promi- 
nent symptoms  are  irritaMlilT  of  l^e  widder, 
vitb  freqnent  irresutible  deare  to  pass  water, 
and  occanonal  stoppage  of  the  stream,  with  pain 
in  Tarions  parts  of  the  urinary  system ;  none 
of  these,  however,  can  be  depended  on,  tiie 
only  sare  diagnods  resting  on  making  the  stone 
perceptible  to  Uie  ear  and  fingers  by  means  of 
a  metallio  sound  iatrodnoed  uirongh  the  ure- 
thra, and  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
foreign  body;  even  with  this  instrument,  sev- 
eral  introductions  in  Tarious  positions  of  the 
body  are  sometimes  necessary  for  its  detection. 
The  symptoms  vary  in  intensity  according  to 
the  size  and  roughness  of  the  stone,  the  state 
of  the  urine,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder. 
Sttme  may  be  formed  from  the  nrine  and  from 
&e  macns  of  the  bladder,  the  latter  being  al- 
ways phosphatio;  all  stones  become  coated 
wiui  pnoepnates  if  they  remain  long  enough  to 
wodnoe  mflammation  <^  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  tiie  phosphatic  are  the  largest  stones. 
Supposing  aU  methods  for  correctiug  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  urine  and  for  removing 
pun  and  irritation  to  have  been  used  in  vain 
(see  Gbatkl),  the  only  other  remedy  is  to  ei- 
tract  the  foreign  body :  this  may  be  attempted 
in  4  ways,  extraction  through  the  urethra,  so- 
lution by  injections  into  the  bladder,  lithotomy 
(Or.  \iSat,  stone,  and  roftos,  incision),  and  11- 
thotrity  or  more  properly  lithotripsy  (Gr.  \tBos, 
and  r/H0w,  to  grind).  Extraction  by  the  ure- 
thra was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  centuries 
ago ;  it  is  practicable  only  for  small  stones,  and 
espedally  applicable  in  females,  where  the  ca- 
nal is  short  and  nearly  strught;  in  fovorable 
eases,  when  the  Irritalnlity  <x  the  bladder  has 
been  diminished  and  the  organ  filled  with  fluid, 
the  urethra  may  be  dilated  by  bougies,  and 
small  stones  be  extracted  by  forceps  made  for 
the  pnrpose.  Sir  Betyamiu  Brodie  has  shown 
that  phosphatic  calculi  may  be  sometimes  en- 
tirely dissolved,  or  so  diantegrated  as  to  escape 
by  the  urethra,  by  the  injection  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid;  uric  acid  calcnli  are  more  rebel- 
lious to  this  treatment,  and  the  oxalic  entirely 
so.  Both  these  processes  are  less  employed, 
as  the  other  two  methods  are  more  certain,  and 
generally  unattended  with  danger.  If  the 
Btooe  be  lai^,  sacculated,  or  very  bard,  the 
nrethra  strictnred,  the  prostate  gland  enlaced, 
the  coats  of  the  bladder  diseased,  or  the  patient 
very  weak  and  irritable,  most  sni|;eons  would 
employ  lithotomy  in  preference  to  lithotrity ; 
both  these  operations  are  comparatively  rare 
on  the  Atjantio  seaboard  of  the  northern  states, 
but  very  common  in  the  western  and  middle 
states,  where  limestone  strata  take  the  place 
of  the  granitic  rocks.  Supposing  the  operation 
not  to  be  contra-indicated  by  organic  disease, 
and  the  general  and  local  condition  of  the  or- 

r 9  to  1m  as  good  as  possible,  lithotomy  may 
performed  in  4  ways,  called  respectively 
the  lateral,  bilateral,  recto-vesical,  and  high  or 
hypogastric  operations.  The  lateral  operation 
is  in  general  the  best,  and  it  vaj  be  pwformed 


as  follows :  a  grooved  steel  staff  or  sound  of 
fiill  size  is  introduced,  the  bladder  being  mod- 
erately distended,  the  patient  on  his  back,  with 
ahoulders  devated,  tfaiglu  squvated  widely  in 
order  to  expose  the  perineum,  the  hand  graqn 
in^  the  foot  and  bound  t<^ther ;  the  patient 
being  etherized,  an  incision  is  made  on  uie  left 
side  of  the  perineum  i^om  about  an  Inch  before 
the  anus  downward  and  oatward  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  anid  opening  ana  the 
taberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  mnsculu*  fibres 
being  divided  down  to  the  staff ;  the  groove 
is  carefolly  entered  by  the  knife  or  gorget,  the 
lascia  divided  forward,  and  the  urethra  pel*- 
forated  a  little  in  front  of  the  prostate,  the 
rectum  being  thrust  back  by  a  finger  in  the 
indsion;  the  knife  is  gently  push^  into  the 
bladder,  slitting  up  the  urethra  and  dividing 
the  prwtate  for  about  half  an  inch ;  the  finger 
is  t£en  Introduced,  dilating  the  opening;  the 
finger  being  withdrawn,  the  forceps  are  intro- 
duced, opened,  and  the  stone  seized,  if  possible, 
with  the  first  gush  of  fluid  from  the  wound, 
and  then  extracted  by  slow,  steady,  and  undu- 
lating movements,  dilating  and  not  tearing  the 
soft  parts.  If  properly  performed,  and  the 
after  treatment  not  interfered  with  by  heemor- 
rhage,  inflammation,  sloughing,  or  other  com- 
plications, the  urine  begins  to  flow  by  the 
urethra  in  about  a  week,  and  the  wound  heals 
completely  in  4  or  6  weeks.  In  the  bilateral 
operation,  a  curved  incision,  with  the  convexity 
upward,  is  made  from  one  side  of  the  perinenm 
to  the  other,  between  the  anns  and  the  ure- 
thral bnlb,  dividing  both  rides  of  the  prostate  by 
a  double  bistoury;  the  reoto-vericaf  operation 
consists  in  cutting  into  ^e  bladder  from  the 
rectum  on  the  median  line  behind  the  prostate; 
and  in  the  high  operation  the  bladder  is  opened 
above  the  pubes  through  the  linea  alba,  where 
there  is  no  covering  of  peritoneum;  the  last  is 
resorted  to  when  the  stone  is  of  great  size,  the 
prostate  enlarged,  or  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia  too  near  together.  Lithotomy  was  prac- 
tised 25  centuries  ago ;  Hippocrates  bound  his 
pupils  by  oath  not  to  practise  it,  but  it  came 
into  use  again  in  the  time  of  Gelsus,  in  whose 
writings  are  found  the  first  indications  of  the 
bilateral  cperation;  tiie  lateral  operation  was 
first  practised  towud  the  eoA  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; the  recto-venoal  method  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Sanson. — lithotrity  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  reduce  a  stone  in  the  bladder  by  cruah- 
ing  it  into  fragments  so  small  that  they  may  be 
expelled  by  Uie  urethra.  The  early  instru- 
ments used  for  this  purpose  were  very  rude 
and  dangerous,  the  stone  being  grasped  by 
branches  made  to  protrude  from  a  straight 
catheter,  and  then  bored  by  a  drill  extending 
through  the  instrument  and  worked  by  a  watch- 
maker's bow ;  after  it  was  bored  it  was  cmshed 
by  another  complicated  instrument.  The  next 
improvement  was  introduced  by  Heurteloup  in 
1880,  which  consLsted  in  seizing  the  stone  in 
curved  forceps,  the  anterior  sUding  in  the  po»> 
terior  blade,  and  then  breaking  it  to  pieoea  V 
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blows  iqipUed  ontside  with  a  hammer ;  the  in* 
Btroment  was  liable  to  be  bent  or  broken,  and 
the  urethra  and  bladder  to  be  wonnded  by  it  or 
the  fragments  of  the  stone.  The  instroment 
now  used  is  oompoeed  of  two  Bliding  blades, 
iutrodnced  in  the  shape  and  after  the  manner 
of  a  80 and,  between  which  the  stone  is  seized, 
and  then  crnsbed  by  the  gradual  pressore  of  a 
screw ;  the  fragments  may  then  be  wadied  out 
by  iqjections  or  by  the  urine,  large  pieces  being 
agdn  broken  by  the  same  or  a  smaller  instru- 
ment. Tins  operation,  by  rarioosly  modified  in- 
struments, is  generally  preferred  to  lithotomy, 
as  easier,  safer,  applicable  in  a  greater  variety 
of  cases  and  at  all  ages,  and  quite  as  effectual. 

8T0NE,  a  new  6.  W.  co.  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  intersected  by  White  riv- 
er, and  drained  by  its  tributary  tbe  James; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,401,  of 
whom  16  were  slaves.  The  surfkce  is  broken 
and  the  soil  fertile.   Capital,  Galena. 

STONE,  Fbask,  an  English  painter,  bora 
Aug.  23, 1800,  died  Not.  16, 18B9.  He  on^- 
nally  painted  In  water  colors,  and  in  1887  be- 
came a  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
royal  academy.  Subsequently  for  more  than  20 
years  he  produced  many  works  in  genre  mi 
history,  and  on  subjects'  of  sentiment  and  ima- 
^ation.  Some  of  these  are  well  known  by 
engravings,  partioolarly  the  companion  pieces 
entitled  "The  First  Appeal"  and  "The  Last 
Appeal,"  once  very  popular.  He  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in  1851. 

STONE,  Thohas,  a  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  bora  at  Pointon  Manor, 
Charles  co.,  Md.,  in  1748,  died  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Oct.  6, 1 787.  Having  studied  law,  be  com- 
menoed  mttcUoe  at  Frederictown,  Md.,  in  1769, 
ai^  in  1771  remored  to  Charles  oo.  In  1774 
he  was  by  a  vote  <tf  the  provimnal  deputies 
added  to  the  Maryland  delegation  in  congress, 
and  in  1776  was  rechosen.  He  strongly  ravor- 
•d  the  establishment  of  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, although  under  instruction  from  the 
Maryland  convention  to  oppose  it;  but  that 
state  receded  from  its  opposition  in  time  to  al- 
low its  delegates  to  sign  the  declaration.  He 
served  on  several  committees,  incladiog  that 
oha^^  to  prepare  a  pjm  of  confederation. 
Beelected  to  congress  in  1777,  he  saw  that 
plan  accepted,  declined  another  election,  and 
Wame  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislatnre, 
wliere  tiie  measure  was  stiU  opposed.  In  1788 
he  was ^ain.  elected  to  congress. 

STONE,  Wnuui Imos,  an  Ameiicanjonz^ 
nolist  and  onthor,  born  at  New  Foltz,  IHster 
oc,  N.  T.,  April  20,  1792,  died  at  Saratoga 
SiningB,  Ang.  15,  1844.  When  a  child,  his  &- 
ther  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  son  received  from  him  thorongh  iostmo- 
tion  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  the  age  of  17 
entered  a  newspaper  office  at  Cooperstown 
to  learn  the  printer's  trade,  and  soon  began  to 
write  newsp^r  paragr^hs.  In  1818  he  bo- 
eame  the  eutor  of  tbe  "  Herkimer  American," 
and  sabwqiiaitlj  edited  poUtioalnewsp^kers  at 


Hudson,  Albany,  and  Hartford.  In  the  spring 
of  1821  he  became  editor  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser,'* which  position  he  retained  till  his 
death.  Though  p<»sessing  decided  ability  as  a 
political  writer,  Col.  Stone  (as  he  vaa  always 
called)  prefiorred  literary  pivsoits  to  partisan- 
ship.  m  1826  be  was  i^piidnted  ^jrf  the  oorpo* 
ration  of  New  York  to  write  the  narrative  of 
the  "  Grand  Erie  Canal  Celebration."  His  tales 
and  sketches  published  in  the  ftnnTuJw  were 
subsequent!}]  collected  in  2  volomes.  *'lFp8 
and  Downs  in  the  Life  of  a  IMstressed  Gentle- 
man" (1886),  a  satirical  work,  was  very  success- 
ful. Among  his  more  elaborate  works  were 
"  Letters  ou  Masonry  and  Anti-Masonry"  (8vo., 
New  York,  1832);  "Border  Wars  of  the 
American  Kevolntion"  (2  vols.  16mo.,  1884); 
"Matthias  and  his  Impostures"  (18mo.,  18810; 
"The  Life  of  Joseph  Brant"  (2  vols.  8va, 
Cooperstown,  1888)  ;  "Life  and  Thnes  of  Red 
Jacket"  {8to.,  New  York,  1840) ;  "  The  PoetiT 
and  History  of  Wyoming"  (16mo.,  1841  and 
"Uneas  and  IGantonomdi"  (12mo.,  1842).  At 
the  time  of  his  death  be  was  engaged  npon  a 
life  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

STONE  BOBEB,  a  name  given  to  several 
bivalve  shells,  especially  pholas  (Linn.)  and 
lithodomm  (Ouv.),  from  their  power  of  boring 
into  the  hu^est  rooks.  The  pholadida  (Gr. 
dMkta^  to  hide  in  a  hole)  are  true  bivalves,  and 
nave  2  accessory  plates  in  the  neighhorhocid  of 
the  hinge  for  the  protection  of  tbe  dorsal  mus- 
cles; they  belong  to  the  group  tiphmwphora 
(Gray),  or  those  having  long  respiratory  si- 
phons, imited  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
leuf^h ;  they  ore  all  bnrrowing  aniuiols,  pene- 
l^oting  the  hardest  substances.  The  sheUs  are 
usually  elongated,  gaping  at  one  or  both  taiA», 
and  closed  by  S  adductor  muscles ;  the  foot  is 
large  and  powerftal,  and  tbe  manUe  is  dosed: 
they  are  found  in  aU  climates.  The  typietu 
genus  pholaa  is  often  of  oon^derable  size,  wiOi 
a  white,  hard,  rough,  but  very  brittie  sliell, 
rendering  it  an  interesting  qnestion  how  it  can 
perforate  a  solid  rock;  the  operation  in  diis 
case  is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a  rotatory 
motion  of  the  shell  effected  by  the_  powerfU 
foot  The  date  shell  {P.  daetylm.  Linn.),  about 
2  inches  long  and  6  or  7  wide,  is  found  along 
the  Eu  ropeau  coast,  mostly  in  calcareous  rocks ; 
it  is  eaten  along  the  Mediterranean.  The  P. 
eamuUda  (Unn.),  a  mudi  smaller  species,  is  ex- 
tensively used  lor  bait  on  Hie  coast  of  Devon- 
shire.  The  P.  eoatata  (Unn.),  a  large  spedes 
from  the  West  In^es,  u  sold  for  food  m  the 
markets  of  Havana.  The  P.  eriipata  (Unn.), 
much  smaller,  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  onr 
middle  and  southern  states.  Many  fossil  spe- 
cies are  known.  The&milyof  wrwraMfi,of  the 
same  group,  are  also  stone  borers,  prindpally 
by  means  of  the  foot. — Among  the  asiphonate 
bivalves,  the  most  remarkable  stone  borer  is 
the  lithodomiu  Uthophagut  (Cnv.) ;  it  is  com- 
monly found  in  holes  which  it  has  excavated  in 
ooloareons  and  ooral  fonnstioiu ;  it  is  tiia  set 
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date  Aell  of  the  HediterraneaHf  and  ia  a  deli- 
cate article  of  food.  Its  perforatioDB  bare 
served  as  important  indications  of  the  change 
of  level  of  tibe  sea  coast  in  modem  ^es;  the 
ooltmuu  ci  the  t^ple  of  Serspia  at  PateoU  are 
perforated  by  fhcee  aheUs  at  a  considerable 
Ldght  abore  tiie  actual  level  of  tiie  sea. — 
Another  UvalTe,  coming  near  the  dams,  gea- 
eraHy  conaiderea  a  stone  borer,  \s  ttmkata 
(Lam.),  which  appears  nnder  snch  a  rarietj  of 
forma  that  2  genera  and  at  least  16  species 
hare  been  made  of  the  dn^e  representative 
8.  Tugota  (Lam.);  the  yoongmnmetrical  form 
constitates  the  genns  hiatella  (Boac).  It  is 
found  in  almost  sJI  parts  of  the  world,  largest 
fn  tne  arctic  seas,  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  cor- 
als, asaoming  very  exactly  the  shape  of  the 
cavity  which  contaios  it ;  it  occurs  from  low 
water  mark  to  the  depth  of  140  fathoms ;  it  is 
found  fosril  in  the  miocene  and  glacial  depos- 
its. It  has  been  questioned  whether  teasicata 
Is  the  ezearator  in  the  holes  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  tiw  aat|]eot  of  the  metshaniam  by 
whioh  the  stcme  boms  operate  is  by  no  means 
well  nndentood. — ^Ihe  phoUu  borea  into  the 
hardest  stone  by  means  of  its  rough  rasping 
aheU,  but  xmeawi  is  smooth,  covered  with  epi- 
dermis,  and  has  a  very  small  foot ;  accordingly 
aome  hare  auppoaed  that  a  peculiar  acid  is  se- 
creted in  many  cases,  capable  of  acting  chemi- 
caDy  on  the  rocks,  and  of  so  softening  them 
that  the  branchial  currents  wash  away  the  par- 
ticles ;  while  others  have  called  into  play  the 
Sickened  anterior  mai^ns  of  the  mantle,  cov- 
ered with  rilicioas  gnuns  which  act  like  a  rasp. 
The  perforations  made  in  shells  by  natiea  seem 
more  like  chemical  than  medianical  action, 
the  solvent  being  most  ooncentrated  where  it 
is  Imme^ately'  used,  and  not  neoesautiy  aotinft 
ill  it*  oUierwue  dfhited  state,  on  the  shell  of 
the  animal  aecreting  it;  the  excavationa  of 
•tKCteova  are  attributed  also  to  the  action  of  the 
brushes  of  vibratOe  cilia  along  the  edges  of  the 
mantle.  After  aD  the  explanations  offered,  it 
is  poedble  that  the  exoavations  are  only  occQ- 
pied,  not  made,  by  taaieava;  the  finding  of  this 
diell,  and  erejHdula,  petrieola,  &c.,  in  cavities 
which  fit  them  exactly,  may  be  rather  an  evi- 
dence of  a  power  of  adaptation  of  their  exter- 
nal form  to  the  cavities  mto  which  they  enter 
than  of  ability  to  perforate. — Sea  urchins  also 
may  in  many  instances  be  called  atone  borers, 
the  excavation  of  their  cavities  being  effected 
by  the  constant  action  of  their  spines,  and 
perhi^w  also  by  Hie  vlbratile  dlia  of  their  am- 
oolaera]  tubes  and  Bothers.  It  ia  conc^vable, 
if  not  probable,  that  the  continual  action  of 
•oft  vibratile  cilia  may  aeavate  holes  even  in 
the  hardest  rocks. 

STONE-OHAT  (mxieola  rubieola,  Becbst.), 
a  dentirostral  bird  of  the  warbler  family,  and 
ntb-ftmily  erythafiina,  or  old  world  robins. 
The  bill  ia  abort,  with  broad  gape  famished 
with  bristles ;  winga  long  and  ronnded,  with 
4th  and  6th  qaills  equal  and  longest ;  taU  short 
and  broad ;  tarsi  and  toes  slender,  and  hind  toe 


long.  There  are  several  species  of  the  genus; 
they  prefer  open  and  rocky  grounds  covered 
with  furze,  and  are  usually  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs  hovering  about  these  bashes  and  from 
stone  to  stone,  uttering  a  quick  but  agree^^ 
chattering  song,  whioh  has  given  the  above 
name  to  the  best  known  species;  the  food  oon- 
Bists  of  worms  and  Insects,  the  latter  bdng  gen- 
erally seized  on  the  wing  in  the  manner  of  the 
flycatchers ;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  tiie  ground, 
careAilly  concealed,  and  the  eggs  6.  The  stone- 
chat  is  about  4i  inches  long*;  the  head,  throat, 
and  back  black,  on  the  latter  edged  with  whit- 
ish red ;  sides  of  neck,  upper  part  of  wings, 
and  rump,  white ;  breast  orange  Itrown ;  lower 
parts  reddish  white.  It  is  resident  in  England, 
bat  migratory  on  the  continent,  A  similar  but 
migratory  spedes  is  the  whin-chat  (S.  rubetra, 
Bechst.),  60  named  for  its  partialitry  for  fhrze  or 
whin  bashes ;  it  ia  4^  inches  long,  with  the  top 
of  the  bead  and  upper  part  <tf  the  body  blaok- 
iah  brown,  each  feather  bordered  with  reddish 
and  yellow ;  broad  band  above  eyes,  stripe  (m 
rides  of  neck,  and  Ian;e  spot  on  wings  ana  taQ, 
white ;  breast  roae-eolored ;  S  middle  tail  feath- 
ers dusky.  Theae  3  species  belong  to  the  anb- 
genus  pratincota  (Koch).  Another  European 
species  (8.  tmanthe,  Beimat.)  sometimes  strag- 
gles into  North  America  from  Greenland;  it  is 
called  stone-chat  by  Baird,  bat  is  more  properly 
styled  tiie  wheatear. 

STONE  LILY,  the  popular  name  of  the  fos- 
sil radiated  animids  of  the  class  of  echifaoderms 
and  order  of  crinoida,  and  especiaUy  of  the 
group  called  encriuites.  They  have  some  re- 
BemlHance  to  petrified  lilies  in  the  plates  at  the 
iHiBe  of  the  body,  bearing  the  arms  and  thdr 
divirions,  and  supported  on  a  long,  jointed  stem. 
The  perforated  Joints  of  the  stem  are  used  in 
rosanes,  and  are  known  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  Uict  are  abundant,  as  St.  Outh- 
berths  beads.  Most  d  them  are  foaail  fiHms, 
very  numerous  daring  the  secondary  epoch, 
vast  strata  of  limestone  and  marble  in  North 
America  and  Europe  being  fomed  by  the  myr- 
iads of  their  petrified  remains.  They  were  at- 
tached at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  flexible 
stems  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  waves.  The 

genua  pentaennm  is  found  living  in  the  "West 
a^es.  j^ee  CitraolDBA,  and  ENOsmme.) 
STONEHENOE,  a  collection  of  huge  stones 
on  Salisbmy  plain,  Wiltshire,  England,  about  9 
m.  N.  from  Salisbury.  Seen  from  a  ^stsnoe, 
th^  appear  to  be  merely  an  irr^;nlar  mass  of 
Btonee,  but  a  closer  in^^ection  shows  them  to 
have  ori^^nally  constituted  a  mde  architectural 
stmcture,  arranged  in  two  circles  and  two 
ovtda.  There  are  altogether  about  140  stones, 
the  smallest  estimated  to  weigh  10  or  12  tons, 
and  the  largest  70  tons.  They  are  much  weath- 
er-worn, but  in  many  of  them  the  sharp  angles 
and  the  tenons  and  mortices  by  which  they 
were  joined  are  well  preserved.  Most  of  those 
on  the  outer  circle  are  standing,  and  the  whole 
work  is  sarrounded  by  a  circular  earth  em- 
bankment 16  feet  hi^  and  a  treneh  80  feet 
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wide  and  1,009  feet  in  mrottmference,  and  ap- 
'Mvaobed  hj  a  straight  arenoe  sinularly  formed 
694  yards  long,  divided  into  two  branches  at 
ite  outer  eztremi^.  There  are  other  earth- 
works and  namerou  ancient  barrows  or  bnrial 
mounds  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wotk  is  a  massive  slab  of  fine 
umdstone,  supposed  to  have  been  an  altar. 
Among  the  rains  have  been  found  the  relics  of 
human  bodies,  and  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other 
animals. — Stonehenge  has  given  rise  to  much 
BpeoolaUon  and  disonasion  among  the  learned 
in  regard  to  its  origin  and  purposes.  Hlatorr 
throws  no  light  upon  the  aoiyeot.  Aooording 
to  Oeoffirt^  MonmoQth,  it  was  erected  br 
order  of  Aurelianus  Ambrosius,  the  last  British 
king,  in  honor  of  460  Britons  slain  by  Hengist 
the  Sazoa ;  bat  Polydore  Vergil  argaes  that  It 
was  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  king. 
Inigo  Jones  believed  it  to  have  been  a  Roman 
temple,  and  Biokman  attributes  it  to  Uie  post- 
Bomao  period.  Dr.  Oharleton  coiijectured  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Danes  during  their  tempo- 
rary possession  of  Wiltshire.  The  theoiy  best 
Bustamed  by  antiqaaries  and  most  |daauble  is 
that  It  was  a  druidio  temple. 

StOmSQTaS^  a  town  and  mrt  of  entiy  in 
New  London  eo.,  Oonn.,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
Iiong  bland  aouuL  68  m.  E.  from  New  Haven, 
and  60  m.  S.  B.  W.  from  ProTidence ;  pop.  in 
1860, 7,740.  It  is  buUt  upon  a  peninsula  near- 
ly a  mUe  long,  and  has  a  commodious  harbor 
protected  by  a  breakwater.  It  has  a  floorish- 
ing  coasting  trade,  and  was  formerly  largely 
engaged  in  whale  fishing.  On  June  30,  1660,. 
its  snipping  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
19,687  tons,  of  which  7,806  tons  were  regis- 
tered, and  12,382  enrolled  and  licensed ;  and 
2,484  tons  were  engaged  in  whale  fishing, 
10,068  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  1,741  in  the 
ood  fisheries.  There  are  8  banks,  a  savings 
bank,  a  new^t^wTf  12  churcbes,  and  a  number 
of  mannftetcnies  of  various  kinds.  The  New 
^Ten  and  Stoniiuton  railroad  connects  it  with 
New  Haven  and  New  Tork,  and  the  Stoning- 
ton  and  Providence  nulroad  with  Providence 
and  Boston.-- The  town  was  settled  in  1649, 
and  inoorporated  in  1807.  On  Aug.  9,  1814, 
It  was  atteoked  by  the  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  during  that  and  the  next 
day  several  attempts  were  made  to  land ;  but 
the  militia  speedily  gathered  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire. 

STONY  POINT,  a  small  rocky  promontory 
on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Hudson  river,  in  Or- 
ange CO.,  N.  T.,  42  m.  N.  from  New  York,  at 
the  entraooe  of  the  hi^Uanda,  and  opposite 
Yerplanok'a  Pdnt  On  both  these  points  forts 
wwe  baHfc  by  the  Amerioans  daring  tihe  revo- 
lution, which  were  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, June  1,  1779,  strengthened,  and  strongly 
garrisoned ;  bat  that  on  Stony  Point  was  re- 
taken by  a  bold  night  attack  under  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne,  with  660  men,  3xdy  16,  and  the 
garriaon  of  648  officers  and  men  made  prison- 
en.    The  Amerioans  had  16  killed  and  83 


wounded,  and  the  Britdsh  68  killed.  The  A- 
multaneous  attack  on  Y erplanck's  Point  having 
fuled,  the  works  on  Stony  Point  were  de- 
stroyed and  abandoned  on  the  18th. 

STOPPAGE  IN  TEANSITU,  in  law,  the 
arresting  by  the  seller  of  goods  on  their  pas- 
sage to  a  distant  purchaser  who  has  become 
insolvent.  Though  the  right  to  do  this  origi- 
nated with  and  is  still  most  frequently  exer- 
cised in  respect  to  water-borne  goods,  yet  it 
is  well  settled  that  it  applies  as  well  in  the 
oaae  of  goods  carried  by  land.  When  and 
how  the  doctrine  of  stoppage  in  tran^  be- 
came a  put  of  oar  law  cannot  be  definitely 
asserted.  As  to  the  time,  ita  introdoction  was 
comparatively  recent^  as  to  the  mode,  it  may 
have  been  in  either  of  three  ways :  1,  by  adop- 
tion from  the  continental  law  of  that  principle 
of  the  law  of  sales  which  considers  that  the 
right  of  property  (the  jiu  in  re)  does  not  pass 
to  the  buyer  untu  he  has  possession  of  the 
goods,  so  that  the  seller  continues  to  own  the 
goods  until  they  reach  the  bayer ;  2,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  seller  had,  until  the  goods 
reached  the  bnyer,  a  right  to  rescind  the  sale 
for  non-payment,  provided  the  buyer  became 
insolvent  and  that  the  act  of  stoppage  in  tran- 
situ was  an  exercise  of  the  right  This  last 
was  at  one  time  rather  a  favorite  view,  but  the 
prevuling  course  of  acyndication  in  the  United 
Sl^ates  is  decidedly  against  it.  The  third  way 
is  by  considering  tiiat  the  common  law  doctrine 
of  the  seller's  lien  for  the  price  on  the  goods 
sold  so  long  as  he  has  tiiem  in  his  possession, 
continaes  in  force  after  they  have  left  his  po»- 
sesdon,  and  until  they  have  reached  that  of  the 
buyer ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  goods  are 
■  considered  constructively  in  the  possession  of 
the  seller  until  the  buyer  has  actual  possession. 
Perhaps  a  combination  of  the  first  and  third  of 
these  ways  will  best  account  for  the  right  of 
stoppage  in  transitu  as  it  exists  in  tbe  i^igli^ 
and  oar  own  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the  role  m  the 
civil  or  continental  law,  recommending  itsdf  by 
its  reason  and  justice,  establieihed  itself  in  the 
law  merchant  When,  as  a  part  of  that  system, 
it  came  to  the  observation  of  Uie  Englidi  courts, 
they  recognized  its  reasonableness,  and  sought 
to  support  it  by  some  familiar  principle  of  the 
Engmh  law.  This  they  found  in  the  law  of 
lien  and  in  the  continued  constructive  posses- 
sion of  the  seller;  and  apoa  this  law,  and 
adopting  its  general  principles,  they  founded 
the  law  of  stoppage  in  transitu. — ^The  right  ex- 
ists only  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller.  A 
surety  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  bound  to  pay 
for  them  if  the  buyer  does  not,  has  not  this 
right;  but  every  one  who  is  substanti^y  a 
aeller  has.  Thmk  one  ordered  by  a  foreign 
correspondent  to  bay  goods  for  him,  and  then 
buying  them  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own 
credit,  and  sending  them  as  ordered,  may  stop 
them  in  tratiHtti.  So  may  a  prinoipu  who 
sends  goods  to  his  £aotor,  or  one  who  rraiits 
money  for  any_  particular  pnrpoae.  The  reoep- 
tion  uid  negotiation  of  a  bill  for  the  gooda  doai 
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not  defeat  the  ri^t,  nor  does  part  payment. 
Bnt  goods  cannot  be  stopped  when  they  are 
SMit  to  pay  a  precedent  ana  existing  debt. — ^The 
right  arisee  only  upon  actual  insolvency,  which 
however  need  not  be  legal  or  formal  bankmpt- 
oy  or  insolvency.  It  is  enough  if  the  bayer 
cannot  pay  his  debts ;  and  it  is  enongh,  too, 
if  the  bnyer  refuses  to  comply  with  tixe  spe- 
dally  agreed  tenns  of  the  sale,  for  this  is  in- 
BcdTency  00  liur  aa  the  sdler  is  concerned, 
inien  Uie  goods  are  8toi^>ed,  fhe  bi^er  maj, 
hy  p»ment  of  the  price  or  by  tender  of  secn- 
ntj  d  they  were  sold  on  credit,  defeat  the 
stoppage  and  reclaim  the  goods.  If  the  seller 
stop  the  goods  malidonEily,  and  witbont  actual 
belief  of  the  insolvency  on  good  grounds,  he 
woold  doobtless  be  answerable  for  any  dam- 
ages which  the  bnyer  might  susttun.  Ihe  sell- 
er's right  to  stop  the  goods  cannot  be  defeated 
by  any  bargun  between  the  conngnee  and  his 
assignee,  or  by  any  clum  or  lien  or  attachment 
of  any  other  person.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  sdler  to  discharge  the  claim 
before  he  can  have  complete  control  of  the 
goods,  as  for  example  iu  case  of  a  lien  for 
iltw^;  Imtthisis  not  necessary  when  the  at- 
taohment  ia  by  a  creator  of  the  trayer  or  con- 
signee, becvue  the  seller's  Hen  has  the  prece- 
denoe. — Nice  questions  have  arisen  in  respect 
to  the  trarmttu.  Generally  speaking,  the 
goods  arb'in  transit  when  they  are  not  in  the 
actual  possession  either  of  the  bnyer  or  of  the 
seller.  Bat  the  law  goes  sometimes  farther 
than  this,  and  inquires  into  the  constmctive 
possession ;  for  the  goods  may  be  in  the  actual 
posse^on  of  the  seller,  and  yet  so  far  con- 
Btmctively  in  the  possession  of  the  buyer  that 
the  seller  cannot  retain  tbem ;  or  they  may  be 
in  the  actnal  possession  of  the  bnyer,  but  under 
such  drcumstances  that  the  seller's  right  is  not 
taken  away.  It  becomes,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant to  ascertain  in  many  instances  whether 
the  transit  is  or  is  not  complete.  A  carrier  of 
goods,  by  laud  as  well  as  by  sea,  acquires  a 
Ben  on  the  goods  which  he  carries  for  the 
freight  money.  The  goods  are  still  in  transit, 
and  may  be  stopped,  so  long  as  the  carrier 
withholds  them  from  the  buyer  by  his  lien  for 
the  freight,  and  a  seller  who  seeks  to  stop 
them  then  must  discharge  this  lien.  In  gen- 
eral, whenever  a  carrier  enters  into  a  new 
arrangement  with  the  consignee,  by  which  he 
agrees  to  hold  the  goods  as  the  property  of  the 
consignee  and  at  bis  disposal,  there  is  a  termi- 
nation of  the  transit  Yet  all  acts  in  reference 
to  such  question  must  be  open  to  explanation 
by  existing  circtmistanoes,  the  general  inqnity 
in  such  case  beiw  wh'ether  the  oarrier,  ware- 
honsemait,  wharfinger,  or  other  person  having 
actoal  poweamon  of  the  goods  at  the  lime  at 
Ae  intended  stoppage  in  transitu,  was  then 
acting  as  the  agent  of  the  seller  or  of  the  buy- 
er; for  if  of  the  latter,  the  transit  was  termi- 
nated. If  the  buyer  order  the  goods  to  be 
lent  to  some  other  ^rson  by  any  soitable  con- 
n7aiioe  vithout  dewgna^g  ai^  one  espedally, 


or  by  a  dedgnated  carrier  who  is  not  specffl- 
cally  his  agent  or  servant,  the  goods  remain  in 
transitu  until  they  reach  that  second  person. 
Questions  of  constmctive  possession  arise  very 
frequently  in  respect  to  goods  in  the  chaif;e  of 
warehousemen.  In  general,  every  warehouso- 
man  is  the  agent  of  any  party  who  puts  the 
goods  in  his  warehoose  and  can  take  mem  ont 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  therefore  his  possession  is 
the  possession  of  such  party.  TIus  is  carried 
80  fiu-,  that  where  a  seller  had  a  warehoose, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  ba^;^  of  sale  that  the 
goods  might  remiun  in  his  warehouse  until  the 
buyer  to^  them  out,  without  charge,  and  they 
remained  there  after  the  sale  under  this  bar- 
gain, it  was  held  that  the  actual  possession  of 
the  seller  was  the  constmctive  possession  of 
the  buyer,  and  that  the  seller  could  not  sto^  or 
retain  them  for  the  price.  On  this  point  it  is 
a  material  question  whether  any  thing  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  seller;  if  nothing,  this  goes 
far  to  make  the  warehousing  a  delivery  to  the 
buyer.  If  a  seller  of  goods  that  are  ware- 
housed delivers  an  order  for  them  to  a  buyer, 
this  alone  may  not  transfer  the  possession ;  but 
if  the  bnyer  deHvus  the  order  to  the  ware- 
houseman, this  in  goieral  tranrfiars  tiie  posses- 
sion, and  atill  more  so  if  the  warehouseman 
enters  the  same  in  his  books  or  otherwise  ac- 
cepts the  order,  so  as  to  be  responsible  for  the 
goods  to  the  buyer.  If  thetbnyer  sells  to  a 
uiird  party,  to  whom  the  warehouseman  certi- 
fies that  the  goods  are  transferred  to  his  ac- 
count, and  who  thereupon  pays  the  price,  the 
warehouseman  becomes  respondble  to  this 
third  party ;  and  if  the  original  seller,  though 
there  remained  something  material  to  be  done 
by  him  to  the  goods,  justified  the  warehouse- 
man in  so  certifying,  he  would  be  held  to  have 
lost  his  right  of  stoppage  In  transitu. — The 
^ect  ot  the  bill  <tf  la^ng  upon  the  right  of  a 
seller  to  stop  the  goods  In  ttwuita  is  very  im- 
portant The  law  merchant  regards  the  bill 
of  lading  not  as  a  mere  receipt  which  the  car- 
rier gives  for  the  goods,  but  rather  as  a  muni- 
ment of  title,  earring  property  with  it,  and  of 
itself  a  negotiable  instmment.  This  view,  in 
its  entire  breadth,  the  common  law  has  not  yet 
adopted.  It  admits,  however,  that  the  bill  of 
lading  is  qvan  negotiable,  and  that  an  indorse- 
ment and  delivery  of  it  for  value  operate  as  a 
symbolio  delivery  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  it. 
It  results  from  uiis  doctrine  that  a  consignee, 
who  sells  for  value  goods  to  arrive  and  indorses 
over  the  bill  of  ladmg,  confers  upon  the  pur- 
chaser a  title  and  property  which  destn^  the 
right  of  the  seUer  of  the  goods  to  stop  them  in 
trantitu.  U,  however,  the  party  buying  trtxm 
the  conriguee  knows  that  the  sale  Is  in  ftand 
of  the  OT^dbl  seller,  It  is  voidable  by  that  sell- 
er cf  course ;  and  if  he  kdows  that  the  con- 
signee is,  or  is  about  to  become,  insolvent,  this 
knowledge  would  probably  have  the  same  ef- 
fect. Generally,  the  pnrchaser's  claims  will  be 
defeated,  not-  only  by  bis  knowledge  or  ade- 
quate means  ffiT  knowledge  of  the  consignee's 
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fraud,  but  hj  knowledge  or  notice  of  ai^  di> 
otmutanoeB  vhioh  rendered  the  bill  of  lading 
not  properly  assignable.  If  the  bill  of  ladmg 
be  transferrod  and  indorsed  hj  way  of  pledge 
to  seoare  the  consignee's  debt,  the  consignor 
^Ms  not  lose  entirely  his  right  to  stop  the 
goods,  bat  holds  it  sabjcct  to  the  rights  of  the 
pledgee.  That  is,  he  may  enforce  his  claim  to 
hold  the  sorplos  of  the  goods  after  the  pledgee's 
olaim  is  satisfied ;  and  ne  holds  this  surplus  to 
eecnre  the  debt  of  the  consignee  to  him.  Bnt 
the  pledgee's  clum,  which  the  coougnor  is 
thus  boond  to  recognize,  would  not  be  for  a 
general  balance  of  acconnt,  bat  only  for  the 
speoiflo  advances  made  upon  the  eecnrity  of 
that  particular  bill  of  lading;  and  therefore^ 
by  paying  or  tendering  that  amonnt,  the  con- 
signor aoqoiree  the  light  oi  retaklns  all  Hie 
goods.— llie  inaohrenoy  of  tiie  buyer,  liowever 
oomplete  or  however  manifested,  will  not  m- 
erate  of  itself  aa  a  stoppage  in  transitu.  The 
goods  mast  be  actually  stopped,  in  some  way 
which  the  law  recognizee  as  adeqaate,  by  the 
seller  or  his  authorized  agent  An  actual  tak- 
ing poBsession  by  the  seller  is  howerer  not 
necessary,  at  least  not  in  all  oases,  although 
actual  possession  should  be  taken  if  possible, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  Yet  a  constructive 
possession  may  suffice  for  the  seller.  This  is 
nsoally  and  properly  acquired  by  giving  noUoe 
to  the  carrier  of»the  title  and  purpose  of  the 
seller,  fbrbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to 
the  buyer,  and  requiring  him  to  nve  them  op 
to  the  seller  or  bis  agen^  or  to  hold  them  Ba1^> 
Ject  to  lus  order.  Ibis  notice  should  be  otou 
to  the  person  who  has  actual  possession  of  the 
goods.  If  the  carrier,  after  sufficient  notice  to 
Uie  oontrary,  actually  delivers  the  goods  to  the 
buyer,  the  deliveir  does  not  defeat  the  seller's 
ri^t.  He  has  still  a  constructive  possession, 
and  the  carrier  is  responsible  to  him  for  all  the 
ii^ury  he  may  sustain.  Or,  if  the  buyer  becomes 
iiuolvent,  and  the  goods  pass  into  the  posses- 
ion of  his  assignees,  the  seller  may  muntain 
an  aotton  of  trover  against  them.  What  the 
consignor  may  do  personally,  he  may  do  by  his 
■gent;  and  if  the  demand  be  made  by  one  who 
acta  as  agent,  bnt  without  authority,  a  sub* 
■Moent  adoption  and  ratifloation  will  have  the 
eflnot  of  a  previoua  authori^,  provided  tMs  be 
made  before  the  goods  are  douanded  by  the 
buyer. 

STORAOG,  Stbfhin,  an  English  composer, 
of  Italian  eztraotiou,  born  in  London  in  1763, 
died  there,  March  19, 1796.  He  received  his 
musical  education  at  the  Oonservatorio  8an 
OnoMo,  K^les,  and  sabsequently  visited  with 
his  sister  Anna,  an  acoompliahed  singer,  some 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  Betumiog  to 
England  in  1787,  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
composer  to  I>nuy*Lane,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  the  "Baunted  Tower,"  "No  Song, 
no  Supper,"  "The  Pirates,"  "The  Iron  Chest," 
all  saeoessfully  performed  on  the  stage,  and  a 
number  of  ndsoeUaneons  pieoes, 

STOBAX.  SeeBALSAua, 


STORK,  a  wa^ng  bird  <tf  tiie  heron  &mily, 
■ttb-funily  cieonma^  and  genus  eieonia  (Linn.); 
other  allied  genera  are  Uia  jabim  and  mara- 
bon,  described  under  their  own  names.  In  the 

storks  the  bill  is  long,  stnught,  strong,  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  a  sharp  tip ;  sides  compressed ; 
wings  long  and  ample,  the  8d  and  4th  qniUs 
the  longest  and  equal ;  tail  short  and  broad ; 
tarsi  long  and  scaled ;  toes  short  and  stout, 
webbed  to  the  1st  joint ;  hind  toe  elevated, 
partly  resting  on  the  ground.  They  are  lai^ 
birds,  most  abundant  in  warm  countries,  and 
performing  periodical  migrations  to  and  from 
the  marshy  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca; like  vultures  and  other  carrion  feeders, 
they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  garbage  that  eomea 
in  their  way,  and  are  henoa  valuable  soaven- 
gera  in  hot  climates ;  they  seek  their  food  on 
the  borders  of  stroams :  the  body  is  light  and 
well  balanced ;  during  flight  the  head  Is  thrown 
back  and  the  legs  extended ;  the  space  round 
the  orbits  is  destitute  of  featiiers,  and  in  some 
the  whole  face  and  throat  are  ni^ed.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  white  stork  ^C.  a3a,  Briss.) ;  it 
is  8i  feet  long,  the  bill  7|  inches ;  the  general 
color  is  white,  with  the  quills  and  wing  coverts 
black,  and  bill  and  feet  red ;  around  the  eyes 
a  bald  blackish  circle ;  it  is  the  eigognt  of  the 
French.  They  arrive  in  N.  Europe,  especially 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  spring,  retnm- 
ing  in  the  autumn  to  Africa  by  night  and  in 
large  flocks ;  the  only  noise  they  make  is  by 
dapping  the  msadibloB  t(«ether  like  a  pur 
castanets :  they  rest  sl^putg  on  one  leg,  with 
the  neck  folded  and  head  turned  backward  on 
the  shoulder.  The  food  consists  of  reptiles,  fish, 
young  birds,  and  insects.  The  flesh  was  once 
oonsMered  a  dainty  diah,  but  is  not  now  eaten; 
many  famous  medical  preparations  were  in  old 
times  made  from  these  birds.  The  ne(rt  is 
large,  coarsely  made  of  sticks  and  twigs,  placed 
on  honsetops  (often  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
cities),  and  is  repaired  by  the  males  year  after 
year ;  the  eggs  are  8  or  4,  white  tinged  with 
buf^  2j  by  2  mohes ;  both  sexes  incubate,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  in  about  a  month ;  the 
nestlings  are  tenderly  cared  for,  and  are  fbd 
by  food  regurgitated  from  the  parents'  stom- 
achs. The  flight  is  very  high,  and  the  gut 
slow,  with  long  and  measured  steps ;  the  dis- 

Sodtion  is  genue,  the  manner  familiar,  and  the 
ooility  coni^rable;  they  do  not  propagate 
in  captivity,  and  have  rather  a  melancholy 
look.  According  to  the  ancient  mythology, 
Antigone,  the  sister  of  Priam,  was  changed 
into  a  stork  by  Juno  for  having  boasted  of  her 
superior  beauty ;  but  the  jealous  goddess  left 
her  with  all  her  virtues  and  amiable  qualities; 
the  stork,  accordingly,  has  been  conridered  by 
the  ancients  as  the  personification  of  piety, 
cotyugal  and  filial  love,  gratitude,  and  t«n- 
perance;  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  charmed 
life,  and  it  was  a  onme  to  oS&c  it  violence ;  in 
some  places  it  was  even  an  object  of  worship, 
and  in  hieroglyphic  langoage  is  the  symbol 
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of  piety  and  beneflcoun;  "pious"  or  "benefi- 
cent" ia  also  the  meming  of  its  nune  in  He- 
brew  (^ha$idah).  In  HoUimd  it  ia  always  wd- 
oome  aa  a  harbinger  of  spring,  and  a  house 
honored  by  a  stork's  nest  is  r^sfded  with  spe> 
dal  &Tor ;  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  man  in  de- 
MTOTiog  •erpents,  fings,  Hiarda,  mioe,  and  other 
nonona  ufinala;  the  attachment  to  its  jonng 
and  to  its  puentB  b  prorerbiaL  The  blaw 
■tork  (C.  ntffrOj  Beohit)  is  about  2}  feet  long, 
with  ^  bill  of  6^  inches ;  the  color  above  is 
black  with  green  and  purplish  gloss,  and  white 
below ;  it  avoids  the  vicinity  of  man,  nests  in 
trees,  and  feeds  like  the  herons  chiefly  on  fish ; 
It  is  fonnd  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  espe- 
dally  in  tiie  Alps.  The  American  stork  (O. 
Amerieana.  Briss.)  is  about  aa  large  as  we 
white  nieoies;  it  is  found  in  Booth  America, 
particularly  in  BraziL 

8T0BK  BIBD.   See  ParEn. 

STOBB,  GoTTLOB  OnwsTiAN,  a  German  the- 
ologian,  born  in  Stuttgart  in  1746,  died  there 
in  1806.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
fAogj  at  TabingOi  In  1776,  in  the  same  year 
superintendent,  And  In  1796  court  preacher  at 
Stuttgart.  He  was  a  chief  representative  of 
orthodox  Ijitheranism.  He  was  the  author 
of  treatises  on  the  Syriao  translations  of  the 
Kew  Testament  and  on  the  Arabic  Gospels,  a 
commentary  on  the  ^istle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
other  works.  His  "Biblical  Theology,"  writ- 
ten in  coqjnnction  with  Flatt,  was  translated 
by  Prof  8.  Sobmncker  (8to.,  New  York,  1888). 

8TOBB6,  BioHASD  Salter,  Jr.,  BJ).,  an 
American  cl^gyman,  bom  at  Br^tree,  Mass., 
Aug.  21, 1^1.  He  was  gradaated  at  Amherst 
oolite  in  1689,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1846.  In  the 
lattCT  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Har- 
Tard  Cougregatiooal  diurohf  Brookllne,  Mass., 
but  a  year  later  became  pastw  of  the  church  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  K.  T.,  whi<dk  position 
he  still  retains ;  and  he  has  been  associate  editor 
4tf  the  Independent"  newspaper  since  its  com- 
menoementinl848.  He  has  published  13  or  14 
sermons,  orations,  and  addresses;  a  very  elabor- 
ate report  on  the  revi^on  of  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible  undertaken  by  the  American  Bible 
society  some  years  rince ;  a  volume  of  "  Gra- 
ham Lectures,  on  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifuted  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Human  Soul"  (New Tork,  1866); 
and  some  minor  works. 

STORTHING.  See  Norway,  vol.  xii.  p.  411. 

STOBT,  a  central  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected 
by  Skunk  river ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pro.  in 
1860,4,062.  Thenrftoeisandulatfa^andthe 
soil  fertile.  It  is  on  the  line  of  ^e  prelected 
Iowa  central  railroad.  Capital,  Nevada. 

STOBT,  Joskph,  an  American  Jurist  and 
judge,  born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept  18, 
1779,  died  in  Cambridge,  Sept.  10, 1846.  His 
&ther,  Dr.  EHsha  Story,  was  an  ardent  whig 
of  the  revolution,  who  in  1770  removed  from 
Boston  to  Marblehead.  The  sou  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1798.  At  the  unl-  » 


verdty  he  was  distinguished  for  his  devotion 
to  general  literature  and  poetry,  and  culti- 
vated a  more  than  ordinary  talent  for  verd- 
floation.  On  leaving  college,  he  returned  to 
Marblehead,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Sunu^  Sewall,  afterward  c^ef  Jua- 
tioe  the  Bwreme  Judicial  court  of  Mass*- 
chusetts.  In  Jan.  1801,  he  removed  to  Salem, 
and  finished  his  legal  studies  with  Samuel  Put- 
nam, who  subsequently  became  an  assodate 
Justice  of  the  same  court  In  July,  1801,  h« 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Salem.  His  political  opinions  and  con- 
neotions  were  with  the  repubboan  party,  then 
in  a  small  minority  in  the  county  of  Essex ; 
and  the  social  differences  oaused  by  political 
feeling  seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  impede  his 
success.  But  his  industry,  learning,  and  fidel- 
ity, as  well  as  his  engaging  manners,  not  only 
won  him  clients  and  gave  nim  a  lucrative  and 
honorable  practice,  but  also,  notwithstanding 
the  heats  cn  party,  secured  for  him  the  warm 
friendddp  of  some  of  the  leading  fedwalists, 
and  especially  of  the  Hon.  Wilfiam  Prescott, 
tiien  at  the  head  of  the  Essex  bar.  At  this 
period  (1804)  he  pohlished  a  vc>lume  of  poems 
containing  "  The  Fewer  of  Solitude"  and  some 
smaller  pieces ;  but  it  was  not  suocessfol.  He 
then,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  took  a  lawyer's 
foreweU  of  the  muse,  and,  following  out  the 
precepts  of  Blackstone,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  dark  labyrinth  of  the  ancient  learning  of 
the  law."  He  became,  in  short,  at  this  time 
a  great  stndeut,  notwithstanding  the  cares  of 
a  large  practice;  pushing  his  researches  into 
the  whole  black-letter  learning  of  the  common 
law,  as  well  as  into  the  niore  modem  systems 
of  commercial  and  maritime  law,  and  laying 
the  broad  and  deep  foundatiims  of  that  exten- 
rive  knowledge  of  jurispradence  tvt  which  he 
benme  afterward  so  much  distinguished,  and 
hi  which  he  was  surpassed  by  no  American, 
if  by  any.  Jurist  of  his  own  time.  In  1806  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature <iS  MassachuBetts,  of  which  he  remained 
a  member  until  the  autumn  of  1808.  He  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  house, 
as  tiie  principal  lesder  on  the  republican  side; 
but  in  two  of  the  measures  which  he  espoused, 
he  acted  upon  pnrely  independent  grounds. 
The  first  was  a  bUl  to  increase,  and  to  establish 
on  a  permanent  bads,  the  salaries  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  Judicial  court  The  state 
constitution  of  1780  had  provided  "thatpei^ 
manent  and  honorable  salaries  shall  be  estab- 
lished 1^  law  tta  the  JustiMs  of  the  supreme 
tnAdal  court ;  and  that  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  any  of  the  salaries  aforesdd,  so  estab- 
lished, are  insuffldent,  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  enlarged,  as  the  general  court  shall 
Judge  proper."  Down  to  the  year  1807,  how- 
ever, the  regular  salaries  fixed  by  law  had  con- 
tinued to  ]»  entirely  inadequate,  and  they  were 
occasionally  eked  out  by  special  grants,  made 
generally  upon  the  petition  of  the  judges.  In 
1806  Theophilus  Parsoios  waa  appomted  chief 
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Jnstictt ;  tmt  b»  nude  U  a  oonditilm  of  hii 
acoeptuuw  that  the  aalariea  shonld  be  placed 
npoa  A  ooBflUtational  footiogi  and  thU  ooaii- 
uoa  he  commnnieated  to  Kr.  Story,  who  under- 
took to  carry  a  bill  through  the  feglBlatiire  for 
this  purpose.  Hia  report  oa  the  saltject  treated 
the  praetioe  of  low  salaries  and  legialatiTe 
grants,  which  had  ontU  that  time  prevuled,  as 
an  insuffioient  oomplianoe  with  the  oonstitu- 
tion  of  the  state,  and  strongly  condenmed  it  as 
unjust  and  impolitic.  By  his  zealous  exertions, 
a  bill  was  passed  (1807),  by  which  the  salariee 
were  raised  and  permanently  established.  The 
other  measure  introdaced  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  Story,  in  disregard  of  party  lines,  was  a 
bill  (1808)  to  eetablish  a  court  of  chancery  for 
the  state ;  bat  he  was  not  sucoMefal.  In  ^e 
same  year  he  defended  the  embai^  as  the  only 
meaaare  whish  the  administration  of  lir.  JTef- 
fbrson  could  hare  adopted,  short  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  witiiout  snbmitting  to  the  igno- 
minious restrictions  on  American  commerce 
by  the  belligerent  powers.  He  bad  previoosly 
(1806)  written  the  celebrated  *'  Memorial  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Salem  relative  to  the  Infringe- 
ments on  the  Nentral  Trade  of  the  United 
States,"  addressed  to  the  president  and  to  con- 
gress. In  the  autumn  of  1808  he  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  Essex  district.  In  op- 
porition  to  the  wishes  of  the  administration 
be  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
embargo.  This  defeouon  from  his  party  was 
warmly  resented  by  Hr.  Je&rson.  Bat  Mr. 
Story  separated  himself  from  the  admlnistra- 
tion  on  the  qnestion  of  eontinning  the  em- 
bargo, upon  the  ground  that  he  had  ori^nallj 
supported  it  as  a  temporary  measure;  that  as 
such  it  bad  done  all  the  good  of  which  It  was 
capable;  that  it  was  then  doing  uncompen- 
sated mischief;  and  that  its  continnance  as 
a  permanent  law  would  endanger  the  author- 
ity of  the  goTernment  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union.  He  left  congress  before  the  re- 
peal was  consummated,  bat  not  before  he  had 
lai^ely  contribated  to  bring  it  about ;  and  in- 
deed Mr.  Jefferson  attributed  it  almost  wholly 
to  his  exertions.  While  there,  he  endeavored 
to  effect  an  increase  of  the  navy,  bnt  without 
sueeesa.  Declining  a  re&leotion  to  congress, 
he  was  again  chosen  toa  seat  in  the  leg^slatare 
of  Massachnsetts  in  1810,  and  hi  Jan.  1811,  he 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  house.  His  ofaar- 
aoter  as  a  presiding  officer  is  thus  sketdied 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries :  "Hewasamoet 
efficient  and  bnsinessHlespatching  presiding 
officer,  and  with  such  tact  and  r^idity  did  be 
manage  the  business  of  that  crowded  and  some- 
times stormy  house,  that  it  seemed  often  to  be 
left  with  him  to  do  with  it  pretty  madi  as  he 
pleased ;  and  the  question  in  controversy  was 
often  got  through  with,  and  was  sati^iactorily 
disposed  of^  before  a  large  portion  of  the  greener 
members  knew  ezaotiy  what  it  was,  or  ia  what 
stage  oontideration  it  stood."  On  Nov.  18, 
1811,  he  received  fh>m  President  Madiscm  the 
app<^tawnt  of  assodate  jnstice  of  the  stqireme 


eonrt  of  the  United  States,  In  place  of  Ut,  Jw- 
doe  Onsfaing,  then  recently  deoeased ;  and  on 
Jan.  17, 1819,  he  resigned  the  offloe  of  spealto:. 
He  now  oomi^enced  that  long  JoiUoial  career, 
extending  through  a  period  (»  84  years,  for 
which  be  was  eminentiy  qualified  by  natural 
gifts  and  acquired  tastes,  and  in  which  he  not 
only  won  great  ftme  as  a  judge,  bnt  achtered 
botii  a  European  and  an  American  repntataon 
as  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  jutist, 
before  be  began  the  publication  of  the  works 
which  be  produced  in  the  dlsdiarge  of  his  du- 
ties in  the  law  school  at  Cambridge.  In  18S0 
the  people  of  Massachnsetts  instituted  a  oon- 
vention  for  the  reviaon  of  their  state  constitn- 
tioD.  Of  this  body,  comprehending  many  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  tiie  state,  in  all  the 
walks  of  life,  Judge  Story  was  a  very  impwtant 
member,  ffis  prindpal  svrioes  In  the  conTen- 
tion  rdated  to  the  tenure  and  the  oompensation 
of  the  Jndidaiy,  the  i^^rdonment  of  the 
honse  of  representstives,  and  the  [m>perty  bads 
of  the  senate.  The  wiginal  omstitntion  con- 
tained, as  we  have  seen,  a  daose  anthotizisg 
the  legislature  to  increase  tUb  salariee  of  the 
Judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  and  suddenly  carried  in  the  con- 
vention, to  insert  the  words  "or  dimini^." 
The  reconsideration  and  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment were  produced  by  a  powerAil  and  bril- 
liant argument  by  Judge  Story,  which  com- 
manded the  assent  of  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  omivention.  In  oonunittee,  he  advocated 
the  district  system,  and  the  sftportionment  of 
representatives  aoocwding  to  pc^nltttim,  so  as 
to  redncethe  number  of  the  members;  bnt  this 
plan,  although  resorted  to  nearly  40  years  after- 
ward, was  not  then  adopted.  The  senate  had 
been  since  1780  founded  upon  property,  by  a 
provisicm  which  assigned  the  members  in  the 
proportion  of  the  pnbtio  taxes  paid  by  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  represented.  A  great  effort 
was  made  in  the  convention  to  overthrow  this 

J revision;  but  it  was  sucoessfnlly  defended  by 
ndge  Story  and  other  leadiog  persons,  and  it 
was  not  until  1840  that  it  was  abolished,  and  a 
system  of  representation  in  the  senate  based 

Jnrely  upon  popnlation  adopted.  In  1839 
udge  Story  was  app<Hnted  professor  of  law  in 
Harvard  nniverdty,  on  afcmodation  eetabltdied 
by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  for  the  deiivery  of 
lectures  on  the  five  branches  of  law  and  eqaity 
in  force  thronghont  the  United  States,  namdy, 
the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  oommer- 
dal  and  maritime  law,  federal  law,  and  federal 
equitpr.  For  the  better  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  professorship,  he  removed  to  Oambri^e 
in  Sept.  1820,  and  continued  to  reside  there 
until  his  death.  As  the  founder  of  the  Dane 
professorship  had  foreseen,  when  he  requested 
the  apTK^tment  of  Judge  Story,  the  law  school 
of  which  the  latter  now  became  the  bead  im- 
mediately attracted  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Sti^,  and  has  eontinned  to  pres^e 
the  rank  won  for  it  by  his  labcos,  asnsted  by 
tJuMB  of  his  colleagaes,Frofe8Si»8  Aahmnu  and 
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Qreenlea£.   From  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
tibe  bench  until  his  death,  his  learning,  activitj, 
zeal,  and  indnstrj  continuallj  imprewed  tbem- 
telves  npon  socif^y  in  various  functions,  official 
and  voluntary,  in  all  of  which  he'  exercised  a 
vide  influence  npon  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
This  long  period  comprehends  his  jndicial  life, 
his  career  as  &  professor  and  a  juridical  author, 
his  services  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
harvard  college,  and  the  many  important  but 
less  con^icnona  Q«>a«atie8  in  which  he  pro- 
moted the  welfare,  ue  literary  oultmw,  ana  tiie 
■ocial  improTement  of  his  age  and  oountrr.  As 
a  j  ad^e,  be  was  eminently  wstingniahed  for  the 
rapidity  and  ease  witit  which  he  brought  the 
copions  stores  of  his  learning  to  hear  upon  the 
•objects  litigated  before  him,  in  tribunals  em- 
bracing a  wide  range  of  jurisprudence;  and  if 
sometimes,  from  nncommon  ardor  Ot  mind, 
combined  with  extensive  knowledge,  be  an- 
nounced conclusions  apparently  too  soon,  they 
were  rarely  such  as  more  deliberate  examina- 
tion required  him  to  modify,  nor  if  they  were 
did  he  lack  the  power  to  change  them  when 
they  had  been  reviewed.   In  his  constitutional 
views  he  was  of  the  school  of  Washington  and 
Karshall,  upholding  what  be  considered  as  the 
just  powers  of  the  federal  Union,  without  en- 
oroacning  upon  the  separate  rights  of  the  itates. 
The  long  series  of  his  juridical  works,  which 
have  lai^ely  tended  to  widen  and  pen>etnate 
his  inflnenoe  as  a  jurist,  are  marked  by  an  ex- 
traordinary affluence  of  learning,  luminouB  ex- 
positions, and  profound  views  of  the  science  of 
law.   Few  lawyers  in  any  country  have  writ- 
ten so  much,  and  no  one  has  written  more 
practically ;  for  although  primarily  designed  as 
text  books  for  students  in  the  law,  there  is  not 
one  of  his  treatises  that  does  not  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  library  of  the  pr&ctitioner, 
wherever  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  it 
toncbee  is  known  and  administered.  They 
eomprehend  a  full  commentary  on  the  consti- 
tution of  tite  United  States;  an  elaborate  and 
ezhanative  wwk  on  the  "Conflict  of  Laws;" 
trnifiwn  on  tiie  law  of  bailments,  agency,  part- 
umhip,  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes; 
and  commentaries  on  equity  jurisprudence  and 
equity  pleadings.    The  materials,  where  the 
anbjects  admiUed  of  such  an  excursive  treat- 
ment, are  drawn,  not  merely  from  the  common 
law  of  England  or  America,  but  also  in  a  large 
degree  from  the  civil  law,  as  practised  by  the 
Bomans  or  by  the  modem  nations  of  contioen- 
tal  Europe.   All  of  these  works  have  passed 
t^Y>ngh  many  editions.    Judge  Story  was 
^oEled  with  ^eat  colloquial  powera,  and  his 
social  qualities  in  private  life  largely  added  to 
the  influence  of  his  leaniing,  talents,  andpubUe 
positions.   A  life  of  him  by  his  son,  William 
W.  Story,  was  pnUidied  at  Boston  in  1861  a 
T(ds.  8vo.).   There  la  also  a  oo&ection  of  hia 
"MisoeUaneons  Writings"  (8vo.,  1654).  HU 
decHons  aa  a  drcnit  court  judge  are  contained 
lo  18  Tola.  8to.,  beiiw  the  n^wts  of  Gallison, 
}ifflum  flnmner.mdMCTT.  ^judgments  pro- 


nounced in  the  supreme  court  of  tiie  United 
States  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  OrancQi, 
Wheatou,  Peters,  and  Howard,  from  1811  to 
1 84S. — William  Wbthohe,  an  American  lawyer 
and  sculptor,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Sa> 
lem,reb.l2, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1688,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Boston.  In  1844  he  published  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts,"  which  was 
well  received  by  the  profession,  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions ;  and  in  1 847  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Proper- 
ty," which  has  reached  a  8d  edition.  He  also 
puUiahed  8  volumea  of  "Beports  of  Cases  aiv 
gued  and  determined  in  the  CHrooit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  First  Circuit"  (IWr). 
Hr.  Story's  taste»were  however  more  for  liter- 
ature and  art  than  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  1847  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems; 
in  1851  an  elaborate  and  interesting  life  of  his 
father  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  antl  in  1866  a  second  vol- 
ume of  poems,  which  in  originality  of  thought 
and  grace  of  expression  were  decidedly  in  ad- 
vance of  his  first.  Mr.  Story  is  now  (Jan.  1862) 
and  for  many  years  has  been  a  resident  of 
Borne,  devoting  himself  to  the  art  of  sculpture, 
for  which  be  early  showed  a  strong  inclination. 
Among  his  works  are  a  sitting  statue  of  his 
&ther,  in  marble,  in  the  ohapel  at  Ht  Anbnm  ; 
a  shejuiwd  boy,  a  statuette  of  Beethoven,  sev- 
eral biuts,  and  a  model  tat  a  statue  of  Cletmatra 
which  has  been  highly  commended  by  all  who 
have  seen  it. 

STOTHABD,  Thohab,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  London,  Aug.  19,  1706,  ^ed  there, 
April  17, 1884.  His  talent  for  drawing  devel- 
oped itself  vrhen  he  was  S  years  of  age,  and  at 
14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  designer  of  pat- 
terns for  brocaded  nlks.  Soon  ^er  his  SOtb 
year  he  became  a  designer  for  illustrated  books, 
and  studied  painting  at  the  royal  academy,  of 
which  institution  he  was  in  1704  elected  an 
academician,  and  in  181S  succeeded  Mr.  Birch 
as  librarian.  Aa  a  de^pur  he  is  known  by  hia 
contribntimis  to  "  BoydeH's  Shakespeare,"  hia 
"  Oanterburr  Pilgrims,"  the  "Flitch  of  Bacon," 
and  the  Wellington  shield,  and  particularly  by 
his  iUustrations  of  Bogers's  "Poenu"  and 
"Italy."  During  the  period  when  annuals 
were  in  fashion  his  pencil  was  often  employed 
in  illustrations  for  them.  The  number  of  his 
designs  is  estimated  at  6,000,  of  which  8,000 
have  been  engraved.  His  life,  accompanied  by 
numerous  illustrations IVom  bisworks,  including 
the  design  for  Chantrey's  "Sleeping  Children" 
in  Lidineld  cathedral,  has  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Bray,  the  widow  of  his  son  Charles  Alfred  (4to., 
1661).— Ghablbs  Alvbto,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  London,  July  6, 1786,  died  at  Beer 
Ferrers,  Dercouhire,  May  27, 1821.  He  studied 
painting  at  the  royu  aeademy,  and  in  1811  he 
published  the  first  number  of  a  wmk  on  tiia 
"  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,"  de- 
signed as  an  aid  both  to  the  historieal  painter 
and  the  player,  whieh  obtained  great  suo- 
oeai.  Havmg  been  appointed  in  181S  hisbvi- 
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oal  dranghtimaa  to  the  society  of  antiqaaries, 
he  executed  for  them  daring  the  next  4  rears  a 
eomplete  aeriea  of  drawings  from  the  Bayenx 
tapeatriei,  and  contriboted  to  the  IffOi  voliime 
of  the  "  Arohflsologia"  a  paper  showing  the  tap> 
estriei  to  be  a  work  coeral  with  the  Norman 
eonqnest  of  England.  Throoghont  bis  life  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  perpetoate  by 
means  of  drawings  the  relics  of  medinval  art  in 
England.  While  en^iged  in  tracing  a  portrait 
from  one  of  the  windows  in  the  church  at  Beer 
Ferrers,  he  fell  from  a  height  of  10  feet  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  His  work  on  monomental 
efllgies  was  completed  by  his  widow,  now  Mrs. 
Bray,  who  also  wrote  a  memoir  of  him. 

8T0T£  (Ang.  Sax.  tt<tfa\  an  enclosed  fire- 
place, used  for  warming  rooms,  oooking,  &o. ; 
ftlso  an  open  fireplaoe  when  this  is  movable. 
The  term  was  also  fiwnterly  ^»plied  to  the  room 
itsdf^  heated  by  a  fire.  Someof  tbeearb^meUt- 
oda  of  heating  rooms  are  described  in  uie  arti- 
cle Ohuchxt.  Stores  are  of  oomparatirely 
modern  invention,  and  wwe  probably  first  in 
use  in  the  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  built 
of  bricks  and  tiles  of  masnre  forms,  and  some- 
what resembling  large  ovens.  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  one  of  the  earli^  writers  on  the  sab- 
Ject  of  stoves,  and  himself  invented  some  very 
ingenioua  forms  of  them,  observes  that  "the 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Businaus  are  s^  to  live 
in  rooms,  compared  to  ours,  as  hot  as  ovens 
and  again,  that  "  though  those  oonntriea  have 
been  well  inhabited  for  many  ages,  wood  is 
■till  tiieir  fuel,  and  yet  at  no  very  great  price, 
which  could  not'  hare  been  if  they  had  not 
nniversally  nsed  stoves,  but  consnmed  it,  as  we 
do,  in  great  quantities  by  open  fires."  The 
arrangements  for  warming  apartments  were 
exceedingly  defective  at  l^e  time  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin^sinrentiona,  which  were  first  made  in  1746. 
Cardinal  Folignao  had  published  in  1709,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Ganger,  a  treatise  entitled 
La  mieanique  du  fm^  ou  fort  (Ten  au^^rnen^ 
le$  effett^  6t  d'en  dimintur  la  dipente;  and  of 
this  was  published  in  London  in  171S  a  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Desagaliers,  who  modified  tiie 
Folignao  fireplaces,  which  were  constracted 
with  hollow  backs,  hearths,  and  jambs  of  iron, 
BO  « to  adapt  them  for  burning  coal  as  well  as 
wood.  Oount  Rumfbrd  afterward  iutrodnoed 
the  same  prindple  into  stores,  ^le  Holland 
fltores,  described  by  Dr.  I^anUin,  were  plain 
iron  box  stores,  with  a  fine  proceeding  from 
the  top,  and  a  small  iron  door  opening  into  tiie 
room.  He  speaks  of  them  as  using  Uttle  Aid, 
the  heat  being  almost  all  saved,  and  as  carry- 
ing off  comparatively  but  little  ur  through  the 
small  flue,  and  of  the  otroulatioD  thns  created 
as  being  beneficial  in  ventilating  the  apart- 
ments. They  attracted  little  favor  in  En^and, 
principally  because  the  fire  coTild  not  be  seen ; 
and  the  same  pr^ndice  has  ever  sinoe  operated 
to  prerent  the  general  use  of  dose  stores  in 
that  eonntry.  The  G^erman  stove,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  also  an  iron  box  made  of 
6  plates  put  together  and  fiwtened  by  screws, 


leaving  one  side  open.  This  side  was  set  out- 
side of  the  room,  the  store  itaelf  pn^eeting 
throng  the  partitioii.  While  all  tnmUe  from 
amoke  in  the  room  is  thns  art^ded,  the  adran- 
tage  of  rennlatifm  throngh  the  store  fine  is  lost 
Dr.  Franklin's  store,  invented  in  174fi,  was  a 
great  step  in  adranoe  of  all  the  older  form&  It 
was  a  rectangular  box  of  cast  iron  plates,  open 
in  front  except  near  the  top,  with  a  alimnff 
shutter  by  which  the  whole  might  be  oloaed 
entirdy  or  in  part,  dtber  for  saietT  or  for  in* 
oreatdng  the  draught.  The  heartii  projected 
in  front,  and  was  oast  with  double  ledges  to 
receive  the  edges  of  the  upright  plates ;  and 
also  with  a  number  of  holes,  via. :  one  in  the 
front  part  with  a  regulating  valve  for  admittiiig 
air  to  the  fire  from  an  air  floe  beneath  when 
the  shutter  iraa  down;  <mabdiiBd  the  first  to- 
right  plate  in  the  back,  for  diaohazging  the  ab 
bron^  under  the  heutii  from  without  into  a 
narrow  rectangular  air  box  that  was  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  stove,  and  as  high  excepting 
the  space  for  the  smoke  fine  over  ita  top; 
and  lastly  9  holes  near  the  extrmne  back  edge 
for  the  smoke,  after  it  had  passed  over  the  air 
box  and  descended  behind  it,  to  enter  the  fine 
leading  into  the  base  of  the  chimney.  The  air 
box  at  its  sides  was  furnished  with  holes  throngh 
which  the  heated  air  was  admitted  into  the  room, 
and  a  succession  of  shelves  one  above  another 
was  provided  in  this  box,.reaohing  not  quite 
across,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  air  was 
extended  and  it  was  longer  expoaed  to  tlie 
heated  snr&oes  before  passing  ontuito  the  room. 
The  back  plate  of  the  store,  heated  by  tlie  de- 
scending smoke  floe,  imparted  heat  to  llie 
between  it  and  the  chimiuy,  the  stove  standing 
a  little  ont  from  the  wall.  A  register  of  sheet 
iron  was  introduced  in  the  descending  flue, 
which  could  be  dosed  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
check  the  fire  to  any  desired  extent.  Thus  this 
stove  embodied  the  principles  of  the  modem 
ur-tight  stoves,  and  the  directions  Dr.  Franklin 
gave  for  using  it  are  just  as  applicable  to  these, 
though,  by  reason  of  its  ruder  workmanatiip, 
the  Johits  were  not  air-tight,  which  Uie  in- 
ventor himself  remarked,  and  supposed  conid 
not  well  be  otherwise.  This  stove  was  orna- 
mented in  front  with  a  representation  of  tlie 
son,  near  which  were  the  letters,  intended  for 
the  name  of  the  store,  AUmr  Idem.  Jn  1771 
Dr.  iVanklin  completed  and  used  in  London  a 
store  designed  for  burning  bitominous  coal  and 
consuming  its  own  smoke.  It  was  a  vase-shaped 
iron  vessel  for  reoeiring  the  fuel,  set  upon  a 
horizontal  grate,  and  beneath  this  was  a  lazge 
box  of  cast  iron,  fomished  with  partitions, 
which  caused  the  flame  and  smoke  drawn  down 
throngh  the  grate  to  circulate  around  nntO 
they  fiually  escaped  into  the  chimney  by  a  fine 
at  the  bottom  on  each  side.  With  the  same 
object  of  consuming  the  smoke,  he  also  in- 
vented a  basket  grate  or  cage,  with  movable 
bars  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  ftiel  being 
introdnoed  at  the  top  and  kindled,  the  cage 
might  th«L  be  turned  over  upon  pirots,  whidi 
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sopported  it  by  the  centre.  The  name  of  Oonnt 
Bomford  afterward  became  celebrated  for  the 
improTements  which  he  introduced  in  stoves, 
•spedally  those  designed  for  culinary  pnrpoBes. 
He  greaUj  reduced  their  ^mensions,  and  con- 
trived that  most  important  feature  in  all  cook- 
ing stoves,  of  arranging  a  nmnber  of  pota  and 
boilers  over  the  flues  proceeding  from  a  single 
fire;  and  the  metfaodof  roasting  meats  in  ovens 
«f  sheet  iron  Btores  without  t£wr  aeqniiing  a 
fiaagreeaUe  taste,  a  gentle  current  of  air  m- 
fng  allowed  to  circulate  throi^^h  the  oveAs.— 
The  stores  the  nratii  of  Europe,  already  re- 
fierred  to  as  masrive  stmotnres,  are  Tariooaly 
bnilt  of  brickwork  and  pottery,  and  B<m]etimes 
ftced  with  porcelain.  They  stand  upon  a  plat- 
form raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  with  a  fire- 
place in  the  bottom,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few 
inches  horizontal  partitions  or  floors  extending 
nearly  across  the  interior,  the  openings  alter- 
nating with  each  one  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  stove.  The  most  elaborate  of  them  are 
tower-like  etmctures  of  pure  white  porcelain, 
rinng  one  story  above  another,  and  finished 
with  Tarions  architectural  om^ents ;  some- 
times surmounted  with  classic  flgores  of  great 
beauty,  and  fkimidied  with  brass  doors  that 
are  kept  as  bright  as  gold.  The  walls  are  made 
Tory  thick  with  brick,  and  tiie  tiles  that  form 
file  outride  are  bathed  with  a  sort  of  earthen- 
ware  box  filled  with  mortar,  and  stuck  upon 
the  brickwork  by  Iron  hooka  or  pins  set  in  the 
Joints  for  this  purpose.  The  object  of  tins 
fa  to  present  a  heavy  mass  for  receiving  and 
grsdually  giving  out  the  heat.  After  the  fire 
has  been  well  kindled,  the  aperture  below  for 
the  admission  of  air  is  closed,  and  the  door  above 
&e  fire  is  opened.  This  is  to  6he6k  too  rapid 
combustion;  and  when  the  fire  is  at  the  hot- 
test this  door  is  closed,  and  also  tiie  aperture 
into  the  chimney.  Thus  regulated,  these  great 
stoves  are  commonly  kept  sufficiently  hot  dur- 
ing 24  hoars  by  a  sinf^e  feeding  of  the  fire. 
Srane  ai  them  are  oonstructed  with  ovens  toA 
with  receptacles  for  boiliiw.  The  fireplace  is 
sometimes  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  qpening 
into  an  ac^oining  apartment.  Owing  to  the 
material,  and  moderate  heat  of  the  outeide,  the 
air  is  not  unpleasantly  afi'ected  by  the  burning 
ofany  floating  particles.  Where  these  stoves  are 
used,  all  access  of  ur  into  the  room  is  careftdly 
prevented  by  tight  doors  and  double  windows, 
and  the  closing  of  all  crevices.  In 'Germany 
oast  iron  stoves  are  used  to  some  extent,  which 
are  provided  with  tortuous  smoke  flues,  some- 
times rising  above  the  stove  on  each  side,  and 
meeting  in  an  arch  form  before  connecting  with 
the  chimney  flue. — Stoves  In  the  XJi^ted  States 
are  used  of  the  greatest  diverrity  of  forms,  of 
oast  inm,  dieet  iron,  and  sometimes  of  soap- 
stone ;  and  tiiose  of  iron  are  commonly  Uned 
with  fire  brick  specially  adapted  to  their  shapes, 
which  not  only  increases  the  durability  of  the 
stoves,  but  prevents  the  iron  from  being  over- 
heated and  dia^freeal^  affecting  the  atmos- 
phere.  The  stores  are  not  merely  designed  for 


warming  apartments,  but  are  also  made  for 
oooking  purposes,  either  with  wood  or  anthra- 
cite for  fbet  When  made  of  brickwork  and 
iron  plates  and  permanently  set,  the  apparatus 
is  called  a  cooking  range.  ThemannfiKtore  of 
stoves  is  a  very  important  branch  of  industry, 
and  is  carried  on  upon  an  Immense  scale  in 
many  places.  In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  stated  in 
the  article  Foundbbt,  nearly  200,000  stoves 
are  annually  produced.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  are  cooking  stoves  of  a  great  variety  of 
patterns,  made  of  the  best  mixtures  of  castircoi. 
in  thin  plates,  the  corresponding  parts  in  all 
stoves  of  the  same  pattern  beiog  exact  dopli- 
oates. .  These  stores  are  provided  witli  boU^ 
kettles,  and  all  necessary  cooking  utendls.  Aiiv 
tight  stoves  were  introduced  not  many  years 
since,  and  hare  been  very  generally  used  for 
wanning  rooms,  in  the  country  especiaUy,  not- 
withstanding the  charge  brought  against  them 
of  vitiating  the  air  by  reason  of  their  obstruct- 
ed draught.  They  have  also  in  a  few  instances 
been  the  cause  of  explosions  through  sndden 
admisBion  of  air  to  the  gases  generated  by  the 
combustion  and  pent  up  in  the  tight  recepta- 
cle. Stoves  heated  by  jets  of  burning  gas  have 
recently  come'into  use  for  warming  rooms,  and 
also  for  cooking.  (See  Gas,  roL  viii.  p.  101.) 

STOW,  Bason,  D.D.,  an  American  olem- 
man,  born  in  Oroydon,  Sullivan  co,,  K.  B., 
June  16, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bian college,  D,  C,  in  1825,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  was  ecUtor  of  the  "  Columbian  Star," 
a  religious  newspaper  published  in  Washing- 
ton. On  Oct.  24,  182?",  he  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  a- Baptist  church  in  Portsmouth,  K.  H., 
and  in  1832  became  pastor  of  the  Baldwin 
place  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  and  afterward 
of  the  Rowe  street  church.  He  was  recording 
secretary^  of  the  board  of  the  general  missionary 
convention,  afterward  merged  in  the  American 
Baptist  missionary  union,  from  1688  to  1846; 
he  has  served  27  years  on  its  executive  com- 
mittee, and  in  1886, 1841,  and  1868  was  elected 
its  corresponding  secretary,  but  in  each  case 
dedined  from  a  preference  for  the  pastoral 
work.  Dr.  Stow  is  president  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Newton  theolo^oal  institution,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  uni- 
versity and  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Har- 
vard university.  In  1840-'41  he  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and  in  1869  be  spent  some  time  in 
Great  Britain.  His  published  works,  apart 
from  occadonal  sermons,  numerous  articles  in 
reviews  and  periodicals,  introductions  to  books 
by  other  aothora,  &o.,  are :  "  Daily  Ifanna  for 
Christian  Pilgrims"  (Boston^  1848) ;  "  Chris- 
tian Brotherhood;"  "The  Psahnist,"  by  Dr. 
Stow  and  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Baaih  (l^)i  "First 
Things,  or  Development  of  Ohnnm  life" 
(1869);  "The  Whole  Family  in  Heaven  and 
Earth"  (1860);  "History  of  tiie  Danish  His- 
ri<m  on  the  Coast  of  Ooromandel ;"  "  Memoir 
of  Harriet  Dow "  Question  Book  of  Christian 
Doctrine"  (1648) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  Baptist  IGsslon  to  India"  CPi^«IP^)' 
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8T0W,  John,  an  English  anticrawr  and  an- 
nalist, born  in  London  in  1626,  aied  in  1606. 
He  wa*  bred  a  tailor,  and  in  1660  devoted 
hinuelf  to  the  atadj  of  the  antiooities  of  Eng- 
lish history,  but  was  oocasionulj  obliged  to 
retam  to  bis  trade  to  obtain  a  snbslstenoe, 
nntO  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Parker,  arohbiA- 
op  of  Oanterbory.  Stow  made  an  ezteoidve 
oolleotion  of  papers,  and,  as  many  of  them 
were  Oatholio  records,  they  were  thought  ros- 
picioos,  and  he  was  cited  before  an  eoolesias- 
tical  commission  on  charges  preferred  by  his 
own  brother ;  bnt  apon  trial  he  was  acqaitted 
of  any  dangerous  attempt.  In  his  old  age  he 
was  in  want,  and  in  1608  reodved  from  James 
I.  a  brief  by  which  he  was  anthorized  to  col- 
lect in  chnrchea  the  benefactions  of  the  well 
diaposed.  His  works  are :  a  *'  Summary  of  the 
Ohnmides  of  England"  (8vo.j  1661);  the 
" Sunreyof  London" (4to.,  1698);  and"nore8 
Kstoriamm;  or  Annals  of  titus  Kingdom,  from 
the  Hme  of  the  Ancient  Britons  to  his  Own." 
The  folio  Tolnme  enUtled  "  Btow's  Gbroaicle" 
was  pablished  after  his  death.  The  "Sam- 
maiy"  oonclades  with  1660,  and  the  "  Flores 
Historiamm"  is  only  an  extenmre  amplification 
of  the  same  work ;  and  even  this  formed  bnt 
part  of  a  projected  "  far  longer  work "  for 
which  Stow  had  acoamnlated  materials. 

STOWE,  CkLvm  Elus,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Natick,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1803.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college 
in  1834,  and,  after  a  year's  service  as  tutor  and 
Ubrariaa,  entered  Andover  theolo^oal  seminary 
in  1826,  and  spent  two  years  amr  completing 
his  ^^es  there  in  aasiatiiig  Prof.  Stmui,  aot> 
.ing  at  the  same  time  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
"Boston  Beoorder."  In  1880  he  was  inaugu- 
rated as  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth 
college,  and  in  1883  became  professor  of  bibli- 
cal literature  in  Ijane  seminary,  CincinuE^t 
Here,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  fuded 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present  public 
school  system  of  Ohio,  lecturing  and  writing 
on  the  subject  with  great  effect.  In  May,  188^ 
he  vluted  Europe  to  procure  a  library  for 
Lane  seminary,  and  to  examine,  in  behalf  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  the  public  adiool  system  of 
Prussia  and  some  of  the  other  German  states. 
On  his  return,  the  next  year,  he  publi^ed  his 
report  <m  "  Elementary  Edooation  in  Europe," 
which  was  distributed  in  every  district  of  Ohio 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and  republished 
and  circulated  in  6  or  7  other  states.  He  sub- 
aequently  published  reports  on  the  "  Education 
of  Immigrants,"  on  "  The  Course  of  Instruction 
in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Prussia,"  and  on 
*'  Elementary  Instruction  in  Prussia."  In  1860 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  divinity  profes* 
sor  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1862  as  profes- 
sor of  sacred  literature  in  Andover  theological 
seminary,  which  latter  he  still  hol^. — Hassibt 
EuzABKTH  Beeoher,  an  American  authoress, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  and  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  bom  in  Litdifield, 
Oonn.,  June  16, 181S.  At  the  age  <tf  16  she 


was  associated  with  her  sister  Ostharine  ai 
principal  of  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  and 
m  1888  accompanied  her  fother,  who  had  been 
elected  presidmt  of  I^ne  thedofrioal  aendnuy, 
to  0!n<^nnati.  She  was  married  in  188S,  ana 
removed  from  Oincinnati  with  her  husband  in 
1860.  She  had  previously  written  firequentiy 
for  periodicals,  and  pablished  a  small  volume 
of  sketches  entitied  *'The  M^oww,"  and 
several  Sunday  school  books,  ui  1861>-'2  her 
novel  of  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Oabin"  was  furnished  in 
weekly  chapters  to  the  '^National  Era,"  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  of  'Washington,  D.  O.  On 
its  completion  it  was  published  in  2  vols.  ISmo. 
(Boston,  18S2),  and  met  with  extraordinary 
success;  DO  work  of  fiction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ever  had  a  ciroalation  at  all  comparable 
to  it.  In  the  United  States  4  different  editions 
were  pnbUshed,  one  illustrated  and  one  In  Gw- 
num.  and  not  fiur  from  400,000  coptea  were  sold. 
In  j^igland,  not  bong  protected  by  eopjr^it^ 
editiow  were  issued  at  all  prkw  frmn  fuTto 
10a.,  and  more  than  600,000  copies  were  sold. 
It  was  translated  into  every  language  of  Eu- 
rope, and  several  of  those  of  Asia,  including 
Arabic  and  Armenian ;  and  in  many  of  these^ 
as  in  the  Qerman,  French,  Italian,  Welsh,  Wal- 
lachian,  and  Bussian,  there  were  from  a  to  IS 
different  translations.  It  was  dramatized  iu 
a  great  number  of  versions,  and  acted  at  al- 
most eveiT  theatre  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  British  museum  has  a  long  shelf  filled 
with  its  different  translations,  editions,  and 
versions.  The  truth  of  some  of  her  statements 
respecting  slavery  having  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, she  published  in  1868  a  "Key  to  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  verifying  them  by  official  and 
other  authentic  documents.  In  1858  Ifrs. 
Stowe  visited  Europe,  and  was  warmly  wd- 
oomed.  Several  of  the  Enfj^sh  publishers  of 
'*  Uncle  Tom"  offered  her  a  oopynght  compen- 
sation,  and  she  received  numerous  testimonials 
fh}m  the  readers  of  that  work.  On  her  return 
she  published  "Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign 
Lands"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1864)  and  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  her  "  MayiSower." 
After  a  second  European  tour  she  published 
"Dred.  a  Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp"  (1866). 
'*  The  Minister's  Wooing"'(12mo.,  Boston,  1869), 
a  fiction  portraying  New  England  life  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  originally  ap- 
peared serially  in  the  "Atlantic  Kcmttdy" 
magajdno'^oston) ;  and  another  fK>m  her  pen 
entitled  Agnes  of  Sorrento"  is  now  (1862)  in 
course  of  publication  in  the  same  work,  beeide 
one  entitied  '*  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island"  in 
the  "Independent"  newspaper  (iUew  York),  to 
which  she  has  been  a  contributor  since  1848. 

STOWELL,  WiLUAM  SooTT,  baron,  an  Eng- 
lish jurist,  born  in  Heworth,  Durham,  whither 
his  fiunily  had  fied  before  the  advancing  army 
of  the  young  pretender,  Oct.  17,  1746,  died 
Jan.  28,  1886.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Scott,  a  coal  merchant  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  with  his  brother  John,  aft<u-ward 
earl  of  Eldon,  reedved  hit  early  ednostioD 
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it  th«  Keveaafle  gnnmur  sehool.  lEbriog, 
throagh  accident  of  his  birth  in  HoTorth, 
obtuiwd  aDarham  BchoIarsMp  at  Oorpua  Ohristi 
Ofdlege,  Oxford,  he  took  his  bachelor's  d^jree 
there  in  1764,  vas  elected  a  fellow  of  UuiTersity 
college,  and  soon  after  a  college  tator.  Id  1774 
he  became  Camden  professor  of  ancient  his- 
tory in  the  oniversitj,  in  which  oapacitj  he 
de^vered  &  course  of  lectarea  which  greatlj 
enhanced  his  previooBlj  high  reputation  for 
aohotarahip.  He  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1779 
admittM  at  doctors'  commona  into  the  faoultj 
of  adrocatea,  and  in  Feb.  1760,  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  readilj  adapted  himself  to  the 
praetioe  ot  the  eoGkriastioal  oonrts,  while  an 
early  assooiation  at  Newcastle  with  shipping 
interests  snggeeted  the  admiralty  coarta  as  a 
field  of  labor.  He  aocordingly  made  a  speciality 
oi  these  branohes  of  his  profession,  and  in  a  few 
years  had  obtiuned  so  great  a  reputation  as  to 
complain  of  beinj; "  exceediu^j  oppressed  with 
bnnnesa."  Withm  a  few  years  ho  was  appoint- 
ed SQCoesBiTely  r^istrar  of  the  court  of  facul- 
tiee,  jndge  of  the  consiBtory  conrt,  Ticar-geoeral 
of  ^e  archbishop  of  Oanterbm-y,  and  advocate- 
general.  In  17&6  he  was  made  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  the  highest  honor  attainable 
in  his  profession,  outside  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity.  This  office  be  ocoapied  for  nearly 
80  yeara^  with  a  reputation  aurpasid^  that  of 
any  othw  incnmbent,  and  his  decisions  are  nn- 
hestatini^aooept^aslaw.  He enteredpnblio 
life  in  17m  as  member  of  pariiament  for  Dowih 
ton,  but  was  unseated  on  petition.  He  subse- 
quently, however,  represented  this  boroogh  for 
several  years,  and  in  1801  was  elected  one  of 
the  membera  for  the  nniversity  of  Oxfin^  which 
eoDstitnency  he  represented  until  1821,  when 
he  was  created  Beroa  Stowell  of  Btowell  Park. 
He  was,  like  his  brother  Lord  Eldon,  strongly 
conservative,  but  took  no  active  part  in  politics. 
Id  private  society  he  was  noted  for  his  brilliant 
oonversational  powers,  his  wit  and  polished 
manners;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  fifr 
his  gluttony  and  excessive  avarice.  It  is  said 
that  bis  refusal  to  allow  his  only  son  a  sufficient 
mm  to  many  drove  tiie  latter  to  intcanperanee. 
He  died  two  months  before  his  father,  whose  ti- 
Ue  expired  with  him,  and  whose  immense  wealth 
was  divided  among  collateral  relations.  Lord 
Swell's  judgments  in  Uie  admiralty  court,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Dodson,  were  revised  by  him- 
self and,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham, 
"should  form  part  of  every  classical  library  of 
EngUsb  eloquence  or  even  of  national  history." 

SUBABO,  a  Greek  geographer,  born  at  Araa- 
ua,  in  Fontua,  Asia  Minor,  about  54  B.  0., 
died  about  A.  D.  24.  He  studied  rhetoric  under 
Aristodemus  atNysa;  was  a  pupil  at  Amisus 
in  Pontus  of  Tyraunio  the  grammarian,  and  at 
Belencia  in  Cilicia  of  Xenu^us,  a  peripatetic 
philosopher.  At  Alexandria  in  Egypt  he  stud- 
ied under  BoSthus  d  Sidon,  also  a  peripatetic ; 
and  at  Tarsns  under  Athenodorus,  a  stoie.  He 
travelled  in  Syria,  Palestine,  £«ypt,  Orete, 
iXHtbem  Greece,  a  part  of  Fdopoimesaa,  and 


Italy,  and  it  is  probaUe  that  he  q>ent  a  o<m8idflr- 
able  time  at  Rome.  He  wrote  some  "  Histori- 
cal Memoirs"  CYirortn^/uira  loToptKa),  which  are 
lost,  and  his  Geography."  This  work  is  di- 
vided into  17  books ;  the  first  2  treat  of  cos- 
mography, or  tiie  description  of  the  earth  in 
general,  and  the  other  16  give  accounts  of  par- 
ticular countries,  8  of  them  treating  of  Europe, 
6  of  Ana,  and  1  of  Africa.  The  origin  of  peo- 
ples, their  migrations,  the  foundation  of  cities, 
and  establishment  of  empires,  are  considered 
fblly,  and  often  very  minutely.  For  his  de- 
scripti(«)s  of  places  Btrabo  reUed  mostly  upon 
his  own  observations,  and  speaks  only  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  ot  those  places  which  he  had  not 
himself  seen.  His  aocnraoy  in  many*of  his 
statements  is  doubted,  yet  hia  work  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  that  have  come  down  from 
antiauity.  Among  the  best  editions  of  Strabo 
aretnose  of  Casaubon  (1597)  and  Kramer  (1844- 
'62).  There  is  an  EngUsh  translation  by  Fal- 
coner and  Hamilton  (8  vols.,  1864-'7). 

STRADA,  Fahiano,  an  Italian  author,  bom 
in  Bome  in  1672,  died  there  in  1649.  He  en- 
tered the  order  of  Jesuits,  became  professor  d 
rhetoric  in  the  Or^orian  college  at  Rome,  and 
there  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  Prohuiona  Aead^miea,  a  series  of  essays 
apon  rhetoric  and  literature ;  but  his  most  im- 
portant WOTk  is  the  hi^ry  of  the  Spanish  war 
in  the  liTetherlaDds,  entitled  Ih  BeUo  Beigico  a( 
.Sntsntf  Oaroli  V.  ad  Anmm  1690  (fol.,  B<une, 
1640-'47),  translated  by  Sir  S.  St^ylton  (fol., 
London,  1660). 

STRADELLA,  Alsssaitdro,  an  Italian  musi- 
cian and  composer,  bom  in  Koples  about  1646, 
assassinated  in  Graoa  in  1676.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  first  musician  of  his  time,  and  it  is  related 
that  his  skill  was  such  that  a  jealous  rival  of  his 
in  an  affair  of  gallantry  wasdiaarmed  and  became 
his  friend  on  hearing  him  sing  in  his  oratorio 
Hi  S,  Giovanni  Batti$ta.  This  was  in  1676. 
Two  years  later,  however,  he  perished. 

STRAFFORD,  Thomas  Wkntworth,  eari  of, 
an  English  statesman,  bora  in  London  in  1608, 
executed  on  Tower  hill,  Hay  12,1641.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Jt^n's  college,  Cambridge, 
travelled  abroad,  became  at  the  age  of  21,  upon 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  the  possessor  of  very 
considerable  family  estates,  and  in  1614  was 
elected  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  York. 
His  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  popular  rights, 
and  his  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  king, 
marked  him  as  a  leader  of  the  commons  to  be 
dreaded,  and  if  possible  to  be  silenced,  by  the 
court  party.  It  is  a  memorable  coincidence  that 
Hampden  and  Wontworth  attained  to  political 
prominence  at  the  same  time.  Both  were 
among  the  richest  and  most  powerful  common- 
ers of  England,  and  both  were  equally  distin- 
guished by  force  of  character  and  talent. 
*'  Hampden,"  says  Lord  Macaulf^,  had  more 
judgmmt  and  sagacity  than  Wentworth ;  but 
no  orator  of  the  period  equalled  Wentworth 
in  force  and  brilliancy  of  expression."  In 
16S6  both  were  committed  to  prison  by  the 
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king,  for  refdsing  to  pay  taxes  illegally  levied. 
Here  their  paths  separated.  The  Idng  saw 
the  necessity  of  eonmpting,  if  possible,  the 
dhiefs  of  hia  enemies.  Hampden  had  already . 
tamed  away  with  contempt  from  uistooratio 
honors,  the  aooeptance  of  which  at  that  mer- 
cenary period  he  felt  wonld  be  degrading. 
Sir  ThomaB  Wentwoiib,  however,  yidded  to 
the  sednotlon,  and  is  branded  in  history  as 
the  first  Kng]w>'wift"  to  whom  a  peerage  was 
not  an  ad^tioa  of  honor.  Ho  was  the  first 
and  the  greatert  upon  tiie  list  which  soon  grew 
n^dly.  Mm  late  as  1638  Wentworth  was  still 
an  unshaken  opponent  of  the  court,  and  had 
become  one  of  tne  most  oonspicuons  advocates 
of  the  "  Petition  of  Bight."  High  terms  were 
offered  to  him.  He  was  first  gained  over  by 
the  offer  of  a  peerage.  He  was  first  created 
Baron,  and  soon  after  Yisconnt  Wentworth. 
He  abandoned  his  old  associates,  and  ever 
after  hated  them  with  the  hatred  of  a  rene- 

gade.  "  Whipped,"  he  said,  shoald  Hampden 
e.  '*  I  woold  have  Mm  whipped  into  his  r^t 
senses;  and  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that  it  smart 
not,  I  shotdd  be  the  more  sorry."  Fym,  who 
foresaw  in  Wentworth  an  En^iah  lUohelien, 
uttered  his  ominoos  threat:  "Ton  have  left 
ns,  bat  while  yonr  head  is  on  yoTur  shonlders  I 
shall  not  leave  yon."  The  visooont  was  soon 
elevated  to  higher  title  and  to  great  office.  He 
beoame  earl  of  Strafford,  lordlieatenant  of  Ire- 
land, aod  president  of  the  council  of  the  north ; 
and  lUthongh,  after  the  assassination  of  the 
dake  of  Baokingham,  Oharles  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  prime  minister,  Sb'afford  was  his 
chief  coancillor.  The  earl  perfectly  understood 
the  feelings,  resonrces,  and  policy  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  deserted,  and  was  able  to  lay  his 
schemes  with  a  depth  which  came  near  oon- 
firanding  the  taotios  of  the  skUfblleaders  of  tbe 
parliament,  ffis  object  vas  to  nu&e  his  master 
an  absolnte  monarch ;  and  it  was  hia  boast  that 
in  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  the  viceroy,  he 
mooeeded.  The  king  was  "as  absolnte"  in 
that  idand,  to  use  his  own  words,  "as  any 
prfaice  in  the  whole  world."  The  skill  and  the 
daring  energy  of  Strafford  have  commanded  the 
wonder  of  all  historians ;  and  had  his  object 
been  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  his 
kind,  history  might  record  his  name  with  un- 
qualified admir^on.  But  there  is  scarcely  a 
virtue,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  redeem 
the  character  of  this  "great,  brave,  bad  man." 
Government  by  the  sword  was  his  &vorite 
Boheme.  In  Ireland  his  exeontiTe  administration 
at  nv^t  the  courts  of  law.  N'omanleftthe 
island  without  his  permisaion;  vast  mtmopolies 
were  established  for  the  benefit  of  his  parusans ; 
taxes  were  laid  at  his  will,  and  levied  by  mili- 
tary force ;  and  men  who  chanced  to  offend  the 
powerful  earl  were  condemned  by  his  minions 
to  death.  Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  however 
as  Strafford  was,  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  he  greatly  improved  the  general  condition 
€f  the  people  of  Ireland.  His  vioeroyalty  was 
sevml  times  inteirnpted  by  the  calls  of  the 


king  to  his  oonnsels,  when  trouble  sorely  beoet 
him.  Oharles  put  him  in  command  of  the 
army  against  the  insnrgent  Scots,  before  whom 
the  royal  troops  fied  panic-strock,  after  the  root 
at  Newhum  (Aug.  28,  IMO) ;  and  Strafford,  pos- 
sesdng  more  vigor  of  mind  than  the  Idng  or 
any  of  the  ooon^  advised  strennoosly  aginnst 
accepting  the  terms  which  the  insurgents  wonld 
impose.  Bnt  Cnuu'le&  In  deqiair  of  b^ng  able 
to  stem  tiie  torrent,  determined  to  yield  to  it. 
The  king  saw  hhnself  moreover  compelled  to 
summon  a  parliament,  and  Strafford,  dreading 
the  consequences,  besonght  his  master  to  allow 
him  to  return  to  Ireland.  Oharlea,  howevw, 
desirous  of  profiting  in  the  emergency  by  his 
great  talents,  and  pledging  his  royal  word  that 
"  not  a  hair  of  his  head  ^oold  be  touched  by 
parliament,"  prevailed  upon  the  unhappy  min- 
ister to  brave  the  isane.  The  assembly  met  on 
Nov.  8, 1640.  On  the  18th  Pym,  true  to  hia 
word,  appeared  on  the  part  of  tiie  commons  at 
tiie  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  with  tiie  mes- 
sage of  impeachment  The  earl,  who  had  jost 
tak«t  his  seat,  was  inmiediate^  sent  to  the. 
tower.  The  articles  of  impeadiment,  at  first  9 
in  number,  were  afterward  increased  to  28, 
with  a  view  to  convict  the  accused  of  an  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  fundamental  law.  The 
impeachment  of  Strafford  was  the  first  retrib- 
utive blow  dealt  upon  the  Uing.  The  guilt  of 
the  minister  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  evi- 
dence which  has  ccone  to  light  since  his  death  ; 
but  it  was  never  proven  by  his  accusers,  and 
his  defence  was  so  strong,  his  abilities  and 
presence  of  mind,  his  shrewdness,  consistencj, 
and  eloquenoe,  his  judgment  and  composnre  so 
overwhelming,  that  the  house  abandoned  the 
original  hnpeaohment,  and  had  recourse  to 
other  means  of  brining  him  to  his  end,  which 
were  wholly  nqJastiBable.  A  bill  of  attainder, 
brought  into  the  lower  house,  was  passed  by  a 
greatmi^ority.  The  lords,  in apanio,  complied; 
and  the  bill  was  sent  to  Oharles  for  his  ap- 
pPoval.  The  king  had  striven  to  keep  his  word 
that  not  a  hair  of  bis  servant's  head  should  be 
in  danger.  In  fearful  distress,  with  popular 
violence  impending  in  case  of  refhsing  the  war- 
rant for  the  execntion,  the  unhappy  monarch 
saw  no  resource,  no  security;  and  Strafford, 
learning  the  truth,  wrote  a  letter  with  much 
appearance  of  magnanindty,  advising  and  ui^ 
ging  the  irresolute  king,  for  the  sake  of  the 

Kumio  peace,  to  sacrifice  a  life  which  would 
e  reagned  cheerfully  to  a  master  who  had 
bestowed  such  "  exceeding  &Tors."  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  the  earPs  last  oonasel  to  the  king. 
BiatotiaBB,  however,  refiise  to  ascribe  the  {hto- 
oeeding  to  generosity  or  dinnterestednesB.  He 
mi^  or  may  not  have  been,  as  Hume  soggesta, 
actuated  the  hope  of  what  must  appear  to 
every  generous  mind  wonld  be  the  effect  upon 
the  king,  viz.,  to  resolve,  after  such  an  act,  at 
every  hazard  to  rescue  his  best  friend.  Charles, 
however,  was  not  thus  affected.  He  acceded ; 
and  Strmbrd,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if 
doubting  hk  aenses,  gave  unpnldve  yet  gentle 
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nttonnoe  to  his  emotim.  "  Pot  not  yonr 
in  princes,**  he  said  solemnly,  as  'though  the 
aaorad  volome  opened  now  for  his  teiu^ing, 
*'nor  in  the  sons  of  men;  for  in  them  there  u 
no  salvation."  The  Idiu  Bred  to  be  far  more 
unhappy  than  the  friend  whom  he  had  aban- 
doned. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  hamited 
by  strong  compunction  for  this  act;  and  even 
at  his  own  fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  gnilt 
came  upon  him  with  poignant  remorse.  The 
earl,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block  as  though  his  career  had  been  that  of  a 
life-longbenefactorof  his  kind.  Nothing  in  the 
history  of  executions  has  ever  surpassed  the 
manlinMB  of  his  conduct  from  the  hour  of  his 
impeachment  He  moved  fr<om  his  prison  to 
Tower  hill  with  an  air  of  dignity  sorpasring 
even  his  ordinair  noble  aspect  "  I  lay  down 
mj  head,"  said  he,  after  deolaiing  his  inno- 
eenoe,  "  as  cheerfU^  as  ever  I  did  when  gohig 
to  repose.*'  His  memory  remains  as  one  of  the 
most  raninent  and  brilliant  personages  that 
have  appeared  in  England ;  and  at  this  remote 
day  his  features  on  the  "living  canvas"  of 
Vandyke  still  awe  the  beholder,  as  the  haughty 
earl  in  life  overawed  his  contemporaries.  His 
attainder  was  reversed  under  Charles  H.  His 

Letters  and  Despatches"  were  edited  1^  Dr. 
Knowler  (3  vols,  fol.,  London,  1789). 

STRALSHND,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Pnisda,  in  Pomerania,  ci^ital  of  the 
adminiatoadve  diatriot  of  the  same  name,  Ata- 
ated  on  the  sb-ait  whioh  separates  the  isUmd  of 
BOgen  from  the  mainland,  in  lat.  64°  18'  N.,  long. 
18°  8'  E.,  120  m.  N.  from  Berlin ;  pop.  30,888. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  so  completely  surround- 
ed by  water,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by 
bridges,  which  connect  it  with  its  3  suburbs  on 
the  mainland.  Though  the  town  has  a  gloomy 
appearance,  it  is  clean  and  well  paved.  The 
prmcipal  church^  are  those  of  St  Nicholas 
and  St  Ifary,  the  former  dating  from  the  18th 
oemtmy  and  the  latter  from  the  14th.  They 
are  both  fine  specimens  of  tiie  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  and  have  many  valuable  paintings. 
The  town  hall  contains  a  public  library,  and 
the  gymnasium  baa  both  a  museum  and  Ubraiy. 
The  manqfaetnres  indnde  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  starch,  sugar,  tobacco,  soi^  and  leather. 
Ship  DmMingis  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  ac- 
tive trade.  The  diief  exports  are  wheat,  m^t 
timber,  wool,  and  linen.  The  harbor  is  large, 
but  shoals  prevent  vessels  drawing  more  than 
10  feet  from  entering  it — Stralsund  was  built 
by  JaromarL,  prince  of  BOgen,  about  the  year 
1209,  and  soon  rose  to  be  a  place  of  importance, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatio  league. 
It  suocessftilly  resisted  Wallenstein,  who  be- 
neged  it  in  1628,  and  lost  13,000  men  before  its 
waUat  The  Swedes  gMned  possession  of  it  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  Frederic  William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  captured  it  from  them 
in  1676,  but  restored  it  in  the  followii^  year. 
Stralsund  soiraidered  to  the  Pnusiaa,  Danish, 
and  Saxon  forces  in  1715,  but  was  given  back 
to  Sweden  in  1720.  It  was  anrrenoered  to  the 
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French  in  1807,  who  destroyed  a  great  rart  of 
the  fortifications :  and  by  the  trea^  of  Kiel  in 
1810  it  was  ceded  to  Denmark.  la.  1816  Den- 
mark surrendered  it  to  Prussia. 

STRAMONIUM.  See  Datura. 

STRANGE,  Sib  Boskki,  an  English  en- 
graver, bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney 
isles,  July  14, 1721,  died  July  5,  1793.  "While 
an^  apprentice  to  an  engraver  in  Edinburgh  he 
joined  the  forces  of  the  young  pretender,  and 
after  the  batUe  of  CuUoden  was  obliged  to  take 
refa^e  for  some  time  in  the  highlands.  Having 
studied  abroad  for  some  years,  he  settied  in 
1761  in  London,  and  soon  rose  to  great  repute 
as  a  historical  en^aver.  During  a  second  vi^ 
to  Uie  continent  m  1760  he  exe^ited  many  ad- 
mirable plates  after  tiie  old  masters,  ana  waa 
made  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Bome, 
Florence,  Bologna,  Panna,  and  Paris.  He 
amassed  a  fortune  by  his  art,  as  well  as  by  his 
shrewdness  and  judgment  as  a  dealer  in  pic- 
tures. He  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Progress 
of  Engraving,"  which  was  never  published,  and 
commenced  an  autobiography,  g{ven  in  the 
memoir  of  him  by  James  Dennistoun  of  Den- 
nletoon  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1655). 

6TBA8BOTJBG  (Ger.  StraabuTg  or  Stra»- 
iuTg)t  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Bas-Bhiu,  sitoated  on  the  III,  a  tributary 
of  the  Bhine,  about  a  mile  from  its  junction  with 
that  river,  and  250  m.  £.  by  S.  from  Paris ;  pop. 
in  1863,  83,014.  It  atands  upon  level  ground, 
is  ncfff^  6  m.  in  drcnit,  and  is  defended  by  a 
wall  wiUi  bastions,  ditches,  and  outworks,  and 
a  strong  citadel  constructed  by  Yauban.  It  is 
entered  by  7  gates,  and  the  Bhine  is  crossed  1^ 
a  bridge  of  boats  which  leads  to  the  fortress  <f 
Eehl  in  Baden.  The  111  flows  through  the  town 
in  a  N.  E.  direction,  has  many  branches,  and  is 
crossed  by  several  wooden  bridges.  The  streets 
are  ^nerally  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the 
principal  ones  are  broad,  and  there  are  several 
fine  squares.  The  houses  are  well  built  and 
rather  lofty  with  steep  roofs.  The  cathedral 
of  Strasbourg  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  buildings  in  Europe,  and  its  spire  is  the 
highest  in  the  world,  being  466  feet  It  waa 
oTijpnally  founded  in  604,  Dut  the  e^ce  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
1007.  The  present  building  was  begun  in  1016 
and  completed  in  1489.  The  W.  front  is  richly 
decorated  with  sculptures,  statues,  and  bass- 
rdie&,  rises  to  the  hdght  of  380  feet  and  has 
a  oironlar  window  48  feet  in  diameter.  The 
prindpal  dimensions  are :  extreme  length  867 
feet  height  of  celling  79  feet  length  of  tran- 
septs 140  feet  and  breadth  of  the  nave  85  feet. 
There  are  14  other  churches,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  which  are  those  of  St  Steven,  St. 
Thomas,  the  Temple  Neuf^  and  St  Pierre  le 
Jeune;  and  the  Jews  have  a  splendid  syna- 
g<^e.  The  other  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  epiacopal  palace,  prefect*s  of- 
fice, town  hall,  enstom  house,  court  house,  the 
public  library  contitii^ng  180,000  volumes,  the 
royal  acadony,  theatre,  and  piotore  gallar. 
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The  militftTT'  establishments  are  on  an  eztenrive 
soale,  and  inolnde  an  arsenal,  artillerj  school, 
cannon  foanderjr,  barracks,  and  hospitaL  The 
mannfaotares  are  namerons,  and  indade  wool- 
len, linen,  and  cotton  goods,  sul  cloth.  Jewel- 
ry, clocks  and  watches,  entlery,  hardware  and 
cast  iron  articles,  porcelain,  earthenware,  soap, 
leather,  straw  goods,  hosier}^,  paper,  and  cards. 
There  are  nnmeroas  bleachfiel^  dje  works, 
sQgar  re^neries,  breweries,  and  printing  of- 
fices ;  and  the  town  is  celebrated  for  ita  goose 
liTer  pies  (pdtSa  tU  /bin  gtw).  The  trade 
Strasboorg  is  extensiTe,  and  is  greatljr  facili- 
tated hj  tbe  naTigation  of  tiie  Khine. — Stras- 
bonrg  occapies  tibe  lite  of  the  anoient  Argento- 
ratom,  which  after  the  Roman  conquest  was 
made  a  i^ntier  fortreas  against  tbe  Germans. 
It  was  a  free  city  of  the  empire  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  was  a  Protestant  city  till  seized 
by  Lonia  XIV.  in  1081 ;  bnt  althongh  nearly 
two  oentaries  have  since  elapsed,  it  still  retains 
in  its  appearance,  people,  and  language  the 
general  characteristics  of  a  Qerman  town.  It 
is  one  of  the  stroogest  of  fortresses,  having 
been  improved  mider  the  direction  of  Vanban. 

STRATFORD  DBREDOLIFFE,  Steatpohd 
Ounmro,  visoonnt,  an  English  dipIomatiBt, 
bom  in  London,  Jan.  6, 1783.  He  is  a  cooda 
of  George  Oanniiw,  and  was  edneated  at  Eton, 
and  at  King^s  ewege,  Oambridge.  He  com- 
menced his  pnblic  career  in  1807  tmprSdt  wri- 
ter in  the  foreign  ofitoe,  and  in  16w  was 
pointed  seoretuT*  to  the  special  mission  at 
Oonstantinople  nnder  Sir  Robert  Adair,  whom 
he  snbseqnently  snooeeded  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. In  1814  be  was  despatched  In  the 
same  capacity  to  Switzerland,  and  assisted  in 
framing  the  treatywhioh  united  the  I9cantona 
in  the  Helvetic  confederation ;  and  in  1820  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  Washington,  where 
he  remained  8  years.  Between  1834  uid  1829 
he  participated  at  St.  Petersboi:^  and  Oonstan- 
tinople in  tbe  negotiations  whicb  led  to  the 
Teoognition  of  the  independenoe  of  Greeoe  by 
England,  France,  and  Bnssia.  In  1881  be  was 
agun  sent  to  Oonstantinople  on  a  ^leoial  mi»- 
sion,  and  In  the  same  year  ne  went  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Madrid.  For  several  years  he  held 
no  pnbuo  office,  thoagh  twice  offisred  the  gov- 
ernor-generalship of  Canada  by  Lord  Mel- 
boame ;  bnt  npon  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  power  in  1841  he  was  reappointed 
minister  to  Oonstantinople,  where  he  remained 
until  relieved  by  Sir  Henry  ^olwer  in  1858. 
In  April,  1863,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
having  previously  sat  in  the  house  of  commons 
for  Old  Saram,  Stockbridge,  and  Lynn-R^s. 
Hlfl  long  residence  in  Constantinople,  and  bis 
fandliarity  with  eastern  pdittcs,  have  given 
him  an  influence  with  the  saltan  enjoyed  by 
no  prerions  EngHsh  ambassador.  Many  im- 
portant reforms  in  Txaksy,  pardoolarly  those 
affecting  the  condition  of  me  Christian  popnla- 
tion,  have  been  attributed  to  his  efforts. 

STBATFOBD-UPON-AVON,  a  mnnloipal 
boron^  and  market  town  of  Warwickdi&e^ 


England,  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  river 
Avon,  9  m.  S.  W.  from  Warwick,  and  96  m.  N. 
W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,872.  Strat- 
ford was  a  place  of  some  consequence  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  8th  centary,  but  derivei 
its  sole  interest  at  tbe  present  day  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  tbe  birthplace  of  Shakespeare, 
his  abode  in  youth  and  age,  and  the  place 
of  his  death,  and  is  the  present  depomtory  of 
his  remains.  A  part  of  the  ancient  house  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  and  of 
which  he  retained  the  possession  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  is  stall  standmg  in  Henley  street,  and 
has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  nation  hj 
snbsoriptlon  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000.  The 
'diamber  of  his  birth  and  other  parts  of  the 
building  snpposed  to  be  associated  with  hishis- 
tory  are  preserved  with  great  care,  and,  so  ftr 
as  posnble,  in  tbe  same  condition  as  in  tbe 
poet's  lifetime.  Keasures  have  recently  iMeii 
ti^en  to  raise  a  Amd  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing tbe  building  in  repair.  The  ohorch,  s 
hfmdsome  crucifonn  struoture  with  a  fine 
tower  and  spire,  situated  near  the  river,  con- 
tains his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife,  whidi 
are  buried  in  the  chancel  on  the  nortJi  side,  sod 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  monument,  the  distin- 
goi^iing  feature  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
portrait  bust  of  Shakespeare  In  marble.  Ibis 
edifice  was  tiioronghly  restored  in  1840,  aad  is. 
now  one  of  the  best  preserved  eccledastiQal 
buildings  in  the  country.  The  grammarsdio(^ 
in  whioh,  according  to  tradition,  Shakespeare 
was  educated,  is  established  in  the  upper  pari 
of  the  ancient  gnildball ;  and  among  tbe  plaoes 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  traditionaUf 
.  associated  with  incidents  of  bis  youth  are  the 
cottage  of  his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  in  the  ad- 
Joining  parish  of  Shottery,  and  Charlecote 
house,  the  seat  of  the  Lucys,  a  few  mila 
higher  up  the  Avon.  In  1769  a  Shakespeare 
"jubilee"  was  celebrated  in  Stratford  under 
the  direction  of  Garrick,  on  which  oocaaion  the 
wesent  town  hdi,  whioh  contains  a  statue  of 
Shakespeare,  was  erected.  Beoently  a  trien- 
nial commemorative  festival  was  proposed,  but 
has  not  been  observed  with  any  regolari^. 
New  i^sce,  tbe  reddence  in  which  Siake- 
speare  passed  his  latter  years  and  where  he 
died,  came  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry 
into  the  possession  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Francis  G^trell,  who,  after  having  in  1768  cut 
down  a  mulberry  tree  venerated  by  the  towns- 
people on  aooount  of  the  tradition  that  Shake- 
speare had  planted  it,  destroyed  tbe  hoose  it- 
self in  1759.  Part  of  the  garden  belon^ng  to 
New  Place,  however,  still  remains,  and  was 
secured  to  the  possession  of  the  public  in  per- 
petuity by  subscription  in  1861. 

STRAUSS,  David  FmsDBioH,  a  Qerman 
ologian,  bora  inLodwigsbnn^  Wtirtemberg,  Jan. 
S7, 1808.  He  was  edneated  at  Blanbeuren  and 
TObingen,  was  engaged  as  curate  in  1680  and 
aa  professor  at  Manlbronn  in  1831,  and  in  1BS2 
became  SgteteiU  In  the  theological  seminary  at 
Tablngen,  where  h^  also  leotmred  on  the  Hc^e- 
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Usn  phUoeophy  in  the  nnlTerstty.  His  name 
was  onknown  when  he  pnhliabed  IkuLeb«nJemi 
(%  vols.,  Tubingen,  18S6;  4th  ed„  1840;  trans- 
lated by  Marian  Evans,  8  vole.,  London,  1649, 
1  ToL,  New  York,  18S0),  &  work  remarkable  for 
its  boldness  and  aonteneas,  wfaioh  mora  than 
vsj  other  engaged  the  attentfon  of  Proteatent 
tbeoloi^vtt  for  mai^  yean.  Its  design  was 
to  eatabliah  for  Ohrimanity  a  mjthologioal 
instead  of  historical  bori^  to  resolve  Oe  Gos- 
pels into  popnlar  legends,  and  the  miraolea  into 
i^nifioant  poetry.  It  sapposed  Uie  existenoe 
of  Jesoa,  an  exemplary  and  reformatory  rabbi 
<if  Galilee ;  that  he  lived  and  died  an  enthosi- 
flstic  and  admired  teacher  and  innovator ;  that 
after  his  death  maoy  marvellous  incidents  oon- 
ceming  him  gradually  gained  cnrrenoy ;  that 
some  of  these  were  exanerations  of  aotaal 
events,  and  others  ^pnbolical  forms  in  which 
his  disciples  dothed  bis  doctrines  and  precepts; 
that  these  wonderfdl  narratives  were  not  de- 
rigned  by  angle  persons,  bat  were  the  spon- 
taneous outgrowth  nt  poetical  and  philoaophi- 
eikl  tendencies  in  the  early  church;  that  they 
droolated  orally  for  half  a  oentn^  or  more, 
bring  constantly  magnified  and  multiplied ;  ana 
that  from  this  clnster  of  myths,  this  mass  of 
l^endary  and  poetical  lore,  varions  oompilar 
tions  were  then  made,  <A  which  thero  nave 
oome  down  to  as  the  4  canoidcal  and  several 
apocryphal  Gospels.  Having  thns  attempted 
to  resolve  the  historic  Ohrist  into  a  mytb,  the 
second  part  of  the  work  proceeds  by  means  of 
&6  H^Itan  philosophy  to  assign  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  New  Testament.  The  career  of 
Ohrist  symbolizes  the  moral  history  of  man- 
kind. Hnmanity  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
sinlees,  worldng  miracles,  dying,  risii^  and 
ascending  to  heaven.  Thns  the  narrative  ap- 
plies not  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  race ;  the 
dogmas  are  true,  thongh  the  liistory  is  ftlse ; 
ara  the  eariy  Ohristians  ancfmsdoasly  ^ve  a 
eon<3«te  development  to  Hegelian  philoso- 
phemes.  Beplies  to  this  work  on  exegetictd, 
nistorioalf  and  philosophical  grounds  immedi- 
ately ^ipaared  in  Germany,  and  soon  after  in 
Kranoe,  England,  and  America.  It  was  contro- 
verted by  ue  most  prominent  biblical  and  pa^ 
tristic  scholars  in  those  countries.  The  author 
was  deprived  of  his  position  as  Bepetent,  thoagh 
be  urged  that  he  believed  as  an  idea  every 
thing  which  others  believed  as  history,  and 
became  a  teacher  at  Lndwigsbarg,  and  after 
1886  in  Stattgart.  In  Berlin  the  ministry  of 
public  worahq)  asked  the  advice  of  Neandw 
whether  to  snpprees  the  book.  He  relied  that 
it  contained  view«  which  left  no  basia  for  hia- 
torieal  Obristianity,  bat  that  it  was  written 
witli  soieatlfieeameetne8B,and  ooght  to  be  met 
and  answered  only  in  the  fomm  of  science, 
in  1887  Stranss  fepUed  to  his  critics  by  8  vol- 
nmes  of  ^eUaehF^ten^  and  in  1888  by  Zvei 
Mtdliehe  Blotter^  bat  snbse^nently  av^ed 
himself  of  iho  new  editions  of  his  work  to  con- 
trorert  bia  opponoits.  In  1889  he  was  invit- 
•dt  ^ler  vicdent  oroodtion,to  the  nmrermtyof 


ZOrioh  as  prctfessor  of  dogmatics  and  chnroh 
history.  Li  this  position  he  published  Charah- 
teruHkm  tmd  Kritiken  (Lei[»ic,  1889),  a  ooUeo- 
tioD  of  essays,  and  his  second  important  work, 
IHe  ehrutUehe  Glaubenslehre  in  ikrer  gemskUht- 
Uekm  Entuiektlung  tend  in  Utrem  Kamj(f«  miU 
d*r  mtfdemm  Winmin^e^  (8  vols.,  Tamngoi, 
1840-'41X  ft  hlatorico-critioal  treatise  on  Ghria- 
tian  do^iatios.  His  next  publication  was  Ihr 
Bamantiker  a^dem  ThToneder  Cdtarm  (Mann* 
heini}  1847),  a  satirical  parallcd  between  the 
restoration  of  heathenism  by  Julian,  and  the 
restoration  of  Protestant  orthodoxy  by  the  tdns 
of  PrassiB.  In  1848  be  was  the  nnsacoessfm 
candidate  of  his  native  town  for  the  parliament 
at  Frankfort;  and  the  pablio  addresses  which 
he  delivered  at  this  time  were  collected  nnder 
the  title,  Seeht  (heologitth-polititcha  Volhreden 
(8tntt«ut,  1848^.  The  same  constitnency  bow- 
ever  elected  him  nearly  nnanimonsly  to  the 
diet  of  Wortemberg,  where  be  astoniebed  all 
parties  by  ranging  himself  amoi^  the  conser- 
vatives. He  has  dnce  pnUished  a  series  of 
biographical  rtn^ :  Sea^arfa  tSm,  tft  sshma 
Br^m  <1849);  Cftririlon  WlxWn^  ein  Zebau- 
vnd  Gkarakterbild  dar  OMenteart  (1861) ;  LOm 
vnd  Sehriftm  Nilcohau  FriMeUin'a  (186ff);  and 
Ulrieh  von  Hutten  (2  vols.,  1868). 

STBAUSS,  GsBHABD  Fbiedbich  Abbahah, 
a  German  divine,  bom  at  iBerlohn,  Sept  34, 
1786.  He  was  edncated  at  Halle  and  Heidel- 
beiv,  became  a  pastor  at  Bonsdorf  in  1809  and 
at  £lberfeld  in  1814,  and  in  1822  was  invited 
to  Berlin  as  preaoher  to  the  ooart  and  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Qniversity.  Among  his  pubuc^ 
tions  are :  QloeientSne,  oder  £!rinMningen  atu 
dem  Leben  emmjungen  Prtdiger*  (8  vols.,  Elber- 
feld,  18ia-'20;  7th  ed.,  1840);  EelonU  WaU- 
fahrt  naehjenaalem,  l(i9  Jakre  tor  der  QAwrt 
wuffTS  Herm  (4  vols^,  Elberfeld,  1820-^8); 
and  several  colleotions  cS  sermons. 

STRAUSS,  JoHANir,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Vienna,  Kanui  14,  1804,  died  ther& 
Sept.  16, 1840.  At  19  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  orchestra  of  Lanner,  a  popalar  composer 
of  dance  mosic,  stimulated  by  whose  success 
he  attempted  a  similar  class  of  oompositiona. 
He  soon  oiganized  a  new  band,  which  under 
his  direction  became  &m^ns  for  the  brilliancy 
and  perfection  with  which  it  executed  the 
lighter  forms  of  music;  and  in  like  manner 
hte  waltzes  aad  dances,  remarkable  for  th^ 
adiq>tation  to  the  purposes  iutended,  )>ecame 
celebrated  and  popalar  all  over  Europe, 

STRAW,  the  item  or  stalk  of  plants  of  the 
natoral  order  anminem  or  grasses^  commonly 
noderstood  as  limited  to  those  which  produce 
the  edible  grwns.  It  is  applied  to  a  variety 
useful  purposes  after  the  grun  has  been  re- 
moved by  thrashing  or  by  clipping  off  the 
heada.  It  oonnsts  of  a  jointed  tube  of  woody 
fibr&  contidning  in  its  outer  portion  especially 
mucin  nlica,  combined  in  part  with  potash  and. 
soda ;  and  the  same  alktuies  also  exist  in  the 
ash,  in  the  form  of  chlorides  and  sulphates. 
The  return  of  these  salts  to  the  soil  cannot  fiU 
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to  be  beneficial  to  new  crops,  and  straw  is  ad- 
vantageoasly  used  by  fiirmerg  as  a  fertilizer;  an 
excellent  mode  of  prepanng  it  for  this  use  is 
to  canse  it  to  absorb  liquid  mannreB  and  then 
expose  it  in  compost  heaps  to  ferment  It  is 
larfl;el7  oonsnmecC  upon  fiurms  for  littering  ani- 
mals, and  is  made  ose  of  as  a  material  for  oeds. 
It  is  also  used,  hy  the  method  called  thatching, 
as  a  covering  of  roo&  of  baildings,  and  for  pro- 
tecting stacks  of  haj  from  the  weather.  Being 
while  dry  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  it  serves 
to  protect  delicate  plants  and  trees  from  frost, 
and  it  is  sometimes  made  into  ropes  for  partic- 
ular modes  of  applying  it  to  this  use.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  is  the  common  material  of  the 
laive  pack  saddles ;  and  In  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe  it  is  frequently  employed  for  the 
collars  of  draught  horses.  It  is  largely  used 
for  matting  for  floors,  and  in  the  East  laixw  is 
even  woven  into  sails  for  vessels.  In  the  arts, 
the  principal  uses  of  straw  are  for  the  mann- 
&(^u«  aS  hats  and  bonnets,  anil  to  some  ex- 
tent of  paper  and  of  ornamental  baskets.  The 
Japanese  cover  boxes  of  various  kinds  with 
sput  straws,  laying  them  dose  together  so  as  to 
present  a  smooth  flat  surface,  of  delicate  satin 
tastre. — ^The  plaiting  of  straws  for  hata  and 
bonnets  is  of  comparatively  modem  invention, 
not  being  traced  back  beyond  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century,  when,  as  narrated 
in  Coryat's  "  Crodities,"  **  delicate  Btrawen 
hats"  were  worn  by  men  and  women  in  many 
places  in  Piedmont.  As  some  of  them  were 
said  to  have  at  least  100  seams,  it  is  probable 
the  plaiting  was  at  that  time  very  flue.  In 
^Biu^aad  tlie  manofaotnre  was  not  introduced 
b<^re  the  next  eentory.  Some  aoooont  of  it 
is  ^ven  in  the  article  Hat,  voL  viii.  p.  764. 
In  Tuscany,  where  this  woi^  which  is  known 
as  the  Leghorn  plait,  is  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat 
(tritteum  turgidum)  is  grown  solely  for  the 
straw,  and  the  upper  Joint  is  selected  as  the 
best  for  pliutlng.  The  straw  is  small,  owing 
In  part  to  the  seed  having  been  sown  broad- 
oast,  and  partly  to  the  plant  not  t>eing  allowed 
to  attain  to  maturity.  It  is  spread  on  the 
groand  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  is  further  dried 
when  tied  in  bundles  and  stacked.  It  is  then 
i^ain  spread  out  to  be  bleached  by  the  sun 
and  dew,  being  frequently  turned  while  titns 
exposed.  The  lower  Joint  Is  then  pulled  0% 
and  the  nuper  portionB  are  steamed  and  Auni- 
gated  with  sulphur.  Thus  prepared,  the  straw 
.is  laraely  exported  to  S^glaud.  The  best 
work  Ib  done  In  Tuscany  in  the  spring  season. 
In  summer  the  dust  and  perspiration  affect  in- 
juriously the  appearance  of  uie  straw ;  and  in 
winter  the  smoxiness  of  the  huts  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  pliuting  the  wet  straw  with  cold  and 
benumbed  fingers  also  interfere  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work.  The  hats  tarnished  in  the 
manufacture  from  these  causes  cannot  be  re- 
stored by  bleaching  or  other  processes.  The  Tus- 
can straw,  owing  to  its  small  mze,  may  be  used 
without  setting;  bnttheEng^uhjtoprodaoeas 


fine  work  with  their  large  wheat  straws,  were 
obliged  to  adopt  the  exprnUent  of  setting  tiie 
straw  into  narrow  splints  or  slips.  This  was 
flrat  dome  by  knives,  and  afterward  hj  the  ma- 
chines described  in  tiie  artade  Bat.  The  In- 
toodueta(Hi  of  this  simple  process  had  increased 
the  returns  In  this  branch  in  1810  not  leas  than 
£800,000  or  £400,000  annually.  The  sode^ 
of  arte  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  manu- 
facture, whidi  led  to  various  improvements  in 
the  processes.  Bye  straw  was  substituted  for 
wheat  straw,  and  the  manufacture  was  extend- 
ed to  the  Orkneys,  to  the  climate  of  which  the 
former  variety  was  better  edited.  As  the 
split  straw  when  plaited  preeente  alternately  its 
inner  and  outer  surfiice,  the  work  lacks  that 
uniformity  of  appearance  produced  by  the 
whole  straw.  To  secure  this,  the  plan  was  de- 
vised, in  the  plait  called  the  "patent  Dun- 
stable," of  laying  two  splints  with  their  inner 
florfiaces  together,  wUoh  also  inoreasea  its  dura- 
bility. The  plsits  are  made  of  various  widOi^ 
and  by  the  usual  method  practised  in  England 
they  are  put  together  overlapping  each  othw 
along  their  edges,  and  produomg  little  ridges 
over  the  whole  work ;  but  the  L^hom  i^lait  la 
so  made  that  the  edges  are  joined  by  being  as 
it  were  knitted  together,  so  that  there  is  very 
littie  waste  of  material  by  overiapping  and  no 
interruption  of  the  pattern.  The  pieces  are 
held  fast  by  a  thread  which  ia  drawn  tight  and 
concealed  in  the  work.  The  first  straw  bon- 
net braided  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  1798  by  Hiss  Betsey  Metoal^  af- 
terward Mrs.  Baker,  of  Providence,  B.  I.  It 
was  an  imita^n  of  a  Dunstable  Ixmnat  whidi 
she  saw  in  a  stwe  in  Frovidenoe.  A  facslmne 
of  It,  also  made  by  Urs.  Baker,  is  preserred  in 
the  collection  of  the  Rhode  uland  sodetj  for 
the  encoursgement  of  domestic  industry,  and  is 
regarded  with  no  littie  interest  as  connected 
with  the  first  step  in  a  great  branch  of  indus- 
try, which  in  Massachusetts  alone  is  said  to 
employ  10,000  persons  and  to  produce  6,000,000 
hats  and  bonnets  annually.  In  Pluladelphia 
also  the  production  of  straw  hats  is  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  straw  braid  for  the  pur- 
pose is  imported  from  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Tuscany,  and  coarse  straw  hats  for  the 
southern  trade  are  largely  imported  there  from 
Canada.  One  of  the  largest  &ctoriea  is  at 
Bridgeport,  Ifontwomery  ca,  near  FUladd- 
l^iia.  The  annnsf  prodootion  of  Philade^hia 
has  been  estimated  at  over  $600,000,  or  $850,- 
000  for  hats  uid  $260,000  fw  bonnets.  Usny 
vsrieties  of  plaited  work  are  Introdnoed  in  hate 
and  bonnets,  some  distinguished  for  their  ex- 
treme finenesB,  and  others  for  their  total  din«- 
gard  of  this  quality.  The  styles  too  are  con- 
tinually dian^ng,  and  the  work .  is  variously 
modified  by  tiie  introduction  into  it  of  other 
sabetances,  as  lace,  mohair,  whalebone,  &o. 
Straw  is  bleached  with  sulphurous  add,  as  de- 
scribed in  Hat,  and  is  dy^  of  various  colors. 
A  boihng  hot  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
add  ^ves  a  Une  coler;  m  deoootirai  of  tonn^ 
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lie  a  ydlow  color.  Oochineal,  salt  of  tin, 
and  tartar  are  employed  fi>r  prodnoing  a  red; 
and  varioiiB  otiier  dye  titnffa  are  employed. 
— ^In  Pern,  Brazil,  and  other  parte  of  Bonth 
America,  and  in  Central  America,  a  straw  is 
obtuned  from  planta  of  the  gains  bambusa, 
whioh  resemble  in  their  growth  tnfte  of  marah 
reeds,  and  are  of  a  deHo^  green  color.  This 
is  laigely  applied  to  the  manufiwtare  cS  hats 
and  ^ar  caaw ;  the  former  are  distingidshed 
as  the  most  dnrable  of  all  straw  h^  and 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Panama  hats,  from 
the  prindpal  port  of  their  shipment.  They 
are  mannmofmred  by  the  Indians,  whole  colo- 
nies of  whom,  as  that  of  the  Hoyobamba 
on  the  Amazon  to  the  north  of  Lower  Pern, 
are  wholly  devoted  to  this  employment.  The 
l^ante  are  cot  before  their  faO.  ddvelopment, 
and  are  steeped  in  hot  water  ontil  tiiey  become 
white.  After  beii^  dried  by  artifloi^  heat, 
they  are  exposed  to  the  son  several  days  to 
bleach,  and  are  then  distributed  thronghont 
the  disbiote  where  the  mannfacture  is  carried 
on.  The  men,  women,  ai^  children  enfpaged 
in  it  are  described  as  Ettting  ontri^  thli^ 
oottages,  smoking  dgarettea,  ud  plaiting  the 
straw  npon  a  block  of  wood  which  they  hold 
between  their  knees.  Conimendng  at  the 
centre,  they  contmne  the  plaiting  in  a  spi- 
'  ral,  flntAiwg  an  ordinary  hat  kt  2  or  8  ds^s ; 
bnt  the  finest  hats  oocinty  several  months  to 
complete  them,  and  require  especial  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  straw  and  the  pitting.  The 
ronartable  strength  and  flexibUit^  of  the  straw 
admit  of  the  hate  being  rolled  np  in  small  pack- 
ages, so  that  they  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
without  iqjory ;  and  they  are  so  closely  pluted 
as  to  be  water-proof.  Their  price  varies  with 
the  quality  from  $3  or  less  to  more  thui  $100 
each.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  is  mnch  im- 
peded by  tbdr  slow  methods  of  dealing,  the 
sde  of  each  hat  bemg  a  separate  bargiSn  in- 
Tcdring  long  delays,  so  that  a  whole  day  ia  often 
oeoniiied  in  baying  20  of  than.  The  annual 
exports  of  these  hats  from  Panama  have  been 
estimated  at  60,000  to  80,000,  end  from  Moyo- 
hamba  at  over  10,000. — ^The  ^plication  of  straw 
to  Ac  mannfactnre  of  paper  has  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Papeb,  vol.  xii.  p.  780.  In  England 
it  is  thus  emfdoyed  mixed  witii  rag  pnlp  in  a 
nomber  of  paper  mills,  and  is  said  to  raodnce  a 
pretty  good  article  for  newspf^rs.  By  a  late 
German  invention  a  good  pi^r  pnlp  is  said  to 
be  prepared  from  straw  alone  by  the  following 
l^oeess:  The  straw  is  steeped  entire  in  soft 
water  at  a  tanperatnre  of  56  to  86**  aootvding 
to  the  seasrai  of  the  yesr.  Active  fermentation 
tal^  place,  and  after  rte^ing  60  lunirs,  the 
mter  is  run  off  and  the  straw  is  well  washed 
with  a  fresh  supply,  is  then  drained,  and 
wl^e  still  damp  it  is  rcdied  dat  under  heavy 
stones  or  between  rollers,  and  is  then  split  np 
into  Icmg  filaments  between  other  rollers  tar- 
oidied  with  cutters.  These  are  dried  by  ei- 
posore  to  the  son  and  air,  and  may  be  partially 
UMohed  hj  again  wetting  and  drying  in  the 


son.  Various  chemical  preparations,  as  a  solu* 
tion  of  the  hypochloride  of  lime,  may  be  used 
to  perfect  the  bleaching,  when  they  are  treated 
either  with  alkaline  sorations  or  solutions  of 
hypochloride  of  soda  or  potash,  and  after  this 
are  steeped  several  days  in  other  mixtures, 
from  which  they  are  easily  converted  into  pulp. 

8TRATBERRY,  a  well  known  garden  fruit, 
cnltinted  under  a  great  many  varietiea  and 
Bob-vaiieties,  bearing  distinctive  names.  Trma 
an  old  custom  of  laying  straw  under  the  ripen- 
ing fruit,  the  word  strawberry  originated,  wlUle 
the  eencdc  name  of  fragaria  was  derived  from 
the  Latin  fragram  on  account  of  its  delicious 
perfume.  According  to  Linnaeus  there  are  bat 
two  species,  and  more  modem  botanists  are  in- 
clined to  the  same  minion,  though  many  writ- 
ers undertake  to  make  out  several.  They  are 
both  found  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  are 
the  common  (F,  vetea),  with  thin,  plicate,  light 
green  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  the  sepals  reflexed 
and  the  achenea  or  seeds  on  the  si^ace  iit  the 
fruit;  and  the  wild  (F.  Virgmiana),  having 
smooth  dark  green  leaves,  the  sepals  spreading, 
and  the  seeds  imbedded  in  the  fruit  Horpho- 
logically  the  strawberrr  fruit  is  in  reality  what 
are  oranmonly  regarded  as  the  seeds,  the  edible 
part  being  only  an  enlarged  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  Hr.  T.  A.  En^t,  in  the  '^London 
Horticultural  Transactions,"  vol.  iiL  p.  207, 
deddes  from  many  experiments  that  8  alleged 
species,  grandifiora  from  Surinam,  CMlomm 
from  OhUi,  and  Virginiana  from  North  Ameri- 
ca, are  no  more  than  varieties  of  one  pl&ut; 
and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  proved  as  re- 
gards certain  other  species  which  might  have 
originated  from  the  vetea  or  wood  strawberry. 
Long  cultivation  has  effected  many  dianges  in 
the  habit  and  form  of  foliagte  and  frui^  and 
even  some  of  these  might  occur  naturally. 
Horticulturists  have  howevw  grouped  the  hy- 
brid kinds  into  7  classes,  viz. :  from  F.  vma 
the  altdneufrom  its  variety  elatior  the  haut- 
b<^  and  from  its  variety  coUina  the  green- 
fruited  or  green  pine ;  whUe  from  F.  Virginia 
am  and  its  varieties  have  Emrong  ^e  scarlet, 
black,  or  brown  fruited,  the  common  pine, 
Wilmot's  superb,  Hovey*B  seedling,  and  the 
like,  all  the  very  largest  dzed  berries. — The 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry  has  given  rise  to 
hybrid  sorte  of  remarkable  firmness  of  flesh, 
Jnioiness,  richness  of  flavor,  and  magnitude  of 
fruit.  Generally  speaking,  the  soil  for  success- 
ful  culture  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  well  pul- 
verized, the  plants  set  in  rows  16  Inches  apart, 
and  the  jdantataon  renewed  every  year  or  two. 
Particular  kinds  are  found  to  do  better  in  cer- 
tain districts  than  in  others ;  yet  care  in  plant* 
ing,  freedom  fixnn  weeds,  and  a  good  soil  are 
the  prindpal  requisites.  Certain  sorts  become 
defective  in  perfect  stamens,  and  such  as  are 
staminiferons  should  be  parti^Iy  planted  with 
them.  The  commercial  value  of  the  straw- 
berry crops  in  favorable  seasons  renders  the 
raising  of  this  fruit  very  profitalde. 

STRATS.  SeeEsTuxs. 
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STREET,  Alfrkd  BiLinras,  an  Amerioaa 

?oet,  bom  in  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  18, 
Bll.  At  14  years  of  age  he  removed  vith  his 
&ther  to  UoQtioello  in  SalliTan  oo.,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  several  jeana 
practised  law.  In  16S9  he  settled  in  Albany, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  where  £>r  a 
namber  ot  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  atate 
librarian.  He  oommenoed  his  literary  oareeras 
s  oontiibntor  of  Torsas  to  the  magarinea.  and  in 
1840  deHvered  a  poem  on  Nature"  before 
Englos^an  society  of  Genera  ot^ege ;  and  he 
has  since  delivered  several  poems  before  differ- 
ent colleges  in  New  York,  and  one  before  Yale 
ooH^e.  In  184S  appeared  his  first  volmne  of 
poems,  onder  the  tide  of  "  The  Burning  of  Bohe- 
nectady,  and  other  Poems,"  fdlowed  in  1844 
by  a  2d  oolleotion,  Drawings  and  llntings," 
and  in  1846  by  a  oomplete  collection  of  Ida 
fhgitivd  poems  (8vo.,  New  York).  In  1849 
appeared  in  London  and  New  York  his  longest 

rm,  "Frontenac,"  consisting  of  7,000  lines. 
1860  he  pabllshed  two  prose  volnmes: 
"  The  Oooncil  of  ReviMon"  (8vo.),  containing 
the  vetoes  of  the  oonndl,  a  iu8t<n7  of  tiie  an* 
prem^  chancery,  and  admiral^  conrts  of  Nev 
York,  and  bi<»raphieal  dcetohes  ^'its  gov- 
emors  and  jn%«8  from  1777  to  1891 ;  and 
"Woods  and  waters,  or  the  Saranacs  and 
Backet,"  a  description  of  a  tonr  in  the  great 
Wilderness  of  northern  New  York.  Several  of 
his  poems  have  t>een  translated  into  Gennaa. 
STRELITZ.  See  Mboklbkburg. 
BTRELITZES.  See  Guaedb,  vol,  viiL  p.  637. 
STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALB,  a  general 
expression  in  the  oonstrnctive  arts  for  the  meas- 
ure of  capacity  of  resistance,  possessed  by  solid 
masses  or  pieces  of  varions  kinds,  to  any  canse 
tending  to  prodftoe  in  them  a  permanent  and 
disabling  change  of  form  or  positive  fractnre. 

glee  the  artides  Aboh,  Beam,  Bridob,  and 
kwnatrm.)  The  present  notice  will  be  de- 
voted mdni^  to  the  general  prinuplea  of  the 
Bol^eet.  The  materiau  employed  in  o(«iitrao- 
tion  are  chiefly  of  4  kinds:  1,  timber;  S,  rock 
(or  natural  stones) ;  8,  bricks,  concretes,  &c. 
(artificial  stones);  4,  metals,  especially  iron. 
All  these  reuat  fraoture  in  whatever  way ;  bat 
tiie  oapabili^  of  resistance  in  a  given  case  varies 
with  many  particnlarsj  but  chiefly  the  fbllow- 
ing ;  1,  the  nature  of  the  material  and  its  qnal- 
ity ;  a,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  piece 
need ;  8,  the  manner  of  support  tcom  other 
parts ;  4,  the  Idnd  and  direction  of  the  foroe 
tending  to  prodnoe  mptore.  Materials  of  all 
kinds  owe  their  strength  to  the  action  of  those 
forces  resting  in  and  abont  the  molecnles  of 
bodies  (the  moleoular  forces),  but  mainlv  as 
well  aa  most  obvioosly  to  that  me  of  these 
known  as  oohedon,  the  ^rect  resolt  of  tho 
operation  of  which  among  the  particles  and 
witUn  the  fibres  of  any  mass  is  to  impart  to  it 
fhe  property  of  toughness  or  tenacity.  Certain 
momfied  results  of  cohesion,  as  hardness,  stiff- 
neas,  and  dastidty,  are  also  important  ele- 
mants;  and  the  strength  ia  rathu-  in  tiie  ratio 


of  the  toughness  and  stiffiiess  otmibined.  ffinoe 
the  qoality  of  the  same  kind  of  material  most 
vary  witii  a  great  variety  of  cironmstances,  some 
of  tiiem  not  readily  cognizable  by  the  experi- 
menter or  the  engineer,  it  will  follow  that  there 
must  l>e  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  results 
as  to  strength  obtiuned  by  different  olraervers; 
that  the  nwnbers  emid(^ed  to  opreaa  the 
aCrength  afford  at  bast  bnt  ^roximationa; 
and  uiat  in  inviMioe  the  load  or  preseore  al- 
lowed must  nil  otmndwably  within  even  these 
Hnuta.  A  timbw  <a  piece  of  other  kind  ntBj 
be  subjected  to  stnun  or  fracture  in  4  ways : 
1.  It  may  be  stretched^  puUed,  or  torn  asunder, 
as  in  case  of  ropes,  tie-beams,  &c.  ThiaiscaUed 
direct  pull,  ten^e  strain,  or  tension ;  and  r»* 
sifltanoe  to  it,  tennle  strength.  2.  It  may  bo 
cmshed  in  tiie  direction  of  the  length,  as  in 
oolomna  and  truss  beams.  This  is  direct  thmst, 
direct  pressure,  or  compression ;  and  resistance 
to  it,  the  crushing  strmigth.  8.  It  may  be  bent 
or  broken  across  by  a  force  perpen^cular  or 
oblique  to  its  length,  as  in  common  beams  and 
joists.  Ttiia  is  transverse  strain,  or  flexion; 
reustanee  to  it  is  the  transverse  strength.  4. 
It  maj  be  twisted  or  wrenched  olB^  in  a  direo- 
tion  about  Its  axis,  as  in  case  where  the  shaft 
or  Journal  of  a  turning  wheel  is  suddenly  ar< 
rested  in  its  movement  This  istor^tm;  rerist* 
ance  to  it,  the  torsional  strength.  A  5th  sort 
is  sometimes  added,  namely^  detrosive  strength, 
or  tiiat  consisting  in  rerirtanoe  to  tiie  ididing 
of  the  particles  or  fibres  npon  each  other; 
hence,  oppMing  such  ^ijlications  of  foroe  as 
those  made  in  the  operations  of  punching  and 
shearing.  Any  bending  or  breaidng  pressure 
is  a  stress;  ita  effect  on  the  piece,  a  atrun. 
Briefly,  then,  the  strraigth  of  a  solid  piece  or 
body,  in  any  direction,  is  the  total  resistance 
it  can  oppose  to  etrun  in  that  direction.  I. 
Teiuile  length.  A  rod,  rope,  or  any  body, 
being  pulled  or  strained  in  the  (Urection 
its  length  (the  form,  in  these  oases,  bong 
usually  cylindrical  or  prismaticX  iU  oobenoa 
can  come  into  play  only  by  reason  of  the  q>- 
pMite  end  being  fixed;  and  the  amount  m 
cohesion  exdted  is  a  reaction  against  the  pull 
or  strain  applied.  From  these  prin^plee  it 
follows  ihat^  up  to  the  Umit  of  strength,  tho 
amount  of  cohe^ou  exdted  In  the  way  of  re- 
action is  always  exaoUy  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  acting  strain,  rupture  or  permanent 
change  following  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  pasa* 
ed  the  limit  named ;  and  also,  that  at  every 
moment  the  strain  and  reaction  are  equal 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  acted 
upon;  hence  agidn,  that  where  wdght  doe* 
not  (as  it  must  In  any  hairing  rope  or  ineoe) 
o(nne  in  to  modifythe  result,  the  piece  mnst, 
when  the  limit  of  strengtii  is  exceeded,  always 
part  or  yield  at  its  weakest  portion;  and  that 
the  tensue  strength  can  never  exceed  that  of 
such  weakest  portion.  Two  fibres  of  like  char- 
acter, equally  stretched,  must  exhibit  douUe 
the  strei^tik  of  one.  Generalising  this  resolti 
we     twU  the  tMi^  struigth  cfroda,  beami^ 
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met,  wiresj  or  other  pieces  ia,  for  each  mate- 
mi,  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  croes  eee- 
tion  of  the  piece  ased.  This  is,  accordtn^y, 
also  termed  the  absolute  etrength.  And  it  is  a 
corollary  that,  io  pieces  of  like  material,  having 
all  of  them  circular  or  all  square  cross  sections, 
the  tensile  strengths  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  or  sides  of  such  sections  respectively. 
Bat  these  laws  presuppose  certain  other  con- 
ditions. 1.  The  strains  most  be  each  in  the  line 
of  Uie  axis  of  the  piece,  or  the  result  ts  modi- 
'  fled  by  tendency  to  deave  0n  timbers),  or  by 
detnuin  or  transverse  strain.  8.  The  latenu 
cohesions  of  the  particles  or  fibres,  and  the  com- 
parative strengths  of  the  several  fibres,  are  rap- 
poeed  to  be  alleqaal ;  bat  so  heterogeneous  are 
moft  materials  employed,  that  neither  of  these 
■oppositions  can  in  most  instances  hold  true. 
When  allowance  for  modifying  influences  of 
the  kinds  now  named  is  made,  the  laws  of  ten- 
sile strength  become  safe  guides  in  practice, 
though  the  behavior  of  different  materials  in 
yielwng  to  tension  may  vary  considerably.  Any 
materl^  under  a  considerable  tensile  strain, 
becomes  slightly  elongated,  not  retumiug  when 
the  strain  ia  taken  oS.  This  reanlt  is  expressed 
hj  BKjTog  that  the  body  poesessea  extenribilit^. 
It  is  doobtfol  wheUier  ui  all  materials,  or  m 
moat,  s  result  of  this  kind  can  be  often  or  inp 
definitely  rroeated.  But  over  tUs^  the  body 
lengtbeoB  a  uttle  by  every  pnll  in  consequence 
<tfTta  elastic!^;  and  this  effect  is  not  perm»- 
nent,  at  least  its  whole  amount  is  not  so ;  the 
jnece  Mortens  again,  when  the  strain  is  re- 
moved, by  qnite  or  nearly  the  amount  of  this 
lengthening.  Thirdly,  if  the  body,  in  addition 
to  uiese  two  properties,  possess  that  of  ductil- 
ity, when  the  ludit  of  its  extensibility  and 
elastid^  is  reached,  the  particles  upon  the  sur- 
ftce  at  the  weakest  point  begin  to  slip  upon 
each  other;  the  body  is  by  this  action  both 
permanently  and  senably  lengthened,  or  drawn 
out ;  and  as  this  extension  does  not,  as  in  wire- 
drawing proper,  take  place  nnder  drcumstanoes 
ftvorable  to  inorease  of  tonghness,  the  strength 
is  with  the  first  yiel^ng  unpaired ;  while,  if 
the  load  be  not  then  dimbmbed,  the  yielding 
portion  must  be  drawn  ra^ly  smaller  until  it 
parts  completely.  Thus,  ror  wiotile  materials, 
the  losd  beyond  wbidi  permanent  change  must 
ooonr  is  t^e  limit  of  strength.  In  metallic  bars 
or  links,  timbers,  &c.,  a  con^derable  proportion 
of  the  actual  strength  is  gained  by  means  of 
the  firm  hold  of  the  fibres  laterally  one  upon 
snother;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  of 
two  ropes  of  like  material  and  containing  in 
their  sections  a  like  number  of  fibres,  in  one 
of  which  iha  fibres  are  twisted  and  in  the  other 
^oed  together,  the  strenzUi  <jt  the  latter  is 
greater  by  at  least  one  uiird.  In  ordinary 
topea  and  cords,  the  strength  is  that  of  bo  many 
independent  fibres,  bat  made  efifooUve  by  means 
of  the  enormous  Action  between  these  due  to 
the  twist,  by  which  the  slipping  and  parting  of 
Che  maas  mre  prevented.  OordsarewMkenedby 
Overtwistiag ;  bvt  properly  made,  th^  rtrengui 


increases,  fbr  a  given  thieknees,  with  the  fine- 
ness both  of  the  fibres  and  of  the  strands  into 
which  these  are  first  made.  Damp  hempeBp 
cords  are  stronger  than  dry  ones,  twisted  than 
■pun,  unbleached  than  bleached,  and  tarred 
than  untarred.  Fibrous  and  solidified  sab- 
stances  of  animal  origin,  as  tendons,  ulk,  and 
glue,  have  remarkable  strength.  In  the  tables 
of  strength  which  follow,  and  in  which  are  given 
as  samples  the  results  obtained  in  reference  to 
certain  materials  most  in  use,  or  otherwise  im- 
portant, the  piece  experimented  on  is  (unleia 
otherwise  specified)  alwayB  one  the  transverse 
section  of  which  presents  an  area  of  1  square 
inch ;  and  the  limits  of  strragth  found,  known 
by  the  loads  required  to  secure  fracture,  are 
expressed  in  pounds  weight  avoirdupois.  Some 
results  in  respect  to  tensile  strength  are  j^veQ 
in  the  following  table : 

1— HiUU. 


lUMiali.  oriraril* 

BtMt,  beet  tempered 

184,000— 1S8.000 

SteeL  east,  nuuimmn  142,000 

-    abAM  118,000 

•*    bllater   104,000 

•*    pnddled   «T,200 

wtoS   »«,800 

"  pUtee,braBdth> 

wise   78,700 

•  tww   160,000 

Iron, wire...  78,00fr-108.000 

"  bestSwedUhbu  T2,000 

*  bar,  meen  br 

Barlow   6<Ut60 

"  Ur.tnferior....  80,000 
«  buttwrl«tes,aT- 

mgfi   B1,000 


Imi,alitp  platea,  ever- 
age.... 


alMCIh. 


cait. 


44,000 
HOW 

.  4^9n 

"  caat,  mean  of 

American...  81,900 

Copper,  wire   61,900 

wnMKht.....  84,000 
"    cast,  Imeri- 

can   H>» 

PlatlnDiD,  wire   60,000 

SUver.caat   40000 

Gold,  caat   fi(L0eO 

TlD,caet  block   8,800 

"  Banw   %in 

Zinc   8,600 

Bismatb   8,000 

iMd,  wlr«   %jm 

"    caat   1,800 


S.— Omx  U4RSUU. 


61a«.i 


Mortar,  of  80  reari....  H 
Roman  cement,  to  blue 

Btone._   IT 

Wood,  box....  14,000-84,000 
"    oak....  10,000-80,000 

locuattree  90,100 

"    elm  19,900 

"    aah  18^ 

fir   8,8M 

"  wdw.   *fin 


ilato  0,400 

(nt  4,200 

Hemp  fibres,  glaed  0,800 

Hemp  fibres,  twined 

(rope)  6,400 

Haoliarope  8,800 

Marble,  different  spe-j  0,000 

dea  ]  6.800 

.Btose,  dUbrent  ape-J  1.000 

clos  i  8B0 

Brick,  veU  bnmad....  100 

The  strength  of  metallic  bars  is  impaired  by 
sudden,  freqaent,  or  extreme  chan^  of  tem- 
perature. The  strength  of  alloys  is,  in  many 
instances,  superior  to  that  of  either  of  the  com- 
ponent metus.  An  alloy  of  6  parta  Swedish 
copper  with  1  of  Malacca  tin  breaks  at  64,000 
lbs. ;  brass,  at  about  61,000;  an  alloy  of  4  parts 
tin,lofleadj^andlofzino,atl8,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Hr.  Emerson^  the  load  which  may  be 
safely  8uiq>aided  to  an  inch  squve  is  as  follows : 

Iron   T6,400  Bed  fir,  boDr,  elder, 

Brwa                      8^600     plane   B/W 

HempenTope             10,600  Chenr,  baiel   4,700 

Ivorr   1&700  Alder,  aapen,  birch. 

Oak,  box, row               7,«0     wUlow..   4,100 

Elm,  ash,  bmeh             6,070  Lead   400 

Walnnt,  plnm             ftlSOO  Freestone   014 

The  numbers  indicate  considerable  differences 
in  the  results  as  to  ultimate  strength,  as  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters.  Of  ir<m, 
the  tenadty  is  less  at  312°  than  at  82*;  but  at 
899"  greater  agwn  than  at  82^  A  oonvenient 
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rule  for  the  strength  of  hemp  or  wire  rope  is  to 
j^ow  for  each  pound  weight  of  the  former,  per 
Tathom,  a  strength  of  1  ton ;  of  the  latter,  of  3 
tons.  Of  wood,  any  species  of  which  is  subject 
to  great  inequalities,  the  strongest  portion  is 
said  to  be  that  neither  nearest  the  ptth  nor 
the  bark,  but  between  the  two.  The  wood 
from  below  the  springing  of  the  branohes  is 
stronger  than  that  above,  and  that  grown  on 
the  sonth  side  of  the  tree  than  that  on  the 
north  side.  The  strength,  per  sqoare  !noh  sec- 
tion, of  any  material  bong  known,  this  be* 
oomes  fior  such  material  the  nnit  or  ooeffidoit  - 
of  strength;  and  hence,  representing  thisnnit 
for  any  snbstanoe  by  /,  and  calling  W  the 
breaking  weight,  and  a  the  area  of  section  in 
Bonare  inches,  a  general  ezpresdon  fbr  the  limit 
of  tensile  strength,  according  to  the  law  found 
above,  will  be  W=f-a.  That  is,  the  strength 
of  a  piece  of  any  other  section  is  (approximately, 
of  course)  found  by  multiplying  the  unit  for 
that  material  by  the  number  of  sqnare  inches 
in  the  transverse  section  of  the  piece.  But 
long  tie-beams  become  weaker  by  having  first 
to  do  the  work  of  uph(dding  their  own  weight ; 
and  in  along  rope,  as  used  in  towing,  eepecully 
when  wet,  uiis  becomes  a  serions  element  m 
weakness.  A  Hke  result  holds  for  &  long  rod 
or  rope,  pendent,  and  intended  to  support 
other  weights;  obvionaly  such  rod  or  rope, 
loaded,  must  tend  to  break  near  its  upper 
end.  Agun,  the  safe  load  of  any  piece  mnst 
diminish  with  increase  of  length,  owing  to 
greater  probability  of  weak  parts ;  and  in  some 
butanoes  a  like  result  arises  from  long  con- 
tinned  pull,  apart  from  the  known  deteriora- 
tdon,  from  decay,  rnsting,  jar,  Ac,  with  age, 
II.  (Mtahing  Strength.  This  form  of  strengUi, 
or  that  which  bodies  can  oppose  to  direct 
ttirost,  or  pressure,  is  important  In  all  materi- 
als  having  the  form  of  bloob  for  foundations 
or  waOs,  in  oolumns,  beams,  &o.  Mr.  Uodg- 
kinson  finds  this  fbrm  of  strength  to  be  depen- 
dent in  a  marked  degree  (of  course,  after  the 
nature  of  the  materiu  is  regarded)  on  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  height  of  the  piece  to  its 
other  dimensions.  For  heights  less  than  the 
diameter  or  nde  of  the  piece,  the  strength 
against  crushing  Increases  as  the  hdg^t  is  less 
--ehort,  however,  of  such  thinness  as,  in  more 
fragile  materials,  would  of  itself  fkror  fracture. 
When  the  altitude  exceeded  the  diameter,  frac- 
ture oommenoed  by  the  deaving  off  at  the  sides 
of  pieces  leaving  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  the  col- 
umn ;  the  actual  limit  of  strength  was  nearly 
tiie  same  up  to  a  height  of  4  or  6  times  the  di- 
ameter; beyond  this  sdtitade  bending  inflex- 
ible bodies  was  more  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
stroigth  rapidly  diminished.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  however,  the  strength  was  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  section.  Oalling  h  th» 
breadth,  t  the  thickness,  and  A  the  height,  £y- 
telwein  had  found  for  crushing  strength  the 

ftmnnla,  W=/- For  a  solid  oylindrioal 

odnmn,  the  ends  flat,  fhe  hei^t  80  or  more 


times  the  diameter,  Hodg^inson  finds  fTs/* 

;  and  fbr  a  like  boDow  cylindrical  column, 

Tr=/'^^=^;  dl>euig  the  whole  diameter 

of  the  colunm,  and  the  less  diameter  in  case 
of  the  hollow  column.  Here,  as  before,  /  is 
the  unit  or  coefficient,  varying  with  the  kind 
of  material ;  and  this,  being  sought  in  tableS| 
is  to  be  midtiplied  by  the  raUo  of  dimensions 
above  expressed.  The  table  ^ves  examples 
of  crushiog  strength  for  short  columns,  of  1 
square  inch  area: 


BnM.flM  iu,ooo 

Inn.  out  mOOO 

-wn^t   n,ooo 


or  mutt*, 


Hubl^    __  ^  

Blxrat....  10,000 

Oik   S.OBO 

Brick   1^ 

m.  TVannem  Strength.  Suppose  a  beam 
stretched  horizontally,  supported  at  one  or  both 
of  \t&  extremities,  and  having  a  load  placed  upcm 
the  suspended  portion  at  one  or  more  points. 
If  the  beam  were  either  inoompresable  or  in- 
extendbl&^  it  could  not  bend  in  consequence 
of  the  load,  but,  when  the  limit  of  strength  was 
reached,  must  crush  or  snap  asunder  at  once. 
But  all  materials  are  susoepdble  both  of  o(»n- 
pression  and  of  eztoinon — difiSarent  ones,  how- 
ever, in  very  different  degrees,  bolih  as  to  each 
of  these  ohuiges  absolut^y,  and  also  as  to  tlidr 
relative  amounts.  In  fact,  a  beam  supported 
at  the  ends  or  at  other  points  is  between  an/ 
such  points  of  support  loaded,  first,  by  its  own 
weight  within  such  Imigth ;  if  any  load  be  then 

E laced  upon  this  portion,  the  effect  is  the  same 
1  kind,  and  simply  increased  in  amount.  The 
obvious  effect  is  a  deflection  or  flexure  of  the 
beam,  under  pressure  of  the  sum  of  the  weights 
its  strengtli  must  bear.  In  this  deflection  tiie 
particles  and  fibres  of  the  under  side  of  the 
beam  are  extended,  and  the  actual  length  of 
this  portion  is  increased.  The  fibres  are  here 
in  a  state  of  tension,  cohesion  supplying  the 
chief  reristanoe  to  rupture.  The  fiores  ot  the 
upper  side  of  the  beam  are  snlijected,  on  the 
contrary,  to  oompresnon ;  tSiis  part  of  the  l>eam 
is  really  shortened ;  the  resistance  is  thrt  to 
crushing,  and  due  to  action  both  of  repulsi<»t 
and  cohesion.  The  result  is,  that  in  eitiier 
portion  of  the  bent  beam  the  fibres  act  by  a 
sort  of  leverage,  one  component  of  their  whole 
pull  or  pressure  being  exerted  in  a  direction 
and  amount  exactly  opposed  to  the  whole 
transverse  strun,  at  least  so  long  as  the  piece 
is  not  bending,  or  until  It  breus.  Between 
the  extended  and  the  compressed  portions  ot 
the  beam  there  is  evidently  a  continuous  film 
or  surface,  horizontal  when  the  beam  is  straight, 
and  correspondingly  bent  when  the  beam  is  so, 
along  which  fihn  the  material  suffers  neither 
extension  nor  oompresrion.  This  film,  oom* 
monly  spoken  of  as  a  line,  is  called  tlie  neutral 
line  or  neutral  axis  of  the  beam.  Ito  lmp(^ 
tanoe  in  connection  with  the  strength  will 
presentiy  appear.  Since  the  fibres  act  by  ft 
sort  of  leverage,  in  either  portion  of  the  beam, 
most  forcibly  at  the  suriiuw,  and  less  and  lesa, 
down  to  0,  at  tiie  axis,  Ui^  total  action  in 
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cttSier  portion  mmt  bedetenidned  by  flie  nnm* 
ber  of  diem  in  it,  and  their  aver^  distance 
from  the  axis.  In  stones  and  cast  metals  gen- 
oallj,  tiie  resistance  to  oompreaslon  is  greater ; 
in  "woods  and  vronght  metals  generally,  the 
remstance  to  extension  is  greater.  The  place 
of  the  neutral  line,  in  a  general  way  at  aboat 
I  the  depth  of  rectangiilar  beams,  is  variable 
uightly  in  unlike  beams  of  the  same  form  and 
dimendons.  Bnt  in  any  case,  in  rectangular 
beams,  tiie  mean  leverage  either  of  the  com- 
pressed or  extended  portion  is  at  4  its  depth. 
Hence,  the  entire  transrerse  strength,  the  iore- 
going  conditions  alone  considered,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  total  nomber 
<rf  fibres  into  the  depth  of  the  piece ;  that  is, 
proportional  to  the  prodnct,  area  of  arm  sec- 
tion X  depth;  and  tnerefbre,  as  the  prodnct, 
width  X  deptA*.  The  dimeiudons  in  any  two 
cases  compared  must  correspond  in  denomina- 
tion; it  is  oonTenient  to  express  widths  and 
depths  in  inches,  and  lengths  in  feet.  Kow, 
the  strength  of  beams  supported  at  both  ends 
and  loaded  at  the  middle  pomt  between  sup- 
ports is  generally  (caUing  tiie  breadth  fr,  depth 

and  length  I)  in  the  ratio         ;  that  is,  it 

18  directiy  as  the  prodnct  above  named,  and 
inversely  as  the  length  between  sapports.  To 
.  find,  then,  the  total  streiuth  of  a  rectangular 
beam  <tf  given  matoial  ana  section,  it  is  neees- 
lary  to  seek  its  unit  or  ooeffident  of  strength 
(Uiat  t£  the  square  inch  section)  by  experiment 
tft  in  tables ;  and  having  introdnoed  this,  the 

rule  becomes,  W=/'  As  examples,  the 

unit,  /,  is,  for  good  cast  iron  (short  lengths, 
supported  at  both  ends),  about  2,646  lbs. ;  mal- 
leable iron,  3,060 ;  Canadian  oak,  686.  Gall- 
ing §  of  this  oltimate  strength  the  limit  of  a 

safe  load,  the  formula  becomes,  W  =  f' 

When  the  load  is  distribnted  equally  along  the 
beam,  the  strength  is  practically  donbled.  The 
beam  being  supported  at  one  end  only,  and 
loaded  at  the  other,  the  strength  falls  to  ^  of 
Ihat  obtained  by  supporting  at  both  ends;  but 
this  is  in  like  manner  doubled  by  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  load.  For  some  materials,  how- 
ever, the  formula  gives  a  theoretical  strength 
too  great ;  for  cast  iron,  by  about  ^  of  the  to- 
tal result.  Remembering,  now,  that  tiie  total 
leverage  of  the  fibres  wiU  bo  as  jiie  product  of 
their  nomber  into  their  average  distence  from 
the  neutral  line,  it  will  follow  that,  for  the 
suae  quantity  and  kind  of  material,  the  stren^ 
can  be  increased,  but  within  certain  limits,  by 
any  change  in  the  form  of  section  tht^  cames 
the  fibres  farther  from  the  neutral  axis.  "When 
the  area  of  the  section  is  of  obl<Hig  form,  the 
strength  when  the  beam  rests  on  a  narrower 
Me  is  to  the  strength  when  sapported  on  a  fiat 
ride  in  the  n*eater  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the 
thickness.  Hence,  plain  rectangular  beams  are 
now  seldom  made  square,  bnt  asnally  as  fiat 
prisms,  and  placed  on  the  narrower  side.  Bnt 
with  A  cross  aectioa  oonttining  a  given  total 


area  of  material,  still  greater  gain  of  strength 
la  secured  by  carrying  a  good  part  of  the  ma- 
terial out  into  two  lateral  a^ensions.  called 
fiangea,  united  by  a  vertical  portion,  tiie  web, 
thus  X.  Here  a  positive  gain  arises  throngh 
increased  leverage ;  a  negative,  tiiron^  aaviiw 
ofwdght.  For  ube  ultimate  traoBversestrengtE 
of  rolled  or  wrought  iron  fianged  beams,  call- 
ing the  depth  area  of  section  of  lower  flange 
A,  and  that  of  the  web  a,  the  following  for- 
mula has  been  obtained:  W  =f  •  ^{A+^-f. 

For  forthw  particulars  in  respect  to  flanged 
beams,  and  the  differmces  required  in  flanges 
for  wrought  and  for  east  iron,  see  Bxah.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  with  web  and  flanges 
of  proper  form  the  actual  strength  of  wron^t 
iron  beams  may  be  donbled,  and  of  cast  iron  in- 
creased in  the  ratio  .  In  rectangular  beams 
or  bars  of  like  material  and  similar  sections,  the 
strength  will  compare  as  the  cuties  of  like  sides ; 
in  cybnders,  roufply,  as  the  cubes  of  the  diame- 
ters. AdifferencemustlMmadeinestimatingthe 
strength  of  any  beam  between  cases  of  simple 
support  ftom  beneath,  and  those  in  which  the 
end  or  ends  are  firmly  fixed,  as  in  a  wall.  The 
strength  in  the  latter  cases  will  be  to  that  in 
the  former  in  the  ratio  of  about  8  to  3.  The 
strengtii  of  a  cylindrical  bemn  ia  to  that  of  a 
square  beam  of  like  diametw,  as  4.71 :  8;  that 
of  a  prism  whose  seotion  is  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle with  the  edge  np,  to  that  of  one  of  sqnare 
section  and  the  same  area,  as  23  :  2T ;  of  the 
prism,  equilateral,  with  the  edge  down,  to  a 
like  beam  with  the  edge  up,  as  88  :  28.  In 
certain  experiments  upon  b^mis  having  sec- 
tions of  d^erent  forms,  the  area  being  in  all 
uniform,  and  equal  to  1  sqnare  inch,  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  the  loads  applied  to  the  other  at 
a  length  or  distance  of  1  foot,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained :  a  cast  iron  beam,  section 
square,  broke  with  678  lbs. ;  square,  a  diagonal 
of  the  section  being  vertical,  with  668 ;  cylin- 
drical, 67S ;  hollow  cylinder,  the  greater  diam- 
eter twice  the  less,  794;  rectangular,  depth 
2  inches,  breadth  4  inch,  1,466 ;  rectangmar, 
8xi  inch,  2,802;  do.,  4x|inch,  2,662;  eant- 
lateral  triangle,  edge  up,  660;  do.  do.,  edge 
down,  968 ;  T  form,  2  inches  deep  x  2  wide 
X  .268  thick,  2,068;  same  inverted,  666;  oak, 
equilateral  triangle,  edge  up,  114;  do.  do.,  edge 
down,  180.  The  strength  of  the  lai^est  square 
timber  that  can  be  cut  from  a  tree  is  to  that  of 
the  tree  itself,  as  about  10  ;  lY.  But  since  a 
beam  must  bend  before  breaking,  and  since  a 

Sermanent  bend  is  found  considerably  to  re- 
uce  the  strengtii  for  an  added  load,  deflection 
becomes  of  its^  an  element  of  weakness.  Let 
B  denote  the  amount  of  deflection,  and  « the 
coefficient  of  elasticity  (see  MsoHAincs)  of  tiie 

S'ven  material ;  then,  for  nven  dimenaons  of 
e  piece  and  amount  of  load,  the  deflection 
will  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 

j?  =  ;  and  a  given  deflection  being  found 

experimentally  to  reduce  the  load  borne  by 
a  certain  amount,  a  corresponding  deduction 
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mart  be  made  for  flezores  greater  or  leas. 
Sometimes  the  weight  of  a  long  beam  bo  near- 
ly breaks  it,  that  a  oat  across  its  onder  sorface 
(aotiog  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  incip- 
ient fractnre  started  hj  the  diamond  in  gla») 
Bnffioes  to  occasion  complete  rapture.  Peschel 
advised  to  saw  down  into  the  upper  part  of 
a  long  beam  near  the  middle,  and  drive  in 
wedges;  and  in  this  way,  fiexure  being  more 
powerfbllj  resisted,  the  strength  is  neatly  in- 
OTMsed.  The  practice  of  deepening  the  middle 
part  of  a  beam,  long  between  supports,  appears 
to  be  actaally  i^jarioos:  since  tne  maxim nm 
streng^,  with  the  load  distribated,  that  can  be 
secured  with  a  mven  weight  of  material  and 
length  of  piece,  is  obtuned  when  the  seotion 
is  uighUy  less  at  the  middle,  and  increasing 
towani  tiie  supports.  The  general  principle  is 
that  the  strmgth  of  a  beam  is  increased  by 
whatever  contributes  to  its  stiffness.  This  re- 
sult is  in  carpentry  seoored  by  Increasing  or 
distributing  the  nomber  of  points  of  support: 
and  also  by  a  special  oontnvanoe  of  several 
connected  pieces  of  less  siae,  and  so  a^usted  as 
to  seonre  a  oontinned  thmat  against  or  lift  i^oa 
ih»  middle  ot  the  ineoe  to  be  sti&ued.  This 
arrangement,  applied  eititer  bdow    above  the 

Siece,  is  called  a  trass,  and  the  wplieation  of 
;  tmsnng.  Since  the  neutral  ans  of  a  beun 
or  of  a  colomn  contributes  nothing  to  its  stiff- 
ness or  resistance  in  any  way  to  transverse 
stndn,  it  may  be  removed  without  diminishing 
the  strength.  Moreover,  the  force  requisite  to 
sever  or  bend  any  bundle  of  fibres  increasing 
with  distance  of  this  from  the  axis,  it  follows 
theoretically  that  great  increase  of  strength 
will  be  secured,  wiui  a  giv«i  weight  of  mate- 
rial, by  giving  to  this  the  hollow  cylindrical  or 
tubular  form.  This  form  more  than  any  other. 
Indeed,  augments  the  strength  toward  bending 
oromshingstruns.  Tredgold  finds  that  in  anch 
a  orlinder,  the  inner  diam^er  being  to  the  outer 
as  7 : 10,  the  strength  is  doubled ;  and  that  it 
la  greatest  when  the  diameters  are  as  5  :  11. 
A  reotangular  beam,  area  1  square  inch,  length 
1  foot,  sustained  about  2}  tons ;  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder of  like  area  of  metal  sustained  18|  tons; 
and  a  reotangular  hollow  beam,  Bi  tons.  Ob- 
vious instances  of  ^in  of  strengui  and  light- 
ness at  the  same  time  by  conformity  to  this 
principle,  are  seen  in  tiie  long  bones  of  the  ver- 
tebrate animals,  especially  in  those  of  birds,  in 
the  quill  part  of  feathers,  and  in  hollow  stems, 
as  the  straw  of  wheat.  Applications  of  the 
principle  in  the  arts  of  construction  have  lat- 
terly attained  to  greal  importance ;  among  them 
ore  the  use  of  hwow  iron  oolomna  inbnilding; 
tile  tubnlar  bridges;  the  odlular  struoture,  as 
in  the  double  sides  of  iron  diips,  the  space  in- 
tervening being  cut  np  by  transverse  plates, 
made  both  to  bind  and  brace  between  the  two ; 
and  fluting  or  corrugation  of  metallio  sheets  or 
walla,  which  tiins,  tiiough  light,  may  have  the 
stifiheae  and  strength  cu  much  thicker  ones. 
17.  The  tMvional  strength,  bung  rarely  of 
fanpwtance  in  practioe^  may  be  omitted.— It 


has  often  been  observed  that  wheels,  chains, 
beams,  cranes,  and  other  iron  structures,  after 
beiuj^  long  subjected  to  blows  or  to  distinct 
jarring  during  use  or  in  any  manner,  at  length 
break,  and  apparently  without  adequate  cause. 
On  the  London  and  Blaokwall  railway,  cars  were 
run  by  a  stationary  ongfne,  by  means  of  a  wire 
cable  61  miles  long.  Thia,  however  well  made, 
broke,  it  was  found,  after  a  time,  though  show- 
ing no  visible  wear  or  other  deterioratifflL  It  ia 
known  that  by-  continued  rolling,  hanuneiing^ 
or  wire-drawing,  metals  lose  their  toughness 
and  become  fragile.  It  is  asserted,  and,  tnougfa 
tiie  question  is  yet  somewhat  in  dispute,  is 
probably  true,  that  the  tough  metal  is  flbrons 
or  lan^nated  in  structure,  while  the  fragHQ  or 
deteriorated  pieces  have  become  granular  or 
crystalline.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  un- 
der continued  a^tation  the  molectdes  of  the 
body  undergo  a  new  arrangement,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  properties  are  changed,  its 
tenacity  and  strength  diminished.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  call  Unis  condition  fati^e  of  the 
metals.  Applications  of  the  principle  are  seen 
in  the  liabiu^  of  cannon  after  bong  fired  maoj 
times  to  burst,  so  that  usually,  after  a  certaiD 
number  of  discharges,  meoes  are  now  oondemn* 
ed  and  l^d  aaide ;  and  also  in  the  danger  from 
long  use  of  breakage  in  car  wheels,  the  chuns 
nsed  in  hoisting  from  min^  in  axles,  &o.  In 
two  like  stmctores  of  very  different  sizes,  the 
larger  is  relatively  weaker  in  consequence  <h  its 
increased  weight.  At  a  certain  size  a  stmo- 
tnre  would  reach  its  0  of  strength  for  outdde 
load,  and  beyond  this  would  fall  by  its  own 
weight.  This  result  must  follow  because,  while 
the  strength  of  a  struoture  is  in  a  general  way 
augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  any 
certain  dimension,  the  weight  will  increase 
usually  as  the  cube  of  the  given  dimennon. 
Of  two  like  structures,  one  having  its  corre- 
Bponding  dimenaiona  4  timea  that  of  the  oUior, 
toe  first  will  henoe  have  a  theoretical  strength 
about  10  times  that  of  the  second,  bnt  a  weight 
abont  6i  times  that  of  the  second.  Qenoe,  all 
unnecessary  weight  in  the  parts  of  a  structure' 
is  a  aonrce  of  poGutive  weakness;  and  in  all 
our  constructions  a  practical  limit  of  size  must 
be  reached  sooner  or  later.  Hence,  also,  it  is 
that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  effective  strength 
of  a  structure  from  tiie  actual  ratio  of  strength 
afforded  by  its  model.  And  a  like  principle 
fhrnishes  one  among  the  reasons  why  the 
smaller  animals  have  relatively  to  their  eize  a 
greater  av^Iable  strength  than  lat^r  ones.-;- 
For  farther  study  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  Barlow,  Foirbum, 
Hodgkinson,  Tredgold,  and  Emerson  (En^itJi); 
to  Tate  on  "Strength  of  Materials"  (London, 
1861);  to  the  "Beport  of  the  Boyal  Oommis- 
sioners  on  Iron"  (London,  1849)  ■  and  to  a  8»< 
ries  of  articles  on  *'  Strength  of  Haterials,  de- 
duced from  the  latest  Ezperimenta  of  Barlow, 
Hodgkinson,  &c."  in  uie  "Journal  of  the 
IVuiklin  Institote,"  Philadelphia,  commencing 
in  Nov.  1860. 
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ffTRKTELAKD.  1.  Amaa,  an  EoAliih  sn- 
Ooraa,  born  at  Bejrdon  hall^  SnflblE  In  the 
«irl7  part  of  the  prenut  centoir.  nie  was 
csreftuly  edQoated  under  the  personal  snpervi- 
of  her  father,  and  at  the  age  of  16  produced 
a  poem  in  4  cantos  entitled  Worcestw  Field, 
nrthe  Cavalier,"  which  Oamphell  prononncea 
the  best  work  of  its  class  since  appearance 
of  ficott's  metrical  romance.  It  was  followed 
durmg  the  next  few  years  by  "  Demetrius,"  a 
novel,  of  which  the  scene  iB  laid  in  modem 
Greece;  "TheKlgrimsofWalmngham/'aseriea 
of  tales  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Ohancer's 
"Oanterbnry  Pilgrims;"  "Alda,  the  British 
Captive;"  and  several  praular  historical  and 
Uwraphical  wotka  tm  duldren.  In  1840,  in 
ooiQimction  with  her  dster  Elizabeth,  she 
ooramenoed  the  elaborate  ^ries  of  the  "lives 
oiihe  Queens  of  £ng^d,"  completed  fn  1849 
in  12  vols.,  which  was  followed  by  "  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  Scotland"  (8  vols.,  1850-^69). 
Both  have  proved  very  popular,  and  the  biog^ 
raphy  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  latter 
aeries,  by  Agnes  etricklahd,  ia  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt, founded  on  a  variety  of  documents  not 
nrevioaflly  consulted  in  detail,  to  establish  the 
umocenceof  that  sovereign.  In  1861  she  pub- 
Hflhed  "Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  Eng- 
land," completing,  with  her  **  Queens,"  a  con- 
tinnous  series  of  English  history.  At  various 
times  Miss  Strickland  has  been  a  contributor  of 
proee  and  verse  to  the  periodicals,  and  a  ool- 
leedon  of  her  articles  has  been  reprinted  nhdw 
the  title  of  "Historical  Scenes/*  II.  Jahs 
Maboaset,  sister  of  the  preeedfaig,  oommenced 
ber  literary  career  as  a  contribntw  to  Juvenile 
annnala  and  religions  publications,  to  which 
ooeopation  she  devoted  herself  for  several 
years.  In  1854  she  published  "  Bome,  Begal 
and  Bepnblican"  (2  voia.  8vo.).  UI.  Oathabikb 
Pabb  (Mrs.  Tbail),  sister  of  the  preceding, 
has  resided  for  severi^  years  in  Oanada,  where 
her  hosband,  Xieut  Trail,  of  the  21st  regiment, 
was  quartered,  and  has  produced  "  The  Back- 
woods of  America,"  "  The  Canadian  Crusoes," 
and  "  A  Guide  to  Female  Emigrants."  IV. 
SuMintiiH  (Mrs.  Moodie),  another  sister,  mar- 
ried an  officer  in  the  same  regiment  with  Lieut. 
Trail,  and  is  also  a  rodent  in  Canada.  Her 
worim  comprise  '^Mark  Hordlestone"  and 
**FlOTa  Lindsay,"  novels,  and  "  Booghing  it  in 
the  Bnah,"  a  histoiy  of  her  personal  adventares 
In  the  new  world. 

STBIOKLAITD,  Wnxuv  P.,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman  and  author,  bom  In  Httsbur^, 
Penn.,  Aug.  17,  1809.   He  was  oducated  at 
the  Ohio  university,  Athens,  0.,  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry  of  the  Metho^st  Episcopal 
church  In  Ohio  in  1632,  and  was  afterward  for 
some  years  agent  and  district  secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  society.   In  1856  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
literary  labor,  mostly  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  book  concern.    He  is  now  (Jan. 
1862)  ohaplBin  of  the  48th  Few  York  regiment, 
fltstioiiecl  at  Fort  Boyal,  S.  0.  His  principal 


iniblioatlonB  are:  "History  the  American 
Kble  Society"  (Now  York,  1849;  new  ed., 
1866):  "Bstory  of  Methodist  Missions"  (1860); 
"Genius  and  Mission  of  Methodism"  (1861); 
"Christianity I>emonstrated"(1862);  "Memoir 
of  the  Bev.  James  B.  Finley"  (1868) ;  "  A  Tres- 
tise  on  Biblical  Literature"  (1868) ;  "  The  Light 
of  the  Temple,"  a  masonic  work  (Cincinnati, 
1864);  "The  Astrologer  of  Chaldea"  (Cincin- 
nati. 1866) ;  "  Pioneers  of  the  West"  (Kew 
York,  1856):  "life  of  the  Kev.  Francis  Asbn- 
iT  (Pioneer  Bishop)"  (1868);  "Life  of  Jacob 
Qraber"  (1869) ;  and  "  Old  liaokinaw"  (Phihi- 
delphia,  1860). 

BTBOKQ,  Oaxjeb,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  atNorthampton^ass.,  Jan.  9, 1746,  died 
there,  Nov.  7, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard ooUege  in  1704j^8tQdied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1772.  During  theiOTdation 
he  was  a  member  of  the  genraaf  ooort  or 
lature  and  of  the  Korthampt<m  committee  <^ 
safety.  For  nearly  26  years  after  1776  he  was 
county  attorney,  in  1779  was  a  member  cmT  the 
state  constitntional  convention,  and  in  1780  of 
the  state  council,  and  several  tunes  represented 
his  county  in  the  state  senate.  In  1787  he  was 
elected  to  the  convention  for  framing  a  national 
constitution,  but  was  obliged  by  sickness  in  bis 
feonily  to  return  home  before  the  comidetion 
of  its  labors;  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  first  TJ.  8.  senators  from  Massachu- 
setts, was  reelected  in  1798,  and  resigned  m 
1796.  From  1600  to  1807  he  was  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  again  from  1812  to  1816. 
As  a  fednalist  he  was  opposed  to  the  war  with 
England,  and  his  conduct  during  the  war  was 
the  subject  of  severe  animadveraon  by  his  po- 
litical opponents.  When  reqnidtiott  was  made 
upon  hmi  for  troops,  he,  in  common  with  the 
miole  federal  party  of  New  En^and,  denied 
the  right  of  the  president  upon  constitutional 
grounds,  and  stood  aloof  from  the  contest,  until 
what  seemed  to  be  a  retaliatory  act  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  withdrawingnearly  all  the  troops 
from  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  actnal 
presence  of  the  enemy,  rendered  it  imperative 
that  he  should  make  every  effort  for  the  defence 
of  the  state.  The  constitution  specified  three 
cases  in  which  the  presidrait  could  call  upon  a 
Btate  fyr  the  militia,  viz. :  to  ezeonte  the  laws^ 
to  suppress  insnrreotion,  and  to  repdl  iavaaon. 
A  difference  of  opinion  arose  betwem  theprest- 
dent  and  the  governor  as  to  which  was  to  d*- 
olde  that  either  of  these  exigences  exbted. 
There  had  then  been  no  Judicial  deddm  on 
the  snl^ect,  and  the  ophuon  of  the  aapreme 
court  was  asked  on  the  questions  whether  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  states  had  a  r^ht 
to  Ju^e  of  the  exigency,  and  whether,  when 
either  of  the  three  exigencies  did  exist,  the 
militia  could  be  lawfally  commanded  by  any 
officer  but  of  the  militia.  An  answer  to  these 
questions  was  returned,  signed  by  Theophilus 
Parsons,  Samuel  Sewall,  and  Isaac  Parker,  sua- 
taim'ng  the  governor  in  hia  interpretation  of 
the  oonatitation.   Bat  aUhoogh  Gov.  Sbrwag 
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BO  emphaticallrdeollued  answering  calls  wliloh 
he  oonridered  nnconstitotionaL  be  was  readj 
to  adopt  every  measare  which  the  safety  of  the 
state  demanded,  and  to  accede  to  all  requests 
which  he  conudered  within  the  limits  of 
his  oonstitQtional  obligstdona ;  and  the  state 
thronghont  the  war  was  amply  defended,  so 
that  no  evil  resalted  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  state  and  national  anthorities. 

STRONG,  jAioa,  an  American  theological 
writer,  bom  in  New  York,  Ang.  14, 1823.  He 
was  gradnated  attheWesIeyan  anivergity.Mid- 
dletown,  Ooun.,  in  1844.  In  1852  he  published 
a  "Harmony  and  Ezpoution  of  the  Gospels," 
and  in  1854  a  "  Greek  Harmcmy  of  the  Go^els" 
on  a  similar  plan,  and  also  an  abtidjpnent  of 
the  forms  ana  ^estiona  npon  it  He  is  also 
the  anthor  of  bnef  manuals  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew grammar,  an  outline  of  theology,  and  an 
"  Appeal  to  Sunday  Scho(*  Efforts and  of 
T&iious  articles,  chiefly  on  biblical  topics,  in  the 
"  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview,"  and  a  series  of 
communications  in  the  "Ohristian  Advocate 
and  Journal,"  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation, which  elicited  much  controversy.  He 
has  b&en  for  several  years  engaged,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bev.  Dr.  McOlintock,  on  an  ex- 
tensive "  Oyclopffidia  of  Biblical,  Theological, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,"  which  is  now 
(Feb.  1862)  nearly  ready  for  publication.  In 
1866  he  received,  although  a  layman,  the  hon- 
ora^  deme  of  DJ).  ftwn  Uie  Wedeyan  nnt- 
Torsi^.  In  1858  he  become  profossor  of  bibli- 
cal literatare  and  acting  preaident  of  the  Troy 
nuiverrity,  K.  T.,  whiwi  position  he  resigned 
In  Deo.  1861. 

8TB0NTIA,  or  Strontlut,  an  alkaline  earth, 
of  which  strontium  is  the  metallic  base,  repre- 
sented by  the  formala  6rO,  chemical  equiva- 
lent 62,  obtained  from  its  nitrate  by  ignition. 
It  was  first  distinguished  from  barytes  by  Dr. 
Hope  in  1792,  and  was  named  by  him  from 
Btrontian,  in  Aigyleshire,  Scotiand,  where  the 
mineral  compound  containing  it  was  found. 
Pure  strontia  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as'barytes  from  ite  corresponding  salts.  It  is  a 
grayifdi  white,  porous  snbstanoe,  infbsible,  not 
volatile,  of  alluUne  reaotionf  and  having  an 
aorldj  baming  taste.  It  slakes  like  lime,  and 
dissolves  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water  or  60  parts 
of  cold  watOT.  It  resembles  barytes,  but  its 
salts  are  not  poisonous  like  those  of  the  latter 
rtibstance.  Oombined  with  carbonic  add,  it 
forms  the  mineral  strontianite,  which  occurs 
in  Scotland  in  veins  traversing  gneiss  along  with 
galena  and  heavy  spar.  It  condsts  of  strontia 
70.19  and  carbonic  acid  29.81  per  cent.  It  is 
of  light  shades  of  yellow  or  green,  gray,  or 
white,  more  or  leas  transparent ;  lustre  vitre- 
ons;  hardnesH  8.6  to4;  speciflo gravity 8,606  to 
8.718.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  its  property  of 
communicating  a  reddish  tinge  to  flaine.  In 
the  United  States  the  mineral  occurs  at  Bchoha- 
rte  and  at  Warwick,  Orange  ca,  and  at  senral 
localities  In  Jeffowm  co.,  N.  Y.  Btrontia  also 
ooonta  combined  vith  snlphnrio  add,  forming 


l2ie  mineral  cdestine  or  snlphate  of  stirontla, 
which  consists  of  strontia  66.4  and  snlphnria 
acid  48.6  per  cent  This  is  of  vitreous  lustre, 
white  or  faintiy  bluish  or  reddish,  and  more  or 
less  transparent;  hardness  8  to  8^;  specific 
gravity  8.96.  Its  crjstals  are  modified  fornu  of 
the  right  rhombic  prism,  and  ar^  found  in  great 
perfection  and  of  large  size  on  Drummond's 
island,  Lake  Huron. — The  nitrate  is  the  only 
strontia  compound  of  importance.  It  is  the  in- 
gredient nsed  in  fireworks  for  {pving  a  crimson 
color  to  the  flames,  and  is  prepared  by  convert- 
ing the  native  sulphate  into  the  sulphnret  by 
heating  it  mixed  with  charcoal  in  a  cmdble, 
and  decomposing  the  snlphnret,  dissolved  in 
water,  witii  dilute  nitric  add.  Oolorless  trans- 
parent crystals  of  droder  octahedral  form  sep- 
arate on  the  eviration  of  the  neutral  or  add 
solution.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  aloohol,  hot 
dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  one  half  part 
of  boiling  water.  A  beantifnl  exhibition  of 
red  fire  is  prepared  by  treating  bibnlona  paper 
with  nitric  and  solphuric  acids,  and,  after 
washing  out  all  the  free  acid  and  drying,  satu- 
rating it  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  stron- 
tia or  chloride  of  strontium.  The  chloride  is 
prepared  by  using  hydrochloric  instead  of  ni- 
tric acid  in  decomposing  the  sulphnret  A 
mixture  that  deflagrates  with  a  ma^iificeut  red 
color,  but  which  is  very  dangerous  to  make 
and  to  keep,  is  prepared  of  40  parts  of  nitrate 
of  strontia,  6  ifl  chlorate  of  potash,  IS  of 
snlphur,  and  4  of  sulphnret  cf  antimony.  Its 
spontaneous  explosion  has  been  the  cause  oS 
some  frightAil  accidents. — Strontium,  l^e  me- 
tallic base,  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  in  1807, 
but  was  first  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Bun- 
sen  and  Matthiessen  in  1866,  It  is  a  midleable 
metal,  of  pale  yellow  color,  and  burns  in  the 
air  with  a  yellowish  flame  emitting  sparka 

STROPHE  (Gr.,  from  oTpt4>a,  to  turn  round), 
a  division  of  the  Greek  choral  ode,  much  the 
same  as  a  stanza.  Opposed  to  it  is  the  anti- 
strophe.  The  chorus  recited  these  vsriotu 
parts  of  the  poem  with  tiieir  &ces  toward  the 
different  sides  of  the  theatre,  and  turned  to  the 
one  or  the  ot^er  ride  as  th^  began  the  reqteo- 
tive  divisions;  hence  tiie  name. 

BTBTTENSEE^  Karl  Auovst  tov,  a  German 
statesman  and  anthor,  bom  in  Halle,  Aug.  18; 
1736,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct  17,  1804.  He  was 
educated  at  the  orphan  house  and  the  univer- 
rity  of  Halle,  and  in  1766  was  appointed  a  leo* 
turer  on  mathematics  and  Hebrew  at  Halle,  and 
the  next  year  professor  at  the  military  academy 
of  Liegnitz.  In  1769  he  was  called  by  his 
brother  Count  Stmensee  to  Copenhagen  to 
take  chaise  of  the  finances  of  the  Danish  king- 
dom, and  on  his  brother's  downfall  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  released, 
returned  to  Prussia,  and  retired  to  his  country 
seat  at  Alzenau  in  Silesia.  In  1782  he  was 
made  conncOIor  of  finances  and  director  of 
maritime  trade  at  Berlin,  and  distingmshed 
himself  by  measures  whidi  neatly  increased 
Ihe  trade  of  Fnuria.  In  1789  he  was  ennobled 
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under  the  name  of  Ton  Karkbaoh,  and  in  1791 
mpointed  minister  of  state,  and  president  of 
toe  boftrd  of  excise,  wMoh  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  published  sereral  valaable  works 
on  military  science^  political  economy,  and 
oommeroe. — Johasm  Fbudbioh,  count,  a  Dan- 
id>  statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Halle,  Ang.*  6,  ITST,  ezecated  at  Oopen- 
bagen,  April  28,  1772.  His  earlj  ednoation  was 
aeqcired  in  Srancke^s  or[>han  hoase,  and  he 
stadied  medicine  at  the  oniTermbr  of  Halle,  re- 
ceiving his  diploma  in  1757.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  pablio  physician  at  Alt<Ma,md 
in  1768-w-a8  em^Ted  to  attend  Ohzistian  VH. 
of  Denmark  in  hia  tour  throogh  Germany, 
YnaoBy  and  nigland.  Hia  agreeable  and  in- 
■iDUwig  manners  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Uttg,  and  he  was  a  ready  companion  in  his 
prm^acy.  With  consommate  address,  he 
gfioM  Ui«  good  win  of  the  qaeen  (Caroline 
Matilda,  uster  of  George  HI.  of^England),  who 
was  at  first  pnyndioed  against  him,  and  for 
nearly  S  years  he  was  the  actual  mler  of  Den- 
mark. In  1770  he  was  intmsted  with  the  phys- 
ical ednoation  of  the  crown  prince,  afterward 
Frederic  YI.,  and  soon  after  caused  the  king 
to  dejprive  Oonnt  Bemstorff  of  his  seat  in  the 
oonncil  of  state,  and  appoint  Oonnt  Bantzan- 
Aflchbadi  In  lus  place.  He  obt^ed  the  re- 
call tram  Fnm»  of  Ids  profligate  Mend  Ene- 
wold  Ton  Brandt,  who  had  been  banished  some 
years  befbre,  and  through  him  he  aooomplished 
many  of  his  purposes.  The  king  gave  himself 
up  to  Ticioos  indnlgenoe,  and  two  parties  strove 
to  obtain  the  power,  the  party  of  the  qneen 
dowager  led  by  Oonnt  Bemstorff,  and  the 
party  of  the  qneen  led  by  Stmensee.  The  lat- 
ter triomphedf  and  Straensee  was  appointed 
prime  mioister  with  almost  unlimited  powers. 
He  soon  persuaded  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
council  of  state,  and  to  institute  in  its  place 
the  commission  of  conference,  composed  of  his 
own  oreatores.  This  measure,  though  con- 
finoing  his  power  at  the  time,  bronj^t  great 
odium  on  Straensee,  as  subverting,  through 
the  inflnenoe  of  a  foreigner,  the  Danish  consti- 
toticm,  and  depriving  the  nobility  of  thw 
hereditary  power.  Oomit  Bantzan,  who  had 
been  promoted  by  his  influence,  being  deprived 
by  tills  act  of  omoe,  went  over  to  the  party  of 
tiie  qneen  dowager,  and  became  one  of  hia  bit- 
terest enenues.  The  finances  of  the  country 
were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  by  ii^udicious 
measures  of  taxatioo  be  increased  the  public 
hostility  to  his  administration.  Scandals  were 
circulated  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  the 
queen,  and  he  suppressed  them  by  silencing 
ue  press.  The  party  of  the  qneen  dowager, 
bitteriy  hostile  to  him,  sought  an  opportonity 
of  desbvying  him,  and  the  partial  failore  of  his 
inteUectoal  powers,  overtasked  hv  his  labors 
sod  his  Ueentionsneas,  soon  ftimluted  it.  The 
king  was  forced  by  the  queen  dowager  and  her 
ptisans  to  sign  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
BtmoisM  and  hia  brother,  whom  he  had  made 
«oattdlli»r  of  jnatioe^  Brandt,  Qneen  (^u«dine 


Matildsj  and  all  their  adherents,  which  was 
aocomplished  Jan.  16,  177S.  Straensee  and 
Brandt  were  tried  by  a  special  oommismon,  and 
sentenced  to  decutitation,  their  right  hands  to 
be  cut  ofi',  their  bodies  quartered  and  broken 
on  tiie  wheel,  and  their  heads  and  hands  to  be 
stuck  ^on  a  pole.  This  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  in  all  its  details.  During  his  im- 
prisonment Strnenaee  profe^ed  penitence  and 
conversion  from  scepticism  to  Ohristianity,  and 
made  a  written  confession  of  his  errors  and 
crimes. 

STBUTT,  JosBFH,  an  English  antiquary  and 
artist,  bom  in  Springfield,  Essex,  Oct  27, 1742, 
died  in  London,  Got,  16, 1802.  At  14  years  of 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Bylond,  the  engra* 
ver,  and  he  subsequently  studied  oil  painting  at 
the  royal  academy,  although  he  never  aooom- 
plished much  in  that  line.  A  taste  for  antiqui- 
ties led  him  to  i)asB  much  time  in  the  readmg 
room  of  the  British  museum,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  t^e  rare  manuscripts  resulted  in  the 
preparation  of  his  first  work,  The  Begal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England,  containing 
the  Bepresentations  of  the  Eagliah  Monarchs 
from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry  YDI." 
(4to.,  1778).  His  remaining  works  c<miprise 
"  Horda-Angel-Oynnan,  or  a  OtHnpleie  View  oi 
the  scanners,  Onstwna,  Arms,  Habits,  Ae^  of  the 
InliabltantB  of  EngUmd  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons"  (8  vols.  4to.,  1774r-'6);  "Chronicle 
of  England"  (2  vols.  4to.,  l777-'8),  intended 
to  comprise  6  vols.,  bat  which  from  want  of 
encouragement  he  terminated  with  the  Kor- 
man  conquest;  "Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Engravers"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1786-'6);  "Complete 
View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of 
England,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Sax- 
ons" (2  vols-  179a-'9);  and  "The  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England"  (4to.^801), 
a  popnlar  work,  and  well  known  by  Hone  s 
edition  (8vo.,  1880).  He  left,  beside  some  mis* 
ceUaneoos  pieces,  a  fragment  of  a  romance  enti- 
tled "  Queen  Hoo  Hall,"  which,  at  the  request 
of  Murray  the  pnblisher,  was  completed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  1608.  Stmtt  also  eiuorAved  a 
series  of  plates  jUnstrating  the  "Pilgrim's 
Prcwresa,"  and  a  number  of  sin^e  works.  He 
died  in  poverty. 

STEUVE,  FsmnsioH  Gbobo  Wilhblk  vott, 
a  Busdan  a^ronomer,  bom  in  Altona,  April  15, 
1798.  He  was  educated  at  the  nniversity  of 
Dorpat,  and  in  1818  was  attached  to  the  obser- 
vatory of  that  city,  of  which  he  became  direct- 
or in  1817.  In  1889  he  was  made  director  of 
the  magnificent  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  which 
position  he  still  retains,  and  was  not  long  after 
made  coundllor  of  state.  He  has  confined 
his  labors  as  an  astronomer  principally  to 
the  observation  of  fixed  and  do^le  stars,  and 
has  made  large  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  bodies.  ^  has  also  beoi  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  labors  connected  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  astronomical  science,  such  as  the 
triwigulation  of  livonta,  measuring  the  de- 
grees of  latitode  in  the  Baltio  proviiue%  meaa* 
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oring  an  BTo  of  the  meridian  between  Swd> 
den  and  Bonthem  Bns^  the  observation  of 
the  eclipses  of  18^  and  1661,  &o.  His  nuMt 
important  works  are:  ObtenationM  Borpa- 
Uiuea  (8  vols.,  Dorpat.  1817-*89);  Catal«ffiu 
Ifbmu  SUUarvm  IhtpUewm  (Dorpat,  1837); 
SMlarum  IhgtHohm  Mtmura  MkromeMem 
i^St.  Petenbnrg,  1827);  Mudm  tPaUrenomit 
&tMaire  aur  la  vois  faetU  la  tMamM  det 
HoiUt  faea  (St.  Petersburg,  184p ;  and  8td- 
lorum  Fixarum  inwrifflu  Du^U^vm  et  MuUi- 
pUeiumPotUiojutMedimpro  Ihocha  1880,  dso. 
(fol..Bt.Pet6rsbQi^,1862).  He  haa  oontribnted 
mnch  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  academy  of 
Bciencea  of  8t  Petersburg. — Orro  Whoeui,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  May  7, 1819.  Educated 
under  his  father's  direotionf  and  now  second 
astronomer  at  Pidkowa,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  numerous  astronomical  disooveries, 
.Inoluding  over  500  new  double  stars  and  asatel- 
lite  of  Uranus,  and  by  some  interesting  conolu- 
siotts  in  regard  to  the  ring  of  Saturn.  He 
haa  published  narratiTea  of  two  efaroDomefano 
oxpeditions  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Bus- 
dan  goremment,  and  ohserrationB  on  Biela's 

comet  

STRXrVE,  Geoko  Adam,  a  German  Jurist, 
bom  in  Ifagdebnrg,  Sept.  36, 1619,  died  in  Jena, 
I>ec.  18, 1693.  He  studied  law  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Jena  and  Helmstedt,  and  in  1 646  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  law  in  the  former,  and  m 
1648  assessor  to  the  high  court  of  the  circle 
of  fiaiony.  In  1667  he  was  appointed  privy 
conncUlor  to  the  duke  of  Weunar,  and  was 
selected  as  his  advocate  in  the  case  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  In 
1674  he  returned  to  Jena  as  professor  of  canon 
law  and  erdinariiu  at  the  Jndidal  eollms,  and 
in  1680  was  appdnted  president  of  the  re< 
genoy  At  Jena,  the  duke  being  a  minw.  He 
published  18  elaborate  treaoses  on  law,  of 
which  the  most  important  are:  i^nU^;maJimt 
Mnidalii  (Jena,  1668);  Aftitagmata  Juri^tnt- 
dmUa  Oivilia  ^1666);  and  Juritpnidmtia  Bo- 
mano-Oenmnica  J^brMuu  (1670). — Bukehaud 
OoTTHBiiF,  a  German  Jurist,  son  of  the  preced- 
iog,  bom  in  Weimar,  ]l£ay  26,  1671,  died  in 
Jena,  Hay  34, 1788.  He  studied  at  Jena  and 
Tarious  (yther  German  and  Dutch  universities, 
and  .  in  1692  engaged  at  Jena  with  one  of  his 
brothers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  which  they  soon  beggared  themselves.  ^ 
He  afterward  devoted  himself  for  two  years  to  * 
tho  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of 
Tanler  and  Aradt,  lud  In  1697  waa  i^ipomted 
cnrator  of  the  librazy  of  the  m^reraify  of  Jena. 
In  1704  he  suooeeded  Schubart  as  profeaaor  (tf 
history,  and  in  1713  waa  appointed  by  the  uni- 
versity historiographer  and  coumsillor,  and  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  law.  In  1717  he  waa 
appointed  privy  councillor  by  the  reigidng 
ptwce  of  Baireuth,  and  in  1730  by  the  oaxon 
oourt  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to 
reduce  statistics  to  a  system.   Hie  mcwt  im- 

Sortant  of  his  numerous  works  la  his  Oorpxu 
urit  ISMum  (Jena,  1748). 


STBITTE,  GuBTAT  tov,  a  German  writer  aad 
politician,  bom  in  livonia  in  1806.  He  studied 
law  at  the  German  universities,  was  for  scmie 
time  aeoretary  of  the  embassy  of  Oldenburg  at 
Frankfort,  and  soon  after  settied  as  a  lawyer  at 
Mannhaiin  in  the  grand  ducAy  of  Baden,  where 
he  made  himself  known  as  a  liberal  Joomaliat, 
as  a  maker  in  pf^tieal  meeting!^  and  as  a  idire- 
Dolo^at  In  1648  he  made  two  finitleaa  in- 
surrectionary attempts  to  introduce  a  republi- 
can  form  of  government  into  Baden,  and  after 
the  first  fidlure  retired  to  Switzerluid,  whera 
he  published  with  K.  Heinzen  a  ''Plan  for 
Bevolntionlziug  and  Bepnblicanizing  Germa- 
ny." The  second  attempt  ended  with  a  de- 
feat at  Stanfen.  Being  arrested  on  Sept.  36, 
he  was'  sentenced  on  March  80,  1649,  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  lie  was  however  on  Htqr 
34  liberated  by  the  success  of  the  revolution, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly of  Baden,  in  which  he  was  the  princbal 
leader  of  the  republican  party.  After  the 
solution  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the 
suppression  of  the  revolution  he  went  to  Swit»> 
etund,  whioh  he  was  aeon  forced  to  laave.  "Bio 
then  went  to  England,  and  in  1861  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  first  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  political  weekly  journal  {Der 
Zutehauer),  and  ^ter  its  discontinuance  devoted 
himself  to  the  compilation  of  a  Tmiversal  histo- 
ry of  the  world.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil 
war  in  tiie  United  States  in  1861  he  entered  the 
ranks  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  soon  elected 
captain  in  the  8th  refpment  New  York  volun- 
teers. Beside  several  works  on  phrenolotn-,  he 
has  published  Das  Hffmiliche  Meeht  det  Deut- 
aehe%  Bundet  (2  vols.,  Mannheim,  1646) ;  Sys- 
tem der  StaaUwUt^ueht^ften  (4  toU.,  FrankftHt^ 
1647-'6);  QachiehU  der  drei  VoUtierhOwum 
in  Saden  (Bonn,  1849) ;  WeUgeaehiehte  (9  vola., 
Kew  Torkj  1864-'8);  and  Da*  Seeoliabmt 
Zdtalter  (New  York,  1869-'60), 

STRYCHNIA,  or  STRYOHNnra,  a  poisonons 
alkaloid  obtained  from  several  species  of  plants 
of  the  genus  atryehnoi.  (See  jSvx  Voiaoi.) 
it  was  discoTcred  in  1818  by  Pelletier  und 
Oarenton  in  the  nnx  vomica  and  bean  of  8t. 
Ignatius,  to  the  amount  of  0.4  per  cent,  in  the 
former,  and  1.3  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  The 
8.  timiU  sfibrds  it  most  readily  and  of  the 
purest  quality,  but  this  ^ecies  is  too  rare  to  be 
of  practical  importance;  and  the  bean  of  St. 
Ignatius  for  a  similar  reason  is  little  employed 
compared  with  the  naz  vomica.  Sevo'al  meth- 
ods are  adopted  ibr  redndngthe  seeds  to  pov- 
der  before  extracting  tiie  lukaloid.  They  aro 
rasped  with  a  file,  or  aofteaed  by  steam,  then 
alioed  and  ground  when  dry;  or,  as  practised 
by  tiie  large  mannfoctnrers,  the  whole  seeda 
are  macerated  in  dilute  su^hurio  add,  and 
■team  is  passed  throng  them  ht  a  covered  vat 
lined  with  lead.  They  are  then  noond,  and 
the  pulp  is  lixiviated  or  expressed.  If  pnre 
water  alone  is  used,  the  strychnia  is  obtamed 
as  an  igasnrate,  and  if  it  is  acidulated  with 
SQ^niw  or  hrorochlorio  acU,  then  as  a  aalt 
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of  these  adds.  After  the  iDfkuion  Is  oonoen- 
teated,  the  salt  is  decomposed  hj  adding  lime, 
and  the  strychnia  &I1b  with  the  excess  of  lime 
and  imparities.  These  being  separated,  boiling 
alcohol  dissolves  t^e  stryolmia,  and  by  evapo- 
ration this  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  may 
be  pnriQed  and  decolored  by  redlssolving  and 
crystallizing  several  times,  or  by  converting 
into  a  snlpfaate  with  solpharic  acid,  then  de- 
colorizing with  animal  (^arooal,  and  recover- 
ing the  strychnia  by  decomposing  the  salt  with 
ammonia.  The  aluli  brnda  accompanies  the 
Btryohoia,  and  may  be  almost  entirely  removed 
in  the  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol,  in 
wldch  when  oold  brada  is  mnch  more  sdnUe 
than  strychnia.  Their  medicinal  properties 
are  very  similar,  but  much  less  strongly  marked 
in  bmcia.  When  strychnia  Is  rapidly  crystal- 
lized from  its  solation,  it  is  a  white  grannlar 
powder ;  bat  if  time  be  given  it  crystfulizes  19 
octahedrons  or  qnadrilateral  prisms.  Uicro- 
soopic  crystals  were  observed  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Beese  of  Philadelphia  on  evaporating  single 
drops  of  water  npon  a  slip  of  glass,  when  uie 
qoantlty  present  conld  not  exceed  tsvVbv  & 
grain  in  weight.  Some  of  the  crystals  wpeared 
mrcolar,  others  stellate  and  scallope^  inter- 
mingled with  dentated  crosslets.  His  paper 
Txpon  atiyehnia  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
the  ICsdioal  Seienoes,"  for  Oot  1861,  presents 
mnoh  Talnable  information  npon  this  snbstanoe 
and  the  means  of  detecting  Its  presence,  and  is 
the  anthority  for  what  foTlovs  respecting  the 
methods  of  detecting  it  Strychnia  is  an  in- 
tensely bitter  substance,  one  grain,  according 
to  Dr.  Reese,  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of  water, 
communicating  a  perceptible  taste  when  the 
mouth  is  forcibly  nnsed  with  the  water.  It  is 
withont  odor,  and  imdergoes  no  change  in  the 
air.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  is  not  volatile,  bat  melts 
like  a  resin,  and  is  soon  decomposed.  It  dis- 
solves in  the  volatile  oils  and  in  boiling  alco- 
hol^ bat  scarcely  at  all  in  water,  ether,  or  ab* 
solute  alcohol.  Its  composition,  aocording  to 
Uebig,  is  represented  bjr  the  formula  NsO**  Hu 
0«,  bnt  othw  antiiorities  fpvo  very  difl^ent 
proportions  of  these  elements.  The  salts  of 
strychnia  when  in  solution  are  decomposed  by 
title  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  and  by  tannic 
add. — The  effects  of  strychnia  upon  the  anunal 
systom  are  very  remarkable.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  deadly  poisons  known.  One 
dxth  of  a  gr»n  of  the  pure  alkali  has  been 
known  to  kill  a  dog  in  half  a  minute,  and  less 
thuL  a  grun  would  probably  destroy  hnman 
life.  The  strength  of  the  commercial  article  is, 
however,  very  variable.  The  poison  acts  alike 
whether  ^plied  externally  to  a  fresh  wonnd 
or  injected  into  the  veins,  and  its  effects  are 
eommunicated  by  ii^jecting  the  blood  of  an  »ai- 
mal  under  its  mflnenoe  mto  the  veina  of  an- 
other ;  they  are  exhibited  by  oonvnUdons  soon 
lenninating  in  death.  Various  uitidotes  have 
been  proposed,  but  in  oases  of  poisoning  there 
can  rarely  be  time  for  tiidr  exhibition.  Ctem- 
phor  taken  internally  is  said  to  correct  the 


polsonons  effects,  and  oMoroform  Is  probably 
still  more  efficacions.  Ooninm  is  the  most  ex- 
act antidotal  or  antagonistic  remedy.  A  case 
is  reported  of  a  boy  in  Cortland  00.,  !N^.  Y.,  who 
took  about  two  grains  of  strychnia  in  mistake 
for  morphia,  and  was  soon  after  seized  witii 
violent  tetanic  spasms,  locked  jaw,  &o.  Ohlo- 
roform  was  administered  freely,  by  inhalation 
and  application  along  the  spine,  and  in  10  min- 
utes the  patient  became  perfectly  quiet  under 
its  inflnence.  On  withdrawing  it  the  spasms 
returned ;  but  by  keepiog  him  under  tiie  effects 
of  the  aiUBSthenc  4^  hours,  the  poison  was  ab- 
sorbed and  the  boy  recovered.  As  a  medicine 
Btryduda  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
nux  vomica,  and  is  introduced  into  the  system 
either  by  implication  to  a  fresh  wonnd,  Iqjec- 
tion  into  the  veins,  or  by  taking  it  iutenudlyin 
pills  or  in  solution  in  acidulated  water.  The 
pills  commonly  contain  from  to  ^  of  a  grain 
each,  and  after  the  first  dose  the  others  are 
regulated  according  to  the  observed  effects,  tiie 
strength  of  the  medicine  being  always  uncer- 
tain.  Strychnia  is  the  most  nsefol  remedy 
agiunst  muacnlar  debility  and  simple  paralyds, 
and  for  constipation  arising  from  debility  of 
the  mnscnlar  coat  of  the  bowels.— The  pres- 
ence of  strychnia,  even  in  inconceivably  small 
qoaatities,  is  iodioated  by  several  ourions  and 
most  satiB&otory  tests.  The  diief  of  tiiese, 
called  tiie  color  test,  depends  on  the  proper- 
ty, pecnliar  to  strydmia,  of  exhibiting  a  bean- 
tifm  play  of  colors  when,  in  the  presence  of 
snlphnric  acid,  it  is  broi^^ht  in  contact  vitii 
certain  oxidizing  bodies,  snch  as  the  perox- 
ides of  lead  and  manganese,  bichromate  of 
potash,  ferridcyanide  of  potassiam  (red  prus- 
siate),  and  permanganate  of  potash.  When  a 
small  fragment  of  strychnia  on  a  white  plate 
is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  strong  solphurio 
acid,  and  either  one  of  these  bodies  is  stin^  in 
contact  witii  it,  a  rich  violet  blue  color  appears, 
which  very  soon  chaises  to  a  mnlberry  pur- 
ple, and  ^tervard  to  light  red.  Dr.  Beese  is 
podtive  that  the  reactions  of  some  othw  sab- 
stanoes  cited  as  resembling  those  of  strychnia 
under  these  circumstances  are  in  reality  differ- 
ent when  the  experiment  is  carefully  made. 
So  delicate  is  this  test,  that  he  succeeded  in  de- 
tecting by  it  the  presence  of  stryobnia  in  pore 
solutions  oontaimog  only  rr^Vm  of  the  alka- 
loid. In  mixtures,  snch  as  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  containing  organic  aubstanoes,  it  is 
readily  discovered  when  present  in  proportion 
eqnal  to  &  grdn  to  a  pint  of  the  itiixtnre, 
this  beii^  first  rednced  to  a  small  bulk  by 
evaporation.  A  drop  of  the  matter  to  be  test- 
ed IS  very  carefblly  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
tonperature  too  low  for  the  strychflia  to  be 
decomposed,  npon  a  clean  white  porcelain  snr- 
£ace.  A  drop  oi  pure  and  strong  aulphurio 
add,  taken  oat  of  the  bottie  on  tiie  end  of  a 
finely  pointed  glass  rod,  is  then  placed  near  to 
the  dry  spot  on  the  pozoeUun,  and  a  littie  of  it 
is  to  be  drawn  along  in  contact  with  the  spot, 
nen  a  very  small  ciTstal  of  tlie  bichromate  of 
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potash,  or,  better,  of  the  frarridoyanide  of  potas- 
dmn,  is  to  be  moTed  onoe  or  twice  over  the 
moisten^  spot,  when  the  oharaoteristio  reac- 
tions will  be  observed  in  case  of  the  presence 
of  Btryohnia.  Instead  of  ndng  an  oxidi^ng 
body,  Dr.  Letheby  brines  oat  the  blae  color 
from  the  spot  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  piece 
of  platinmn  foil,  and  moistened  witii  solpnnrio 
acid,  by  oonneotisg  the  foil  with  the  positive 
pole  oi  a  eingle  cell  of  Cbwe's  or  Smee's  bat* 
tor,  and  tiie  acid  with  the  negative  pole. 
Tbaa  metiiod  is  not  fomid  bo  satisfactory*  by 
Dr.  Beese,  for  sereral  reasons,  as  that  already 
given.  Both  of  them  ful  when  morphia  in 
eqnal  or  larger  quantities  than  the  stiycimia 
has  been  added  to  ^e  mixture  of  organio  snb- 
stances.  Another  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  Btrychnia  is  by  what  is  known  as 
the  frog  t«et.  If  the  body  and  hind  1^  of  a 
frt>g  are  immersed  in  a  strychnia  solotion,  te- 
tanic spasms  ensne  on  the  absorption  of  an 
exceedjjigly  small  portion  of  the  poison;  the 
same  effect  follows  the  iifjection  of  a  few  drops 
through  file  oesophagus,  or  into  tiie  tissue  of  the 
thorax  or  abdomen.  The  smallwt  nzed  frogs 
flhoidd  be  sdeeted,  not  more  than  li  inches 
long  or  of  50  grabs  w«ght.  A  frog  wdghing 
as  grains  truted  for  half  an  honr  by  tho 
first  method,  in  a  solution  contdning  one  grain 
of  strychnia  to  8  gallons  of  water  (each  drop 
CMiseqnently  representing  ^ttt  of  a  grain), 
exhibited  decided  convnlsions  and  suddenly 
died.  This  test,  in  connection  with  the  color 
test  and  the  extreme  bittemeas  of  strychnia  so- 
lutions, is  regarded  as  abondantiy  Bn]B5oient  to 
determine  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid.  The 
fit)g  test  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  is 
scarcely  affected,  if  at  all,  by  the  presence  of 
morphia. 

STRTPE,  John,  an  English  divine  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  London,  Nov.  13, 1048,  died  Dee. 
18,1787.  He  was  edooated  at  St  Fool's  school 
at  Oambrldge,  and  in  1660  became  uunister 
of  Low  Leyton  in  Essex,  where  he  continued 
until  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death.  Hia 
prindpal  works  are :  '*  Memorials  of  the  most 
ranovm&d  Father  in  God,  Thomas  Oraumer, 
sometime  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury" 
(fol.,  1694);  "The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir 
Thomas  Smith"  (8vo.,  1698) ;  "  Historical  Col- 
lections relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop 
Aylmer"(8vo.,  1701);  "  Annals  of  the  Beformar 
tion"  (4  vols,  fol.,  1709-'31);  and  "Ecclesiasti- 
cal Memoirs"  (3  vols,  fol.,  1731).  He  publish- 
ed an  edition  of  Stow^s  "  Sarvey  of  London" 

gl  vols,  fol.,  1720),  though  Stow's  matter  was 
at  little  more  than  a  nndeos  for  his  own 
floonmniations  in  anti^iarian  research.  EQs 
works  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  (30  vols.  Sto., 
1833-*8),  affording  very  valnable  docmnents  for 
the  eoclenastical  history  of  England. 

STUART,  the  name  of  a  royal  family  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  ori^  of  the 
family  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ;  but  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Fleanchus,  son  of  Ban^o, 
on  the  murder  of  his  fother  by  Mhcbedi,  fled 


uto  Wales  in  1066,  where  he  married  a  dau^t- 
ter  of  a  ehlef  named  Griffithar  Llewellyn ;  the 
son  of  Fleanchus,  Walter  1.  (died  1118),  return- 
ed to  Scotland,  and  became  steward  of  the 
household  of  Malcolm  III.,  which  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  from  which 
the  surname  Staart  was  derived.  Walter  was 
suoceeded  by  bis  son  Alan,  he  by  another  Walter, 
8d  high  steward,  and  he  by  Aloander,  who  in 
1109  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Dmes,  and 
left  his  office  to  his  son  Walter  m.,  vho  con- 
spired agaiost  King  Alexander  IT.,  and  was  sab- 
seqnentiy  poisoned  by  his  wife  Alda  of  Dembe. 
Waltar*sson  and  successor  Alexander  was  regent 
during  die  nunority  of  Alexander  III.  His  soi 
James  was  regent  after  the  death  of  that  kmg^ 
and  died  in  1809.  Walter  UI.,  who  sncoeeded  Us 
frither,  married  Maijory,  daughter  of  Robert 
Bmce,  in  1816,  npon  whom,  in  fjdiure  of  the  birth 
,of  an  heir  male  to  her  father,  tiie  crown  was 
settled  by  act  of  parliament  at  Ayr,  April  36, 
1816.  Maiyory  died  in  giving  birth  to  Robert, 
afterward  Robert  II.  of  Scotland ;  but  David 
IL,  son  of  Robert  Brace  by  a  second  marriage, 
came  to  the  throne  in  1834  as  a  minor,  km 
after  a  snocesdon  of  regrendes  Robert  tlie 
Stewart,  in  ooiganotion  witii  the  earl  of  KOTsy, 
became  r^nt  in  188^  having  already  distin- 
guished hjjQiself  in  the  battie  of  Halidon,  when, 
Uiou^h  but  16  years  of  age,  he  commanded  a 
division  of  the  Scottidi  army.  In  1886,  the 
earl  of  Moray  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  be  conduded  a  treaty  with  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  regent,  which  ofSce  terminated  m 
1841  by  the  king's  majority.  In  1346,  David 
being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  again  elected  re- 

gmt,  and  held  the  position  till  1867,  when 
avid  was  released.  On  the  death  of  David  in 
1870  he  was  ananimoudydedared  king  wiUi 
the  iS&e  of  Robert  U.  The  licentiousness  of 
this  monarch,  the  douhta  of  the  Intimacy  of 
the  ohOdrai  of  his  first  wife,  and  uie  dmmio 
state  of  war  with  Great  Britdn,  made  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  son  Robert  III.  baras^g 
and  unforttmate  for  the  people.  Robert  l£ 
died  in  1890,  and  Robert  HL  in  1406.  Thesno- 
ceeding  monarchs  of  the  line  (all  of  whom  are 
treated  in  separate  articles)  were  James  I.,  as- 
sassinated in  1437;  James  II.,  who  died  a 
violent  death  in  1460 ;  James  HL,  murdered  in 
1488 ;  James  lY.^lain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
in  1618 ;  James  v.,  son  of  the  preceding  and 
of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  YIII.  oi 
England,  died  in  1543;  Mary,  executed  in 
England  in  1687 ;  her  son  James  YL,  who  suc- 
ceeded Queen  iSizabeth  as  James  L  of 
land,  and  died  in  1636 ;  Oharles  L,  executed 
in  1640;  Oharles  U.,  died  in  1686 ;  James 
IL,  who  was  expdled  from  the  kingdom  in 
1688,  and  died  in  1701,  and  was  the  last  reign- 
ing male  member  of  the  famOy,  thou^  his 
daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William  of  Orange, 
came  to  the  throne  as  queen  regnant  with  Mr 
hosband,  and  his  second  dan^ter  Anne  suc- 
ceeded her  in  1708,  rdgnlng  till  her  death  is 
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1714.  Th«  onlj  son  of  James  IL,  James 
Fnnois  Edirard  Stnart,  vas  a  pretender  to  the 
tiirone  of  England,  and  died  in  Rome  in  1^6. 
His  BOD  Charles  Edward  Stnart  (bom  in  1720, 
died  in  1788),  was  a  second  pretender  to  the 
English  tlirone.  Heorj  Staart,  Cardinal  York, 
brother  of  Charles  Edward,  was  the  last  of  the 
male  line  of  t^e  family,  and  with  bis  death  in 
1607  it  became  extinct.  Its  chief  branches  in 
the  feojale  line  are  the  booses  of  Savoy  and 
Orleans  and  the  duke  of  Modena,  all  descended 
from  Henrietta  Maria,  danghter  of  Charles  I., 
of  which  king  the  dake  of  Modena  is  the  lineal 
represeDtative^  being  thus,  bnt  for  the  act  of 
semement,  heir  to  uhe  crown  of  England.  (See 
Ohablbs  Edwabd^  James  FsufoisEDWAm),  and 
Btcaht,  H.  B.  M.  O.). 

STUART,  Gilbert,  a  Scottish  author,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  in  1742,  or  according  to  some 
aathonties  In  1746,  died  in  Musselburgh,  Aug. 
18,  1786.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence 
and  general  literature,  and  in  1767  published  a 
"Historical  Disquisition  concerning  the  An< 
tiquity  of  the  British  Constitution,"  which  pro- 
cured him  the  degree  of  LLD.  Encouraged 
by  the  Buocess  of  his  next  work,  a  "  View  of 
Society  in  Europe  in  its  Progress  from  Rude- 
ness to  Refinement"  (1768),  he  made  applica- 
tion for  the  vacant  professorship  of  public  law 
in  the  nniversitr  of  Edinbni^h ;  and  failing  in 
this,  on  account  ot  his  character  for  dissipation, 
he  r^ired  to  London,  and  for  several  years 
was  a  oontribntor  to  the  "  Monthly  Review." 
Beturaing  to  Edinbnrgh  in  1773,  lie  started,  in 
ooi\janction  with  William  Smellie,  the  "  Edin- 
boi^h  Magazine  and  Review,"  which  for  4  years 
was  made  the  vehicle  of  savage  strictures  from 
hu  pen  on  prominent  Scotti^  authors.  This 
embittered  spirit  is  observable  in  his  next 
woi^  "Observations  concerning  the  Public 
Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland " 
(8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1779),  an  attack  on  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson, whom  he  especially  hated.  In  1780 
he  published  a  "  History  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Reformation  of  Reli^on  in  Scotland " 
(4to.,  London),  and  in  1782  a  "  ffistoiy  of  Soot- 
land  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Death  of 
Qneen  Mary"  (3  vols.  8to.,  London),  in  which 
he  agmn  attacked  Robertson,  whose  aspersions 
against  the  character  of  the  Scottish  queen  he 
letlously  repelled.  This  is  considered  his 
■blest  performance.  For  several  years  sub- 
■eqnent  to  1782  he  lived  in  Loudon,  contribut- 
ing articles  written  in  his  characteristic  vein  to 
the  Political  Herald"  and  the  "English  Re- 
view," of  which  John  Murray  was  the  proprie- 
tor ;  and  a  few  months  previous  to  his  death 
he  returned  to  Scotland. 

STUART,  GiLBEKT  OHARtBS,  an  American 

nter,  bora  in  Narraganset,  R.  I.,  iu  1766, 
in  Boston  in  July,  1828.  He  received  his 
first  instrDotions  from  a  Scottish  paintor  named 
Alexander,  by  whom,  when  about  18  years  of 
age,  he  was  taken  to  Edinbui^h.  His  master 
dxing  Booa  after  thefr  arrival  in  that  oi^,  he 
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reamed  to  America,  working  his  passags 
home,  it  is  said,  before  the  mast,  ana  com- 
menced practice  as  a  portrait  painter  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  He  removed  thence  successivdy 
to  Boston  and  New  York ;  but  finding  the  war 
of  the  revolution  a  hopeless  obstacle  to  his 
prospects,  he  set  sail  in  1778  for  Loudon, 
wher$  for  a  couple  of  years  he  led  an  irregular 
life,  making  little  progress  toward  establi^iug 
a  reputation,  and  often  at  a  loss  for  actuu 
necessaries.  Havicg  finally  been  introduced  to 
Benjamin  West,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  influence,  he  received  from  him  valuable 
assistance  in  money  and  instruction,  and  for 
several  years  resided  in  his  family.  These  at- 
tentions were  wwraly  acknowledged  by  Btuart, 
who  paintod  a  fall-length  portnut  of  his  bene- 
factor, which  is  now  in  the  Britiah  national 
gallery.  About  1781  he  commenced  practice 
in  Loudon  on  his  own  account,  and  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  as  ^portrait  painter,  riral- 
ling  Reynolds  and  the  best  English  artists  of 
the  day  in  that  department.  Among  his  nu- 
merous sitters  were  George  HI.,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  John 
Kemble,  Col.  Barr6,  Alderman  Boydell,  and 
many  other  di^inguished  persons.  Subse- 
quently he  resided  successively  in  Dublin  and 
Paris,  and  in  the  latter  city  punted  a  portrait 
of  Louis  XVL  Retnrning  to  America  m  179S, 
he  proceeded,  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York, 
to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  painting  Uie 

Sortrait  of  Washington.  The  first  picture  he 
estroyed;  bnt  at  the  second  sitting  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  well  known  head  from 
which  he  painted  all  his  other  portraits  of 
Washington,  and  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  standard  likeness.  The  original  study, 
together  with  a  head  of  Mrs.  Washington,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athena- 
nm.  After  residing  several  years  in  Washing- 
ton, he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  1806 
in  Boston,  where  he  continued  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  art  until  his  death.  His  last 
work  was  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
which  was  finished  by  Sully.  He  had  pre- 
Tionsly  painted  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Miidi- 
son,  Monroe,  and  most  of  ^e  distinguished 
characters  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Union.  His  portnuts  of  persona 
in  private  life  are  most  numerous  in  Boston 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  these,  like  all  hi» 
works,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  freshness  or 
brilliancy  through  lapse  of  time.  As  a  punter 
of  heads  he  holds  the  first  place  among  Ameri- 
can painters,  if  we  except  Copley,  and  his  flesh 
coloring  rivals  the  finest  efibrts  of  any  modem 
school.  Upon  the  extremities  of  his  figures, 
the  draperies,  and  other  accessories,  he  be- 
stowed little  labor,  and  they  are  sometimes  fin- 
ished in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  He  was 
superior  to  almost  every  ouier  pMntor,  aecord- 
ing  to  Washington  Allston^  in  "  the  facnity  of 
distanguidiing  between  the  conventional  ez- 
presnon  which  beltmgs  to  manners,  and  that 
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more  rabtle  indicatioii  of  the  IndiTidQal  mind. 
It  wM  this  which  enabled  him  to  animate  his 
canvas  not  with  the  appearance  of  mere  gen- 
eral life,  bat  with  that  peonliar  distinctive  life 
which  separates  the  hnmblest  individual  from 
his  kind."  Stnart  was  a  man  of  fine  social 
qualities,  and  a  most  accomplished  talker. 

STUART,  Henbt  Benedict  Kabia  Oi.BftiEKT, 
Oardinal  York,  the  last  male  representative 
of  the  Stuart  family,  bom  in  Rome  in  1725, 
died  in  Venice  in  1807.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  pretender  Charles  Edward, 
whom  be  was  preparing  to  aid  with  a  4>ody  of 
French  troops  assembled  at  Dnnltirk,  when  the 
overthrow  oF  the  Jacobites  at  Cnlloden  mined 
the  Stnart  cause  in  Britain.  Ho  subsequently 
took  orders  in  th»  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
in  1747  was  appointed  by  Benedict  XIV.  a 
cardinal.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1788 
he  assnmed  the  title  of  king  of  England  aa 
Henry  IX.,  gratia  Dei,  nonvoluntate  liominum, 
as  the  medal  which  he  caused  to  be  struck  on 
the  occasion  declared.  He  was  sobsequently 
obliged  to  take  refuge  from  French  invasion  in 
Venice,  and  during  the  lost  years  of  his  life 
was  dependent  upon  the  British  court  for  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

STUART,  James,  sometimes  called  Athenian 
Btuart,  an  English  antiqnary  and  architect, 
bom  in  London  in  1718,  died  Feb.  S,  1788.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  punter  of  fans,  a  branch  (tf 
art  then  greatly  in  vogne,  and  to  which  he  de> 
voted  himself  until  about  1743.  For  several 
years  subsequent  to  this  he  resided  in  Rome, 
and  in  1750  he  accompanied  Nicholas  Revetton 
an  antiquarian  tour  to  Greece,  remaining  in 
Athens  from  March,  1761,  to  the  close  of  17B8. 
Returning  to  London  in  1756,  he  set  about 
the  preparation,  in  conjunction  with  his  fel- 
low traveller,  of  a  work  on  the  "  Antiquities 
of  Attiens,"  of'which  the  Ist  volume  appeared 
in  1762,  and  the  2d  and  8d  posthnmoasly  in 
1790-'94.  Snbseqnent  to  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Stuart  was  mnch  employed  in  London  aa 
an  architect. 

STUART,  John,  Earl  of  Bote.  See  Bnrx. 

STUART,  Hoses,  an  American  divine  and 
uthor,  born  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26, 1760, 
died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1862.  He  was 
graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1799,  was  employ- 
ed for  some  time  as  a  teacher,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  years  was  a  tutor  in  Tale  college. 
He  afterward  studied  theology,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  chnrcfa 
of  New  Haven,  March  6,  1806.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  which 
office  he  held  until  1848,  when  he  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  advancing  infirmities  of  age. 
Beside  II  or  12  occasional  sermons,  and  some 
other  minor  works,  he  published  a  "  Grammar 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  without  Points" 
0818);  "Letters  to  the  Rev.  Wi]liam£.Ohaii- 
ning  containing  Remarks  on  his  Sermon  recent- 
\j  preached  and  published  in  Baltimore"  (1610) ; 


a  "Grammar  ot  the  Hebrew  Language  with 
Points"  (1821);  "Letters  to  Dr.  Miller  on  the 
Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  of  God  "  (1^2) ; 
"  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^' 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1827-'8);  "Hebrew  Chrestoma- 
thy"  (1829) ;  "  Essay  on  the  QnesUon  whether 
the  use  of  Distilled  liquors  or  Traffic  in  them  is 
compatible  at  the  present  time  with  making  a 
Profession  of  Christianity"  (1880);  "Letters 
to  Br.  Channing  on  Religious  Liberty"^1880); 
a  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans" 
(1882);  "  The  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism  pro- 
scribed m  the  New  Testament"  (1888);  "A 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect"  (Sd 
ed.,  improved,  1884) ;  "  Hints  on  the  Prophe- 
cies" (2d  ed.,  1842);  "Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse"  (1845);  a  "Letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Worth  American  Review  on  Hebrew 
Grammar"  (1847);  "  A  Scriptural  View  of  the 
Wine  Question"  (1848);  a  "Commentary  on 
Daniel"  (1850);  "Conscience  and  the  Consti- 
tution" (1851) ;  a  "  Commentary  on  Ecclesias- 
tes"  (1861) ;  and  a  "  Commentary  on  Proverbs" 
(1862).  R-ofessor  Stuart  was  distinguished  for 
^at  quickness  and  versatility  of  mind,  indom- 
itable perseverance,  noble  and  generous  im- 
pulses, and  an  enthasiastic  interest  in  every 
subject  that  engaged  his  attention. 

STUCCO  (ItaL),  a  name  implied  to  the  bard 
external  finish  given  to  the  coat  of  plaster  upon 
walls,  Bometbnes  eonsiBting  of  fine  lime  and 
sand  without  hair,  hand-floated  twice  and  well 
trowelled  (seePLASTEBiNo);  bnt  the  term  is  more 
properly  applied  to  a  hard  finish  prepared  of  a 
mixture  of  ground  marble  or  chalk,  with  pure 
lime  as  a  cement,  in  snch  proportions  and  so 
worked  as  to  produce  a  durable  and  uniform 
surface  susceptible  of  polish.  This  sort  is 
adapted  for  coveriog  walls  and  internal  decora- 
tions; bnt  for  external  work  the  mixture  is 
made  of  coarser  materials  and  with  cements 
adapted  to  withstand  the  weather.  Pulverized 
alabaster  or  gypsum  is  sometimes  ifted  instead 
of  marble,  mixed  with  rich  lime,  oareMly 
slaked  and  sifted,  tod  then  trowelled  on  to  a 
rough  coat  until  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth. 
A  solution  of  gelatine  or  strong  glue  or  gum 
arable  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  water  to 
render  the  preparation  more  durable,  and  me- 
tallic oxides  are  added  to  produce  desirable 
tints.  The  cements  or  stuccoes  known  in  Eng- 
land as  Eeenc's,  Martin's,  and  Parian  are  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution either  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potash,  or 
borax,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  baked  at  a 
dull  red  heat  The  preparation  is  pulverized 
and  sifted,  and  is  finally  slaked  with  a  solution 
of  alnm.  Martin's  is  made  with  pearlash  as 
well  as  alnm,  and  is  baked  at  a  higher  heat 
than  the  oUiers.  When  the  surface  is  perfectly 
di^,  it  may  be  polished  by  rabbiog  with  fine 
gnt  stones.  foUowed  by  tripoli  powder,  chalk, 
and  oil.  The  application  described  in  the  ar* 
tide  ScAQuoLA  IS  a  variety  of  stncoo. 

STUHL-WEI8SENBURG  (Hung.  &&m  Ft- 
jindr)^  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
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eonntj  of  the  same  name,  mtaated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Osorg6,  sear  the  border  of  an  ex- 
tensive morass,  86  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Bada ; 
pop.  33,600.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
mtbedral  and  the  ^iecopol  palace.  There  are 
maira&otareB  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  hard- 
mre,  and  several  other  articles.  The  kings  of 
Hongarj  were  formerly  crowned  here,  and  the 
cathedral  contains  many  of  their  tombs. 

STURGEON,  the  name  given  to  the  cartila- 
ginous fisfaea  of  the  class  of  ganoids  and  family 
tlurumida.  The  body  is  w>ngated  and  fbsi- 
form,  covered  with  a  rough  skin  protected  by 
5  longitudinal  rows  of  taberoalar  plates;  the 
largest  of  these  rows  is  along  the  back,  and 
there  is  also  one  on  each  side,  and  one  from 
each  pectoral  to  the  ventral  fins;  the  plates 
are  fl^^oed,  and  marked  with  radiating  atrise. 
The  bead  is  depressed,  and  ends  in  a  long 
triangular  niont  oorered  witii  bony  plates; 
BMKim  fonnel-Bhaped  and  TMt>tniaibIe,  on  the 
under  sor&ee,  without  teeth,  having  in  front  a 
few  depending  barlMSs,  evidently  organs  of 
touch;  gill  covers  very  large  and  gills  free; 
pseodo-branobiw  and  spiracles  are  present,  but 
DO  hranchiostegal  rays;  fins  well  developed, 
the  dorsal  and  anal  opposite  and  behind  the 
ventrals;  tail  heterocercal  or  uosymmetrical, 
the  vertebral  oord  b^ing  prolonged  into  the 
upper  lobe  as  in  the  sharks,  and  strengthened 
by  fulcra  along  its  apper  margin ;  a  soft  cau- 
dal on  the  under  snrfsce  of  the  tail.  The  ver- 
tebral column  consists  of  an  undivided  soft 
eSarda  dotvalu  ;  the  air  bladder  is  very  large, 
communicating  freely  with  the  asBophagus; 
tbtm  is  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  and  a 
oonglomerata  pancreas.  They  are  gmerally 
vi  large  uze,  inhaMtii^  the  norttiem  temper- 
ate seas  of  both  coasts  of  America,  eastern  En- 
rope,  and  western  Asia,  from  which  they  ascend 
rivers  in  spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, retaming  to  the  salt  water  in  antama ; 
spades  are  e\so  found  in  the  great  American 
freih  water  lakes,  which  never  descend  to  the 
sea.  They  are  oviparous ;  the  food  connsts  of 
any  soft  substances  which  they  stir  up  from 
Ae  bottom  with  their  snouts,  and  of  smul  fish ; 
they  have  a  habit  of  jumping  out  of  water, 
generally  considered  for  mere  sport,  but  most 
Ulnly  to  disengage  from  their  plti  and  bodies 
the  lampreys  whieh  eat  into  t£eir  flesh. — The 

riaaeipen$^(JAnu.)  has  the  oharaoters  of 
bmilr.  The  common  sttu^eon  of  Europe 
(A.  $turio,  Unn.)  attains  a  length  of  6  to  10 
feet,  and  sometimes  more ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Caspian  and  Black  seas  and  the  rivers  opening 
huto  them,  and  sometimes  on  the  coasts  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  Baltic ;  the  flesh  is  deli- 
cate, compared  to  veal,  and  was  in  old  times 
oonsidered  a  royal  dish ;  it  was  served  with 
great  pomp  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
in  nnxlern  days  is  held  in  &r  less  esteem ;  still 
it  is  largely  consumed  in  Busaio,  fresh,  salted, 
and  piloted.  A  huger  species,  also  found  in 
the  seas  and  rivers  of  8.  E.  Europe,  is  the  be- 
ll^ {A.  AuM,  linn.),  attaining  a  length  of  13 


to  16  feet  and  a  weight  of  1,900  lbs.,  and  occa- 
sionally of  mnoh  larger  uze;  it  ascends  the 
riven  opening  into  the  Oaqnan  and  Kaek  seaB, 
with  other  and  smaller  speoieB.  The  flesh  is 
tough  and  ox  inferior  qaanty ;  the  sound  or  air 
bladder  fomishes  an  atranunt  supply  of  lain- 

S'ass,  for  which  great  numbers  are  caught  in 
ussia.  (See  Oblattre,  vol.  viii.  p.  123.) 
Oaviare  is  also  made  from  the  roe  of  the  fe- 
male, which  Bometimes  constitutes  ^  of  the 
weight  of  the  fish ;  the  skin  is  used  for  harness 
leather,  and  the  dorsal  cord,  cut  in  pieces  and 
dried,  is  used  as  food.  The  sterlet  (A.  Ru- 
themu,  linn.),  found  in  the  Caspian,  and 
growing  to  a  length  of  2  or  8  feet,  famishes  a 
most  delicate  food  and  the  beet  caviare.  Some 
idea  of  the  commercial  importance  of  this  fish- 
ery may  be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  hi 
1^9,  in  the  Oaspian  sea  alone,  aboat  8,800 
persons  were  employed,  obtaining  786,000 
sturgeons,  yielding  28,600  lbs.  t£  oaviare  and 
1,10$  lbs.  of  isinglass;  t^e  fish  are  taken  in 
nets  as  they  go  up  to  spawn.  The  color  in 
these  species  is  brown  of  various  shades,  the 
plates  whitish,  and  the  abdomen  silvery. — In 
North  America  stui^eons  do  not  InhaMt  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are 
not  found  north  of  the  watersheds  between 
lot.  68^  and  64°  K.,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  S8°  F. ;  they  seldom  en- 
ter clear  cold  streams,  but  ascend  mu^dy  rivers 
in  such  numbers  that  many  large  Indian  tribes 
subsist  entirely  on  their  flesh  in  summer;  each 
watershed  has  its  own  species,  varying  in 
some  minor  characters.  The  sharp-nosed  stur- 
geon {A.  oxyrkynckm.  Hitch.)  attuns  a  length 
of  from  8  to  7  foet;  it  is  fomid  on  the  coasts 
of  New  En|^and,  New  Brnn^ck,  and  Nova- 
Scotia ;  it  is  common  in  I^Qg  Island  sound 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  October,  and  is 
token  by  harpoon  and  in  nets;  the  smaller 
speoimena  are  esteemed  for  the  table;  it  is 
grajrish  brown  above,  silvery  on  the  ddes,  and 
white  below.  The  lake  sturgeon  {A.  rvhieuti' 
dot,  Lesneur)  is  olive  brown  above,  white  be- 
low, with  the  fins  reddish ;  it  attains  a  length 
of  4  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  great  lakes  and 
in  the  Ohio  river.  The  short-nosed  sturgeon 
{A.  breviroitria^  Mitch.)  ia  dusky  above  and 
white  below ;  the  snont  is  short  and  blunt;  it 
attains  a  len^  of  3  to  6  foet,  and  is  so  ocnn- 
mon  in  the  Hudson  that  its  flesh  in  the  mar- 
ket has  been  known  as  Albany  beef;  it  much 
resembles  the  A.  tturio  of  Europe.  Other  spe- 
cies are  described  from  the  northern  waters, 
the  rivers  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  from  Lake 
Superior,  by  Eichardson  and  Agassiz. — The 
genus  polyodon  (Lac<^p.)  or  tpatularia  (Shaw) 
has  the  general  form  of  aciperuer,  but  ia  with- 
out the  bony  p](^«s  on  the  body  and  head ; 
the  snout  is  very  much  elongated,  and  com- 
pressed into  a  thin  leaf-like  organ,  partiy  bony 
and  partiy  cutaneous,  sometimes  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body ;  gill  covers  very  large,  extending 
for  back  in  a  membranous  point;  the  mouth  is 
wide,  with  numerous  minute  teeth  in  the  young 
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anim&I,  which  are  lost  with  age.  The  epoon- 
bill  Btargeon  (P.  folium,  L&oip.)  is  steel-hlue 
above  and  white  below ;  it  attains  a  length  of 
0  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  their  tributaries ;  it  is  also  called  shovel 
fish  and  paddle  fish ;  the  desh  is  occasionallj 
eaten,  bat  is  rather  tongh ;  the  singularly 
shaped  snoot  is  used  to  shovel  np  the  mnd  in 
search  of  food.  The  genns  platiroitra  (Les.) 
is  probably  only  the  adult  of  polyodon,  the 
principal  difference  being  the  absence  of  teeth. 

STURLESON.   See  Snobko  Sttjblkbdn. 

BTUIUI,  JoBANN,  a  German  philologist,  born 
at  Sohleiden,  now  in  Bbenish  Frossia,  Oct.  1, 
1607,  died  in  Strasbourg,  March  8,  1669.  He 
Studied  at  li^ge  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  in  1524  went  to  LouTun,  where  he  spent  5 
jMX^  and,  in  partnership  with  Bndigo*  Rescias, 
eatablished  a  press,  and  printed  some  Greek 
works.  In  1529  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there 
read  public  lectarea  on  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters and  on  logic ;  and  thence  in  1687  to  Btras- 
bonrg  to  become  rector  of  its  newly  establish- 
ed gymnasinm,  which,  under  his  administra- 
tion for  46  years,  acquired  great  celebrity, 
and  in  1566  was  converted  into  a  university. 
The  system  of  education  introdaced  by  him, 
aiming  chiefiy  at  thorough  Latin  scholarship, 
exerted  great  influence  throughout  Germany, 
and  was  the  model  of  that  adopted  by  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  several  times  employed  by 
goTomment  in  a  diplomatio  capacity.  He  was 
a  Lotheran,  but  liberal  to  all  who  suffered  for 
religion^  opinions,  and  was  by  the  persecution 
of  stricter  se^arians  finally  driven  fVomthe 
head  of  his  school.  His  works  are  very  nu- 
merons,  and  are  principally  devoted  to  the 
elacidatiou  of  classic  authors.  His  work  on  a 
system  of  edncation,  Be  LiUranim  Ludit  reete 
aperiendia  Liber  (4to.,  Strasbourg,  1688),  has 
been  several  times  reprinted. 

STUTTGART,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  'WOrtemberg,  situated  on 
the  river  Nesen,  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  88 
m.  E.  B.  E.  from  Oarlsruhe  and  97  m.  S.  E. 
from  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1858,  61,666.  It 
stands  in  a  veir  beautifbl  valley  surrounded 
by  Tine-dad  hilu.  widi  well  wooded  mountains 
in  the  distance.  The  town  is  enoiroled  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  is  enterod  by  S  gates,  and  con- 
rists  of  two  parts,  the  ancient  and  modern, 
with  two  suburbs.  In  the  chief  square  is  a 
fine  old  Gothic  church  with  a  high  tower, 
and  many  ancient  soulptures  and  monuments 
of  the  princes  of  WOrtember^.     The  royal 

galace,  begun  in  1746  and  finished  in  1806, 
I  a  large  building  of  freestone  splendidly  dec- 
orated and  famished  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
old  palace,  completfsd  in  1670,  resembles  a 
feudal  castle,  ana  is  now  occupied  by  officials 
connected  with  the  government.  In  the  same 
square  is  a  monument  to  Schiller  by  Tborwald- 
■en.  The  hospital  church  is  a  Gtotnic  building, 
findy  decorated  in  the  interior,  and  contains 
the  grave  of  Bendilin.  The  town  haU  was 
built  in  the  ISth  omtory.  The  other  pablio 


btdldlngs  and  Institutions  of  importanoe  ar* 
the  mnseum  of  natural  historr;  a  libruy  of 
200,000  volumes  and  8,220  IffiS. ;  a  cabinet  of 
medals  containing  about  17,000  specimens;  a 
museum  of  the  fine  arts,  with  many  vidaable 
statues  and  pictnres;  a  bazaar,  and  a  theatre. 
Stuttgart  has  a  gymnasium,  military  academy, 
polytechnic  school,  school  of  art,  numerous 
schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  charita- 
ble institutions,  and  eztenrive  barracks  and 
government  offices.  The  manufactures  include 
woollen,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  jewelry, 
musical  and  philosophical  instruments,  leather, 
and  tin  ware.  The  book  trade  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  connected  with  it  are  numer- 
ous paper  mills,  type  fouoderies,  lithographic 
establiuunents,  and  printing  offices.  Hie  town 
has  railway  commnmoation  with  all  the  prinoi- 
pal  places  of  Europe,  and  the  Neckar  is  navi- 
gable. A  conriderabie  trade  is  carried  on  in 
different  manufactured  articles,  and  bark.  In 
the  vicinity  are  numerous  parks  and  gardens, 
where  the  public  are  admitted,  inclndmg  Bo- 
senstein,  the  summer  palace  of  the  king ;  and 
Kannstadt,  about  8  miles  distant,  is  resorted  to 
by  the  citizens  and  visitors  as  a  favorite  water- 
ing place. — Stuttgart  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Though  repeatedly  occu- 
pied by  both  ddes  during  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, it  escaped  with  littie  loss. 

STUYV^ANT,  Pmmia,  flie  last  Dutch  di- 
rector-general of  KewKetheriandsfNew  York), 
born  in  Holland  in  1602,  died  in  New  YoAin 
Aug.  1682.  He  served  in  the  war  in  the  West 
Indies,  became  director  of  the  colony  of  Cur»< 
Qoa,  and,  having  lost  a  leg  in  an  unsuccessftil 
attack  on  the  Portuguese  island  of  St.  Martin, 
returned  to  Holland  in  1644.  In  1645  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company 
director-general  of  New  Netherlands,  succeed- 
ing William  Eieft,  whose  conduct  had  involved 
the  settlers  in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Indians, 
and  created  general  disorder  in  the  colony. 
He  did  not  arrive  till  May,  1647,  when  he  com- 
menced a  vigorous  and  often  arbitrary  admin- 
istration, eoDciliating  the  sav^^  and  restoring 
order  in  every  department.  In  16S0  he  ar- 
ranged at  Hfotford  with  the  New  Enghmd 
commisdoners  a  line  of  partition  between  the 
Dutch  and  EngHah  territories,  which  had  pre- 
vioQsly  been  undefined  and  a  cause  of  frequent 
disputes.  He  was  also  involved  in  trouble  with 
the  Swedes  on  the  south.  In  1661  the  Dutch 
built  Fort  Casimir  on  the  Delaware,  which  was 
captured  by  Rising,  the  governor  of  New  Swe- 
den, in  1654.  To  revenge  this  wrong,  Stnyve- 
sant  in  1656,  with  7  vessels  and  between  600  and 
700  men,  sailed  into  the  Delaware,  and  made  a 
conquest  of  the  whole  settlement.  Ten  years 
of  peace  followed,  disturbed  only  by  the  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  the  EngHah,  and  by  the  dvH 
discontents  which  ihh  arbitrary  ofaaraeter  (tf 
Stnyvesant's  administration  tended  somevhat 
toinsphre.  InlOSSaoonventionofthepeopi^ 
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eonriaUnff  of  two  depnttai  from  etch  village  in     BTTUB,  Ou»  ass  Nxw.  See  Oaundab. 

New  Keuierlands,  had  met  and  demanded  that  8TTLITES  ^Or.  imAinrr,  belongiog  to  a  pil- 

no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted  bat  with  the  con-  lar),  Biuov,  a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  first  half 
■ent  of  the  people ;  that  none  shall  be  appoints  of  the  6th  oentnrj,  known  in  chnrch  history  for 
ed  to  office  bnt  with  the  approbation  of  the  having  Inangnrated  a  new  kind  of  asceticism, 
people ;  that  obsoore  and  obsolete  lawa  shall  He  left  hia  convent,  and  for  9  years  lived  nnder 
never  be  revived.^*  This  assembly  was  dissolved  the  open  sky  on  a  pillar,  the  top  of  which  was 
by  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  mem-  only  2  cubits  in  circumference.  Finally  he 
bers  to  separate  on  pain  of  punishment,  telling  ascended  a  pillar  20  yards  in  height,  on  which 
them  in  bis  farewell  message :  We  derive  he  lived  for  80  years,  and  preached  with  re- 
onr  aathority  from  God  and  the  company,  not  markable  effect  to  the  crowds  who  gathered 
from  a  few  ignorant  subjects."  The  spirit  of  .  around  him.  The  people  of  Antioch  received 
resistance  nevertheless  increased,  and  was  fos-  his  body  into  their  city,  and  revered  him  as 
tered  by  the  large  number  of  English  settlers  their  patron  saint.  His  example  foond  sever^ 
who  had  come  to  reside  witiiin  the  limits  of  imitators  in  the  East  until  the  12tii  century. 
New  Netheiianda.  The  enoroaehments  d  the  In  the  West  ascetidan  of  this  kind  was  hma 
New  England  colonies  at  last  indnoed  Stny-  encoaraged  by  the  ecoleuastioal  aothorities. 
Teunt  himself  to  repair  to  Boston  and  1^  his  STYRIA  (Ger.  Steiermarh)f  a  dnchy  and 
remonstrances  before  the  convention  of  the  crown  land  ol  Austria,  bonnded  by  Upper  and 
Qoited  colonies,  whidi  met  with  bnt  little  fa-  Lower  Austria,  Hnngary,  Croatia,  Camiola, 
Tor;  ai^  a  second  embassy  to  Hartford  had  no  Oarinthia,  and  Saltzburg ;  area,  8,664  sq.  m. ; 
better  success.  The  Oonnecticat  agents  made  pop.  in  1857,  1,066,778.  It  is  divided  into  the 
exorbitant  d^ms  to  territory  by  virtue  of  the  circles  of  Gratz,  which  contains  the  capital  of 
royal  patent.  "  In  case  there  was  another  the  same  name,  Marbui^,  and  Brock.  A  great 
royal  patent,"  said  the  Dutch  commissioners,  part  of  the  surface  is  monntunous,  being  trav- 
"  between  where  would  New  Netherlands  then  ersed  by  three  chuns  belonging  to  the  Norio 
lie  ?"  "  We  know  of  no  New  Netherlands,  uu-  branch  of  the  Alpine  system,  the  highest  sum- 
less  yon  can  show  a  patent  for  it  from  his  ma-  raits  of  which  are  on  the  N.  W.  and  8.  W.  fron- 
jesty,"  was  the  cool  reply.  In  1664  Charles  II,  tiers,  their  culminating  points,  Grossenberg  and 
granted  to  his  brother,  the  dnke  of  York,  the  Eisenhut,  being  respectively  8,881  and  7,676  fe^ 
territory  from  the  Oonnectiont  river  to  the  above  the  sea.  In  the  6.  and  E.  part  the  monn- 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  an  EogUsh  fleet  tains  are  of  moderate  height,  and  some  of  them 
tuder  Richard  Nioolls  appeared  in  the  bay  In  separated  by  extensive  valleys.  The  N.  W.  part 
August  and  demanded  tiie  surrender  of  the  is  known  as  Upper  Styria,  and  the  connti?  in 
^ty.  Stoyvesant  was  unwilling  to  capitulate,  the^  opposite  direction  as  Lower  Styria.  The 
but  the  mnnicipality,  seeing  the  futility  of  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to- 
reaistanca,  insisted  on  yielding.  After  hold-  ward  which  the  dr^nage  flows  by  numerous 
ing  out  for  a  short  time,  the  governor  at  last  tributaries ;  the  most  important  of  these  are 
consented,  and  the  city  was  given  up  on  Sept.  the  Mar,  Enns,  Raab,  Save,  and  Drave,  all  of 
8,  1664.  After  the  capture  Stuyvesant  went  which,  except  the  Raab,  are  navigable  for 
in  1665  to  report  to  his  superiors  in  Holland^  boats.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes,  but 
and  afterward  returned,  spending  the  remain-  none  of  any  considerable  size,  and  several  cold, 
der  of  his  life  on  his  farm  or  boutecrij  (whence  hot,  and  mineral  springs.  Limestone,  sulphur, 
the  name  of  the  street  called  the  Bowery),  then  alum,  rock  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
outside  the  limits  of  the  city.  He  lies  buried  in  zinc,  and  iron  ore  of  superior  gnality,  are  all 
the  vanlts  of  St.  Mark's  church  in  10th  street  found.   In  the  more  elevatod  districts  the  cli- 

3TY  (Lat.  hordeoltttn,  from  hordnitn,  barley),  mate  is  cold,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  mild  and 

«  snull  inflammatory  tumor  on  the  edge  <^  the  agreeable.   The  soil  in  the  Tslleys  is  generallr 

eyelid,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley,  fertile,  but  the  grain  produced  u  barely  snm- 

6ty  has  its  seat  in  the  celluur  tissue  at  the  dent  for  the  consumption  of  the  population, 

margin  of  the  lid,  involving  generally  the  roots  The  vine  thrives  well  in  the  valleys  and  on 

one  or  mon  of  the  eyelashes.  The  tnmor  it  lower  slopes.  The  mountains  are  generally 
fiiranenlar  in  character,  and  almost  invariably  clothed  to  their  summits  with  timber,  and  the 
goes  on  to  suppuration ;  its  pro^^ress  is  some-  forests  cover  about  half  the  suriiuje.  The  in- 
times  tedious  and  the  suppuration  imperfect,  habitants  are  mostiy  of  German  origin,  but 
Sty  is  most  common  in  persons  of  a  strumous  the  Slavic  Vindes  or  Sloventzi  are  also  numer- 
habit,  and  often  has  for  an  exciting  cause  de-  ons ;  nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics.  Iron 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  By  attend-  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  some  of  the 
ing  to  the  condition  of  theee  organs  the  recur-  mines  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Some  lin- 
rence  of  the  disease  may  be  most  gener^Iy  en,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  are  also  nian- 
pevented.  When  the  littie  tumor  has  made  ufoctured ;  but  the  most  important  branch  of 
Its  appearance,  it  is  best  to  promote  its  matn-  industry  is  the  felling  and  rafting  of  timber, 
ration  by  warm  and  emollient  ftHnentations.  Several  millions  of  jews-harpa  are  annually  ex- 
it is  commonly  advisaUe  to  leave  it  to  burst  of  ported.  An  important  tranrit  trade  between 
itoelf ;  bnt  when  matnn^on  has  occurred,  if  it  Italy  and  Germany  is  eairied  on,  and  is  greatiy 
oeoHlon  much  nneadness,  it  may  be  punotured.  fuilitated  by  good  nuda,  wd  by  the  Vienna 
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and  Trieete  railway,  which  croaaes-the  Semmer- 
ing  mountains. — Under  the  RomaDs  the  east- 
ern part  of  Styria  belonged  to  the  provinoe  of 
Pannonia,  and  the  western  to  Norioam.  Ohris- 
tianity  was  introdooed  in  the  4th  century,  but 
the  northern  barbarians  afterward  overran  the 
pronnce.  6tyria  was  annazed  to  Austria  in 
1192,  waa  snbsequently  attached  to  Bohemia, 
md  wrested  frcon  King  Ottooar  11.  by  Rudolph 
I.  of  Hapsborg,  a  possesuon  of  whidi  house  it 
has  since  remained. 

STYX  (connected  with  Gr.  irrvy**,  to  hate, 
abhor),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  chief  river 
of  the  lower  world,  around  which  it  flows  7 
times.  The  name  was  eud  to  he  derived  from 
the  nymph  Styx,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who, 
when  Jupiter  prepared  to  wrest  the  power  from 
the  hands  of  Saturn  and  the  Titans,  was  the 
first  of  the  immortals  to  answer  to  bis  call, 
coming  with  her  4  sons  to  his  assistance.  For 
her  readiness  he  made  her  children  his  constant 
attendants,  and  upon  her  ha  conferred  the  di»- 
tinotion  of  being  the  oath^anctioner  of  the 
gods.  When  a  ^  was  about  to  take  the  oath, 
a  cnp  of  water  from  thia  stream  was  twonght 
him  oy  Iris,  and  while  pouring  out  this  he  took 
the  oath.  In  the  Hesiodic  theogony  Styx  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethya. 
She  was  the  mother  of  2^1ob  (zeel),  Kike  (vic- 
tory), Bia  (strength),  and  Oratoe  (power). 

SU  ABIA.   See  Swabia. 

8UAREZ,  Francibco,  a  Spanish  soholastio 
theologian,  bom  in  Granada  in  1648,  died  in 
Lisbon  in  1617.  He  early  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  in  snccession  professor  at 
the  universities  of  Alcala,  Salamanca,  Rome, 
and  Goimbra,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  theo- 
If^oal  writers  of  his  age.  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Boasnet  accounted  him  among  the  most  learned 
tfaeologiaiu  of  tiieir  chnrch,  and  Grotiua  called 
him  a  profound  theologian  and  philosopher, 
with  whom  bat  few  eonld  he  oompared.  His 
work,  I>^mti»  I^dei  adcenut  AngUetma  Seeta 
^rroTM,  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  of  Par 
ris  to  be  burned  by  the  pnblio  ezeouttowr,  he- 
oanse  it  clairaed  for  the  pope  a  coercive  power 
over  kings.  The  complete  works  of  Snarez 
were  published  at  Lyons,  Hentz,  and  Venice,  in 
S8  vols,  fol.,  the  last  named  edition  in  1748,  and 
a  new  edition  is  now  (1862)  in  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Paris.  The  Jesuit  No&l  published 
extracts  from  Uiem  in  2  vols.  fol.  (Geneva, 
1782).  A  life  of  Snarez  waa  written  by  Dea- 
oham^  (Perpignan,  1671). 

SUBJECTIVE.  See  OammYM  asd  Sub- 
nonvx. 

SUBLQCATION,  a  process  of  distillation  in 
which  the  vapors  condense  in  a  solid  form.  It 
takes  place  naturally  in  volcanic  fissures  and 
craters,  and  tho  products,  often  of  a  sulphur^ 
ons  character,  are  deposited  upon  the  walla. 
Deposits  thns  formed  are  termed  sublimates. 
A  great  variety  of  mineral  substances  are  sub- 
ject  to  vaporize  by  beat  and  become  solid 
again  on  cooling ;  and  the  number  of  such  in- 
areases  with  the  inoTMsed  degree  erf  beat  which 


we  can  apply.   Some  vegetable  substances  also 

possess  the  same  property,  as  camphor,  benzoic 
acid,  &c.  Sublimation  is  much  employed  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures  as  a  means  of  sepa- 
rating volatile  from  fixed  bodies,  usually  for 
obtaining  the  former  in  a  pufer  state.  The 
vapor  is  stnnetimes  chemically  clianged  by  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  snbli- 
mate  is  then  of  a  different  comporiticm  tcook 
the  ori^al  bod7,asirhen  oxide  (tf  zinc  is  pro- 
duced  by  sulHeoting  the  metal  or  its  ores  to  heat 
exposed  to  the  air. 

SUBLIME  POKTE  (Fr.,  lofty  or  magmfi- 
cent  gate),  the  title  officially  given  to  the  Otto- 
man government,  and.  also  applied  to  the  edifice 
in  which  state  affairs  are  transacted.  Orkhan 
(1826-'57),  the  first  Tnrkish  sultan  who  adopt- 
ed the  title  padithah^  erected  a  magnificent 
palace  with  an  imposing  entrance,  on  which  he 
bestowed  the  name  of  "  Sublime  Porte,"  which 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  l>een  applied 
to  the  monarch  and  government  ruling  there. 
This  use  of  the  term  also  had  its  ori^  partly 
perhaps  in  the  oriental  cnstom  of  transaotmg 
public  hnnness  at  the  nte  of  the  city  or  palace. 

SUBKESGED  FOBESTS.'  See  Fosuza, 

SoBmtOBD. 

SUBP(EKA,  a  Judicial  process  directed  to  a 
witness  commandmg  him  to  appear  at  the  court, 
to  testify  what  he  knows  in  the  case  theran 
described,  pending  in  the  court,  under  a  cer- 
tain penalty  (tvbpcena)  mentioned  in  the  prooess. 
If  the  court  wishes  to  examine  any  books  or 
papers  which  are  in  possession  of  the  witness, 
a  clause  is  inserted  in  the  writ  bidding  him  to 
bring  them  with  him;  and  the  snbpcena  is 
thence  called  a  tuipana  duces  tecum.  A  sub- 
poena ought  always  to  be  served  at  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  trial,  in  order  that  the  witness 
who  is  snmmoned  thereby  m^y  have  tinke  to 
arrange  his  affairs  hi  contemplation  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  may  have  convenient  time  to  reach 
the  court.  The  statutes  generally  regulate  the 
matter,  and  usually  require  that  for  every  cer- 
tain number  of  miles  distance,  one  day  shall  be 
added  in  estimating  the  time  of  service.  The 
manner  of  service  is  also  often  prescribed  by 
American  statutes.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
the  mode  of  service  Is  to  show  the  subpcena  to 
the  party ;  to  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
cess, or  a  ticket  containing  the  substance  of  it : 
and  to  pay  or  tender  to  him  the  amonnt  allowed 
by  law  for  travelling  to  and  returning  from  the 
xdaoe  at  which  be  is  required  to  attend,  and  bia 
foes  for  one  day's  attendance.  These  fees  for 
travel  and  daily  attendance  are  also  matter  <rf 
express  statutory  provisions,  and  they  differ  in 
the  different  states.  The  snhposna  ought  to  be 
8»ved  upon  the  witness  personally,  for  other- 
wise he  cannot  be  proceeded  against  as  for  s 
contempt  if  he  ne^ects  to  appear.  Service 
may  be  made  by  any  person,  and  is  proved 
generally  by  affidavit,  or,  if  it  be  made  by  a 
sheriff  or  his  officer,  by  a  umple  return  or  cer- 
tificate Of  service.  When  a  witness  has  been 
duly  summoned,  uid  his  foes  have  been  paid  or 
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tendered,  or  parme&t  or  trader  has  been  waiv- 
ed, he  is  ^iltj  of  a  eontempt  of  court  if  he  fails 
to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and  may  be 
proceeded  against  by  attachment.  The  process 
of  attachment  rests  not  on  the  groond  of  any 
actnat  damage  resoltmg  from  the  party's  fwlore 
to  appear,  but  is  given  for  the  vindication  of 
the  dignity  of  the  court ;  and  if  it  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  court's  process  was  wilfully  dis- 
obeyed by  the  wituess,  he  is  condemned  to 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  whatever  other  pun- 
ishment is  ordered  by  statute  for  the  offence. 
In  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in  other  states, 
the  party  actually  injured  by  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  party  samponed  has  a  statutory 
action  for  all  damages  ouised  by  his  defanitt— 
The  office  of  the  subpoena  at  common  law  is 
umply  to  bring  into  court  a  witness  whose  evi- 
dence is  soQ^t.  Chancery,  Iwrrowing  the 
name  of  the  writ,  but  giving  it  a  far  larger 
scope,  issued  it  in  order  to  compel  a  defendant 
in  a  canse  to  appear  and  answer  upon  oath  the 
phuntiflfs  allegations.  This  sort  of  subpoena 
was  invented  or  first  used  in  chancery  by  John 
de  Waltham,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  master  of  the 
rolls  nnder  Richard  II.;  the  commons  com- 
plained "  of  his  subtlety"  "  as  contrary  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law."  It  was  in  fact 
the  cause  and  salgect  oi  some  of  the  loudest 
complaints  against  the  chancery  jurisdiction ; 
bat  it  WAS  finally  aoqoiesced  in  and  became  the 
most  effective -process  of  the  obauoery  courts, 
and  thereby  the  means  of  much  of  its  beuefl- 
eent  action.  The  prayer  for  the  subpcena  is 
usually  included  in  the  closing  clause  of  the 
bill,  and  asks  that  the  defendant  "  may  be  re- 
quired to  appear,  to  answer  the  bill  and  to 
abide  by  the  decree  of  the  court." 

80BSCKIPTION,  in  law,  a  contract  by  which 
one  agrees  to  contribute  with  others  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  sum  of  money  subscribed.  The  contract 
of  snbscriptian  depends  for  its  validity  upon  the 
same  principles  and  facts  as  other  contracts.  The 
snbacribers  may  be  sued  for  their  subsoriptiona 
whenever  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have 
promised  to  pay  are  fhlfiUed,  if  the  purpose  of 
tbemntraet  is  a  legal  one,  and  founded  upon  a 
good  conrideration,  and  if  there  is  a  party  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  the  action.  Subscription 
papers,  however,  are  often  hastily  drawn  up 
and  carelessly  expressed ;  no  party  is  named  to 
whom  the  amounts  subscribed  are  to  be  paya- 
ble; it  is  merely  agreed  to  contribute  certain 
sums  to  a  specified  object,  leaving  the  mode  of 
eollecting  th^  sums  to  be  afterward  provided 
for ;  and  the  inducement  to  subscribe  is  com- 
monly either  a  benevolent  object  or  the  hope 
of  future  profit,  without  any  immediate  legal 
consideration.  In  short,  the  difficulty  in  the 
WAj  of  enforcing  contracts  of  subscription  has 
•risen  frequentiy,  we  may  say  indeed  chiefiy, 
from  the  want  of  proper  parties  and  of  a  valid 
oonsidwation  for  uie  promise.  In  their  dispo- 
iltion  to  uphold  tiUs  class  of  contracts,  if  tiiey 
can  be  uplidd  oon^stentiy  with  the  mles  « 


law,  the  courts  have  gone  )n  some  cases  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  subscribers  to  a  common  ob- 
ject may  be  treated  as  contracting  with  each 
other,  the  consideration  of  each  subscripticm 
being  the  promises  of  the  other  contributors, 
each  subscriber  being  thus  liable  to  a  suit  by  all 
the  others.  This  doctrine  however  is  against  the 
weight  of  authority ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
pretty  well  settied  that  no  action  can  be  main- 
tained on  a  subscription  imless  it  is  made  in 
favor  of  some  particular  person  or  corporation 
in  existence  at  the  time,  and  eapable  of  bring- 
ing a  suit  upon  it.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that 
a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  a  corporation  to  be 
afterward  formed  did  not  render  ue  snbscribw 
Hable  to  a  suit  by  the  corporation  after  it  had 
been  chartered  wid  organized.  Bat  where  the 
subscription  paper  named  a  party  who  was  to 
collect  the  sum  subscribed,  it  was  held  tiiat  be 
might  bring  a  suit  against  a  subscriber.  So 
when  the  paper  provided  that  the  money  should 
be  paid  to  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  sub- 
scribers in  a  prescribed  manner,  it  was  held 
that  such  person,  when  so  appointed,  might 
sue  on  the  subscriptions.  And  it  has  been  held 
that  a  subscription  for  a  good  consideration,  but 
which  could  not  be  sued  for  want  of  a  party  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made,  may  be  the  con- 
sideration for  a  promissory  note  payable  to  a 
party  capable  of  brining  an  action.  There 
ore  many  cases  whi<m  hold  that  no  aetion 
can  be  maintained  upon  a  mere  voluntary  sub- 
scription for  a  charitable  or  other  po^Kue, 
upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  legal  con- 
sideration for  the  promise;  and  these  oases 
would  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  role 
of  law  requiring  an  actual  consideration  for  a 
promise  in  order  to  make  it  legally  biuditig. 
There  are  other  decisions,  however,  which  un- 
dertake to  raise  a  consideration  from  the  prom- 
ises of  the  other  contributors ;  from  the  acts 
done  and  expenses  incurred  on  the  faith  of  the 
subscription;  and  from  the  express  or  implied 
promise  or  legal  liability  of  the  parties,  in 
whose  favor  the  subscription  is  made,  to  carry 
out  ita  purposes.  Where,  by  the  express  tenns 
of  the  subscription,  the  promisee  agrees  to  ap- 

Sropriate  the  ninda  to  a  particular  oUeot  and 
1  a  particular  way,  upon  the  well  settled  prin- 
ciple of  mutuality  of  contracts,  his  promise  is  a 
good  consideration.  Ibr  that  of  the  subscribers. 
Whether,  however,  the  merely  legal  and  im- 
plied liability  of  a  charitable  o<vporation  or 
board  of  trustees  to  appropriate  the  funds  sub- 
scribed in  accordance  witii  the  provisions  (rf 
their  charter  or  trust  is  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion, without  an  express  promise  in  the  sub- 
scription paper,  to  support  an  action  on  a  sub- 
scription in  their  £avor,  is  a  question  on  which 
there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion.  Subscriptions 
which  rest  on  an  express  contract  by  the  prom- 
isee to  do  some  act  benefidal  to  the  snbecriberi 
are  In  fact  bnt  ordinary  oon tracts. 
SUOOORY.  SeeOmooBT. 
SUOHET,  Louis  Gabbibl,  a  Treach  general, 
bom  in  I^ns,  March  8,  1773,  died  &  Mar- 
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Beilles,  Jan.  8,  1836.  He  entered  the  national 
gaard  of  Ljons  in  1791  as  2d  lientenant  of  caT- 
airy,  became  a  chief  of  battalion,  waa  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1798,  and  was 
then  transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy.  He 
received  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade  on  the 
battle  field  at  Keomark  in  April,  1797.  He 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  commanders  in  the 
army  of  Egypt,  but  was  detained  by  Brane  as 
m^}or-g8na^  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which  be 
reestablished  order  and  discipline;  afterward 
served  oa  chief  t>f  staff  nnder  Maasi6na  on  the 
Dannbe,  and  i^n  in  Italy,  where  after  Uaa- 
B^na  took  the  command  he  was  made  general 
of  division,  and  daring  the  siege  of  Genoa, 
with  a  far  inferior  force,  secnred  the  captnre 
ct  15,000  Aostriana  with  6  standards  and  88 
cannon.  He  took  part  In  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go and  in  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  and  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  army  of  Italy  at  Boz- 
2oIo,  Boi^hetto,  Verona,  and  Montebello.  In 
1806  he  commanded  the  left  wing  nnder  Mar- 
shal Lfmnes  at  Ansterlitz,  and  in  1806  took  an 
important  part  in  the  battle  of  Jenn.  In  1806 
he  was  made  commander  of  a  division  in 
the  army  of  Spain,  and  by  his  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa  (1809),  the  taking  of  Lerida  (1610),  Tor- 
tosa  and  Tarragona  (1811),  and  the  occapation 
of  Montserrat,  won  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of 
tiie  empire  in  1811.  ^e  afterward  took  Oro- 
pesa,  Morviedro,  and  Valencia,  which  place  he 
entered  Jan.  14, 1813,  capturing  18,000  Span- 
ish troops  and  immense  stores,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  duke  of  Albafera  and 
a  large  revenue.  His  jastice  and  moderation 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Spain 
he  left  the  country  with  honor.  Louis  X  VlII. 
made  him  a  peer  of  France  in  1814.  He  wrote 
Mimoirw  mr  la  guerre  d'Eipagne^  180S-1814 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1839). 

8U0BXR,  the  popular  name  of  the  soit-rayed 
fidies  (tf  tiie  oarp  fanuly  {eyprinida)  included 
In  the  genus  eatottomvt  (Lesnenr).  They  are 
oharacterized  by  a  single  dorsal,  8  rays  in  tiie 
gill  membrane,  smooth  head  and  gill  covers, 
jaws  without  teeth  and  retractile,  mouth  be- 
neath the  snout,  and  lips  plaited  or  lobed  snit* 
able  for  sucking;  there  are  comb-like  teeth  in 
the  throat;  the  intestine  is  very  long,  and  the 
air  bladder  divided  into  2  or  more  parte.  Tliere 
are  about  SO  species  in  the  ft'csb  water  rivers 
and  lakes  of  North  America;  they  feed  on 
aquatic  plants,  worms,  larvn,  and  motlusks, 
and  rarely  take  bwt ;  tbey  are  very  tenacioas 
of  life ;  the  young  are  devoured  by  kingfishers, 
fish  hawks,  and  carnivorous  fishes.  The  com- 
mon sucker  (C.  BoetmiamM^  Les.)  is  8  to  15 
Inches  long,  of  a  brownish  color,  olive  on  the 
head,  reddish  with  metallic  lastre  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below ;  it  is  common  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  states.  The  chab  sucker 
iO.  gW>o»ut^  Les.)  is  7  to  12  inches  long,  dark 
hrown  above,  golden  greenish  yellow  on  the 
sides,  anterior  part  of  abdomen  whitish,  and 
fins  dark;  body  ouiTez  in  front  of  donal,  and 


sides  of  head  sometimes  spiny  or  tnberculated ; 
it  is  common  in  the  ponds  of  the  New  England 
and  middle  states.  The  gray  sucker  (6'.  Hud- 
toniia,  Les.)  is  grayish  above,  and  18  to  81 
inches  long;  it  is  found  in  rivers  opening  into 
Hudson's  bay,  in  Columbia  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  in  the  fur  countries.  Other  lar^e 
species  firom  the  northern  regions  have  be^ 
described  by  Biohardson  and  Agas&iz.  Among 
the  larger  species  of  the  western  rivers  are  the 
Hissoari  sucker  {G.  eUmgatia,  Les.),  3  to  8  feet 
long,  in  the  Ohio  river,  black  on  the  back,  and 
hence  called  black  horse  and  black  buffalo; 
and  the  buffalo  sucker  {C.  bubalvt,  Raf.),  oi 
about  the  same  size,  in  the  Ohio,  Missisupfd, 
Missouri,  and  their  tributaries,  brownish  above^ 
bronzy  on  the  sides,  and  whitish  on  abdomen. 
These  and  other  species  are  frequently  used  as 
food  in  the  West 

SUCKING  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the 
remora,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  genus  echenei$ 
(Linn.),  so  named  from  the  Greek  rxm.,  to  hold, 
and  Mvt,  a  ship.  This  genus  was  placed  by 
Cnvier  among  the  malacopterygians,  near  the 
cod  femily ;  Mailer  ranked  it  among  the  diteth 
ioli  (lump  fishes),  with  the  goby  family ;  Agas- 
sis considers  it  as  belon^g  with  the  scombe- 
roid  or  mackerel  &mily.  Ilie  body  ia  elongated, 
tapering  bdiind,  covered  with  very  small  scales; 
there  are  4  perftct  hranchisa ;  very  small  teeth 
on  Jaws,  vomer,  and  palate,  crowded  and  hardly 
distinguishable  posteriorly;  mouth  small  and 
horizontal,  the  lower  jaw  the  longer;  eyes 
above  the  angles  of  the  month ;  ventrals  tho- 
racic, narrow,  nnited  only  at  the  base,  and 
apparently  not  used  for  attaching  the  animal 
to  submarine 'bodies;  head  flattened.  Above 
the  head  and  anterior  dorsal  vertebne  is  an 
oval  disk,  presenting  from  the  middle  to  both 
sides  obli(}ue  transverse  cartilafpnoua  plates, 
arranged  like  the  slats  of  a  Venetian  blind ;  on 
the  middle  of  the  under  surface  are  6pine4ike 
projections  connected  by  short  bands  with  the 
skall  and  vertebra,  and  their  upper  ma^n  is 
beset  with  fine  teeth.  According  to  De  Bien- 
ville, this  organ  is  an  anterior  dorsal  fin,  whose 
rays  are  split  and  expanded  horizontally  on 
each  side  instead  of  standing  erect  in  the  usual 
way.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  partly 
suctorial  and  partly  prehensile  by  the  hooks, 
these  fishes  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  ships, 
and  the  bodies  of  other  fishes,  especially  to 
sharks.  The  dorsal  is  opposite  the  anal,  but 
the  fins  are  weak,  and  these  fishes  accordinj^y 
adhere  to  sharks  and  other  moving  bodies, 
which  transport  them  to  places  where  food  is 
abundant,  and  often  from  the  tropics  to  tem- 
perate r^ons.  There  are  6  or  8  pyloric  up- 
pendnges,  hut  no  mr  bladder.  The  common 
sucking  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  wdl 
known  to  the  andenta  (E.  remora,  Linn.\  is 
from  13  to  18  inches  long,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  herring,  dusky  brown  above  and  lighter 
below ;  it  has  17  or  18  plates  on  the  head ;  it 
occurs  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  Britidi 
ooasts,  and  has  even  wandwed  to  the  Amerioan 
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■hoTM.  The  Indisn  remora  (B.  naneratsif 
linn.)  atbuns  s  length  of  feet ;  it  is  oUto 
brown  above  and  whitiah  on  the  sides,  and  has 
33  to  84  plates  in  the  sucking  disk ;  it  is  foand 
in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  American  and  African 
eoasts,  in  the  Red  sea,  Indian  ocean,  and  even 
ironnd  Japan.  On  the  Mozambique  coast  it  is 
pat  to  a  practical  use  in  catching  marine  tur- 
tles; a  nnniber  are  taken  to  sea  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  are  pat  overboard  when  a  tartle  is 
seen,  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  having  been 
attached  to  the  tail ;  in  the  instinct  to  escape 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  nearest  tartle, 
and  both  fish  and  reptile  are  haaled  in  tc^ther. 
The  £.  lineata  (Bloch),  of  the  tropical  Pacific, 
has  a  very  elongated  body  and  onfy  10  sm^ing 
^ates.  Peculiar  to  the  American  eoaat  is  the 
vhite4uled  remora  (E.  (Ubieauda,  Mitoh.) ;  it 
is  from  1  to  3  feet  long,  gra^sh  slate  above, 
vith  dark  band  on  sides ;  the  disk  has  21  plates ; 
it  is  not  nnoonunon  on  the  sonthem  shore  of 
Uaasachnsetts  and  in  Long  Island  sound,  where 
it  id  generallj  called  shark  sucker.  Koneofthe 
species  feed  npon  the  fish  to  which  thej  are 
attached,  but  upon  small  floating  animals.  For 
other  sucking  fish,  adhering  by  means  of  the 
ventral  fins,  see  Lump  Fish. 

SUCKLING,  Sib  John,  an  English  poet  and 
dramatist,  bom  in  Whitton,  Middlesex,  in  1608 
Of  1609,  died  in  Paris  probably  in  1642.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  oomptroller  of  the  rvyal 
lioasehold  ander  James  I.,  and  was  edncated  at 
TruStj  college,  Oambridge.  Saooeeding  to  an 
immense  fortune  at  the  death  of  his  fUher  in 
1687,  he  travelled  for  a  while  on  the  continent, 
and  in  1631-'2  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
forces  ander  Gostavns  Adolphns.  Betaming  to 
Engjuid,  he  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  the  court  of  Oharles  I.,  and  was 
distingui^ed  not  less  for  his  wit  and  gallantry 
than  for  his  passion  for  gambliof?.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Scotland  in 
1639  he  equipped  a  body  of  100  horse  for  the 
royal  service,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  £13,000, 
but  was  di^raced  by  thepasiUanimouscondaot 
of  himself  and  fats  men  in  an  encounter  with  the 
Boots  near  Dimse,  for  which  be  was  merciless- 
ly ridi(»iled  by  the  rival  wits  of  the  time.  In 
the  Bocoeeding  year  he  was  elected  to  the  long 
pniiament ;  bat,  having  joined  ta  a  plot  to  ree- 
m  Str^fopcl  from  the  tower,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  refage  in  France.  His  literary  remains 
comprise  4  plays,  a  number  of 'short  poems 
dedicated  to  love  and  gallantry,  a  treatise  on 
**  Religion  by  Reason,"  and  a  collectloa  of  let- 
ters. His  reputation  at  the  present  day  rests 
ahnost  entirely  upon  his  poems.  His  works 
v«e  published  by  Tonson  in  1709,  and  in  1886 
appeared  "  Selections  from  his  Wor^"  with  a 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Buckling. 

SUCRE,  Airroino  Josi  db,  a  Soath  Amer- 
leen  general,  bom  in  Ouraana,  Venezuela,  in 
1^,  assasnnated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pas- 
te, in  Ecuador,  in  June,  1880.  He  entered  the 
iHorrecdonary  army  in  1811,  serving  ander 
lEranda,  and  afterward  nndor  Qm.  Piar,  In 


1819  be  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-genenL 
and  was  appointed  to  negotiate  a  Buspension  of 
hostilities  with  the  Spanish  general  Morillo. 
He  was  not  long  after  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  sent  from  Bogota  to  assist 
the  province  of  Guayaquil.  Though  repuls^ 
at  Huachi,  he  succeeded  in  the  autumn  of  1831 
in  efifeeting  a  favorable  armistice  with  the  royal- 
ist gcnerid  Aymerich,  and  thus  enabling  the 
Peravian  division  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Colombians.  In  May,  1822,  he  achieved  the 
decisive  victory  of  Pichincha,  which  was  in> 
mediately  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Quito. 
Having  returned  to  Bogota,  he  was  despatclied 
early  in  1623  as  Colombian  envoy  to  Lima,  with 
an  auxiliary  Colombian  army  of 8,000  men.  He 
found  Lima  in  the  hands  ta  the  royalists,  and 
retired  to  Oallao,  where  he  was  herieged  till 
the  snooesses  of  Gen.  Santa  Oraz  in  the  soath 
of  Peru  compelled  the  royalist  general  to 
evacuate  lima  in  July,  1828.  Sucre  attempt- 
ed to  cooperate  with  Santa  Cruz,  but  &m 
defeat  of  uie  latter  rendered  his  return  to 
Callao  necessary.  Bolivar  soon  after  took  the 
command  of  the  liberating  army  in  person,  but 
after  the  battle  of  Junin  relinquished  it  to  Su- 
cre, who,  on  Dec.  9,  1834,  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  most  brilliant  battle 
ever  fought  in  South  America,  capturing  the 
Spanish  viceroy  La  Sema,  killing  and  wound- 
ing 3,600  royalists,  and  the  next  day  receiving 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Oanterac,  the  Spanish 
oommwdw,  with  16  general  officers  and  tbo 
whole  army  prisoners  of  war.  Three  days  later 
he  entered  Cuzco  in  triumph,  and  immediately 
proceeded  against  Olafieta,  who  with  a  small 
body  still  held  Upper  Peru  against  the  republi- 
cans. The  death  of  OlaHeta  in  April,  1826, 
placed  both  Upper  and  Lower  Peru  in  Sucre's 
hands,  and  he  assembled  as  speedily  as  possible 
a  congress  at  Chuqoisaca,  wtiich,  in  Aug.  1825, 
decided  to  form  the  new  republic  of  Bolivia,  to 
risquest  Bolivar  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
them,  to  call  their  capital  Sucre,  and  to  invest 
the  government  for  the  time  being  in  Gen. 
Sucre  with  the  title  of  "  captaia-general  and 
grand  marshal  of  Ayacuoho. '  In  1826  a  new 
congress  assembled  to  receive  the  oonstitntion 
prepared  by  Bolivar,  and  Sucre  reugned  his 
captain-generalship,  bat  was  at  once  elected 
president  under  the  new  constitution.  The 
revolution  in  Peru  in  1827,  wljich  overthrew 
the  government  of  Bolivar,  exerted  an  on- 
fiiivorable  influence  in  Bolivia,  and  an  insur* 
rection  took  place  in  which  Sucre  was  at- 
tacked and  dangerously  wounded.  On  his 
recovery.in  Aug.  1828,  he  resigned  and  re- 
tamed  to  Colombia,  but  was  at  once  made 
commander  of  the  Colombian  army  of  the 
south,  and  political  chief  of  the  southern  de- 
partments of  the  Colombian  republic.  In  this 
capacity  he  led  his  troops  in  a  series  of  military 
<qieration8  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  capitulation  of  the  Peruviana  under  Gen. 
La  Mar  at  Tarqui,  Feb.  36, 1839.  He  became 
a  mamber  of  the  oonstitnent  congress  d  1880^ 
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and  it  was  on  his  retain  to  Qnito  from  the 
session  of  that  body  that  he  was  assassinated. 

SUDORIFICS.   See  Diaphohbtics. 

SUE,  EuoitNE,  a  French  novelist,  bom  in 
Paris,  Dec.  10,  1804,  died  in  Anneoj,  Baroy, 
Jnly  8,  1867.  The  son  of  u  sargeon  In  the  im- 
perial guard,  his  sponsors  at  b^itism  were  tbe 
empress  Josephine  and  Prince  Eugtee  Beaa- 
harnaia.  He  stadied  medicine,  and  was  early 
appointed  assistant  snrgeon  in  the  royal  body 
guard.  In  1823  he  followed  the  French  army 
to  Spain,  and  saw  tbe  siege  of  Oadiz  and  the 
taking  of  the  Trocadero;  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  medical  service  in  the  navy,  and 
in  1827  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
Inheriting  a  competence  on  his  father's  death, 
he  gave  up  his  profession  to  devote  Iiimself  to 
painting  and  literature.  His  first  works  were 
the  sea  novels  Kernoek  U  pirate  (1880),  Flick 
e(  P^tfi  (1881),  and  Atar-Gull  (1881),  beside 
a  number  of  shorter  tales  collected  under  the 
title  of  La  Couearatcha  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1832-'4). 
These  were  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and 
notwitbstandmg  their  immoral  tendency  and 
coarse  style^  their  vivadty  rendered  them  pop- 
ular. An  affectation  of  Byronio  sceptidnn 
shone  oonspiouonsly  in  his  Salamandre  (1882), 
which  met  with  decided  success,  and  in  his 
Viffie  de  Koattm  (1833).  In  al)  these  per- 
formances the  author  seems  to  delight  in  pre- 
senting vice  triumphant  and  virtue  persecuted 
and  derided.  Althoogh  ill  prepared  for  such  a 
task,  he  now  appeared  as  a  historian,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  government  published  the 
Eittoire  de  la  marine  I^anpaiee  au  17'  »iiele 
(5  vols.  8vo.,  1885-'7),  Tvhieh  was  a  failure. 
Cecile  (1886),  one  of  his  best  novels,  was  follow- 
ed by  £«  marquit  de  Litoriire$  (1889)  and  Jean 
<^SMi2iffr(1840).  He  now  assumed  the  adTocaoy 
of  Bocialistio  ideas  and  of  the  improvonent  of 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  This  change 
did  not  appear  clearly  in  Mathilde,  on  mimoira 
«Pun«3«unefmme  {&  vols.  8vo.,  1841),  an  affect- 
ing narrative  in  which  vice  meeta  with  retribu- 
tion, but  shone  conspicuously  in  Let  myetire$ 
de  Parte  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1843),  a  work  which, 
though  presenting  terrible  pictures  of  vice  and 
corruption,  was  for  a  while  tbe  most  popular 
novel  ever  published,  nnml>erless  editions  be- 
ing issued  in  France,  and  translations  appearing 
in  nearly  aU  the  European  languages.  Le  Ju^ 
errant  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1844-'5)  was  still  more 
oltjeotionable,  but  was  scarcely  less  successfol 
on  account  of  its  being  a  meroUess  attack  upon 
the  Jesoits.  These  three  novels  req>eetaTel7 
appeared  at  first  in  the  Pre»t$^  the  JwrwU  det 
awate^  and  the  Cotutitutionnel;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Martm,  Vert^mt  trowi  (IS  vols.  8to., 
1847)  and  Let  tept  peehee  capitavx  (16  vols.  8vo., 
1847-'9).  After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he 
undertook  a  serial  work  in  which  he  held  up 
aristocracy,  monarchy,  and  the  clei^ry  to  exe- 
cration by  narrating  the  sufferings  of  a  prole- 
tarian family  through  ages,  entitled  Let  mys- 
Urei  du  pevpU,  which  was  continued  from 
1860  to  1^6,  and,  being  prosecDted  for  immo- 


rality and  seditioD,  was  suppressed  in  1867.  H« 
wrote  numerous  other  novels,  and  alone  or  in 
coi^nnction  with  others  dramatized  several  of 
his  works,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1848 
he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  constit- 
uent assembly ;  but  in  1860  was  deeted,  aftw  a 
lively  oontest,  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  de- 
partment of  tbe  Seine.  He  sat  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  monntun,  but  never  spoke.  On  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  was  expelled 
from  France,  and  retired  to  Anneoy. 

SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLU8,  Oatus.  a  Ro- 
man historian,  bom  about  A.  D.  70,  died  prob- 
ably in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  the  son  of  a  military 
tribune,  and  appears,  through  the  infiuence 
his  friend  the  younger  Pliny,  to  have  obtained  a 
similar  office,  which  bis  love  of  letters  induced 
him  to  transfer  to  a  relative.  Pliny  subse- 
quently helped  him  to  become  magister  ejnt- 
tolamm,  an  office  of  considerable  importaiice 
in  the  imperial  household,  and  which  gave  the 
incumbent  many  opportunities  of  examimog 
tlie  state  archives.  From  this  position  he  vai 
ranoved  by  Hadrian  in  119  in  consequence  of 
an  indlaoreet  fomiliarity  with  the  empress  6a- 
bina.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  probably 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  from  the  list 
of  his  works  given  by  Snidas  he  must  hare 
been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  Roman 
authors.  His  chief  extant  work  ia  the  Vita 
XII  Cettarvm,  in  8  books ;  l>eside  which  the 
treotisea  De  Jlluttrihvt  Orammatieit  and  Dt 
Clarit  ShetoribvA,  and  some  brief  biographies 
of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Persios, 
and  Pliny  the  Elder,  pass  under  his  name. 
His  lives  of  the  Casars  are  anecdotical  rather 
than  historical,  and  their  accuracy  has  Xteea 
impeached  by  Heisen,  Unguet,  and  others,  al- 
tbon^,  as  would  appear  from  the  researohei 
of  Eranse  (Ih  Suetonii  SYanqviHi  Ibntiivt «( 
Avetoritate),  without  affecting  their  value  in 
illustrating  the  period  of  whidi  they  treat.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  lives  of  the  Caaars  is 
the  minntenesB  with  which  Suetonius  relates 
the  gross  excesses  of  the  emperors.  His  per- 
sonal character,  if  Pliny  may  be  believed,  was 
above  reproach.  The  works  of  Suetonius  long 
epjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  16  editions 
having  been  published  previous  to  1600,  of 
which  the  oldest  with  a  date  is  that  of  Rome 
(fol,,  1470).  Among  the  best  subsequent  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Bnrmann  (3  vols.  4to.,  Am- 
sterdun,  1786)  and  of  Biumgarten-Crusius,  by 
Hase  (8  to]8.8to.,  Paris,  1828).  The  first  Eng- 
liA  trandation  was  by  niilemon  Holland  (fel., 
London,  1606),  and  tho  latest  by  Thomson  and 
Forester  (Bohn*s  "CHasBieal  libraiy,"  1866). 

SUEUR,  Lb.  See  Lb  SuEtm. 

SUEVI,  the  collective  name  of  a  powerfol 
group  of  migratory  German  tribes,  who  about 
the  beginning  of  tbe  Christian  era  are  said  by 
ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  the  larger 
half  of  all  Germany.  Cnsar  describes  them  as 
dwelling  between  ^e  Ubii  and  Sygambri  on  tbe 
W.  and  the  Ohemid  on  the  £.;  ttiat  is,  between 
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tte  Rhiiitt  and  Weaer.  Aooerdieg  to  Strt- 
bo,  they  extended  aoroaa  the  central  parts  of 
modern  Germany,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Oder,  and  as  far  8.  as  the  head  waters  of  the 
Danube.  Tfloitas  seeine  to  desi^ate  hy  the 
name  Saevi  the  tribes  of  eastern  Germany  from 
the  Dannbe  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In 
the  Sd  century  the  collective  appellation  disap- 
pears, the  angle  tribes  of  tiie  gronp  being  des- 
^luited  by  their  distinotive  names ;  later,  how- 
ever, other  Snevi,  an  adTentaroos  German  peo- 
]>le  of  mixed  origin,  appear  npon  the  banks  oi 
the  Ketdutf,  where  they  gave  rise  to  the  mod- 
em name  Swabia,  and  auo  in  ncnrthem  Spain, 
where  they  oonqnered  Galioia  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fith  centary. 

BUEZ.  X.  An  istbmns  about  76  m.  broad, 
lying  t>etween  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  seas, 
and  connecting  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. With  the  ezoeption  of  two  small  ridges 
of  the  respective  medium  heights  of  80  and  46 
ibet,  the  'surfiEice  is  only  elevated  from  S  to  8 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ac^oining  seas,  and 
has  a  general  depression  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  places  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  covered 
with  salt  marshes  or  swamps,  and  it  is  suppos- 
ed thtt  at  one  time  tlie  two  seas  were  united. 
Tliere  are  same  oondderabla  lakes,  generally 
dry  for  most  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the 
isUimnB  is  s  barren  sandy  desert,  nninhaMted. 
Freeh  water  is  exceedingly  scarce;  being  only 
found  in  a  few  places.  A  canal,  begun  by 
Kecfao  and  fini^ed  by  Darius,  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  some  traces  of 
it  are  still  visible.  Napoleon  projected  a  canal 
between  the  Bed  and  Mediterranean  seas,  and 
for  many  years  this  subject  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  Europe.  In  1652  M.  de 
Lesseps,  a  French  engineer,  undertook  to  form 
a  joint  rtook  oompany  to  cut  a  ship  canal,  and 
two  years  afterward  he  obtained  a  firman 
trom  the  padia  of  Egypt  conferring  npon  him 
the  ezolnnve  privily  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
JeoL  In  1865  a  oommismon  of  engineers  from 
Tarioos  oonnlries  examined  the  proposed  route, 
and  stated  in  their  repmt  that  there  were  no 
extraordinary  diffioolties  in  the  way.  The  oom- 
pany was  formed  in  Jan.  1859  with  a  capital 
of  $40,000,000,  and  the  work  was  shortly  af- 
terward commenced.  According  to  this  pro- 
ject the  canal  is  to  extend  between  the  town 
d  Snez  and  the  gulf  of  Pelusium,  to  be  90 
miles  long,  80  feet  deep  at  low  water  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  880  feet  wide  on 
the  snrfkoe.  II.  A  gulf  forming  the  N.  "W.  arm 
of  the  Red  sea,  extending  from  its  head  in  a 
N.  W.  direction  for  about  200  m.  between  Egypt 
and  the  peninsula  of  Siniu,  with  a  breadth 
nryittg  from  80  to  40  m.  The  Inaelites  ten 
■nimofled  to  have  orossed  about  2  m.  fh>m  the 
bead  of  this  gulf  on  tbrir  exodqs  from  Egypt 
TH.  A  town  of  Egypt,  idtuated  near  the  nrad 
of  the  gnlf,  77  m.  £.  from  Cairo ;  pop.  about 
S,000.  It  stands  in  a  desert,  and  is  protected 
<m  the  8  sides  by  a  wall  mounting  a  raw  gnna. 
The  atnata  are  nnpaved,  and  the  nooses  gener- 


ally poorly  bnih  of  sun-dried  briot  It  oontuns 
■everal  mosques  and  khans,  a  Greek  church,  a 
custom  house,  a  large  hotel  for  the  acoommoda- 
tion  of  European  travellers,  recently  erected 
by  the  pasha,  a  bazaar,  and  some  tolerable 
shops.  Good  water  and  vegetable  productions 
are  not  procurable  near  the  town,  and  supplies 
of  both  have  to  be  brought  from  considerable 
distances.  Yessds  of  a  large  size  find  safe  an- 
chorage in  the  roadstead  about  2  m.  ofi^  but 
there  Is  only  snfiBoieut  depth  of  vaten  for  boats 
and  lit^tera  to  come  aloiwBide  the  qaay,  Suez 
is  connected  with  Alexandria  by  a  rulway  232 
m.  long,  which  passes  Cairo,  'and  crosses  the 
Nile  by  a  magnificent  bridge  66  m.  from  Al«- 
andria.  The  place  derives  its  importance  from 
being  a  port  of  the  overland  route  between 
England  and  India,  China,  and  Australia. 

SUFFOCATION.    See  Asphyxia. 

SUFFOLK.  1.  An  E.  co.  o'f  Massachusetts, 
bounded  £.  and  S.  by  Massachusetts  bay ;  area, 
16  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  192,701.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Boston  and  Chelsea,  and  is  the  most 
important  county  in  wealth  and  population  in 
New  England.  Its  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  trading.  The 
agricultural  productions  m  1866  were  8,160 
bushela  of  rye,  8,256  of  Indian  oom,  9,010  of 
potatoea,  and  1,089  tons  of  hay.  (See  fioerroN, 
and  Ohxlsxa,.)  The  county  is  intersected  by 
numerous  railroads.  Capital,  Boston.  II.  An 
E.  CO.  of  New  York,  oomprimng  the  E.  part  of 
Long  island,  bounded  N.  by  Long  Island  sound, 
and  £.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by 
the  Peconic  river  and  several  smaller  streams ; 
area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  43,276.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  uneven  on  the  N.,  but 
nearly  level  on  the  S. ;  the  soil  is  generally 
sandy,  but  fertile  dong  the  sound.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1856  were  604,767  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  161,649  of  wheat,  262,067  of  oats, 
804,063  of  potatoes,  104,188  of  turnips,  684,405 
lbs.  of  batter,  and  41,506  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  8  straw  pi^ier  milli^  26  ship  yards,  8  spar 
factories,  1  cotton  and  2  cotton  warp  factories, 
2  clock  fiuitories,  1  piano  fbotory,  6  newspaper 
offices,  112  churohes,  and  146  schools.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  harboi^  and  in- 
lets, and  the  county  includes  several  small  id- 
lands.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Long  Island 
railroad.    Capital,  Riverheira.  • 

SUFFOLK,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
by  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Essex,  and  the  North 
sea;  area,  1,481  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1861,  886,271. 
It  contwns  two  county  towns,  Ipawjch  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds;  other  chief  towns.  Eye, 
Aldborough,  Orford,  and  Sudbury.  The  coast 
line  extends  about  60  m.,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
is  low  ttoA  marshy.  The  oono^  is  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  the  chief  of  whi<di  are  the 
Stonr,  Orwell,  Lark,  and  Waveney ;  and  tiiere 
are  several  nnall  lakes.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, with  some  fiat  and  marshy  tracts, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  ^uvial  loam. 
The  manofaotures,  witii  the  exception  of  agri- 
cultural implanents,  are  trifiing.  Fishing  is 
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aetiTely  carried  on  upon  the  ooMt.  There  are 
many  remains  of  antiquity,  iodading  the  Bo- 
rn an  castle  of  Burgh,  the  walls  of  which  are 
atill  standing.  Snftblk  returns  9  members  to 
parliament,  4  flor  the  connty  and  5  for  the 

DOrODghB. 

SUFISM.   See  Boofxkish. 

SUGAB  (Arab,  and  Per.  tuihar;  Lat  aac- 
eharvm),  a  sweet  substance  obtuned  from  the 
Juices  of  many  plants,  and  in  some  of  its  vari- 
eties from  animal  fluids  also.  It  constitntes  an 
important  article  of  food  in  very  general  use 
thron^out  the  world,  and  is  the  chief  source 
of  nutriment  in  fruits,  appearing  in  them  as 
they  ripen.  Important  as  sugar  is  now  re- 
garded by  the  great  proportion  of  the  human 
race,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
known  to  the  n^ons  of  antiquity,  except  to 
the  inhabitants  of  China  and  India.  The  sweet 
oalamus  and  sweet  cane,  of  which  mendon  is 
occasioDally  made  in  the  Old  Teetament,  were 
most  i>robably  the  sngar  oane,  which  mn- have 
been  introdnced  from  eastern  Asia.  Bnt  it 
must  have  slowly  come  into  use;  for  the  an- 
cient classical  authors,  Strabo,  Theophrastas, 
Arrian,  and  others,  who  allnde  to  it,  speak  of 
it  as  a  kind  of  honey  obtained  from  a  reed 
growing  in  India  and  Arabia;  while  Dioscori- 
des  and  Pliny  describe  it  as  resembling  salt, 
and  only  used  in  medicine.  This  substance, 
termed  aoKKapov,  is,  however,  in  Smith's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities'*  (art 
"  Sacchanun"),  described  as  "  a  natural  con- 
cretion, fonuing  on  certain  reeds,  bnt  more 
especially  on  the  bamboo  cane;"  and  it  is  add- 
ed: It  wonld  appear  that  Hoses  Ghorenen- 
ria,  in  the  6th  centaty,  is  tiie  first  author  who 
distinctly  mentions  onr  sugar,  that  is  to  say, 
tiie  sugarprocured  by  boiling  from  the  sugar 
cane."  This  does  not  conflict  with  the  older 
aUnsions  to  engar  cane  and  its  sweet  juice, 
which  it  is  evident  was  long  previously  eaten 
with  avidity,  as  the  Zooloo  Oafi^es  at  the  pres- 
ent time  est  the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  (See 
SoRQHUH.)  Yet  Eratosthenes  speaks  of  roots  in 
India  sweet  to  the  taste  even  when  boiled,  in 
.  snch  manner  that  many  have  supposed  he  re- 
ferred to  sugar  extracted  f^om  the  cane.  Others 
again  agree  with  Dr.  Moseley,  who  thinks  the 
remarks  of  Pliny  and  Dioecorides  applicable  to 
the  sof^  candy  which  the  Ohineee  are  known 
to  have  made  from  ancient  times,  and  which 
may  very  likely  have  fonnd  its  way  in  sm^ 

Sinantities  even  to  Borne.  Sngar  canes  were 
aani  in  abundance  near  Tripoli  in  Syria  by 
the  crusaders;  and  Albert  Aqnensis,  a  monkish 
author  of  that  period,  speaks  of  the  plant  being 
cultivated  with  great  care,  and  when  ripe  of  the 
juice  being  beaten  out  in  mortars,  strained,  and 
set  aside  tul  it  concreted  in  a  snowy  or  salt-like 
product.  This  was  eaten  with  bread  or  with 
water,  and  was  found  more  agreeable  than 
honey;  The  Saracens  introduced  sugar  canes 
into  Bhodes,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Sicily,  when 
tbey  obtained  possession  of  tiiose  islands  in  the 
0th  oentory.  Xhej  also  wen  aoqnainted  witii 


the  method  of  making  sngar,  and  the  mann&e- 
tnre  was  soon  permanentiy  established  in  the 
eonntries  of  the  Levant  From  these  Muir 
waa  carried  to  Vfmioe  as  early  as  990;  aiidm 
the  12th  oentnry  it  waa  impended  there  men 
cheaply  from  Egypt  &aa  from  Sidly.  Willinn, 
king  of  Sicily,  in  1166  gave  a  mill  for  grindhig 
sngar  canes  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict 
The  first  sugar  cane  cultivated  in  Spain  was  in 
Valencia,  introduced  there  by  the  Moors  after 
their  conquest  of  the  country;  the  culture 
thence  spread  to  Granada  and  Muroia.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  the  plant  was  in- 
troduced into  Madeira  and  the  Canary  islands, 
and  from  the  latter  it  is  supposed  that  the  first 
plants  were  taken  to  Brazil ;  bnt  it  is  not  at  ^ 
improbable  that  the  sugar  cane  was  a  natural 
product  of  America;  and  it  may  be  that  it  is 
<mly  for  the  process  of  making  sugar  from  it  that 
the  new  world  is  indebted  to  uie  Portngoeee 
snd ^Muiards.  ThefirstoultiTationofthesunr 
cane  m  the  West  Indies  was  at  the  island  of  ot 
Domingo  or  Hayti,  where  it  was  snccesrfolly 
prosecuted  at  the  time  of  the  second  expeditirai 
of  Columbus,  1498  to  1496 ;  and  in  1618  tbtn 
were  28  works  for  making  sugar  in  operation. 
The  soil  and  climate  proved  admirably  well 
suited  for  the  crop ;  and  for  a  long  time  this 
island  fbmished  the  chief  portions  of  the  Euro- 

{lean  supplies  of  sugar.  Previous  to  the  revo- 
ution,  near'<the  close  'of  the  last  century,  the 
export  of  sngar  had  amounted  to  69,000  tons  a 
year.  The  Enf^ish  began  to  export  sugu-  Ihim 
Barbados  in  1646,  and  t^ie  trade  soon  gave  em- 
ployment to  a  lai^  number  of  ships.  The 
Portugnese  also  at  the  same  period  were  send- 
ing large  quantities  of  sugar  to  European  conn- 
tries  from  Brazil ;  and  toward  the  mose  of  the 
17th  oentnry  the  culture  had  been  generally 
established  throughout  the  West  India  islands, 
in  Mexico,  all  of  Central  America,  the  northun 
countries  of  South  America,  Peru,  Chili,  Ac 
Mention  is  made  of  the  suear  cane  among  the 
indigenous  productions  of  Virginia  and  Nortii 
Carolina  by  the  earliest  aettiers  of  the  banks  of 
tiie  James  and  Nense  rivers ;  but  it  seems  prob- 
able they  must  have  mistaken  for  it  the  com- 
mon reed.  The  plant  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  on  the  banks  oi  the  Mississippi  for 
the  first  time  about  the  year  1751,  when  some 
Jesuits  brought  it  from  St  Dominoo,  and  set- 
tled just  above  the  site  of  New  Orleans.  In 
1768  the  first  sugar  mill  was  built  a  little  fiirther 
down  the  river  by  11.  Dnhrenil  on  his  sugar 
plantation.  The  cnlture  aooording  to  some  ao- 
oonnta  prospered,  so  that  in  1770  sngar  was  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony,  and  after 
the  revolutionary  war  it  was  prosecuted  so  suo- 
oessfhlty  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States, 
that  there  were  in  1803  as  many  as  81  sugar 
estates  on  the  delta  alone.  But  according  to 
the  statement  of  E.  J.  Forstall  in  De  Bow's 
"  Industrial  Besources,"  vol.  iii.  p.  276,  "  the 
manufacture  of  cane  into  sugar  does  not  appear 
to  have  commenced  before  1764,  when  samples 
were  sent  to  the  mother  oonntry  from  tiie  e»> 
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tate  of  Oheralier  de  Mazan,  near  the  <Atj  (Sew 
Orleans)  on  the  oppoaito  bank.  The  oesrioQ 
of  Loairaaoa  to  Spain  at  that  epoch  appears  to 
hare  pot  a  stop  to  that  iodoatry,  for  no  further 
traoea  of  sugar  makiog  are  .to  be  found  until 
1791,  when  the  first  sngar  house  under  the 
Spanish  government  was  erected  bj  &  Mr.  Solis 
at  Terre  auz  Bosufs  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard. 
Hie  next  was  establi^ed  in  1796  on  a  planta- 
tion where  now  stands  Oarrollton."  The  auo- 
oessful  result  of  this  operation  laid  the  founda* 
ticn  of  the  sngar  indo^iT  of  Louisiana;  which 
■till,  however,  advanoed  very  slowlj,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  oesnon  of  Louisiana  to  the 
Uiuted  States  (180S)  the  nninbei:ofnigar  estates 
waa  very  smatl.  In  1818  the  crop  amounted 
to  3d,000  hogaheada,  and  the  cane  was  ground 
altogether  by  cattle.  Steam  power  was  iutro- 
deced  ia  1823.  The  ftarther  progress  of  the 
eultore  is  presented  in  the  tabular  statements 
at  the  olose  of  this  article.  The  sugar-growing 
district  in  this  state  is  on  both  sides  the  Mia- 
ainippi  river,  from  67  m.  below  New  Orleans 
to  nearly  190  m.  above;  on  Bed  river,  includ- 
ing Rapides  and  Avoyelles;  on  many  of  the 
bayous  and  their  tributaries;  the  prairies  of 
St.  Martin,  Vermilion,  &o.  In  Texas  the  crop 
has  lately  become  an  important  one ;  and  it  is 
increadng  in  all  the  gulf  states.  It  is  even  otdr 
tivated  to  some  extent,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
tables  referred  to,  in  Sooth  Oarolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Eentaeky.  Yet  the  climate  of  Louisiana 
iteelf  is  rather  north  of  that  best  suited  to  the 
plant,  the  oane  being  frequently  killed  by  the 
frost  after  starting  in  the  spring,  and  at  matu- 
rityin  the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  Novem- 
ber, the  effect  of  which  is  to  materially  dimin- 
iA  its  production  of  sugar.  In  1867  ii^urioua 
frosts  thus  occurred  in  April  as  late  as  the  22d, 
and  on  the  19th  and  30th  of  November.  In  No- 
vember, 1869,  the  cold  was  very  severe  on  the 
12tb,  18th,  14th,  and  16th  in  all  parts  of  Loui- 
siana, the  thermometer  on  the  14th  standing  at 
F.  at  New  Orieans,  and  thick  ice  bwmg 
finmed  in  the  moat  southern  parishes.  The 
e^ot  of  tins  was  that  the  cane  was  everywhere 
frozen,  and  land  which  had  previously  given 
above  3  hogsheads  to  the  acre  yielded  barely 
half  a  hogshead,  and  this  of  inferior  qaality. 
The  cUmate  is  also  subject  to  long  continued 
drou^ts  which  seriously  ii^sre  mo  growing 
crops.  From  some  other  cause  not  weU  under- 
stood the  product  of  sugar  to  the  acre  is  not 
so  great  as  it  has  been  in  past  years.  This 
may  be  owing  to  continued  repe^tion  of  the 
aame  crop  without  adding  manures  to  the  land, 
or  to  the  praotioe  of  reserving  inferior  canes 
for  seed,  while  some  have  supposed  it  is 
oaosed  by  deterioration  of  the  stock  through 
continued  use  of  cuttings  from  the  same  source. 
To  remedy  the  trouble,  in  case  of  .tiiis  being  tlie 
eaase  of  the  deteriora^on,  the  United  States 
government  recently  collected  a  new  supply  of 
canes  from  the  northern  parts  of  South  Am«i' 
ea  and  distributed  tiiem  among  the  planters. 
The  sugar  ^antatioos  are  also  often  serionsly 


damaged  by  the  Hisdsrippi  river  bursting 
through  crevices  in  the  banks  and  flooding  the 
low  country. — ^The  sugar  cane  is  said  to  be  a 
natural  product  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  it  certainly  flourishes  with  great 
luxuriance  in  many  of  the  tropioal  countries 
and  islands  of  Asia.  But  though  the  ohie^  it 
is  not  the  only  source  of  the  cane  or  crystallized 
variety  of  sugar  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 
This  is  also  obtained  ftom  the  beet  root  and  the 
jnice  of  the  sugar  maple  tree,  and  of  several 
trees  of  the  ^m  tribe.  Sugar  was  disooT^ed 
in  the  parsnip,  the  white  and  red  beet,  oarrot, 
and  juice  of  the  birdi  in  1747,  by  H.  Ma^raa^ 
of  the  nnral  academy  of  sciences  in  Berlin ;  and 
in  1796  M.  Aobard  analyzed  the  beet  root  in 
Beriin,  and  obtiuned  from  it  6  per  cent,  of 
white  sugar  and  8  of  molasses.'  The  high  price 
<^  eane  angar  rendered  the  discovery  of  some 
new  source  of  it  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  a  factory  was  established  at  Cumoom  in 
Silesia  for  extracting  it  from  the  beet  root. 
When  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  colonial  prod- 
ucts were  excluded  from  France,  this  manu- 
facture assumed  still  greater  Importance ;  and 
a  great  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  the  offer  of 
a  premium  of  1,000,000  francs  for  the  best 
method  of  producing  sugar  from  native  prod- 
ucts. The  highest  chemical  talent  oi  France 
was  directed  to  this  object,  and  the  resnlting 
discoveries  and  improvements  were  afterward 
applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  treatment 
of  the  sugar  cane.  The  readmiasion  of  West 
India  sugars  on  the  return  of  peace  neariy 
broke  up  the  beet  root  manufacture,  and  thia 
was  only  kept  alive  by  the  imposition  of  high 
duties  on  foreign  sugars  In  1830  and  1833. 
From  that  time  the  product  rapidly  increased, 
amounting  in  1888  to  over  66,000,000  lbs.,  or 
about  43,000  tons,  in  1867-'8  to  150,000  tons, 
8ndhil86e-'9to  180,000  tons.  In  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, andBuaaia,  beet  augar  is  also  produced  to 
a  cooaiderable  amount.  In  18e8-'9,  86,668,067 
owt  of  roots  were  consumed  in  200  sugar  re- 
fineries in  the  Zollverein.  As  l&iowtof  roots 
are  oonndered  equal  to  1  cwt.  of  sugar,  this 
should  represent  146,674  ttaa  of  sugar.  In  the 
Austrian  empire  there  were  oonaomed  16,043,- 
248  ovrt.  of  beet  roots.  In  Bel^nm  the  same 
year  the  product  of  beet  sugar  was  18,000  tons. 
The  manufacture  in  these  countries  ia  encour- 
aged by  a  protective  duty.  Russia  is  said  to 
produce  from  80,000  to  40,000  tons  of  beet 
sugar  annually.  The  annual  product  of  maple 
sugar  in  the  United  States  has  been  estimated 
at  about  27,000  tons.  The  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Hichigan,  the  New  England  states,  and  also  in 
the  Briti^  provinces.  A  much  larger  quantity 
of  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  wild  date  and  the 
gomuti  palms  than  flwm  the  maple,  the  product 
b^ng  rated  as^  of  all  the  oane  sugar  mann- 
fiustured.  In  India  the  process  of  extracting 
the  sugar  is  very  rude,  cauring  much  of  it  to  as- 
sume we  anoirstalliziddeoonmtion.  The  crude, 
dark  brown,  deliqneaeent  sugar,  oalled  in  India 
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yn^ff^y  is  the  product  of  the  eTaporation  of 
the  toddy  or  paun  jaioe.  Beside  these  soaroes, 
oane  sugar  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
pampkio,  the  cbestaot,  the  yonng  shoots  of  the 
Indian  com,  and  a  lai^  num^r  of  tropical 
fl*ait8.  The  character  of  the  Chinese  sagar 
cane  as  a  sagar-producing  plant  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  article  Sobohuh;  and  the  evi- 
dence at  hand  to  the  end  of  tiie  jesr  18Q1  was 
nn&Torable  to  the  pron)ect  of  its  yielding  in 
this  country  crystallizabie  sugar  to  profit.  But 
reports  from  Ohio  published  in  Jan.  1863, 
give  more  favorable  accounts  of  the  success  of 
the  trials  of  the  preceding  year,  and  make 
mention  of  the  exhibition  of  ft  namber  of  fine 
samples  of  the  sugar  at  a  convention  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  Jan.  7 ;  and  we.  learn  that  in  the 
north-western  states  it  is  already  a  common  ar- 
ticle of  conunerce. — The  sugars  may  be  inolad- 
ed  in  4  principal  varieties,  of  which  that  termed 
cane  sugar,  also  called  saorose,  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  is  the  common  commercial  variety. 
Th9  second,  called  fruit  sugar  or  ftnictose,  exists 
in  honey,  treacle,  and  most  acidulous  fruits.  It 
is  a  tArapj  liquid,  not  NTBtallizable,  though  by 
boiling  with  dilute  adds  it  may  be  partially 
eoDTcfted  into  the  next  variety,  which  is  crys- 
tallizabie. The  third  sort  is  called  grape  sugar, 
starch  sngar,  or  glaoose.  It  exists  in  the  juice 
of  many  plants,  and  constitutes  the  crystids 
which  form  in  honey,  and  also  the  hard,  gran- 
ular, sweet  masses  common  in  old  dried  fruits, 
as  raisins,  figs,  &c.  It  is  also  produced  by 
boiling,  with  dilute  acids,  starch,  cane  sugar, 
ligneous  fibre  (as  linen  rags),  sugar  of  milk, 
&c. ;  and  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  morbid 
oonstitnent  of  the  urine  in  oases  of  diabetes. 
It  crystallizes  in  cubes  or  square  tables,  and 
from  hot  alcohol  in  anhydrous  prisms.  Its 
sweetening  effect  compared  with  that  of  oane 
sugar  is  about  as  1  to  2i.  Glucose  is  manu- 
factured to  a  oondderable  extent  «t  the  staroh 
fiwtories  in  Europe  from  potato  starefa,  or 
rather  dextrine,  and  is  made  use  of  in  the  man- 
nfitctare  of  beer  and  an  inferior  sort  of  alcohol, 
designed  for  conrerdon  into  French  brandy  by 
the  addition  of  certain  essential  oils  or  flavor- 
ings. It  is  prodnoed  by  the  action  of  diastase 
upon  the  dextrine  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
malting  and  mashing,  but  is  more  expeditiously 
made  by  treating  the  starch  with  sulphuric 
add.  It  differs  from  starch  (CnHioOi*)  only 
by  containing  in  addition  the  elements  of  3 
more  equivalents  of  water,  and  also  2  eqoiva- 
lenta  of  water  of  cnrstalUsation,  with  which  it 
parts  when  careAill^  dried,  becoming  then 
Oit  Hii  Oit.  Uelting  m  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion at  SIS"  F.,  this  sometimes  serves  to  detect 
its  presence  in  cane  sugar.  It  differs  from  this 
lUso  in  being  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and 
in  forming  definite  compounds  with  alkaline 
and  earthy  bases,  which  decompose  and  become 
brown  at  temperatnres  from  160°  to  212°. 
Other  points  of  difference  will  be  noticed  be- 
low. The  fourth  variety,  called  milk  sagar, 
sugar  of  milk,  lactine,  or  lactose,  ooonn  only 


in  the  milk  of  animals,  and  is  inferior  to  fte 
last  described  in  sweetness.  These  substaaoes 
all  consist  of  carbon,  hydn^n,  and  oxygen, 
the  two  latter  elements  always  existing  in  the 
exact  proportions  required  to  produce  water; 
for  which  reason,  although  these  elements  are 
not  regarded  as  so  combined,  the  compounds 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  hydrates  of  carbon. 
While  the  highest  grade  of  sugar,  the  cane 
variety,  is  readily  converted  into  the  inferim- 
grape  sugar,  all  attempts  to  reverse  the  proeeis, 
which  would  be  a  cUsoovery  of  immoue  vahu, 
have  entirely  fiiiled.  The  comparative  oompo. 
sition  of  the  sugars  as  Tes|>ects  the  proportion 
of  water  they  contain  is  presented  m  the 
lowing  table,  which  is  based  upon  quantities  o! 
each  contuning  22  equivalents  of  carbon : 


CaD«nMW,  C,)  H|,  O),  

Fruit  8u^,  C,,  H„  0„  

Grape  suxar,  C..  H,,  O,,,  8H0  .... 

Milts™  C„H„0„  

Ditto,  dried.  C),  H,,  0,,  
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n 
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n 
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— Cane  sugar,  as  first  obtained  on  ev^wrating 
&e  aaoohftrine  jnioes,  is  ft  yellowish  brows 
substance  in  coarse  cryttaUme  powder  and 
lumps,  more  or  less  moist  and  sticky,  and  con- 
taining variable  quantities  of  glucose,  trsaelo, 
and  several  oi^uiic  and  mineral  substanoei, 
Lime  is  one  of  Uie  latter,  and  it  is  thought  that 
its  presence  induces  the  change  in  crude  sogais, 
which  after  a  time  become  gummy  and  mft 
and  lose  a  [K>rtion  of  their  sweetness.  The 
foreign  organic  matters  present  impart  to  the 
crude  sugars  their  peculiar  taste  and  smell, 
and  betray  their  particular  source.  These  die- 
appear  when  the  sugar  is  refined.  The  best 
brown  sugar  has  little  odor  and  is  in  lai^ 
sparkling  grains.  When  refined,  the  sugar  is 
oonverted  into  a  hard  and  brittle  crystalline 
mass,  and  la  often  motdded  into  conical  lowea. 
Its  qteciflo  gravity  is  then  1.600,  (^ving  1,60A 
otmoee  cvoirdnpoia  to  the  eubio  foot.  In  the 
large  crystals,  known  as  sugar  candy,  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  saturated  aqueous  solutiw, 
prepared  at  a  temperature  of  213%  the  sugar  is 
colorless;  but  in  the  crystalline  gr^^itisftf 
snowy  whiteness  owing  to  the  numerous  reflec- 
tions and  refractions  from  the  crystalline  faces. 
The  form  of  the  large  crystals  is  that  of  rhoio- 
boidal  prisms  terminated  by  dihedral  sumniitB. 
If  the  solution  be  prepared  at  280°,  or  be  long 
boiled,  the  sugar  forms  an  amorphous  mass  on 
cooling.  Pieces  of  loaf  sugar  rubbed  together 
emit  ft  pale  violet  pbo^horeecent  light.  Sugar 
is  solnUe  in  about  j  of  its  w«ght  of  ookl  water, 
and  in  all  proportfons  in  bcAung  water.  It  is 
sparingly  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
bat  depoMtedagun  when  cold.  At  the  tempera- 
ture of  820°  it  fuses,  and  on  cooling  forms  the 
amber-colored  solid  known  as  barley  sugar. 
When  the  temperatare  is  gradually  raised  to 
400°  or  430°,  sugar  loses  two  equivalents  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  the  dark  brown 
anbstuioe  called  oararoel,  used  for  cokning 
wines.  At  a  still  hif^er  temperatare  deoom* 
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podtkm  ensnes,  and  a  residne  is  left  of  jwj 

pwoQs  shiiuDg  obarooal,  about  i  the  weight  of 
the  original  substance.    Under  the  influence 
<tf  yaaat  vinous  fermentation  takes  place  in  soiu- 
tioDS  of  sugar,  by  which  this  is  first  converted 
into  fruit  sugar,  and  then  into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol.    Oane  sugar  is  rapidly  decom- 
posed and  charred  by  concentrated  snlphurio 
add.   These  properties  serve  to  distinguish 
oane  sugar  from  the  other  varieties.  The  soln- 
^ons  of  the  different  sugars  also  present  char- 
aeteristio  effects  on  polarized  light,  tiios  fUr- 
luahing  a  very  certain  means  of  oiBtfnguiahing 
tii«  varieties.    The  method  of  thos  testing 
them  by  the  ^d  of  an  instrument  invented  by 
M.  Soleil  is  described  in  the  Atuuue$dtchimiey 
[iii.]  zxvi.  175.   The  plane  of  polarization  is 
rotated  from  left  to  rignt  by  cane  sugar,  rather 
more  powerfully  than  by  grape  sngar,  while 
fmit  or  uncrystallizable  sugar  produces  a  rota- 
tion from  right  to  left.   A  fresh  solution  of 
grape  sugar  possesses  a  rotary  power  double 
that  which  it  retains  after  some  hours,  or  after 
it  has  been  heated  to  180"  or  more  and  allowed 
to  cooL   Ita  rotary  power  is  not  then  affected 
if  the  solution  is  healed  with  an  acid ;  but  that 
(rf  eaoe  sugar  ia  reversed  when  its  solution  is 
hasted  witia  j^g-  its  bulk  of  pare  hydrochlorio 
aaid,  and  the  traiperatare  is  raised  for  10  min- 
utes to  154°  F.— In  the  preparadon  of  sngar, 
a  thick,  dark  brown  or  black,  ropy  liquid  is 
drained  off  from  the  cr^talline  portion,  which 
coDsists  of  the  unorystallizable  sirup  together 
with  some  cane  sugar,  and  the  imparities  that 
may  be  present.   It  is  called  molasses,  and  is 
very  extensively  consumed  as  an  article  of  diet, 
tod  also  in  connection  with  tlie  skimmings  of 
the  sugar  kettles  for  the  production  of  rum. 
(See  MoLABSEs,  and  Rum.)   A  better  article, 
called  sugar  house  molasses,  and  sometimes  trea- 
de,  of  specific  gravity  about  1.4,  is  obtained  in 
Qw  process  of  refining  brown  sugars.   The  ar- 
ticle called  melado  lately  introduced  in  com- 
merce is  a  low  grade  of  sugar  heavy  with  mo- 
litses,  obbuned  from  the  setuings  of  the  oistems 
in  which  the  molasses  is  collected,  and  fixnn 
partial  boiling  down  in  vacuum  pms  without 
rofining. — Sugar  is  employed  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways  as  a  natriment  and  condiment;  but 
though  nutritious  and  promoting  the  formation 
of  &t  and  lactic  acid,  providing  material  for  the 
muDtenance  of  respiration,  and  promotiog  by  its 
oxidation  heat  in  the  system,  it  cannot  through 
its  deficiency  of  nitrogen  atone  support  life.  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  various  preparations  known  as 
confectionery ;  aud  it  is  a  valuable  material  for 
I^eserving  fruits,  meat,  and  fish,  and  is  lu^ly 
used  especially  for  the  saccharine  confections 
known  as  preserves  and  sweetmeats,  and  in 
*niBg  hams.    (See  Panur audit  of  Food.) 
K  is  a  preT^ling  ojunion  that  sugar  is  ii^uriona 
totheteeth;  but  it  Is  found  to  nave  no  action 
npOQ  them  out  of  the  body,  and  if  it  afifbcta 
them  in  tiie  system  it  is  probably  by  its  first 
bordering  the  digestive  organs,  when  takea  in 
weirtTe  qnaotitiM.  Holaues  has  an  i4>erieat 


action,  and  sugar  has  the  same  also  in  less  de- 
gree ;  but  their  more  important  medicinal  prop- 
erty is  that  of  a  demulcent,  for  which  they  are 
much  used  in  catarrhal  affections.  In  pharmacy 
sugar  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  es- 
pecially as  a  medinm  for  administering  many  ac- 
tive medicines  and  disguising  their  disagreeable 
taste,  or  preserving  them  from  change.  It  forms 
the  bulk  of  most  of  the  sirups  and  confections, 
and  of  all  the  troches  or  lozenges.  Molasses 
is  useful  in  the  preparation  of  many  pills,  keep- 
ing them  soft  and  moist,  while  at  tiie  same 
time  preventing  mouldiness  or  other  ohaiig& 
Sugars  are  rarely  adulterated  to  any  iiynrious 
extent,  and  there  are  few  substances  that  could 
be  added  to  the  white  sugars  and  not  be  readi- 
ly detected  by  their  insolnbility  in  water,  tiieir 
leaving  an  ash  when  consumed,  or  their  im- 
parting a  peculiar  taste  to  the  mixture.  Starch 
and  starch  sugar  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tlie  brown  sugars  met  with  in  the  Lon- 
don market  are  so  impure,  in  consequence 
chiefly  of  the  defective  methods  employed  in 
their  manufacture,  that  they  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  Br.  Hassall  in  general  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption.  The  ezoeptions  are  some 
large-grained,  clear,  dry,  crystalline  sugars, 
evldentiy  made  from  juice  purified  by  filtra- 
tion before  boiling,  llie  brown  sugars  almost 
univerBally  oontam  minute  fhtgments  of  can<^ 
sporales  and  filaments  of  ftmgus,  grape  sugar, 
molasses,  and  great  numbers  of  the  sugar 
mite  (aearvt  soesAari),  a  disgusting  insect 
liu^  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
When  a  (quantity  of  sugar  containing  tbera  is 
dissolved  m  a  wine  glass  of  tepid  water,  and 
left  at  rest  an  hour  or  so,  the  animalcules  are 
seen  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mixture,  and  in  the  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  England  it  is  the.  custom  with  the 
grocers  to  "handle"  the  sugars,  which  means 
mixing  sugars  of  different  qualities,  and  thus 
disguiung  the  worst  sorts.  The  purest  large- 
gruned  brown  sugars  we  scarcely  sold  at  re- 
tall,  and  their  introduction  is  discouraged  by 
the  grocers,  because,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Scoffem, 
they  are  incorporated  with  difficulty  among  the 
inferior  sugars,  and  betray  to  the  eye  the  mix- 
ing praotioe.— JTantf/beturtf.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  commencing  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  oane.  This  plant  (arundo  sacekarifera) 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  graminem  of 
grasses.  It  grows  in  a  succession  of  joints,  op 
rather  nodes,  from  4  to  20  feet  high,  and  the 
stem  is  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Long  slen- 
der leaves  shoot  forth  from  the  opposite  sidei 
of  alternate  joints,  and  fall  off  when  the  plan^ 
comes  to  maturity.  From  the  top  there  ap^ 
pears,  when  the  plant  is  11  or  12  months  old, 
a  sprout  called  the  arrow,  which  grows  to  thf 
lo]^  of  7  or  8  feet  without  jtnnts,  tenmnatiog 
in  an  ample  panicle  about  2  feet  long  with  nu* 
merous  white  flowers.  Seeds  are  rarely  pro> 
duced  by  the  cultivated  canes,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  plant  is  nowhere  raised  from  these, 
but  always  from  the  mittinga  of  the  stalks.  The 
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stem  is  nnooth  and  straight,  tiie  Jointa  8  to  0 
inches  apart,  and  the  enter  coating  hard  and 
silicions,  and  when  ripe  of  varions  shades  of 
'yellowish,  violet,  greenish,  and  red.  Between 
the  joints  the  cane  is  filled  with  a  whitish 
spongy  tissae,  which  under  the  magnifying 
glass  is  seen  to  consist  of  nmnberless  cells  con- 
taining the  saccharine  jnioe.  The  printnpal  va- 
rieties of  the  cane  are  the  Creole,  also  knowa 
as  the  orystalline,  and  Halabar ;  the  Otriieite, 
and  the  ribbon  or  Batavian.  Ilie  first,  whioh 
was  fDrraerlv  cultivated  in  Louisiana  as  the 
most  valuable  variety,  has  there  nm  out,  and 
has  given  place  to  hardy  varieties  of  the  ribbon 
cane  from  Java,  which  have  also  greatly  de- 
teriorated,  as  affirmed,  through  an  injudicious 
system  of  cnltare.  The  creole  and  Otaheite 
are  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South 
America.  The  latter  variety  is  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  in  Jamaica  it  is  said  to  grow  the  first 
year  12  to  14  feet  high,  with  stems  6  inches  in 
circumference,  and  joints  6  inches  apart.  In 
the  East  Indies  a  number  of  other  varieties  of 
cane  are  cultivated,  among  the  most  productive 
of  which  is  t^e  Suangore  cane,  grown  hi  the 
strdts  of  Singapore,  which  have  produced  at 
rate  of  7,200  lbs.  of  undrained  sugar  to 
flie  acre,  ^v^tl  to  S,800  lbs.  of  dry  sugar  for 
shipping.  The  method  of  planting  varies  in 
different  countries ;  but  in  general  the  practice 
1^  after  breaking  up  the  imd,  to  run  straight 
parallel  ftirrows  through  the  plantation  at  dis- 
tances 4  to  6  feet  apart  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
6  feet  in  Louisiana,  in  which  ftirrows  slips  of 
the  cane,  each  having  several  joints,  are  placed, 
2  to  6  feet  apart,  and  li^tly  covered.  In  Lou- 
isiana some  planters  lay  2  to  4  canes  in  each 
forrow,  lapping  the  same  the  whole  length. 
The  spaces  between  the  rows  are  kept  well 
ploughed  or  hoed.  In  the  Weat  Indies  m«  best 
season  fw  planting  is  from  Augnst  to  Novem- 
ber ;  the  outdng  may  be  in  Hareh  and  April,  but 
is  often  performed  at  any  oonvenient  thne  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  the  southern  btates,  where 
Ae  ground  is  liable  to  be  frozen,  the  plants  are 
nsually  put  in  between  January  and  March,  and 
the  crop  is  gathered  in  October.  The  slips  for 
seed  are  then  selected,  and,  though  it  would  be 
tm^  economy  to  reserve  the  best  canea  for  this 
pnrpose,  the  planters  are  generally  unwiUing  to 
do  it,  and  hence  one  cause  of  the  deterioration 
alluded  to  above.  Were  the  planting  done  every 
year,  this  would  be  a  much  more  serious  con- 
sideration than  it  is  at  present,  the  canes  grow- 
ing upon  an  acre  being  not  more  than  enough 
to  plant  4  or  6  acres;  but  after  the  removal  of 
the  canes  new  dioots  ^ring  up  from  the  stub- 
ble, and  these,  known  as  ratobns,  thongh  not 
as  large  and  vigorous  as  the  "plant  canes," 
afford  better  jnioe,  which  is  more  readily  con- 
verted into  sngar.  In  Louisiana  a  snccesdon 
of  only  8  crops  can  be  depended  on  from  one 
planting;  while  in  the  West  Indies  the  ratoons 
continue  to  renew  themselves  sometimes  for 
more  than  SO  crops.  About  of  the  product 
therefore,  it  is  seen,  must  be  reserved  m  Loni- 


siana  for  seed.  The  yield  of  sugar  in  the  south- 
ern states  is  from  600  to  2,000  lbs.  to  the  aero ; 
in  the  West  Indies  8,000  to  6,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
the  East  Indies  the  highest  product  is  about 
7,000  ll>8.  In  Mauritius  the  product  b  said  to 
have  been  increased  from  2,000  or  2,500  lbs. 
to  the  acre  to  OyOOO  and  7,000  lbs.,  and  in  some 
oases  even  more  than  this.  At  maturity  the 
'  oanes  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  are 
stripped  d  the  tops  and  leaves,  whioh,  under 
the  name  itf  traah,  are  left  upon  the  ground,  to 
protect,  in  this  country,  the  roots  from  frost 
during  the  wmter.  The  practice  is  to  consume 
this  sooner  or  later  by  fin,  though  some  of  the 
southern  planters  strong  recommend  its  be- 
ing ploi^ed  under  in  the  spaces  between  the 
rows.  The  canes  contain  most  sugar  in  the 
lower  third  of  their  length ;  the  jnioe  in  the 
tops  is  watery  and  not  wordi  saving.  Cattle, 
horses,  and  mules  are  fond  of  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  the  tops  and  leaves  when  fresh  make 
for  them  good  fodder.  As  soon  as  the  canes 
are  cut  they  should  be  taken  to  the  mill  and 
ground,  as  ihey  are  liable  to  soon  ferment  in 
the  warm  climate,  and  ihvu  lose  a  portion  of 
their  sogar.  Tfaey  are  fonnd  to  cont^  when 
analyzed  from  60  to  78  per  cent  of  water,  12 
to  31  per  cent,  of  sngar  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  other  soluble  substances,  and  9  to 
17  per  cent,  of  ligneous  fibre.  But  owing  to 
the  imperfections  of  the  mana&cture,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  not  ^  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  is 
saved,  the  product  not  really  exceeding  that 
obtained  by  the  French  manafacturers  from 
the  beet  root,  which  contains  an  average  of 
.  only  about  11  per  cent  of  sugar,  llie  mills 
employed  for  cmsbing  the  canes  are  of  a  great 
variety,  and  those  in  use  from  ancient  times  in 
the  East  Indies  are  exceedingly  rude,  and  slow 
and  ineffldent  in  their  action,  worked  by  oxen. 
Hills  not  much  better  are  still  employed  by 
small  planters  in  the  West  Indies;  but  power- 
fill  machines  driven  by  steam  are  in  operatim 
upon  the  more  important  sugar  estates,  the 
omahing  apparatus  consisting  of  8  heavy  oast 
iron  rollers,  between  which  the  canes  are 
passed.  They  revolve  horizontally,  one  called 
the  top  roller  over  the  two  others,  one  of  which 
Is  the  fluted  feed  roller  and  the  other  the  de- 
livering roller.  The  canes  are  sprei^  upon  a 
oast  iron  feed  plate  sloping  down  to  ^e  upper 
edge  of  the  feed  roller,  and  are  drawn  into  the 
space,  nsually  of  abont  i  an  inch,  between  this 
and  the  top  roller,  and  are  discharged  through 
the  space  of  abont  ji  of  an  inch  between  the 
top  roller  and  the  delivering  roller.  Very  effi- 
cient machines  are  also  in  use  with  2  rcdlets 
above  and  3  below.  After  passing  once  through, 
tiie  erushed  eaaea,  now  called  bagasse,  or  in 
English  works  megass,  are  returned  to  the  feed 
phube  either  by  hand  or  by  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance called  the  dnmb  returner,  and  are 
agun  compressed.  About  |  of  the  whole  juioe 
is  thus  extracted,  and  runs  down  into  the 
troughs  or  receptacles  plaoed  beneath  to  oot 
lect  ft  The  rem^ndw  is  obstinately  h^  by 
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^  bagaaM,  and  no  efifeotnal  means  of  reoov- 
ariu  it  has  yet  been  devised.  A  method  which 
kttbeen  fkTorably  spoken  of,  some  time  since 
patented  in  Inland  by  Ur.  Uichiel,  and  called 
dw  maceration  prooese,  entirely  dispenses  with 
the  mill.  It  oonsista  in  catting  the  canes  into 
extremely  thin  slices  with  circular  kniv^  and 
then  Bobmitting  them  to  the  action  of  a  mixtare 
<£  lime  and  water.  The  lime  is  supposed  to 
Msgnlate  and  render  insoluble  aU  the  nitrog&> 
lODS  matters,  and  the  whole  of  the  sngar  to  be 
taken  ap  by  the  water.  On  an  estate  in  the 
idaad  of  Martinique  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
cess is  reported  to  haTO  increased  the  yield  (tf 
^  ean«  from  6  or  6  per  cent,  which  it  pre- 
HaaAj  was,  to  11  or  12  per  cent.  The  diffl- 
edties  attending  its  use  are  the  rapid  wear 
upon  the  knives  and  the  time  and  labor  re- 
quired in  their  use  over  that  in  grinding.  The 
isgttse,  eonnsting  lai^y  of  oarbonaoeooa 
mttets,  boms  freely,  and  is  advantageously 
used  as  fuel  in  the  boiling  operation.  The  fol- 
loviDg  are  results  of  some  of  the  analyses  of  its 
ash  made  by  Dr.  Stenhonse;  Nos.  1  and  3,  of 
caoe  of  Trinidad;  No.  8,  of  cane  of  Berbice; 
and  No.  4,  of  cane  of  Demerara :  . 
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The  capacity  of  the  mills  should  be  about  100 

CDS  of  juice  an  hour  for  each  horse  power, 
crude  liqnor  contains  various  impurities, 
as  particles  of  woody  -fibre,  coloring  matter, 
££rent  aolnUe  salts,  albumen,  caserne,  wax, 
4e.  The  nitrogenous  substances  induce  mune- 
iate  ftrmentaSon  and  the  conversion  of  a 
portion  of  the  strap  into  alcdio}  and  afterward 
wo  aoetio  soid,  thus  not  on^  reducing  the 
prodDct  of  sugar,  but  introducing  new  com- 
poaoda,  which  might  prove  detrimental  by 
acting  upon  the  lead  and  copper  of  the  appa- 
ntoa  and  adding  their  poisonous  salts  to  the 
ngar.  Not  much  time  should  therefore  be 
mtwed  for  a  portion  of  the  imparities  to  settle 
beftm  the  liquor  is  drawn  through  the  strain- 
era  of  copper  or  iron  wire  into  the  vessels  for 
darifying  it.  By  the  old  method  practised  in 
Ada  a  series  of  1 1  kettles  or  earthen  boilers  is 
aet  in  a  line  in  a  rudely  constructed  boiler 
Knge,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  fire,  with  a 
large  iron  boiler  placed  over  it,  and  at  the 
mer  the  chimney.  The  Juice  is  first  put  in 
tbe  boiler  farthest  from  the  fire,  and  is  grad- 
naUy  transferred  to  the  others,  as  the  process 
foes  on,  until  the  final  concentration  is  efiected 
in  the  iron  boiler.  The  product  is  afterward 
inSmi  and  the  sugar  is  clarified  by  boiUng 
Itia  Mth  water,  an  alkalme  lye,  and  milk. 

TOIm  XT^ll 


A  somewhat  aimilar  arrangement  of  kettles,  to 

the  number  of  4,  6,  or  6,  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  this  country  and  the  West  Indies, 
eac&  kettie,  however,  having  its  own  fire,  and 
the  defecation  or  partial  purifying  being  effect- 
ed during  the  boiling  by  "tempering"  the 
liquor  with  sLsked  lime.  This,  when  used  in 
BEuall  quantity,  causes  the  glutinous  matters 
present  to  coagulate  and  rise  upon  the  snr&oe 
m  a  scum,  which  may  be  oontinn^ly  removed 
by  skimming.  It  also  nentralizea  any  acid  that 
may  have  formed.  In  Louisiana  it  has  been 
the  praotioe  to  concentrate  the  amp  to  49° 
Baum6  in  the  last  kettle,  called  the  battery, 
and  then  transfer  it  to  large  wooden  vata, 
called  coolers,  for  granulation ;  but  the  opera* 
tions  have  been  variously  modified  there,  and 
difibrent  methods  too  have  been  pursued  in  tiie 
West  Indies.  Instead  of  kettles,  each  one  re- 
qulriDg  a  separate  fire,  large  c<^per  caldrons 
or  "  tmches '  are  used,  iuto  which  the  juice  is 
condacted  from  the  strainers  in  troughs  lined 
with  lead ;  and  these  caldrons  are  heated  by 
steam  either  by  being  enclosed  in  a  steam  jacket 
or  by  containing  a  coll  of  steam  pipe.  The 
olanJScation  is  efiected  as  before  by  means  ot 
lime  added  to  the  nrup  difftaaed  through  apor> 
tion  of  juice,  or  in  the  form  of  aaSk  of  Ume  of 
known  stroigth  and  oarefnlly  graduated,  so 
that  exaot  quantities  may  be  used.  Just  enoogh 
^onld  be  used  to  neutralize  exactly  the  mmp, 
which  may  be  known  when  litmus  paper  inu- 
oates  neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction. 
An  excess  of  lime  should  be  particnlariy  guard- 
ed agunst,  as  it  involves  a  loss  of  sngar ;  and 
when  it  occurs  the  efiect  should  be  corrected 
by  careful  addition  of  alum,  or  better  of  sol- 
phate  of  alamina,  which  contains  no  potash, 
llie  heat  employed  in  clarifying  diould  not 
reach  the  boilmg  point  of  the  sirup.  At  a  leaa 
degree  a  scum  gathers  upon  the  swiace,  and 
wh«n  this  rises  in  large  bnbblea  and  breaka  m 
into  white  firoth,  the  clarification  i»  completed. 
The  heat  is  then  stopped,  and  the  Hqpar  is  left 
to  repose  for  an  hour,  wn«t  it  is  drawn  awaj 
from  tiie  scorn,  and  is  seen  as  it  flows  into  the 
first  of  the  evaporating  pans  to  <be  of  a  dear 
bright  wine  yeUow  color.  These  pans,  to  the 
number  of  8  or  more,  are  set  in  succession  over 
a  fine  heated  by  a  fire  at  one  end.  The  liqnor 
is  gradually  transferred  to  the  smaller  pans,  and 
as  it  boils  away  the  scum  that  rises  is  taken 
oS.  It  is  the  skinuning»  in  these  operations 
that  furnish  the  best  materials  for  distillation, 
and  the  manufiicture  of  rum  is  very  generally 
carried  on  in  connection  lyith  that  of  sugar. 
In  the  smallest  and  laat  pan,  to  which  some- 
times the  term  *'teache"  is  exclusively  applied 
the  simp  is  finally  collected;  and  when  it  ia 
jud^  to  be  sufficiently  concentrated  fw  gran- 
nlating,  it  is  transferrod,  or  as  it  is  called 
"skipped,"  into  the  coolers,  and  thence  into 
the  vessels,  also  called  ooolers,  in  which  the 
granulating  takes  place.  These  are  of  wood 
with  thick  sides,  about  7  feet  in  leogtii,  6  or  6 
in  width,  and  not  less  than  a  foot  deep.  Thia 
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depth  and  the  thick  ddes  are  rcqniaite  to  seonre 
alow  cooling,  without  which  the  grains  conld 
not  he  coarse.  In  ahoat  34  hours  the  gnuning 
takes  place,  the  crystals  forming  a  soft  mass  in 
the  midst  of  the  liquid  portion  or  molasses. 
The  separation  of  the  two  prodacts  is  effected 
hj  drainage  in  what  is  colled  the  cnnng  house. 
This  Ib  a  large  bnilding  covering  an  opm  res- 
ervoir in  the  centre.  Framea  are  provided  for 
bo«head9  so  that  the  drippings  from  these 
shall  flow  into  the  reservoir.  In  the  bottom 
of  each  hogshead  several  holes  are  bored,  and 
into  each  hole  is  pat  a  omshed  cane  or  the 
stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf,  the  lower  end  project- 
ing several  inches  below  the  bottom.  The 
hogsheads  being  filled  with  the  soft  mgary 
mixture,  the  molasses  gradnally  drains  away 
from  it,  dripping  from  the  stalks.  The  opera- 
tion goes  on  for  8  to  6  weeks,  tilt  the  sugar  is 
considered  sufficiently  dry  for  shipping.  It 
Btill,  however,  retains  considerable  molasses, 
and  in  the  moist  hold  of  the  ship  the  separa^ 
tion  continues  to  take  place,  the  molasses  leak- 
ing away  and  involving  a  serious  loss.  Of  the 
sugars  formerly  ahippeid  from  St.  Domingo  to 
fmoe  the  proporUon  thas  wasted  was  esti- 
mated at  J.  It  18  this  variety  of  sugar  that  is 
known  in  oommeroe  as  muscovado. — Various 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  as  described,  most  of  which  origi- 
nated with  the  French  chemists,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  perfect  the  beet  sugar  mann&ctnre. 
■Such  are  the  methods  of  filtering  the  juice 
after  it  leaves  the  olarifiers,  either  by  means  of 
fine  copper  wire  sieves,  of  flannel  bag  filters,  or 
of  the  cylinders  filled  with  coarsely  pulverized 
bone  black  or  animal  charcoal,  invented  by 
Dnmrait.  The  object  of  this  last  is  to  remove 
the  coloring  matter  from  the  jnice,  and  all  min- 
eral salts  tiiat  may  have  been  in  it  ori^nalljr, 
or  any  ezeeas  of  lime.  The  bone  Hask  Is  usea 
in  a  large  iron  or  copper  vessel  6  to  12  feet  high, 
ftimidira  with  a  perflated  bottom,  which  is 
eovered  with  a  filtering  doth,  npon  which  is 
placed  the  charooaL  Five  tons  of  this  safilce 
for  100  tons  of  sngar ;  after  which  the  charcoal 
Itself  requires  to  l>e  pnrifled,  which,  alter  the 
sugar  it  retuns  has  been  washed  ont,  is  nsually 
emcted  by  reoalcinotion.  An  ingenious  and 
economical  mode  has  been  devised  where  steam 
heat  is  used  of  concentrating  the  juice  from  the 
filters  before  evaporating.  The  pipes  convey- 
ing the  waste  steam  are  arranged  in  a  rack  or 
ecm,  like  the  hot  wr  pipes  for  warming  rooms, 
and  &e  jtdce  is  made  to  trickle  over  these,  the 
■effect  of  whidi  is  that  it  is  greatly  concentrated 
by  evaporation  before  it  flows  away  in  the  ^pe 
in  which  it  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Apparatus.  The  steam  in  the  pipes  is  condensed 
by  loss  of  latent  heat,  and  the  lower  pipes  are 
so  much  cooled  that  no  danger  is  incurred  of 
their  burning  the  sirup,  which  in  its  denser 
•condition  is  more  liable  to  be  thns  injured. 
Where  this  expedient  is  adopted,  the  vacnnm 
pan  is  employed  for  evaporating,  and  it  is  the 
waste  steam  tnm  this  that  is  made  use  at 


This  very  important  apparatus  was  invented 
by  Howard  in  England  m  1813,  and  has  been 
applied  rather  in  ^e  subsequent  refining  of  su- 
gars than  in  the  preparation  of  the  crude  arti- 
cle. Its  object  is  to  fiioilitate  evaporation  and 
render  it  practicable  at  so  low  temperatnres 
that  all  risk  of  burning  the  vegetable  juices,  or 
medicinal  extracta  when  used  in  the  preparft' 
tion  of  these,  may  be  avoided.  As  nsed  in  the 
ni|;aT  mannfiustore,  it  is  a  large  flattened  apha- 
Toidal  vessel  of  copper,  sometimes  8  feet  in  di- 
ameter, made  in  S  parts,  a  pan  beneath  ear- 
mounted  with  a  dome-shaped  cover,  secured 
together  by  bolts  thronf^  ^eir  flanges.  The 
pan  is  surrounded  with  a  cast  iron  steam  jack- 
et and  a  coil  of  steam  pipe  is  laid  round  it  in- 
side, by  which  heat  is  supplied  for  boiling  the 
juice.  The  steam  produced  in  the  vacuum  pan 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  is  t^en  off  by 
the  condensiDg  apparatus  described  above,  or 
where  this  one  is  not  required,  then  by  a  Bp^ 
cial  condenser.  The  effect  of  either  is  to  pro- 
duce a  partial  vacuum  in  the  pan,  diminishing 
the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  oua 
fiuilitatin^  its  evaporation.  An  eir  pump  is 
also  provided  for  the  purpose  oi  nhaumng 
when  necessary  tiie  air  m  tne  machine  and  the 
water  that  condenses  in  the  ^ipes.  The  large 
pans  are  furnished  with  various  appendages^ 
as  an  overflow  side  vessel  connected  with  the 
dome  by  a  large  pipe,  and  serving  to  catch  any 
simp  that  boils  over;  a  man-hole  cover  of  gun 
metal  at  the  top ;  a  thermometer  for  indicating 
the  temperature  of  the  sirup ;  a  barometer  for 
marking  the  pressure  within ;  a  measnra  with 
pipes  and  cocks  holding  about  85  ^llons,  into 
which  the  juice  is  first  passed  before  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  pan ;  a  piston  so  arranged  with 
a  proof  stick  that  a  sample  of  the  cont^ts  may 
be  extracted  for  exammatimi  wlthont  letting 
air  into  the  pan ;  a  similar  contrivance  by  which 
apiece  of  butter  may  be  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  too  violent  boiling ;  an  appa- 
ratus in  the  bottom  for  letting  out  the  sugar  as 
desired ;  glasses  inserted  in  the  dome,  one  on 
each  side,  for  observation  of  the  condition  (Mf 
the  contents;  beside  the  various  epparatns 
connected  wititi  the  supply  of  steam  and  regu- 
lation of  its  pressure.  In  using  the  machine, 
enough  of  the  sirup  is  run  in  to  cover  the  heat- 
ing surfiuK  of  the  pan ;  the  steam  is  then  turned 
on,  and  the  heat  kept  at  180°  to  190'  F.  till  gran- 
ulation begins  to  take  place ;  it  is  then  lowered 
to  160°  and  finally  to  146°,  which  is  the  lowest 

E>int  at  which  proof  sugar  boils  at  8  inches  be- 
w  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  at  a  pressure  equiva- 
lent to  27  inches  of  meroury,  80  inches  mftrMnff 
a  perfect  vacuum.  When  the  first  measure  u 
snfficientiy  granulated,  the  sugar  is  not  with- 
drawn, but  anotiier  similar  chai^  of  sirup  is 
added,  and  so  the  operation  is  renewed  to  the 
fhll  u^ieoity  of  the  pan.  This  method  has  the 
effect  of  giving  increased  coarseness  to  the 
crystals,  which  more  readily  form  upon  those 
already  produced.  The  sirup  filled  with  crys- 
talline sugar  is  finally  let  down  into  a  la^ 
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oopper  pan  beneath  it,  called  the  he&ter,  in 
Thich  the  temperature  ia  raised  to  180°,  while 
the  Birap  is  stirred  with  paddles  to  promote 
granulatioD.  The  aogar  is  then  transferred 
mto  oonioal-Bhi4>ed  moulds,  in  the  email  end 
of  vhioh  is  a  bole  temporarily  plugged ;  and 
these  are  leffc  several  hours  for  the  sugar  to 
sol^jr.  The  plugs  are  then  removed,  and  the 
moulds  of  sheet  iron  or  unglazed  earthenware 
ire  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  100",  while 
the  nnerjstallized  sirup  drains  through  into 
vess^  placed  to  colleot  it.  While  in  this  state, 
the  operation  called  dayiog  ia  ^rformed,  a 

Ersctice  very  generally  followed  in  the  West 
idia  islaads.  A  layer  of  whitish  clay  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  water  is  laid  upon  l^e  sar- 
Caoe  of  the  sugar,  and  left  until  the  water 
has  passed  down  into  the  sugar.  As  it  goes 
tbroogh,  it  carries  the  remaining  sinip  aloi^ 
with  it ;  and  when  the  clay  is  left  dry  this  is 
renewed  by  a  fre^  layer.  The  method  termed 
"liqaoring,"  which  is  ponring  a  saturated  sao- 
obsrioe  solation  upon  the  sof^ar,  is  practised  in 
the  sn^  refineries,  and  will  be  noticed  in 
treating  of  them.  The  drainings  from  the 
monlds  are  reboiled  with  raw  sogar  or  with 
the  reftise  of  the  eag&i  house  to  produce  infe- 
rior sorts  of  sugar.  The  sugar  when  taken 
from  the  moulds  is  in  solid  loaves,  more  or  less 
white  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
process  has  been  conducted,  Discolored  por- 
tioos  on  the  exterior  are  removed  by  dressing 
tiie  loaves,  after  which  they  are  finally  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  180°  to  140".  Sugar  equal  to 
the  best  refined  might  thus  be  obtained  direct 
from  the  canes  by  the  same  process  as  that  in 
use  for  refining  l^ie  impure  sorts.  The  use  of 
tiie  improved  madiinwy  has  already  resnlted 
ia  largely  diminishing  the  waste  and  m[iproving 
the  quality  of  a  condderable  portion  of  the 
sugars  ^pped  from  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Ac. — Sugar  Refinmg.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  purest  varieties  of  sugar  did  not 
originate  in  the  sogar-produoing  countries,  but 
the  art  was  ^plied  first  by  the  Venetians  to 
tike  crude  sQgtura  brought  from  Egypt.  It  was 
practised  in  Antwerp  in  the  16th  century,  and 
was  thence  introduced  into  England.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  an  importaat  branch  of  manufacture  in 
most  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe,  and  will  doubt- 
less long  oontinna  to  be  so,  as  the  various  pro- 
cesses connected  with  it  are  carried  on  to  better 
advantage  in  manufacturing  communities  tium 
in  districts  of  a  purely  agricultural  character. 
As  formerly  practised,  raw  sugar  was  dissolved 
with  lime  water  in  a  large  open  boiler,  and,  when 
warm,  bullock's  blood  was  added,  which  as  it 
CM^^nlated  on  boiling  collected  most  of  the 
lighter  imparities  and  carried  them  up  to  the 
snrfiaoe  in  the  form  of  a  thick  scum.  This  be- 
ing removed,  the  liquor  was  partially  evspor^ 
ed  by  boiling,  filtered  through  woollen  cloth, 
then  conoentrated  and  grained  on  the  general 
plan  already  described.  The  present  opera- 
ttoni  ar«  omidaoted  in  large  buildings  0  or  7 


stones  high,  which  afford  fadlities  for  letting 
the  product  down  from  one  to  another  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  operation.   The  raw 
sugar,  in  the  first  place,  is  discharged  upon  the 
open  floor,  and  the  hogsheads  and  boxes  .are 
cleared  of  the  sugar  which  adheres  to  them  by 
placing  them  inverted  over  a  steam  pipe  and 
airectmg  a  Jet  of  steam  over  the  inside.  The 
dissolved  sugar  flows  down  into  the  dissolving 
pan  m  which  the  whole  is  collected.   The  pan 
IS  sometimes  called  a  blow-up  cistern,  from  the 
practice  of  blowing  in  steam  to  hasten  the  solu- 
tion.  This  is  also  effected  by  hot  water  and 
the  use  of  an  agitator  kept  in  action  by  the 
steam  engine.   The  liquid  lb  raised  to  the  tem- 
peratore  of  165°  F.,  and  its  streneth  is  brought 
to  about  29°  BanmS.   If  acid,  the  solution  is 
rendered  neutral  by  adding  lime.  Some  manu- 
facturers introduce  blood  at  this  stage,  and  aher 
the  addition  the  solution  is  boiled.  In  case  the 
raw  sugar  was  not  at  first  hoisted  to  the  upper 
floor  of  the  building,  the  liqnor  is  now  nused  to 
it  by  pumping,  where  it.is  first  filtered  through 
long  bags  of  twilled  cotton,  strengthened  by 
outer  ones  of  strong  linen.  The  liquor  runs 
away  from  them  resembling  in  color  dark  sherry 
wine.  The  color  is  removed  by  passing  the  so- 
lution through  filtering  beds  of  granulated  ani- 
mal charcoal  (see  Bo:jie  Black),  wfiich,  in 
pieces  as  large  as  peas,  is  contained  in  cylhiders 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron  of  5  to  10  feet  diameter 
and  from  10  to  50  feet  high.   The  quantity  of 
bone  black  required  varies  in  different  estab- 
lishments from  1  to4  tons  to  100  of  sugar.  When 
the  liquor  ceases  to  run  clear  through  the  char- 
coal, a  new  filter  is  used,  the  su^ar  remaining 
in  the  old  one  is  washed  out  with  hot  water, 
and  the  oharooal  is  removed  to  be  recalcined, 
as  before  mentioned.  Each  time  that  the  bone 
black  is  burned  it  deteriorates  in  quality,  and 
finally  becomes  worthless.   As  the  first  cost 
of  the  article  is  about  8  cents  a  pound,  its  use 
is  one  of  the  heavy  items  of  cost  in  the  sugar 
manufacture;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  attending  tbe  refining  of  sugar 
in  the  sugar-growing  countries  is  the  inability 
to  always  obtain  a  good  article  of  bone  black. 
The  sugar  is  now  ready  for  the  vacuum  pan  and 
the  graining  process.   In  the  heater  it  is  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  about  170°  and  is  strongly 
agitated,  which  has  the  effect  of  promotuig  the 
whiteness  and  fineness  so  desirable  in  refined 
sugar.  Transferred  to  the  conical  moulds,  it  is 
ajpun  well  stirred,  to  cause  tiie  air  to  escape, 
which  would  otherwise  render  the  sugar  too 
porous.  After  the  drainage  is  completed,  some 
colored  rimp  is  still  mechanically  neld  in  the 
sugar.   The  process  of  liquoring,  before  refer- 
red to,  is  designed  to  remove  tms,  and  consists 
in  pouring  upon  tbe  sugar  in  tiie  moulds  a 
strong  saccharine  solution,  obtuned  by  dissolv- 
ing the  outer  portions  removed  from  previous 
loaves  dissolved  in  water,  and  decolored  by 
passing  through  charcoal ;  this  is  continued  tiU 
the  drippings  oome  away  clear.   An  air  pump 
is  sometimes  applied  at  tiie  bottom  to  hastui 
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fhe  prooeBB  hj  e^umslioii.  The  loaves  taken 
from  the  moulds  are  flnallT'  dried,  and  dressed 
by  tnm'mg  off  their  enter  portions  in  a  lathe. 
The  simp  boiled  down  again  in  the  Tacnnm 
pan  affords  more  crystallized  angar,  which,  as 
well  as  some  prepared  from  raw  sagar  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  transferred  directly  from 
the  vacuum  pan  to  the  moulds,  sometimes  dis- 
pensing with  the  liquoring,  is  termed  crushed 
sugar.  The  best  products  of  the  refinery  are 
the  hard  white  loaves,  containing  the  greatest 
amount  of  saccharine  matter,  though  in  this 
the  angar  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
crashed  rariety.  It  is  a  etnnmon  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  crude  sngua  are  the  sweetest, 
which  no  donbt  arises  from  the  taci  that  these 
possess  a  more  dedded  taste,  which  is  derived 
mHn  their  impurities  and  is  confounded  with 
tiie  sweetness  of  sagar. — Inferior  sorts  of  sugar 
are  made  &om  molasses,  which  yields  aboat 
4  lbs.  to  the  gallon. '  In  the  United  States  a  few 
refineries  are  specially  devoted  to  this  mann- 
facture.  Holasses,  being  an  incidental  product, 
is  of  little  value  in  the  sugar  countries,  and  is 
obtainable  in  nnlimited  quantities ;  and  an  in- 
ferior or  damaged  article  fit  for  this  applica- 
tion may  often  be  cheaply  purchased  in  the 
large  markets.  The  process  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  sngar  refineries.  As  the  manufac- 
ture of  raw  sngar  has  been  improved  upon  the 

Slantations,  and  the  molasses  oonseqnently  pro- 
need  less  rich  in  crystallizable  sugar,  this  man- 
ofiutore  is  not  as  prt^table  as  it  was  formerly. 
— Among  tihe  mooifications  of  the  sof^r  refin- 
ing process  in  nse  in  different  establishments 
worthy  of  notice  are :  1,  the  chemical  method 
of  refining,  originallypractised  by  Prof.  Daniell 
and  afterward  by  Dr.  Scoffem ;  and  2,  the 
method  of  separating  the  molasses  from  the 
sugar  by  oentnfngal  action.  The  first  consists 
in  the  nse  of  a  solntion  of  bade  acetate  of  lead 
for  precipitating  the  coloring  and  foreign  mat- 
ters in  the  saccharine  juice.  The  excess  of 
lead  is  rendered  insolnble  by  sulphurous  acid 

fas,  and  the  excess  of  this  gas  is  removed  by 
oiling.  This  renders  the  use  of  animal  char- 
coal unneoeesary,  bat  the  treatment  of  the  jaioe 
with  a  poistmooa  salt  of  lead  ahoald  onhjw 
intnisted  to  persons  of  ohemioal  skil].  ?rhe 
centrifdgal  machine  used  instead  of  the  drun- 
ing  moulds  consists  of  a  drum  of  wire  ganze  at- 
tached to  a  central  shaft  whidi  can  be  made 
to  revolve  rapidly,  the  whole  enclosed  in  an 
enter  casing  of  iron.  The  sugar  prepared  for 
the  purpose  is  pot  into  this  cylinder  and  rapidly 
Bwept  round,  oaudng  the  molasses  to  escape 
through  the  meshes. — Beet  Soot  Sugar.  The 
beets  cultivated  in  preference  to  other  sorts  in 
Europe  for  the  mannfactnre  of  sugar  are  va- 
rieties of  the  white  Sileaian,  yielding  a  juice 
richer  in  angar  and  more  free  from  salts  than 
that  of  other  kinds  of  beet.  The  weight  of  ^e 
larger  ones  is  about  5  lbs.  each ;  and  the  yield 
per  acre  in  France  and  Belgium  is  14  or  1ft 
tons,  and  about  Ibgd'ebm^  10  to  19  tons  <^ 
beets  richer  tn  sugar.  The  crop  ia  a  ouooess- 


ftil  one  over  most  of  Europe,  bnt  more  particu- 
larly N.  of  lat.  45%  and  npon  light  dry  soils, 
in  a  dry  atmorohere.  The  richness  of  the  jnlce 
is  ii^jured  by  direct  application  of  manures  to 
the  growing  crop,  and  it  is  less  in  lai^  beeta 
than  in  small  ones.  When  the  leaves  be^  to 
die,  the  beets  are  dug,  the  heads  out  off,  and  the 
roots  are  thrown  tt^ether  and  covered  to  pro- 
tect them  from  light  and  frost  They  may  be 
thus  kept  for  some  time,  though  there  is  always 
risk  of  portions  of  the  sngar  passing  into  the 
uncrystallizable  variety.  The  proportion  of 
•ugar  contained  in  the  fresh  root  varies  from 
6  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  product  in  a  large  way 
ia  osuaUy  about  6  per  cent.,  aometimea  7i.  The 
other  contents  of  the  root  are :  water,  83  to  94 
per  cent ;  ligneous  fibre  and  albnmei^  S.ff  to  ft 
per  cent, ;  together  with  a  email  proportion  <^ 
what  is  supposed  to  be  pectine,  and  a  trace  of 
mineral  snbetances.  Taken  to  the  factory,  the 
beets  are  first  washed  dean  in  a  cage  revolving 
on  ahorizontal  axis,  and  partly  immersed  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  when  washed  they  are  discharged  by 
the  action  of  the  machine  itself.  As  ^e  juice 
cannot  be  forced  out  from  the  cells  by  compres- 
sion alone,  it  ia  found  necessary  to  tear  open  ^e 
cellular  tissue,  and  this  is  done  by  a  grating 
machine  of  the  form  of  a  rotating  drum,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  studded  with  teeth. 
The  pnlp  is  then  subjected  to  powerftU  hydrau- 
lic pressure.  Maceration  has  also  hvea  em- 
ployed to  separate  the  Juice.  For  this  purpose 
the  beets  are  cut  into  uiin  slices  and  put  into  a 
cistern  with  about  their  own  bulk  of  hot  wattf. 
In  half  an  hour  the  liquor  is  let  down  upon 
other  slices  in  another  cistern,  and  so  on  through 
8  to  5  vessels,  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  5|  to 
7°  B.  By  this  process  the  juice  is  rendered  very 
weak,  apt  to  ferment,  and  requires  much  fuel 
to  concentrate  it  Ajiother  method  practised 
near  Heidelberg  is,  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  gath- 
ered and  washed,  to  cut  them  into  small  rectan- 
gular pieces  and  dry  them  upon  floors.  Theur 
bulk  is  thus  reduced  about  64  per  cent,  leaving 
16  of  dry  matten  which  may  be  kept  for  any  time 
and  transported  to  any  distance.  The  sugar  ia 
tiien  extracted  by  infbdon  or  by  maceratim 
through  a  long  series  ot  vessels.  The  fBoborj 
where  this  opwation  ia  carried  oa  at  Wa^ifta- 
sel  is  of  immense  extent,  the  buildings  cover- 
ing 12  acres  of  land ;  and  in  1666  it  employed 
8,000  people.  The  infusing  vessels,  20  in  num- 
ber, are  12  to  14  feet  deep  and  7  wide.  Tfae 
beets  cost  only  7d.  per  cwt.,  and  when  dried 
produce  about  46  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  cap- 
ital invested  was  60,000,000  francs.  The  juioe, 
however  obtained,  is  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  lime  water,  and  is  then  boiled. 
Excess  of  Ume  is  removed  by  converting  it  into 
a  sulphate,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  alum, 
and  the  alumina  set  free  uds  the  clarification. 
Another  method  is  to  pass  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  an  endosed'coke  fire 
through  the  liquid,  thus  converting  the  lime 
into  a  cariwnate.  The  subsequMit  processes  of 
filtration,  concentration,  and  granulation  are 
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rimikr  to  thoio  slreadj  described.  Yaiioiu 
mediods  of  evaporatioa  have  been  derised  ia 
ploM  of  the  vacaam  pan. — Mcmle  Sugar.  Sev- 
en! apeciea  of  the  maple  afibra,  when  the  sap 
b^ios  to  flow  in  the  Bpring,  a  juice  containing 
crjstallizable  sogar.  That  jielding  the  rich- 
est jaice  ia  the  aeer  taeehMinumy  the  rook  or 
sngar  Diaple.  The  swamp  or  river  maple, 
koowB  also  as  the  white  or  soft  maple,  pro- 
daoes  a  juice  of  inferior  qoalit^,  bat  whion  la 
sometimes  employed  in  sogar  making.  (See 
Ku>Ls.)  The  manofactare  is  stated  to  bare 
originated  in  New  England  about  the  year 
17S3.  It  thence  ezteoded  thronghont  th« 
wooded  portjons  of  the  eoantt7  where  the  so- 
gar mq>le  abounds,  partionlarlr  in  the  north- 
eastern states,  New  York,  Uiohigan,  PennsjI- 
Tania,  and  Ohio,  and  on  the  ran^  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  fbrther  sonth.  It  is  earned  on  in  Canada 
both  by  whites  and  Indians.  The  tree  is  fonnd 
in  groves  called  aagar  orchards,  associated  with 
scattering  birch  and  other  hard  wood  varieties, 
where  the  soil  is  good.  At  the  proper  season, 
usually  in  Febroary  and  March,  when  the  days 
bc^n  to  grow  warm  and  the  nights  are  frosty, 
the  sugar  makers  resort  to  the  woods,  taking 
with  ^em  the  few  ntenrils  they  require,  as 
large  iron  kettles,  {-inch  augers,  caslu,  buck- 
ets, mi  axes.  They  conatmet  rough  aheda 
over  the  boiling  places,  and  if  need  be  oUiers 
for  th«r  own  aooommodatioa.  Small  open 
trongba  hollowed  out  of  the  pine  have  been  al- 
ready prepared  and  distribnted  near  the  treea. 
Witii  the  augers  they  bore  2  holes  in  each  tzee 
a  few  inches  apart,  abont  3  feet  above  the 
poond,  taking  care  to  penetrate  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  into  the  white  wood.  Into  the 
boles  they  introdace  split  pieces  of  elder,  from 
which  the  pith  is  removed  to  make  a  channel 
for  the  sap  to  flow ;  throogh  this  it  gradnally 
drips  and  collects  in  the  trongh  placed  below 
to  receive  it.  The  troughs  as  tiiey  fill  are 
taken  to  the  camp,  and  the  jnice  is  poured  into 
casks  to  be  transferred  to  the  ketUes.  The 
boiling  is  actively  kept  up,  and  the  scum  which 
rises  is  removed ;  nuffo  sw  is  added  aa  the 
liqoid  ev^wrates,  till  a  oonnderahle  portion  ia 
eoDverted  into  thick  sirup,  when  it  is  cooled 
and  filtered  throogh  woollen  cloth.  It  is  then 
boiled  again  in  a  smaller  kettle,  and  when  It 


haa  attained  the  proper  oonnstency  fbr  -gran- 
nlating  it  is  tamed  into  the  moidds,  which 
are  commonly  made  of  birch  bark.  The  mo- 
lasses soon  drains  away  and  leaves  the  sugar 
perfectly  dry  and  hard,  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  of  a  pecoliar  pleasant  taste.  The  joice  of 
the  maple  is  much  more  free  from  salts  and 
other  ingredients  than  that  of  the  beet  The 
sagar  is  mostly  consumed  in  its  raw  state,  con- 
siderable quantities  being  sold  in  small  cakes 
and  eaten  like  candy.  It  may  be  easily  refined 
and  converted  into  the  beet  white  sugar. — Pro- 
duction. The  total  prodnotion  of  sugar  has  been 
estimated  as  followa  in  tons  fbr  we  countries 
and  years  named: 

Can  Smu. 


CMmlriM. 

llW-'4. 

iUt-1. 

ItM-t. 

40.10T 
114,309 

Tft,T80 
10,000 
1T.108 

178,310 
40,121 

101,000 
74.771 
41,008 

800,010 
8S,0W 

13fi.000 
86,008 

io«,«se 

18,813 
10,000 

140,985 
67,889 

110,000 
78,011 
42,810 

416^000 
60.000 
76.000 
100,000 
ll&OOO 
8.600 
14.000 
180,000 
100,000 
180,000 
110,000 
00,000 

«Unit«d  SUtea  

West  Indies,  French. 

-       "  Danlih. 

"       "  Datch.. 
"  Britiah. 

Tottl  era*  SDSW... 

1,3«4,<T7 

1,18A,«» 

1,007,000 

BanBtreu. 

OoatriM. 

itH, 

IWI. 

lu*. 

ToUbeetngir .. 
Total  ttf  both  kinib 

70,051 
8,700 
70^881 

iT.im 

14,211 

88,180 

10,101 
87.81P 
33,208 
1D,8» 

11B.000 
17,000 
■  115.000 
40,000 
70,000 

167,9e5 
1,904,077 

218,040 
1,184,900 

067,600 
1,807,600 

1,857,006 

1,006.000 

Louidana  produces  the  great  bulk  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  United  States.  It  is  there  a  floc- 
toating  crop,  and  yielded  an  average  from  1823 
to  1826  of  about  80,000  hogsheads  annually. 
It  afterward  increased,  amounting  in  1843-'S 
to  140,816  hogsheads,  the  next  year  to  100,S46, 
and  in  1844-*5  to 804,918.  Its  fbrther  pn^ss 
ia  indicated  in  the  table  below.  The  hogshead, 
when  the  weight  in  pounds  is  not  given,  Is  rated 
at  1,000  lbs.  of  sogar;  it  also  oontains  bom  40 
to  00  gallons  of  mcdasses : 


hCflkMd. 


Sipott*  ttvm  H*«  OrlMS*. 

TolUulia 

To  wMtoim 

pcfti. 

MM«, 

<10,S06.T60 

79,000 

76,000 

9.800,000 

46,000 

70,000 

9.000.000 

84,000 

116.000 

8,800,000 

00,000 

108,000 

18.800^160 

90.000 

185,000 

18,670,180 

46.000 

198.000 

lI,887iSO 

42,000 

149.OO0 

16,469,688 

82,000 

806.000 

16,7861840 

100,000 

135.000 

18,0S6.O» 

183,000 

148,000 

10,19I,SOO 

a».188 

181.027 

8,181,800 

1,860 

89,670 

iTmoos 

40,885 

168,019 

S4,Ma,4S4 

98,885 

187,880 

18,100.880 

1819... 
UM... 
U17... 
1848... 
ItMO... 

uao... 

i8sa... 
use... 

UB4... 
U55_. 
ISM... 
1B7... 


180,060 
140,000 
940,000 
380,000 
847,998 
211.801 
S80,M7 
821,984 
440.824 
840,086 
23M37 
78,976 
379,007 
808,890 
081,810 


186,«50.000 
140,000.000 
940,000,000 
390,000.000 
300,700.000 
981.194,000 
867J8S,000 
808,120,000 
«6^160.000 
885,726.000 
864M9,000 
81,878,000 
807,006,700 
414,706,000 

a6^ll^76o 


•66 
70 
40 
40 
60 
00 
60 
48 
86 
02 
70 

110 
64 
00 
» 
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The  eensnBTfltanuiof  1860  will  donbtleas  shov 
a  considerable  gain  in  some  of  the  other  states, 
particolarly  Texas,  over  their  propordonal  share 
of  the  prodnot  of  1860.  The  censas  retams  for 
1860  give  the  following  as  the  production  of  the 
several  states  named  of  cane  and  maple  mgar 
and  molasses: 


thine  

New  Hampsbire . , . 

Terniont  

Uuuobaaetts  

Bhode  lalutd  , 

Conn  ectf  cat  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

PennfiflvanU  

Delaware  

•Hairland  

VIrglnta  

Nortb  CoroliDa  

Soath  CuoUu  

Geortcla  

Floriaa  

Alabutw  

Ulssissippl  

Loaiafuia  

TexM  

Arkjuuu  

TennessM  

Kentaoky  

Ohltt  

UicbigMi  

IndiAiut ........... . 

ItliDOlt  

UlMOtnl..  

lows  

Wiscoiutn  

HinnetoU  torritoir. , . 
K«w  Mdzloo  


MfW, 

hU*. 


sn 

1,643 

Bfiii 
888 
986,301 
7,851 

"'248 
S84 


Total   i4T,Tn     H.TOtMB*  »i,«6g,4W 


8,167 
9,811 
RW7 
4,608 
4 
«6S 
H,S89 
954 
60,053 
60 
1,480 
40,»2S 
704 
1^«>4 
21 6.150 
8&2,8Sa 
88,428 
18,818 
10,981.177 
441,688 
18 
T,828 
80,078 
TO7.808 
19,828 
16a8S5 
8,854 
6,6S» 
8,162 
S,874 


23,543 
1,293,968 
6^849357 
71»,&35 
2S 
50,7911 
10^7,484 
2,167 
2,826,526 

"47J40 

1,227.865 
27,989 
200 
60 

"  "m8 

""JM 

"9^ 
158,557 
4S7.405 
4,588.209 
2,489.794 
2,921.198 
248^904 
178.910 
78,401 
610;9T« 


Bi. 

Ibt. 

VelM, 

186T... 
1869... 

]a59... 

1860... 

TTCser^ 

619,08II;HW 
e5B,8I2,481 
004,708.448 

•4S,T8A.91T 
88,480,598 
80,658,861 
S1.076;ilT 

80,070,018 
61,046^ 
40,167.410 
SS,489,101 

•8,744,881 
M4S,66» 
S.80S,1«0 
9^751 

the  actual  oonsamption  of  cane  sogar  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  named,  ending  Dec 
81,  in  tons  of  3,240  lbs.  each,  the  exports  beii^ 
deducted  trom  the  grosa  receipts: 


Jmn. 


The  prodnotion  of  molasses  from  tiie  sorghum 
has  become  very  large  since  the  Introdnction 
of  this  plant  in  1866;  and  in  Ohio  in  1861  it 
is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  8,000,000 
gallons,  'worth  60  cents  a  gallon.  The  pro- 
dnction  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1860  was  608,680 
tons,  made  on  1,866  estates,  of  which  691,917 
acres,  more  than  half  Uieir  whole  extent,  were 
devoted  to  this  crop.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign sagars  into  the  United  States  amonnted 
in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century  to  from 
80,000,000  to  66,000,000  lbs.,  the  average  being 
donble  what  it  was  in  1790,  '91,  and  '92.  In 
1808  they  amounted  to  86,000,000  lbs.,  but  did 
not  reach  the  same  figures  agun  until  1822. 
In  1881  ther  first  exceeded  100,000,000  Ibu. 
The  table  below  presents  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  an  the  aogara  and  of  candy  fyr  the 
years  named,  collected  from  the  U.  8.  treasury 
reports.  The  large  importation  of  1867  is  a 
direct  result  from  the  snort  crop  of  Louisiana 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  are  for  the 
years  ending  June  80 : 


1863. 
1868. 
1854. 
1856. 
1656. 
1857. 
1658. 
1650. 
1660. 
661. 


196,668 
800,610 
160,854 
168,604 
85^S»9 
341,765 
244,768 
289.084 
296,950 
241,420 


DOBHtk. 


118.660 
172,879 
284,444 
186,148 
133,468 
89,000 
148,684 
192.150 
116.381 
122.899 


816,217 
S7S.989 

sn.T&a 

8T8,T60 
2S0,TS 
8SS.492 
4S1.164 

4l^^sl 

S6S.S19 


Average  increase  for  the  above  10  years,  1.54 
per  cent.  The  eonsDmption  of  molasies  hat 
been  estimated  as  follows : 


Tnra, 

Total,  lalli. 

ranl(D,|»lli. 

87,010,340 

43,648,018 
48.267,511 
66,686.831 
56s498,019 
47,266,085 
86,608,878 
28,606.784 
45,169,164 
54,260.970 
47,818.877 

<4,80&W 

88,288,273 
29.417,611 
28,616,821 
24,487,019 
88JiS8.428 
28,014.678 
S8.266.404 
84.765,874 
28,268,910 
88,724,200 

IS-M  

1859.,...  

The  next  table,  team  the  estimates  of  the  JSew 
ToA  "  Shipping  and  Oommoidal  list,"  presents 


While  the  importation  and  exportation  are  both 
largely  increasing,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
TCmied  sugars  is  not  half  so  great  as  it  wss  20 
years  since.  This  branch  of  home  manu&c- 
tnre  has  be<m  greatly  extended  in  late  yesrs, 
refineries  of  the  largest  size  being  in  operataoa 
in  many  of  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  and  the 
large  rivers  of  the  West.  The  business  is  en- 
connged  by  die  drawback  of  duties  allowed 
on  refined  sugar  exported,  the  product  of  for- 
eign sugars  on  which  the  duties  have  been 
paid. — The  following  works  may  be  referred 
to  for  fbrther  information  in  regard  to  sngar : 
Evans'a  "Sugar  Phinters'  Manual"  (1847); 
Wray's  "Practical  Sugar  Planter"  (1848); 
Scofifem's  "  Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  the  Colo- 
nies" (1849) ;  Leon,  "  Art  of  Hannfaotoring 
and  Refining  Sugar"  (18B0) ;  Kerr's  "  OultiTa. 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Cane"  (1851) :  T<nn1ni8on's 
"OycIoptBdlaofTTseftdArts;"  and  "Statement 
of  the  Sugar  Orop  made  in  Louisiana"  (annual 
reports),  by  P.  A.  Ohampomier.  The  manu&o- 
ture  of  beet  root  sugar  is  described  by  Dumas 
in  bis  ThiitS  de  cKimie  appliqufy  avx  artt,  vol 
vi.;  byPayen,  C%»fni*tnatti*n«ii«;  andbyDu- 
reau,  De  lafabrieation  du  tucre  de  betterave. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
(PbO,  OfHtOi,  8Aq),  a  compound  of  1  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  acid,  61 ;  1  of  protoxide  of  lead, 
111.6;  and  8  of  water,  27  =  189.6.  This  salt 
is  prepared  by  disaolving  in  leaden  boilers,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  pure  litharge  in  strong  vinegar, 
until  this  will  take  up  no  more.  On  cooling, 
the  salt  orystaUizes  m.  right  rhombic  prisuis, 
which  are  sometimes  ban^arent;  the  erystalB 
generally  fonn  a  conftised  mass  of  minute 
needles  of  a  yellow  tinge.  Tb«j  are  purified 
and  whitened  by  reputed  solution  and  crystal* 
Uzi^on.  Theprcperpn^Mntionsoftheingre- 
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dientB  are  83S  parte  of  finely  gronnd  and  sifted 
uide  of  lead,  and  676  parts  of  strong  aoedo 
Mid  of  7°  Bamii6,  vhioh  shonid  afford  960 
parts  of  cryetaliized  sugar  of  lead.  The  salt  is 
without  odor,  but  posseesea  a  sweetish,  astrin- 
gent, metallie  taste,  whence  its  naAe.  It  ef- 
noresoes  slightly  in  tlie  air,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  212°  F.  it  loses  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  is  slowly  c<aiTerted  into  carbonate 
of  lead.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  quantities 
of  cold  water  variously  stated  at  from  -Pg  to4 
times  its  weight,  and  much  less  boiling  water. 
The  solntion  is  dear  if  the  water  is  pure  and 
free  from  carbonio  acid.  Sugar  of  lead  is  lar^y 
employed  in  dyeing  and  cfuioo  printing,  being 
nsM  to  prepare  with  alnm  the  red  mordan^ 
aoetata  of  alumina.  It  is  a  powerflil  medioine, 
laiigely  administered  for  Its  astringfflLt  and  sed- 
ative properties.  In  over  doses  it  is  an  irri- 
tant poison,  the  immediate  effects  of  which 
however  are  sometimes  obviated  by  the  vomit- 
ing it  occasions.  It  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
ohecking  hsemorrhages,  and  is  exhibited  in  a 
vaiiety  of  diseases  attended  with  irritability  of 
the  stomaoh,  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  &o. 
It  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  checking  mer- 
curial salivation  of  long  standing.  It  is  com- 
monly administered  in  pills  combined  with 
opium.  Sugar  of  lead  is  also  beneficial  in  ex- 
ternal applications  for  allaying  superfici^  in- 
flammation. The  lotion  is  sometimes  advan- 
tageously preparad  with       addition  c£  an 

3aal  quantity  of  ^nm  to  that  the  eimr 
lead.  The  oontlnned  use  of  sugar  of  lead  in 
small  doses  sometimes  produoes  the  diseasea 
known  as  lead  colic  and  lead  palsy. 

SUGAR  OF  MIT.K.  See  Milk,  toL  zL  p. 
601. 

SUUJf,  Fbteb  FBBDBBnc  TOK,  a  Danish  his- 
torian, bom  in  Oopeuhagen,  Oct.  18, 1728,  died 
there  Sept  7, 1798.  He  studied  jurisprudence, 
and  received  an  appointment  in  1748  in  the 
supreme  court,  but  declined  it  He  resided  in 
Drontbeim  from  1761  to  1765,  applying  himself 
to  northern  history  and  antiquities.  After  his 
return  to  Copenhagen,  he  published  tales,  po- 
ems, moral  treatlBes,  and  elaborate  historical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  a  his- 
t<K7  of  Denmark  (11  vols.,  Oopenhagen,  1782- 
1812),  which  eztemis  only  to  the  year  1319 ;  a 
critical  history  of  ante-Ohristian  X>enmark; 
and  works  on  northern  mythology  and  on  the 
origin  and  migration  of  the  norOiem  peoples. 

SUICIDE.   See  Fklo  de  Se. 

SUIDAS,  a  Greek  lexicographer,  supposed 
to  hare  lived  in  the  10th  century.  Though 
the  work  of  Suidas  is  usually  called  a  "  Lexi- 
con," it  contains  articles  on  geography,  biog- 
n^>hy,  and  history,  nnder  proper  names,  whidi 
are  given  coOrdinately  with  the  words  of  the 
Greek  langu^e.  The  work  is  in  some  respecta 
defective  and  inaccurate,  but  of  great  value  in 
the  study  of  the  literary  history  of  antiquity, 
ft  ooat^ns  many  eztraota  from  anoient  Gre^ 
writers,  some  of  whom  are  lost,  and  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  than  is  not  elsewhere  found. 


The  vork  amnn  to  have  reodved  addltiona 
from  varions  bands.  The  first  edition  of  Suidaa 
was  published  by  Demetrius  Ohaloondylaa  (fol„ 
Milan,  1499);  the  best  is  that  of  T.  Gaisford 

(8  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1834). 

SnUOTES,  a  people  of  mixed  Amaout  and 
Greek  descent,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  iho 
southerK  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina,  the 
ancient  Epirus.  They  derive  their  origin  from 
a  number  of  families  which  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury fied  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and 
settled  in  an  almost  inaccessible  valley  of  the 
Oassiopeian  mountains,  'bx  the  second  h^  of 
the  18th  century  they  numbered  660  families, 
embracing  about  10,000  souls,  and  dwelt  in  70 
Tillages,  the  chief  of  which  was  Bnli,  which 
gave  name  to  the  district,  lliey  be^nnd  to 
tiie  Greek  churoh,  and  their  language  was  Greek, 
althonf^  they  also  spoke  Alhuiian;  their  form 
of  f[ovemment  was  democratic.  They  were 
divided  into  about  SO  tribes  or  dans.  In  war 
they  usually  fought  as  skirmishers,  and  the 
head  of  each  clan  was  its  captain,  who  com- 
manded them  in  battle,  subject  to  a  general 
officer  called  polemarch,  who  was  elected  by 
vote.  In  the  war  of  1787-02  between  Kaasia 
and  the  Forte,  the  Suliotes  strongly  supported 
the  former  power,  defeated  in  1789  the  troo|)8 
sent  against  them  by  A^  Pasha  of  Janina,  in 
1790  ravaged  Aoarnania  to  the  Achelous,  aai 
afterward  invaded  Arta  and  Janina,  and  aided 
the  ooraair  Lambro  Oanzani  with  men  and 
money.  Deserted  hy  the  Russians  after  the 
peace  of  1792,  they  fought  desperately  agunst 
the  troops  of  All  Pasha,  who  was  determined 
to  exterminate  them,  and  at  first  were  so  suo- 
oesafnl  that  he  concluded  with  them  a  truce 
which  lasted  a  few  years.  In  May,  1801,  he 
renewed  his  design  of  extermination,  and  ^ter 
a  bloody  war  succeeded  in  reducing  them,  the 
men  being  put  to  tlie  sword  in  large  numbers, 
and  the  women  throwing  themselves  into  the 
river  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  A  few  continued  to  dwell  in  their 
deserted  villages,  bnt  the  great  majority  of  the 
survivors  of  Uie  war,  numbering  about  4,000, 
in  1803  retired  to  Farga.  This  place,  throngh 
the  threats  and  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha,  they  were 
compiled  to  leave,  and  betook  themselves  to 
the  Ionian  islands.  When  in  1820  Ali  Pasha, 
in  revolt  against  the  Forte,  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Turks  nnder  Koorshid  Fasha,  and  de- 
serted by  the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suli- 
otes. The  tyront  of  Janina  fell  in  1832,  but 
the  Suliotes  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Gre- 
cian liberty.  In  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of 
their  leader,  Marco  Bozzaris,  the  Suliotes  were 
hemmed  in  in  their  inaccessible  valley ;  expe- 
ditions sent  to  their  relief  fwled  of  success; 
and  at  last,  Suli  being  taken,  Sept.  4,  1822,  the 
Suliotes  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  uo  asy- 
lum from  the  governor  of  the  Ionian  islands. 
About  2,000  were  carried  in  Dn^ish  ships  to 
Oephalonia;  the  remainder  dispersed  among 
the  mountains.  When  Lord  Byron  went  to 
Greece,  he  ridaed  and  equipped  at  his  own  ex; 
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pense  a  corps  of  SOO  men  from  this  people,  for 
Tbom  he  had  great  admiration. 

SULLA.   See  Stli^. 

SULLIVAN,  the  name  of  connties  in  6  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  H., 
bounded  W,  by  the  Oonnecticat  river,  which 
■eparates  it  from  Vermont,  and  drained  by  the 
Auiaelot  and  other  streams ;  area,  679  sq.  m. : 
pop.  in  1860,  19,041.  The  snrface  is  hilly,  and 
m  some  parts  monntunons,  and  the  soil  fertile 
in  the  valleys.  There  are  several  small  lakes 
or  ponds.  The  prodactions  in  1850  were  122,- 
600  bashels  of  Indian  com,  182,720  of  potatoes, 
98,008  of  oats,  M,088  tons  of  h$Lj^  aiid  680,- 
876  lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  11  woollen  aim 
8  cotton  factories,  10  grist  mills,  86  saw  and 
planing  miUs,  16  tanneries,  1  paper  mill,  2 
newspaper  offices,  20  churches,  and  6,108  pupils 
atteoding  public  schooK  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Sullivan  railroad.  Capital,  Newport,  n.  A 
8.  E.  00.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded  8.  E.  by  the  Sha- 
wangunk  aud  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Femisylvania,  and  drained  by 
theNeversink  and  other  streams;  area,  890  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 82,885.  The  snrface  is  rough 
and  mountunous,  and  there  are  several  small 
lakes.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
along  the  streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
18B6were  109,688  bushels  of  oats,  102,694  of 
Indiuicom,  76,168  ofrye,  66,671  ofbnokwheat, 
108,188  of  potatoes,  78,298  of  apples,  40,716 
tons  of  hay,  and  931,927  lbs.  of  butter.  Hiere 
were  16  grist  mills,  146  saw  nulls,  89  tanneries, 
1  furnace,  8  newspaper  offices,  46  churches, 
and  163  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Erie 
railroad  aud  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal. 
Capital,  Monticello.  III.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Penn., 
drained  by  the  Loyalsock,  Muncy,  and  other 
creeks ;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,687. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  afford- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for  export.  The 
soil  is  productive.  The  Alleghany  mountain 
range  traverses  the  6.  part.  The  productions 
tn  1860  were  21,487  biudiels  of  Indian  com, 
11,969  of  wheat,  4,719  tons  of  hay,  and  90,260 
lbs.  of  bntter.  There  were  17  saw  mflla,  5 
grist  mills,  and  46  churches,  and  in  1860  992 
pupils  attending  pnUio  schools.  Capital,  La- 
porte.  IV.  As.  E.  co.  of  Teno.,  bordering 
on  Va.,  and  intersected  fey  the  Holston  river; 
area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,668,  of  whom 
1,074  were  slaves.  The  snrface  is  very  hilly 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  878,698  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  69,987  of  wheat,  162,914  of  oats, 
and  99,299  lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  28 
churches,  aud  826  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Vir«nia  and  East  Tennessee 
railroad.  Capital,  Blountaville.  V.  A  8.  W. 
00.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  HI.,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Wabash  river ;  area,  480  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,068.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  tiie  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  743,186  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  66,^  of  wheat,  76,879  of  oats,  and  8,m 


tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  newspaper  offioei^ 
21  churches,  and  2,047  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  SnlUvan.  VL  A  N.  co,  of 
Mo.,  drained  by  Xjoonst  creek  and  other  etreams; 
area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,198,  of  whtnu 
102  were*  slaves.  A  considerable  portirai  of 
the  counfy  consists  of  prairie  land,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  176,- 
789  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,482  of  wheat, 
16,974  of  oata,  1,201  tons  of  hay,  and  86,648 
lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Kilan. 

SULLIVAN.  I.  John,  an  American  general 
In  the  reTolutionary  war,  bom  in  Berwick,  He., 
Feb.  17, 1740,  died  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  SS, 
1796.  For  several  years  before  the  rev(dn- 
tion  Gen.  Sullivan  practised  law  with  great 
success  in  Durham,  and  from  1772  held  a  pro- 
vincial commission  as  migor.  In  1774  he  wsi 
a  member  of  tlie  first  general  congress,  and  in 
December  of  that  year,  with  John  Langdon, 
led  a  force  against  Fort  William  and  Hary, 
near  Portsmouth,  took  possession  of  100  b^- 
rels  of  gunpowder  (afterward  used  at  the  batUe 
of  Bunker  hill),  16  cannon,  all  the  small  anna, 
and  other  stores,  and  carried  them  up  into  the 
country,  concealing  a  portion  of  them  under 
the  pulpit  of  the  Dnrham  meeting  houset  This 
was  the  first  act  of  armed  hostility  coomiitted 
in  the  colonies.  In  Jane,  1776,  he  was  tip- 
pointed  by  congress  a  brigadier-^neral,  aod 
oonunanded  on  winter  hill  at  the  aege  of  Bos- 
ton. After  its  evacuation,  he  was  despatobed 
with  reinforcements  to  the  northem  army  in 
Canada,  where,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Oen.  Thomas,  he  took  command,  and  in  effect- 
ing his  retreat  from  the  province  diapbtyed 
great  military  skill  and  resolution.  Congress 
having  appointed  Oates  to  that  department, 
Sullivan  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  booh 
joined  the  main  army  under  Washington. 
Commissioned  by  congress  as  m^or-general, 
he  acted  under  Putnam  on  Long  island,  and 
by  a  combat  of  two  hoars  in  the  woods  (Aog. 
27,  1776),  ^ded  by  StirUng's  vigorous  deftooe 
on  the  right,  contributed  to  the  preservatioD 
of  the  American  army.  He  was  taken  priscm- 
er,  but,  having  been  exdianged  for  Gen.  Fres- 
cott,  was  with  Washington  at  Westchester  dur- 
ing the  autumn.  Aft^r  Gen.  Lee's  captnre, 
Sullivan  took  command  of  his  division,  and  led 
tiie  right  at  Trenton  on  Christmas  night,  1776. 
He  did  efficient  service  at  Princeton,  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  season  protected  the  lines 
at  Morristown.  On  Aug.  22,  1777,  he  made  a 
descent  on  Staten  island,  the  entire  success  of 
which  was  prevented  by  misconstruction  of 
his  orders,  and  wtich,  though  rash,  was  subse- 
quently justified  by  a  court  of  inquiry  and  by 
a  vote  of  congress.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  w« 
ftiUy  exonerated  by  Washington  and  Lafaye^ 
from  the  ohaige  of  being  responsible  for  uie 
defeat  that  ensued.  He  defeated  the  British 
left  at  Germantown,  driving  them  two  id'^ 
but  mistakes  on  the  Amerioan  left,  oooasionea 
hj  fyg,  changed    yiotory  ^to  a  repulse.  ^ 
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1YT8  SoQiraa  oonmumded  in  Bhode  Island. 
After  loog  pr^iaratkHis,  wrwj  thing  was  ready 
lin'an  attack  npon  the  British  lines  at  New- 
port in  Angost,  when,  deprived  of  the  ex- 
pected eodperatioQ  of  the  French  fleet  under 
D'Estabg,  upon  which  its  saooees  depended, 
SnliiTan.  was  obliged  to  raise  the  si^ ;  bat  at 
Batts's  hill,  on  the  39th,  he  repulsed  the  ene- 
my, and  withdrew  from  the  island  with  sUgbt 
loss.  In  1770,  being  assigned  to  the  command 
of  an  expedition  against  toe  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations,  he  laid  waste  their  settlements,  and 
on  Ang.  29  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  In- 
dians under  Brant  and  tones  under  Sir  John 
Johnson,  at  Newtown,  near  the  iweaent  site 
td  Ilmira,  in  western  New  York.  Qm.  Solli- 
van's  hedth  being  shatteiwd  bj  &tigoe  and 
exposore,  he  rengned  after  the  tomination  of 
this  important  expedition,  for  which  he  re- 
OMved  a  vote  of  thanks  from  congress.  In  the 
ntmnn  of  1760  he  again  took  nis  seat  as  a 
member  of  congress,  and  was  otuurman  of  the 
MMnmittee  which  aided  in  suppressing  the  ma- 
tiny  of  the  Penn^lvania  troops  in  1781.  Re- 
ttniiiog  to  New  Hampshire,  he  was  appointed 
ittoraey-general,  and  thrice  elected  president 
of  the  state.  In  the  troubles  of  1786  he  saved 
the  state  from  anarchy  by  his  intrepidity  and 
good  management,  and  in  1788  secured  the 
adoption  the  federal  constitution.  In  1789 
he  was  apiKHnted  by  Waafaihgton  fbderal  jndn 
<rf  New  Hampshire,  wluoh  o£Boe  he  faela  till 
his  death.  His  life  was  written  by  O.  W.  B. 
Paibody,  in  Sparks's  "American  Bic^raphy." 
n.  GrsoROK,  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer  and 
Btitesman,  son  of  t^e  preceding,  bom  in  Dur- 
ham, K.  hI,  in  1774,  died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Jnne 
14,1888.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
k^htore  in  1806  and  1818,  of  congress  in 
1811,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1814  and  1816 ; 
and  be  was  attorney-general  of  the  state  from 
1S05  to  1807,  and  from  1818  to  1886.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  disdngniBhed  advocates  of  his 
time.  III.  Jaicss,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
brother  of  G^en.  Jolm  SoUivan,  bom  at  Berwick, 
3C&,  April  22,  1744;  died  in  Boston,  Deo.  jlO, 
1808.  After  praotidog  law  for  some  years  at 
Bddaford,Ke.,hewasmKdntedkingVattomey 
fiirTorkoo.;  i>nt  he  took  an  early  uiddedrive 
part  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  at  the  com- 
imtoBment  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of 
IbsBschnsetts  (of  which  Mune  then  formed  a 
part)  in  177S,  and  with  two  others  executed  a 
oifficnlt  commission  to  Ticonderoga.  Inthefol- 
loving  year  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court,  and  in  1779-'80  was  a  member  of 
the  oouvention  which  framed  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  congress ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  elected  a 
representative  of  Boston  (to  which  place  he  had 
temoved)  in  tiie  le^ature.  In  1787  he  was  a 
BMmber  of  the  ezeondTe  council  and  Judge  o£ 
Jiohtta  {or  Snflblk  oo^  and  firom  1790  to  1807 
vas  ittomey-general  of  the  otate ;  and  in  the 
lUte  Tear  he  was  elected  govenior  by  the 


repahlioan  party,  and  reelected  in  1608.  He 
was  one  of  the  oommissimiers  appointed  by 
President  Washington  for  settling  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  United  States  and  the  British 

Srovinces.  Governor  Sullivan  was  the  pro< 
ector  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  was  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  his  son, 
John  L.  Sullivan ;  and  he  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  mostly  on  legid  or  political  sub- 
iecta,  inoladinga  "History  of  the  District  of 
MMne."  IV.  William,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Saoo,  Me.,  Nov.  12, 1774,  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  8,  1839.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1792,  studied  law,  and  be- 
came a  leading  practitioner  at  the  Suffolk  bar, 
over  whose  aasodadon  he  presided  for  many 
years.  He  was  constanlly  a  member  of  one 
or  the  other  branch  of  Uie  state  legislatare. 
He  published  numerous  addresses,  and  was  the 
author  of  "Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Oharao- 
ters  and  Events  from  1788  to  1816"  (12mo., 
Boston,  1884);  "Historical  Oanses  and  Effects, 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Befonnation  in  1617"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1888); 
"The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution"  (with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  his  son,  J.  T.  8.  Sulli- 
van, 8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1847);  and  of  "His- 
torical," "Moral," and  "Political"  class  books. 
Y.  JoHH  L.,  an  American  engineer  and  invent- 
or, brother  of  thepreceding,  bom  in  Saco,  Me., 
April  9,  1777.  He  waa  in  early  life  engaged 
in  mercantile  business,  afterward  travelled  In 
Europe,  studying  the  comtroetion  of  canals  in 
France  and  England,  and  in  1804  was  i^point- 
ed  agent  and  engineer  of  the  Middlesex  canal. 
This  work,  designed  to  provide  a  navigable 
channel  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H., 
by  canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Merrimac^ 
presented  great  difficulties,  but  was  sacoess- 
fnlly  and  economically  completed  in  7  years. 
He  next  turned  his  attention  to  steam  naviga- 
tion,  and  invented  the  steam  tow-boat,  for  which 
he  received  a  patent  in  1814,  in  preference  to 
Robert  Fulton,  who  applied  for  it  at  the  same 
time,  his  priority  of  ^soovery  being  fully  sus- 
tained. This  invention  he  first  tried  on  the 
Middlesex  canal,  and  afterward  put  into  prao- 
Uoal  operation  in  the  rivers  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  Fnlton*8  monopoly  ^eventing 
its  introduction  at  that  time  in  New  York.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe 
associate  uvil  eiu^neer  of  uie  board  of  intemal 
improvements,  whidi  post  he  resigned  the  next 
year,  after  making  a  report  on  the  practicability 
of  a  canal  aoross  the  Alleghanies.  In  1880  he 
engaged  in  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  at 
New  Haven,  for  which  he  received  a  diploma, 
afterward  adopted  thehomcBopathic  system,  and 
made  several  important  inventions  and  dlscov- 
eries  both  in  medicine  and  8ur;»ry.  In  1647 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  still  re- 
side8(18d2). 

SULLIVAN^  ISLAND,  an  idand  in  the  hai^ 
bor  and  6  miles  below  the  cit^  of  Oiarleston, 
S.  0.  Hanjr  o(  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton  have  reodenoea  here.  Voxt  Moultrie  is  ai^ 
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toted  on  this  isUmi  and  is  a  costly  and  strong  sion  by  4  seeretarieis,  and  were  published  ira- 

fortification,  oonunanding  the  approach  to  the  der  the  title  of  Saget  et  r&yaltt  ieonomiu  eCitat 

main  harbor.  (See  Moultsik,  Fovr.)  On  Deo.  (fol.,  1684  ;  4  vols.  8to.,  1663;  English  trans- 

26, 1860,  after  the  eeoesaion  of  Sooth  OaroKna,  lation  by  Mrs.  Lenox,  reprinted,  4  vols.  ISmo., 

the  fort  was  evacuated  by  the  U.  8.  troops  London,  1854). 

under  Ifiyor  Anderson,  who  retired  to  Fort      SULLT,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  bora 

Sumter.   Fort  Moultrie  iras  at  once  occupied  in  Horncastle,  lincolnsbire,  England,  in  Jnne, 

by  Soutii  Oarolina  troops,  and  the  state  author-  1T88.   He  emigrated  to  the  United  Statra  with 

ities  proceeded  to  erect  batteries  at  different  his  parents,  who  were  players,  in  1792,  and  at 

points  on  the  island,  the  guns  of  which  and  of  the  age  of  16  cmnmenoea  like  stady  of  punting 

the  fort  were  snbBeqaently  used  in  the  attack  in  Oharlaston,  8.  0.   In  1808  he  eatattiabea 


SULLY,  Maxdoubh  dk  Btimm,  baron  de  and  remored  a  fow  yean  later  to  New  York, 

RoBny,  duke  of,  a  French  aoldler  and  itatoa-  where  he  entered  upon  a  Inorative  practiee.  In 

man,  bora  at  Roeny,  near  Uantee,  Dec.  18,  1809he  settled  in  Philaddphia,  which  bassince 

l&69,died.at  his  country  seat  of  Villebon,  Deo.  been  his  home.   His  reputation  as  one  of  the 

S2,  1641.   He  belonged  to  a  noble  Protestant  leading  American  porti^  painters  is  foonded 

funily,  and  when  16  years  old  was  introduced  upon  numerous  works  produced  in  the  chief 

to  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  he  followed  cities  of  the  United  States.   Among  his  large 

in  all  his  wars,  and  whose  chief  adviser  he  be-  works  may  be  mentioned  full-length  portraits 

came.   When  his  master,  on  the  death  of  Hen-  of  Oeoige  Frederic  Oooke  as  Richard  the 

ry  III.,  claimed  the  throne  of  France,  of  which  Third,  Dr.  Beqjamin  Rush,  Oommodore  Deca- 

he  was  the  lawful'  heir,  Rosny,  although  htm-  tur,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Lafayette.   His  well 

self  a  thorough  Protestant,  advised  the  new  known  picture  of  "Washington  crossing  the 

king  to  turn  Catholic  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Delaware"  is  now  in  the  posBeseion  of  the  6os- 

m^jority  of  the  nation  to  his  cause.   Being  ton  museum.   During  a  Tisit  to  England  in 

sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  1887-8  he  painted  a  ftall-length  portrait  of 

EnglancLhe  succeeded  in  aeouring  faer  aadst-  Queen  Victoria,  est^oned  a  very  fidtiiftil  like- 

ance  to  Henry  IV.,  to  whom  he  (dso  did  good  ness.  Mr.  Sully  has  until  reoently  contimied 

■ervioe  by  his  skill  as  an  engineer,  b^ng  in-  actively  engaged  in  the  pnraoit  of  his  art. 

atmmental  fai  taking  Dretn  in  1698,  LaMi  ia  SUIPHAli;.  See  SuLpmnao  Acn>. 

1094,  Lafftre  in  1696,  and  Amiens  in  1697.   In  SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA.  See  Babtta. 

1697  be  was  appointed  superintendent  of  fi-  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER.  SeeBLraVir- 

nanoe,  and  became  in  fact  the  chief  minister  siol,  and  Copper,  toI.  t.  p.  683. 

of  Henry  IV.,  the  most  important  parts  of  the  SULPHATE  OF  IRON.   See  Goptibas. 

administration  devolving  upon  him.   He  com-  SULPHATE  OF  LIME.   See  Gtpscm. 

menced  with  reforming  the  financial  system,  SULPHATE  OF  UAGNESIA.   See  Efsom 

which  had  been  deranged  by  dilapidations  and  Salt. 

robbery;  by  strict  economy  and  the  rigorous  SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE,  an  artifi- 

eontrol  to  which  the  subordinate  officers  were  cial  compound  of  sulphuric  add  and  manganese, 

anbjected,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  meeting  largely  employed  by  calico  printers.   It  is  ob- 

the  heavy  current  expenses  of  the  govern-  tained  in  solution  on  lixiviating  a  miztore  of 

roeot,  hot  in  cancelling  the  public  debt,  which  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  bitmninous  coal, 

amounted  to  882,000,000  livres,  remitting  SO,-  and  aulphurio  acid,  wliich  haa  been  made  into 

000,000  of  taxes  in  arrears,  alleviating  the  a  paste  and  calcined  at  a  beat  of  400^  F.  The 

annu^  taxation,  and  gathering  a  reserv*  of  autiSTBtailizes  in  prisma  ofpale  amethyst  color, 

17,000,000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Bastile.  which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste  and  are 

Meanwhile  be  fostered  agricnlture,  made  the  dissolved  in  2|  parts  of  water.  They  consist  of 

grain  trade  free,  suppressed  tolla  and  prohibi-  protoxide  of  manganese  81.98,  snlphnrio  add 

tions,  built  or  improved  highways  and  roada,  86.87,  and  water  82.20. 

oonstrncted  oanals,  and  gare  encouragement  to  SULPHATE  OF  SODA.    See  Guvbkb^i 

dndnage  and  mining.  He  was  created  duke  of  Salt. 

SuUybythe  king  in  1606,  previous  to  which  SULPHATE  OF  ZINO.   See  ZiNO. 

he  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  Roeny.  SULPHITE.   See  BcLPHTmoua  Acid. 

Under  his  administration  France  was  the  moat  SULPHUR  (Lat.  mljitr  or  tulphvT%  an 

prosperous  country  in  Europe  when  Henry  IV.  elementary  cryetdUne  substance,  of  ydlow 

fell  under  the  da^r  of  Ravaillao.   Sully  for  color,  infiammable,  ftisible,  volatiliaable,  brit- 

ft  while  longer  retwned  his  poet  as  ehi^  min-  tie,  occurring  abnndantiy  in  a  native  state  in 

later ;  but  hia  severity  and  ririd  prlnciplea  be-  Toloanio  disteicts  and  some  other  localitiea, 

coming  obnoxiooa  to  Maria  de^  Medioi  and  her  and  in  oombinaticm  with  the  metals  finmiiw 

advisers,  he  left  the  court,  redgned  most  of  his  the  common  dasa  of  ores  known  as  the  pyii- 

officea  and  dignities,  and  retired  to  private  life,  tons  and  other  sulphurets;  symbol,  S;  choni- 

Fr<»n  Cardinal  Richelieu  he  received  in  1684  cal  equivalent,  16.   Combined  witJi  oxygen,  tt 

the  titie  of  marshal  of  France.    During  his  forms  solphuroua  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  nu- 

retireroent  he  composed  his  personal  memoirs,  merous  salts  of  which  are  known  respective^ 

irhich  wm  written  down  nnder  his  sapervi>  as  anlphites  and  solpliates.  In  various  cmnn- 
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BttioAS  mlphor  is  fonnd  in  Tt^taUe  and  ani- 
mal bodies.  It  iras  known  to  the  anoient 
Grades  by  the  name  of  tfciov  and  other  desig- 
nations indicating  its  pnrifloation  by  fire.  They 
employed  it  in  medicine^  in  expiation  and  Ins- 
(ration,  and  for  various  nses  in  the  arts,  as  for 
fnmig^ng  woollens  to  render  them  whiter  and 
softer,  and  for  making  matches,  pnrpoaes  for 
which  it  is  still  osed. — Native  salphor  ooonrs 
in  amorphoos  masses  in  sedimentary  forma- 
tions, sometimes  orystallized  in  transparent 
octahedrons  with  a  rhombic  base ;  but  its  crys- 
tals artificially  made  assume  other  forms.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  fine  powder  depouted  pab- 
Umadon  around  the  mouths  of  volcanoes;  and 
again  in  ooncretkmary  or  stalaotitio  forms  of 
lulled  snlphnr;  and  in  Hmilar  forms,  fiiahle 
and  almost  white,  ia  deposits  left  by  thermal 
waters  oontuoing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In 
general  sulphur  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
miners  by  its  yellow  color  and  adamantine 
lustre ;  and  if  these  oharaoteristics  are  not  sof- 
fioieut,  it  is  recognized  by  its  bluish  flame  when 
hsated  to  450°  to  500°  F.,  and  peculiar  suffo- 
catiag  fames  emitted  in  burning.  When  pure 
it  ia  without  taste  and  emits  no  odor  until  heat- 
ad.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  ia  oil 
of  curpeatine,  so^hnret  of  carbon,  fat  oils,  ether, 
Mtrolenm,  and  fused  paraffine.  It  is  a  non-oon- 
OQotor  of  fdectricity,  and  a  bad  ooadnotor  of 
heat.  By  friction  it  beoomes  nwatively  eleo- 
trio.  The  native  snlphnr  is  of  harabess  O,  and 
ipedfie  ffnvtey  2.07.  At  280°  F.  it  melts,  and 
whtti  run  in  raonidB  into  ronnd  stidkB  it  forma 
the  trinutone  (bnmstone)  of  oommeroe.  The 
sticks  ar«  of  leas  deusty  than  the  native  sol- 
phur,  and  have  so  little  coherence  as  sometimes 
to  crackle  and  fall  in  pieces  from  unequal  ex- 
puaon  when  gasped  with  a  warm  hand. — 
The  changes  wUch  solphur  undergoes,  or  the 
different  allotropic  states  it  assumes  with  dif- 
feront  degrees  of  heat,  are  very  remarkable. 
Thdn  melted  and  the  temperatnre  is  r^sed,  its 
color  deepens  and  the  liquid  beoomes  viscid. 
At  nearly  600°  it  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  so 
thick  that  it  will  not  mn  ont  if  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  is  Inverted.  At  higher  temperatuws 
it  agam  beoomes  thin,  nntil  it  reaches  the  boil- 
ing point,  which  aoeording  to  Begnanlt  is  at 
763°  (Damas,  824°),  when  it  begins  to  pass  off 
fa  a  deep  yellow  vspor.  I^  while  it  begins  to 
grow  thin  the  aeoond  time  at  about  470  ,  it  be 
poured  into  water,  it  remams  even  when  cold  in 
Its  plastio  oondittou,  having  the  soft  elasticity  of 
the  ^nten  of  wheat  flour,  which  it  much  resem- 
bles except  in  color.  In  this  state  it  continues  for 
several  hours  before  becoming  hard.  Hollow 
shells  lined  with  beaatiful  crystals  of  solphur 
may  be  obttuned  by  pouring  the  melted  sulphur 
while  in  the  first  Kqnid  stage  into  a  vessel  with 
dicing  wdes,  and  when  a  orost  has  formed 
breaking  two  holes  through  it  on  opposite 
Vfiaa,  and  pouring  the  fiqnid  portion  ont 
tnrongh  one  of  them.  When  eold,  the  mass  is 
to  be  drtaohed  from  tiie  vessel  and  sawed  in 
tvo.   If  the  e^^riment  has  been  well 


fiwmsd,  each  half  will  present  a  radiating  and 
intcriiaoed  mass  of  brownish  ydlow  needles  be- 
longing to  the  oblique  prismatic  fonn,  attached 
at  uieir  bases  to  ^e  outer  crust.  Ez^Mcd  to 
the  air,  their  transparency  dis^pears  m  a  few 
days,  and  the  crystals  losing  their  coherence 
crumble  into  an  opaque  mass  consisting  of 
minute  rhombic  octahedrons.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  artificial  crystals  ia  1.98. — The 
native  sulphur  of  commerce  is  derived  chiefly 
from  J3icily,  where  the  most  productive  mines 
are  those  of  Villarosa,  Santa  Oatalda,  and  Ter- 
ra di  Faloo.  At  the  Italian  exhibition  at  Flor- 
ence in  1861,  the  products  4tf  tiie  snlphnr  mines 
were  very  oonspionons.  The  annual  product 
ctf  all  the  Italian  minea  was  stated  to  be  800,000 
tons,  valued  at  80,000,000  francs,  being  10  times 
ss  great  as  It  was  in  1880.  Bioily  produces  the 
greater  portion,  and  the  Bomagna  8,000  tons. 
The  product  is  supposed  to  be  increased  one 
fifth  by  lat^  fhmaoes  of  a  new  f<Hm  recmtly 
introduced,  which  reduce  the  usual  loss  of  sul- 
^ur  consequent  upon  the  unnecessary  conver- 
sion of  a  considerable  part  of  it  into  sulphurous 
acid.  Thesulphurisfound  among  beda  of  black, 
bituminous,  slaty  marl  and  limestone  belong- 
ing to  the  chalk  formation,  associated  with  beds 
of  gjpsnm  and  rook  salt.  It  occurs  in  bunches 
and  thin  irregular  layers,  which  generally  follow 
the  lines  of  stratification.  Th«r  oocnrrence  is 
nsnally  in.  the  upper  members  oi  the  chalk, 
where  they  are  overlaid  by  the  tertiary.  The 
sulphurous  strata  are  atnnetimes  so  thiok  aa  to 
be  followed  by  drifts  like  co^  beds,  and  solid 
pillars  of  sulphur  are  oooadoually  left  as  a 
support  for  the  hanging  wall  or  roof.  Otii- 
er  localities  of  similar  character  are  Oonil,  near 
Oadiz,  in  Spain,  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Ora- 
eow  in  Poland.  The  orator  of  Volcano  and  the 
Solfatara  near  Fozznoli  afford  large  quantities 
of  sublimed  snlphnr.  In  the  orator  the  sulphur 
collects  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  debrU  with 
which  it  is  filled.  In  the  bottom  the  loose 
materials  are  explored  to  the  depth  of  80  feet, 
or  as  low  as  the  tomperatore  will  admit.  The 
materials  taken  ont  are  sat]i}eoted  to  distillation, 
finr  reoovering  the  sulphur  aa  tiie  snblimation 
goes  on.  F^esh  snpplies  are  obtained  in  25  to 
80  years.  Almost  all  volcanoes  depoot  sul- 
phur, but,  though  apparently  in  large  quanti- 
ties, it  sometimes  proves  on  examination  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  for  extractibn.  Another  source 
of  sulphur  is  iron  pyrites  ^the  bisolphuret  of 
iron),  a  common  ore  in  all  mining  regions.  This, 
which  oontakis  646  of  snlphnr,  may  be  made 
to  yield  about  27  per  cent. ;  but  there  is  little 
inducement  to  prosecute  the  mannfaoture,  for 
the  sulphur  costs  much  more  than  the  natural 
product  obtwned  from  Sicily,  and  is  raoroover 
often  ocmtaminated  with  arsenic,  scmietimes  to 
the  amount  of  7  per  cent,  while  the  impurities 
of  fine  Sidlian  sulphur  are  earthy  matters  only, 
and  do  not  amount  to  more  than  8  per  oent.  It 
ia  important  to  know,  however,  that  such  re- 
sources are  at  hand  for  snimlying  snlphnr  as 
the  Tut  repoAwucteB  of  uufuinrons  aes,  and 
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the  still  greater  beds  of  gTpBain  (sulphate  of 
lime),  which  hy  prooeeses  well  known  might  be 
made  to  produce  this  article.  The  waste  resi- 
dues of  many  chemical  manufactures  contain 
large  quantities  of  sulphur  in  different  combi- 
nations, which  might  add  largely  to  the  supply 
in  case  of  any  great  increase  of  its  price.  Where 

Styritoiu  copper  is  prepared  upon  a  large  scale 
or  smelting,  the  solphor  is  sometimes  saved, 
either  by  distiUing  the  ore  in  doee  vessels,  or 
by  roasting  it  in  uie  open  air  in  heaps  of  ^,000 
tons  or  more.  Snch  hwps  are  formed  of  fine  ore 
at  the  bottom,  covered  with  bmsh,  and  in  the 
centre  is  placed  a  wooden  chimney  into  which 
ur  passages  from  the  sides  are  to  open.  The  ore 
is  piled  upon  the  wood  abont  8  feet  hig^,  and 
covered  with  about  12  inches  of  fine  ore.  Fire 
is  introduced  by  dropping  live  coals  down  the 
chimney.  lo  a  few  days  the  sulphur  begins  to 
ooze  forth  from  the  surface  of  the  heap,  and 
collect  in  little  excavations  made  npon  it  for  its 
reception.  From  these  it  is  bailed  oatand  cast 
into  moulds.  The  operation  continues  6  or  6 
months,  prodndng  about  20  tons  of  snlphnr.  A 
■inulsr  method  is  practised  in  separating  the 
•nlphnr  from  its  eartiiy  aasodates  at  some  of 
tiie  mines  where  it  is  obtained  in  a  native 
state.  The  heaps  are,  however,  of  oomparatire- 
ly  small  size  and  built  up  on  prepared  concave 
bottoms,  and  the  whole  la  covered  with  fine 
earth  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the 
fumes.  The  sulphur  as  it  becomes  liquid  col- 
lects in  the  bottom,  whence  it  is  run  out  into 
moulds  shaped  lilce  large  bricks.  The  residues 
of  the  operation,  mixed  with  first  products 
of  inferior  quality,  are  afterward  distilled  in 
upright  pots  which  serve  as  retorts,  a  short 
wide  tube  from  the  upper  portion  of  each  pot 
carrying  off  the  volatilized  sulphur  through  the 
walk  0?  the  Aumaoe  into  otiier  Jara  of  dmilar 
dupe.  FriHn  the  bottom  <tf  these  receivers 
the  melted  snlphnr  fiows  throtuh  short  pipes 
into  vessels  containing  water.  The  sulphur  is 
fbrther  parifled  by  a  second  distillation  from 
iron  retorts  which  disohane  the  fumes  into 
chambers  of  brickwork.  Upon  the  walls  of 
these  tiie  sulphur  condenses,  forming  the 
powder  called  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the  walls 
become  hot,  the  stdphur  melts  and  is  run  off  into 
cylindrical  wooden  moulds,  thus  becoming  roll 
sotphur  or  brimstone. — A  preparation  called 
milk  of  snlphnr  or  ^redpitated  sulphur,  used 
chiefly  in  medicine,  is  made  by  boiling  ordinary 
sulphur  with  slaked  lime  and  water  and  adding 
hydrochloric  add,  which  unites  with  the  lime 
and  precipitates  the  snlphnr.  Separated  from 
tiie  liquid  it  is  obtained  in  finely  divided  pai^ 
tides,  slightiy  odiering  together,  of  whitish 
color,  fi^tly  tinted  with  yellowish  green. 
Some  manufacturers  frandulentiy  predpitate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  thos  producing  a  large 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  presence  ^ 
this  may  be  suspected  from  too  sparkling  a 
white  color,  and  a  orittiness  when  tried  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  is  exposed  if  the  whole  is 
not  Tolotfliied  heat.— The  iiws  vi  ra^nr 


are  numerous.  It  is  lai^ely  employed  in  tiie 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  vermilion, 
tiie  artificial  sulphuret  of  mercury.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and 
matches  are  coated  with  it,  that  by  its  ready 
ignition  the  fire  may  be  hdd  until  by  its  com- 
bustion it  is  communicated  to  the  wood.  In 
bleaching  woollen  and  silk  goods  and  straw  it 
is  ignited  in  dose  chambws,  whidi  are  pro- 
vided with  a  ventilating  draiwit  of  air  throng 
them,  and  is  thus  converted  into  snlphnroni 
add  gas.  It  is  used  for  taldng  impressions 
from  seals  and  cameos,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
should  be  kept  for  some  time  melted,  so  thatit 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  bronze.  It  is  aa 
excellent  material  for  cementing  iron  posta  or 
bars  in  stone,  being  mnoh  preferable  to  lead  for 
this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  latter  causing 
the  iron  to  rust  through  galvanic  action.  The 
flowers  of  snlphnr  snd  milk  of  snlphnr  are 
largely  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.  As 
tile  fonner  often  contains  sulphurous  add,  it 
shonid  be  first  fr«ed  from  this  by  washing  in 
hat  water.  Its  effects  are  laxative,  dt^io* 
retic,  and  resolvent.  Applied  tttemally  in  vtr 
riona  fbrms,  snlphnr  is  readUy  absorbed,  and 
when  taken  internally  it  is  dissolved,  and  is 
^ven  off  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  dis- 
coloring the  blood  nnder  the  nails,  and  tarnidi- 
ing  diver  carried  in  the  pockets,  by  superfidal 
converdon  of  the  diver  into  the  snlphuret  It  is 
given  intomdly  in  some  of  the  forms  of  asthma 
and  chronic  catarrhs  and  conghs;  and  in 
chronic  rheumatism  it  is  sometimes  very  beno-. 
ficial.  Combined  with  magnesia  or  bitartrate' 
of  potash,  it  is  a  safe  and  ueeftil  laxative  in 
piles,  habitual  constipation,  &o.  It  is  a  specific 
for  the  cure  of  some  cutaneous  diseases,  espe- 
cially that  form  known  as  teabiet.  For  these 
it  is  employed  both  internally  and  eztanaUy} 
in  the  latter  case  sometimes  in  the  ftmn  of  sul- 
phur ointment,  and  again  as  a  sulphur  both,  in 
which  the  person,  except  the  head,  is  immened 
in  solphnroos  add  gas.  The  brown  visdd 
sulphur  obtained  by  rodon  is  stated  to  be  a 
much  more  active  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 
lungs,  and  skin  than  ordinary  sulphur.  A  com- 
pound of  1  part  of  sulphur  and  4  of  iodine, 
produced  by  melting  tne  two  substances  to- 
gether in  a  glass  fiaak  at  the  temperature  ot 
boiling  water,  and  rubbed  into  an  ointment 
with  lard,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
treatment  of  various  outaneons  eruptions  un- 
attended with  inflammation,  snch  as  psoriasis, 
lepra,  scald  head,  Ac.  The  efficacy  of  many 
natoral  medidnal  waters  is  due  to  the  combina- 
tions of  sulphur  they  contain.  Certain  diseases 
of  the  vine,  hops,  dec.,  are  sometimes  cnred  by 
sprinkling  sulphur  over  them. — Sulphur  unites 
with  diffu-ent  bodies,  forming  a  variety  of  use- 
frit  componnds,  of  which  only  some  of  the  most 
important  will  be  noticed,  ^ose  consisting  of 
sulphur  and  metallic  bodies  are  described  un- 
der the  heads  of  the  several  metals.  (See  also 
Ptbitbb.)  Of  its  compounds  with  carbon,  the 
most  nsefol  is  that  oommonly  known  as  the 
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salphnret  of  carbon,  or  more  pn^rly  the  b{- 
Bolphide  of  carbon  ((Bi),  diacorered  by  Lam- 
padins  in  1796.  Thia  is  a  transparent  colorless 
nqoid  ot  an  intensely  diragreeable  odor,  pro- 
daced  bj  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphnr  throagh 
incandescent  cbarooal  contained  in  an  iron  or 
porceWn  tube.  The  sabstanoe  is  remarkable 
for  its  volatility,  boiling  at  110"  F.,  and  evapo- 
rating rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  a 
powerful  solvent  of  oils  and  fatty  matters,  and 
may  be  nsed  to  extract  these  and  namerons 
coloring  substances  from  fabrics.  It  has  been 
lai^ly  employed  of  late  as  a  solvent  of  India 
rubber,  and  is  now  produced  in  large  quantities 
for  this  purpose.  It  also  ^ssolves  phosphorus 
and  anlphur;  and  its  combination  with  the 
former  has  been  proposed  as  a  destmctiTe  in- 
flammable material  in  war&re  to  be  introdnced 
into  shells.  (See  Gbbix  Fibs,  vol.  vUi.  p.  472.) 
The  dicliloride  of  snlphur  (S«01),  also  a  flaid 
body  prepared  by  pas»ng  chlorine  gas  throagh 
melted  sulphur  aadte^tilled,  is  also  used  in 
tiie  preparation  of  vulcanized  India  rubber. 
(See  Oaoutohouo,  vol.  iv.  p.  891.)  If  linseed  or 
rape  oil  is  mixed  with  ^  its  bulk  of  this  liqnid, 
and  slightly  warmed,  a  substance  is  produced 
precisely  resembling  India  robber,  but  quite 
msolnble  in  various  bodies  in  which  caoat- 
chono  is  dissolved.  With  hydrogen  sulphur 
forms  the  gaseoos  body  described  in  Htdso- 
BULPHUBic  AoiD.  With  ozygeu  anlphnr  forma 
7  acid  bodies,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
tin  soMeots  of  the  two  soooeeding  articles. 
SULPHURETTED  HTDBOam  Se*HT- 

DBOSULPBTTBIO  AoiD. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  a  compound  of  1  atom 
of  sulphur  and  8  of  oxygen,  SOi,  known  in 
comroeroe  as  <nl  of  vitnol.  It  forms  several 
definite  compounds  with  water,  of  which  the 
one  best  known  is  the  monohydrate,  SOi,  HO. 
Some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  these 
compounds  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 
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Hydrated  or  liquid  sulphuric  acid  was  known 
to  the  alchemists,  and  its  discovery  has  been 
ascribed  to  BasU  Valentine,  a  monk  of  Erfurt 
in  Saxony,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tmy.  It  was  obtained  by  distUling  copperas  or 
green  vitriol  in  a  retort  at  a  red  heat,  the  acid 
dropping  from  it  in  an  oily  liquid,  whence  the 
name,  oil  of  vitriol.  He  also  obtained  it  by 
burning  sulphur  .under  a  bell  glass  moistened 
irith  water — a  product  he  cfuled  oleum  suU 
phuritpereampanam;  and  he  obtainedlt  a^n 
nnder  the  name  of  oil  of  antimony  by  burning 
equal  parts  of  anlphnr,  snlphnret  of  antimony, 
and  nitre  nnder  a  bell  glass.  In  the  present 
mode  of  inanafoctnre,  nilTe  and  sulphur  are 
bamed  fa^etber  to  prodnoe  thia  add.  This 


method  vaa  pn^Hwed  in  1740  by  tvo  French 
chemists,  Lefevre  and  L6mery,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Ward  in  his  manufactory  near  London.  He 
employed  large  globular  receivers  of  glass,  each 
containing  a  few  pounds  of  water,  and  arranged 
with  their  necks  projecting  horizontally  ii^m 
the  sand  bath  in  which  the  vessels  were  placed. 
The  sulphur  with  i  its  weight  of  nitre  was 
placed  in  a  shallow  dish  standing  just  above  the 
water,  and  when  it  was  fired  by  a  hot  iron  the 
necks-of  the  receivers  were  closed  with  wooden 
stoppers.  By  repeating  the  process  several 
times,  a  strong  acid  was  produced  at  a  less  rate 
per  pound  than  an  ounce  had  previously  cost. 
Lead  vessels  were,  snbstituted  for  glass  by  Dr. 
Roebuck  of  Bhrmin^iam  about  the  year  1746, 
and  feince  that  time  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  prooeases.  Platinum  atilb  for 
concentration  were  in  use  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  centu^;  and  in  1818  Dr.  Ericfc 
Bollman  of  Philaddpnia  (the  Danish  physician 
who  had  attempted  with  Mr.  Huger  of  South 
Carolina  to  release  Lafayette  from  the  prison 
at  Olmfltz)  made  one  of  700  ounces  weight  and 
a  capacity  of  25  gallons,  which  continued  in  use 
16  years  in  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Harrison. 
Sulphuric  acid  was  manufactured  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Mr.  Harrison  previous  to  1806,  and  in 
1807  he  had  a  leaden  chamber  60  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide  and  high,  capable  of  makinj;  8,600 
carboys  of  aoid  annually.  The  manufacture  of 
this  and  other  chemicals  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  Philadelphia  in  nnmeroua  iarm 
establishments.  It  is  also  an  important  bnom 
of  manufaotore  in  chemical  works  In  other 
parts  of  the  country;  as  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Rozbury,  Mass.,  and  various  other  places. 
— Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  and 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  of  all  the  acids ; 
and  on  account  of  its  superior  attraction  for 
bases,  it  is  employed  for  obttuning  almost  all 
the  other  acids  by  causing  them  to  separate 
from  their  combinations.  It  is  when  pure  a 
limpid,  colorless,  and  odorless  fluid,  highly 
acrid,  and  exceedingly  corrosive.  On  the 
living  fibre  it  acts  as  a  powerful  canstio.  Its 
freemg  point  varies  with  the  strength  of 
the  add,  and  is  several  degrees  below  zero 
when  concentrated.  In  congealing  it  crystal- 
lizes in  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  pjnramtds 
of  6  sidw.  DuMnoy  states  that  in  this  con- 
dition he  has  held  it  many  minutes  in  the  hand 
without  inconvenience,  and  has  measured  its 
angles  with  the  goniometer,  finding  Ihem  to  be 
exactly  120°.  The  liquid  acid  chars  most  or- 
ganic substances,  absorbing  the  moisture  they 
contain,  for  which  it  has  a  powerful  affinity. 
So  great  Is  this  that  when  exposed  in  an  open 
saucer,  it  extracts  from  the  atmosphere  |  its 
weight  in  24  hours,  and  at  least  6  times  its 
weight  in  a  few  months.  At  the  same  time  it 
becomes  dark-colored  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances  in  the  dust  that  falls  into  it. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from 
the  abr  in  bottles  with  ^Ass  stoppers.  ItsaflSn- 
ity  for  water  is  snnetimes  advantageoualy  made 
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nse  of  to  aid  the  evaporation  of  liqtuds  at  low 
temperature,  the  two  fluids  in  different  vessclB 
being  placed  ander  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  being  produced,  water 
may  thus  be  evaporated  so  rapidly  as  to  freeze. 
The  same  property  is  also  made  available  in 
various  chemical  operations  in  depriving  gases, 
powders,  &o.,  of  moisture.  If  suddenly  mixed 
with  water  much  heat  is  given  out^  and  when 
eool  the  mixtnre  is  found  to  occupy  less  spaoe 
than  the  two  liquids  did  separately.  The  great- 
est increase  of  neat  is  noticed  when  4  purts  bj 
weight  of  the  strongest  add  are  raddenly  mixed 
with  1  of  water,  both  at  about  60°  F.  Thetem- 
peratnre  then  rises  to  800** ;  but  if  4  paota  of 
ice  be  mixed  with  1  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  liquid  is 
immediately  produced  with  a  temperature  4" 
below  zero.  Solphurio  acid  is  detected  in  solu- 
tions by  adding  chloride  of  barium,  the  acid  ex- 
pelling the  chlorine  and  forming  with  the  ba- 
rium an  insoluble  sulphate.  Bulphurio  acid  is 
a  powerfully  corronve  poison,  acting  instantly 
upon  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  causing  in- 
tense agony  and  death.  Its  effects  may  be  al- 
leviated by  immediately  swallowing  magnesia 
or  chalk  mixed  with  water.  &npnnties  of  sev- 
eral sorts  ue  oftoi  {nnsent  In  the  commerdal 
acid,  derived  from  the  snbstanoes  witii  which  it 
comes  in  contact  in  its  mann&ctnre;  snch  are 
the  sulphates  of  potash  and  lead,  nitrous  acid, 
and  arsenic.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  sometimes 
purposely  introduced  to  increase  the  density  of 
the  acid.  Arsenic  is  found  in  acid  produced 
from  iron  pyrites,  and  in  some  of  EngBsh  man- 
ufacture from  22  to  8d  grMns  of  arsenious  acid 
have  been  separated  in  Philadelphia  from  20 
fluid  ounces.  The  fixed  impurities  are  readily 
detected  and  estimated  by  evaporating  a  weigh- 
ed portion  of  the  acid.  The  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  100  parts  of  solutions  is  estimated 
by  their  spetnflc  gravities;  and  the  following 
table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Ure,  {^ea  the  proportion 
of  dry  and  hydnted  acid  in  solationB  of  the 
densities  named,  at  60"  F. : 
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Dr.  Dalton  prepared  a  sirailw  table  based  on 
the  boiling  point,  which  in  the  strong  acid 
gives  a  much  greater  range  for  a  smajl  difler- 
ence  in  the  percentage.  The  value  may  also 
be  tested  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  a  stand' 
ard  alkaline  solution.  The  density  test  is  sub- 
ject to  error  from  the  introduction  and  solution 
of  foreign  substances  in  the  acid.  Snlphario 
acid  has  been  recognized  in  a  few  instances  in  a 
native  state;  but  its  readiness  to  combine  with 
bases  mnst  prevent  its  remuning  free,  except 
under  pewliar  otroomstancea,  such  as  being 
received  upon  rocks  like  granite  that  are  not 
acted  upon  by  acids,  or  on  others  like  gypsum 
already  combined  to  saturation  with  stupnurio 
acid.  Several  instances  are  cited  of  its  occur- 
rence in  caverns  near  volcanoes;  and  a  river 
near  the  volcano  of  Parace  in  South  America  is 
called  Vinegar  river  from  the  sour  taste  of  its 
waters,  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  hy-  ■ 
drochlorio  acids. — The  manufacture  of  sulphnric 
acid,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale, 
is  based  upon  the  process  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  al- 
ready referred  to,  of  burning  sulphur  and  nitre 
together  in  the  presenoe  of  water.  "When  sul- 
phur is  burned  alone  in  air  or  oxygen,  each 
atom  of  it  combines  nittt  only  S  atoms  (^oxy- 
gen, forming  sulphurous  add.  To  oanse  it  to 
take  up  another  atom  of  oxygen,  the  interven- 
tion of  some  third  sabstamje  is  necessary, 
Water  alone  produces  this  effect,  but  veir 
slowly.  The  addition  of  a  little  dentozide  m 
nitrogen  will  cause  this  reaction  to  go  on  con- 
tinue iisly  in  vessels  supplied  with  atmospherio 
air  and  sulphurous  acid.  As  this  gas  meets 
the  air,  it  combines  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen, 
forming  the  compound  NO*,  as  is  seen  in  the 
red  fumes  that  appear.  A  white  crystalline 
deposit,  formed  of  this  substance,  eulphnroas 
acid,  and  water,  is  next  produced  on  the  walls 
of  the  vessel ;  and  by  the  action  of  water  Us 
composition  is  soddenly  broken  np,  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  is  reproduced  by  the  9  atoms  of 
oxygen  going  to  2  atoms  <jt  sulphurona  add  to 
convert  these  into  snlphario  aind,  and  the 
deutoxide  is  set  free  to  act  again  as  a  carrier 
of  oxygen,  and  so  on.  1^  the  large  mannfac- 
turing  operations  the  receivers  are  immense 
chambers  of  sheet  lead  supported  by  an  outer 
framework  of  wood.  This  metal  is  selected  as 
the  most  convenient  material  to  use  that  is  not 
acted  npon  by  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Some  of 
the  chambers  are  described  Bsl40  feet  long, 24^ 
wide,  and  19^  high ;  and  again  76  feet  long,  40 
wide,  and  40  hign ;  and  of  other  ^ilarty  hu-ge 
dimensions;  the  object  of  the  large  dze  bei^ 
to  eoonomize  the  proportional  consumption  en 
lead  to  the  acid  produced.  The  sheets  selected 
for  this  use  commonly  weigh  6  lbs.  to  the 
sqnare  foot,  and  the  edges  are  joined  together 
by  first  scraping  them  perfectiy  clean,  then 
laying  them  blether  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  melting  them  till  they  nnite  by  means  ci 
the  flame  of  the  ozyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Tia^ 
is  called  antogaions  soldering.  Inside  tiie 
diamben  partitions  or  diqihragniB  of  lead  an 
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iMde  across  at  interrals,  leartng  an  opeinng 
aUenutely  next  the  roof  and  floor,  so  that  the 
Tapors  niaj  be  most  thoron^lj  intermixed  as 
diej  pass  throneh  the  saocession  of  oompart- 
ments  thns  made.  The  floor  of  the  chambers 
is  covered  8  or  4  inches  deep  with  water,  which 
is  grsdaallj  converted  into  acid  in  tiie  coorse 
of  the  operation.  The  stove  or  fUrnace  in 
which  the  snlphnr  is  burned  is  a  separate 
stmctare  near  tne  chamber  with  a  flue  conneo- 
tioQ ;  and  there  is  also  another  small  fomace 
near  bj  provided  with  a  boiler  for  furnishing 
steam,  which  b^  a  late  injprovement  is  also 
diaebtfged  into  the  chamber  and  is  carried 
along,  serving  to  expedite  tiie  process  hy  the 
ttioroD^  intermixture  of  aqoeons  Ytupm  and 
gases  and  by  keeping  ap  the  temperatore  to 
100'  F.  or  upward.  The  nitre  is  placed  with 
some  snlphnrio  add  in  a  cast  iron  pot  in  the 
salpbnr  fa  mace,  elevated  a  little  above  the  floor 
npon  which  this  is  burned.  The  fames  of  ni- 
trons and  nitric  acid  pass  on  together  with  the 
salpboroos  acid  vapors,  and  are  soon  reduced 
in  the  chemical  reactions  to  dentoxide  of  nitro- 
gen. A  draught  is  produced  hj  a  flue  at  the 
furtfter  extremity  of  the  apparatus,  opening 
into  a  tall  chimney.  But  beforo  entering  this 
the  vapors  are  made  to  pass  through  sulphnrio 
and  contained  in  a  condenser,  by  which  «ny 
eondenfflble  products  are  arruited.  Dentoxide 
of  mtrtwen  and  the  nitn^en  of  t2ie  atmo^erio 
nr  admitted  through  the  ftanuoe  still  pass  on, 
and  the  former  womd  be  wholly  lost  but  for  the 
ingenious  device  of  Oay-Lnssao  by  whic\it  is 
arrested  and  saved  to  be  afterward  returned  to 
the  chamber,  thus  reducing  the  oonsumpdoa 
of  nitre  by  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  for- 
merly was.  This  improvement  consists  in  in- 
trodoctng  the  gases  into  a  leaden  tower  filled 
with  fragments  of  coke,  through  which  a  stream 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  continually 
trickling.  This  takes  np  the  nitrons  vapors 
aod  conveys  them  to  a  roservoir,  whence  the 
mixture  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon 
its  sur&ce  into  a  cistern  over  the  troot  of  the 
fint  chamber.  It  is  then  ^soharged  Into  tin 
top  of  a  small  tower,  and  tricAles  down  ovm 
a  sooeearion  of  sitting  shelves,  meetin|g  a  jet 
of  snlphnrons  add  gas  ttom  the  generatiug  for- 
nace,  and  is  thence  projected  with  this  gas  into 
tiie  first  chamber.  This  improvement  ^so  re- 
Beves  the  neighborhood  from  the  noxious  va- 
pors that  otherwise  fall  npon  it  from  the  chim- 
ney. In  some  of  the  French  mannfisctoriee 
fornished  with  this  arrangement,  it  is  stated 
tiiat  not  more  than  S  lbs.  of  nitre  are  required 
to  convert  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  into  SCO  lbs.  of 
acid.  When  the  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ehamber  has  attained  a  density  of  1.86,  or  at 
most  of  1.46,  it  is  drawn  off",  to  be  employed 
for  sooh  purposes  as  add  of  this  strength  is 
nitable  for,  or  to  be  oonoentnit^  to  hig^w 
degrees  by  other  prooesses:  If  tiie  <n)eration 
wen  oontimied  farther  in  the  ehamber,  the 
acid  would  abeorb  uid  pOTuanently  retfun  mndi 
nttroas  add  gas.  It  la  eonreyed  into  large 


rectangular  pans  of  abeet  lead,  weighing  13  or 
14  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  the  edges  of  which 
are  turned  np  so  as  to  give  them  a  depth  of 
8  or  10  inches.  These  are  placed  upon  a  grating 
of  wronght  iron  bars,  set  very  near  together, 
over  a  fireplace,  the  flue  of  which  is  sometimes 
extended  under  other  pans  arranged  in  succes- 
dve  steps  toward  the  ohinmey.  In  these  the 
acid  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  flame 
beneath,  and  is  gradually  transferred  by  siphons 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  pans,  till  in  the 
lowest  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  1.65  to  1.76. 
To  contanue  the  process  further  in  these  pang 
would  endanger  the  mdting  of  thdr  bottcmu 
and  the  oontanunation  of  the  acid  by  its  taking 
up  a  porticai  of  the  lead.  The  product,  known 
as  the  brown  oil  of  vitriol,  is  used  to  c(mdd- 
erable  extent  by  bleachers,  calico  printers, 
dyers,  &o.  To  raise  it  to  the  strength  of  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  glass  retorts  or  stills  of 
platinum.  The  glass  retorts  are  used  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  formerly,  holding  sometimes 
20  gallons  at  the  close  of  the  rectiflcation. 
They  are  set  each  one  in  an  iron  pot,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  dry 
sand.  The  concentration  requires  from  12  to 
16  hours,  and  the  vapors  that  distil  over  toward 
the  last,  carrying  stnne  add  with  than,  are 
eradenaed,  to  be  returned  to  the  lead>paua. 
The  prooesa  ia  known  to  ba  complete  when  the 
add  becomes  clear  by  the  removal  oi  the  color- 
ing matter,  which  is  only  carried  olf  at  the 
highest  point  of  concentration.  The  acid  is 
then  withdrawn  through  lead  siphons,  and  is 
received  into  the  glass  lO-gallon  carboys  cov- 
ered with  straw,  in  which  it  is  sent  to  market. 
Platinum  stills  are  sometimes  found  to  be  more 
economical  than  glass  retorta.  They  are  made 
in  Paris  of  various  sizes,  costing  -  sometimes 
80,000  francs  each,  and  are  used  encased  in 
oast  iron  pots,  by  which  they  are  protetrfied 
from  direct  action  of  the  fire.  One  of  the  oar 
padty  of  70  to  80  gallons  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing 80  carhoysof  rectified  acid  m  12  hours,  one 
operation  ancoeeding  another  without  delay, 
while  a  riasa  retort  is  only  used  once  in  SO 
hours.  A.  platinnm  still  may  also  be  counted 
npon  fbr  2  or  8  years'  service,  while  a  glass 
retort  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  current  of  air 
striking  it  when  heated.  The  head  of  the  still 
is  formed  of  platinum  also,  and  a  platinum 
tube  leads  from  it  to  a  worm  of  lead  which  is 
kept  immersed  in  water.  During  the  opera- 
tion the  stream  of  concentrated  acid  is  con- 
tinually flowing.  By  a  late  improvement  in 
the  platinum  manufacture,  tiiat  metal  is  now 
alloyed  with  iridium,  by  which  it  is  obtained 
in  much  stiflfer  sheets  than  when  pure.  When 
in  Qse,  the  stills  afford  as  the  acid  b^:ins  to 
boil  a  veiy  weak  distillate,  which  'gradually 
increases  m  strength  till  it  att^ns  a  density 
of  1.24,  whicb  indicates  that  the  prooesa  has 
been  carried  to  the  highest  practicable  point 
oi  concentration.  Dr.  A.  A*  Hayes  of  Bos- 
ton baa  adopted  'a  iffooesa  of  cryri«lliriBg  tor 
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the  Bame  parpose.  Aoid  of  speoiflo  gravity 
1.76,  when  cold,  is  treated  while  hot  in  the 
Tessels  of  lead  with  a  little  nitre,  which  has  the 
effect  of  oxidizing  the  oi^aoio  impurities  and 
rendering  the  aoid  dear.  Sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia is  then  added  to  remove  any  excess  of  nitre 
or  nitrous  acid  present,  and  the  snlphurio  aoid, 
being  concentrated  to  specific  gravity  1.78  and 
drawn  off  into  other  deep  vessels  of  lead,  is 
cooled  down  to  a  tanpeninre  of  82**.  When 
the  aoid  is  dear  it  is  traa^brred  to  shallov 
lead  vesaels,  in  vhioh  hj  means  of  freeanit 
mixtures  it  is  rednoed  to  tiie  temperatare  of 
sero.  When  abont  half  the  hulk  has  crystal- 
lized, the  mother  liquor  in  which  the  imparities 
are  concentrated  is  drawn  off,  leaving  the  pure 
crystalline  acid,  which  may  then  be  broken  ap, 
and,  after  being  washed  with  pare  acid  of  a 
former  operation,  be  fused  In  a  glass  or  poroe- 
latn  vessel. — Salpharic  acid,  as  already  stated, 
is  also  mannfacturedfVom  iron  pyrites.  A  great 
impttlae  was  given  to  this  branch  of  manufao- 
tare  in  England  about  the  year  1886  on  the 
oocaaion  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  im- 
po^g  a  heavy  doty  upon  the  exportation  of 
ealphnr :  and  though  this  duty  was  aiterward 
removeo,  the  new  prooessea  then  introduced 
were  too  Hnxij  established  to  be  broken  up. 
In  almost  all  countries  pyritoos  iron  and  cop- 
per are  abundant  products ;  but  it  is  rare  that 
the  sulphur  they  contain  is  saved.  Befereoce 
has  been  made  in  Copfkb  SttBL-mio  (vol.  v,  p. 
691)  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  Bulphnr 
which  are  allowed  to  escape  in  the  processes 
of  reducing  the  copper  ores  at  Swansea,  Sontii 
Wales.  For  burning  pyrites  a  much  higher 
heat  is  required  than  for  burning  snlphur,  and 
the  kilns  employed  for  this  purpose  are  con- 
structed somewhat  like  a  lime  kiln  in  Bh^>e, 
with  sides  spreading  upward.  Some  coke  is 
generally  mixed  wiu  uie  first  charges  to  in- 
sure the  ignition  of  the  mass.  In  the  first  rtage 
of  the  process  but  a  limited  amount  of  tar 
Is  admitted  through  the  anudl  grate  benea^ 
the  combustion  going  on  chiefly  on  the  upper 
surface,  where  openings  are  made  through  the 
wall  for  admitting  more  air ;  but  when  the  mass 
has  att^ed  a  fuU  red  heat  and  Uie  bisulphurrt 
is  converted  by  the  loss  of  half  its  sulphur  into 
the  protosulphuret,  the  other  openings  are 
closed  and  all  the  air  is  passed  through  the  ore 
to  expel  the  remuning  portion  of  snlphur.  By 
this  means  the  ore  is  prevented  from  becoming 
vitrified,  in  which  condition  its  sulphur  cannot 
be  expelled.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  of  potash  is 
placed  in  the  fines  through  which  the  vapors 
pass,  and  affbrda  the  nitrous  gas  required.  The 
remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that 
already  described.  Though  the  add  thna  made 
almost  always  contains  arsenic  firom  the  impu- 
rity of  the  ore,  it  answers  very  well  the  pur- 
poses of  the  mannfacturer  of  sodafrom  common 
sdt,  and  of  hydrochloric  add,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  making  chloride  of  lime. — ^The  Nord- 
hausen  or  ftaming  aulpfauric  add  is  the  dihy- 
drate  ndbed  in  the  ocmunenoement  Ol  tlui 


artide.  It  is  prepared  at  Nordhausen  In  Pma- 
sian  Saxony  and  nem-  Prague  in  Bohwnia,  for 

Surposes  requiring  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  highest 
egree  of  concentration,  as  for  dissolving  in- 
digo in  dyemg  Saxony  blue.  One  half  the 
quantity  answers  that  would  be  required  of 
ordinary  acid.  It  is  produced  from  green  vit- 
riol derived  from  the  residues  after  separatiiig 
from  iron  pyrites  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  it 
oontains.  The  vitricu,  after  being  depnved  of 
Its  water  <tf  orritallizatMKi  by  gentle-  heat,  is 
distilled  in  amdl  peardiaped  euthen  retorto, 
great  numbera  of  i{hich  are  arranged  in  a  faorl- 
rontftl  pontion  in  a  long  fliniace.  The  heat  is 
gradually  raised  to  an  intense  degree,  and  is  eo 
oontinned  for  several  hours.  A  dark-cdored 
dense  fluid  is  collected  in  earthenware  reoeiT- 
ers,  and  is  tenned  fbming  from  the  white  vapor 
of  anhydrous  Bnlphuric  acid  that  escapes  when 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  When  these  Ernies  dis- 
appear, the  residue  is  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol.  By 
distilling  the  fuming  acid  in  a  glass  retort,  the 
white  fiEunes  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  collected  and  condensed  in  a  dry  receiver 
surrounded  with  ice  to  a  white  crystdltne  body 
resemUing  asbestus.  While  dry  this  substance 
possesses  no  add  propertiea,  and  it  may  be 
moulded  in  the  hands  nke  wax  without  ii^ory; 
but  dropped  into  water  it  hisses  as  red-hot  iron 
would  do,  and  forms  bydrated  sulphuric  aoid. 
— Some  dl  the  uses  of  sulphuric  acid  have  al- 
ready been  noticed.  It  is  the  acid  in  the  large 
dass  of  sdts  known  as  the  sulphates,  and  is 
employed  in  the  production  of  most  of  those 
which  are  artificially  prepared,  as  alum  and 
the  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  copper,  and  rinc. 
It  is  an  important  element  in  a  great  variety 
of  chemical  manufactorea  too  nmnerons  to  be 
particnlarly  named.  In  medicine  it  is  some- 
times used  externally  as  a  caustic,  and  diluted 
is  administered  internally  ibr  its  tonio,  anti- 
septic, and  refiigerant  properties.  In  loir  ^- 
phoid  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  diseases, 
it  acts  to  cool  the  syHtem  and  restore  stoengUi, 
and  in  convalescence  itndtes  the  ^ipetite  and 
promotes  digestion.  It  checks  hamorrhages 
and  diarrhoeas  not  bilioua,  and  coUiqnative 
sweats  such  as  attend  hectic  fevvt.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  in  choleraic  ^arrhcsa. 
usually  checking  the  vomiting,  purging,  and 
cramps  after  8  or  4  doses  of  hdf  a  fluid  drachm 
each,  diluted  with  water,  every  15  or  20  min- 
utes. It  is  preferred  to  hydrochloric  acid  in 
calculous  affections;  is  used  in  garglee  (or  ul- 
cerated sore  throat ;  and  is  used  internally  and 
externally  for  many  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
arffinatio  preparation  cdled  dixir  of  vitriol  is 
tiie  most  agreeable  form  of  administering  snl- 

Ehurio  add.  It  is  a  mixture  of  add  and  aloo- 
ol  with  dnnamon  and  ginger. 
BtJLPHURIO  ETHER.  See  Ethbb. 
BULFHUROnS  AOID,  a  gaseous  compound 
of  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  3  of  oxygen 
(SOs),  a  natnral  product  sometimes  issuing  from 
tissnres  about  TohMnoes,  aad  artifidally  pro- 
dnoed  whenever  sidphar  is  homed.  It  is  a 
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.  ooIorlesB  gas  of  weak  aoid  properti«,  a  pongAnt 
snffoc&ting  odor,  deatnictive  to  animal  life,  and 
extingaiaMiiff  flame.  Water  takes  up  of  it  40  to 
50  tames  its  Bulk,  and  the  mixture  ia  gradually 
oonrerted  intoaolphiiric  aiud  absorbing  ozy- 
genfromtheur.  Its weigbt compared withidr 
bung  &.247,  it  may  be  collected  in  dry  bottles 
by  displacemwit.  K  the  gas  as  generated  is 
passed  throngb  a  tube  sorroanded  by  a  freezing 
mixtare,  it  is  condensed  into  a  transparent  col- 
orless liquid  of  specific  gravity  1.42,  which  boils 
at  17.6°,  and  freezes  at  —105"  into  a  colorless, 
transparent,  crystalline  solid.  The  liquid  at 
common  temperatures  produces  intense  cold  by 
its  n^>id  ev^wration.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a 
|)owerful  deozidizer,  and  is  employed  in  chem- 
ical researches  as. a  reagent  for  reducing  vari- 
oos  ozidea  to  lower  degrees  of  oxidation.  The 
most  important  nse  of  uie  acid  in  the  arts  is  for 
the  m&nofacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  also  largely  em- 
ployed for  bleaching,  especially  straw  hats  and 
bonnets  and  articles  of  wool  and  silk.  The 
goods  are  moistened  with  water  and  suspended 
m  close  chambers,  in  which  the  gas  is  produced 
by  burning  sulphur  in  open  vessels.  As  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  goods,  the  colors  dis^>pear, 
but  not  tiiroogh  decomposition  of  the  coloring 
matter  as  in  the  use  of  chlorine ;  for  if  the  sul- 
phurous acid  be  expelled  by  a  stronger  aotd  or 
neutralized  by  an  alkali,  the  color  may  reappear. 
This  is  the  case  with  new  flannels  when  washed 
with  soap.  Sulphurous  acid  is  also  used  for 
fomigating  rooms,  and  as  a  bath  in  some  cu- 
taneous diseases.  Its  solution  in  water,  from 
its  property  of  arresting  aoetio  femwntation,  is 
used  to  rinse  oat  beer  burels.— Sulphurous  oidd 
is  impared  in  a  pure  state  by_  abrtraotin^  one 
atom  of  oxygen  from  sulphmio  add,  which  is 
done  by  boning  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  copper  or  mercury.  The  gas  evolved  is 
passed  through  a  small  quantity  of  water  to 
free  it  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through  a 
tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium  to  render 
it  perfectly  dry.  It  may  be  collected  over 
mercury,  or  in  dry  open  hotties.  Charcoal  or 
any  dry  woody  flbre  may  be  substituted  for  the 
copper  or  mercury;  but  the  acid  will  in  this 
case  be  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  which  how- 
ever will  not  interfere  with  its  use  in  the  man- 
nbetnre  of  alkaline  sulphites.— Sulphmrons 
add  miites  with  bases  to  form  salts  oalled  sul- 
phites :  tiiese  are  of  little  importance,  exeeptiiig 
the  sulphite  of  soda.  (See  Soda,  voL  nr.  p. 
769.)  A  mixed  sulphite  of  lime  and  magnesia 
is  manu&ctured  to  some  extent  to  be  used  as  a 
disinfectant ;  and  the  bisulphite  oi  lime  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  beet  root  sugar 
to  prevent  fermentation,  and  to  decolor  the 
jaice  or  prevent  its  acquiring  a  color. 

SCTLPlCIANS,  or  Pbibbts  of  thb  Mission 
OP  St.  Sdlpiob,  a  congregation  of  priests  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  founded  la  1641' by 
Jean  Jacques  Oiler,  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing ptODS  priests.  When  in  1043  Olier  became 
putor  of  ua  parish  of  St  Sulpice  in  Paris,  bis 
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asKMsiates  followed  him  and  asusted  him  in  the 
administration  of  his  parish.  ^  Soon  they  be- 
came numerous,  and  were  divided  into  two 
bodies,  the  one  continuing  to  asanst  the  pastor 
and  living  in  common  wiui  him,  the  other  tak- 
ing the  Erection  of  a  seminary  which  was  es- 
tablished in  an  a^aoent  house.  The  seminary 
soon  became  so  pro^>erons  that  the  Sulpioiaos 
were  called  to  a  number  of  other  dioceses,  to 
take  charge  of  the  episcopal  seminaries.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  they  con- 
ducted in  France  16  diocesan  seminaries  and 
13  petiit  aSminaire$  (preparatory  schools),  be- 
side the  5  seminaries  which  they  had  ia  Paris. 
They  had  also  one  seminary  at  Montreal  in 
Canada,  and  in  1789  founded  one  at  Baltimore. 
During  the  revolution  all  their  French  houses 
perished;  but  by  a  decree  of  1816  the  congre- 
gation was  restored,  and  soon  resumed  the  con- 
trol of  a  number  of  soninaries.  In  1860  tiiej 
oondnoted  10  seminaries  in  France  and  2  in 
North  America  (Baltimoro  and  MontoaalX  and 
numbered  in  all  about  300  priests.  Msoy  at 
the  members  of  this  congregation,  as  the  fonnd'- 
er  Oiler,  J.  A.  Emery,  and  CarriSre,  are  counted 
among  the  greatest  theologians  of  France. 

SnLPIOIUS  SEVERUS,  a  Boman  ecclesias- 
tical writer,  bom  in  Aquitania  about  A.  D. 
868,  died  in  a  monastery  at  Marseilles  between 
410  and  429.  He  was  from  a  family  of  high 
rank,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Tou- 
louse attained  a  great  reputation  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  and  led  a  gay  though  charitable 
life.  The  death  of  his  wife  led  nim  to  more 
awioos  pursuits,  and  having  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Martin,  bi^p  of  Tours,  and  PanUnns, 
bish<^  of  Nola,  he  entered  upon  an  eededaa- 
tical  career,  though  it  is  not  certun  that  be 
preached.  His  &ther  dismherited  him,  bat 
his  mother-in-law  mre  him  what  p6oiuuaT7 
assistance  he  needed.  Having  entered  a  mon- 
astery, he  spent  some  years  in  preparing  an 
abri4^ent  of  the  scriptural  narrative,  which 
from  the  purity  of  its  style  was  long  a  favorite 
text  book  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  bat 
is  liable  to  the  charge  of  serious  tampering  with 
the  facts,  arising  in  part  probably  from  the  de- 
sire to  rebuke  in  this  guise  some  contemporary 
rulers.  He  continued  this  history,  describing 
the  deetraction  of  Jerusalem,  and  brining  the 
narrative  down  to  his  own  time,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Ohronide  of  Snipioins  Sereras," 
in  which  he  varies  materially  from  Josej^ns. 
His  other  works  are :  "lifo  of  St.  Martin,  Bish- 
op of  Tours;"  "Three  Dialogues;"  and  a  col- 
lection of  letters.  From  the  elegance  of  his 
Latinity  he  was  called,  not  undeservedly,  "  the 
Christian  Sallust"  His  works  have  been  often 
printed;  Jacob  Bemays  has  republished  his 
'*  Chronicle"  with  a  commentary  (Berlin,  1861). 

SULTAN,  a  title  applied  to  the  ditef  mlers 
of  most  Mohammedan  comitries.  It  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  a  despotic  ruler, 
or  a  man  who  is  the  arbiter  of  the  life  and 
property  of  men.  The  lawful  wife  of  a  sultan 
who  has  children  1^  h™  is  called  a  sultana. 
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SUMAOH 


SUMACH  (Arab.  »imac\  the  oommon  name 
of  shmba  of  the  natural  order  of  anaeardiaeea^ 
-vbioh  likewiee  comprises  lofty  trees.  The 
several  species  have  a  resinous  or  milky  acrid 
Juice;  alternate,  dotless  leaves  without  stip- 
ules; small  flowers  imbricated  in  bod,  either 
pobrgamoas  or  pentandroas ;  their  ovary  1- 
eewid  and  l-OTnled,  the  stigmeaS;  the  seed  ez- 
albnmiaoiu,  borne  on  a  onrved  stalk  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  the  fruit  indehiscent 
and  drupaceous.  The  order  is  represented  in 
the  old  world  by  several  tropical  forms,  such 
as  the  cashew  nut,  hog  plum,  mango,  pistachio, 
Ac. ;  but  in  the  United  States  by  the  sinsle  ge- 
nus rAuf,  the  povs  of  Theophrastos,  applied  to 
the  sumachs  on  account  of  the  reddish  color  of 
their  berries.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
stag's  horn  sumach  {R.  typhina.  Linn.),  a  tall 
shrub,  sometimes  attaining  the  appearance  of  a 
small  tree,  and  even  growing  26  feet  high,  with 
crooked  irr^ntar  branches,  ite  leaves  pinnate, 
of  many  pairs,  hairy  beneath ;  the  leaflets  ob- 
long,  lanceoUte,  sharply  serrate ;  the  petioles 
and  the  younger  braDches  covered  witn  down 
like  the  young  horns  of  a  stag,  which  gives  the 
trivial  name  to  the  species.  In  the  autumn  the 
leaves  turn  to  a  rich  red  color,  tinted  with 
yellow,  orange,  and  pniple.  The  flowers  are 
diteoious,  yetlowiab  green,  on  a  downy-stalked 
diffused  panicle ;  the  calyx  short,  hairy,  with 
pointed  erect  segments ;  the  petals  of  the  same 
color,  ovate  concave ;  stamens  6,  short,  erect, 
with  large  anthers  filled  with  orange  pollen ;  in 
the  fertile  flowers  the  stamens  are  either  want- 
ing or  else  very  minute;  the  stigmas  8,  purple, 
crowning  a  hairy  crimson  germ ;  the  fruit  of  a 
rich  scarlet,  turning  purple  and  persistent  all 
winter ;  the  wood  of  a  yellowish  green  oolw, 
Inittle,  soft,  close-grained,  and  with  abundant 
jelloindL  pith.  The  smooth  aomaoh  (£.  ^briro, 
Ilan.)  Is  8  handsome,  spreaffing,  leafy  bush,  4 
to  10  feet  high,  with  irregular  brandies ;  the 
leaves  pointed,  with  smooth,  somewhat  glau- 
cous leaflets,  11  to  SI  in  number,  whitened  be- 
neath ;  the  flowers  greenish  yellow.  This  spe- 
^as  Bometimea  overmns  barren  and  neglected 
fields,  spreading  rapidly  by  means  of  its  long 
tough  roots,  and  is  difficult  to  exterminate.  Its 
fruit  possesses  an  i^reeable  addity,  and  is  va- 
riously employed  \n  domestic  economy.  The 
add  is  bimalate  of  lime,  and  exists  in  crystals 
of  miorosoopic  nze  among  the  down  of  the  ber- 
ries. The  awarf  sumach  {R.  eopaXUna,  Linn.) 
Is  a  shmb  1  to  7  feet  high,  with  downy  branches 
and  footBtalks;  the  leaves  of  9  to  21  leaflets, 
smooth  and  shming  above,  slightly  pubescent 
beneath,  on  winged-margined  leafstalks;  the 
flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle,  the  fertile  flow- 
ers in  smaller  panicles ;  the  fruit  a  compressed, 
short,  ovoid  drupe,  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste. 
This  species  is  especially  beautiftal  on  account 
of  its  polished  foliage,  which  in  antnmn  con- 
basts  nvorably  in  its  purpling  tints  with  the 
scarlet  fruit.  It  is  common  on  rooky  hills  and 
dry  pastures.  The  R.  pumila  (ICz.)  is  a  dwarf 
wgoam  witfa  low  proonmboit  stem,  tomentose 


branches,  and  leaves  of  11  to  18  leaflets ;  it  oc- 
curs on  the  pine  barrens  from  North  Carolina 
to  Georgia.  The  tanners'  sumach  {R.  eoriaria, 
Linn.),  a  native  of  sonthem  Europe,  is  a  de- 
ciduous shrub,  10  to  15  feet  high ;  its  branebea 
covered  with  a  brown  hairy  bark ;  the  leaves 
alternate  and  pinnate*  of  7  to  8  pairs  of  leaflets 
and  a  terminal  one ;  the  flowers  In  large  com- 
pound spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a 
whitish  ^een  color  and  appearing  in  July.  It 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spidn  and  PtHtngil 
for  its  young  shoots,  which  are  ground  and  em- 
ployed in  tanning,  and  is  the  kind  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Turkey  leather.  The  fri^^t 
sumach  (R.  aromatiea,  Alton)  is  a  dwarf  strag- 
gling bush  found  in  dry  rocky  soil  from  Ver- 
mont westward  and  southward,  with  fragrant 
thick  leaves  of  8  rhombic  ovate,  unequally  ser- 
rate leaflets,  and  pale  yellow  flowers  projecting 
on  short  footsta^  from  angular,  hury-edged, 
brown,  imbricated  scales  of  aments,  which 
grow  from  the  axils  of  the  last  yearns  leaves. 
It  is  mach  cnltavated  abroad  on  account  of  its 
aromatio  foliage.  The  R.  metopium  (Lino.)  has 
^oecioQS  flowers  in  loose  paniclea,  oblMig, 
smooth,  scarlet  drupe,  chartaceons  not,  ariUate 
seeds,  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  poisonous  juice; 
it  is  a  tree  16  to  20  feet  high,  and  occurs  In 
southern  Florida.  Other  poisonous  species  met 
with  at  the  south  are  represented  likewise  at 
the  north  in  the  R.  Umeodendron  (Linn.), 
known  as  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy  (see  Poi- 
soif  Ivt),  and  in  the  poison  sumach  or  dog- 
wood (R.  renenata,  De  C),  a  shmb  6  to  18  feet 
high,  with  nearly  smooth  branches,  the  stem 
light  ashen  gray,  the  yonng  shoots  pnrplidi, 
the  leaves  pinnate  on  greenish  pnrple  petioles 
and  consisting  of  7  to  18  leaflets,  and  the  flow- 
ers very  small,  peen,  in  loose  axillary  panicles. 
The  latter  speieies  was  at  one  time  oonfinmded 
with  the  Tarnish-bearing  sumach  (S.  ternie^ 
ra,  De  C,  or  R.  temix.  Linn.) ;  and  acoordiDg 
to  Dr.  Bigelow,  a  similar  vamiah  can  be  pre- 
pared from  its  juice,  the  poisonons  properties 
disappearing  with  the  heat  employed  in  boQing 
it  down.  The  true  kind  is  however  a  natiTe 
of  Japan  and  Nepaul.  Its  leaves  are  very  large 
and  handsome,  with  S  or  6  pairs  of  leaflets,  ul 
ovate,  long,  acuminate,  entire,  glabrous  abore 
and  velvety  beneath.  The  vamieh  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  younger  branches.  It  is 
very  hard,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  finish 
of  every  kind  of  woodwork  by  the  JapaBsse.— 
The  species  of  snmachs  are  unmeroos,  and  many 
are  ornamental,  those  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope 
bdng  suited  to  the  greenhoose  and  possesstDg 
evergreen  folii^.  For  the  open  ground  the 
Venetian  sumach  or  smoke  plant  (R.  eotinvA, 
Linn.)  is  a  conspicuous  oltfect  in  the  garden. 
It  is  native  to  southern  Europe,  and  thongh 
made  ase  of  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  teotwo 
for  tanning,  yet  it  is  mainly  cultivated  else- 
where for  ito  beauty,  growing  under  good  treat- 
ment 10  or  13  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  simply 
obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  shining  green,  supported 
<m  long  peti(dee ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  yvj 
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tern  looed  paniolas  of  ekmgftted  hairy  pedioela, 
•aolk  flower  consistiDf;  of  6  small,  oval,  pale 
pvrpliah  petals ;  the  firafe  half  cordate,  smooth, 
veinj ;  the  oat  triangolar.  The  frait  is  however 
•eldom  seen,  the  pedicels,  instead,  lengthening 
ind^initely  and  prodociog  a  beantifal  feathei7 
appearance.  It  prefers  a  light  loam,  and  is 
easily  propagated  by' layers.  An  allied  spcnies, 
the  E.  eotbwida  (Nattall),  oooars  in  the  inte- 
rim of  AUbaouL  with  perfbot  fiovers  in  an 
mmi  panide,  the  pedioela  moatly  abortive, 
elwigaftng,  and  plomose,  the  drape  imootiL — 
A  nedea  from  J»an,  the  S.  neeedaneam 
(WilUL),  baa  reouved  some  attention  from  an 
idea  taat  a  wax  obtained  from  its  fruit  might 
be  pro^tably  employed.  Both  E&mpfer  in  the 
bflgiDDing  of  the  last  century  and  Thnnberg 
in  his  "Travels"  (1704),  make  mention  of  it 
It  is  deeoribed  as  a  shrnb  10  to  IS  feet  high, 
Bmilar  to  the  varnish  smnach,  and  bearing  a 
berry  or  drupe,  ovate,  white,  of  the  size  of  a 
eberry,  enclosiDg  a  smooth  nut ;  on  boiling  the 
berries  the  wax  rises  to  the  sor&oe  of  the  water 
io  the  form  of  a  concrete  volatile  oil.  It  is 
used  in  making  ornamental  candles.  Acoord- 
mg  to  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  the  substance 
when  oool  haa  the  whiteiUBs  and  apparent  pa- 
ri^ of  bleached  beeswax,  from  whioh  however 
it  diflbra  in.  Tarions  partunilarB,  melting  at  about 
127%  and  parting  with  its  mty  snbstanoea  in 
aloobol  at  different  temperatures ;  and  Dr.  0. 
T.  Jackson  found  that  after  the  alcohol  has 
extracted  all  it  oaa,  a  dry  hard  wax  is  likewise 
obtained  by  ether.  The  great  readiness  with 
whidi  it  is  a^uified,  and  the  clear  strong  light 
it  yidds  when  burned  in  the  form  of  oandlea, 
give  promise  that  it  may  become  an  article  of 
oommeroial  importance ;  and  especially  so 
should  the  shrub  prove  itself  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  the  United  States. — ^Tbe  snmaohs 
iMMseoB  varions  economical  properties,  several 
being  enqdoyed  in  tanning;  the  bark  of  S, 
fUbra  ia  used  aa  a  mtnrdant  for  red  coUnv,  and 
isooiudderedafebrifiige;  &e  froltof  £:«0t»n«« 
b  asbingent,  uid  its  wood  under  the  name  ot 
young  ftudc  is  used  in  dyeing  a  bright  yellow 
color ;  the  R.  metopium  yields  a  gum  which 
baa  powerful  em^c,  purgative,  and  diuretic 
qualities ;  Uie  root  of  uie  stages  bom  sumach 
a  administered  in  fevers;  and  the  juice  of  the 
poison  aumaoh  stains  linen  an  indelible  brown. 
The  several  spedes  propagate  readily  from 
seeds  and  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  some 
deserve  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations, 

SniCABOKOFF,  Alsxasdbb  Fxtrovitoh,  a 
Russian  dnunatio  poet,  bom  in  Moscow,  Nov. 
14, 1727,  died  there  in  1790.  He  was  educated 
in  the  land  cadet  oorps,  and  h^gna  to  write 
when  8S.  His  [days  were  performed  at  oourt 
before  tibe  enqireas  Bicabeoi,  and,  encouraged 
by  their  anooeas,  he  eatablished  a  permanent 
iMatre  In  ib»  eqntal  in  17S6  under  the  direct 
patrcmage  of  the  oourt  Though  dramatic 
repreaentationB  had  been  previously  ^veu  in 
Boada,  thia  was  the  first  regular  attempt  to 
iitaUiih  them,  and  SamanA<^  Is  oonsiaered 


the  foundw  of  the  Boaaian  drama.  Wb  pl^ri, 
all  upon  subjects  drawn  from  Rniaian  hiatny, 
were  published  collectively  with  his  other  oom- 
positiona  in  1767  in  10  vols.  8vo. 

8UMATBA,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, lying  in  a  N.  W.  and  8.  £.  direction 
along  the  8.  part  of  the  Hal^  peninsula,  be- 
tween lat.  0°  46'  K.  and  6°  66'  8.,  and  long. 
W  and  106*>  5'  £. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  bn- 
of  Bengal,  N.  E.  by  the  strait  of  ICalaeoa,  the 
Ohina  seih,  and  the  etait  ot  Banoa,  £.  by  the 
Java  sea,  8.  by  the  strait  of  Sunda,  and  B.  W. 
by  the  Indian  ocean;  extreme  length  950  m., 
breadth  360  m.;  area  about  160,000  sq.  m.: 
pop.  in  1857  estunated  at  4,512,472.  Part  of 
the  island  is  subjeot  to  the  Dntbh  and  part  of  it 
to  native  rulws  dependent  on  that  nation,  while 
some  portions  are  governed  by  independent 
princes.  The  Bntch  possessions  on  the  main 
island  are  divided  into  4  governments,  viz.; 
Sumatra  (capital,  Fadang),  on  the  W.  coast,  be- 
tween lat.  0"  and  V  65'  8.,  pop.  1,660,6«4; 
Bencoolen,  on  the  same  coast,  6.  of  the  former, 
pop.  114,460 ;  Lampong,  occupying  the  8.  part 
of  the  island,  pop.  86,626 ;  and  Palembang, 
on  the  £.  ooaat,  pop.  478,868;  total  pop.,  Dec. 
81, 1869,  2,289,012.  The  ialanda  of  Banoa  and 
Bhio,  off  the  coast,  with  aeveral  smaller  islands 
attached  to  each,  constitute  seiwrate  Dntob 
governments.  The  independent  atatea  extMd 
from  lat.  2**  8.  on  the  K.  E.  coast  round  the  K. 
end  of  the  island  as  £ar  as  lat.  2"  H.  on  the  op> 
posite  side,  and  ooosist  of  Acheen,  Batta,  and 
some  smaller  states.  Achain  of  iidands  stretches 
along  the  8.  W,  coast  of  Sumatra,  parallel  to 
and  about  60  m.  distant  from  the  laud,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Hc^  island,  lat  2°  60* 
N.,  about  60  m.  long  by  10  broad,  high  and  well 
wooded ;  Pulo  Niaa,  the  la^^  in  the  chain, 
also  high  and  well  wooded,  and  thickly  inhab- 
ited; Pulo.  Mintao,  about  48  m,  Icug  by  16 
broad,  the  N.  point  of  wUeh  Is  almost  on  the 
equator,  and  tbe  8,  part  uninhabited :  Nwtih 
PoriL  about  80  m.  long  and  10  broad,  sepa- 
rated by  tbe  Seaflowers  ohonnel  from  Bontii 
Pora,  about  86  m.  long,  both  high  and  well 
wooded,  aud  with  several  good  harbor;;  the 
^Nassau  or  North  and  South  Fo^y  Islands;  and 
Engano,  tbe  southernmost  of  we  chain,  about 
24  to.  long  by  18  broad,  witii  inhabitants  q>eak- 
ing  a  different  language  from  that  of  the  People 
of  the  other  islands  and  of  Sumatra,  The 
Baniah  islands  lie  in  the  strut  which  sepa- 
rates this  chain  from  Sumatra,  and  are  inhab- 
ited by  people  of  the  Ualay  race ;  the  chief 
production  is  edible  birds*  nests.  Beside  the 
islands  Just  described,  there  are  numerous 
islands  and  shoala  fronting  tbe  coast  between 
Indrapoor  and  T^iano<^. — ^Ihere  are  many 
good  harbors  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra, 
that  of  Tapanody  being  considered  one  of 
tlte  finest  in  the  world.  The  whole  of  this 
coast  is  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  surf,  and  more 
especially  that  portion  which  lies  S.  of  the 
equator.  About  160  m.  of  the  N.  coast,  be- 
tween Aoheen  and  Diamond  -paint,  is  called 
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the  coast  of  Pedir ;  it  is  high  aod  bold,  and  the 
anchorage  is  mostlj  in  open  roadsteads.  The 
N.  K  coast  is  low,  and  toward  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strut  of  Malacca  the  shore  becomes 
sued  with  sand  and  mud  banks,  and  the  naviga- 
tion intricate  and  dangerous.  The  idand  of 
Bnpat,  lat  2°  Iff  N.,  which  extends  about  26 
m.  eadi  wa^,  is  separated  from  Bnmatra  hj  a 
narrow  strait,  only  navigable  hy  small  vessels. 
Between  lat.  1°  86'  and  0°  S5'  K.  are  8  large 
islands,  called  Bacalisse,  Pedang,  and  Bankan, 
with  a  navigable  strait  from  1  to  6  m.  broad 
between  them  and  Sumatra.  The  coasts  of 
tiiese  islands,  and  also  of  Snmatra  as  far  as  the 
£.  side  of  the  strait  of  Sunda,  are  exceedingly 
low,  fh>nted  by  mad  banks,  and  part  of  ttie 
land  inondated  at  high  tide. — There  are  many 
rivers  on  the  8.  W.  coast,  bnt  they  have  aU 
ihort  courses  and  are  rery  rapid.  Upon  the 
oppoBiie  Bide  of  the  island  were  are  some  large 
rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  tiie  Bawas,  or 
^onban^,  which  ftlls  into  the  str^tof  Ikmca, 
and  is  navigable  for  200  m. ;  the  Jambi,  Indra- 
giri,  Oampore,  Sompar,  and  BingkeL  In  the 
lower  part  of  their  courses  these  rivers  are  very 
dnggish,  and  they  all  have  extensive  deltas  at 

months.  There  are  several  lakes  in  the 
monntun  valleys  toward  the  W.  side  of  Sn- 
matra, the  best  known  of  which  are  Binkara, 
Dano,  and  Daho,  the  last  named  said  to  lie  at 
an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
S.  W.  coast  is  bold  and  mountainous,  with  high 
cliffs  rising  in  many  places  from  the  ocean. 
Parallel  to  the  coast  8  or  4  chains  of  monn- 
taina,  varying  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height, 
with  peu8  of  still  greater  altitude,  rnn  the 
whole  length  of  the  island.  These  mountains 
are  dothed  with  forests  of  luxuriant  growth, 
and  for  about  850  m.  the  breadth  of  level 
ground  between  the  shore  and  the  monntdu 
forest  is  not  more  than  2  m.  Toward  the  N*. 
end  of  the  island  this  tract  increases  to  about 
8  m.,  and  in  a  few  places  it  has  a  width  of  from 
16  to  20  m.  Along  these  ohuna  are  about  20 
volcanoes,  some  of  which  rise  much  higher 
than  the  general  mountain  mass.  The  country 
lying  upon  theK.  E.  coast  is  not  much  elevated 
above  the  sea,  hut  toward  the  interior  the 
groond  rises  and  forms  plams  of  great  extent^ 
while  that  enclosed  between  the  mountun 

to  Uie  is  an  elevated  table  land  with 
a  mlly  broken  snrfaoe.  Basalt,  granite,  tra- 
chyte, syenite,  red  suidstone,  and  limestone  are 
all  found  in  Sumatra.  Iron  ore,  copper,  and 
tin  are  abundant,  and  gold  is  collected  in  many 
of  the  streams,  bnt  principally  in  the  Jamhi  and 
Indra^  and  their  tributaries.  Petrolenm, 
BulphTir,  and  steatite  are  also  found.— The  cli- 
mate of  Sumatra  is  warm  and  moist,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  throughout  the  year  between 
76°  and  98°,  and  rain  fiiUing  almost  incessantly, 
more  particularly  in  the  S.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  marshes  it  is  very  unhealthy,  but 
in  the  elevated  districts  and  upon  tiie  S.  "W. 
coast  it  is  sMd  to  be  favorable  to  longevity. 
Th«  Kril  is  remarkable  for  its  fertiUty,  bnt  the 


greater  part  of  the  island  has  been  very  im- 
perfectly explored.  Much  of  the  E.  coast  is 
covered  with  mangrove  busies.  Further  in- 
land are  found  paJms,  and  trees  of  gigantic 
powth,  few  of  them  bdng  less  than  100  feet 
m  heij^t  On  the  W.  shore,  bemde  the  myr- 
tle and  several  varieties  of  fig,  all  the  frnit 
trees  common  to  the  archipelago  abound, 
and  most  of  the  mountains  are  covered  to 
their  summits  with  jungle.  The  Ba^laia,  a 
parasitic  flower  found  adorning  the  trees  of  the 
forests,  is  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  has  a  calyx 
capable  of  containing  6  quarts.  Rice  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  oocoannt,  betelnnt, 
sago  tree,  capsicum,  pepper,  turmeric,  ginger, 
coriander,  &c.,  are  all  grown.  Camphor  and 
benzoin  are  fonnd  in  the  forests  in  the  I^. 

Eart  of  the  island;  and  caoutchouc,  or  the 
idia  rubber  tree,  abounds.  Elephants  are 
numerous  in  the  forests;  t^rs  of  great  size 
and  ferocity  are  common.  The  buffiilo  eiiBts 
both  wild  and  domesticated.  The  horses  an 
small,  and  generally  piebald.  The  boa  con- 
strictor sometimes  grows  to  an  immense  d». 
— The  inhabitants  of  Somatic  are  of  the  Malay 
race,  of  which  the  island  ra  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cradle.  They  are  divided  into  ser- 
eral  tribes,  who  speak  langnages  that  are  con- 
sidered as  dialects  of  one  common  tongue. 
Beside  those  of  Malay  origin,  there  are  two  na- 
tions who  live  in  the  woods  in  a  savage  state 
and  have  little  intercourse  with  the  others. 
They  are  called  the  Orang  Enbu  and  the  Orang 
Gugn,  and  their  origin  is  involved  in  obscnrity. 
The  people  of  the  14^.  part  of  Snmatra  abont 
Adieea  are  taller,  stouter,  and  of  darker  com- 
plexion than  the  other  tribes,  and  we  snpposed 
to  have  a  considerable  infosion  of  Hindoo  blood. 
The  Bataks  or  Battas,  who  occupy  the  conntrv 
immediately  S.  of  these  people,  are  smaller  and 
of  lighter  complexion,  and  in  some  reroects 
a  very  singular  race.  (See  Batak.)  Hoham- 
meduiism  is  the  previuling  religion,  bnt  it  is 
in  a  relaxed  state,  and  the  people  of  the  inte- 
rior cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  particular 
faith.  These  tribes  have  a  reli^^ous  sjstem 
of  their  own,  and  their  priests  exercise  great 
authority  over  them.  The  Malays  round  the 
coast  appear  to  be  collected  from  different  parts 
of  the  archipelago,  and  many  Chinese  have 
settled  about  the  S.  end  of  Snmatra.  Ihe 
ordinary  dress  Is  a  turban  and  loose  trowsets 
reaching  to  the  knee;  the  npper  part  of  the 
body  is  commonly  uncovered  m  both  sexes,  bnt 
a  scarf  is  sometimes  worn  about  the  i^oulders. 
The  houses  are  rused  on  posts  or  pillars  from 
4  to  8  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  erected  in  trees.  Those 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  made  of  bamboo  and 
thatched  with  grass,  bnt  the  houses  of  the 
more  wealthy  are  generally  framed  of  wood 
and  the  sides  enclosed  by  large  sheets  of  bark. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  rude  state.  The  la- 
bors of  the  field  are  for  the  most  part  carried 
on  by  the  women.  Polygamy  is  not  common, 
except  among  the  chl^  who  have  sometimef 
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8  or  8  wives  each.  Ibe  inlubitants  have  ai> 
lived  at  a  ooiuiderable  degree  of  perfeotion 
ia  the  manD&otare  <Mf  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
kreese  or  dagger  blades  made  in  Sumatra  are 

highlT^  esteemed.  Many  kinds  of  tools,  silk 
cloth,  and  earthenware  are  made ;  and  the  gold 
and  ulver  filigree  work  is  mnoh  admired.  The 
tnAo  of  Somatra  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Java,  Madora,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang,  and 
British  India.  The  chief  exports  are  pepper, 
gold  dost,  camphor,  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  ben- 
zoin, gatta  peroha,  copper,  tin,  sulphor,  and 
coral.  In  1854  there  arrived  in  the  principal 
ports  of  Sumatra,  from  Java  Bad  Madora  alone, 
964  vessels  of  an  aggr^ate  of  44,446  tons. — 
The  Malay  name  of  Somatra  is  Pola  Feroha, 
md  the  i^and  was  first  called  Sumatra  by  Ni- 
oolo  di  Oonti,  who  visited  it  before  1449 ;  Marco 
Fttio  calls  it  Java  Minor.  In  1509  the  Fortn- 
goeee  first  reached  the  country.  They  arrived 
on  (be  N.  coast,  and  fonnd  the  territory  aroond 
Acheen  mled  by  a  powerful  king,  who  eSbct- 
nally  opposed  their  obtaining  a  footing.  Inter- 
nal discord  shortly  afterward  rednoed  the  power 
iiS  the  kingdom  to  inagnifioaoce.  The  Datoh 
arrived  on  the  N.  coast  aboot  the  close  of  the 
IdQi  centory,  and  the  English  soon  afterward 
made  their  appearance.  The  former  nation 
formed  a  settlement  at  Padaog  in  1649,  and  the 
latter  at  Bencoolen  in  1686.  The  Dotch  got 
possession  of  some  districts  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  island  and  established  several  fEictones.  In 
1811  th6ir  settlements  on  Somatra,  together 
with  the  island  of  Java,  were  taken  by  the 
British,  but  were  restored  in  1816.  In  1824 
the  British  exchanged  Beneoolen  fbr  Ifalaooa 
and  small  aettlements  noon  the  coasts  of  Hin- 
dostan.  By  fomenting  internal  fends,  and  tak- 
ing the  side  of  a  nnmber  of  petty  chiefe,  the 
Dutch  have  since  found  means  to  annex  a  great 
extent  of  territory. — See  "History  of  Som^ra," 
by  W.  Uarsdea  (4to.,  8d  ed.,  London,  1811). 

BUMBAWA,  or  Soehbxwa,  an  island  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  in  the  Sonda  chain,  lying 
between  Floris  on  the  £.  and  Lomboe  on  the 
W.,  the  S.  W.  pomt  sitoated  in  lat.  0°  2'  S., 
long.  116"  42'  £.;  length  £.  and  W.  160  m., 
extreme  breadth  60  m. ;  pop.  about  80,000. 
The  coasts  are  very  mnch  indented  by  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  lined  by  sever^  small  islands. 
It  is  divided  into  6  native  states,  each  gov- 
erned by  a  nijah  who  at^owledges  &e  sn- 
prenuoy  of  tiie  Dntoh.  Of  these  states  Tom- 
Doro  and  Smnbawa  are  on  the  N.  coast,  Bima 
on  the  E.*  where  the  Dotch  have  a  resident, 
and  Dompo,  Sangar,  and  Fapakat  on  the  o^er 
parts  of  the  island.  The  snrfaoe  is  monntain- 
OQs,  and  many  of  the  summits  have  a  very  re- 
markable appearance.  The  most  singolar  of 
these  is  Tomboro,  a  volcano  near  the  N.  coast, 
8,940  feet  high,  which  had  a  dreadful  erup- 
tion in  1816,  the  noise  of  which  was  heard 
over  an  area  with  a  radios  of  more  than  800 
m.  Many  thoosand  people  were  killed;  the 
a^es  f^l  in  Java  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  even  in  Snmatra  at  the  distance  of  840  m. 


from  the  volcano.  In  1886  another  emption 
oocnrred,  bnt  leas  deatmotive.  Gold  is  found, 
and  the  most  valuable  mineral  prodoota  are 
■nlphnrand  saltpetre.  Sandal  and  sapan  wood 

and  teak  are  all  fonnd,  but  the  last  is  not  very 
abond&nt.  There  are  two  breeds  of  horses, 
one  of  which  is  the  best  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, and  is  extensively  exported.  The  peari 
oyster  is  fonnd.  The  manners  and  language 
of  the  natives  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes.  The  island 
has  been  subject  to  the  Dotdi  since  1676. 

SUMMER,  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding astronomically  the  time  between  the 
vernal  and  autnmnal  eqninoxes,  or  from  about 
the  21st  of  Jane  till  aboot  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. As  one  of  the  four  seasons  into  which 
the  year  is  popularly  divided,  the  summer 
oomprises  in  the  United  States  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August ;  in  England,  Miqr,  June, 
and  Jnly.— llie  iMian  summer  U  a  period  at 
warm,  pleasant  weather,  which  usuaUy  occurs 
every  year  over  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States  after  the  autumnal  storms,  and 
Gontinoes  often  withont  interroption  2  or  8 
weeks,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  the  cold  weath- 
er and  storms  of  the  winter.  It  appears  to  be 
a  more  decided  season  in  the  interior  than  near 
the  coast,  and  in  the  re^on  of  the  great  lakes 
is  especially  noticeable,  the  waters  during  its 
continuance  remiuning  placid,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  their  disturbed  condition  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  autumn,  the  weather  mild  and 
pleasant,  and  the  atmo^here  filled  with  a  pe- 
culiar hastneas,  At  this  time  the  woods  are 
in  their  brightest  colors,  the  leaves  before  their 
fall  assuming  the  brilliftnt  autumnal  hues  pe- 
culiar to  the  American  climate.  It  Is  a  mie 
season  to  navigate  the  lake^  and  is  usually 
looked  for  in  that  r«rion  dnrmg  the  first  por- 
tion of  November.  Further  east  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  earlier.  It  is  especially  recog- 
nized by  the  prevailing  hazy  atmosphere  and 
gentle  8.  W.  breezes.  It  was  a  favorite  season 
with  the  aborigines,  and  is  hence  called  Indian 
snmmer.  They  regarded  it,  as  stated  by  the 
Rev.  James  Freeman,  as  the  gift  of  their  most 
honored  deity,  the  god  of  the  south-west,  who 
sends  the  S.  W.  winds,  and  to  whom  they  be- 
lieved theAr  sonls  to  go  after  th^r  decease. 

SUMMEBFIELD,  John,  an  Ameriosn  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Preston,  England,  Jan.  81, 
1798,  died  in  New  York,  Jnne  18, 1826.  He 
was  educated  at  a  Moravian  school,  was  des- 
tined by  his  father  for  the  Methodist  ministry, 
and  exhibited  great  precocity  of  intellect,  but 
early  feU  into  irregiuar  habits,  which  at  one 
time  brought  him  into  prison  at  Liverpool.  In 
1813  his  father  removed  to  Dublin,  where 
at  the  age  of  19  the  son  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan  society.  In  1819  he  was  received  on 
trial  as  a  preacher  in  the  Irish  conference, 
and  in  1821  removed  with  his  father  to  Amer- 
ica, and  was  received  as  a  preacher  in  the 
New  York  conference.  Such  was  his  peculiar 
and  chastened  eloquence  that  persons  of  bU 
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denomtaatioiu,  and  of  all  classes  and  profes- 
■ions  in  Bodety,  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him, 
lod  his  services  were  sought  for  on  all  popular 
reli^ns  occasions.  In  1823  he  visited  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington ;  hot  his 
oonstitntion,  natarally  feeble,  gave  way  nnder 
his  ezoessive  labors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
omiting  his  health  he  sailed  in  December  for 
France.  While  in  Paris  he  attended  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  the  French  Protestant  Bible  society 
as  a  representative  of  the  American  Bible  so- 
ciety, for  which  he  prepared  an  address  which 
was  pnbHahed  in  fVench.  After  spending 
some  time  in  England,  he  returned  to  New 
Tork  in  April,  with  little  ohuige  in  his 
hMlUi ;  but  he  oontanned  to  trwel  and  preach 
whenever  possible,  with  midiminlBhed  snooen. 
Shcolly  before  bis  death  he  aided  in  foonding 
tiie  American  tract  society.  A  volume  of  hia 
"  Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons"  has  been 
piblished  (8to.,  New  York),  and  a  biography 
by  John  Holland  (Svo.,  New  York,  1829). 

SUHMERS,  Thohab  Oshoitd,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  near  Gorfe  CasUe, 
Dorsetshire,  England,  Oct.  11,  1613.  In  his 
ICtii  year  he  came  to  the  Unitea  States,  joined 
the  Ketiiodist  Episcopal  church  in  1882,  began 
to  preach  in  1884,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  conference  in  March,  1886.  His 
first  appointment  was  to  the  Augusta  oironit,  in 
Yire^nia,  on  which  he  had  to  travel  260  miles 
and  prMuA  80  sermons  a  month.  In  1840  the 
liishop  wpdnted  him  to  the  repnUic  of  Tex- 
as ;  and  ne  was  one  of  the  9  preachers  who 
eonstitnted  the  first  Texas  conference,  which 
was  OT^mized  in  Dec.  1840.  In  1844  he  be- 
eame  a  member  of  the  Alabama  conference. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  convention  at  Loais- 
Tille,  Ey.,  at  which  the  M.  £.  church,  South, 
was  organized,  and  at  the  general  conference 
of  1846  was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  the 
"  Southern  Ohristian  Advocate,"  and  also  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  compile  the  new  hymn 
book,  the  labor  of  which  principally  devolved 
upon  him.  la  1860  he  was  elected  by  the  gen- 
eral oonferenoe  its  editor  of  books  and  tariiets, 
ana  of  the  Sunday  School  Visitor,"  and  in 
leSSalsoof  its  "Quarterly  Review.*^  He  has 
been  secretary  of  every  general  conference. 
Beside  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  in- 
trodnotions,  notes,  Ac,  to  various  works,  he 
has  written  "  A  Treatise  on  Baptism"  and  "  A 
Treatise  on  Holiness;"  the  Sunday  School 
Teacher,  or  the  Catechetical  Office;"  *' Sea- 
sons. Honths,  and  Days;"  ^'  Talks  Pleasant  and 
Profitable;"  "The  Golden  Censer;"  "Scrip- 
ture Catechism,"  in  2  vols.  (Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments) ;  and  "  Questions  on  Genem" 

SUMMIT.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  head  streams  of 
the  Tuscarawas  river:  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  37,840.  It  is  the  most  elevated  land  on 
tli6  line  of  the  Ohio  oanal,  and  hence  the  name. 
The  sorfhoe  is  uneven,  and  the  sdl  highly  fbrtile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  826,642  bushels 
of  wheui,  866,768  of  In^  com,  S36,908  of 


oats,  S87,58S  of  rye,  100,898  of  potatoes,  87,798 
tons  of  hay,  1,987,861  lbs.  of  batter,  and  flOS,- 
971  of  wool.  There  were  4  newi^pers,  SB 
churches,  and  9,614  pupils  attendmg  puUlo 
schools.  Bituminous  coal  and  mineral  punt 
are  found  in  abundance,  and  exported  lai^ly. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  power.  The 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  and  the  Cleveland, 
Zanesville,  and  Cincinnati  railroads,  and  the 
Ohio  canal  traverse  the  county.  Capital,  Ak- 
ron, n.  A  new  CO.  in  Utah  territory ;  pop. 
in  1860, 198. 

SUKNEB,  a  N.  CO.  of  Tennessee,  borderina 
OD  ^ntnoky,  bounded  S.  by  the  CnmberianA 
riw,  and  drained  by  afflumts  of  1^  Barren 
river:  a^  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  {n  1860,  29,080, 
of  Whom  7,700  were  ^ves.  The  snrftce  Is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  1,876,890  bushels  of  Xn^an 
com,  809,077  of  oat»,  88,874  of  wheat,  809,617 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  197,318  of  butter.  There 
were  21  cfaurchee,  and  1,642  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad.  Capital,  Gallatin. 

SUMNER,  CnABLES,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1811.  His  &- 
ther,  who  died  in  1889,  was  a  lawyer  by  iwofes- 
sion,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  me  was 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Boston  Latin 
school,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  ocdlege 
in  1880.  He  oratinued  in  jnirate  the  stnffies 
of  college  life  tor  a  yesr,  and  then  entered  tbe 
law  school  at  Cambridge,  where  he  fbrmed 
with  his  teacher,  Judge  Story,  an  intimate 
friendship  which  continued  till  the  death  of 
that  eminent  juiist.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1884,  and  soon  attained  a  larger  share 
of  practice  than  any  other  lawyer  in  Boston  so  . 
young  in  the  profession.  He  was  appointed 
reporter  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  capacity  he  published  8  vol- 
umes known  as  "  Sumner's  Reports,"  contain- 
ing decirions  of  Judge  Story.  He  also  at  the 
same  time  edited  the  "American  Jurist,"  a 
quarterly  law  Journal  ol  high  reputation.  Du^ 
ing  the  first  8  winters  after  his  adndsirioa  to 
the  bar,  while  Judge  Story  was  absent  In 
Washington,  Hr.  Sumner  was  appointed  lec- 
turer to  the  law  students,  and  part  of  the  tame, 
during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Greenly,  he  bad 
sole  charge  of  the  school.  His  favorite  topics 
were  those  relating  to  constitntional  law  and 
the  law  of  nations.  In  1886  he  was  offer- 
ed a  professorship  in  the  law  school,  and  also 
one  in  the  college,  both  of  which  he  declined. 
In  1887  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained 
till  1840,  travelling  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  rraiding  for  nearly  a  year  in  Eng- 
land. On  his  return  to  Boston  he  resumed 
practice,  and  in  1844-*6  published  an  elaborate 
edition  with  annotations  of  *'  Yeeey's  Reports" 
in  30  vols.  Thoiwh  voting  with  the  whig  par- 
ty, he  took  no  active  part  in  politics  till  1845, 
when  on  the  4th  of  July  he  mononnced  before 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston  an  oration 
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OK  "  Tb*  Trae  Qrandeor  of  Nfttioua,"  in  irhiohi 
^ompted  b7  the  menacing  aspect  of  afiGura  be< 
tween  the  United  &atee  and  Mexioo,  he  de- 
iioiuiced  the  war  system  as  the  ordeal  by  battle 
■till  nnwiaelj  continned  by  international  lav 
as  the  arbiter  of  Justice  between  nations,  and 
insisted  that  this  sj^tem  ought  to  givo  wa^ 
to  peaoefcd  arbitration  for  the  a^ind^ation  of 
international  questions,  as  the  private  ordeal  of 
battle  had  given  way  to  such  substitutes  in  the 
administration  of  justice  between  individuals. 
His  oration  attracted  unnsusl  attention,  led 
to  mnoh  controversy,  and  was  widely  circulat- 
ed both  in  America  and  Eorope.  Jt  was  pro- 
Boonoed  by  Biohard  Oobcten  to  be  "tiie  most 
noble  eontribntion  made  by  any  modem  writer 
to  the  caose  of  peaoe."  It  was  fcdlowed  by  a 
rapid  sncoession  of  pablio  addresses  on  kindred 
themee  before  literary  and  aoademio  societies 
and  popular  assemblies,  which  were  also  wide* 
lyoboolated  in  print.  Hr.  Snmner  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  and  at  a  popu- 
lar meeting  in  Fanueil  hall,  Nov.  4, 1846,  made 
a  wptMtAt  against  that  measure  which  was  warm- 
ly applauded.  In  the  following  year  he  made 
an  address  to  the  whig  state  convention  of 
Massaohuaetts  on  *'  The  Anti-Slavery  Duties  of 
the  Whig  Party."  and  sbOTtly  afterward  pnb- 
lidMd  a  Tetter  ci  rebuke  to  Mr.  Bohert  0.  Win- 
throp,  who  then  represented  Boston  in  oon- 
grees,  for  Us  vote  in  favor  of  the  war  with 
Mezioo.  These  steps  led  eventually  to  Ur. 
Sumner's  separation  from  the  whig  party  and 
■ssodation  with  the  freesoilers,  to  whose  can- 
didates, Van  Bnrm  and  Adanis,  he  lent  effi- 
cient snpport  in  the  presidential  contest  of 
1M8.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webster 
from  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  his  en- 
trance into  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore  in  1660, 
Ur.  Snmner  was  nominated  for  the  vacancy  by 
a  coalition  of  freesoilers  and  democrats  in  the 
Massaohuaetts  legislature,  and  was  elected  after 
a  most  eam»t  and  protracted  contest,  which 
attracted  the  nniversal  attention  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  terndnation  of  which  was  pnblidy 
eaubrated  in  many  plaoes  by  tbe  antfalavery 
partT.  HIa  first  important  speech  was  npm 
the  ra^tire  slave  aot^  against  which  he  ai^ed 
that  ooDgress  had  no  power  onder  the  constitu- 
tion to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves;  and  that  if  it  had,  the  act  in  many 
ssHntiol  particulars  conflicted  with  the  con- 
riitQtion,  and  was  also  ornel  and  tyrannical 
In  this  speech  Mr.  Sumner  laid  down  as  a  guide 
for  poUtioal  action  the  formula  to  which  he 
has  nnce  adhered,  that  "  freedom  is  national 
and  slaveiT  sectional."  In  the  debate  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  on  the 
contest  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Sumner  took  a  very 
prominent  part.  His  last  speech  upon  this 
topic,  which  was  snhseqaently  printed  under 
file  title  of  *'  Tbe  Oiime  against  Kansas,"  occu- 
pied two  days  in  its  dcUvery,  May  Id  and  20, 
I860.  SnnepasH^esinitgieatiymoensedthe 
members  oi  congress  from  South  Oarohna,  one 


of  whom,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  on  Ktff  22  as- 
saulted Mr.  Sunmer  while  writing  at  his  desk 
in  the  senate  chamber,  and  with  a  gutta  poroha 
cane  struck  him  on  the  head  till  he  fell  to  the 
floor  insensibie.  (See  Bbooks,  PsestAt  3.) 
The  injury  thus  received  proved  very  serioua, 
and  was  followed  by  a  severe  and  long  disa- 
bility, from  which  his  recovery  was  not  com- 
plete till  S  or  4  years  later.  His  term  of  offioe 
as  senator  expired  March  4, 18fi7,  and  in  the 
preceding  January  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts had  reflected  him  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
the  senate,  while  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, oonmstinff  d  several  bondred  membersi 
be  received  all  bet  7  votes.  Under  the  ad- 
vice of  phyndans  he  went  to  Eorope  foe  the 
benefit  of  his  heslth  in  March,  1667,  and  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  to  resnme  hia  seat  in  the 
senate.  His  health  being  still  impaired,  he 
went  abroad  again  in  May,  1858,  and  submit- 
ted to  a  course  of  extraordinarily  severe  medi- 
cal treatment  In  Paris,  which  did  not  terminate 
till  the  autumn  of  1659,  when  he  agun  return- 
ed home.  His  first  serioua  effort  im&t  the  re»> 
toration  of  his  health  was  an  elaborate  speech 
in  the  senate,  denouncing  the  influence  of  slave- 
ry on  character,  sodety,  and  civilization,  which 
was  aubsequentiy  printed  under  the  titie  of 
"  The  Barbariam  tk  Slavery."  In  the  pru- 
dential contest  of  1660  he  took  an  active  part, 
and  made  several  speeches  in  behalf  of  Abra- 
ham Unodn  and  Hannibal  Hamm,  the  snooes^ 
fill  candidates.  In  the  senate,  dnring  the  dis- 
ensaions  resulting  tnm  the  secession  of  the 
alave  states,  he  eamestiy  opposed  all  oonoeo- 
eion  to  or  compromise  with  slavery,  and  early 
proposed  emancipation  as  the  speediest  mode 
of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  He  also  wged 
the  same  policy  in  popular  addresses  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Oct.  1,  and  New  York,  Nov.  27, 
1661.  In  these  and  in  bis  other  efforts  agmnst 
slavery,  he  has  based  his  arguments  not  only 
on  moral  and  historical,  but  on  oonstltntionu 
grounds,  and  has  always  clumed  that  the  posi- 
tions he  has  taken  and  tiie  measures  he  has  ad- 
vocated are  in  sti'ict  accordance  with  the  dm- 
atitotion  of  the  United  States.  Since  March 
4,  1861,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  fi^reign  r^ations,  and  on  Jan. 
0, 1662,  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  arguing 
that  the  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on 
IxMrd  tiie  steamer  Trent  was  ni^ustifiable  on 
the  principles  of  international  law  which  had 
always  been  maintained  by  the  United  States. 
Hr.  Sumner  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  "  White 
Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States,"  expanded  from 
a  lecture  (12mo.,  Boston,  1863);  and  two  col- 
lections of  his  addresses  have  been  published: 
"Orations  and  Speeches"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Bos- 
ton, 1660),  and  "Becent  Speeches  and  Ad- 
dresses" dSmo.,  Boston,  1666). 

SUMNER,  Ihobsasb,  an  Ammcan  stotesman 
and  judge,  bom  in  Boxbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  S7, 
1746,  died  there,  June  7, 1799.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1767,  and  afterward 
took  diaige  of  the  grammar  school  at  Boxbnzx, 
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and  at  the  same  time  stndied  lav  In  the  office 
of  Samael  Qaincy.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1770,  and  in  1776  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  contiatied 
to  hold  a  seat  till  1782.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conTention  held  in  1777  "  for  agree- 
ing on  a  fbrin  of  goTemment,"  and  of  that  of 
1779  for  forming  a  state  constitotion.  In  1782 
he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  member  of 
congress,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  tiiat 
body,  having  in  the  same  year  been  appointed 
an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court.  In  1797  he  was  elected  governor,  and 
reelected  in  1798  and  1799  witk  reraarkalde 
nnanin^.  His  intimate  rdations  with  the 
leading  statesmen,  and  eapeoiallywitii  his  kins- 
man John  Adams,  then  prewdent,  enabled  him 
to  exercise  much  influence  In  public  affairs, 

SUKNEB,  JoHiT  BiBD,  90th  archbishop  of 
Oanterbury,  and  primate  of  all  England,  born 
at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  in  1780.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  college, 
Oambridge,  and  in  1820  was  appointed  canon 
of  Durham,  and  in  1828  bishop  of  Oheeter, 
in  which  capacity  he  gave  a  remarkable  im- 

golse  to  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
ifant  schools.  In  1848  he  was  translated  to 
the  archbi^opric  of  Oanterbury.  He  is  a  lib- 
'  eral  in  politics,  and  is  considered  the  leader 
of  the  low  ehoroh  or  erane^cal  portion  of  the 
An^ioan  establishment.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  essay  on  "A^stolioal  Preaching;"  "The 
Beoords  of  Creation,"  which  obt^ea  the  2d 
Burnett  prize  of  £400 ;  "  Evidences  of  Ohris- 
tianity ;"  "  Expodtion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles;'^ "  Oheeter  Oha^es;"  and  of  sevrnd  toI- 
mnes  of  sermons. 

SUMTER.  I.  An  E.  district  of  8.  0.,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Vateree  and  Santee  rivers,  and  S. 
by  the  Bantee,  and  druned  by  Black  river  and 
itB  affluents;  area,  abont  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  28,860,  of  whom  16,682  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the 
■oil  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive  forests  of 

fine.  The  productions  in  1860  were  750,620 
Dshels  of  Indian  com,  7,410  of  wheat,  44,465 
of  oats,  876,666  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,779 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  8?  grist  mills,  7 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  cotton  gin  heborj,  62 
ohoTches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  604  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  It  has  water  com- 
munication by  the  Santee  river,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  rail- 
road. Capital,  Snmterville,  II.  A  S.  W.  co. 
of  Ga.,  bounded  E.  by.  Flint  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  Mttckalee  and  Einohafoonee  creeks; 
area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,436,  of  whom 
4,890  were  slaves.  The  earface  is  level  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were 
864,842  bushels  of  Indian  com,  120,388  of 
nreet  potatoes,  and  7,685  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  26  ohnrehes,  and  265  pupils  at- 
tenc^ig  pobUo  sohoola.  Oudtal,  Amenons,  to 
which  there  la  a  branch  raifroad  frmn  Uaoon. 
m.  A  centred  co.  of  Fla.,  bonnded  W.  by  tiko 
'^nthlaooocbee  rirer ;  area,  abont  400  aq.  m. ; 


pop.  In  1860, 1,649,  of  whom  649  were  slaves. 
The  sur&ce  is  generally  level  and  swampy,  and 
there  are  seversl  small  lakes,  the  principal  of 
whidi  are  Lakes  Eustis,  Qriffin,  and  Tale. 
Cspital,  AdamsviUe.  lY.  A  W.  co.  of  Ala., 
bordering  on  Miss.,  bonnded  E.  by  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  and  intersected  by  the  Noxubee  river ; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,086, 
of  whom  16,001  were  slaves.  The  surface  ia 
oneven  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1660  were  926,626  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
62,369  of  oats,  183,007  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
14,066  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  27 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  488  pupils 
in  pDblio  Bohoda.  It  haa  water  eonunnnioatim 
by  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  is  intrasected  1^ 
the  proposed  route  of  the  Alabama  and  Mia- 
sisdppi  railroad.   Capital,  Uvingston. 

SUMTER,  FoBT,  a  work  at  the  entrance  of 
Charleston  harbor,  S.  C,  bnilt  upon  an  artifi- 
cial island^  and  situated  about  2}  m.  from  Cat- 
tle Pinckney,  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  penin- 
sula on  which  Charleston  is  aitnated,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  Fort  Moultrie.  It  is  a 
fort  of  the  2d  class  in  size ;  its  foundations  are 
of  stone,  and  the  walls  from  the  water  line  np, 
60  feet  high,  of  brick,  filled  in  with  concrete. 
It  was  several  years  in  building,  and  cost  near- 
ly $l,0O0,OC0.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  truncated 
pentagon,  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  a^}*- 
cent  diore  and  presenting  an  aof^e  to  the  dum- 
nd.  Of  the  troncated  an^es,  luose  on  the 
W.,  and  N.  are  dmply  formed  into  pans  eoupi$j 
while  the  other  2  are  each  composed  of  S  small 
faces,  making  an  angle  of  abont  15"  with  the 
side  of  the  pentag<m,  and  having  a  sally  port 
at  the  intersection  of  their  fiuies.  It  was  in- 
tended to  mount  140  guns  open  the  fort,  in  8 
tiers,  the  upper  en  harhetu^  the  2  lower  in  case- 
mates. Of  these  guns  80  were  to  be  64-ponnd- 
ers,  80  S3-pounder8,  40  24-pounderB,  10  8-indi 
and  10  10-mch  colnmbiads,  and  10  18-inch  and 
10  10-inch  mortars.  The  fort  was  as  yet  mi- 
finished,  and  bnt  few  of  the  guns  were  mount- 
ed, when  on  Deo.  26,  1860,  SUicH*  Robert  An- 
derson removed  his  garrison  by  ni^t  from 
Fort  Uooltrie  to  Fort  Sumter.  The  garriaoo 
consisted  of  about  70  soldiers,  with  80  or  40 
workmen.  This  removal  was  construed  by 
South  Carolina,  which  had  6  days  before  pub- 
lished her  secession  ordinance,  as  an  act  of 
war,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fort  demanded 
firom  the  U.  8.  government,  but  not  conceded. 
Meantime  M^or  Anderson  exerted  himself 
witii  his  littie  force  to  put  the  fort  in  a  condi- 
tion of  defence,  by  mounting  what  guna  he 
could,  raising  and  revetting  the  parapet,  Ac 
He  was  able  to  mount  but  62  guns  m  all,  87  on 
the  ramparts  and  25  in  casemates,  and  but  few 
of  these  his  heaviest  guns.  The  South  Carolina 
autiiorities  erected  batteries  and  strengthened 
those  already  erected,  so  as  to  place  the  fort 
nndw  1  of  a  turde  of  fire,  and  many  of  th«r 
guns  were  of  very  heavy  caliber,  Soppliea 
were  also  cnt  off,  and  the  garrison  reduced  al- 
most to  a  state  of  starvation.  Unaocoeiaflil  at- 
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tomptfl  were  made  by  the  U.  B.  goTemment  to 
ftinuBh  eapplies  or  reSoforoements  to  the  fort, 
and  aboat  midoight  of  April  1 1  ita  instant  sur- 
render W&5  demanded  hj  Qen.  Beauregard,  the 
commander  of  the  belea^ering  forces.  Migor 
Anderson,  whoee  provisions  were  exhaosted,  an- 
swered thai  nnles3  he  received  relief  he  would 
e^ibilate  on  the  16th ;  bat  the  order  for  but- 
XflDder  was  repeated  paremptorily  and  refused, 
and  befora  4  A.  U.  the  bombardment-  oc»n- 
meoeed.  The  garrison  replied  throngh  that 
day  uid  till  noon  of  the  next,  when  their  car- 
tridges were  nearly  ezh&osted,  and,  the  barracks 
and  voodwoA  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the 
shells  from  the  batteries,  preventing  access  to 
the  magazine,  their  fire  slackened.  Mr.  Wig- 
&11,  aotmg  as  aid  to  Gen.  Beaoregard,  oame  to 
the  fort  with  a  flag  of  trace,  and  himself  hoist- 
ed opoQ  it  a  white  flag;  and  Hqor  Anderson 
and  the  garrison  marched  oat  with  the  honors 
of  war,  first  salnling  the  TJ.  S.  flag  with  60  gans. 
The  bombardment  of  this  fort  was  the  fir^  act 
d  the  war  between  the  IT.  S.  government  and 
the  seceded  states. 

SUMTEB,  TaouAB,  an  American  revola- 
tionary  general,  bom  in  Sontii  Cftrolhia  abont 
1784,  died  near  Stateabarg,  8.  0.,  Jane  1, 1683. 
Utile  is  known  of  his  huitcvy  previoos  to  the 
opening  of  the  reroladonary  war,  when  he  ap- 
pears as  lieatenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Boath  Carolina  riflemen.  After  the  oaptnre  of 
Oharleston  by  the  British  in  1780,  he  took  the 
fleld  as  a  brigadier-general  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  light  horse,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  active  and  able  partisan  leaders  of  the 
8oath.  Hia  bravery,  endorance,  and  unvary- 
ing cheerfulness  and  determination  under  re- 
verses gained  him  ft-om  his  followers  the  sobri- 
ooet  of  the  "  Carolina  game  cook,"  and  Oorn- 
Vallis  confessed  that  he  was  one  of  bis  "great- 
est plagues."  After  gaining  importuit  suc- 
oesses  over  the  ^tim  and  torisL  he  ms,  in 
Sept.  1T80,  routed  with  oonsiderable  loss  near 
the  month  of  Fishing  creek  on  the  Oatawba 
by  Tarleton.  By  great  exertions  he  soon  col- 
lected another  corps  of  light  troops,  and  on 
Kov.  8  defeated  uol.  Wem^  who  had  at- 
ta^ed  his  camp  in  Chester  district  near  Broad 
river.  Twelve  days  later  Tarleton  attempted 
to  surprise  him  while  encamped  at  Blackstocks 
on  the  Tiger  river,  bat  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  severe  loss,  leaving  his  wounded  to 
the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Sumter,  having  been 
severely  woanded  in  this  enooanter,  retired  for 
a  while  into  North  Carolina ;  but  in  Feb.  1761,  be 
again  took  the  field  with  undiminished  activity, 
and,  in  concert  with  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other 
partisan  oIfie&,  carried  on  a  harassing  war&re 
ag^nst  the  enemy's  scattered  posts  in  the  low 
ooontry.  He  sabsequently  participated 
credit  in  the  battle  of  En  taw  Springs,  but  was 
so(Hi  after  compelled  by  ill  healw  to  retire 
from  active  service.  In  Jan.  1781,  congress 
passed  a  complimentary  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Aim  and  his  men.  He  was  afterward  for  aev- 
ml  jean  a  member  of  oongrass  from  South 


Carolina,  and  in  1809  was  appointed  minister  to 
BrazO,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  fhmi 
South  Carolina.  Thelatteryearsof  his  life  were 
passed  in  retirement. 

SUN,  the  central  body  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem^ and  the  great  soorce  of  light  and  heat.  It 
is  a  ^be  of  886,842  m.  in  diameter,  or  nearly 
8.7  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
euih.  Its  mean  distance  is  90,808,660  m.  ac- 
cording to  the  determinations  made  at  the  last 
transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  though  tius  estimate 
has  not  the  perfect  confidence  of  astronomers. 
A  second  of  angular  measurement  at  the  earth 
corresponds  to  461  m.  of  the  sun's  surface.  Its 
volume  is  1,416,226  times  that  of  the  earth, 
thongh  its  density  being  only  .2648  the  density 
of  the  earth,  its  weight  is  no  more  than  S54,- 
986  times  that  of  onr  planet.  Gravity  at  ita 
surface  is  27.9  times  what  it  is  at  the  earth ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  body  weighing  100  lbs.  here 
would  weigh  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  2,790 
lbs.  It  has  an  apparent  motion  among  the 
stars  from  west  to  east  along  a  great  drdM 
called  the  ecliptio  (see  Astbonoict,  and  Ecoip- 
Tio),  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  heavms 
in  865  days,  6  horn's,  and  9  minutes,  thongh  the 
period  from  midsummer  to  midsommer  Is  some 
20  minutes  less,  owing  to  the  precesaon  of  the 
equinoxes.  (See  Pbsobssion.)  This  motion  is 
not  uniform,  due  in  part  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  in  part  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
same;  it  is  greatest  about  Deo.  81,  when  it 
amounts  to  1**  1'  9.9"  duly,  and  least  about 
July  1,  when  it  is  0"  67'  11.6".  It  has  also  8 
true  motions:  1,  an  axial  rotation,  whioh.it 
performs  in  26d.  8h.  9m.,  the  axis  being  in- 
dined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  7"*  9' ;  2,  a 
sort  of  orbital  motion  around  the  centre  of  in- 
ertia of  itself  and  its  system  of  planets,  bat  in 
oonseqaenoe  of  the  great  sapoiority  of  its  mass 
over  the  a^;regate  mass  of  all  the  other  bodies 
of  the  system,  this  centre  of  inertia  is  always 
within  the  sun's  voltmie ;  8,  a  progressive  move- 
ment through  apace,  in  the  direction  of  the 
constellation  Hercul^  and  at  the  rate  of  154,- 
186,000  m.  a  year.  Uke  the  moon,  it  undergoes 
a  slight  alteration  in  apparant  diameter  in  con- 
sequence of  its  apparent  orbit  being  elliptical. 
It  reaches  its  maximum  diameter  of  82'  86.6", 
and  its  minimum  diameter  of  81'  81",  simultane- 
ously wil^  its  greatest  and  least  apparent  velo- 
city, these  two  variations  being  due  to  the  same 
cause.— Solar  edipses  vary  in  number  from  2 
to  5  every  year.  They  are  called  total,  annu- 
lar, or  partial,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
son's  disk  covered  by  the  superposed  moon. 
An  annular  or  ring  edipse  can  only  happen 
whentheapparentdiameterofthesunis  greater 
than  that  m  the  moon.  A  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  is  not  accompanied  by  utter  darkDess,  the 
degree  of  light  being  dlfi'erent  for  different 
places  of  observatiou.  In  the  great  eclipse  of 
1860,  as  observed  in  Spain,  the  photograph 
yielded  results  which  showed  a  greater  degree 
of  light  than  is  affbrded  by  the  rail  moon,  and 
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yet  elsewhere  in  the  track  of  the  shadow  the 
darkaees  was  so  great  that  thermometers  oould 
not  he  read.  This  tight  proceeds  frtna  a  halo 
which  enohwles  the  disk  of  the  moon  at  snoh 
jnnetares. — ^When  the  snn  Is  exasdned  tiiron^ 
a  telescope,  its  sorfiwe  is  fimnd  to  be  marked 
1^  hlaok  spots  edged  with  a  pennmbral  fiinge 
IH  uniform  shade ;  ihey  appear  sometimes  sin- 
gly, sometimes  in  groups.  These  spots  are  not 
permanent,  bnt  nodei^  changes  of  form  from 
da;'  to  day,  or  even  from  hoar  to  hoar,  indi- 
cating a  gaseous  form  of  m^ter.  Tbey  seldom 
last  longer  than  6  weeks,  and  often  only  a  few 
hours.  They  are  seen  to  break  out  and  wlarKe, 
or  to  oontraot  and  disappear ;  aud  occastonally 
one  is  observed  to  divide  into  several.  When 
they  disappear,  the  black  centre,  or  nucleus, 
always  vanishes  before  the  penumbra.  Ur. 
Dawes,  an  English  observer,  has  noticed  a  vio- 
lent whirliog  going  on  in  some  of  the  spota. 
FtXhw  Becwi,  of  we  Roman  ooUege,  describes 
tme  as  presniliiv  a  filnnent<HiB  asp«et,  the  fila- 
ments seeming  like  ourrents  and  appearing  to 
describe  spiru  curves.  Their  sLse  is  sometimes 
enormous.  Mayer  records  having  seen  one  in 
1758  whose  diameter  was  ^  that  of  the  sun ; 
and  Seochi  thinks  some  spots  are  deeper  than 
the  earth's  radius.  They  are  not  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  surface  of  the  sod,  but 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  belt  of  26° 
on  either  aide  of  the  equator,  the  northern  be- 
ing much  the  favorite  hemii^here.  The  zone 
of  8"  N.  and  8°  S.  of  the  equator  is  nearly  bar- 
ren spots.  This  distribution  eaggee^  the 
idea  that  they  m^  be  connected  sconefaow  with 
the  rotation  of  the  son;  and  Bir  John  Hersohel 
infers  tlie  existence  of  a  moremmt  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  anidogona  to  onr  trade  winds.  Ao* 
oordiDg  to  Laagier,  they  aeon  to  have  a  motion 
of  wjnoaoh  toward  the  nearest  pole;  and  these 
motions  are  strikingly  correspondent  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  equator,  a  fact  which  lends 
confirmation  to  Herschel's  supposition.  Often, 
just  before  disappearing,  the  spots  undei^ 
ranarkable  changes.  Bidges  of  light  are  seen 
to  dart  across  the  chasm,  splitting  it  into  many 
parts,  and  these  have  l>een  known  to  separate 
from  each  other  and  dart  aloug  in  new  and  dis- 
turbed paths.  Here  again  is  su^ested  en  anal- 
ogy to  our  trade  winds.  Scbwabe,  of  Dessau, 
by  a  most  persevering  study  of  the  spots  for 
upward  of  a  thkd  of  a  oentory,  dming  which 
be  has  recorded  the  number  visible  on  each 
day  for  neariy  800  days  in  every  year,  ar- 
rived at  a  remarkable  law  of  periodicity  af- 
fecting than.  They  are  fonnd  to  gradually 
increase  in  number  up  to  a  certain  period,  and 
then  to  decrease  to  a  certun  period,  and  then 
to  increase  again,  and  so  on.  The  cycle  is  com- 
pleted, according  to  this  investigator,  in  10 
years.  Prof.  Wolff;  of  Zorich,  has,  by  coUat- 
ing  the  ancient  observations,  deduced  a  period 
of  11.11+ yearsastheleDgthoftheoycle.  (See 
KAOHsnsic,  TEBBssrTBiA.L.)  Ssl^e,  Lament, 
and  Gautier  have  arrived  at  similar  results  in- 
dependently.  In  the  CompUt  fvnduf  for  Jan. 


1859,  Prof.  Wo^  presents  a  formula  aooordfng 
to  which  the  abundance  of  Uie  spots  is  deter- 
mined by  the  portion  of  the  4  idjuiets,  Jointer, 
Satcon,  Yenns,  and  the  earui.  Berfde  the 
spots,  the  telescope  reveals  minute  dark  dote 
or  pores  mottUng  the  snrfoce,  and  these  are 
found  to  be  in  constant  fluctuation.  Sir  Ji^bn 
Eers(^el  compares  their  iqtpearanoe  to  die  slow 
sabndenoe  of  some  fiocculent  chemical  pre- 
cipitates in  a  transparwt  finid  when  viewed 
perpendicularly  from  above.  Near  the  great 
spots  or  groups  of  spots  there  are  often  seen 
streaks  more  Imninous  than  the  neighboring 
surface,  called  faeuUt.  They  are  oftenest  seen 
toward  the  borders  of  the  disk.  Mr.  Dawes 
saw,  on  Oct  22,  1869,  in  a  lai^e  mass  of  faoQ- 
In,  one  bright  streak  forming  the  very  edgo 
of  the  son,  and  pn^eoting  irregularly  faeyoBd 
the  circular  contour,  reminding  him  of  a  lidga 
of  low  hills  often  seat  at  the  enU^tmed  lonb 
of  the  nKxm.  M.  Ohacomao,  a  most  diUgeat 
French  investigator,  observed  on  one  occasioa 
a  sndden  transformation  of  the  luminous  part 
of  the  photosphere  into  dark  parts ;  Inminooa 
bridges  were  seen  crossing  the  spt^,  and  thea 
gradually  becoming  dark.  As  these  luminoiu 
bridges  darkened,  wey  at  the  same  time  plunged 
into  the  deeper  parts,  and  became  covered  with 
other  Inminoos  bridges  which  formed  above 
them.  Whether  any  or  all  these  remarkable 
changes  going  on  in  the  surface  of  the  sun  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  climate  of  the  earth, 
as  some  maintain,  remains  for  the  future  investi- 
gator to  determine.— The  epoU  were  among  the 
earliest  discoveries  of  the  telesccme.  They  were 
seen  abont  the  same  time  by  Galile0|,  Scheina', 
Fahridus  {wYno  was  the  first  to  pnblisb  an  ac- 
count «i  tbemX  and  Harriot ;  and  it  was  by 
watching  them  that  these  eariy  oheervers  de-, 
termined  the  rotation  of  the  sun  and  the  ap- 
proximate period  of  the  same,  and  inferred  the 
existence  of  a  solid,  dark  nucleus  enveloped  by 
a  lominons  atmosphere.  In  China  th^  appear 
to  have  been  observed  as  early  as  A.  D.  821. 
There  is  no  account  extant,  however,  of  any 
carefal  series  of  observations  upon  them  till 
1 769,  when  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Gla^w, 
turned  his  attention  to  them.  He  distinguished 
the  dark  nucleus  and  its  pennmbral  fringe,  and 
noticed  that  caie  side  of  the  lattw  became 
gradually  narrower  as  the  spot  approached  the 
central  line  of  l^e  solar  disk,  and  that  the  op- 
posite side  became  at  the  same  time  gradually 
wider.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  he 
suiq>osed  the  dark  nucleus  to  be,  as  Oa^eo  and 
his  contemporaries  had  hinted,  a  portion  of  the 
opaque  snrfBoe  of  the  son  exposed  to  view 
throu^  a  ftmnel-shaped  opening  in  a  lununoas 
atmosphere,  and  the  penumbra  to  be  the  ude 
walls  of  the  ftinnel  seen  in  the  general  direor 
tion  of  the  axis  of  the  opening.  A  similar  view 
was  held  independently  by  Bode,  of  Berlin,  a 
few  years  later.  Beside  the  luminous  envel- 
ope, WilsMi  suspected  the  presenceof  a  seccmd 
and  less  luminous  covering  within  the  other. 
In  1779  Sir  William  Her8<£el  investigated  the 
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rabjeot,  and  adopted  and  brought  forrrard  in  a 
dear  expoution  the  theotj  of  Wilson. — Up  to 
1861  the  state  of  oar  knowledge  respeoting 
the  remarkable  phraomena  presented  at  total 
eislipses  of  the  sun  was  rery  nnaatu&ctory. 
A  plan  of  obHrratioDs  was  oi^nised  for  ob- 
aenioA  tiie  eclipse  <^  that  year  with  a  yiaw  to 
estabttsMng  tiie  trae  character  of  the  phenom- 
ena; and  now  at  erwj  favorable  reoorrenca 
of  total  eclipses  of  the  saa  elaborate  prepara- 
tions are  made  on  eTery  side  for  observing  it. 
There  is  seen,  first  of  aU,  daring  total  obscnra- 
tSon,  a  corona  of  white  light  encircling  tiie 
black  disk  of  the  moon  like  the  glory  ronnd 
a  saint^B  head  in  pictures;  secondly,  in  this 
corona,  and  jattin^  ont  from  the  margin  of  the 
moon  or  separated  altogether  from  it,  are  seen, 
often  with  the  miassisted  eje,  flame-like  objects 
of  Tarions  colors  and  forms.  The  corona  is 
marked,  in  varioas  puts  of  its  oircnmferenoe, 
by  long  outlying  streamers  of  light.  These, 
aocorffing  to  the  united  testimony  of  Seoohi, 
De  la  Bue,  Foaeanlt,  and  Von  Falitzsoh,  who 
watdied  the  phenomenon  in  the  eclipse  of  1860, 
are  most  perceptible  where  the  colored  forms 
■mear.  tt  is  the  oploion  of  some,  Leverrier 
ttu  Ponoault  among  the  number,  that  the  co- 
rona does  not  belong  to  the  solar  atmosphere. 
The  latter  considers  it  an  example  of  the  "  iu- 
terference  of  light"  (see  Dlppbaotion),  the  phe- 
Bomenoa  being  held  to  be  analogous  to  the 
colored  fHnges  seen  on  a  soreen  in  a  darkened 
chamber  when  a  solar  beam  is  admitted  through 
a  chink  in  the  wall.  To  this  theory  Prof.  Airy 
raises  the  objection  that  if^  in  order  to  make 
the  assumed  analogy  perfect,  tiie  eye  be  placed 
in  the  porition  of  the  aoven,  no  colored  friiigea 
are  seen.  It  is  shown  that  the  corona  has 
the  property  of  polarization,  and  hence  is  com- 
posed reflected  light.  Prazmowski  has  ftir- 
raer  proved  that  the  plane  of  polarization 
passes  tbrongb  the  sun,  the  corona,  and  the 
obseiTor.  All  this,  in  the  judgment  of  Prof. 
Airy,  points  strongly  toward  the  existence  of 
SD  atmospheric  medium,  capable  <^  reflecting 
light,  extending  fVom  the  earth  to  the  moon. 
The  colored  forms,  or  prominences,  have  loi^ 
been  objects  of  great  interest  to  astronomers. 
They  were  noticed  as  early  as  1706  by  Oapt. 
Strannyan  at  Bern,  and  more  distinotiy  by 
Yassenins  at  Qothenbui^  in  the  total  eclipse 
Hqr  8,  1788.  The  early  obserrers  took  them 
to  be  polar  mountains,  but  their  magnitude,  as 
refeired  to  the  sun,  makes  thfe  inoreuble.  M. 
Fatit,  director  of  the  Tonlouse  obaerratory, 
estimated  one  he  saw  in  ISftO  to  be  at  least 
80,000  m.iB  thickness  and  240,000  m.  in  height, 
on  tiie  supposition  of  a  solar  or^n.  Their 
fbrma  are  somewhat  irr^ular,  and  at  first  im- 
perfectly defined,  though  presently  assuming 
an  approximately  pyramidal  outline.  They  are 
sometimes  isolated,  but  commonly  project  from 
the  edge  of  the  disk  nearly  per|>endioularly,  and 
sometimes  toward  the  ertremity  bend  away  at 
nearly  a  right  angle,  just  as  a  vertical  column 
ol  smoke  when  it  strikes  an  apper  current 


ia  drifted  off  horixontaDy.  Goldsohmidt  de- 
scribee having  seen,  in  1860,  half  a  minute  be- 
fore totality,  little  gray  douds  floating  in  tiie 
corona  at  some  dilutee  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  moon.  In  an  instant  the  olonds  bMsme 
(dear  and  roae-oolored  as  a  pyramidal  promi- 
nence.  At  the  same  eclipse  Seoohi  also  saw 
fine  red  olonds  entirely  d^odhed  from  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  moon.  &  is  noticed  that,  as  the 
moon  moves  across  the  solar  disk  from  right  to 
left,  the  prominences  on  tibe  left  ude  ahortea 
and  those  on  the  right  side  Imgthen.  OUo 
Stmve,  in  1860,  made  careful  measurementa 
these  dumges,  and  found  that  they  agneA 
eMUpletely  with  the  rate  of  the  moon's  motion. 
This  points  to  a  solar  origin  of  the  prominences. 
II  they  belonged  to  the  moon,  they  must  have 
moved  along  with  her,  as  the  eclipse  progressed, 
without  alteration.  It  has  been  aieeertod  that 
they  correspond  in  positiott  with  the  ipota, 
and  many  observers  nave  inferred  aooordmg^ 
tibat  the  two  are  iMnehow  eonnected,  dthw  aa 
eanse  and  efiM^  or  as  oommon  eflfeots  of  some 
prior  force.  But  the  assumption  is  unfounded; 
it  is  proved  that  no  connection  portion  ex- 
ists between  them.  To  explain  the  pronU- 
nences,  Arago  stu^ested  a  third  envelope, 
above  the  photosphere,  composed  of  feebly  lu- 
miaons  clouds ;  and  this  hypothesiB,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  corona  as  well,  has  been  very 

Sneraliy  adopted.  Leverrier,  on  the  other 
nd,  assumes  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  rose- 
ate matter  covering  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
son,  which  last  he  believes  to  be  ie  a  state  of 
incandescence;  the  spots  themselves  he  aup< 
poses  to  be  casual  aooumulationa  of  this  rose* 
colored  matter,  and  devotions  rather  than  de- 
pressions. Lamont  of  Munich  supposes  than 
to  be  due  to  vaporous  cHonds  in  our  own  at> 
mosphere,  formed  by  condensation  witiun  tihe 
oone  of  the  ecliptic  shadow.  (See  "London 
Philosophical  Magazine,"  June,  1860.)  Div- 
ing  the  brief  interval  of  totality  at  any  one 
stii^n  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
form  of  the  protuberances,  except  as  tbe  ad- 
vancing Innar  disk  covers  or  uncovers  a  por- 
tion of  their  length.  But  in  comparing  the 
drawings  made  by  observers  in  1660  on  the 
W.  coast  of  America  with  those  made  by  ob- 
servers in  Spun,  there  being  a  diff^noe  of 
some  two  hours  between  tiietwo  obaerrationsi 
irrecondlable  difE^noes  were  found  ia  tito 
appearanees  of  tbe  prominences.  This  ftot, 
allowing  that  the  drawings  were  in  each  case 
accurate,  points  to  the  probability  that  the 
prominences,  if  they  belong  to  the  .sun,  as  is 
generally  admitted,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  subject  to  rapid  alterations  of  form.  They 
are  found  to  be  unpolarized,  and  therefore  are 
not  seen  by  reflected  light  It  has  been  thought 
they  might  be  seen  at  other  times  than  during 
eclipses ;  but  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  fiuled  to  do* 
teet  them  from  his  lofty  observatory  on  the 
peak  of  Tenerifie  in  1856.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  from  tiie  high  atmospherio  il- 
laioinati(»L  tiiroi^h  which  we  ueoeaaarily  view 
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the  Bon. — ^A.  enriooe  phautmenon  known  ae 
"  Baily^  beada,"  ttom  the  observer  who  first 
called  attend<Hi  to  them,  has  been  repeatedly 
notieed  at  total  eclipses  of  the  son,  and  has 
puzzled  astronomers  not  a  little.  It  oocors  at 
the  instant  before  and  the  instant  after  totdity, 
and  consists  in  an  apparent  breaking  m  of  the 
thin  visible  margin  of  the  sun  into  bright  spots 
faitermpted  by  black  spaces,  like  a  string  of 
beads.  The  late  Prof.  Baden  Powell  thought 
that  the  phenomenon  arises  from  viewing  the 
son's  edge  between  the  monnhuns  of  the  moon 
with  bad  telescopes  or  telescopes  ont  of  focos, 
and  partly  from  the  nervons  excitement  of  the 
eye.  In  this  opinion  Prof.  Airj,  who  declares 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  phe- 
nomenon, coinrades. — Beoeat  experiments  wiUi 
the  speobnm  Indicate  die  presence  in  the  Bim*s 
atmosphere  of  ftmiliar  elements.  FrannhofiBr 
had  mscovered  in  the  solar  spectmm  a  series 
of  dark  lines  known  as  "Fnmnhofer's  Ikes." 
Brewster  had  discovered  that  a  peonliar  light 
eoold  be  prodaoed  if  the  rays  passing  through 
the  prism  had  first  to  traverse  certain  gases. 
More  recently  Hansen  had  discovered  that  if; 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  employed  to  prodace  the 
spectrom,  the  slightest  portion  of  any  metal  or 
other  element  was  introduced,  there  would 
then  appear  in  the  spectrum  a  different  set  of 
lines,  having  a  difi'erent  color  or  characteristic 
for  every  element ;  the  T>*^^  chlo- 

ride of  sodium  could  be  detected  by  this  means. 
ApplTOig  this  elegant  mode  qf  qualitative  anal- 
ysia,  KincW  has  discovered  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  son  several  metals,  indnding  sooinm, 
oaldnm,  lithinm,  iron,  Ac,  which  can  only  ex- 
ist there  in  the  gaseous  state. — ^How  to  ac- 
count for  the  supply  of  the  prodif^ous  amount 
of  heat  constantly  radiated  from  the  solar 
surface  offers  a  boundless  field  of  hypoUiems. 
One  theory  is  that  the  sun  is  now  giving  off 
the  heat  imparted  to  it  at  its  creation,  and  that 
it  is  gradaally  cooling  down ;  another  ascribes 
it  to  combustion ;  a  third  to  currents  of  elec- 
tricil7 ;  a  fburth  to  the  compression  of  matter 
from  the  nebulons  state,  the  condensation  go- 
ing on  oontinaally  without  altering  the  weight 
of  the  body,  or  affecting  necessarily  the  vol- 
mne  of  the  enveloping  photosphere.  (See 
Nbbulab  Htpozhbsu.)  Newton  and  Bnffon 
oopjectored  thaX  eomets  might  be  the  aliment 
of  uie  son;  and  now  s  aomewhat  umilar  tiie* 
ory  is  much  In  TOgne,  viz.,  that  a  stream  of 
meteoric  matter,  constantly  pouring  into  the 
sun  from  regions  of  space  very  near  it,  snpdies 
the  fuel  for  the  evolution  of  its  heat  This 
theory  was  first  broached  by  Mr.  Waterston  in 
England  in  1668.  It  appears  from  careful 
measurements  of  Secchi  that  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  solar  disk,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Arago,  do  not  radiate  heat  in  uniform  de- 
grees. His  tables  show  that  the  equatorial 
regions  are  twice  as  hot  as  tiie  polar.  M.  Fi- 
nan  has  proved  that  the  same  diminution  sub- 
dsts  fbr  chemical  radiation.  The  same  Is  found 
to  be  tme  for  the  intend^  of  the  son's  lig^t. 


If.  Ohaoomao  has  proved  that,  while  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  disk  has  a  uniform  bri^tnesa 
tor  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  about  ^  of 
the  radius,  the  light  then  diminishes,  ana  the 
brightness  of  the  centre  snrpasses  that  of  a 
point  about  one  half  the  radius  from  the  cen- 
ti'e,  by  ^  of  itself.  Mr.  De  la  Bue  has  suc- 
ceeded m  taking  a  i)hotograph  of  the  son,  8 
feet  in  diameter,  which  exhibits  the  shading 
off  of  the  solar  light  toward  the  edge  of  the  disk. 
From  a  long  course  of  experiments  institnt^ 
ed  by  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  with  thermometers 
bnried  in  the  earth's  surface  at  various  depths, 
tiiere  resulted  an  indication  of  periodical  waves 
of  solar  heat  distributed  over  a  secular  swell, 
whose  period  is  so  long  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  appears  in  the  time  of  17  years. 
Theae  observations  point  to  the  snroicion  that 
the  sun  bdongs  to  the  class  of  Tariable  stara.— 
To  sum  up  briefiy  the  best  received  hypothesis 
Kit  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun :  It  is  a 
solid  body  snrroonded  by  8  atmospheric  strata. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  elastic  medium  bearing  a 
dense  bed  of  v^roos  clouds.  On  the  top  of  this 
floats  a  luminoos  stratum  or  photosphere,  com- 
posed of  unconnected  phosphoric  clouds,  and 
subject  to  continud  fluotoations  both  from  local 
causes  of  agitation  and  from  the  subjacent  vapor 
acting  by  its  elasticity  to  burst  through  the  pho- 
tosphere above  it,  thus  producing  the  appear- 
ance seen  as  spots  in  tne  disk;  the  focahe, 
which  are  found  to  be  above  the  general  level 
of  the  photosphere,  are  taken  to  belieapings  up 
of  the  luminous  masses  like  the  crested  soigea 
of  the  sea;  this  stratum  is  several  thonsuid 
miles  in  thickness.  Over  all  is  a  third  envel- 
ope, of  imperfect  transparency  and  of  great 
depth,  containing  in  a  vaporous  condition  iron, 
sodium,  lithium,  and  various  other  metals. 
These  strata  are  subject  to  great  movements, 
which  sometimes  have  the  character  of  uniform 
progression  analogous  to  our  trade  winds,  and 
sometimes  are  violent  and  resemble  in  their  ef- 
fects our  tornadoes  and  whirlwinds. 

8[IN  BIBD,  the  name  commonly  given  to 
the  promeropida,  a  family  of  tenuirostral  birds, 
with  a  long,  slender,  and  usually  curved  bill, 
the  nostrils  placed  at  the  base  and  covered 
with  a  scale,  wings  of  moderate  t^e,  and  short 
tend  covered  with  broad  scales.  They  are  very 
brilliant  birds,  inhslnting  the  tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres;  the  Bub-famUy;)n>m«ro- 
pinm,  including  by  far  the  most  species,  is  con- 
fined to  the  old  world,  and  the  carelnna  to  the 
new.  The  tme  sun  birds  belong  to  the  formw, 
and  have  a  long,  slender,  curved,  and  sharp 
bill,  sometimes  finely  serrated  on  the  margins; 
the  t^  is  long,  the  central  feathers  ofren  ex- 
ceeding the  rest.  They  are  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  on  the 
continents  of  Airica  and  Asia;  they  are  the 
humming  birds  of  the  old  world,  having  simi- 
lar habits  and  the  same  brilliant  colors,  but 
are  of  larger  size;  in  morning  and  evenbg 
great  numbers  are  seen  hovering  and  quarrel- 
ling over  flowers,  Into  which  they  thrust  thdr 
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long  bills  in  search  of  inaeots,  spiders,  and 
honeyed  juices ;  the  song  is  said  to  be  agree- 
able ;  the  natives  use  the  beantifiil  feathers  as 
ornaments.  The  genos  nectarinia  (Illig.)  oon- 
tiins  more  than  100  species,  mostlj  African ; 
the  nest  is  nsaally  sospended  from  a  twig,  of 
an  elegant  form,  with  an  opening  on  the  aide 
Tffotected  from  the  son  and  rain  hj  a  project- 
ing portico ;  it  is  freqaentlj  strengthened  and 
covered  with  spiders'  web ;  the  eggs  are  2  to  4. 
For  %ore8  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  Mdatifiil  apeeieSt  see  '*  Snn  Birds"  and 
«  Birds  of  West  Africa"  in  Jardine's  "  Natural- 
ist's labrary."  TheenrsSiMorguitKaitshavea 
shwter,  broader,  and  nearly  strught  bill,  and 
long  pointed  wings ;  they  are  fonnd  in  tropical 
Booth  America  and  the  West  Indies,  having 
the  same  hd)its  as  the  last  snb^famUy ;  the  plu- 
mage is  very  beantifiil,  bat  has  not  the  metallic 
^ifliancy  of  the  humming  and  sun  birds.  The 
nests  are  often  suspended  from  the  ends  of  twigs, 
with  the  entrance  on  the  under  side,  protected 
by  a  long'  funnel  or  by  2  compartments,  in 
vhioh  the  yoni^  are  secure  against  insects, 
other  birds,  serpents,  and  lizards. 

6UK  FISH,  the  common  name  of  the  fiahes 
of  the  diodon  &mily  and  genus  orthagoritout 
^chn.).  The  sk^ton  is  soft  and  only  partially 
oadfled ;  ttie  body  short  and  round,  oompressed 
kterallr;  the  skinxongh,  eovered  with  mucus, 
bot  without  spines ;  jaws  undivided  in  the  mid- 
dle, forming  a  catti^  edge ;  mouth  small,  the 
teeth  adapted  for  braising  sea  weeds  and  agft- 
bodied  animals ;  the  body  is  truncated  posteri- 
orly, loo^ng  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  at  the 
dot^  and  anal  fins  and  then  fiimished  with  a 
diort  broad  oaud^ ;  there  are  no  ventrals,  no 
air  bladder,  and  no  abdominal  sac  capable  of 
d^ntion;  the  dorsal  and  the  anal  fins  are 
more  or  less  united  to  the  caudal;  the  stomach 
ia  smidl,  and  immediately  receives  the  biliary 
canal.  The  common  sun  fish  {0.  mola,  Bchn.) 
is  almost  circular  in  form,  and  the  dorsal  and 
anal  pnyeot  posterioriy,  with  the  osndal  be- 
tween; on  each  side,  near  the  centre,  is  a  small 
psotoral,  and  in  ftont  of  it  the  gill  opening; 
the  giUs  are  arranged  in  comb-llCe  fringes;  it 
18  auo  oaUed  moon  fish  and  head  fish.  It  afc- 
tams  a  large  size,  4  or  6  feet  in  length  and  8  or 
4  in  depth,  with  a  w^ht  of  Beveral  hundred 
pounds ;  the  flesh  is  white,  tongh,  of  a  disagree- 
able odor,  unfit  for  food,  and  remarkably  elas- 
tic, the  last  property  depending  on  the  great 
imonat  of  ycdlow  elastic  fibre,  interlaced  in  an 
intricate  manner,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
white  fibre  and  true  mnscle.  It  is  grayish 
above  and  whitish  below,  with  a  silvery  lustre 
when  alive,  and  phosphorescent  at  night,  which, 
with  ^e  rounded  form,  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name.  It  is  slug^sh  in  its  motions, 
tnd  is  oftra  sem  adeep  at  the  snrfiue  on  both 
lides  of  tlie  Atlantic ;  when  swimndng,  it  is 
Hud  to  torn  round  like  a  wheel,  and  to  be  able 
to  float  with  the  head  and  eyes  above  the  sur- 
&ee ;  the  Urer  is  very  fat,  and  its  oil  is  used  for 
hibnoating  pnrpoaes  on  board  ship,  and  for 


spnuns  and  bruises  among  fishermen.  In  some 
seasons  it  is  common  in  summer  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  bays,  and  feeds  partly  if 
not  principally  on  medusae  or  jelly  fi^es.  There 
is  probably  no  fish  more  infested  by  parasites, 
internally  and  externally ;  the  flesh  and  iates- 
ttnes  contain  many  entozoa,  and  the  skin  is  stud- 
ded with  crustacean  parasites  of  the  genua  pen- 
nella,  to  which  are  usually  attached  numbers  of 
the  oirriped  eineroM  tsittata,  and  to  both  many 


fish  ta  also  commonly  ^ven  to  many  medasBS. 
(See  Jbixt  "Sisa.) 

SUNBURT,  the  capital  of  Northnmberiand 
00.,  Penn.,  on  the  K  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  Bd  m.  N.  from  Harrisbnrg,  and  184  m. 
N.  W.  itom  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1860,  2,200. 
It  has  5  newspapers,  a  number  of  churches,  and 
seventlmanxiiiactories  and  machine  shops.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  northern  central, 
and  Shamoldn  railroads  connect  at  this  place ; 
and  the  Shamokin  dam,  2,788  feet  long,  just 
below  the  town,  connects  it  with  the  canal  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  About  160,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  ftom  the  Shamokin  re- 
gion, are  shim»ed  from  Sunbury  every  year. 

SUNDA  ISLANDS,  a  term  formeriy  applied 
to  the  islands  of  the  ^dian  archipelago  wnioh 
lie  around  the  Java  sea,  sometimes  called  the 
Sunda  tea.  These  islands  were  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  Sonda  islands,  the 
former  of  which  included  Java,  Borneo,  Suma- 
tra, and  Celebes,  and  the  latter  the  chain  of 
islands  which  extends  from  the  £.  extremity 
of  Java  to  New  Guinea. 

SUNDA  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  be- 
tween the  ialands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  whidi 
leads  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  Java  sea. 
The  length  of  the  channel  upon  the  Sumatra 
side,  from  Flat  point,  in  lat.  S°  59'  B.,  to  Hog 
point,  is  about  66  m. ;  and  upon  the  opposite 
coast,  from  Java  Head,  lat  6**  47'  S.,  to  Bantam 
point,  about  86  m.  The  breadth  m  the  strait 
where  it  Jdns  the  Indian  ocean  la  about  60  m., 
and  at  the  end  next  the  Java  sea  about  20  m. 

SUNDAY  (Sax.  ^nnon  dag),  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  identical  with  the  Roman  diea  8o- 
li$  (day  of  the  snn).  Among  Christian  nations 
it  is  kept  as  a  sabbath,  and  ia  remembrance  of 
the  Savioor^B  resmrection.  In  the  early  ages 
of  our  era  the  day  was  devoted  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  religions  worship,  which  began  at 
daybreak ;  and  as  early  as  the  end  of  uie  2d 
century  abstinence  from  worldly  business  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary.  When  the 
Christian  religion  came  to  be  recognized  by /the 
state,  laws  were  enacted  for  the  observance  of 
this  day.  Constantino  ordered  in  821  the  sus- 
pen^on  of  all  badness  in  the  oonrts  of  law  ex- 
cept the  mannmisdon  of  slaves,  and  all  other 
buuness  except  agricultural  labor.  Ad^ticms 
were  made  to  this  order  under  various  empe- 
rors, and  in  426,  under  Theododos  II.,  games 
and  theatrical  ezhibitionji  were  forbidden.  In 
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638  the  third  coaDoil  of  Orleans  forbade  all 
labor  on  Sunday.  Many  tbeologiana  maintain 
that  there  is  no  divine  aothority  for  any  dis- 
tinctioa  between  Snnday  and  other  days.  (See 
Lobd's  Day.) 

Smn>AY  S0H00L6.  From  the  fint  or- 
ganization of  Ohristtan  chorohes,  the  custom 
prevailed  of  assembling  the  children  and  youth, 
and  those  who,  thon^  professedly  receiving 
Ohristianity,  were  not  as  yet  fiilly  instmcted 
in  its  doctrines,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
for  Christian  instruction.  The  pereons  thns 
taoght  were  called  catechmnens.  The  "Church 
and  House  Book'*  of  the  early  Christians,  as 
collected  by  the  chevalier  Bunsea  ("  Christian- 
ity and  Mankind,"  vol.  it),  gives  special  direc- 
tions regarding  these  catecbomens,  specifying 
who  were  to  be  received  and  who  rejected,  the 
length  of  time  (3  years)  they  were  to  be  taoght, 
and  the  instrnction  which  was  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them.  These  cateohomens  were  all 
expected,  after  insbuction,  to  receive  baptism 
and  become  membem  of  tlM  dinrch.  During 
the  4th  and  sacceeding  centuries,  at  least  to 
the  8th,  religious  instruction  was  ^ven,  at  first 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  subsequently 
on  other  days,  to  the  children  and  youth,  in  the 
porches  of  the  churches:.  This  custom  was 
eventually  given  np,  and  though  occasional  ef- 
forts were  made  to  revive  it  they  were  not  per- 
manently snocessfol.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  any  such  schools 
until  1627,  when  Martin  Luther  organized  sev- 
eral in  Grermsny.  These  were  not  ikowever  in- 
tended for  catechumens,  but  '*  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  ohildrea  and  youth  who  could  not  at- 
tend Ibe  day  schools  in  the  art  of  reading,  that 
they  might  thereby  be  better  aUe  to  read  the 
HoIy6cm>ture8."  Inthelatterhalf  of  theieth 
century  Qardinfll  Borromeo  organized  Sunday 
schools,  first  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  sob- 
aequratiy  throughont  his  diocese.  In  these 
■chools  reading  and  writing  were  taught,  and 
some  religious  instruction  was  bestowed.  In 
the  17th  century  catechetical  instruction  of 
the  children  was  practised  in  a  few  parishes  of 
England  by  the  clergymen,  and  in  1674  also 
in  a  church  in  Bozbury,  Mass. ;  and  several 
schools  were  established  for  secular  instruction 
of  those  who  conid  not  obtain  the  rudim«its  of 
education  through  the  week.  De  la  Salle  estab- 
lished a  number  in  Paris,  and  they  were  also 
o^anbsed  in  B^nne,  Vienna,  and  other  oitiee. 
At  these '  schools  instmction  was  prai  in 
reading,  praunanship,  arithmetic,  dranrhig,  and 
sometimes  even  in  higher  branches.  Some  of 
these  schools,  or  others  of  a  like  character,  are 
sdU  maintained  in  the  continental  dtiea.  Many 
others  were  established  in  the  18th  century, 
bat  no  idea  of  any  thii^  but  local  oivaniEations 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  untu  the  time 
of  Baikes  toward  the  close  of  tiie  century  (see 
Raikes,  Bobebt),  and  for  two  years  his  efforts 
were  confined  to  the  vicious  street  children  of 
Gloucester,  whom  he  had  been  led  to  collect 
into  sohoola  from  having  been  personally  an- 


noyed by  their  tumultuous  and  pro&ne  conduct 
In  Nov.  1788,  he  first  pubhshed  in  his  own 
newspaper,  the  "  Gloucester  Journal,"  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts,  and  recommended  ^e  ex- 
tension of  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  corn- 
try.  His  narrative  was  copied  into  oUier  news- 
papers, and  schools  were  very  soon  established 
m  all  the  principal  towns,  in  178B  ITiUioB 
Fox,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  wed: 
day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  chO&ea 
of  the  poor  in  the  Scriptures,  becoming  ao- 
quainted  with  Rl^kes's  plans,  detennined  to 
substitute  Sunday  for  week  day  schools  for  tliii 
purpose,  and  reported  a  plan  of  organizalitti 
for  the  *'  Society  for  promoting  Sunday  Schooh 
in  the  British  Dommiona"  In  1786  it  wu 
estimated  that  S60,000  children  were  receiviDg 
Sunday  school  instruction  in  Great  BritaiB. 
The  same  year  Bishop  Asbory  of  Virginia  «•- 
tablished  the  first  Sunday  school  on  Baikes'a 

S Ian  hi  the  United  Statea.  In  1791  the  Fint 
ayor  Sunday  school  society  was  establidied 
in  Philaddphia,  Bishop  miite  being  its  preri- 
dent  Sunday  schools  were  organized  in  be> 
land  in  1798,  and  in  Scotland  in  1797.  In  the 
latter  year  Samuel  Slater  establldied  a  Sandiy 
school  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  for  his  operatina 
A  poor  African  woman,  Katy  Ferguson,  know- 
ing nothing  of  Baikes  or  of  Sunday  sehooli 
elsewhere,  established  the  first  in  New  Yoii 
city  in  1798,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  poor 
street  children  of  the  humble  q^uarter  in  wotdt 
she  lived.  It  is  said  that  a  soliool  for  Becnlar 
instruction  on  Sunday  was  organized  in  New 
York  in  1791,  and  incorporate  in  1796,  but 
it  contemplated  no  relwous  instroetiai.  Be- 
tween 1801  and  1804  Mrs.  Isabella  Orahm 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joanna  Betbune,  who 
had  become  familiar  with  the  EngMA  Bonday 
schools  while  travelling  in  Europe,  esta^dtw 
S  of  these  schools  in  New  York  at  their  own 
expense.  Frtmi  that  time  they  gradually 
creased  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  in  oon- 
neetion  with  a  oltnrch  was  at  Pittsburg,  Peon., 
in  1809.  By  1816  they  had  extended  to  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  to  Ceylon  end 
Australia. — The  Sunday  school,  as  institnted  by 
Baikes  and  his  successors,  was  a  vetr  diffsrest 
thing  from  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  present 
day.  The  teachers  were  hired;  the  pupils  were 
for  the  most  i>art  only  the  very  ignorant  and  <tf- 
ten  vicious  children  of  tiie  pauper  classes ;  verr 
few  of  them  could  read,  and  the  welling  bow 
and  hymn  book  w«!e  the  |nindpu  text  booki 
required.  Stnne  religious  instrnetion  was  ^vei^ 
but  not  in  the  w^  of  scriptoral  Ubsihh,  ss 
these  would  not  bav8  been  underatood.  The 
library,  as  an  a^j^ct  to  instruction,  was  not 
yet  introduced.  The  change  from  p^  to  vol- 
untary teachers,  and  from  seonlar  to  religioaa 
instruction,  was  made  in  the  United  Stttei 
about  1809,  and  was  simultaneous  with  die 
transfer  of  the  control  of  the  sdtools  from  in- 
dividuals to  ohnrohes.  This  change  took  j^aoe 
at  a  mnoh  later  period  in  Orwt  &itdn.  I3w 
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fljstem  of  rewards,  hf  the  gift  of  little  boob, 
or  in  some  schools  of  tioketo,  a  certain  ntiniber 
of  which  entitled  the  holder  to  a  email  monej 
reward,  was  a  common  indnoement  to  atten- 
dance  and  stodj.  After  the  Sonday  school  so- 
detj  fonnded  in  178S,  the  next  oi^nizaMon 
for  the  promotion  of  Snnday  sohoolis  was  the 
London  Sonday  school  nnion,  founded  in  1808. 
The  Hibernian  Sunday  school  society  was 
founded  in  1809,  the  New  York  Sanday  scbool 
onion  in  1816,  and  the  American  Sanday  sohool 
mUon  in  l^i.  The  objects  of  this  last  instita- 
lion  were  twof<M :  the  providii^  soitablfi  text 
bo<^  primers,  question  books,  picture  earda, 
and  ft  ooHeetion  of  nnexc(n>Houftble  Tolumes 
for  libraries;  and  the  establisbment  of  Sunday 
aehoolB,  by  the  agency  of  miseiouarles,  in  the 
more  recently  settled  regions  of  the  country. 
Its  poblieations  for  the  first  2  or  8  years  were 
confined  mostly  to  periodicals,  spelling  books, 
tickets,  reward  books,  hymns,  alphabetical 
cards,  and  the  like.  The  Sanday  school  union 
led  tike  way  in  sabstitnting  a  lending  library, 
attached  to  each  school,  for  the  gift  of  books ; 
and  in  1849  it  had  published  700  bound  vol- 
umes of  library  books,  and  about  as  many 
more  question  books,  alphabetlo  cards,  tickets, 
m^s,  and  other  appliances  of  instruction.  Its 
Ofttelogae  for  1861  gires  the  titles  of  nearly 
S,000  books,  of  which  1,008  are  suitable  for 
libraries,  and  its  annual  expenditure  is  aboot 
$290,000.  There  have  also  been  organized  6 
or  7  denominational  Sanday  school  unions  or 
societies,  all  of  them  pablishiog  Sanday  school 
books,  and  some  nearly  or  quite  as  largely  as 
Ae  American  union.  Three  tract  societies 
have  also  issued  numerous  books  intended  for 
these  libraries,  and  8  or  10  private  publishing 
houses  have  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
The  reprints  of  English  Sanday  school  books 
are  often  issued  simaltaneoosly  by  several  of 
titese  publishers;  but  aside  from  these,  the 
nnmber  of  ^sttnct  works  written  for  Sanday 
•ohool  lilffaries,  published  in  the  United  States. 
Is  not  lees  than  4,600.  The  whole  nnmbw  of 
diildrea  atten^ng  Snnday  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  1891  was  estimated  to  be  oondderably 
above  8,000,000.  Since  1848  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  mission 
Sanday  schools,  gathering  for  religious  instruo- 
tion  the  vagrant  and  vicious  children  of  the 
streets  of  the  lareer  cities  into  comfortable 
school  rooms,  for  elementary  religions  instruo- 
tion,  pving  them  at  the  same  time  food  or 
some  articles  of  clothing.  These  schools  are 
sBstuned  either  b^  particular  churches,  by 
young  raen^a  Ohristian  associations,  or  by  city 
missionary  or  Sunday  scbool  societies.  libra- 
ries and  the  other  ^»pliaiices  for  instmotion  are 
ftuiUshed  for  these,  aitd  the  teachers  who  Tolun> 
tear  to  instraot  them  ore  naaally  well  qoaUfied 
for  their  work.  The  eatabUsmimt  «  town, 
ooonty,  snd  state  assodations  for  Sanday  school 
teachers,  with  f^eqnent  meetings  for  consulta- 
tion, has  greatly  Improved  the  character  of  the 
fautmotioB  in  these  schools.  In  Ghreat  BrUafai, 


Sunday  schools  have  of  late  years  attained  to 
a  great  degree  of  effioiency.  In  England  the 
dissenters,  and  especially  the  Methodists,  have 
labored  zealously  in  their  promotion,  and  all 
olasses  have  aided  in  the  e^blishment  of  the 
mission  or  ragged  Sanday  schools.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Sanday  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  18S0 
had  4M,489  pupils,  and  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odist schools  180,064.  The  whole  number  of 
children  in  attendance  upon  Sanday  schoois  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1861  was  about 
8,600,000,  and  of  teachers  not  far  from  840,000. 
Tho  number  of  different  works  pnblidied  by 
the  sodeties  for  Bundi^  sbho6Is  was  over  6,800. 
In  Ireland,  the  total  nnmber  of  schools  re> 
ported  in  1860  was  2,706,  of  scholars  288,890, 
and  of  teachers  21,802.— In  SVanoe  the  San- 
day school  has  never  prospered.  Some  of  the 
Protestant  churches  nave  schools,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  deaconesses  of  Strasbourg  and 
Paris  have  been  exerted  with  oonsiderable  sao- 
oess  for  their  organization ;  but,  except  for  the 
secular  instruction  of  artisans  and  outers  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  study  during  the  week, 
there  are  few  or  none  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  Oatfaolio  churches.  In  Germany  and 
tiie  Scandinavian  ooantries,  onder  the  vigorons 
efforts  of  Dr.  Wichem  and  the  members  of  the 
inner  miswoi,  thn-  have  within  a  few  yean 
past  been  extennvdyestaUished.  Italy,  though 
olaiming  in  the  person  of  Borromeo  to  have 
been  the  orijnnal  home  of  the  institation,  has 
very  few  Sunday  schools,  and  those  few  mainly 
in  Sardinia  or  the  states  which  hare  been  long- 
est annexed  to  it. 

SUNDERBUNDS,  a  marshy  tract  of  Brit- 
ish India,  in  the  Bengal  preudency,  stretching 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  delta,  from  the  river  Hoogly  to 
the  island  of  Babanabad,  156  m.,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  75  m. ;  area,  6,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  very 
smaU.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  oat  op  into  innomcvable  islands  by  riv- 
ers  and  o^eks,  many  of  them  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  size.  The  woods  swarm 
with  tigers  and  other  tropical  animals.  Salt 
is  manufootured  A'om  the  sea  water  to  a  soffi- 
dent  extent  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal. 

SUNDEBLAND,  a  seaport  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Durham,  Engluid,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wear  in  the  North  sea, 
12  m.  N.  £.  from  the  city  of  Durham  and  266 
m.  N.  by  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  1861,  80,- 
824.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes  the 
townships  of  Sunderland,  Bishop  Wearmouth, 
Bishop  Wearmouth  Pans,  Monk  Wearmouth, 
and  Monk  Wearmonth  Shore.  The  Wear  passes 
through  t^e  borough,  and  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge,  fairii  enough  for  large  suUng  ves- 
sels to  pass  nndemeaih,  which  connects  Monk 
WeormoQth  with  the  8.  side  of  the  river. 
The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  is  protftoted  by  piers  at  the  sides  ex- 
tsodiBg  into  the  sea,  that  on  the  K.  being  1,000 
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ftet  and  that  on  the  S.  1,800  feet  in  length.  The 
d<M^  upon  the  S.  side  of  the  river  have  an  in- 
dependent entrance  to  the  eea.  Ship  bailding 
ia  extensively  carried  on,  amonnting  in  seaBons 
of  ordinary  prosperity  to  60,000  or  70,000  tons. 
On  Jan.  1, 1860, 1,004  Teasels  til  882,281  tons 
belonged  to  the  port  lb  1869  there  were  clear- 
ed from  Sonderland  10,736  vessels,  tonnage 
1,712,928 ;  and  during  the  same  year  2,688,282 
tons  of  co^  were  exported.  The  chief  manu- 
factures consist  of  mrthenware  and  glass,  an- 
chors, ch^ns,  canvas,  and  all  kinds  of  articles 
required  for  fitting  oat  vessels. '  Nearly  7,000 
tons  of  window  glass  and  28,000,000  glass  bot- 
tles are  annually  mannfaotnred.  Snnderland 
has  4  railway  termini  which  connect  with  dif- 
ferent lines,  and  afford  facades  for  intercourse 
with  all  parts  of  Great  Brit^.  The  borough 
returns  2  members  to  parliament. 

SUin)£RLANI>,  KoBSBT  Spenobb,  second 
eori  an  En^iah  statesman,  bom  about  1641, 
died  at  Althorp,  Sept.  28,  1702.  Aiter  serr- 
ing  as  ambaasador  to  Spain  and  France,  he  be- 
came tn  1679  secretary  of  state,  and  engaged 
in  political  intrigues,  at  first  opporing  and  af- 
tenrard  fovorii^  the  excladon  DilL  In  1681 
Iw  went  oat  of  office,  but  was  recalled  in 
1682,  and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  administration  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Under  James  11.  he  re- 
tained his  place  as  secretary,  in  1686  was  made 
president  of  the  connoil  in  addition,  and  in 
1667  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  much  to  tiie 
delight  of  King  James.  Seeing,  however,  the 
signs  of  a  coming  revolution,  he  carried  on  a 
secret  intrigue  with  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and 
in  Oct.  1688,  he  was  dismissed  by  James.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  prinee  of  Orange,  Snndov 
land  went  to  Botterdani,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  bat  was  rdeaaed  by  ord«  of  Wfl- 
liaiD.  He  then  went  to  Amsterdam,  again 
tamed  Protestant,  and  after  a  short  residence 
at  Utrecht  returned  to  En^^ndj  although  ex- 
cluded in  the  act  of  indemnity.  For  some 
months  he  led  a  seclnded  life,  but  was  thence- 
forth constantly  employed  by  WiUiam  HI.,  al- 
though at  first  holdmg  no  office.  On  April  19, 
1697,  be  was  appointed  lord  ohamberlfun,  bnt  on 
Bee.  26  following  suddenly  resigned,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Althorp.  During 
a  la^  portion  of  his  life  Sunderland's  income 
from  his  various  offices,  from  bribery,  and  from 
the  selling  of  places,  was  enonnous.  He  never 
made  any  pabuo  speeches,  his  ascendeni^  being 
doe  to  hia  innnaating  manners  and  cunning.— 
Ohxbles  Spznobb,  third  earl  of,  an  Englisih 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1674, 
died  April  19,  1722.  Professing  republican 
principles,  he  entered  the  hoaae  of  commons  in 
1696  as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  occupied 
that  position  in  the  8  succeeding  parliaments. 
In  1706  he  was  sent  to  Yienna  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary,  and  in  1707  be- 
came secretary  of  sUte,  from  which  post  he  was 
dismissed  in  1710.  He  was  genertUly  r^arded 
as  the  head  of  the  whig  party,  and  on  the  acces- 


sion of  Geoige  I.  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  in  1716  lord  privy  seal,  and  in  April, 
1717,  secretary  of  state.  In  1720  he  intro- 
duced Walpole  and  Townshend  into  the  cabi- 
net. On  tbe  investigation  of  the  mattera  con- 
nected with  the  Sootn  sea  scheme  bj  the  house 
of  commons,  Sunderland  was  implicated  ia 
the  oriminal  transactions  charged  upon  the  di- 
rectors ;  throQgh  the  Inflnence  of  walpole  ha 
was  acqaitted  by  a  vote  of  288  to  172,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  np  office.  He  still,  howevwr, 
had  great  infiuenoe  with  the  king,  and  dar- 
ing Ute  remainder  of  his  life  was  ba«ly  en- 
gaged in  intrigues  to  effect  the  downfall  of 
Walpole.  By  his  marriage  with  the  second 
daughter  of  the  great  duke  he  became  pro- 
genitor of  the  present  honse  of  Harlborongh, 
tiieir  son  succeeding  as  second  duke.  His  mag- 
nificent library  is  preserved  at  Blenheim. 

SUITFLOWER,  tiie  common  name  of  a  pop- 
ular annual  .originating  in  Booth  America,  but 
long  known  in  cultivation.  The  same  name  is 
«>plied  to  several  other  species  having  peren- 
nial  roots,  and  found  indigenons  to  otiier  parts 
of  the  world.  StmcturaUy  conndered,  the 
blossoms  of  the  sunfiower  are  series  of  many 
florets  inserted  upon  a  slifditly  convex  recepta- 
cle or  disk,  the  outer  series  only  having  liga- 
late,  petal-like,  expanded  segments,  by  which 
arrangement  the  flower  heads  assume  a  stellar 
appearance  of  great  size.  In  the  annual  sun- 
flower (heUanmia  annuus,  Linn.)  the  terminal 
flower  bead  is  sometimes  very  large  and  broad, 
and  presents  a  bold  and  showy  character,  corre- 
spondent to  the  stent,  strong,  branching  stem, 
and  the  coarse,  cordate,  8-nerved  leaves.  Usu- 
ally the  color  of  the  florets  is  a  deep  orange 
yeUow,  tiioogh  sonetimes  it  is  of  a  ^eai^ 
pale  Eiuphar  tint  When  the  entire  surftce  ot 
the  disk  is  covered  with  Ugnlate  florets,  tha 
variety  is  called  doable  by  ^ideners.  The  an- 
nual sunflower  is  only  partially  admitted  into 
flower  gardens,  unless  where  some  partica- 
lar  effect  is  needed  by  planting  it  in  masses  for 
a  background  or  in  isolated  dumps.  It  has 
been  however  strongly  recommended  as  a  field 
crop  to  be  employed  for  economical  pnrposea. 
The  soil  most  proper  for  ita  growth  ia  of  a  light 
friable  nature,  abounding  in  alkali;  bat  it  is 
considered  as  peculiarly  exhaustive,  and  in 
analyses  of  its  leaves  and  stems  large  propor- 
tions of  potash  are  found.  The  seeds  (flchinei) 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  oil  fit  for  homing  in 
lamps,  and  nearly  as  good  as  olive  (HI  tax  do- 
mestic uses  or  for  the  mannfacture  of  mmp. 
Heal  and  bread  are  said  to  be  made  at  Hum  u 
Portugal ;  and  they  are  roasted  as  a  sabatitnte 
for  coffee.  They  are  likewise  eagerly  sooght 
for  and  eaten  by  several  species  of  birds,  and 
are  recommended  for  the  fattening  of  poultry. 
The  taberous  sunflower  or  Jerusalem  artichoke 
(S.  iuberoms,  Linn.)  has  a  slenderer  stem,  which 
is  round  and  hairy,  and  its  leaves  are  rough, 
long,  tiering  at  base  into  narrow,  wedge- 
shaped  petioles;  the  flower  heads  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  aohenes  rather  compressed,  4rcided| 
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■nd wedge-shaped.  (SeeAsmiHon.)  Adwaif 
peremii&l  species  (H.  m»U^orvi)y  with  oordato- 
OTWte,  S-nerred  leaves,  has  been  long  In  onlti- 
Tation  in  the  flower  garden,  and  serres  as  a 
ewq^cnons  object  in  uie  hotter  and  drier  sam- 
mer  months,  the  double  Tarietj  being  mostly 
seen.  The  roots  require  only  a  slight  protec- 
tion in  winter.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  North  America,  but  later  investiga- 
tions have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  statement. 
The  number  of  species  indigenons  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  is  about 
40,  and  these  are  geographically  distribated 
from  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
On  the  western  pntiries  the  annual  growth  of 
stems  of  some  species  attains  to  the  height  of  15 
feet.  The  sannowers  are  nsnally  to  be  fonnd 
in  dry  soils,  in  woods  and  on  rooky  places,  from 
Kew  England  and  Hew  York  westward;  and 
81  species  are  cited  by  Ohaproan  as  disbibated 
tiironghont  the  sonthern  states. 

SUNFLOWER,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Mjssissippi, 
bounded  £.  by  the  Tazoo  and  intersected  by 
ttie  Sunflower  river;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,019,  of  whom  3,917  were  slaves. 
The  snrface  is  level  and  swampy,  and  the  soil 
highly  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
88,390  boahela  of  Indian  com  and  1,900  bales 
of  cotton.  The  Tazoo  river  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  dnring  most  of  the  year.  Capital, 
McNntt. 

SUNNA,  and  Bmnnm.  See  SooimA. 

SUNSTROKE.  In  warm  elunatea,  exposure 
to  Intense  heat,  partieolarly  while  the  body  is 
exhausted  by  labor,  marching,  &o.,  is  a  fertile 
sonrce  of  disease  and  death.  In  severe  cases 
the  person  faUs  insensible;  he  is  nnable  to 
speak  or  to  swallow ;  the  countenance  is  com- 
monly dark-colored  and  injected,  the  breathing 
dow  and  labored,  the  pulse  slow  or  very  small 
and  frequent.  Death  may  occur  at  the  end  of 
a  few  hours.  When  the  patient  recovers,  he 
often  remains  for  a  long  time  feeble,  and  suffers 
from  headache,  confusion  of  thought,  and  loss 
of  memory.  When  death  takes  place,  post- 
mortem  examination  shows  great  congestion  of 
the  brain,  longs,  and  heart— It  was  finmerly 
eDstomwy  to  bleed  tmalj  in  oases  of  snnstroke, 
bat  the  results  of  the  praotlee  were  by  no  means 
satis&ctory.  Some  years  ago  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  all  the  cases  of  snnstroke  brought  into 
tiie  New  York  hospital,  that  had  been  bled, 
proved  fatal.  Gold  applications  to  the  head, 
frictions  to  the  limbs,  a  mustard  plaster  to  the 
epigastrium,  and,  when  the  patient  can  swal- 
low, the  internal  administration  of  stimulants, 
is  the  treatment  that  affords  the  most  satisfac- 
tory rosQlts. 

SUNSTROKE,  Indian.   See  Oalbntdrk. 

SUPEROAEGO,  a  person  who  accompanies 
a  cargo  shipped  to  a  foreign  port,  and  is  in- 
tnisted  with  the  sale  of  it  ^ere,  either  as  spe- 
dsDy  directed  or  to  the  best  advants^  and  with 
the  investment  of  its  proceeds  in  a  proper  cargo 
for  the  home  or  other  market  Ais  the  snper- 
eiigo'fl  anthority  properly  conoema  the  cargo, 
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it  la  ordinarily  dormant  dnrfaog  the  voyage,  and 
is  celled  into  exercise  by  arrival  at  the  foreign 
port ;  and  though  for  the  sake  of  the  eatgo  and 
a  market  the  supercai^o  may  sometimes  have 
the  asthotity  to  determine  tiie  destination  of 
the  ship,  yet  he  has  none  to  interfere  in  the 
navigation  of  her,  or  in  any  respect  to  usurp 
the  office  and  fonctious  of  the  master.  Tlie 
powers  and  duties  of  a  supercargo  are  not  very 
specifically  regulated  by  law  or  usage,  but  are 
determined  in  every  instance  by  the  expreas 
instructions  of  the  shipper  where  ench,  instruc- 
tions are  ^ven,  as  they  nsnally  are.  The  sq- 
percai^  b  sunply  an  agent,  and  is  limited  like 
other  agents  to  the  autiiority  vested  in  him  by 
his  prinoipaL  Yet,  as  in  the  ease  of  some  other 
i^^ts,  ^ip  masters  for  example,  hy  constmo- 
tion  of  the  law  new  authority  la  conferred  upon 
the  supercargo  by  the  existence  and  force  of 
necessity ;  and  it  has  been  expressly  hdd  that 
if  by  any  sudden  emergency  it  becomes  impos- 
sible for  the  supercai^o  to  comply  with  the 
precise  tenor  of  his  instructions,  or  if  a  literal 
execation  of  them  would  defeat  the  objects  of 
the  shipper  and  amount  to  a  sacrifice  of  his  in- 
terests, it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  super- 
cargo to  do  the  best  be  can  for  the  shipper;  and 
his  acts  done  hona  Jide  and  with  a  reasonable 
discretion,  in  snob  an  exigency,  are  binding 
npon  the  latter.  A  supercargo,  like  a  master 
or  foreign  £ujtor,  generally  bnys  and  sells  in 
his  own  name.  To  oases  of  this  sort,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  act  may  be  lawfoUy  done  In  the 
sole  name  of  the  s^t,  the  law  seems  to  «^ 
the  same  doctrine,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  principal,  as  to  cases  of  an  authority  coupled 
with  an  interest ;  namely,  that  the  authority  is 
not  extinguished  by  the  principal's  death,  bnt 
may  still  be  validly  executed  in  the  name 
the  agent ;  so  that  the  acts  of  the  supercaigo  in 
a  foreign  port,  even  after  the  death  of  the  own- 
er of  the  cargo,  and  wtule  that  event  was  un- 
known to  him,  are  binding  upon  all  parties. 

SUPERIOR,  Lakb  (Fr.  SupSrUur,  upper), 
the  uppermost  of  the  N.  W.  lakes  of  North 
America,  and  tiie  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
on  the  globe.  It  is  included  between  lat  4A° 
t(y  and  490  N.,  and  long.  84*  CC  and  92"  lO' 
W.;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  S60  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  across  its  central  portion,  140 
m. ;  area,  82,000  sq.  m.  Its  length  of  coast  is 
about  1,500  m.,  its  mean  depth  about  1,000  feet, 
and  the  level  of  its  surface  above  the  sea  627 
feet.  The  boundary  line  between  Oanada  and 
the  United  States  passes  from  Lake  Huron  up 
the  river  St.  Mary's,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, through  the  centre  of  the  lower  half  of  tinis 
lake,  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river  on  the  N. 
shore,  i)etween  Isle  Royale  and  the  Canadian 
coast.  This  island  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
American  ude  of  the  boandary  in  compensa- 
tion for  one  of  the  islands  at  the  month  of  the 
St.  Hary's  river.  The  S.  coast  of  the  lake 
from  the  outlet  to  Montreal  river  belongs  to 
the  upper  peninsula  of  lOoh^m.  From  this 
river  to  the  river  St.  Lonis  at  Fond  da  Lua  the 
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«out  belongs  to  71800111111,  and  thflnee  round 
to  Pigecm  iiTer  to  Minnemto.  Toward  «adi 
extremity  the  lake  oontraots  in  widtb^  and  at 
the  lower  end  tenninates  in  a  bay  which  falls 
into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's  river,  at  the 
two  opposite  headlands  of  Groa  Gap  on  tiie  N. 
and  Point  Iroqaois  on  the  S.  Thenoe  to  the 
month  of  the  St.  Mary's  at  Lake  Huron  is  abont 
60  m.  The  Darigation  of  this  river  ia  inter- 
mpted  20  m.  below  its  source  at  the  faUa  of 
St.  Mary,  or,  as  the  place  is  commonly  called, 
Saolt  Ste.  Marie.  Here  the  river  descends  in  a 
enccession  of  rapids  extending  }  of  a  mile  from 
18  to  21  feetj  the  fall  varying  with*  the  stage 
of  the  water  in  Lake  Superior.  Birob  canoes 
run  these  rapids  safely,  though  they  appear 
fbll  of  rocks;  they  have  also  been  run  by  one 
sidling  vessel,  and  a  sail  boat  has  ascended 
them  before  a  strong  wind.  A  ship  eanal  has 
been  constructed  past  the  &lls  by  the  U.  8. 
government,  so  that  now  the  lake  is  accessible 
to  vessels  from  the  Atlando  ocean.  It  is  only 
tiirongh  the  outlet  that  Lake  Superior  has  been 
reached  by  any  ordinary  mode  of  travel,  and 
whUe  tho  territory  belonged  to  the  Indians  the 
tar  companies  had  exclusive  octntrol  of  this 
means  of  access.  It  ia  only  very  recently  that 
communication  has  been  opened  by  roads  from 
Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the 
forks  of  the  Ontonagon,  on  the  S.  ^de  of  the 
lake,  into  the  settled  portions  of  Wisconsin. 
The  latter  road  pnrsnea  a  S.  course  to  Lac 
Tlenx  Desert,  and  then  branches,  one  route 
taming  E.  toward  Green  bay,  and  the  other 
fbllowingthe  course  of  the  streams  that  lead 
Into  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  settlements  are 
separated  by  abont  100  miles  of  poor  lands  with 
no  productions  of  interest  excepting  pine  tim- 
ber. The  region  abounds  with  small  lakes, 
and  large  districts  are  sud  to  be  covered  with 
bowlders  of  great  size,  and  so  numerous  that 
there  is  no  soil  and  no  vegetable  growth.  Un- 
til the  opening  of  these  roads,  during  the  long 
winter  from  December  to  May,  the  region  was 
entirely  shut  out  except  to  the  mail  carriers  and 
occasional  travellera,  who  were  able  to  make  on 
snow  shoes  tiie  jonrney  of  a  week  through  the 
wilderness  that  separates  the  lake  from  uie  set- 
tlementa  on  Green  bigr. — ^Thns  remoto  uid  iso- 
lated, the  great  lake  oontinned  almost  unknown 
nearlytothemiddleofthepresentcentory.  Even 
the  settlements  of  the  Indians  upon  its  shores 
were  unimportant,  except  at  Sault  8te.  Marie, 
where  they  procured  abundance  of  white  fish, 
trout,  dec,  and  at  La  Pointo,  a  pleasant  island 
near  the  upper  extremity.  They  often  traversed 
its  waters,  however,  in  their  hunting,  fishing, 
and  warlike  excursions,  keeping  near  the  shores 
in  their  firail  bark  canoes.  The  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sionariea  visited  them  in  these  bannts,  and  the 
French  voyagmn  and  fur  traders  were  early 
acquainted  with  the  lake,  as  they  made  it  a 
part  of  their  great  routo  to  the  more  distant 
fa«dii%  posts  of  the  north-west  (See  Fob.) 
xhe  earuest  mention  made  of  the  lake  is  in  the 
aooonnt  of  the  expedition  of  the  two  misnona- 


ries,  Charles  B^mbanlt  and  Isaac  Jognes,  who, 
aa.  Sept  7, 1641,  th^  misnon  at  the  head 
<tf  the  bay  of  Pentaugaishene  (in  Geoman  bs;) 

and  passed  up  in  a  birch  canoe  to  Mult  Ste. 
Marie.  There  they  found  a  village  of  2,000 
Chippewa  Indians,  and  from  them  heard  of  the 
lake  beyond,  which  they  called  Kitohi-gnmmi 
(big  lake),  greater  than  either  of  the  lower 
lakes,  and  reaching  toward  the  west  to  the 
country  of  their  dreaded  enemies  the  Sioux, 
and  to  the  great  prairies,  where  roamed  herds 
of  buffalo  and  deer.  Ben6  Mesnard  passed 
up  into  the  lake  in  1660,  and  spent  the  winter 
on  Point  Eeweoiaw  on  the  S.  coast;  and  in 
August  the  next  year  he  was  lost  In  the  woods 
between  the  head  of  Portage  lake  and  Lake 
Superior.  Allonec,  another  mis^nuy,  trav> 
eraed  the  lake  in  1666,  and  remained  two 
years,  visiting  its  shores  aa  far  as  Fond  da  L&o, 
where  he  learned  .from  the  Sioux  of  the  gmt 
river  Messepi  (Misn^ppi).  In  1666  a  perma- 
nent mission  was  estabushed  at  Sault  Ste.  Uarie 
by  Claude  Dablon  and  Jacques  Marquette;  and 
in  May,  1671,  at  a  grand  council  assembled  at 
this  place,  at  which  were  present  officers  of  the 
king  of  France,  fonnal  poeseseion  was  taken  of 
the  country  for  the  French  crown.  In  a  vol- 
ume of  the  illations  de  et  qui  a'ett  pam  de  plvt 
ramarqwihle  am  mrniont  da  p&re»  de  la  coiMNt* 
gnie  de  Jisut  en  la  Nbvtelle  France,  published  in 
1672,  there  is  a  very  creditable  map  of  the  lake 
for  the  opportunities  there  had  been  of  prepar- 
ing it  TLa  occurrence  of  native  copper  in  this 
region  was  noticed  as  early  as  16fi9-'60 ;  and 
it  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  theSelatum  of 
1669-'70.  Charlevoix,  m  his  Hutoire  de  la 
N'ouveUe  tk-anee  (Paris,  1744),  also  makes  men- 
tion of  copper,  and  of  its  being  collected  and 
made  into  chandeliers,  crosses,  and  censers  at 
Sault  Sto.  Marie.  -  The  first  Englishman  wbo 
spent  some  time  at  Lake  Superior  was  a  trader 
named  Alexander  Henry,  who  was  attracted  by 
the  indications  of  copper  mines  in  the  r^on, 
and  in  1771  employed  men  to  commence  min- 
ing near  the  forks  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  and 
in  1772  removed  them  to  the  H.  shore  of  the 
lake;  the  eutorprise,  however,  proved  uneae- 
cessftd.  An  acooont  of  his  experience  of  16 
years  In  this  part  of  the  country  was  published 
in  a  volume,  of  travds  and  adventorea  in  1809. 
Gen.  OasB  conducted  an  exploration  throopi 
the  lake  country  in  1820  for  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  who  aoeom- 
panied  the  expedition  as  mineralopst  and  geol- 
ogist, published  his  observations  in  a  work  ■ 
entitled  "Narrative  Journal  of  Travels"  (Alba- 
ny, 1821).  Miuor  Long,  in  returning  from  hia 
western  expedition,  of  1819-'20,  passed  along 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  region 
is  noticed  in  the  report  by  W.  H.  Keaong 
(Philadelphia,  1824).  The  United  States  »■ 
quired  poBseswon  of  the  territory  lying  8.  of  we 
£.  portion  of  the  hike  by  treaties  with  the  m- 
diaos  in  1986-7,  and  of  tiie  remainder  as  fSar  up 
as  Montreal  river  in  1842-'8;  and  immediiiely 
afterward  surveys  and  geolc^ical  exploration! 
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▼ere  undertaken  hy  the  general  fforemmttit 
and  the  state  of  liQohigaii,  fbllowed  hj  a  mul- 
tttade  of  private  and  company  enterpriaea  set 
on  foot  firom  the  eastern  and  weatem  states 
wilSi  the  view  of  Mooring  tSie  beat  of  the  cop- 
per mines.  For  an  adoonnt  of  the  reaonroes  of 
this  region  in  the  nsrfid  metals,  see  Ooppeb 
HiMxa,  ToL  p.  666 ;  lBON,To].ix.p.  594;  and 
Xros  MAinjFA.oTusB,  p.  609.  Other  matters  of 
interest  relating  to  the  lake  are  alladed  to  in 
Fes,  Tol.  Tiii.  p.  20. — Lake  Saperior  is  sapplied 
bj-  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  territory 
through  a  moltitade  of  rirers,  none  however 
of  large  size.  High  lands  in  general  lie  near 
the  coast,  the  long  slopes  from  which  are  di- 
rected away  ft-om  the  lake  and  the  short  slopes 
toward  it.  The  rapid  fall  prevents  the  naviga- 
tion  even  bj  oanoes  of  most  of  these  streams, 
hot  proridea  exoelimt  water  power,  which  la 
almost  everywhere  avtilahle.  At  tiie  head 
of  the  lake  ttie  St.  Loais  enters  from  the 
N.,  where  its  waters,  navigable  only  by  light 
eano^  interlock  with  those  of  the  Mississippi 
and  with  those  that  flow  into  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  Montreal  river,  which  divides  Wisoon- 
flin  from  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  is 
navigable  by  canoes  only  in  the  places  between 
its  nameroas  fEUls.  The  Ontonagon,  the  most 
important  of  the  rivers,  is  entered  by  the  ves- 
sels that  navigate  the  lake,  and  is  ascended  by 
flat  boats  np  to  the  range  of  the  trap  hills  that 
contdn  the  copper  minea,  20  m.  above  its  month. 
This  river  wiu  its  branches  drains  an  area  of 
aboQt  1,800  sq.  m.  Its  E.  branch  heads  near  a 
branch  of  the  next  lai^est  river,  the  Stargeon, 
which  fllows  into  PorUge  lake  at  the  base  of 
Keweenaw  point.  ThissmaIlIake,whic&idmo8t 
enta  throngh  the  point,  is  by  improvements  at 
fta  onUet  rendered  nav^cable  for  the  lake  boats, 
and  they  pass  np  close  to  the  important  mines 
worked  npon  its  banks.  The  rivers  on  the  K. 
side  flow  throngh  a  rongh  granitic  country, 
and  are  intermpted  by  namerons  &lls,  many 
of  which  are  highly  piotaresqne.  The  coast 
of  the  lake  is  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  on 
the  N.  side  is  mach  indented  by  deep  bays  sot- 
rounded  with  high  rooky  cliff's,  back  of  which 
the  country  soon  rises  in  bleak  and  dreary 
moantaioa.  Numerous  islands  are  scattered 
abont  this  portion  of  the  coast,.and  many  of 
Ihem  rise  precipitoosly  to  great  heights  direct- 
ly np  from  the  deep  water.  Some  present 
castellated  walla  of  ba^t,  and  some  rise  in 
granitlo  peaks  to  various  elevations  np  to  1,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Nowhere 
upon  our  inland  waters  is  the  scenery  so  bold 
and  grand  as  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  irregularities  of  the  coast  with  GxB  general 
depth  of  water  here  afford  numeronsgood  har- 
bors, which  however  in  this  nnfrequented  re- 
gion are  as  yet  of  little  service,  while  on  the 
opposite  coast  such  places  of  refoge  are  mnoh 
wanted. — The  largest  island  in  the  lake  la  lale 
Boyale,  20  m.  from  the  N.  shore  and  45  m. 
from  Keweenaw  point.  It  extends  N.  E.  and 
8.  W.  45  m.,  with  a  breadtiii  of  8  m.,  and  ia 


made  np  of  pardlel  ridges  of  amTgdaloldal  trqp, 
greenstone,  and  sandstone,  following  the  same 
course  with  the  island,  and  at  the  N.  S.  extrem- 
ity-mnningout  in  long  fingws  into  the  lake.  The 
barilwn  <m  tiie  ddea  are  elongated  inleta,  due 
to  the  same  geological  stmctore ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  those  on  the  opposdte  ahon  d 
Keweenaw  point  The  determmation  of  the 
coast  lines  by  the  wearing  action  of  &e  waters 
upon  rooks  of  different  degrees  of  hardness  is 
remarkably  exemplified  everywhere  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Saperior.  The  great  waves, 
often  heavily  charged  with  ice  and  driven  by 
the  terrific  storms  of  this  northern  region,  bat- 
ter with  tremendous  force  the  hardest  rooks, 
aai  In  the  long  succession  of  ages  scoop  out 
the  softer  strata,  following  them  up  the  narrow 
lines  of  their  beading,  or  excavating  them  from 
their  more  iir^nlar  repositories,  leaving' the 
hi^  eli&  worn  into  strange  forms  snggeative 
of  mde  arohiteotnral  reaemblanceB,  and '. 
OMDbed  with  oaves,  into  Vhioh  whan  the 
is  still  boats  may  enter.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  predpitons  walls  of  red  sandstone  on  tiie 
S.  coast,  famous  in  all  the  earlier  accounts  of 
tiie  lake  as  the  "Pictured  Bocks."  They  stand 
opposite  the  greatest  widlii  of  the  lake  and  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  force  of  the  heavy  storms 
from  the  north.  The  effect  of  the  waves  upon 
them  is  not  only  seen  in  tiieir  irregular  shapes, 
bnt  the  sand  derived  from  Uieir  disintegration 
is  swept  down  the  coast  below  and  ridsed  by 
the  winds  into  long  lines  of  sandy  cliffs.  At 
the  place  called  the  Grand  Sable  these  are  from 
100  to  800  feet  hi^  and  the  rof^on  around 
oonsists  of  hills  of  dnfling  sand.  Similar  ex- 
posures of  red  sandstone  wiOi  sandy  beaehea 
and  oUfl^  in  their  vicinity  form  porliona  of  the 
coast  above  Keweenaw  point  The  pdnt  itaelf 
is  formed  of  ridges  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  green- 
stone, and  sandstone,  like  tiiose  of  Isle  Boyale, 
which  toward  the  S.  W.  gradually  recede  from 
the  coast  At  the  F(ncu{^e  mountains,  20  m. 
above  the  Ontonagon  river,  the  same  forma- 
tions again  appear  in  bold  hills  ridng  near  the 
lake  to  more  than  1,000  ^t  in  height,  and 
other  groups  of  the  same  rocks  oontinne  to  be 
met  with  in  proceeding  to  Fond  dn  Lao.  The 
str^ht  line  of  coast  thence  to  Pigeon  river, 
running  with  tiie  course  of  the  stratification,  is 
composed  of  metamorphie  slates  and  sand- 
stones witib  interstn^fied  tr^a  and  porphy- 
ries. Dikes  of  greenstme  frequently  cut  aorois 
the  strata ;  and  comparatively  recent  dmodts 
of  red  clay,  marl,  and  drift  occanonaUy  inteN 
rapt  the  superficial  continuity  of  the  older  for- 
mations. The  ar^laceouB  elates,  hornblende, 
and  granitic  rocks  that  form  the  hills  back  from 
the  ^oro  come  out  to  the  lake,  and  make  up 
the  mountainous  coast  abont  Thunder  bay  and 
Neepigou  bay  on  the  extreme  N.  of  the  lake. 
Veins  of  copper  ores  are  frequMit  among  the 
rocky  islands  of  this  vicinity,  and  on  one  known 
as  Prince's  island  the  orea  were  found  to  be 
highly  argentiferous.  No  mines,  however,  are 
now  worked  on  the  N.  diore.  Fartli«r  east, 
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the  Todcs  on  this  ^e  are  more  of  granitio 
oharaoter.  Headlands  of  granite  and  basalt 
are  met  vith  on  the  S.  coast  also  between  the 
Flctored  Rocks  and  Keweenaw  baj.  ICohi- 
inooten  island,  belonging  to  Canada,  is  of 
greenstone,  and  contains  native  copper  and  sil- 
ver ;  but  the  attempts  to  work  the  mines  have 
not  been  snoceMfol.  The  island  is  18  m.  long, 
and  the  hills  apon  it  rise  to  the  height  of  800 
feet.  Of  the  islands  on  the  8.  side,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  Grand  island,  just  above  the 
Piotnred  Bocks,  a  fertile  tract  of  land  covered 
with  sagar  maples,  birch,  and  other  hard 
woods,  and  now  partly  under  cultivation ;  it 
makes  a  fine  harbor  on  its  S.  side.  Between 
it  and  Keweenaw  point,  and  hardly  within  sight 
of  land,  is  a  remarkable  rock  of  metamortdioeed 
saqdstone,  standing  abont  4  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, and  ocoopying  a  wpaine  of  abont  60  80 
feet.  DaDgeroiis  shoals  extend  from  it  N.  N. 
E.  and  N.  N.  W.  in  parallel  ridgea  with  deep 
intervening'  hollows.*  Near  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake  is  the  gronp  of  islands  call- 
ed the  Apostles,  upon  tiie  largest  of  which, 
Hadeleine  island,  is  the  old  Indian  settlement 
and  trading  post  of  La  Pointe.  Near  it  on 
the  mainWid  is  the  new  settlement  of  Bay- 
field, and  above  at  Fond  du  Lac  the  new  town 
of  Superior.  The  other  settlements  of  impor- 
tance are  those  on  the  range  of  the  copper  and 
iron  mines,  and  at  their  outlets  at  the  month 
of  the  Ontonagon,  Eagle  Biver,  Eagle  Harbor, 
and  Oopper  Harbor  on  Keweenaw  point,  and 
the  town  Harqnette  above  Grand  island. 
A  considerable  population  is  supported  on  the 
shores  of  Portage  lake,  where  several  very  rich 
copper  mines  are  worked  in  the  trap  range 
which  crosses  this  lake.  At  the  head  of  Ke- 
weenaw bay  is  an  old  Indian  settlement  and 
mission  called  L'Anse;  and  on  Thunder  bay 
was  formerly  another  at  the  Canadian  trading 
post  called  Fort  William,  on  the  route  by  the 
Kaministiqnia  river  to  the  more  remote  posts 
to  the  N.  W. — ^The  country  immediately  border- 
ing Lake  Superior  is  for  the  most  part  either 
too  ssndy  or  too  jocky  for  fertility ;  but  a  few 
miles  back  on  the  8.  coast,  especially  on  the 
trap  ranges,  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  sup- 
ports fine  forests  of  hard  maple,  birch,  red  o^ 
hemlock,  and  in  the  lower  grounds  white 
oedar,  spruoe,  tamarao,  Ac  white  pine  is 
scattered  through  the  woods  everywhere,  and 
is  very  abundant  ftbont  the  beads  of  most  of 
the  rivers.  On  the  N.  shore  the  forest  growth 
is  of  the  inferior  sorts  of  wood,  and  the  trees 
are  mostly  stunted.  On  the  islands  the  birches, 
poplars,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedars  run  up  in  long 
slender  poles,  and  the  rocks  are  often  covered 
deep  with  moss,  making  the  travelling  over 
them  dangerous  fVom  the  hidden  cavities.  Mul- 
tttudes  of  bushes  spring  up  where  the  wooded 
hillsides  have  been  burned  over,  and  the  most 
abundant  everywhere  among  them  is  the  wild 
raspberry.  Its  fine  fruit  may  sometimes  be 
gathered  on  the  N.  shore,  together  with  wild 
onrrants,  goosebeniea,  strawberriea,  whorUe- 


berriea,  blueberries,  mountain  cranberries,  wild 
cherries,  and  oUier  fruits,  all  ripuiing  together 
in  the  short  smnmer  of  tlds  high  northern  lat- 
itude. The  orope  that  thrive  best  upon  the 
fiums  abont  the  mines  are  potatoes,  tumipe, 
bay,  and  oata.  Tbe  natural  meadowa  about 
the  small  lakes  and  others  produced  by  old 
beaver  dams  make  excellent  pasturage  as  well 
as  mowing,  and  cattle  find  good,  grazing  also 
during  the  summer  by  ranging  tiirough  the' 
woods.  Com  does  not  mature,  but  most  gar- 
den vegetables,  as  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  beeta, 
carrots,  cucumbers,  Ac.^  thrive  luxuriantly. 
Thou{^  the  sunmiers  are  short,  the  days  are 
long,  and  vegetation  under  the  continued  sun- 
light comes  forward  with  surprising  rapidity. 
Tlm  deep  covering  of  snow,  which  lasts  almost 
from  the  first  fall  to  the  opening  of  spring, 
keeps  the  ground  wann  udA  mellow,  in  exed- 
lent  order  for  the  next  crop.  It  rarely  freezes 
under  this  protection,  and  potatoes  often  renew 
themselves  without  replanting;  they  have  bcwi 
found  growing  as  if  wild  in  a  swamp  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ontonagon,  in  Iimd  Uiat  could  not 
have  been  planted  for  10  years  or  more.  There 
are  few  good  roads  through  the  country,  the 
travelling  in  the  summer  being  chiefly  by  wa- 
ter ;  in  the  winter  the  underbrush  is  mostly 
covered  by  the  snow,  and  as  this  falls  nearly 
every  day  and  freezes  every  night,  a  hard  crust 
is  found  almost  everywhere  upon  which  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  snow  shoes  pass  easily 
through  the  woods  in  any  direction.  The 
country  contains'  U^e  game ;  deer  are  scarce^ 
and  the  animals  hnnted  for  th«r  fors,  as  the 
beaver,  otter,  marten,  Knd  silver  fox,  have  bean 
ahnost  extenninated.  Wolves  are  nadj  en- 
countered, and  the  largest  animal  often  met 
with  is  the  porcupine.  Partridges  are  abim- 
dant,  wild  pigeons  also  in  some  seasons,  and 
ducks  upCHi  the  rivers.  The  lake  conUuns  many 
varieties  of  excellent  fish,  some  of  which,  as 
tiie  white  fish,  are  better  than  some  kinds  found 
in  the  lower  lakes.  Lake  trout  are  canght  of 
large  sizes,  bat  they  are  inferior  to  the  rarer 
siskiwit  and  musofdonge.  Suckers  are  abun- 
dant, and  brook  trout  are  common  in  nearly 
all  the  rivers  and  brooks. — The  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  lake  have  been  stated  in  the 
articles  Cop^kb  Uihbs  and  Ibok  Uahutaotube, 
already  referred  to,  up'  to  the  time  when  the 
volumes  containing  those  titles  were  printed. 
The  statistics  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables  from  the 
circulars  of  Messrs.  Dupee,  Bedc,  and  Sayles 
of  Boston: 
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Hm  prodnction  of  the  sereral  mines  for  the 
last  S  years  in  rongh  copper  aa  shipped  was  as 
follows,  the  weights  of  the  bftrrets  being  de- 
ducted, and  the  molts  given  in  tons  of  2,000 
Um.  and  tenths : 
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The  annual  shipments  of  roogh  copper,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statements  made  to  Uie  Michi- 
gan l^iialfttore,  have  been  as  follovs : 

1898,  tflOi  1,468 

18M,  »    3  800 

1886,  »   8,198 

im,  »   US  isso,  <*   

ISH    "    758  1857.  «   5t5» 

"    MO  1858,  »    0^890 

1861,    «    878   I8S9,   •    7,845 

laaa;  -   S8i  iseo^  **   9,900 

The  shipments  of  iron  ores  from  the  lake  have 
been  as  follows;  commencing  in  186S : 


I8B6,  tons   1.457 

1354,    *   11,597 

18W.    "   30.184 

"  aajm 


I8W,  tons   B0.O0O 

ISm,   «    150,268 

1861,  »    60,000 


In  1861  onlr  about  8,000  tons  were  shipped 
after  the  middle  of  September,  sU  the  vessels 
luTmg  been  withdrawn  to  go  into  the  grain 
trade.  The  {wodaction  of  pig  iron  in  1858  was 

*  IVom  tribatora,  Tlw  mlno  now  Moan  to  the  Pitts. 
Ml  sad  Bosloa  «anipMi7. 


i^OOO  tons ;  In  1869,  6,000 ;  and  in  1860,  6,600. 
In  1661  there  were  5,289  tons  ehipped,  and  the 
prodiuit,  it  is  thought,  was  larger  than  in  1860. 
The  average  valae  of  the  ore  delivered  on  the 
docks  ready  for  shipment  is  about  $3  per  ton 
gross,  and  of  pig  iron  about  $22.60  per  ton. 

8UQUAMISH,  a  new  W.  co.  of  Washington 
territory,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Bawamish  river;  area,  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  162. 

SURAT,  a  walled  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Gnzerat,  mtnated  upon  the  left  bank  at 
the  river  Tnptee,  20  ra.  from  its  month  in  the 
golf  of  Oambay,  and  160  m.  K.  from  Bombay ; 
pop.  180,000.  There  is  an  English  chorch,  sev- 
eral handsome  mosqaes  and  temples,  nnmer- 
ous  Hindoo  and  other  schools,  ana  an  extraor- 
dinary institution,  called  the  Banian  hospital, 
founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Jains,  for 
the  treatment  and  onre  of  diseased  animals  of 
alt  dMcriptions. — Surat  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  is  mentioned  in  the  andent  Sanscrit 
poem,  the  Ramt^ana.  When  the  Mohamme- 
dans ruled  Kndostan  it  was  their  chief  port 
of  embarkation  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Keooa. 
The  Portuguese  began  to  trade  with  Barat  at>oat 
1561 ;  and  in  1606  the  English  obtained  com- 
mercif^  privileges  from  the  emperor  Jehanghir. 
Jr  1612  they  estaldiahed  a  ibotory,  and  8  years 
afterward  it  became  their  chief  station  on  the 
W.  coast  of  India,  and  remained  so  till  1686, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Bomb^.  In  1796  the 
population  was  estimated  at  600,000,  and  it  had 
•then  greatly  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  its  trade.  In  1800  the  Bntish  took  the 
entire  government  from  the  nabob,  allowing 
him  to  retain  his  rank,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
and  his  heirs  100,000  mpees  ($60,000)  anna- 
ally,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  Borplus  revenue, 
after  deducting  the 'expenses  of  collection. 

StJRETT,  in-  law,  a  person  who  binds  him- 
self to  fulfil,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  en- 
gagement of  the  principal  obligor.  For  those 
cases  in  which  the  sarety  e^qnvsslf  assumes 
the  obligation  technically  laiown  as  a  guar- 
anty, or  in  other  words  engages  for  the  per- 
fbrmanoe  of  another,  see  the  article  Gvut- 
ANTT.  When  two  parties  join  in  making  a 
promissory  note,  as  matter  of  strict  law,  boUi 
promisors  are  equally  liable ;  bnt  if  it  be  shown 
that,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  note  was  given  at 
the  request  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  of 
the  makers,  he  is,  equitably  at  least,  primarily 
responsible  for  payment  of  the  whole ;  or  in 
other  words,  he  is  the  principal  in  the  obliga- 
tion, while  his  co-signer  is  the  surety.  So  if  a 
sale  be  made  to  two  on  the  faith  of  their  joint 

Sromise  of  payment,  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
uyers  is  the  same  whether  the  promise  was 
^ven  for  the  common  advantage,  or  was  de- 
signed only  to  enable  one  to  make  the  purchase 
by  assisting  him  with  the  oredit  of  uie  other. 
But  if  the  purchase  were  in  feet  made  nnder 
the  latter  conation,  the  effect  is  in  equity  to 
raise  the  relation  of  principal  and  snr^,  and 
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to  throw  apOD  the  former  the  whole  burden  of 
the  performance.  If,  then,  in  caae  either  of  the 
note  or  the  sale,  the  soretj  in  fact  be  compel- 
led (as,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  obligation, 
he  obrionalj  may  be)  to  pay  the  whole,  equity 
declares  that  he  is  entitled  to  complete  reim- 
borsemen't  fi-om  the  principal  in  fact,  or  in 
other  words,  from  him  who  gets  all  the  benefit 
and  is  tiimfore  reaUy  the  responsible  party. 
Eqoity  also  declares  titat,  In  <n:der  to  secure 
this  reimbnrsement,  the  sorety  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  seonrity  which  dther  the 
mles  of  law  or  the  express  acts  of  the  parties 
have  given  to  the  obligee  or  creditor ;  and  if,  by 
any  negligence  or  other  acts,  the  obligee  defeat 
these  rights  of  the  surety,  he  forfeits  his  right 
of  action  against  hinx  It  may  be  proved  in  a 
common  law  court,  by  any  competent  evidence, 
that  in  a  contract  executed  by  two,  one  was 
principal  and  the  other  was  surety,  even  thongh 
the  contract  neither  disclose  nor  snggert  any 
Each  thing.  If  the  creditor  or  obligee  is  fair- 
ly informed  of  the  relation  of  principal  and 
snrety  existing  between  the  parties,  he  is  bound 
to  take  care  t£at  no  act  of  his  shall  destroy  or 
lessen  the  surety**  right  of  indemnity  from  Hie 
principal  debtor.  If  therefore  be  declare  that 
ne  will  look  solely  to  the  principal  for  payment, 
so  that  the  surety  is  induced  to  omit  takmg  se- 
curity from  the  latter ;  or  if  he  tell  the  snrety 
that  the  debt  has  been  paid  so  that  be  relin- 
quish to  the  principal  his  security;  the  sure^ 
will  be  in  botii  cases  disobarged  from  his  obli- 
gation to  the  obligee.  Bat  though  the  debt  be 
already  due,  the  mere  inaction  of  the  creditor 
to  pursue  his  remedies  agdnst  the  principal 
will  not  discharge  the  surety,  nor  will  positive 
indulgence  to  ^e  principal  have  this  effect ; 
but  if  the  delay  be  granted  in  pursuance  of  any 
binding  agreement  with  the  principal,  so  tbat 
the  surety  cannot  pay  the  debt  and  then  proceed 
for  indemnity  agunst  the  principal,  the  ore^ 
w's  act  rdeases  the  surety.  The  mere  anspoi- 
^on  of  proceedings  once  commenced  against  the 
prinoitMU  does  not  discharge  the  auretv ;  for  as 
no  positive  advantage  has  been  gained  against 
the  principal,  the  snrety  has  no  more  ground  for 
complaint  than  he  has  in  the  case  of  mere  inac- 
tion. But  as  the  surety  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  securities  given  by  the  principal,  be  is 
discharged  if  the  creditor's  inaction  or  negli- 
gence have  rendered  these  securities  valueless. 
So,  when  a  creditor  had  surrendered  to  the 
prhicipal  debtor  a  horse  and  mg  belonging  to 
the  h^ter,  which  he  had  held  as  security  for 
the  debt,  it  was  dedded  that  his  act  barred 
any  inwweding  agdnst  the  surety.  In  short, 
tboDgh  the  oraditOT  is  not  bound,  so  &r  as 
the  snrety  la  conoenied,  to  porsue  t^e  ordi- 
nary legu  remedies  against  the  principal,  -yet 
he  is  bound,  in  respect  to  all  remedies  given 
him  by  way  of  pledge  or  security  or  by  other 
act  of  the  parties,  to  hold  or  pursue  them  dili- 
gently in  behalf  of  the  surety ;  and  if  he  relin- 
quish  any  such  remedy  without  the  Imowledge 
or  ag^nst  the  will  of  the  sore^,  he  shall  kee 


his  claim  against  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  tbe 
right  surrendered.  It  has  been  held  in  a  lead- 
ing  case  in  New  Tork,  that  if  an  obligee  or 
holder  of  a  note,  who  is  requested  by  a  snre^ 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  collect  the  money 
of  the  principal,  who  is  then  solvent,  omita  to 
proceed  against  the  principal,  and  the  latter 
afterward  becomes  insolvent,  the  snrety  will 
be  uonerated  at  law.  But  in  many  of  the 
states  this  doctrine  has  been  r^ected,  and  even 
in  New  York,  it  has  been  partifuly  diupprov«d. 
The  general  gronnd  of  objeotton  to  it  is  that, 
though  a  surety  may,  through  a  court  oi  equi- 
ty, compel  a  creditor  to  prosecote  his  demand 
ag^unst  the  principal,  mere  notice  or  request 
in  paia  to  do  so  gives  the  surety  no  oldm  to 
be  discharged.  On  the  gronnd  Uiat  there  waa 
no  court  of  chancery  in  Pennsylvania,  it  waa 
held  there  that  the  surety's  request  must  suf> 
fice  to  release  him,  as  otherwise  there  were  no 
means  of  enforcing  his  rights.  In  some  of  the 
states,  however,  t£e  mle  adopted  in  the  lead- 
ing case  in  New  York  has  been  embodied,  with 
some  restrictions,  in  express  statutes. 

SVBF  BIBD  (aphriMa  tirgata,  Gray),  a 
wading  bird  of  the  plover  fiunily,  and  snb- 
family  dneHnm  or  tnmstones.  The  bill  is  aboot 
as  long  as  the  head,  with  vaulted  obtuse  tip  and 
compressed  sides ;  wings  long  and  pomted, 
with  the  first  qutU  the  longest ;  tail  moderate 
and  even ;  tarsi  long  as  middle  toe,  robust,  wiUi 
small  irregular  scales;  toes  long,  free  at  the 
base,  sides  of  anterior  ones  margined,  and  hind 
one  elevated,  slender,  and  partly  resting  on 
the  ground.  It  is  .about  10  inches  long,  with 
the  wing  7 ;  dark  brown  above,  lighter  on  the 
wing  coverts,  with  white  spots  and  stripes  on 
the  head  and  neck ;  upper  t^  coverts  and  haatl 
half  of  tail  white,  the  latter  terminated  with 
brownish  black;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 
ashy  in  frcmt,  eiwh  Usattier  having  a  tuvwnish 
Ua^  crescent.  It  is  fbirad  cm  the  Fadfio 
coast  of  North  and  Sonth  America,  and  in  tiie 
Suidwioh  islands,  migrating  from  northera  to 
temperate  regions  in  winter  and  back  again  in 
summer.  It  is  usually  seen  on  the  edge  of 
steep  rocks,  among  the  retreating  waves, 
searching  for  small  moUusks  and  marine  ani- 
mals, allowing  the  surf  sometimes  to  dash  over 
it,  whence  the  common  name ;  its  fli^t  is  dunrt, 
with  a  quick  and  Jerking  motion. 

SURGEON.   See  PnysicuK  and  Susokoit. 

8UBGE0N,  a  bird  of  the  stork  family.  See 
Jacana. 

8URGEBT,  or  OHmrEGWiT  (Gr.  the 
hand,  and  (pyov,  labor),  that  department  of  the 
art  of  healing  which  appertains  to  the  ^agno- 
ria,  pn^oria,  and  treatmoit  of  the  dass  of 
diseases  which  reqidre  manual  or  instrumental 
measures  for  their  cure.  The  sphere  of  surgery 
is  more  limited  and  at  the  same  time  more  ao* 
ourately  defined  than  that  of  medidne.  Bur- 
gery  divides  tissues  or  parts  improperly  united, 
and  unites  those  which  nave  been  mvided  when 
they  should  remain  in  union ;  separates  what- 
ever has  become  dangerous  or  inccuiveaient  to 
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the  piUent;  remoTes  fore!^  bodies,  or  puts 
of  the  body  which  from  disease  or  lose  of  vi- 
tality have  beocHDe  foreign,  whenevw  they  exert 
a  hnrtftil  inflnenoe  on  the  animal  economy ;  re- 
stores to  thur  cavity  or  replaces  la  their  nor- 
nal  position  portions  of  the  body  which  have 
beooDM  dimlMedf  ohecb  the  lose  of  Mood 
from  woimaed  or  divided  blood  vessels;  re- 
docas  <i*fl»«>T"«*=^"t  or  removes  the  pnrnlent 
or  phlegmonous  matter  which  may  have  been 
deposited  by  them ;  repairs  and  corrects  deform- 
ttUs  and  distortions;  and  effects  the  replaoe- 
meut  of  lost  tissaee.  Its  means  of  aooomplish- 
ing  these  results  are  the  hand,  lint,  bandages, 
and  apparatna  of  varioos  Idndsr  catting,  crash- 
ing, ana  probing  instmments,  catheters,  booses, 
soonds,  forceps,  speonia,  and  the  vanoos 
forms  of  c&ateries,  direct  and  indirect,  liquid 
and  solid. — The  earliest  snraeons  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  were  the  Egyptian  priests. 
Of  their  skill  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  Eenrick 
says  that  "  on  the  walls  of  the  rained  temples 
of  Thebes,  basso-rilieTos  have  been'fcmiid 
diqtUying  snrgical  operations  and  iustmmmts 
not  or  different  from  some  in  nse  In  mo^ra 
Umes.**  Aooording  to  Herodotni,  we  owe  to 
them  die  nse  of  the  moxa  and  the  ad^>tation 
ot  titi&caal  limbs.  Among  the  Jews  in  tbfdr 
early  history  th««  is  bnt  lUtle  evidence  of 
sargicftl  skill,  and  that  Uttle  is  confined  to  the 
pnesta.  Oircmn<Mon  was  indeed  skilfally  per- 
formed, bnt  this  required  little  sargioal  abihty; 
and  in  the  treatment  of  woon&  and  frac- 
tures, even  at  a  late  period  (3  Kings  i.  2),  the 
more  skilful  Phcanician  priests  seem  to  have 
been  preferred.  In  Greece,  snrgery  is  as  an- 
dent  as  the  mythic  period  of  its  history.  Obi- 
RHt  the  oentanr,  bom  in  Thessaly,  and  skilfhl 
in  the  applieation  of  soothing  herbs  to  wounds 
sod  bruises,  is  the  legendary  fiather  of  Greek 
Borgery.  Bat  .Aculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
■aid  by  some  to  have  been  the  papU  of  Ohiroo, 
tiiooi^  others  call  him  his  predecessor  and  su- 
pefiur,  won  the  highest  fame  in  that  early  time 
ror  surreal  skilL  He  is  said  to  have  been  dei- 
fied on  aooount  of  his  wonderftil  success  about 
60  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Temples  were 
reared  for  his  worship,  which  became  the  re- 
pontories  of  surgical  knowledge,  at  Epidauma, 
0»idus,  Cos,  and  Pei^amus.  Homer  has  im- 
mortalised his  two  sons,  Podalirius  and  Ma- 
ehaon,  the  companions  of  Agamemnon  in  the 
Trojan  war  (about  1102  B.  0.),  where  they 
rendered  essential  service  in  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Venesection  was  prac- 
tised by  Podalirius,  while  Machaon  possessed 
the  grnter  skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
Their  knowledge,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  simple  operations  like  the  removal 
of  darts,  the  cheeking  of  hsimorrhage,  and  the 
asutagiug  of  pain  by  soothing  applications. 
Of  the  treatment  of  fi-actores  they  i^pear  to 
have  been  entirely  ignorant,  for  in  the«e  Homer 
invtAes  Apollo  only,  never  calling  on  the  sur- 
gmafiv  aid.  For  600  yean  after  the  Tccgan 


war  we  find  little  said  of  the  surgeon's  art. 
The  Asolepiades,  or  descendants  of  JBsculapius, 
retained  the  monopcdy  of  this  as  well  as  medi- 
cine in  their  family.  They  had  established  in 
this  period  8  schools  of  medicine,  at  Bhodes, 
Onidus,  and  Cos.  Pythagoras,  abont  600  B.  0., 
established  at  Orotona  a  new  school  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  his  peooliar  philosophy  was 

Srobably  applied  to  the  art  of  healing ;  among 
a  early  papUs  was  Damocede^  emineDt  as  a 
sni^^n,  who  when  taken  o^>tive  by  the  Per- 
sians reduced  the  dislotuited  ankle  oi  Darius, 
and  removed  or  in  some  way  cured  the  can- 
cerous breast  of  his  queen  Atossa,  after  the 
Egyptian  physicians  had  fuled.  The  want  of 
anatomicu  knowledge,  no  dissections  being 
allowed,  was  a  fatal  bar  t9  any  considerable 
progress  in  surgery.  HippKKsrates  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  advanced  sui^cal  treat- 
ment; he  reduced  dislocatioos  and  adjusted 
fractmm,  olnmuly  it  is  true,  and  with  great 
pain  to  the  patient,  but  with  some  success ;  he 
used  the  trnthine,  many  times  nimeoessarily; 
he  mplied  the  foroeps  in  accouchement,  made 
incisions  into  the  kidney  for  the  removal  of 
oaloDli,  performed  amputations,  perforated  the 
cavUy  of  the  ribs  In  empyema  and  hydrothoraz, 
and  used  cauteries  of  aU  sorts,  moxas,  red-hot 
irons,  wood  saturated  with  oil,  Ac  He  also 
made  use  of  lints  and  issnes,  and  operated  for 
^(uZa  tn  ano.  Interdicted  from  human  disseo* 
tion,  he  practised  the  dissection  the  ape  tribe 
as  nearest  to  man  in  anatomical  structure,  and 
thus  obtained  much  knowledge.  For  more  than 
100  years  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates  we 
meet  few  names  of  note  in  surgery.  Diocleso 
Oarystns,  one  of  the  Asclepiades,  obtained  some 
notoriety  for  his  skill  in  wgunds  of  the  head ; 
and  Prazagoras  of  Oos,  the  last  eminent  name 
among  the  descendants  of  .^Esonlapius,  treated 

Siinsiy  and  other  diseases  of  the  Uiroat  by  ind- 
on  and  ezdslon,  and  made  incimons  into  the 
bowels  where  other  means  failed  to  remove  oIh 
stmctions.  The  founding  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  under  Ptolemy  Soter  in  800  B.  O.  was 
another  important  epoch  in  the  advance  of  sur- 
gery. Herophilns  and  Erasistratus,  the  two 
great  leaders  of  the  medical  school  of  that  uni- 
versity, if  it  may  be  so  colled,  were  eminent 
both  as  phyricians  and  snrgeons;  with  them 
commenced  the  practice  of  human  dissections. 
The  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies  direct  to  scirrhosities  and  tu- 
mors of  that  viscus  and  of  the  liver,  wen  among 
the  bold  operations  of  Erasistratus.  To  him 
also  belongs  the  inventum  and  application  of 
the  catheter  in  oases  of  retention  of  nrine. 
The  pupils  of  these  eminent  surgeons  invented 
bandages  of  peculiar  forms,  and  mtroduoed  the 
tourniquet  and  contrivances  for  redooing  dis- 
locations of  the  femur.  One  of  them,  Ammo- 
nios,  employed  an  instromeut  for  lithontriptio 
puiposes,  anticipating  Oiviale's  process. — Bome 
m  the  first  600  years  of  its  history  produced  no 
surgeon  of  note.  One  Arohagathns,  who,  with 
&  courage  worthy  oi  a  profoaoder  knowledge^ 
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aUempted  with  ill  snocess  some  operations  in 
the  oonsalates  of  Lnclns  jiEmiliaa  and  Siarcns 
Livias,  was  driren  from  the  city  bj  an  enraged 
populace.  Asclepiades  of  BithTnia  (96  B.  C.), 
thoQgh  attaining  some  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian, soon  abandoned  surffery  from  fear  of  the 
popnlaoe.  We  owe  to  him  faoverer  the  reo- 
ommwodalion  of  aenimnotni>e  in  ascites,  gen- 
eral and  local  blee^iK,  and  laryngotomy  in 
some  affections  of  tiie  throat.  Oelsas  was  the 
greatest  of  the  surgeons  of  ancient  Bome,  and 
his  olMerrations  on  iqjnries  of  the  head,  on 
cataract,  on.  the  ligattire  of  wounded  arteries, 
hernia,  lithottnny,  fractores  and  dislocatims, 
ampntatioDs,  and  carbunde,  are  all  folly  ac- 
cordant frith  oar  present  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  at  least  in  the  principles  laid  down. 
Aretffios,  the  first  to  use  the  cantharides  blister, 
Eeliodorns,  Antyllos,  and  Rnfos  the  Ephesian, 
all  of  whom  flourished  between  A.  B.  50  and 
120,  added  to  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the 
time  new  views  of  the  treatment  of  iiijuries 
of  the  head,  the  resort  to  arteriotomy  instead 
of  venesection  in  sadden  emer^des  of  in- 
flammatory action,  hronchotomy  in  some  acnte 
diswuies  of  the  throat,  the  radical  euro  of  hy- 
drocele by  free  incision  of  the  parts,  and  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder.  Galen  devoted  more 
attention  to  medicine  than  surgery,  but  his 
observations  on  hernia,  on  hixation  of  the 
femur  backward,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
ta-epbine  to  the  stenmm  in  empyema,  are  of 
importance.  In  the  early  period  of  Ohristiani- 
^snrgery  languished;  the  early  Ohristiaus  op- 
posed dissection  ss  strongly  as  the  pagans,  and 
by  attribating  the  power  of  healing  wounds  to 
martyrs  and  their  relics  disoourag«i  all  efforts 
at  improvement  in  sorgioal  Boienoe.  The  first 
eminent  name  among  tiie  so^eons  of  the  dark 
ages  is  A&tiaa  (600  to  660),  whose  nrgica]  writ- 
ings  are  numerous  and  valnable.  He  practised 
scarification  of  the  extremities  in  anasarca ; 
operated  for  anenrism ;  endeavored  to  dissolve 
urinary  calculi  by  internal  remedies;  removed 
haamonhindal  tumors  with  the  kuife ;  discussed 
with  great  ability  the  sabject  of  hernia  and  all 
the  operations  for  it;  and  wrote  largely  on  en- 
cysted tumors,  diseases  of  the  testes,  ii^uries  to 
nerves  and  tendons,  and  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Kingled  with  his  nnmerons  valnable  observer 
tions,  we  find,  however,  evidence  of  his  faith  in 
amoleta,  charms,  &c,  to  avert  or  cure  disease. 
Alezandw  of  Tralles,  a  yonnger  contemporary 
of  Afitias,  wrote  treanses,  now  lost,  on  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  on  flnetnres,  which  were  highly 
oonunended  for  their  originality  by  some  of 
his  suoceasors.  Panlus  .^Egineta,  in  the  Tth 
century,  was  a  surgeon  of  eminence  and  con- 
siderable originality.  His  6th  book  has  been 
considered  by  many  as  the  beet  body  of  surgi- 
cal knowledge  prior  to  the  revival  of  letters. 
He  recommended  topical  in  preference  to  gen- 
eral bleeding,  as  more  effective  in  reducing 
local  infiammation ;  resorted  to  copious  vene- 
seotioa  to  accelerate  the  painfol  descent  of 


calculi  through  the  nreters;  opoied  intonal 
abscesses  with  caustics ;  defined  the  points  for 
performing  paracentesis  in  ascites;  made  his 
mcision  in  lithotomy  on  one  side  of  the  raphe 
instead  of  the  centre  as  Oelsus  had  recommend- 
ed ;  nrged  Ute  necesuty  of  small  incisions  into 
the  bladder;  described  with  aooimcy  and  treat- 
ed with  mccess  many  the  nmnerooa  vari»> 
tioi  of  aneurism ;  j>erformed  extirpation  of  the 
mammn  by  crucial  imnsion ;  practised  both 
laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  the  latter  as  a 
means  of  carrying  on  respiration  during  occlu- 
sion of  the  larynx ;  treated  of  fractures  of  the 
patella;  and  was  the  ori^nator  of  the  obstetric 
operation  of  embryotomy. — ^The  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, who  rose  into  distinction  as  those  of 
the  "West  declined  in  reputation,  did  little  for 
surgery.  Bhazes  (85^982)  described  for  the 
first  time  ^ina  vmtota  and  ^na  iifida,  cauter- 
ized the  wounds  from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals, 
opposed  the  .use  of  the  knife  in  cancer  except 
when  limited  and  when  the  whole  tomor  could 
be  removed,  and  gave  a  clear  and  aati^sotMT 
deaoripEion  of  the  treatment  of  hernia.  Av£- 
cenna  (980-1036)  introduced  the  flexible  cathe- 
ter and  the  operation  of  depressioa  for  cataraot. 
Albucasis  (died  1122)  was  extremely  partial  to 
the  actual  cautery,  introduced  an  instrument 
for  the  cure  dlJUtula  Im^rytnulit,  invented  the 
probang,  and  in  wounds  of  the  intestine  prac- 
tised union  of  the  divided  parts  by  suture  with 
success.  Avenzoar,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century  resident  at  Seville  in  Spain,  wrote 
on  surgery,  but  added  little  that  was  new  to  the 
science. — In  Catholic  Europe  medical  practice 
aod  what  of  snrgery  remained  was  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  the  clei^  nntil,  by  the  edict  of 
the  council  of  Tours  in  1168,  they  were  inter- 
dicted ihmi  all  snrgical  practice.  The  Jews 
wore  at  this  period  and  for  a  century  or  two 
later  in  high  repute  as  physicians,  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  surgery.  Ouy  de 
Ghauliae,  a  priest,  compiled  from  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  authors  the  earliest  work  of  mod- 
em times  on  surgery,  but  with  very  little  judg- 
ment of  what  was  worth  retaining.  For  two 
oenturies  and  more  surgery  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  illiterate  barber  surgeons.  The 
revival  of  sui^cal  science  dates  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  Vraalins  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy 
m  Italy,  followed  soon  after  by  Fallopius  and 
Eustadiius.  Snrgery  was  then  for  the  first 
time  put  upon  a  sound  and  scientific  basis,  that 
of  careful  dissection,  and  Ambroiae  Par^  a 
French  army  surgeon  who  had  educated  him- 
sdf  in  anatomical  science,  was  the  first  of  its 
great  lights.  He  was  so^eon  suooessivety  to 
four  kings  of  France,  and  was  attached  to  the 
French  armies  as  surgeon-general  down  to 
1669.  To  him  we  owe  the  revival  and  im- 
provement of  the  practice  of  tying  the  arteries 
after  operations  or  wounds,  instead  of  cauteriz- 
ing them  with  hot  iron  or  boiling  oil.  His 
treatise  on  gun-shot  wounds,  though  the  first 
ever  written  on  that  subject,  is  a  work  of  great 
value.  The  pupils  of  Par6  added  little  lustre  to 
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ihtAc  mBst«T^8  namd;  bat  in  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the  1 6th  centory  Fabrimns  ab  Aqaapendente 
flourished  at  Padua,  and  his  Opera  Chirurgiea, 
the  first  really  valnable  treatise  oa  surgery  of 
modem  times,  passed  throogh  l7  editions.  He 
was  the  preceptor  of  Harvey.  Wis^ao,  ser- 
gMnt  snreecm  to  Oharles  II.,  was  the  first  emi- 
nent sargical  writer  mid  practitioner  in  England. 
His  recommendation  of  immediate  ampntation 
in  militaiy  praotioe,  when  the  preservation  of 
die  Umb  was  inq»c«d.ble,  3us  been  Avowed 
firran  that  time  to  the  present  Be  left  8  trea- 
&H.  on  BQrgery,  which  are  not  withont  value 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  flap  operation 
In  ampntation  la  claimed  for  James  Tonng,  an 
English  snrgeott  contemporary  with  Wiseman, 
and  also  for  two  French  stugeons,  Yerdnln 
moA  Sabanrin,  of  tiie  same  period.  In  Germany 
daring  this  centnry,  Hildanos,  Scoltetris,  Pnr- 
mann,  and  Heister  were  the  prindpal  sargical 
writers  and  practitioaers.  The  last  named,  a 
profeasor  in  the  oaiversity  of  Helmstedt,  was 
the  aathor  of  a  system  of  bqi^it  whidi  has 
been  translated  into  moat  of  tbe  langni^^  of 
Auope,  and  is  still  regarded  aa  an  authority. 
The  tendency  of  Oerman  sargery  at  this  period 
WIS  to  daring  and  daogeroas  operations.  In 
baly  Hie  principal  names  of  note  were  Talia- 
ootins,  the  orifpnator  of  restorative  sorgery  in 
Europe;  Oeesar  Magatoa,  who  greatly  rim- 
riified  the  treatment  of  wonnds ;  and  M.  A. 
Sevwinns,  who  banished  the  salves  and  plas- 
ters which  in  Italy  had  nsorped  the  place  of 
opoations.  The  18th  centnry  witnessed  a  still 
greater  advance  in  the  ecience,  resalting  alike 
mm  the  profoond  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal attainments  and  the  brilliant  genias  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  period.  In  England^  Fer^ 
eiral  Pott,  the  best  operator  of  his  time,  the 
Rformer  of  the  abases  of  the  actnal  cautery 
md  tiie  potoktial  esoharotios,  the  ^acoverer 
of  the  form  of  caries  of  the  vertebra  known 
if  his  name,  and  tiie  most  jn^dons  writer 
a  modem  times  on  finotares,  ampatationa, 
iirfnries  of  the  head,  and  diseases  of  the  spine ; 
Mm  and  William  Honter,  the  former  the  great- 
flit  master  of  the  principles  of  an^ry  m  the 
profeaaion ;  Oheselden  and  Bonglu,  both 
mons  as  lithotomists,  and  the  former  remark- 
ably saccessfal ;  Sharp,  the  able  aathor  of  the 
"  CMtical  Inqfliry  into  the  State  of  Salary ;" 
and  the  Drs.  Monro,  &ther  and  son,  are  among 
the  great  names  of  the  soi^cal  profeaaion.  In 
France  fioarished  Lapeyronie,  at  whose  instance 
Loais  XV.  in  1731  fonnded  the  academy  of  sar< 
gery;  Jean  I^aia  Petit,  the  greatest  French 
•orgeon  of  the  18th  oentnry;  Ledran,  Garan- 
geot,  and  the  iUnstriow  Desaolt,  tiie  ori^nfr- 
tor  of  dinieal  snrgioal  inatnietion  and  the  In- 
ventor of  nnmerons  admirable  apparatoses  for 
the  treatment  of  fraotore ;  with  a  host  of  others 
hardly  less  famons.  Among  the  celebrated 
nrgeons  ot  other  European  conntriee  were 
Koltoelli,  Korgagni,  Scarpa,  Bertrandi,  and 
Moeeati  in  Italy ;  Albinos,  Deventer,  and  0am- 
per  in  Holland;  and  Platner,  Boderer,  Oal- 


lisen,  Bambllla,  Theden,  and  Biohter  in 
many.  Daring  the  18th  century  the  ligature 
of  anenriGsnal  arteries  of  large  size,  the  treat- 
mmt  of  hernia  and  JUtula  in  ano,  the  cure  of 
JUtula  laehryntality  and  the  skilfiil  management 
of  dangerous  and  difficult  parturitions,  were  the 
most  important  branches  of  sargery  in  which 
there  was  a  material  advance  from  the  preced- 
ing century ;  the  proper  construction  of  instru- 
ments also  received  great  attention.  Hie  19th 
oentnry  has,  however,  done  mcne  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  8d«ice  than  all  the  oentariea 
which  have  preceded  it  In  England,  Aber- 
nethy.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  listen,  and  others  of 
the  highest  reputation  have  paned  away,  and 
others  hardly  less  eminent  remain ;  in  fVanoe, 
Dnpaytren,  Roax,  Lisfrano,  and  Lurey  had  no 
superiors  either  in  the  past  or  present;  and  in 
the  United  States,  where  sargery  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution  hardly  had  an  existence, 
and  the  surgeons  who  became  eminent  during 
the  war  did  so  rather  from  the  force  of  genins 
than  from  the  instruction  they  had  recdved, 
the  science  has  won  its  highest  trophies  in  the 
rdief  of  hnman  suffering.  The  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  theiAdUmmrgeonsof  thepraa- 
ant  centun-  has  been  directed  have  bem  not 
80  much  the  invents  or  origination  of  new 
and  darkig  operations,  though  the  pr<^edim 
has  not  been  wholly  free  frvm  the  charge  of 
indulging  in  "heroio"  ani^ry,  as  the  simplifl- 
cation  of  its  processes,  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
strumentalities used,  uie  introduction  of  ansae- 
thetios,  and  the  avoidance  of  capital  oper^ons 
wherever  the  desired  result  can  be  obtuned  by  a 
lessbriUiant  mode  of  treatment  The  following 
may  with  propriety  be  particularized  as  among 
the  improvements  of  the  age  in  snrgery :  re- 
section of  the  bones  at  the  joints ;  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  periosteum  and  consequent  devel<»- 
ment  of  new  bone ;  partial  ampntations  of  the 
foot;  ampntations  at  the  thigh  and  shoulder 
Joint ;  tJie  ligatare  of  arteries  within  the  trunk 
and  imme^ately  at  their  departure  from  it; 
the  resection  and  removal  of  portions  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  npper  or  lower  jaw ;  the  op- 
erations for  deft  or  defident  velum  palati  or 
palatine  vault;  the  opening  by  longitadina] 
section  of  the  air  passages  at  different  points  to 
avoid  asphyxia ;  the  resection  and  extirpation 
of  the  ateras,  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rectum ;  the  adoption  of  water 
dressings  in  the  treiatment  of  wonnds ;  the  in- 
troduction of  the  silver  sature ;  the  adoption 
of  the  gam  and  papier  maehS  splints  in  frac- 
tures; tiie  processes  for  remedying  disunited 
fracture :  the  sabstitution  of  mildbr  means  for 
the  trephine  in  all  except  the  most  serloos 
cases;  the  Improved  tredanent  of  nlcers  and 
abacesaes;  the  cure  of  the  most  formidable 
aneurisms  by  the  ligature  of  the  carotid,  sub- 
clavian, axiliary,  hameral,  uid  external  utA  in- 
ternal iliaos ;  tiie  treatment  of  varicose  vdns ; 
the  sucoessM  redaotioa  of  hernia ;  the  snocess- 
fril  treatment  of  calcnlns  both  by  lithotomy  and 
lithoMty,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  great  inq>rov»< 
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ment  in  the  prooeMes  and  inttnunenU  of  tiie 
latter  operation ;  the  treatment  of  striotnre,  of 
lujniies  and  diseases  of  the  trachea  and  laiTiiz, 
and  of  rectal  diseases ;  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  tamors,  whether  encysted,  fiitty,  Tascn- 
lar,  or  malignant ;  the  treatment  of  hjdrooele ; 
theenreofstraranuu;  the  restorative  Nooea- 
Mi,  by  which  the  nose,  Up,  &o.,  are  Te*i)xmed 
fron  acljaoent  tuMoea;  and  the  treatment  of 
hwel^andofolnb-foot  Uilit»r3r  nugaiy  has 
made  finest  advanoes  during  this  oentn^. 

SmtXNAV.  SeeOuuNA. 

SITRINAH,^  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  whi<^ 
rises  in  the  monntaios  on  the  S.  frontier,  flows 
throngh  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  faUs  into 
the  AlUntio  16  Di.  below  Paramaribo  after  a 
course  of  abont  800  m.  It  has  several  tribu- 
taries, (md  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  about 
80  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  banks  of  the  Surt- 
nam  are  generally  wooded,  and  between  Parv 
maribo  and  the  sea  are  well  cultivated. 

8UBOWIE0EI,  Wawbzthibo,  a  PoUah  au- 
thor, bom  near  Oneeen  in  1706,  died  in  War- 
saw, June  9,  1827.  He  studied  at  Warsaw, 
qiaitsome  yeanin  fiffeign  oountriea,  especially 
iSt  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  after  his  return  to 
Warsaw  held  various  civil  offices  in  the  national 
service.  His  principel  works  are:  Oupadiu 
pn&nw^  i  mitat  w  PoUeeQ^  On  the  I>eoIine 
of  Industry  and  Towns  in  Poland,"  Warsaw, 
1810),  and  SUdtenU  pountha  narod6a  tiawiaiA- 
MJdeh  (*'  Besearohes  on  the  Origin  of  the  Slavio 
Nations,"  Warsaw,  1820). 

SURPLIOE  (Lat.  miperptllkwm\  a  white 
linen  garment  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  per- 
fbrmance  of  divine  service.  It  ^fers  f romtbe 
alb  in  having  wider  sleeves,  and  was  introduced 
in  tiie  12t]k  centnry  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
^etinoti<m  between  tiie  dreeaes  of  the  mpencv 
and  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy. 

S0BBET,  a  8.  K  county  of  l^igland,  bound- 
ed N.  1^  lOddleeax,  fh>m  which  &  is  separated 
by  the  Thames,  K  by  Kent,  8.  by  Sussex,  W. 
by  Hampdure,  and  N.  W.  by  Berkshire ;  area, 
789  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  880,686.  Beside 
Sonthwaric  and  other  suburbs  of  London,  the 
moat  important  towns  are  Croydon,  Guildford, 
Kingston,  Epsom,  Beigate,  Farnham,  and  Go- 
dafaning.  That  part  of  Surrey  whictt  lies  on  the 
Thames  and  much  of  the  land  on  the  borders 
of  the  county  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile. 
Parts  of  the  shire  are  &med  for  the  beauty  of 
their  scenery.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
Wey,  Mole,  and  Waadle,  which  fiiD  into  the 
Thames.  There  are  extensive  market  gardens 
and  flower  ftrma,  where  bende  flowers  medi- 
dnal  herbs  a9e  raised  In  large  qnanttties.  Nn- 
jneross  canals  and  railroads  intersect  the  coun- 
ty. Bilk,  paper,  earthenware,  leather,  ale,  Ao., 
are  manu&ctnred.  Surrey  returns  11  members 
to  parliament. 

8UBRGT,  Eabl  ov.  See  Hovabd,  HmniT. 

SURRY.  L  A  8.  E.  CO.  of  Va.,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  James  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Blackwater 
river ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,188,  of 
whom  2j61£  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  aiod- 


crately  hilly  and  the  soil  fartile.  In  1860  ther 
productions  were 204,976  bushels  (tf  Indian  corn, 
86,183  of  wheat,  66,098  of  potatoes,  and  14,809 
of  peas  and  beans.  There  were  11  ohurclies. 
The  value  of  real  estate  in  1866  was  $860,121, 
blowing  an  inoreese  of  18  per  cent  sinee  1860. 
Capital,  Surry  Court  House.  IL  A  N.  W.  co. 
of  N.  C,  bordering  on  Ta.,  bounded  8.  by  the 
Yadkin,  and  drained  by  Ararat  and  Fisher 
riven ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  p<q>.  in  1860, 
10,879,  of  whom  1,246  were  slaves.  The  sor- 
faoe  is  in  part  mountainous  and  generally  hilly. 
Ararat  or  Pilot  mountain,  in  the  S.  £.,  is  the 
high^  peak  in  this  r^on.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  662,454  bushels  of  &dian  corn 
and  146,472  of  oats.  There  were  3  cotton  fac- 
tories, 7  iron  forges,  1  foundery,  11  distilleries, 
80  churches,  and  2,098  pupils  attending  public 
schools.   Capital  Rockfoid. 

8UBYE71NG  (Fr.  turvoir,  to  overlook),  the 
measuring  of  portions  of  the  surface  <k  the 
earth,  eil£w  fiv  the  purpose  of  caloulyting  the 
e<ntents  of  areas,  of  laying  out  tracts  m  re- 
quired extent,  establiahing  roads,  or  of  pre- 
paring maipa  upon  which  such  objects  bel<»i^iig 
to  the  BuHace  are  represented  as  the  special 
purposes  in  view  require.  The  ancient  science 
of  geometry  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  survey- 
ing, and  now  embodies  the  mathematioal  ^in- 
ciples  upon  which  the  work  is  conducted.  That 
this  sdenoe  was  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  at  a 
very  early  period  is  well  established,  and  many 
of  the  old  Greek  writers,  as  Herodotus,  Plato^ 
Diodoms,  Strabo,  and  others,  ascribe  its  orinn 
to  changes  which  annually  took  place  &om  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  to  uie  consequent 
necesuty<tf  a^Joating  tnedidinsof  each  person 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  lands.  Diodoms 
stTsthe  diildraiof  the  priests  espedallyj  psj 
great  attenticai  to  gecnnetry  and  arithmetic ;  for 
uie  river  chu^ng  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try very  materially,  causes  many  and  various  dis- 
ousdons  among  ndghboring  propri^rs  about 
the  extent  of  their  property ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  pwson  to  decide  upon  their 
claims  without  geometrical  proof,  founded  on 
actual  olnervation."  The  progress  of  the  art  of 
surveying  to  its  higher  application  in  determin- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  traced  in  the 
article  Eabth;  and  the  detuls  of  operations 
in  trigonometrical  surveys  upon  a  grand  scale, 
are  described  under  Coast  Sdbvkt. — The  sys- 
tems of  surveying  may  be  classed  according  to 
its  special  objects ;  as  land  surveying,  for  d*< 
termining  tiie  ocmtents  of  areas,  or  dividing 
tracts  into  lots  <tf  smaller  dimendons ;  topo- 
gnq>hioal  sorveyiDg,  whidi  includes,  beude  the 
measurement  of  horizontal  lines  aUd  angles, 
that  of  the  variations  of  level  also,  so  that  the 
superficial  inequalities  may  be  gr^hically  rep- 
resented ;  hydrographioal  or  maritime  survey- 
ing, the  object  ofwhich  is  the  detennination  of 
the  positions  of  channels,  shoals,  rocks,  and  the 
shore  line ;  snd  mining  surveying,  for  fixing  the 
positionsof  the  undergronnd  works  in  mines,  bo 
that  these  can  he  correctly  mi^ped.  Sorveje 
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•xtwding  orer  large  terrttoriea  inTcdve  the 
OMidderation  of  the  oarratara  of  the  earth  and 
the  use  of  apherioal  trigonometry,  and  are 
called  geodetic  in  oontradutiuotion  from  ordi- 
nary Bnrreying  over  more  limited  areas,  which 
may  with  aoffi^ent  aoooraoy  be  condacted  with- 
out reference  to  the  flgore  of  the  earth,  and 
which  may  be  termed  plane  sarreying.  (Bee 
QxoDxaT.)  These  systeons  all  inrolre  the  same 
piinoiples  of  meaauring  linea  and  angles  be- 
tween definite  points  apon  the  area  incJnded  in 
the  Borvey,  and  reprodnoing  Uiese  opon  pwer, 
the  lines  b^ng  redoeed  to  eome  oonvenleot 
■ede.  Oalcolwng  the  content  of  the  area  ia 
commonly  the  oonislaid<m  of  the  work  of  land 
aarreyittg.  Ynkm  metiiods  mar  be  adopted 
tn  condoeting  these  operations.  Tracts  oi  any 
shape  or  size  may  be  aoonratdy  snrrc^edf  if 
tolerably  lerel  and  olear,  with  no  other  inatm- 
ment  than  the  snrreyor'a  ohun,  of  which  a  de- 
soription  has  been  f^rm  mider  Guntkb,  Ed- 
Hnm ;  and  for  this  ma;  be  sabstitnted  a  meaa* 
ming  tape,  a  measured  rope,  or  leather  driving 
nana.  This  is  done  by  measnriug  all  the  sides 
of  the  tract,  and  then  diagonals  from  one  eor- 
ner  to  another,  so  selected  as  to  divide  the 
tract  into  triangles  as  nearly  equilateral  as  poe- 
sible.  The  nomber  of  diagonals  will  be  two 
less  than  the  nmnber  of  ddes.  In  using  the 
chi^n  it  ia  to  ba  as  nearly  hniaontal  aa 
posrible,  (v  if  the  meemrement  is  made  on  a 
alope  the  Tariaticm  fkvm  tiie  faOTicontal  ia  to 
be  determined  and  dnly  allowed.  In  ease  the 
emners  are  not  vidble  from  each  other,  intw- 
mediate  jwints  mi^  be  adopted  and  need  for 
tiie  tennia&tiona  of  lines  from  comers,  the  ob- 
ject being  in  ereryoase  to  divide  the  tract  into 
tiian^es  of  which  the  sides  are  all  measored. 
Proof  lines  measnred  from  a  comer  of  each 
triangle  to  the  oppodte  ade  serve  to  rectify 
the  cXber  measnres  of  the  triangle,  and  if  per- 
peodionlar  to  the  side  afford  a  oonvenient 
means  of  oaloolatiag  upon  the  gromid  the  area 
of  the  triangle.  Perpendiculars  to  any  line  are 
rnaftilj  1^  out  with  a  chain,  as  carpenters  and 
maamia  draw  right  angles  by  what  they  call 
the  6,  8,  and  10  role,  the  popular  implication 
of  tiie  principle  of  the  sqoare  of  the  hypothe- 
imse  being  eqnal  to  the  som  of  the  sqnares  of 
the  two  other  sides.  The  metiiod  is  to  meaa* 
nre  frcoa  the  point  where  the  perpendioolar 
meets  the  line,  either  along  thia  line  or  along 
the  perpendioolar,  a  dlstanoe  equal  to  6  units 
of  any  kind,  and  then  upon  the  other  of  these 
lines  a  distance  of  6  units.  The  two  lines  are 
perpendicalar  to  each  other,  when  the  two  ter- 
mini are  Jast  10  units  apart.  Oonrenient  dis- 
tancee  for  this  measurement  might  be  8,  4,  and 
5  rods  or  chains.  Other  trigonometrical  meth- 
ods readily  mildest  themselves.  A  number  oi 
conTenient  instruments  of  simple  form,  known 
as  the  snrreyor's  cross,  are  in  use,  fbr  setting 
out  perpendioolars'by  Unes  of  sight,  orosring 
eabh  other  at  right  angles;  and  a  tonporary 
sabstiitate  for  them  is  easUy  made  by  sticking 
a     in  each  comer  of  a  squre  piece  of  board. 


and  sighting  across  these  in  the  direoti<m  of 
the  line  and  at  right  anj^  to  it  An^ea  in 
the  field  are  determined  by  a  chidn,  by  meaa- 
nring  a  "  tie  line"  from  a  measnred  point  on 
one  side  to  another  measured  point  on  the 
other  side.  By  this  means,  the  boundaries  of 
a  tract  may  be  determined  when  it  cannot  be 
oonveuienUy  measured  off  In  triangles.  A 
great  variety  of  expedients  are  adopted  for 
overcoming  natural  obstacles  and  determining 
the  extent  and  shape  of  inaooeaeible  otyeots, 
systems  of  triangles  being  in  such  cases  formed 
outside  of  and  aroond  enoh  ot>jeo(s.  Crooked 
lines  are  determined  by  means  of  pMpendioo- 
larotibets  measnred  fron  difiteont  points  along 
a  straight  line  nm  aa  near^  coinciMnt  to  the 
orooked  line  as  mi^  be.  u  all  the  netboda 
of  surveying,  the  measnremeots,  together  wi& 
Tarious  incidental  obsorations,  are  recorded, 
after  some  establiahed  system,  in  what  are 
called  field  notes,  and  from  these  the  resnlta 
of  the  survey  are  afterward  plotted  to  some 
oonvement  scale. — A  more  oommon  ^item  of 
sarvejing  is  that  in  which  instrmnents  for  tak- 
ing angles  are  employed  in  c<Huieoti<m  with 
the  oh^.  A  gradai^  horisHital  cirde  with 
a  atraif^t  edge,  called  an  alidade,  turning  npotk 
its  central  point,  which  may  be  oonreui^tly 
sighted  along,  flimiahes  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  angular  distance  of  two  lines  wboi 
aet  at  flidr  fiitersection,  md  the  alidade  la 
pointed  in  the  direotitm  u  one  and  then  <^  the 
other.  Thia  iuTolves  the  princdple  of  the  en- 
gineer's transit,  in  which  tne  alidade  is  a  tele- 
soope,  provided,  in  the  oommon  foons  of  the 
c^ject  glass  and  <^  the  eye  piece,  with  cross 
hairs  or  delicate  filaments,  <Kie  borisoiUal  and 
the  other  vertical.  The  teleeoope  is  supported 
in  a  frame,  upon  a  horisontai  axis,  so  that  it 
may  be  turned  completely  over,  for  taking  back 
edghts  as  well  as  forward  rights,  and  thus  reo- 
ti^ing  the  observatioD,  while  the  frame  turns 
with  tiie  telescope  upon  a  horizcaital  circular 
pl^»,^^aatedaronM  its  margin  and  flurni^ed 
withaTemiercmeach  ride.  If  thetdesof^e  be 
find  to  a  gradoated  Tertioal  drde  also,  and  » 
levd  ia  added,  the  instnnnent  is  caDed  a  theodo- 
lite. "With  these  instruments  ai^^  can  be  deter- 
mined  with  great  aooonu^,  espMdally  whw  the 
observations  are  repeated  revendng  the  in- 
strument and  taking  the  mean,  each  including 
the  reading  of  both  verniers.  With  tike  trannt 
and  the  <£ain  for  ioeasoring  distanoes,  traeta 
of  almost  any  dimensions  are  acooratay  sur- 
veyed by  measuring  the  angles  at  its  comers, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  work  is  proved  when 
t^e  sum  of  all  the  interior  angles  is  found  equal 
to  the  product  of  2  right  sjo^es,  or  160°,  by 
the  number  of  ndes  of  the  tract  less  2 ;  or  if 
the  instrument  be  used  by  the  method  called 
traversing,  or  "  nurveying  by  the  back  an|^e" 
(which  ctmsUts  in  noting  the  angle  whidi  each 
Boccessive  line  nukes,  not  witli  the  preceding 
line,  but  with  the  first  line  observed,  which  is 
henoe  called  the  meridian  of  the  survey),  then 
the  reading,  on  getting  round  to  the  lait  ata- 
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tion  and  lookinff  haick  to  tihe  lint  line,  Aonld 
be  860",  or  0°.  A  oompass  and  chain  may  b« 
employed  in  filling  ap  the  interior  details  of  a 
large  survey  witb  the  transit ;  and  the  compass 
may  be  ased  for  determining  the  magnetic  hear- 
ing of  one  of  the  lines,  unless  this  be  astronom- 
ically ascertained  by  observations  of  the  north 
star  or  of  the  shadows  before  and  after  noon. — 
The  compass  ia  the  instroment  in  most  commdn 
use  in  orainary  surveying.  The  magnetic  nee- 
dle, wherever  the  instrnment  is  set,  establishes 
the  meridian  line,  and  from  this,  the  sights 
the  instmment  being  turned  to  any  ol^er  line, 
tiie  angle  of  divenmiee  is  read  on  the  ^adnat- 
ed  circle  around  the  compass  box.  This  instru- 
ment haa  been  described  tinder  its  own  name, 
and  the  method  of  nung  it  and  its  defects  al- 
Inded  to ;  also  tiie  more  perfect  instrument,  in 
which  its  inaccoraciee  are  obviated,  under  the 
bead  of  Compass,  Solah. — The  details  of  sur- 
veys are  variously  Modified  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  area,  character  of  the  ground,  &o. 
With  the  transit  or  compass,  the  boundary  lines 
may  be  all  followed  out,  the  on^es  they  make 
witii  each  other  determined,  and  their  lengths 
measured  by  tiieichain;  the  points  of  crossing 
ofroada,  brooks,  fences,  &&,  measured,  and  the 
bearings  of  these  objects  taken ;  and  increased 
aeouracy  may  be  given  to  the  work  by  run- 
ning diagonal  or  proof  lines,  as  in  chain  survey- 
ing. Additional  checks  aroftmished  by  tak- 
ing at  each  station  tbe  bearings  of  some  marked 
objects,  which,  when  the  work  is  plotted,  should 
severely  &il  at  the  points  of  intersection  of 
the  lines  directed  toward  these  objects  from 
the  sevend  stations.  Sometimes  a  tract  may 
be  surveyed  from  a  measured  base  line,  either 
a  line  within  or  withont  it,  or  one  of  the  boun- 
dary lines,  by  placing  the  compass  successively 
at  each  end  of  this  line  and  ta^g  the  bearings 
of  each  comer ;  or  without  a  compass  the  work 
be  very  conveniently  perfonned  with  ap- 
proximate correctness  l^tfae  plane  table  meth- 
od, provided  no  angles  are  taken  less  tiian  80" 
nor  larger  than  160  .  A  drawing  board  covered 
with  TMtper  is  set  np  at  one  eaaof  a  measured 
base  line,  and  a  ruler  fnmished  with  upright 
rights  at  each  end,  exactly  over  the  drawmg 
ed^,  is  set  with  this  edge  agtunst  a  fine  needle 
BtQck  up  in  the  board,  and  is  then  directed  sno- 
cessively  toward  the  comers  of  the  tract  to  be 
surveyed  and  any  other  prominent  objects,  to- 
ward which  from  the  needle  lines  are  to  be 
drawn  on  the  paper.  One  of  these  lines  should 
also  be  in  the  direction  of  the  measured  line. 
The  instrument  is  then  taken  to  the  other  end 
of  the  measured  line,  the  needle  is  removed 
along  the  last  line  named  on  the  board  a  dis- 
tance corresponding,  according  to  the  scale 
adopted,  to  Uiat  of  the  measured  line  on  the 
ground,  and  the  board  is  so  placed  as  to  make 
tiie  line  towvd  the  former  station  correct.  The 
mleris  then  again  pointed  to  the  same  objects, 
and  lines  are  drawn  toward  each  from  the  new 
position  of  the  needle.  Their  intersections  with 
tile  former  lines  designate  the  places  of  these 


objects  on  the  plane.  Hie  plane  table  ts  need 

in  various  other  ways,  as  by  moving  it  from  one 
comer  to  the  next,  and  placing  it  at  each  so 
that  the  last  line  drawn  coincides  with  that  in 
the  ground.  From  any  central  point  also  radi- 
ating lines  maybe  measured  to  the  comers,  and 
the  distances  measured  and  marked  off  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  scale. — ^Rivers,  brooks,  and 
roads  are  surveyed  by  measuring  a  Buooession 
oS  lines  following  their  general  course,  and  tak- 
ing oAets  from  the  rides  of  the  line.  Streets 
ctf  cities  are  fbllowed  In  a  rindlar  manner.  Dis- 
tances are  sometimes  measured  upon  roads, 
where  expedition  is  more  important  than  ex- 
treme accuracy,  by  various  suDstltnteB  for  the 
chain,  some  of  which,  as  the  odometer  and  pe- 
dometer, have  been  noticed  under  the  former 
bead.  One  may  soon  accustom  himself  to  pace 
in  strtught  lines,  and  with  steps  of  uniform 
lengths,  the  most  exact  method  being  to  regu- 
late the  natural  step,  rather  than  to  try  to  at^ 
tain  one  of  any  determinate  length,  as  a  yard, 
"nie  usual  average  step  of  a  man  is  that  of  the 
Knglirii  military  pace,  3i  feet  The  French 
geographical  engineers  accustom  themselves  to 
ti^e  regular  steps  of of  a  metre,  or  2  feet  H 
inches. — ^The  field  work  bring  completed,  the 
figure  of  the  tract  surveyed  is  reproduced  upon 
'  a  diminished  scale  by  what  is  temsed  plotting ; 
and  from  this  plot  the  contents  are  ascertained 
by  a  series  of  mathematical  calcnlations  applied 
successively  to  ^e  several  diviri<»is ;  or  by  the 
method  of  calculation  of  latitodes  and  depart- 
ures, for  which  a  table  of  natural  sines  is  re- 
quired, unless  "traverse  tabW  fpvmg  the  lati- 
tude and  departure  for  any  beanng,  as  ftirhidi- 
ed  in  some  books  on  surveying,  are  at  hand. 
An  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
acres  included  in  the  survey  is  sometimes  made 
by  drawing  the  plan  upon  riieet  lead  of  nniforai 
thickness  or  upon  Bristol  board  or  heavy  pa- 
per, cutting  out  the  piece  on  the  bonndary 
lines,  and  weighing  it  in  a  delicate  balance. 
The  wei^t  may  then  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  similar  piece  that  exactly  comprises  a  defi- 
nite number  of  acres,  laid  out  Upon  the  same 
scale. — The  extensive  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  surveyed  upon  a  peculiar  system, 

{)1anned  with  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
snds  into  squares  of  uniform  size,  so  arranged 
tiiat  any  tract  of  160  acres,  or  a  "  quarter  sec- 
tion,^' may  have  its  distinct  designation  and  be 
readily  found  upon  the  map  or  recc^ized  upon 
the  ground  by  the  marks  left  by  the  surveyors. 
Kach-  great  survey  is  based  upon  a  meridian 
line  mn  due  N.  and  S.  by  astronomical  measure- 
ments the  whole  extent  of  the  survey  in  tiiesa 
dirmstions;  and  upon  a  "standard  parallel^  Of 
base  line,  running  E.  and  W.,  rimilarly  estab- 
lished with  great  accuracy.  Parallels  to  these 
lines  are  run  every  6  miles,  usually  with  the  so- 
lar oompass  corrected  by  frequent  celestial  ob- 
servations ;  and  thus,  as  nearly  as  the  figure  at 
the  earth  admits,  the  surface  is  divided  into 
squares  of  6  miles  N.  and  B.  and  the  same  E. 
and  W.,  each  one  oontuning  86  square  mika  or 
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lectioiu,  into  videh  the  twritorr  is  ftirther  di- 
vided bj  meridians  end  parallelB  run  at  every 
mile;  while  the  half  mue  being  marted  on 
tiiese  lines  by  acting  what  is  caUbd  a  qoarter 
post,  p<dnt8  are  establiahed  for  the  aabdivi- 
don  into  quarter  seotiona.  The  eqnares  of  86 
■qnare  miles  are  termed  townships,  often  con- 
tracted to  "  towns and  each  line  of  them  E. 
md  W.  is  numbered  either  K.  or  B.  from  the 
base  line,  and  each  line  of  them  K.  and  8.  is 
termed  a  range  and  is  nmnbered  E.  orW.  from 
the  meridian.  The  K.  and  S.  lines  borderii^ 
the  townsfaira  are  known  as  ran^  lines,  and 
the  E.  and  W.  as  township  lines.  Each  surrey 
is  dengnated  by  the  meridian  on  whioh  it  is 
based;  and  of  these  prin<upal  meridians  there 
are  6,  from  the  first  one  commencing  at  the 
month  of  the  Glreat  Uiami  river  to  the  6tb 
from  tiie  month  of  the  Arkansas  river  K.  The 
Sd  one  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  the  8d  from  the  month  of  the  Ohio 
through  Illinois,  and  the  4th  from  the  moath 
of  Uie  Illinois  river  N.  The  stMe  of  Michigan 
has  a  distinct  meridian,  and  its  base  line  crosses 
the  lower  peninsula  of  the  state  from  Lake  St 
Gur  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  86  sections  of 
eseh  townshipare  numbered  in  order,  beginning 
with  the  N.  £.  comer  and  thence  proceeding 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  township  to  section  6 
in  the  K.  W.  comer ;  section  7  commences  the  i 
next  line  of  sections  8.,  the  nambers  running  E. 
to  12,  and  then  beginning  the  8d  line  with  18 
and  running  W.  to  18,  and  so  on,  bringing  No. 
80  in  the  a£.  oomer  of  the  township.  The 
quarter  aectiona  are  designated  ^  thdr  pori- 
^naaN.E.,  N.W.,  S.iUaad&W.  Fraction- 
al leotiona  of  irregolar  ah^m  are  admitted  <ai 
the  borders  of  lakea,  rivers,  &c.  With  these  ex- 
plans^coiB  any  tract  may  be  readily  pointed  ont 
upon  the  government  maps  from  its  abbreviated 
dracription,  or  any  looah^  in  the  wildest  terri- 
tory may  be  correctly  defined ;  thus  the  8.  W. 
qr.  sect.  18,  T.  66  N.,  R.  84  W.,  meridian  Michi- 
gan, is  traced  directly  to  an  old  mining  location 
near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Isle  Royale,  Lake 
Superior.  The  law  which  established  this  sys- 
tem, while  it  required  that  the  N.  and  8.  lines 
Bhoald  be  trae  meridians,  also  required,  what 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  this,  that  the 
townships  would  be  6  miles  square;  for  the 
ilgnre-of  the  earth  causes  the  meridians  to  con- 
verge toward  the  pole,  thus  making  tile  line 
of  each  township  uiorter  than  its  8.  line,  an  in- 
equality which  becomes  more  and  more  marked 
the  higher  the  latitude  of  the  surveys.  Pro- 
vision is  consequently  made  for  correcting  tbe 
errors  thus  caused,  by  establishing  what  are 
called  correction  lines,  which  are  parallels 
bounding  a  line  of  townships  on  the  N.  when 
lying  N.  of  the  principal  base,  or  the  S.  line  of 
townships  when  lying  8.  of  the  principal  base, 
from  which  the  surrey s  as  they  are  continued 
are  laid  out  anew,  the  range  lines  again  start- 
ing at  correct  distances  ftom  the- principal  me- 
ri£an.  In  Michigan  these  correoUou  lines  are 
treated  at  the  end  of  every  10th  tovnubip; 


but  in  Onfsan  they  have  been  repeated  with 
wexj  Ittb  township.  The  instmotionB  to  the 
anrveyors  have  berai  tiiat  each  range  of  towa- 
shonld  be  made  as  mnoih  over  8  milea  in 
width  aa  each  base  and  oorrecHon  line  as  it 
will  fall  short  of  the  same  width  where  it  elosea 
on  to  the  next  correction  line  N. ;  and  it  la 
fbrther  provided  that  in  all  oases  where  the  ex- 
terior lines  <^  the  townships  shall  exoeed  or 
shall  not  exteud  6  miles,  the  excess  or  deficiency 
shall  be  specially  noted  and  added  to  or  deduct* 
ed  from  the  western  or  northern  sections  or 
half  sections  in  such  township,  aooording  as  the 
error  may  be  in  running  the  lines  from  £.  to 
"W.  or  from  8.  to  N.  In  order  to  throw  the  ex- 
cesses or  deficiencies  on  the  N.  and  on  the  W. 
ndes  of  the  township,  it  is  necessary  to  survey 
the  section  lines  from  8.  to  N.  on  a  tme  meri- 
dian, leaving  the  result  in  the  N.  line  of  the 
township  to  be  governed  by  the  omvexity  of 
the  earth  and  the  convergenoy  €ft  the  meridians. 
Karigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  trianda  ar«  "me- 
andered "  or  sorveyed  by  the  compass  and  chain 
along  the  banks.  The  instramenta  employed 
on  these  surveys,  beside  the  solar  compass,  are  a 
snrreyiug  chain  88  feet  long  of  50  links,  and  an- 
other of  smaller  wire  as  a  standard  to  be  used  for 
correcting  the  former,  as  often  at  least  as  every 
other  day ;  also  1 1  tally  pins  made  of  steel,  tele- 
scope, targets,  tape  measure,  and  tools  for  mark- 
ing the  lines  upon  trees  or  stones.  In  survey- 
ing through  woods,  trees  intercepted  by  the  line 
are  marked  with  two  chops  or  notches,  on  each 
aide;  these  are  oaUed  ai^  or  line  trees.  Oth- 
er faees  near  by  not  tonohed  by  tiie  line  are 
blazed  on  two  ridea,  qoartering  toward  the  line ; 
bat  if  at  some  distance  from  the  line,  the  two 
blazes  should  be  near  tc^ther,  oh  the  side  fiu^ng 
the  line.  These  are  generally  found  t6  be  per- 
manent marks,  not  only  recognizable  for  many 
years,  but  they  carry  with  them  fbeir  own  age 
by  the  rings  of  growth  around  the  blaze,  which 
may  at  any  shbseqneut  time  be  cut  ont  and 
counted  as  years;  and  the  same  are  recognized 
in  courts  of  law  as  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
survey.  They  cannot  be  obliterated  by  cutting 
down  the  trees  or  otherwise  without  leaving 
evidence  of  the  act.  Comers  are  marked  upon 
trees,  if  found  at  the  right  spots,  or  else  upon 
posts  set  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes  a  monu- 
ment of  stones  is  used  fbr  a  township  oomor  and 
a  single  stone  for  section  comers ;  mounds  of 
earth  are  made  where  there  are  no  stones  nor 
timber.  At  the  corbers  the  4  adjacent  seotaona 
are  derignated  by  distinct  marks  cut  into  a 
tree,  one  in  each  section.  These  trees  facing 
the  oomer  are  plainly  marked  with  the  letters 
B.  T.  (bearing  tree)  out  into  the  wood.  Notch- 
es cut  upon  the  comer  posts  or  trees  indicate 
the  number  of  miles  to  the  ontlines  of  the  town- 
ship, or,  if  on  the  boundaries  of  the  township, 
to  the  township  comers.  These  marks  afford  to 
those  who  are  travelling  through  wild  territories 
exact  knowledge  of  Ibeir  position. — A  useAil 
text  book  is  the  "  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying" 
of  W.  M.  Gilleqiie  (8th  ed.,  New  York,  1881). 
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SUUVILLE.  See  Glotiidi  urn  Subthlb. 

SUSA  (Or.  TO  Sovaa,  the  dty  of  lilies),  an 
aaoient  city  of  Perna,  the  Shmihaa  (Heb.,  lily) 
of  the  Soriptnreei,  the  capital  of  the  proTinoe  of 
Snsiana,  and  one  of  the  redden  oe«  of  the  court. 
It  was  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Oboaapee,  eqjojed 
a  fine  dimate,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Strabo  says  it  vas  120 
stadia  in  oiroomferenoe,  and  enrroonded  like 
Babylon  with  a  wall  of  bnmt  briok.  Aooord- 
ing  to  .^sch  jlos  and  Pliny,  it  w»  finmded  by 
Darina  Hystaspis,  though  othen  maka  lltho- 
nna,  the  &ther  of  Memnon,  its  fimider.  It 
was  for  a  long  period  the  chief  treasoir  <^ 
the  Perman  empire.  In  825  B.  0.,  when  Alex- 
ander visited  it,  it  poeseased  immense  wealth, 
and  from  its  ptonder  he  gave  laigeaeee  to  his 
soldiers  and  presents  of  great  value  to  his  gen- 
erals on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Bar- 
Biae  and  Parysatis.  There  has  been  consider- 
able controversy  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
Sua,  ritoated  at  the  juncture  of  Uie  Eerah 
(Ohoaspes)  and  the  DiLand  Shuster  both  hav- 
ing their  ^dvooates.  The  question  has  been 
definitely  settled  by  the  researches  of  Sir 
W.  P.  Williams  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Loftns,  who 
discovered  a  gigantio  tumolua  and  numerous 
cuneiform  ana  some  Qreek  inscriptions  at  Sns. 
^ving  the  name  of  (me  of  the  goveraoni  of 
Buaiana,  and  describing  the  oonpletion  of  fb 
palace  then  commenced  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 
—See  Loftns,  "Travels  and  Beseanihes  in 
Obaldea  and  Snsiana." 

STJSIANA,  an  ancienl  province  or  rwion 
of  Persia  of  great  extent,  bat  mostly  a  plain, 
bounded  N.  by  Media  and  the  chain  of  the 
Paraohoathras,  E.  by  the  same  mountains  and 
the  river  Oroatis,  8.  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
W.  by  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylo- 
nia. It  thus  nearly  corresponded  to  the  mod- 
em province  of  Khoozistan.  It  was  drained 
by  the  Eulaeos  (now  the  Karoon),  the  Oho- 
aspes (Kerah),  the  Copratee  (Abul),  the  He- 
dyphott  (Jerraiu),  and  tlw  Oroatis  (Tab).  Its 
eanieat  inhabitants  were  the  Elynun,  probaUy 
the  Unnitee  of  8<adpture,  and  a  portion  of  these 
still  oocni^ed  it  in  tbe  time  of  Strabo  and  JSb- 
ohylos;  Uie  other  tribes  mentioned  as  settled 
ia  the  province  are  the  Susii,  the  Oissii,  the 
Coasaei,  the  Uxii,  and  the  Messabatso.  The  first 
named  were  agriculturists  and  had  their  vil- 
lages on  the  plain;  the  others  were  robbers, 
who  made  their  homed  in  the  mountains,  and 
descended  to  the  plain  only  to  plunder  Uie 
more  peaceful  inhabitants. 

SUSO,  Hkhtbioh,  often  called  Amandds,  a 
German  mystic,  bom  in  Constance  wobably  in 
1800,  died  in  Ulm,  Jan.  25,  1866.  He  entered 
the  order  of  Dtmunicans  in  bis  18th  year,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  at  Oolwne.  From 
his  18th  to  his  40th  year,  in  his  ol^tw  on  Uie 
lake  of  Constance,  he  submitted  to  the  severest 
mortification.  His  penance  threatraed  to  be 
fiital,  when  he  threw  his  instruments  of  torture 
into  the  lake,  and  set  out  as  a  preacher  through 
Bwalda,  Switzerland,  andthe  valley  of  UieBhiuk 


His  sympathedo  eharaoter  and  mjstteal  teaeb- 

inga  gave  him  inflnenoe  especially  over  women, 
and  occasioned  scandal.  He  has  been  called  a 
minnesinger  of  heavenly  things,  and  his  works 
are,  according  to  GOrroa,  imong  the  most  de- 
lightfol  of  mystical  writings.  Among  than 
are  an  autobiography,  a  treatise  on  et«iial  wis- 
dom, and  a  treatise  on  truth.  Editions  with 
woodcuts  were  published  at  Augsburg  in  1483 
and  1612.  There  is  a  translation  into  modem 
German  by Di^enlvook  (Batisbon,  1829;  2d. 
ed.,  1838). 

BUSQUEHAimA,  a  river  of  Kew  To^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  having  its  sonree 
in  Oti^  and  Canaderaga  lake&Jhi  (Hsego  oo., 

Y.  It  Sows  in  a  generally  S.  w .  direeUoai  to 
the  Pennsylvania  line  in  Broome  co.,  receiving 
the  Unadilla  and  several  smaller  tributaries  in 
its  course ;  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  it 
flows  around  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  AJle- 
ghanies,  first  a  little  N,  of  W.  and  then  sudd^y 
N.  N.  W.,  to  Binghamton,  forming  what  is 
called  the  Great  Bend after  receivi^  thQ 
Chenango  at  Binghamton,  its  course  is  W.  by 
S.  tM  it  again  rwohes  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
where  it  tekes  a  S.  K  direction  to  Pittston, 
Luzerne  oo.,  receiving  the  Tit^  and  numerous 
small  tributaries  in  its  course;  at  Pittst<Hi  it 
turns  sharply  to  the  S.  W.,  and  receives  near 
Sunbury  the  large  affluent  known  as  the  West 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  is  more 
than  200  m.  in  length,  and  to  its  Junotion  with 
which  the  stream  is  sometimes  called  the  North 
or  East  branch;  then,  turning  southward,  it 
receives  the  Juniata  at  Duncannon,  14  m.  from 
Harrisburg,  and  flowing  thence  in  a  S.  E.  course, 
enters  the  Chesapeake  bay  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
Its  length  le  a  little  more  than  400  m.  from 
Otsego  lake  to  the  bay,  and  from  the  junctiim 
of  the  two  branches  158  m.  The  river  is  gen- 
erally shallow,  and  its  course  much  broken  by 
ri^ids;  in  the  spring,  during  flood,  rafta,  and 
BtRmg  boirts  float  down  from  Binghamton,  but 
at  ouer  times  it  is  not  navigable.  Immense 
quantities  of  timber  are  transported  upon  it. 
Canals  have  been  constmoted  along  its  banks, 
on  the  main  stream  for  126  m.,  and  on  the  West 
branch  for  124  m.  Its  waters  abound  with  fine 
flsh ;  shad  in  great  qnantitaes  are  oau^^t  every 
season  and  exported  largebr.  The  lower  waters 
of  the  Susqnehanna  are  nmous  for  the  great 
abundance  of  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl  which 
collect  there  eveiy  winter;  and  millions  are 
exported  to  the  Baltimore,  Philaddidiia,  and 
JSew  York  markets. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Penn., 
bordering  on  N.  Y.,  and  drained  by  tribntaries 
of  the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1660,  86,267.  The  surface  is  very  hilly, 
ana  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  gnudng 
purposes..  The  prodnetions  in  1860  wore  88,- 
788  bushels  of  wheat,  287,848  of  Indian  oon, 
50,106  tons  of  hay,  and  1,020,678  lbs.  c^bnttar. 
.There  were  80  grist  mills,  12d  saw  miUs,  4 
woollen  factories,  4  iron  founderies,  25  tannw- 
ies,aud  2  new^M^m  offices;  ami  in  1660  thece 
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were  10,S74  pnpUs  sttending  pnUio  sohools. 
Timber  is  abundant^  and  the  e^roort  frade  in 
pine  Inmber  is  very  eztenslTe.  The  Zrie  rail- 
road tnTsnes  a  mw  mllea  of  the  K.  E.  part, 
and  the  county  is  intersected  hy  the  Delaware 
and  Lackawanna  railroad.   OapltiU,  Uontrose. 

SUSSEX.  I.  A  N.  oo.  of  N.  J.,  bordering 
on  N.  T.  and  Penn.,  bonnded  N.  W.  by  the 
Delaware  river,  and  drdned  by  the  Flatkill, 
Fanlinskm,  WalMII,  and  Peqnest;  area,  600 
eq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1860, 28,866.  The  Blue  monn- 
tains  traverse  the  N.  and  the  Hambrii^  and 
Wawayanda  moontains  the  S.  part,  and  tha 
remainder  of  the  snrface  is  very  hilly ;  tke  soil 
is  very  fertile.  The  prodaotions  in  1860  were 
469,354  bushels  of  Indian  com,  66,006  of  whef^- 
839,795  of  rye,  151,011  of  oats,  1,816,610  Ibe. 
of  batter,  and  87,711  tons  of  hi^.  There  were 
18  foi^ea,  6  fonnderies^  8  ftinuUMS,  S6  grist 
mlUs,  11  saw  mills,  44  ohnrohes,  4  newmaper 
offices,  and  7,196  popils  attendingpnblic  schools. 
The  Hopatcoi^  lake  is  in  the  B.  K  part,  and 
■applies  ^e  sommlt  level  of  the  Moths  canal ; 
and  there  are  several  otiier  small  lakes  or 
ponds.  Franklinite,  Iron  ore,  red  oxide  of  zino, 
and  other  minerals  are  found.  It  is  traversed 
in  the  S.  part  by  the  Morris  canal  and  the  Sus- 
sex branch  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad. 
Oapital,  Newton.  HAS.  oo.  of  Del.,  border- 
ing on  Md.,  Delaware  hay,  and  the  Atlantic,  ■ 
and  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Nantiooke 
and  Pocomoke  rivers  and  other  streams ;  area, 
about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  29,617,  of 
whran  1,841  were  daves.  The  sarnioe  is  almost 
level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnetions  in 
1650  were  1,180,086  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
48,786  of  wheat,  50,796  of  potatoes,  and  108,- 
489  lbs.  of  hotter.  There  were  29  grist  mills, 
60  saw  and  planing  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  forge, 
2  newspaper  offices,  69  churches,  and  4,874 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Delaware  rtulroad.  Capital, 
Georgetown.  HI.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Blackwater  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Nottoway;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
10,175,  of  whom  6,884  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  856,171  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  80,188  of  wheat,  and  780  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  34  chnrohes,  and  349  pnpils  at- 
tending pablio  schools.  It  is  intnseoted  by 
the  Petersburg  railroad.  The  valoe  of  es- 
tate in  1856  was  $1,045,799,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  14  per  cent  since  1860.  Capita,  Soa* 
sex  Oonrt  House. 

SUSSEX,  a  S.  E.  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Surrey,  N.  E.  by  Kent,  S.  by  the 
EngUsh  channel,  and  W.  by  Hampshire ;  area, 
1,468  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  868,648.  It  has  two 
capitals,  Chichester  and  Lewes;  and  the  otlier 
towns  of  greatest  importance  are  Brighton, 
Hastings,  New  Shoreham,  Bye,  and  Horsham. 
The  coast  line  is  not  much  broken,  the  most 
remarkable  projection  b^g  Beaohy  Head, 
which  is  664  feet  above  the  sea.  A  range  of 
ohalk  bills^*  oalled  the  Nortii  Downs,  crosses 


the  N.  R  part  of  the  ooonly;  and  the  South 
Downs,  wiut  an  average  heightof  500  fioet,  and 
from  4  to  6  Bules  broad,  mn  through  its  en- 
tire length  nearly  parallel  to  the  aea  coast.  The 
principu  rivers  are  tiie  Arnn,  Adnr,  Onse,  and 
Omclmiere.  The  county  is  purely  i^cattural, 
and  wheat  and  hops  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
downs  are  principally  used  for  pasturage,  and 
are  famous  for  the  quality  of  uie  mutton  fed 
npon  them.  Sussex  is  remarkably  rich  in  an- 
tiquities, and  contains. many  noble  manraons. 
It  retams  16  members  to  parliament,  2  each  for 
East  and  West  Sussex,  and  14  for  boroughs. 

SUTHERLAND,  a  N.  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E.  by  O^th- 
ness  and  the  North  sea,  S.  by  Ross  and  the 
fiith  of  Domooh,  and  W.  by  the  Minoh ;  area, 
1,754  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  25,206.  Domobh. 
the  eaintal,  is  the  on^  town.  Several  small 
islands  whieh  lie  off  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  are 
included  in  the  county.  On  these  rades  tiie 
coasts  are  generally  high  and  bold,  and  are  in- 
dented by  nomerona  arms  o(  the  sea ;  hot  that 
on  the  £.  ia  Art  with  a  low  sandy  beach.  The 
interior  is  mountainous,  the  highest  summit 
reaching  the  height  of  8,280  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  rivers  are  aS  small  with  short  courses,  but 
there  are  numerous  lakes.  The  principal  crops 
raised  are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Sheep 
farming  is  extensively  carried  on.  Game,  more 
partiomarly  deer,  is  abundant. 

SUTLEJ,  or  SnTUDes,  a  river  of  Kndostan, 
the  most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Pun- 
Janb.  It  has  its  rise  in  some  iakm  in  Thibet 
N.  of  the  Himal^ra  mountains,  aboot  lat  81" 
8'  N.,]ong.  61*  58'  E.,  and  in  the  eariy  part  of 
its  eonrse  is  joined  "by  nnmeroos  tributaries^ 
In  about  Ut  80<*  10'  N.,  long.  76'  10'  E.,  after 
a  course  of  660  m.,  it  unites  vrith  the  Beas,  and 
the  river  from  thence  is  called  the  Ohara  tmtil 
its  junction  with  the  Ohenaub,  800  m.,  when  it 
takes  the  name  of  Poi^ad,  and  joins  the  Indus 
after  a  fbrthet'  course  of  60  m.,  in  Ut.  28"  40' 
N.,  long.  70°  86' E.  The  upper  Bnticj  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Hesndrus  and  the  lower  the  Hyphasis 
of  the  ancients.  In  the  upper  partofiteconrae 
the  Sotl^  is  an  impetnons  torrent,  and  the 
scenery  magnificent. 

SUTTEE  (Sana,  tatij  tma  tat,  pare),  pnm- 
erly,  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife,  bnt  oommonly 
used  to  demgnate  the  self-immdation  of  a  widow 
by  bnming  or  burying  alive,  in  connection  with 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  The  practice 
of  suttee  has  existed  for  many  oentaiies  not 
only  in  India  but  in  other  Asiatic  countries. 
Diodorus  Sicalus  g^ves  an  instance  whioh  oc- 
curred in  tiie  army  of  Eumenes  more  than  800 
years  B.  0.,  and  in  India  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  was  practised  as  early  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury B.  0.  It  was  more  prevalent  there  than 
elsewhere,  from  the  belief  encouraged  by  the 
Brahtmns,  and  professedly  derived  from  their 
most  sacred  books,  that  it  conferred  the  hi|^- 
est  merit  not  only  on  the  widow  herself,  but 
Ml  her  dead  husband.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
Brahminioal  writers  that  every  woman  who 
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thas  burned  herself  should  remain  in  para- 
dise with  her  hasband  3  crores  and  60  laos  of 
years  (86,000,000),  while  otherwise  she  would 
haye  no  place  in  paradise.  Kecent  examina- 
tions of  the  Yedas  and  the  Institutes  of  Maun 
hy  eminent  philologists  show  that  these  works 
contain  no  command  for  suttee,  and  that  the 
passages  fonnerlpr  quoted  by  Brahmins  in  &- 
Tor  of  it  were  in  sinne  instances  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  the  Brahmins  represented. 
The  practice  was  very  prevalent  in  India  long 
after  the  East  India  company  came  into  power 
there.  The  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar  had 
prohibited  it  in  the  16th  century,  but  prob- 
ably without  much  effect.  In  1818  the  com- 
pany undertook  to  regulate  the  practice  by 
prohibiting  the  wife  from  being  burned  sep- 
arate from  the  body  of  her  hneband,  and  also 
from  sacrificing  herself  with  the  body  unless 
she  did  it  voluntarily.  This  did  not  materially 
Htmim'iih  the  number  of  esses,  for  in  the  12 
years  between  1816  and  1826  there  were  7,164 
ofBoii^  reported  in  Bengal  alone.  In  1829 
Lord  Williaxa  Bentinok,  then  govemor-genwal 
d  India,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all  aid,  assist- 
ance, or  participation  in  any  act  of  suttee  to 
be  mnrder,  and  punishable  as  such.  This  law, 
at  first  q»plioable  only  to  Bengal,  was  soon  ex- 
tended over  all  the  company's  territories,  wd 
vherever  possible  incorporated  in  the  treaties 
made  with  the  native  princea.  This  created 
much  excitement  at  first  in  Bengal,  the  Brah- 
mins denouncing  it  with  great  violence  as 
an  interference  with  their  reli^on,  and  even 
sending  an  agent  to  England  with  a  iarge  sum 
of  money  to  procure  its  repesL  The  powerful 
influence  of  Bammohun  Boy  was  exerted 
against  the  practice,  and  the  excitement  soon 
snbadded.  Suttee  is  still  ocoanonaUy,  though 
rarely,  practised  in  some  of  the  snbddiary 
governments  of  India.— -The  modd  of  peiform- 
ing  it  was  much  the  same  throughout  India, 
varying  only  according  to  the  rank  of  the  par- 
ties or  uie  customs  of  each  province.  Sometimes 
the  widow  was  buried  alive  by  the  side  of  tiie 
corpse,  but  generally  tiie  self-immolation  was 
by  burning.  The  widow,  seating  herself  by  the 
side  of  her  husband's  body,  had  the  aides  of  her 
feet  painted  red,  and  then  bathed  herself,  and 
dressed  in  her  finest  clothes.  Meantime  a  drum 
was  beaten  through  the  adjacent  villagee  to  in- 
dicate the  sacrifice  that  was  to  take  place.  A 
large  company  having  assembled,  a  hole  was 
dog  in  the  ground,  and  a  bed  formed  of  green 
boughs,  on  which  was  reared  the  funeral  pile 
ot  dry  ftgots,  hemp,  clarified  butter,  and  ouier 
combustibles.  The  widow  then  gave  her  or- 
naments to  her  friends,  planted  her  forehead, 
tied  red  cotton  round  her  wrists,  put  two  new 
combe  in  her  hair,  and  when  the  body  of  her  hn^ 
band  was  placed  upon  the  pile,  wiuJted  aronnd 
it  7  times,  scattering  parched  rice  and  cowries, 
and  finally  ascended  thepile,  to  which  she  was 
secured  with  ropes,  llie  eldest  son,  or  the 
headman  of  the  village,  usually  lighted  the  pile. 
BUTTEB,  a  central  co.  of  California,  bound- 


ed B.  W.  by  the  Sacramento  and  £.  by  Feather 
river;  area,  626  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,S90. 
The  surface  is  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and 
in  the  N.  is  the  remarkable  group  of  peaks 
called  the  Buttes;  the  soil  is  feortile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1868  were  62,800  bushels  of  wheat, 
808,000  of  barley,  28,000  of  oats,  8,000  tons  of 
hay,  86,000  lbs.  of  butter,  and  26,000  of  wooL 
Ga^tal,  Tnba  City. 

SUTTON,  Ahos,  D.D.,  an  English  missionary, 
bom  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798,  died  in  Cut- 
tack,  India,  Aug.  17, 1864.  He  studied  theol- 
«ogy  under  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Pike,  secretary  of  the 
general  Baptist  missionary  society,  was  ordain- 
ed as  a  missionary  at  Derby  in  1824,  and  waa 
sent  to  Orissa,  India.  He  remained  in  the 
misuonary  work  for  80  years,  visiting  England 
and  America  once  in  that  period.  He  preached 
in  English  and  in  Oriya,  though  for  some  years 
he  had  not  the  charge  of  a  mission  church ;  be 
was  tutor  in  the  mission  academy  and  superm- 
tendent  of  the  society's  asylums  for  orphans, 
and  translated  the  whole  Scriptures  into  Oriya, 
revising  the  New  Teti^iment  a  second  time. 
He  also  compiled  and  published  an  Oriya  dic- 
tionary, grammar,  and  lesson  book,  wrete  8 
volumes  of  tracts  in  that  language,  and  trans- 
lated 18  En^ish  works,  school  books,  and  re- 
Ugions  treatises  into  it,  for  the  use  of  his 
scholars  and  converts.  In  English  hepublished 
"The  Family  Chaplain"  (2  vole.),  "Narrative 
of  the  Mission  to  Orissa,"  "  Orissa  and  its  Evan- 
gelization," "  Hymn  Book  for  Mission  Congre- 
gations," ^'  Guide  to  the  Saviour,"  and  one  or 
two  smaller  works. 

SUWANEE,  a  N.  co.  of  Florida,  intersected 
by  the  Suwanee  river ;  area,  about  750  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 1,388,  of  whom  none  were  slaves. 
There  are  S  or  8  small  l^es  and  several 
swamps.  Capital,  Snwanee. 

SDwABOFF,  AuxANnBB  Vabiuetitc^ 
count,  Prinoe  Italiyski,  a  Busdan  field  marshal 
and  generalissimo,  bom  in  Moscow,  Nov.  13, 
1729,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  18,  1800. 
He  was  of  a  Swedish  fiunily  who  had  emigrated 
to  Bussia  in  1622.  He  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  18  as  a  cadet,  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-oolonel  in  1757,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Prussia  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Kemel,  and  in  1769  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battie  of  Euuersdorf.  In  1763 
the  empress  Catharine  II.  gave  bim  a  commis- 
sion as  colonel  of  the  Astrakhan  infantry,  and 
his  snocess  in  defeating  the  confederates  of 
Bar  in  Poland,  in  1768  and  the  following 
years,  made  himm^jor-gOieraL  In  1778,  serv- 
ing under  Field  Marshu  Rumiantzoff,  be  de- 
fef^ed  the  Turks  in  8  battles,  and,  after  a  junc- 
tion with  (General  Kamenskoi,  gained  a  most 
decimve  victory  over  the  Turki^  commander  at 
Eosludgi,  and  was  appointed  general  of  divi- 
sion. During  the  peace  which  followed,  he  was 
engaged  in  appeasing  the  troubles  among  the 
peasantry  in  the  interior  of  Bussia.  He  subse- 
quently subdued  to  the  Bussian  sway  tiie  khan 
of  the  Crimeaand  the  Nc^ai  Tartars,  ccanpeUing 
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the  bitter,  fai  17^,  to  render  homage  to  the  em^ 
presB,  for  whicih  servioe  Catharine  made  h!m 
geDsral-tai-ohi^.  He  a&in  led  an  army  against 
the  Tnrka  1768,  and  rused  the  of  Kin- 
bum,  took  OtchakoT  the  following  sommer,  de- 
foated  Mohammed  Paaha  at  Fokshanj,  and  on 
Bept.  92  ronted  themunam^  of  the  Tnrka  <hi 
the  banka  of  the  Bimnik,  for  which  he  received 
the  title  BimnikHMt  and  that  of  oomit  of  the 
Mnpire.  S»  next  lidd  dege  to  lemail,  which 
long  withstood  hi«  ftHrees,  and  waa  at  last  earried 
^  aasanlt,  thon^  the  Bossians  were  twioe  »- 
pnlaad  with  terrible  loss.  Sawaroff  gave  it 
onr  to  plonder,  and  80,000  Tnrka  were  mas- 
■amd  wd  10,000  made  prisoners.  At  the 
peace  of  Jasay  he  was  made  governor  of  Kkate- 
rincNslav,  the  Tanrida,  and  the  oongnered  prov- 
inoee  at  the  month  of  die  Dniester.  In  1794  he 
was  ordered  to  pnt  down  the  insorrection  in 
Poland  i  and  aitor  defeating  Eoscinszko  he  oar- 
ried  PngA  (one  of  the  sabnrbs  of  Warsaw)  by 
assanlt,  ^nging  it  with  blood,  and  entered  War- 
saw Not.  0, 1794.  For  this  servioe  the  empress 
made  him  field  marshal  and  lavished  costly 
preaents  npon  him.  PaolLfflihisaeoesBion  waa 
prffladioed  against  him  and  stripped  him  of  hia 
rank;  bntinl790,attheteqneBtoftiheempwc«' 
of  Germany,  he  omfided  to  him  the  oonmiand 
of  the  allied  armj  sent  to  Italy  against  the 
French.  Here  he  g^ed  some  advantages  at 
OasMuio,  defeated  Itncdonald  upon  the  banks  of 
the  ^rebia,  and  Jonbert  at  Kon,  bnt  was  driven 
out  of  Switzerland  by  Uass^na.  He  was  r^ 
called  to  Boaaia,  and  the  title  of  Prince  Italiyski 
conferred  npon  him ;  bnt  before  he  could  reach 
ihib  oatAtal  the  insane  monarch  had  become  of- 
ftaded  with  him  for  a  trifle,  and,  recalling  all 
the  preparations  made  for  hia  triomphal  entry 
ii^  the  capital,  publicly  disgraced  him.  The 
diagrin  which  this  treatment  canaed  the  old  sol- 
dier, already  broken  in  health,  led  to  his  death. 
Sa  2 801  the  eier  Alexander  oained  a  atatee  to  be 
flreoted  to  his  memoiy  in  the  CSuHup  de  ICara 
of  StPeteraberg.  Hia  antoUMraphy  haa  been 
pablished  under  the  title  of  7w  ae  Smmfroff 
traeSe  par  lui-miau,  <nt  eoUscUon  de  «m  lettr€$ 
«tdeM  ioriUy  edited  by  Serge  Glenka  (2  vols, 
Svow,  Vosoow,  1819),  and  10  or  18  memoira  have 
q>peared  in  Bnssia  and  elsewhere. 

SWABIAf  or  Suabia  (Qer.  jSlsAwo&m).  s 
doohy  of  the  German  empire  dnring  its  earlier 
period,  and  snbseqtiently  one  of  10  great 
<^Iea,  or  great  oivisions.  The  cirde  waa 
bounded  N,  by  the  Palatinate  of  the  Bhine  and 
Franco nia,  E.  by  Bavaria,  8.  by  Switzerland, 
and  W.  by  France,  the  lUiine  flowing  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  latter.  It  bad  an  area  of 
18,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  popnlation  of  2,200,000, 
ara  waa  oontenninona  with  the  modjam  divl- 
slnia  (HT  Wflrtembe^  the  sonthmi  part  <tf  Bbf 
duL  and  the  {Mrorinoe  of  Swabia  and  Kenbnrg 
in  Bavaria.  The  country,  one  Ki/t  tiie  most 
beantifiil  and  ibrtile  tracts  in  Germany,  is  trav* 
ened  by  the  Danube  from  &  W.  to  N.  BL  and 
diversined  by  the  motmttdn  scenery  of  tbe 
Bhok  Forest  on  the  W.  and  the  Alps  on  the  S. 
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It  was  or^inally  called  Alemannia,  and  r«* 
odved  the  name  of  Swabia  (from  the  SaevL 
who  inhabited  parts  of  it)  when  the  Alenuuuu 
were  oonqaered  by  Olovis  in  496.  Oolnmba, 
an  Irish  monk,  inti^ooed  Christianity  in  the 
7th  century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  11th  oen- 
toxy  it  waa  in  a  very  flonrisbing  condition,  and 
in  1080  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  made  the  duohy 
of  Swabia  hereditan^  in  ijie  Samily  of  SVederie 
of  ^)henstanAo.  It  aabaeqiient^  became  <»» 
of  the  most  powerftal  and  most  civilised  oonn- 
tries  of  Germany.  In  the  Italian  wan  tiw 
rtigning  honse  of  Swabia  stood  at  the  head  tsi 
the  Ghibdline  party,  and  whan  Oonradin  waa 
fficeonted  at  Kaples  in  1268  the  Une  became 
extinct  The  vanooa  cities,  prelates,  and  counts 
then  made  themselves  independent,  and  since 
that  time  Swabia  has  not  formed  a  separate 
state.  Yarions  oonfedonciee,  however,  were 
formed  at  different  periods,  known  in  history 
nnder  the  name  of  Swabiau  unions.  The  prin- 
eipal  of  these  was  the  "great  Swabian  ui^on^* 
of  1488.  The  Swabian  drcle  was  definitely 
OTBU^zed  in  1668. 

SWAIN,  Ohabuh,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Uanohester  in  1808.  Wb  other  dying  early, 
hia  edncation  was  superintended  by  hia  mater- 
nal mole,  a  Frendi  gentlonan  named  Tavarfi^ 
who  subsequently  took  him  into  his  own  bnsi- 
neas,  that  of  a  dyw.  When  about  80  years  of 
age  Ifr.  Swain  exchanged  this  oocnpation  for 
that  of  an  engraver,  in  which  he  atill  continues. 
His  first  litwary  produotions  appeared  in  the 
perio^oals,  and  in  1838  he  pubhahed  a  volume 
of  ''Metrical  Essays,"  followed  by  "Beautiea 
of  the  Mind"  (1881)  and  "Dryburgh  Abbey" 
(1882),  an  elegy  on  Sir  Walter  Soott,  which 
elicited  the  favorable  comments  of  Sonthey. 
His  subsequent  publications  comprise  "  A  Ife- 
moir  of  Heniy  Liversedge"  (1686);  "Bhymes 
for  Childhood"  (1846);  "I>ramatio  ChutteiB, 
Poems,andSongs"(1647);  "English Melndiw? 
(1849); "Letters  from  Laura  d'Auveme,"  &a 
They  nave  had  considerable  popularity  in  Iki^ 
land,  where  the  aothor  is  known  as  the  "Mm- 
ehester  poet,"  and  a  collectioa  of  hia  poema 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  United  Btatea 
(82mo.,  Boston,  1868). 

SWAIN,  David  Lowbt,  an  American  states- 
man and  educator,  bom  near  Ashevill^  Bun- 
combe CO.,  N.  0.,  Jan.  4,  1801.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  North  Carolina  in  1828, 
and  aoon  entered  npon  a  lucrative  praotioe. 
In  1824  he  was  elected  to  represent  Buncombe 
oo.  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  1681  was 
i^pouited  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court.  Ll  tiie  snoceedmg  year  he  waa  woaen 

Svemor  of  tlie  state,  bong  tiie  yonngeat  man 
It  ever  filled  that  office  in  Korth  Oaroliu. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in 
1886,  he  suotweded  Dr.  Oaldwell  aa  {mudttit 
of  the  university  of  North  Car^hia,  a  podthm 
which  he  still  oompies  O^c^i  1862). 

SWAmSON,  WnuAH,  an  English  natural- 
ist, bom  in  liveipooLOotS,  1789.  He  aerved 
In  the  Mediterranean  in  the  army  oommisiariafc 
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depgrtment  flrom  1807  to  1616,  then  travelled 
in  South  America  iHth  Koater,  the  German 
natnrallBt,  and  on  his  ntnm  settled  in  LmdoOf 
and  devoted  himadf  to  the  atndjttf  natural  hia- 
torj.  In  18S0  be  oommenoed  tiie  publioaldon 
of  "  Zoological  niustrationa,  or  original  Fig* 
urea  and  DeeoriptlonB  of  new,  rare,  or  Inter- 
esting Animalfl,"  since  republished  in  6  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  in  1621  of  a  work  on  the  moUusoa, 
under  the  title  of  *'  Slzotio  Oonoholog?"  (4to.). 
He  is  also  the  anther  of  a  "  Nataralist's  Quide 
for  collecting  and  preserving  all  Snbjects  of 
Katoral  History  and  Botany,^' &o.  (1822);  of 
nmnerons  papers  on  natural  history  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Boyal  Institution,''  "2oo- 
l{^cal  Journal,"  and  *' Magazine  of  ITatnral 
History ;"  of  13  volumes  on  different  departs 
ments  of  natural  histoiy  in  Lardner'a  "  Oab- 
inei  Qyelopedift, **  regarded  as  of  bi^  antbor- 
itj;  m  two  Tolumea  on  tiie  "Birds  of  West- 
em  Africa"  and  one  on  the  "fly  Ootdbers," 
In  Jardine'e  "Natnialist'a  Library"  (1^7-*6) ; 
of  "A  Treatise  on  Malacology,  or  tbe  Nat- 
ural Olassifioation  of  Shells  and  Shdl  Fiah" 
(1840) ;  and  of  a  aeries  of  "  Omithologioal 
Drawings,"  being  selections  of  BradlisQ  sbA 
Headcan  birds  (]884-'41).  He  also  assisted 
Sir  John  Richardson  in  the  preparation  of 
that  part  of  bis  "  Fauna  Boreali-Americana" 
which  relates  to  North  American  birds,  and 
in  conneotiDn  with  Mr.  Bbuckard  prepared  in 
1840  a  volome  on  the  "  History  and  Natural 
Arrangement  of  Insects."  In  1841  he  emi- 
grated with  bis  fitmily  to  New  Zealand,  and 
aince  his  reaidenoe  Ibwe  haa  published  "Ob< 
servttUons  on  the  OUmate  of  New  Zealand." 

BWALU>Tr,  the  genml  name  of  the  diunul 
fisdrostrel  birds  of  uie  fiimily  hirundimida^  in- 
eluding  the  swifts,  many  of  which  are  called 
awaUowa.  ^ee  Swnr.)  The  bill  is  short  and 
weak)  very  broad  at  the  base  and  anddenly 
compressed  to  the  tip ;  the  wings  long,  narrow, 
and  acute ;  primaries  9  or  10,  the  1st  the  long- 
est; tail  more  or  less  forked;  tarsi  very  abort 
.and  weak,  generally  naked,  and  covered  with 
aoales;  toes  usually  long  and  slender,  with  the 
claws  moderate,  onrved,  and  sharp ;  the  cape 
very  wide  and  usnally  provided  with  &ort 
bristles.  The  typical  genus  hirvndo  (Linn.), 
having  more  than  60  species,  embraces  several 
well  known,  elegant  swallows  boOi  hi  AtwaHw^ 
and  tbe  on  world,  ronarkable  for  thdr  great 
powers  of  flight;  their  food  consists  of  inssot^ 
which  tiiey  take  on  the  wing,  usually  in  the 
neUhborhood  of  water,  with  remarkable  skill 
and  grace ;  they  drink  on  the  wing,  sweeping 
along  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  and  often  wash 
themselves  by  a  sadden  plnnge.  They  fly  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  in  their  ordinary 
evolntions,  but  are  rather  awkward  on  ^e 
ground  from  the  length  of  the  wings  and  the 
uiortness  of  the  legs;  they  live  more  on  the 
wing  than  any  other  birds,  even  feeding  their 
young  in  the  ur ;  from  the  swiftness  o?  their 
flil^t  they  are  rarely  caught  by  birds  of  prey, 
end  are  seldom  hit  by  qKvtanen;  th^  ^nt 


is  very  acute ;  they  fly  low  in  damp  weather, 
where  the  Insects  are  most  abundant,  and  ire 
thence  supposed  to  foretell  run.  They  an 
most  numerous  in  the  troEdos,  ndgratlog  to  and 
from  temperate  r^ons  In  warm  and  cdd 
weather ;  in  Great  Britain  they  make  Uieir  u- 
pearance  from  Africa,  where  they  ^end  m 
winter,  from  the  b^pnning  to  the  middle  of 
April,  and  depart  toward  the  end  of  Octobw, 
crossing  the  channel  ^gly  or  in  small  parties, 
and  are  as  mntdi  exhausted  by  the  pamage  as 
other  migratory  birds  of  inferior  powers  of 
flight;  they  often  alight  on  vessels,  and  some- 
times foil  into  the  sea.  In  the  United  States 
they  arrive  about  a  month  later  and  depart 
several  weeks  earlier.  Most  species  prefer  the 
neighborhood  of  man,  building  their  nests  in 
society  in  his  dwellings  and  buildings;  they 
fonn  attadiments  to  idaoes,  returniw  year  after 
year  to  the  same  nests;  though  dedared  by 
andent  writers  to  be  one  of  the  two  untamaUa 
animals  (the  fly  being  the  other),  they  are  do- 
cile and  have  been  partially  domesticated ; 
they  are  usefol  to  man  in  des^ying  ioseota,  a 
single  bh^  probably  collecting  about  1,000  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  The  nests  are  gwerally 
made  of  day  or  mud  mixed  with  straw  and 
grass,  of  various  forms,  and  attached  externally 
to  some  building;  many  species  breed  in  bolea 
in  sand  banks,  at  the  end  of  wbidi  is  the  nest 
of  grasses  and  feathers;  the  e^  are  S  or  6. 
Swallows  are  allnded  to  in  the  sacred  and  an* 
cient  writings,  and  are  tiie  snbjeots  of  many 
strange  tales  and  fobolous  stories;  tiiey  are 
generally  oonaidered  the  friends  of  muo,  and  it 
IB  thongnt  barbarons  ud  onhioky  to  kfll  than: 
they  are  ngarded  as  flie  winged  heralds  of 
summer.— Tbe  best  known  species  In  the  old 
world  is  the  chimney  or  house  swsUow  {S. 
rvtUea,  linn.);  it  is  6^  in<^e8  long,  blmsh 
black  above,  with  a  band  on  the  diest,  and  the 
forehead,  eyebrows,  and  throat,  ruddy;  lower 
parts  rufous  white,  with  a  white  spot  on  theinner 
web  of  each  tail  father  except  the  2  innermost; 
the  tail  is  very  long  and  forked.  As  its  name 
imports,  it  frequently  builds  its  nest  in  chimceTS 
a  fow  feet  from  the  top ;  it  also  nests  in  old 
walls  and  shafts  of  mines,  and  among  tiie  raften 
of  bams  and  sheds;  the  nest  is  cnp-sbaped, 
made  of  earth  and  straw  and  Uned  with  feath- 
ers; the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  ash  and 
red.  The  paraits  are  very  attentive  to  the 
young,  and  brave  in  th^  defence :  therbsn 
8  broods  In  a  season,  the  2d  sometimes  left  to 
perish,  not  being  able  to  quit  the  nest  st  tlis 
period,  of  migration,  and  the  insttoct  whidi 
pronmta  to  the  latter  ht&ng  stronger  than  pa- 
rental love;  the  nudes  are  sweet  mngers,  toa 
very  courageous.  The  analogue  of  this  speda 
in  America  is  not  the  one  commonly  csQed' 
chimney  swallow  with  us  (which  is  a  swift)) 
but  the  bam  swallow  (ff.  ru/a,  Vieill.);  it  " 
about  7  inches  long  and  18  hi  alar  extent; 
plosey  steel  bine  above,  with  concealed  white 
m  middle  of  back ;  it  much  resembles  its  Enr^ 
pean  cmgener,  thou^  it  has  the  pectoral  ool- 
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Iir  intemipted  in  the  middle,  while  in  M,  ru*-  as  the  othera  in  Korth  America,  and  some  time 

{•OS  it  continnes  across.   It  inhabits  Korth  before  migrating  sonthward  gets  verr  fet  on 

Amerioa  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paoifl<^  ap-  myrtle  b^ee  (myrtea  eer^erat).   For  the  lar- 

pearing  in  the  sonthern  states  from  the  middle  geet  of  the  American  BwaJlows,  see  Habtot. 

of  February  to  Karcfa  Ij  a  few  at  a  time,  reach-  The  lai^^est  of  the  genns  kirundo  is  the  JB, 

ing  Kew  England  in  mild  seasons  hj  the  mid-  Smegalemit  (Unn.),  from  Africa,  shining  black 

die  of  Haj :  it  is  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  above,  and  rqddy  on  thb  belly  and  hind  part  of 

Bommer,  seldom  appearing  before  the  final  melt-  back.   There  are  many  Bpociea  in  the  ^st  In- 

ing  of  the  snow  and  the  commencement  of  fine  dies,  some  permanent  residents,  others  migrat- 

weather;  asttoonudtsiiodepredationsonman'B  ing  to  temperate  Ada.  8<nne  species  nsoally 

property,  and  serree  him  in  destroying  nozions  osJJed  swaUows,  as  tibose  wluoh  make  &e  fa* 

uieecto  uid  the  tearing  pests  of  horses  and  oat-  mons  e^bld  nests  bo  esteoned  in  the  Flast, 

tie,  it  is  generally  liked  and  protected ;  it  is  be*  long  amcnw  the  swifts.— Tha  bank,  san^  or 

fiered  by  some  oredolons  people  that  if  swal-  river  Bwallow  belongs  to  the  genua  eoMt 

lows  are  shot  the  cows  give  bloody  milk,  and  (Bote) ;  it  is  the  O.  riparia  (B<ne),  and  ute 

that  their  presence  in  a  bam  prevents  its  being  smallest  of  the  American  species,  being  4| 

Btnuk  by  lightning,. oonceming  which  Wilson  inches  long  and  10^  in  alar  extent.  The  bill 

Bays :  "  When  the  tenets  of  superstition  lean  to  is  very  flat,  and  extremely  wide  at  base,  gradn- 

tiie  ride  of  hmnanity,  one  can  readily  respect  ally  narrowing  toward  the  tip ;  nostrils  promi- 

them."   It  is  gentle  and  easily  tamed,  and  its  nent  and  rounded ;  tail  moderate,  nearly  even 

twitterings  are  very  pleasant  to  hear  in  a  snm-  or  very  slightly  forked ;  tarsi  rather  long,  with 

mer's  day.  The  nest  is  made  of  mad  or  moist  a  toft  of  feathers  near  the  toes  behind.  It  is 

earth  mixed  with  grasses,  and  is  attached  to  grayish  brown  above,  sometimes  approaching 

the  beams  and  rafters  of  bams  and  ontbulld-  Booty,  with  paler  margins ;  below  pore  white, 

ings ;  it  is  generally  about  6  inches  long,  6  in  with  a  band  across  the  breast  and  rides  like  the 

the  greatest  diameter,  and  from,  beam  to  out*  back.  It  is  generally  distributed  over  America 

ride  of  ahell  6f  to  4,  Traghlng  often  more  tiian  and  Ennnw,  wherever  them  is  a  sandy  idt  m 

2  lbs.;  the  eggs  are  4  to  67  small  and  long,  river  bank;  it  is  hardy,  the  earliest  to  arrive 

white  with  a  few  spots  of  reddish  brown ;  in-  in  the  spring,  and  less  fkmiliar  than  the  o^ber 

eabation  lasts  18  days,  both  sexes  assisting,  and  species;  it  hollows  out  a  tnbnlar  gallery  in  tha 

both  ooonpying  the  nest  at  nkht  until  the  sand  banks,  often  more  than  8  feet  in  length, 

yoong  are  hatched.  This  spedes  cc^eots  in  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  larger  excavation  for 

laige  flocks  in  midsummer  on  bama  and  sheds,  the  nest ;  it  is  called  sand  or  bank  martin  in 

telegraph  wires,  &c.,  chirping  almost  continu-  Europe.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference 

ally,  and  making  short  sallies  in  search  of  in-  between  theEuropean  and  American  birds,  fhr- 

sects.   They  start  for  the  south  by  the  end  of  nishing  one  of  the  very  few  Instances  (perhaps 

August  or  first  of  September,  early  on  some  the  omy  one)  among  land  birds  of  the  same 

fidr  morning ;  they  do  not  fly  high,  and  follow  species  permanently  inhabiting  both  continents, 

the  shore  or  the  course  of  rivers. — ^The  cliff  or  In  the  rough-winged  swaUow  (O.  Mrr^wnnit, 

ihlvona  swallow  (S.  hinMvns,  Say)  is  about  6  Bonap. ;  ttdgidopteryo)  of  B^rd),  the  Ist  pri- 

inohes  long  and  12^  in  alar  extent ;  the  crown  maiy  has  the  outer  edge  converted  into  stiff' 

and  back  are  sted-blue,  separated  more  or  less  woo.  recurved  hoc^  and  tike  tarsus  is  without 

Ivoadly  by  a  grayish  collar ;  the  chin,  throat,  feathers.— In  thejgenuB  eMidon  (Beie)  the  tail 

and  Bides  of  head  dark  chestnut;  breast  grayiah  la  moderate  and  narked,  and  the  tarri  and  long 

brown;  belly  white;  steel-blue  Q>ot  on  throat;  toes  are  dotiied  with  dowiorfBathers;  itispe- 

mmp  light  ohestant,  and  forehead  browniah  ODliar  to  the  old  world.  The  European  window 

white ;  tail  slightly  notched.    It  is  found  swallow,  house  martin,  or  mariJet  (O.  urUe^ 

throughout  North  America  f^om  ocean  to  Boie)  is  6  inches  long,  black  above,  and  white 

ocean ;  it  is  called  republican  swallow  by  An-  beJow  and  on  rump ;  it  has  the  same  habits  as 

dubon,  in  allurion  to  the  habit  of  associating  to  the  common  swallow,  with  a  less  n^id  but 

make  thrir  nests  and  rear  the  young.  The  nest  moresweepingflight;  itismorefamlliu-jbreed- 

is  built  under  eaves  and  coraic^  where  it  is  ing  even  in  dties ;  uie  nest  is  always  on  the 

partly  sheltered  from  the  rain ;  it  is  made  of  outside  of  buildings,  under  the  eaves  or  projeot- 

ciaj  and  sand,  the  entrance  near  the  top,  shaped  ing  parts ;  the  eggs  are  white ;  it  has  no  song, 

like  an  earthen  retort  with  the  neck  broken  8WAUIUEBDAM,  Johahitss,  a  Dut<i^  ento- 

(3ff-  it  is  lined  with  straw  and  grass;  the  eggs  mologist  and  phyrician,  born  in  Amsterdam  in 

are  white  with  dusky  spots;  the  nest  is  bravely  1687,  died  in  1681.  He  studied  medicine  witii 

defended  by  the  parents.  The  wUte-belUea  his  &ther,  who  was  en  wothecary,  and  at  the 

■waUow  or  American  house  martin  (JK  hieobr^  mdvorsi^  of  Layden.  While  oeon]ded  wiu^ 

-'^dlL)  is  H  inches  long  and  12^  in  alar  extent,  his  other  studies  he  gave  oonriderable  attention 

of  a  gloa^  metallic  green  above  and  white  be-  to  the  natural  history  of  insects,  and  made 

bw ;  it  is  a  qnarrelsome  species,  coming  earlier  many  dissections  and  microscropioal  examine 

in  the  spring  than  the  others,  but  is  not  so  com-  tions  and  a  large  collection  of  specimens.  Ha 

mon ;  the  neet  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree,  lined  obtrined  leave  at  Amsterdam  to  direct  the 

with  graaa  and  feathers,  and  the  cw^  are  white  bodies  of  tiiose  who  died  in  the  hosfdt^  and 

wtth  a  bluish  tinge;  it  is  as  wideqr  dlBbrifauted  Invented  tiw  mode  fbr  the  prepantim  <h  bid- 
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low  orgacs  now  tunally  ^ployed  ta  Anatomy. 
He  pnblidied  a  *'  €(«iwr8l  Hirtory  of  Ineecta" 
(1668);  "TheNataralHistor7ofBees"(1678>; 
and  a  "Satoryofthe  Ephemeras'*  (1676).  Hia 
entomologioal  collection  was  divided  at  his 
death  and  sold  in  Email  portiona  to  diflforent 
purdbasen.  Boerhaave,  who  edited  hia  works 
and  wrote  bia  life,  esteemed  hia  "EQstOTy  of 
bueeta"  Inoomparably  aaperior  to  any  uiing 
that  had  preoeded  it  An  En^^iah  translation 
of  his  entomoloj^oal  works  T.  Floyd  was 
published  in  1708. 

SWAK,  a  well  known  web>footed  bird  of 
the  dock  fiimily,  and  the  type  of  the  snb-family 
effgnituBf  embracing  some  of  the  laigMt  and 
most  graoefol  of  aqoatio  birds.  The  bill  and 
fbet  are  mnoh  Uke  those  of  the  dncks,  the  for- 
mer being  stoat,  of  nearly  eqnal  width  throogh* 
out  and  with  a  comparatirely  small  nail ;  the 
neck  very  long,  and  me  legs  short ;  wings  long 
and  powerfbl,  8d  and  8d  quills  eqaal  and  long- 
eat,  a  blow  te<m  them  having  been  known  to 
break  a  man^a  arm;  tail  abort  and  romidfid; 
eyes  small  and  near  the  biU.  They  perform 
long  nd^wtlona}  fiying  in  ringla  files  npitlT^g 
at  an  acate  anj^;  the  diet  is  obtofly  vegetable, 
otmristing  of  grass,  roots,  and  seeds,  in  search 
of  which  they  submerge  the  head  only,  keeping 
it  under  water  8  to  6  minutes  at  a  tune ;  they 
also  devour  aqnatio  worms  wd  insecte,  yomig 
frogs,  and  probably  small  fish ;  the  intMtinee 
are  Itmg,  as  in  the  vegetable  feeders ;  they  are 
gregarious  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  awkward 
on  land,  but  rapid  and  high  Mers ;  they  are 
remarkably  oarefbl  to  keep  their  plumage, 
which  is  graierally  white,  free  from  dirt  of  all 
kinds.  The  neet  is  bulky,  of  grass  and  ooarae 
matetialfl,  plaoed  on  the  gronmd  among  the 
nuhea  and  near  the  water;  it  is  aometimes 
raised  a  foot  or  more  to  avcM  innndatifma; 
the  male  guards  tiie  neet,  assista  &e  fbmale  in 
the  oare  of  die  young,  and  boldly  defonds  them 
even  against  predaoeous  animals  and  man;  the 
e^  are  S  to  8,  and  incubation  lasts  6  weeks. 
--In  the  typoal  genus  ^mta  (Linn.)  the  bill  is 
longer  than  the  head,  the  base  oovered  by  a  loft 
b|j^  ratendin^  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  eyea, 
^d  the  nostrils  in  the  middle  portion;  lower 
part  of  tibia  bare ;  tarsus  mnob  shorter  than 
the  foot,  compressed  and  scaly;  webs  fbll; 
hind  toe  small,  much  elevated,  with  a  narrow 
lobe;  tail  of  20  to  24  fbathers,  rounded  or 
wedgfr«haped;  sexes  nmilarly  colored,  but  the 
ftmales  the  smallest.  Wagler  has  dimed  the 
old  genus  ejrmiu  int6  two,  eggim$  and  efor,  ao- 
cording  as  uiere  is  or  is  not  a  swollen  flediy 
tuherde  at  the  base  of  the  biH;  in  tlw  former 
also  the  lamelln  of  the  edges  of  the  Ull  ar« 
vinbly  projeoting,juid  in  the  latter  not ;  in  the 
former  belongs  tbe  tame  swan  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  latter  the  wild  swan  and  both  the  North 
American  species.  The  European  wild  or 
whooping  swan  (O./mu,  Kay)  b  4(  to  4|  feet 
long,  white,  with  the  head  and  neck  tinged 
with  yellowish,  and  a  black  bill,  yellowUh  at 
tito  ban  and  without  tobenle;  tt  ia  a  winter 


visttor  in  Great  Britain,  migrating  northward 
in  the  spring  to  Lapland,  Bussia,  Siberia,  &o., 
where  it  breeds;  the  young  are  brownish  gray. 
The  male  has  a  pectQiar  note  resembling  the 
word  "hoop,"  repeated  several  times  in  soo- 
oeaaion,  the  intoD^^  greatly  Increased  by  the 
oonvolutiraa  of  tlw  windpqte,  which,  after 
penetrating  the  keel  of  &e  breast  bone  to  ita 
posterior  portion,  ia  brat  fannxi  agun  to  the 
front  of  uiia  bone  before  going  to  the  Innn; 
this  anatomical  pecqliar^  ia  not  found  in  uio 
tame  swan,  which  has  a  soft  and  plaintive  voioew 
Though  praised  by  the  poets  for  its  gentteneaa 
and  bean^,  it  is  cruel  and  vindictive,  the  males 
fighting  savagely  at  pidring  time,  sdA  the  fe- 
male  with  young  attacking  every  thii^  whiob 
(^preaches  her  nest;  it  can  r«pel  any  bird, 
even  the  eagle,  and  In  fightii^  the  combatants 
try  to  drown  one  another  by  holding  the  rival'a 
bead  under  water,  often  with  fatal  effect 
Though  heavy  and  rather  slow  fliers,  they  rise 
to  a  great  htoght,  uttering  a  loud,  harsh,  and 
trumpet-like  note  when  sailing  high  in  the  air; 
when  enraged  or  alarmed  they  can  swim  iiister 
than  a  man  can  walk.  This  bird  was  saored 
to  Apollo,  and  was  the  Inrd  of  the  SCuaea;  it 
was  strangely  celebrated  for  its  melo^oos 
song,  eepedaU^  at  the  time  of  its  death ;  the 
sound  of  its  wings  at  a  distance  is  loud  and  not 
nnmusioal,  and  even  its  harsh  scream  may  ap- 
pear pleasant  to  the  loelander  and  other  north- 
ern nations,  as  the  flooks  arrive  in  the  spring, 
announcing  the  end  of  the  dreary  winter;  but 
as  &r  as  southern  Europe  is  concerned,  ita 
song  is  a  mere  fsble.  The  flesh  is  dark  and 
tough,  and,  thou^  pnmiinent  at  ancient  feasts^ 
was  probably  more  for  ostentation  than  con- 
sumption.—The  EuropcAn  tame  swan  (O.  olor^ 
GbneL)  has  a  red  bill,  with  black  tip  and  sidea^ 
and  a  tubercle  at  the  base ;  the  trachea  has  no 
ooDTCilntiona.  It  is  generally  distribnted  over 
Europe  and  America  as  an  ornamental  bird; 
it  was  wen  known  to  the  ancaenta,  and  by 
poets  was  sung  as  the  model  of  grace  and  the 
bird  of  love,  and  represented  as  attached  to  the 
oar  of  Venus;  its  flesh  was  served  with  great 
pomp  at  their  public  feasts.  It  b  a  laiige  and 
hanoBome  species,  a  permanent  resident  in  tem- 
perate Europe;  in  Qreat  Britain  from  remote 
periods  it  has  been  protected  by  preservative 
laws,  whose  infringement  was  pmushed  by  fine 
and  imprisonment;  the  male  is  called  a  cob 
and  the  female  a  pen;  its  life  is  said  to  extend 
to  a  century.  Ibe  young  have  a  gray  plomage 
and  a  lead-colored  rail;  uidrfleahisaometimee 
eaten  at  the  present  d«r,  and  when  properly 
oo<Asd  ia  aaid  to  be  delfanoua,  witii  a  fiaror  b^- 
tween  that  of  tbe  gooae  and  <tf  tiie  hare.  As 
an  ornamental  bird  nothing  is  more  pleasing 
than  the  swan,  an  emblem  of  peace,  qrdet,  and 
refinemoit,  as  it  swims  slowly  over  the  surface 
of  a  placid  hke.  The  most  priaed  are  brought 
to  the  United  States  from  Hamburg,  and  are 
generally  what  are  called  Polish  swans  (C7.  im- 
mttteAiUt^  Yarr.),  from  the  Baltic  ahwes,  noted 
for  having  white  tq^pieta.  Bewick's  awan  {0* 
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minor.  Pan.)  is  a  smaDer,  vild  fpeolea,  making 
considerable  noise  in  ita  migrati(His,  and  a  win- 
ter Timtor  in  Great  Britain. — ^The  American  or 
whisUing  siran  (£7.  Atneriearnu,  Sharplem)  is 
66  indies  long  and  abont  7  feet  in  alar  ext«it, 
with  a  bill  of  4}  inches;  the  Ull  is  as  kaig  as 
the  head,  high  at  the  base,  the  feathers  on  the 
foreheftd  enoong  in  a Bemlc^roolar  outline;  the 
nostrOs  fer  forward;  tul  of  20  feathers:  the 
adnlt  is  pare  white  with  bill  and  legs  blaok, 
and  an  orange  or  yellowish  spot  in  front  of  the 

2e;  young  birds  are  brownish,  espeoially  on 
B  head;  they  are  6  or  6  yenrs  in  ooming 
to  maturity.  This  species  is  spread  over  the 
North  American  cmitinMit  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific ;  many  are  shot  in  winter  and 
spring  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Dc^ware;  they  are  very  watdifbl  when  feed- 
ing, one  always  acting  as  sentinel ;  they  fly  in 
an  anf^e,  eai^  line  in  mngle  file,  tiie  leading 
luid  as  he  gets  weary  retiring  to  the  rear.  The 
aest  is  desoribed  as  made  of  moBs,  Pdat,  and 
slloka,  6  to  6  feet  Icmg,  4}  widey  and  2  b^h, 
irith  the  oavify  1^^  in  dluoieter;  the  eggs  ue 
brownish  white,  clonded  with  darker.  The 
tmmpeter  swan  (C.  hieeinator,  Bioh.)  is  abont 
6  feet  long  and  7  in  alar  extent,  witii  the  bill 
4)  inches ;  bill  longer  than  the  head,  the  feath- 
ers on  the  forehead  with  a  semi-elliptical  ont- 
line ;  nostrils  with  the  anterior  extremity  only 
as  fer  forward  as  the  middle  of  the  oommissnre ; 
tail  with  24  feathers ;  the  adnlts  are  pore  whit«, 
the  legs  and  bill  entirely  black,  Hw  latter  with- 
out any  red  spot  at  base.  It  is  fonnd'  from  the 
IGsrianpi^  Tuley  to  the  Pacific,  Mtpearing  on 
the  lower  Ohio  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
going  sooth  when  the  ioe  gets  thick ;  it  is  -wty 
oonmion  in  the  for  ooontius,  breeding  as  low 
as  lat  61**  K.  As  its  name  imptnts,  the  note 
is  man  sonorons  tbaa  in  the  wnlrtUng  swan ; 
it  is  not  so  wary  as  the  last  named  species:  as 
in  all  swans,  daring  fiight  the  neok  and  legs 
are  stretched  at  fall  length ;  it  is  the  principnu 
'  sonrce  of  the  fine  down  so  maoh  prized  for 
mnfib  and  tippets. — ^The  blaok-neoked  swan  (£7. 
niffricoUit,  Steph.),  of  South  America,  has  the 
head  and  neck  black  and  the  bill  red.  The  0. 
eoteoraba  (h£ol.\  also  Sonth  American,  has  the 
lores  feathered. — A  black  swan,  once  consider- 
ed as  apocryphal  as  a  white  crow,  inhabits 
Aostralia,  that  land  of  strange  animals;  the 
^kenopi$  eUrata  (Wagl.),  of  that  continent  and 
Tasmsnia,  is  black  exc<mt  a  few  white  prima- 
ries and  a  bri^t  red  bill ;  it  is  nearly  as  la^ 
as  tSie  common  swan,  and  is  now  ut^  nnfire- 
qnentlj  seen  with  it  in  the  parka  of  Europe ; 
its  dyuig  note,  far  from  being  mdo^ons,  is 
said  to  be  like  the  creaking  of  a  rusty  sign  on  , 
a  windy  day. 

SWAN  BIYER,  a  river  of  West  Australia, 
which,  after  a  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  course  of  about 
180  m.,  in  wMoh  it  several  times  expands  into 
small  lakes,  and  after  paerang  near  OuUford 
and  the  dty  of  Perth,  &Us  into  the  sea  by  an 
exteiMive  estnary  about  lat.  82°  S.  It  is  subject 
to  sadden  floods  which  are  often  very  destmo- 


tive.  Swan  river  was  first  discovered  in  lOM 
by  Ylaming.  In  1629  the  oolony  now  called 
west  Aoetralia  was  foimded  upon  its  banks. 

SWANSEA  (Welsh,  AbtttoKy),  a  town  and 
rarliamentary  borough  <^  ^uonoi 
Wales,  dtnsted  on  this  W,  bank  of  the  rivor 
Tawy,  where  it  feUs  into  the  bi^  of  Swansaa, 
Brtetol  channel,  84  m.  W.  from  Bristd ;  pop. 
in  1661,  42,581.  It  Is  much  resorted  to  for  sea 
bathing.  There  are  extensive  anthracite  ndnes 
in  the  neighborhood,  which,  together  with  the 
convenience  of  the  port,  have  caused  it  to  be 
made  the  principal  seat  of  the  copper  trade  of 
Oreat  Britain.  Copper  ore  is  brongnt  from  Ouba. 
South  Amo^ca,  Australia,  to  be  smelted 
at  Swansea.  There  are  iron,  tin  j^ate,  and  zinc 
works,  potteries,  &o.,  and  ship  building  is  car- 
ried on.  In  1869  there  were  owned  here  4,772 
veaads,  tonnage  608,814.  There  are  extensive 
do(^  with  every  convenience  for  loading  and 
unloading  vessels;  and  the  first  floating  dock ' 
was  built  at  Swahsea  in  1863.  In  oonseqaenoe 
of  the  great  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  vea- 
sds  of  laige  size  can  come  dose  to  the  town 
at  flood,  bat  at  ebb  the  harbor  is  nearly  dxj. 
Swansea  is  connected  by  r^way  with  Milibrd 
and  Qloaoester,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Swaih 
sea  Valley  rulway,  opened  in  1860. 

SWABTZ,  Olof,  a  Swedish  botanist  bom 
at  Norrkdping,  East  Gottland,  in  1760,  died  in 
1817.  He  studied  medicine  at  TTpsal,  and  bo- 
tween  the  years  1779  and  1782  made  ezeoraons 
in  the  various  districts  of  Sweden  to  sta^ 
their  botany,  and  visited  Lwland,  Finland,  and 
Gottland.  Lil788he  visited  the  western  coasts 
of  America  and  the  West  In^es,  and,  after 
roendinga  year  in  England,  retnmed  to  Swe- 
den in  178ft,  and  in  1790  was  aroointed  pnrfiBs- 
sor  of  natord  history  in  the  meoioo-chirin^rioal 
institati<mof  Stookhc^m.  He  added  upward  <tf 
60  genera  and  860  species  to  the  list  of  flower* 
ing  plants,  beside  a  great  number  to  the  class 
of  er^toffomia.  He  published  botanical  worlm 
in  I^tin,  wrote  the  text  of  4  volumes  of  the 
SvmiiBotatUi,  and  contribated  to  the  "Phih>. 
sophical  Transactions"  and  the  "  TransaotitniB 
of  the  Linnesan  Sodety"  of  London. 

8WEAB0RG,  or  Stzabobo,  a  fortress  and 
military  post  in  Finland,  belonging  to  Rusma, 
8  m.  6.  E.  from  Helnngfors,  the  approaches  to 
which  it  defends ;  pop.  6,000.  It  u  built  np<Hi 
7  granitic  islands  forming  an  ellipee,  all  of  them 
strongly  fortifled,  and  connected  ^ther  1^ 
oaosew^  or  Inidgee  of  boats  ;  they  are  Var^ 
go  and  Gosta&vari  on  the  B.,  Westw  SvartA 
and-  Langam  to  the  N.  W.,  LOven  and  the  lit- 
tle Qster  SvartO  to  the  N.,  and  the  Great  Oster 
SvartO  to  the  N.  K  The  principal  fort  is  on 
Vargd,  and  comprises  a  strong  castle  and  bar- 
raotra,  and  magazines  excavated  in  the  rook  and 
bomb-proof  There  are  at  some  points  8  tiers 
of  gons.  The  total  number  of  cannon  is  2,000, 
and  the  usaal  garrison  of  the  fortress  varies 
from  6,000  to  8,000  men,  though  the  casemates 
have  accommodations  for  13,000.  The  harbor 
within,  to  which  tiiere  Is  but  one  entrance,  has 
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ereotod  betveen  1749  and  1768  hj  Oonnt 
Xbrenawwd.  field  marshal  of  Sweden  (who  is 
buried  wUlim  it),  as  a  dd'enoe  aniost  Euaaia. 
Jn.  1808  it  was  beei^ed  bythe  BnBeoans,  and 
after  2  months  Admiral  Oronstadt.  though  am- 
1^7  snp^ied  with  the  means  of  defence,  oapita- 
lated.  Left  in  possession  of  the  oonqQerors  by 
the  peace  of  1809,  it  was  called  the  "  Oibraltar 
of  the  Korth,"  and  has  since  been  regarded  as 
the  strongest  fortress  of  Bassia  on  the  Baltic. 
Li  Aug.  1866,  it  waa  sererely  but  Tmsnooess- 
ftilly  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleet. 

SWEAmG  8K3KNES8.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages  Europe  was  ravaged  by  nomerons  and 
fidol  pestUenoes;  some  of  thee&  after  r^>eat- 
edl^.gedmating  every  mm^derable  city  in  Ea- 
rope,  are  now  confined  almost  exclurively  to 
BgTpt  and  the  ToAish  dominicms ;  otfaffishave 
omqdetely  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  ex- 
oept  in  the  dowioles  of  the  fwriod.  Among 
these  latter  was  the  sweating  sickness.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  in  England  in  1486,  Just 
after  ^e  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  disappeared 
sudden^  at  the  oommenoeinent  of  the  next 
year.  It  attacked  chiefly  people  in  the  prime 
of  life,  avoiding  Ihe  extremes  of  old  age  and 
infancy,  and  was  so  fatal  that,  acoor^ng  to 
Hollndied,  scarce  one  in  100  of  those  atta^ed 
woKpei  with  life.  It  made  a  second  appearance 
during  the  summer  of  1606,  but  this  time  the 
disease  was  mild  and  manageable,  so  that  it  was 
tium^t  that  medicine  had  got  fbe  better  of  it ; 
after  a  short  time  it  again  otnnpletely  disap- 
peared.  In  Jnlj^  1617,  it  broke  out  for  a  third 
time,  appearing  mst  in  London. '  This  epidemic 
was  exceedingly  fatal,  often  carrying  off  the 
patient  in  the  course  of  a  tew  hours,  so  that 
the  shivering  fit  was  regarded  as.  the  an- 
nonnoement  of  certain  death ;  it  lasted  for  6 
months,  and  like  the  preceding  ones  its  ravages 
were  confined  to  Engund  alone.  In  May,  1628, 
the  sweating  sickness  again  made  its  appearaooe 
in  Lcmdon.  This  time  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease was  longer,  for  it  still  lingered  in  England 
in  the  following  summer ;  it  was  very  fatal,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  den<nninated  hy  some  histo- 
rians "the  great  mortality;"  and  finally  it  ex- 
tended over  the  northern  half  of  tile  cmti- 
uent.  It  first  spread  to  Hamburg,  attacking  the 
crew  of  an  EngJish  vessel  recently  arrived,  and 
in  the  conrse  of  31  days  is  estimated  to  have 
cut  off  8,000  persons.  From  Hamburg  it  ex- 
tended over  all  northern  Germany,  reaching 
as  far  B<}uth  as  Angsbaiv,  and  theu  making  ito 
way  gradually  to  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  1661  the  disease 
again  appeared  in  England,  and,  after  spread- 
ing alann  and  death  throughout  the  country  for 
6  months,  finally  entirely  disappeared.— The 
aweating  uokness  occurred  when  medical  sci- 
ence was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  entirely  o(mfined 
within  the  narrow  Umits  of  the  Galenic  theo- 
ries; what  aoooonta  we  have  of  it  are  miUnly 
derived  tnm  the  chnmides  of  the  time  rather 
tiian  from  the  writings  of  physidans,  Hecker 


("Epidemicaaf  file  IDddle  Ages^  from  whom 
our  aoconi^  has  been  tdken,  apeua  of  it  as  itf 
a  form  of  "inflammatory  rheumatic  feva-;" 
but  he  must  use  the  word  in  a  different  and 
much  larger  sense  than  is  naoally  given  to  it. 
The  disease  commonly  commen(»d  with  a 
chill,  accompanied  by  an  alarming  prostration. 
Pain  in  the  head  was  an  invariable  symptom ; 
this  was  soon  followed  in  some  by  delirium,  in 
others  by  a  lethargy  which  gradually  lapsed 
into  fatal  coma.  Early  in  the  disease,  some- 
tames  at  its  commencement,  the  patient  broke 
out  in  a  copious  sweat ;  this  had  an  exceedindy 
offei^ve  smell,  and  poured  in  streams  from  the 
patient,  so  that  he  "lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  stink- 
ing swamp."  The  pulse  waa  quick  and  fiaebk^ 
the  breauiing  labored,  the  oonntenanoe  lirid, 
and  the  patimt  restiesB,  constantly  tosting  and 
throwing  himself  about  Sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting  were  present,  Bometimes  convuloons 
came  on ;  the  voice  was  "  whining  and  sigh- 
ing ;"  *'  neither  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  nor 
the  evacuation  by  stool  was  entirely  inter- 
■opted."  The  ends  of  the  disease  occurred 
commonly  within  24  hours,  and  many  died 
witliin  that  time;  if  they  snrvived  it,  recov- 
ery gradually  took  place :  but  the  patient  was 
left  m  a  very  feeble  condition,  ana  the  conva- 
lescence was  tedious  and  protracted.  Relapses 
were  common,  even  to  a  8d  and  4th  attack;  in 
these  oases  orguiio  diangea  probably  U)A 
place,  for  the  patients  are  aud  to  have  died  of 
dropsy  or  some  other  incurable  affection.  The 
diarase  was  probably  oontagions,  as  it  seems  to 
have  fidlowed  the  great  t^annds  of  commo^ 
oial  mteroourse.  Its  propagation  was  fiivored 
by  the  personal  imdeanliness,  tiie  want  of  ven- 
tilatlon  in  dwellings,  the  starvation,  and  the 
exoessea  common  at  the  period;  and  itsmor* 
tality  was  aggravated  by  the  i^jndidoiu  meani 
employed  for  ito  core. 

SWEDEN  (Swedish,  .SW^),  a  kingdom  of 
northern  Europe,  forming  with  Norway,  with 
which  it  is  politically  united,  the  6candinaTi«a 
peninsula,  and  lying  between  lat.  66°  20*  and 
69"  N.  and  long,  ir  18'  80"  and  24"  18'  E  B 
is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Norw^,  8- 
the  Oatiagat  and  the  Sound,  8.  by  the  Baino 
sea,  E.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  golf  of  Bothnia, 
and  N.  E.  by  Finland.  It  is  separated  fnm 
Norway  by  tihe  long  range  of  mountains  fonn- 
ing  the  main  chain  of  the  Scandinavian  STStem, 
along  which  a  brc«d  avenue  cnt  in  the  forest, 
and  having  at  certain  intervals  stone  moBH* 
mentSj  marks  the  line  of  diviedon.  This  ^^^^ 
is  mamtained  with  great  care  and  kept  tn^ 
from  obstructions  by  the  Norwegians,  and  its. 
condition  r^pilarly  reported  to  their  $t0rt^*il 
or  legislature.  The  extreme  length  o^^'^^Jm 
is  970  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  about  ^ 
m.  It  is  divided  into  8  provinces:  GottlanJ 
Svealand,  Swedeland,  or  Sweden  proper,  aiw 
Norrland.  These  are  subdivided  into  24 
''or  districts,  whose  extent  and  population  we» 
in  1668  aa  fbllowg,  according  to  tbe  AlmaM^* 
de  AfCAa  for  1862: 
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Gottland  (the  re^on  originally  inhftbited  hj 
the  QoUu)  lies  B.  of  lat  SS"  461,  and  oompnseB 
ftbo  the  lalonds  of  Oland  and  Gottland;  Stm- 
land,  the  original  conntr;'  of  the  Broukar  or 
Bvedes,  is  the  middle  region  of  the  UngdaiL 
extending  £roin  Gottland  northward  to 
40' ;  and  Norrland  is  the  whole  northern  seo- 
tion  up  to  the  Norwegian  frontier  of  Finland. 
— ^Tho  coast  line,  which  is  about  1,400  m.  in 
extent,  is  deeply  indented  by  numeroos  Jiord$ 
or  gnl&,  whion  penetrate  far  hito  the  interior 
of  the  conntry ;  aboat  800  m.  of  the  coast  l>or- 
dera  on  the  Skager  Baok,  Oatteg&t,  and  Sotmd ; 
the  remainder  is  washed  by  the  Baltic  and  the 
golf  of  Bothnia.  The  W.  shore  along  the  Ska- 
ger Rack  and  Oatt^at  is  rocky,  bat  seldom  de- 
nted more  than  80  or  40  feet  The  8.  shore 
ts  fiff  as  SiVlTitaborg  in  Bleldnge  is  lov  and 
lan^;  th«ioe  northward  it  isi  with  some  ex- 
eepiMtm,  Ihied  Inr  predi^toiu  cUfi  abont  60 
Aet  in  hd^t  as  or  as  Oalmar  soond,  lying  be* 
tween  Oland  and  the  mainland.  The  bay  of 
Oarlaorona  makes  a  deep  indentation  in  this 
pCMtioa  of  the  coast  Along  the  Sonnd  the 
ooaat  is  again  low  and  eandy,  bnt  north  of  it 
rises  into  higher  clifis,  and  at  tiie  oatlet  of 
Irfike  Uaelar  presents  bold  headlands  100  feet 
in  height  Above  the  month  of  the  Dal  and 
as  fju*  as  the  strait  of  Qoarken  the  rooky  and 
sandy  ^ores  alternate;  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ia  characterized  by  low 
sandy  beaches.  The  rivers  are  nomerons,  and 
mostly  of  rapid  current  The  principal  are  the 
Xomea,  290  m.  long,  and  with  its  amoent  the 


Mnonio  forming  the  boundary  between  Swedta 
and  £lniand ;  the  Lolea,  Pitea,  Skelleitea,  and 
Umea;  the  Anguman,  a  broad  and  deep 
stream  880  m.  long,  and  navigable  fbr  vessds 
of  600  tons  70  m.  irom  its  month:  the  E.  and 
W.  Dal,  whi(^  uniting  form  the  outlet  of  several 
lakes;  these  all  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  Klar  and  the  GOta  discharge  thur  waters 
into  the  Oattegat  The  Trolh&tta  fall  on  the 
latter  is  celebrated ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  venr 
large  and  the  descent  113  feet  Sweden  abounm 
in  beautifol  lakes;  over  80  are  enumerated. 
The  largest  is  Lake  Wener,  00  by  66  m.  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  lanceat  lake  in  Enrope  except  Lake 
Ladoga.  Lake  Wetter  ia  smaller,  bnt  has  an 
area  o(  nearly  730  aq.  m.,  and  receives  40  rivers. 
Lake  Hslar  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  beauti- 
fuL  banks,  and  contains,  it  is  said,  1,400  islands. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are  the  ^elmar,  oon- 
neotod  with  Lake  Meslar ;  the  SiUa,  the  Sto^aOf 
the  Hom-Afvan,  and  the  StorarLnlearWatten, 
In  which  the  Lolea  river  has  its  source. — ^llie 
mountain  chain  which  forms  the  spine  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  which  is  oolleo- 
tii^j  known  as  the  Dovrefield  or  Dofrmes,  haa 
a  mnoh  larger  portion  of  its  most  elevated  Bur- 
&oe  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden.  Its  lowtt 
portion,  the  Laugfield  chain,  is  whdiy  in  Nor- 
way, while  the  Dovrefield  and  Eidlen  chdns 
form  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries: 
their  loftiest  summits,  Sulitelma  in  lat  67^  and 
Sylf  Jellen  in  lat.  68°,  lie  partly  in  each.  The 
western  or  Norwegian  side  of  these  mountains 
has  a  mnoh  more  precipitous  character  than 
the  eastern  or  BwecUah.  In  Sweden  they  fbrm 
a  plateau  neariy  ^000  feet  high,  from  which 
oocatdonal  peaks  rise  to  a  groiiter  hei^t,  bnt 
which  in  ft  breadth  of  40  m.  dopes  gradaally 
to  an  elevation  of  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  am 
thence  declines  in  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
to  the  sea  shore.  S.  of  lat  69**  the  country  is 
very  level,  and  the  great  plain  of  Scania,  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  the  peninsula,  oocnpies 
ft  conaiderable  portion  of  the  southern  extrnui- 
ty.  The  northern  part  of  Sweden  is  rocky, 
with  bleak,  bftrren,  snow-clad  hiUa,  and  a 
stunted  vegetation  of  birch,  flr,  and  small  pines, 
in  the  higher  landa  intermingled  with  £*eary 
lakes  and  swamps.  I^e  great  forest  region  ilea 
S.  of  lat  64%  where  the  snr&oe  is  toss  elevated. 
It  ia  oompoted  tiiat  f  (tf  the  territwy  ttf  the 
kingdom  is  covwed  with  finesta.  Farther  S. 
the  Buftoe  is  mm  level,  and  the  woods  give 
place  to  cultivated  fields.— The  geological  for- 
mations of  Sweden  are  in  chief  part  granites, 
gneiss,  and  metamorphio  rooks.  They  compose 
most  of  the  Scandinavian  ohain  of  mountains, 
and  are  in  many  places  covered  with  silurian 
strata,  which  sometimes  are  Been  undisturbed 
from  their  original  horizontal  position.  These 
are  broken  through  and  overflowed  by  trap; 
and  the  surfiuM  is  generally  covered  mth  the 
drift  formation  and  uoge  bowlders.  The  meta- 
morphio group  abounds  in  metallio  veins  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  wealtli  of  the 
country,  and  are  productive  in  a  great  variety  of 
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metals,  as  bm^  oappex^  letd,  dno.  direr,  cobalt. 
&0.  The  pyritifnvns  elates  are  largely  worked 
for  alom  and  copperas,  and  these,  as  well  as 
snli^nroas  gangnes  of  the  variona  ore& 
might  be  made  to  ftirnish  unlimited  snpplies  of 
eolphor.  The  production  of  the  metals  is  vari- 
oobLj  f^vwx  hj  different  authorities,  and  has 
been  notioed  in  the  tabular  statement  in  the 
.article  IttSR,  as  also  to  some  extent  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  metals.  The  localities' 
of  the  most  important  minea  are :  of  iron,  at 
Banncanora  in  the  I»n  of  Upsal,  and  in  Werm- 
landj  Orebro,  Geflehorg,  Kopparbei^  and  West- 
nanlaiid;  m  copper,  at  Ttma.  in  Ko^iarberg, 
md  at  variona  othwj^acea  in  the  IsB&a  of  Ostar- 
gotdand,  Jlinfland,'Westmanland,&o.;  and<tf 
6aTeratSala,iiL'Westmanland.  It  is  stated  that 
the  idlrer  mine  at  this  place  in  1860  produced 
806,00002.  of  silver.  Ooal  of  inferior  quality  is 
ftmnd  in  the  8.  part  of  Sweden,  near  Helaing- 
Iwrg.  An  interaating  geological  change  in  the 
ooast  line  of  Sweden,  caused  by  the  gradual 
rtdng  of  the  land,  haa  been  noticed  as  taking 
place  ever  sinoe  it  was  first  observed  byOelsios 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  By  him  it 
waa  attributed  to  the  depresaion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic.  The  greatest  movement  is  notioed 
idong  the  K.  coast,  and  has  been  rated  at  about 
6  inohes  in  100  yeara.  ItismuchlesaatStook- 
hofatt,  and  gradoally  decreasea  ftirther  ooath.— 
Tfan  adl'of  Sireden  is  not  generally  rery  fertile, 
mndh  of  it  bdng  produced  by  the  dinntegra^ 
tion  of  primitive  rocks,  and  oontaining  a  large 
proportion  of  silex.  There  are  nearly  4,000 
sq.  m.  of  arable  lands,  and  somewhat  more  than 
7,000  of  meadow  lands  and  pastnrage,  so  that  in 
ail  not  &r  from  ii^of  the  surface  of  the  kingdom 
ia  under  cnltivaiunL  The  climate  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  is  generdly  milder  than  that 
of  other  conn  tries  in  the,  same  latitude;  the  E. 
is  about  3°  colder  than  the  W.  side,  but  the 
winter  is  5°  warmer  and  the  Enumner  l*'  colder. 
In  the  8.  there  are  scarcely  6  months  of  rigor- 
ous winter,  and  the  gcneru  temperature  of  this 
aeatiott  difftoa  but  little  from  that  of  the  N.  of 
France  or  of  N.  Germany.  At  Stoekhdm,  In 
lat.  Sd"  SC,  the  mean  ammal  temperatnre  is 
48%  that  of  winter  26"  and  of  anmmer  62";  at 
Land,  lat  BT  4S',  the  annual  mean  ia  45%  that 
d  winter  20.54°  and  of  summer  62" ;  in  Falun, 
lat.  60°  89',  the  annual  mean  is  40°,  that  of 
winter  32°  and  that  of  summer  68.88^ ;  and  in 
Eaontekeis,  lot,  68°  80',  and  at  an  elevation  of 
1,440  feet,  the  annual  mean  is  27°,  the  winter 
temperatm^  1.40°  and  the  summer  54.61°.  In 
Swedish  Lapland  there  are  scarcely  2  montiis 
of  summer,  which  has  been  described  as  fol- 
lows: "  On  Jone  28  the  snow  be^ns  to  melt; 
on  July  1  it  disappears ;  on  the  9th  the  fields 
are  covered  with  grown  grass;  on  the  17th 

rln  crops  are  in  fall  growth,  and  on  the  2Sth 
foil  flower;  on  Ang.  2  fruita  are  ripe;  on 
the  9th  harvest  ia  over;  and  on  the  16th  it 
anowa."  Jn  Korrland,  in  the  space  of  9  weeks, 
hay  wUl  have  been  cat  twice  and  the  year's 
seeding  and  harvest  completed.  At  Stockholm 


the  longest      Is  IS}  honrs  and  the  ihortest 

51  hours.  At  Tomea,  21^  hoars  is  the  Icmg- 
est^  and  at  Enontekela,  lat  68°  80',  the  son  re- 
mams  above  the  hoiixon  abont  8  weeks.— The 
pine  and  fir  forests  of  Sweden  famiah  a  great 
abnndanoe  of  timber,  which  is  largely  exported 
for  building  and  shipping  purposes.  In  the 
middle  province  there  are  also  considerable 
quanties  of  ash,  linden,  willow,  maple,  and  the 
weeping  birch,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  of 
nortnem  forest  trees.  In  the  southern  province 
the  oak  attfuns  great  size  and  beauty,  and  the 
beech  and  elm  are  common.  With  the  ezcep- 
titm  of  the  oheny  there  are  tew  finit  trees  N. 
of  the  60th  parallel.  Barley  ia  ealtivated  in 
all  parts  of  Sweden,  and  rye,  wheat,  oats,  beana, 
peas,  and  notatoes  are  saocessfally  grown  in  the 
middle  and  southern  provinces.  The  gooseber- 
ry grows  as  iiir  N.  as  70°.  Tobacco  ia  raised 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm.  Root  crops  are 
largely  cultivated. — The  &una  of  Sweden  ia  not 
as  numerous  as  of  some  of  the  oth»  northern 
countries  of  Europe.  The  principal  quadrupeds 
are  the  brown  bear,  wc^'lynx,  fox,  glntton, 
lemming,  deer,  elk,  marten,  hare,  sable,  bea- 
ver, and  squirrel.  The  birds  are  more  numer- 
ous, sea  fowl  especially  seeking  the  sheltered 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
eai^  and  fidoon,  the  wild  goose,  eider  duck  and 
other  spedes  of  wild  dncka,  swans,  and  the  gall 
tribe  abound;  and  onthe  heathatheiroodcMik, 
capercailzie  and  other  grouse  are  plentiftil. 
Among  fishes,  the  herring,  or  ri^er  the 
mmg^  an  allied  genns,  are  pI«itiAil  on  the  B. 
coast,  and  the  turbot,  oyster,  lobster,  salmon, 
and  trout  are  fbnnd  in  great  numbers  in  the  8C8B 
and  rivers.  The  domestic  animals  are  mostiy 
of  small  dze,  and,  though  hardy,  the  cattle  and 
sheep  are  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  north  the 
reindeer  and  dog  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
draught. — The  Swedes  are  a  branch  of  the  old 
Scandinavian  or  Norse  stock.  They  constitnte 
the  greater  pt^  of  the  population,  though  the 
districts  of  Westerbotten  and  Norrbotten  are 
principally  inhabited  by  Finns  and  Lappa,  who 
togeitbec  number  about  160,000.  The  Swedes 
are,  like  the  other  Scandinavian  raees  (&eltoes 
and  Norwegians),  tall  and  of  a  aandy  or  fiorid 
complexion,  and  powerfbl  phjfHgtie.  They  are 
divided  into  4  classes,  the  nobility,  olergj, 
burghers,  and  peasants.  The  Swedi^  aristoo- 
racy  is  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  now 
c<msiBts  of  about  2,400  families,  nnmberii^  in 
all  nearly  11,000  persons.  They  were  formerly 
very  wealthy,  and  possessed  |  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom ;  but  many  of  them 
are  now  very  poor,  though  their  pride  is  such 
lhat  they  will  not  compromise  themselves  bj 
engaging  in  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits. 
They  are  the  principal  oflBceholdws  of  the 
realiD.  The  clei^  number  vrith  their  funUiee 
about  16,000  persons ;  1,800  are  b«iefieed  cler- 
gymen, and  abont  1,900  proresaors,  teachera, 
or  asmtants  to  the  pastora.  The  class  of  bn^h- 
era  oomprisea  abont  70,000  persona,  and  are 
meaben  d  the  varions  gnilas,  or  iron  mann- 
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ftetnrera,  or  hare  been  psrodbial  magistrates; 
tber  hold  real  estate  of  the  ralae  of  sboat 
416,000,000.  Hie  peasuits  comprise  abont 
3,800,000  of  &e  popmatkm,  and  poasess  landed 
•wapvpty  to  the  amoont  of  aboat  $76,000,000. 
The7  iure  indtutriotui,  pradent,  and  well  «da- 
eatod,  utd  are  gndnalfy  absorbii^  the  landed 
propOTty  of  the  kingdom,  espeoially  that  from 
the  encnmbwed  deransnes  of  the  noUli^. 
Then  also  a  dasB  belos^png  to  neKber 
of  these  estates,  oomprMn^  nearly  900,000. 
The  Swedes  are  an  enterprinng,  eneivetao,  and 
tloif^  people,  but  have  hitherto  oeen  ad- 
dicted to  some  Tioes  whioh  have  serioosly 
maired  tiiefr  oharaeter.  Dnmhenness,  fW)m 
bnmoderate  potatioos  of  their  fiery  corn  bran- 
dy, has  been  more  oemmon  than  in  any  other 
eottnfcry  in  EnropOj  and  was  prodnetive  of  a 
large  amonnt  of  crime;  bat  there  has  been  a 
great  ImproTcment  in  this  respect  in  l^e  last 
IS  years.  Owing  to  the  religions  ezeitement 
Wf^mgflted  by  the  ildfm  or  Beadera  and  other 
oiaBonting  Beets,  and  the  formation  of  nnmer- 
ens  tenmeranoe  sodeHes,  Intemperuioe  has 
greatly  ffimfofshed,  and  <nime  with  it  The 
OMunmption  of  distilled  spirits  whidi  In  1840 
was  over  80,000,000  gallons,  and  In  1850  near- 
ly 40,000,000,  had  dindnished  ih  1861  to  abont 
10,630,000  gallons.  lU^tiniAoyhas  bew  fear- 
fhlly  preTuoit  in  &wm«i  for  many  years. 
Honses  of  intntitation  were  not  snffered  to  ex- 
ist ;  bnt  nnchastity,  or  at  least  indifference  to 
mantal  obligations,  prev^led  to  saoh  an  extent 
that  in  1849  in  Stockholm  the  proportion  of 
fil^timate  to  Ultimate  births  was  as  1  to 
fl^;  in  other  towns  as  1  to  6;  in  the  wbtJe 
kiiwdom  as  1  to  11.  In  this  respeo^  too,  it  is 
Bud  that  the  past  few  yeara  have  witnessed  a 
dedded  change  for  the  better. — ^Uore  than  4 
of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricnltaral 
pnrsnlts,  a  oonslderable  nnmber  in  naT^taon 
md  eommeroe,  and  a  mall  hoAfy  mostly  from 
Ua  bni^her  class,  in  mannfootnrii^  and  taide. 
Poriag  the  past  40  yeara  Sweden  has  made 
a  great  advance  in  agrionltnre.  The  goTem* 
ment  has  done  mnch  to  encourage  it,  and  the 
establishment  of  agricnltaral  si^ools  and  model 
&rms,  and  the  fntradnction  of  hnprored  imple- 
ments, bare  been  of  great  service.  Thongh  the 
soU  is  sterile  and  yields  grndgingly,  and  so 
mnch  of  it  is  still  covered  wilh  the  primeval 
forests,  yet  the  oereals,  formeriy  arttoles  of  im- 
port, are  now  exported  m  considerable  qaantl- 
ties;  in  1858  this  export  Qtrincipally  of  oats 
and  barle^  reaohed  the  amonnt  of  4,800,000 
boahels.  Barley  is  ndsed  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  lye  to  the  66fii,  oats  to  the  64th,  and 
vhoBt  to  the  6Sd  parallel  of  latitude.  There  is 
an  abnndanee  of  pastivrage  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  |:oate  hi  the  snmrner,  bat  the  long  winter 
requires  them  to  be  so  long  boosed  as  materi- 
ally to  diminish  the  profit  of  raising  them.  In 
1855  there  were  1,921,668  homed  cattle,  1,792,- 
070  sheep,  and  about  400,000  horses  in  the 
conatry .--Sweden  has  made  great  progress  in 
msnttfaotorfng  industry  within  the  ^st  few 


years.  Tniile  the  number  of  ^tiUenefi,  of 
which  in  1885  tJiere  were  85,172  small  and  670 
large  ones,  had  diminished  in  1868  to  2,478 
email  and  826  large  ones,  and  has  since  still  fus 
ther  decreased,  omer  branches  of  industry  have 
greatly  increased.  There  are  2  very  large  mana- 
motorlea  of  steam  en^es,  iron  steamers,  (Sec, 
one  at  Hotala  employmg  800  men,  and  anotha 
at  HorrkOping  employing  400;  and  exteanre 
saw  mills,  paper  mills,  cutlery  shops,  and  mann- 
fhctories  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  sil^ 
stnffit,  aaSL  doths,  hwlware,  glass,  earthenware, 
clocks  and  watches,  &o.  The  amonnt  of  goods 
produced  in  the  registered  manofactories  of 
the  country  in  1889  was  $6,498,128;  in  1850, 
$9^891,072 ;  in  1864,  excIuslTe  of  the  en^e 
works,  saw  mills,  and  paper  mills,  over  $11,- 
841,618 ;  hi  1865,  $14,487,646.  These  amonnts 
hidude  none  of  ^e  homeffl>un  fitbrios  so  large* 
ly  produced  in  Sweden,  and  which  rival  in  fins' 
nesB  and  beauty  those  of  the  registered  keto- 
nes. The  district  most  remai^ble  for  these 
is  £IfU)org,  contdning  261,850  inhabitants,  and 
vhidh  prodaoed  in  1866,  over  and  above  the 
quantify  oonsnmed  by  them,  9,047,606  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  1,668^6  cotton  handkerchieft, 
860,000  yards  of  linen  elotb,  and  892,425  yards 
of  wodlen  goods.  In  Gefleboi^,  containing  but 
181,986  inhaUtaots,  1,864,666  yards  of  heavy 
tinso  cloth  were  prodoced  in  the  flumBea.*^ 
There  has  been  great  confusion  iiv  r^ard  to 
the  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Sweden, 
which  has  recently  been  terminated  by  the 
adoption  of  a  decimal  system,  passed  by  the 
diet  of  1854  and  put  in  operation  Jan.  1,  1868. 
The  unit  of  money  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  rihtdcder  (govenmient  dollar). 
The  various  wars  prior  to  1815  depreciated  the 
Swedish  paper  mon^y  greatly,  ana  the  govern- 
ment notes  were  of  less  valne  than  th(»e  issued 
by  tiie  bank,  which  was  an  Independent  instt 
tution,  though  under  the  management  of  direct- 
ors ^>pointed  by  the  l^^alature.  The  specie 
dollv  was  106  ots.,  the  riitffaldi  (r^al  debts) 
dollar  26i  cts.,  or  4  to  the  specie  dolUr;  while 
the  rihdaler  oaneo,  or  bat]Jc  dollar,  w^  89f 
ets.,  or  §  of  the  specie  dollar  and  1^  of  the 
riksgalda.  The  riksdaJer  banco  hence  be- 
came the  official  money  of  accounts.  All  three 
(the  specie,  banco,  and  riksgald)  were  divided 
tato  48  BhiUinf/t,  and  the  akilling  into  12  rund- 
ttght.  The  new  currency  adopts  the  riksgald 
ddlar  (26^  cts.)  as  the  unit,  calling  it  the  rii»- 
mynt  dollar,  and  divides  it  into  100  Sre.  All 
fotare  accounts  are  to  be  in  this  money,  and 
-the  currency  for  foreign  coins  will  be  quoted 
in  riksmynt  money  at  so  much  per  100  of  th« 
foreign  coins,  exomt  the  pound  sterling,  whidi 
is  quoted  per  £,  The  ntver  coins,  wnioh  are 
8  parts  silver  and  1  copper,  are  in  pieces  of  1, 
2,  and  4  riksmynt  dollars,  and  pieces  of  10, 
96,  and  60  Sre.  In  weights  a  dmilar  reform 
has  taken  place,  the  Swedish  pound  or  anit  of 
weight  being  0.987  <^  'an  English  ponnd.  In 
length,  100  English  yards  (=  800  feet)  con- 
tain 808  Swedi^  feet,  or  1  English  foot  equals 
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LOMSvediah.  One  En^iah  acre  ocmtidns  4.69 
Swedish  guadratrtf;  one  gallon  1.446  kcnta; 
1  bushel  1.762  Swedish  cnbio  feet  The  Sve- 
didi  mile  is  equal  to  6.6286  English  miles. — The 
commerce  of  Sweden  has  been  increasing  in 
imporbinoe  for  some  years  past,  the  iqlnrioas 
restriotions  formerly  imposed  npoa  it  by  the 

goTemment  being  removed.  The  following  ta* 
le  i^ves  the  imports  and  exports  for  ue  6 
yeus  ending  vith  1869: 


Tmm. 

Total. 

IfiSS  

«4S,lSa,600 

15,088^ 

8ijm,m 

es,4ss,isoo 

80,eB8,0«l 

UN  

The  trade  vith  the  United  States  in  1865  was: 
imports,  $776,400;  exports,  $762,400:  together, 
$1,688,800.  In  18S9  the  imports  had  inoreaBed 
to$l,462,270jwhile  the  exports  remuned  near- 
lytiiiesame.  Thetotalimportsof  1859inoladed 
cotton  (of  which  11,662,869  lbs.  was  from  the 
TTnited  Statra),  coffee,  wheat,  flonr,  rye  and  rye 
-floor,  tobaooo  (1,848  hhds.  and  480,000  cigars 
from  the  Umted  States),  sugar,  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, hidee,  wool,  tea,  &c.  The  exports 
were  alom,  bar  and  pig  iron  and  steel  (to  the 
Talne  from  the  two  porta  of  Stockholm  and 
Gothenborg  <^  $4,616,289,  of  which  $612,887 
came  to  the  United  States  direct),  timber 
(spars  or  btams  and  plank),  breadstnfib  (maih- 
Ij  barler,  ry&  and  oats),  tar,  bones,  and  linseed 
cake.  The  following  table  eddUta  the  grovA 
of  the  Swefiah  wmmwrdal  marine  dnx&ig  the 
last  66  years: 
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This  is  ezclodTe  of  Tesaels  employed  in  inter- 
nal navigation,  on  titie  canals,  lakes,  &o.,  which 
in  1^6  were  1,676,  measnring  66,166  tons. 
The  nomber  of  merchant  steamers  the  same 
year  was  181,  of  6,927  horse  power.  There 
are  4  large  canala  in  Sweden :  the  Gotha  cr 
GAta  ouial,  connecting  the  Oattegat  with  the 
Baltic,  by  the  CtOta  river  and  Lakea  Wener  and 
Wetter,  with  the  Trolhatta  canal  as  a  portion 
of  it,  which  avoids  the  Trolhfitta  fall,  having  a 
total  length  of  abont  260  m. ;  the  ^elmar  or 
Arboga  canal,  oonneoting  by  the  Arboga  river 
Lake  ^elmar  with  Lake  Heelar :  the  S6der- 
telge  canal,  conneoting  Lake  Uaelar  with  the 
Baltio ;  and  the  Stromsholms,  conneoting  the 
aame  lake  with  the  mineral  region  of  Dalecarlia. 
The  first  rulroad,  that  between  Nora  and  Ore- 
bro,  28  m.  long,  was  opened  in  1856.  There 
are  now  also  hnes  from  Dylta  to  Arboga,  12 
-  m.  long,  between  Uahnfl  md  Lnnd,  between 
Stookhwn  and  Gothenburg,  and  from  Gefle  to 
F^nn.  The  whole  extent  of  n^road  Bnea 
opened  exceeds  200  m.— Elunentary  eduoaticm 


Is  mdversal  in  SwedoL  For  nearly  300  yean 
the  ability  to  read  and  write.has  be«i,  indispen- 
sable to  the  assumption  of  the  Amotions  ott^ 
aenship.  In  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  es> 
tabliah  a  school  in  every  parish,  but  the  north- 
am  districts  are  so  thinly  peopled  tiiat  it  has 
been  found  neoeeaary  to  resort  to  ambnlatffly 
schools  in  them,  the  teacher  gathering  a  groap 
of  pupils  at  a  farm  house  and  teaching  them 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  pas^ng  on  to  an- 
other neighborhood  to  repeat  the  process,  hi 
1860  Uiere  were  148,626  children  receiving  in- 
struction in  parochial  schools,  126,176  in  am- 
bulatory schools,  6,^  In  tmUio  schod^  17,' 
466  in  private  sdhoda,  and  128,906  at  home; 
total,  4^808.  There  are  also  in  moat  cftha 
towns  gymnada  or  collegiate  schools  'iMrme* 
paring  staidents  for  the  univenities.  Thoe 
are  normal  schools  ^r  the  training  of  teachers 
at  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  and  two  ani- 
vendties  of  high  repute  at  Upsal  and  Lnnd. 
The  former  dates  from  1477,  and  the  latter 
fivm  1668 ;  and  the  two  have  over  3,000  ate- 
dents.— The  Lutheran  church  is  the  established 
church  of  Sweden,  and  but  a  limited  toleratioii 
is  granted  to  dissenters.  The  cle^  are  a  por- 
ernil  body,  having  an  equal  voice  with  the  peas- 
antiy  or  the  bm^ers  in  the  national  diet,  and, 
with  the  nobles,  to  wh<Hn  they  are  geneial^ 
afOJiated,  posBessing  a  controlling  innoenoe  in 
the  government.  They  are  in  the  mun  a  veiy 
mend  and  intdligent  cuaa,  but  extremely  intol- 
erant. They  not  <mly  perform  the  datus  of 
pastor  mA  ]»«aoher,  hut  are  nsn^  in  the 
country  parishea  magistrates  also.  They  hare 
unlimited  control  over  the  national  education 
of  the  country,  which  is  under  tibe  imnnMliate 
direoti<m  of  each  diocesan  oonaistoiy.  The 
head  of  the  chnroh  is  the  archbishop  itf  Up* 
sal,  and  there  are  11  bishops.  The  archbiui- 
op  and  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  king 
from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  ^ 
ceses.  From  permanent  nmds,  tithes,  fees,  ACi 
the  derey  generally  receive  a  very  libend 
come.  Ho  one  but  a  member  of  the  estal^iBhed 
ohnroh  can  hdd  office,  and  apostates  from  the 
national  creed  are  liabte  to  fine,  lmprisoii,me^ 
coaSaoatim  of  proper^,  and  banidunent  Ii 
diasentna  can  ohtidn  an  aathorization  from  the 
king,  they  vuj  form  aodetiee,  which  will  be 
recognized  and  tolerated.  The  periodical  aod 
newsp^r  press  in  Sweden  exerts  a  powemu 
influence.  There  are  several  well  conducted 
Journals  in  Stockholm,  and  one  or  more  news* 

Sapers  in  every  considerable  town  of  the  king- 
om.  In  1860  the  whole  number  of  jonrnaU 
was  118.— The  government  of  Sweden  is  alim- 
ited  monarchy,  hereditary  only  in  the  male^ft 
The  king  is,  in  the  language  of  the  oonstitanoB 
and  laws,  the  state,  and  is  sole  governor  of  the 
realm  and  commander  of  the  land  and  ssa 
forces.  Upon  his  pleaanre  depend  all  ndUttfTi 
dvil,  and  eodedastical  i^pcnntinenta.  His  am^ 
is  enmpt  from  all  censure,  bnt  be  is  ^9™*^ 
to  advise  and  consult  with  a  oonndl  of  rtw 
oflO  members,  2miniater8of  stateandSiw* 
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eoondllOTa,  aH  of  whom  must  be  natlTe  Svedes. 
fie  is  not  bonnd  to  follow  their  advioe,  but  if 
be  ivooeeds  to  mtoonstitiitional  measnres  fh^ 
mut  make  a  ibrmal  protest,  or  thej  are  held 
nmonaiUe  before  a  high  ooort  oQureiied  for 
Aeir  triaL  The  king  may  not  interftre  wiUi 
tiw  eonne  of  legal  tnal,  nor  ean  he  pardon  a 
eonvict  without  the  oonsent  of  the  Imer.  In 
iwactioe,  the  king  submits  all  meamree  except 
pnrel^  militarj  and  di;d(nnatio  afbira  to  lua 
oonnoil.  Dai^  the  absence  of  the  king  in 
Norway,  Sweden  is  governed  by  a  regenoy 
named  by  him,  and  consisting  of  a  prince  ca 
the  blood  or  a  jninlster  of  sttUe  and  8  ooontnl- 
lors.  In  his  absrace  from  both  kingdonu,  or 
the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  the  two  kmg- 
donna  are  governed  by  a  Ji»nt  regency  10 
Swedes  and  10  Norwegians.  The  Law-making 
power  is  vested  in  the  4  estatoB  of  the  realm, 
which  are  ooeral  with  King  Magans  Erioaaon 
(1810).  Tin  honse  of  nobleB  nmnbera  about 
900  members,  of  whom  800  nsnaUy  assemble, 
the  honse  of  clergy  about  M,  and  iJie  faonae 
ci  barkers  60 ;  and  the  house  of  peasants  has 
1  representative  for  every  21,000  oonstitaenta, 
maUng  its  number  about  188.  Each  house  hu 
a  e^Murate  and  eqoal  vote.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  change  their  inequali^  of 
representation,  but  the  nobles  and  cle^  have 
always  defeated  them.  The  unrepresented 
class,  nearly  900,000  in  number,  comprises 
those  whose  social  positions  are  not  in  eUher 
cf  the  4  estates,  and  mdndes  a  Imrge  proportion 
^the  soholara  and  men  of  smence  <^  the  king- 
dtnn.  like  king  has.an  abs(dtite  veto  upon  the 
acts  of  the  diet  or  aeaston  of  the  "  four  houses," 
and  may  dissolve  their  dttings  at  his  pleasure. 
The  ftmdamontal  laws  (vis. :  the  constitation 
of  JTone  6, 1809 ;  the  arrangement  of  tiie  diet 
Hi  Feb.  10, 1810 :  the  law  of  succession  of  Sept 
20, 1810 ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  liboty  of 
the  press  of  July  10, 1812)  and  the  privileges 
ot  each  order  cannot  be  changed  without  uie 
consent  of  all  the  orders  of  the  states-generaL 
In  all  other  questions  the  votes  of  8  of  the  or- 
ders dedde.  The  sessions  of  the  diet  are  Ui- 
enniaL  The  Judioiary  oonrists  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  16  judges 
tn  2  divisions,  which  mterprets  the  laws  and 
renders  justice  in  the  name  of  the  kii^,  who 
may  be  present  and  is  ^owed  3  votes  at  ita 
rittings ;  8  royal  courts  of  justice,  at  Stockholm, 
JOnkAping,  tmd  (Jhtistianstad ;  a  royal  oonrt 
of  miUtaryJustice ;  and  a  suinrame  oonrt  ot  ad- 
ouralty.  There  are  also  petty  courts  tiirongfa- 
out  the  kingdom,  and  the  olei^  are  often  ma- 
gistrates of  these.  The  estimate  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Swedish  administration  for 
each  of  the  8  years  ending  Jan.  1, 186a-^8-'4» 
ia  as  follows : 
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An  extraordinary  expenditure  of  $2,885,967 
per  annum,  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  is 
provided  for  by  special  taxes,  the  excess  of 
ordinary  reodpts,  and  other  resources.  The 
produoe  of  government  lands  does  not  for  the 
most  part  come  into  the  budget,  but  is  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  army  and  oerttdn  of  the 
civil  fimotionaries.  The  army  of  Sweden  Is 
oompoeed  as  follows:  1,  enrolled  troops  (vaif- 
tad^y  who  are  recruited  by  volunteers  usuaUj 
eDlisted  fiur  6  years;  2,  nSX^ary  oohmists  or 
trooos  in  oanttmments,  who  are  exerdsed  4 
weeks  In  a  year,  and  uve  a  lumse  and  Iwds 
ftimlsbed  by  govermnent,  and  receive  pay  In 
money  only  when  in  active  service;  8,  militia 
of  Qottland;  4,  troops  of  the  conscription. 
All  Swedes  of  from  20  to  26  years  are  liable  to 
military  service.  The  entire  force,  exdunve  of 
officers,  is:  enrolled  troops,  7,692;  militia  of 
Gottland,  7,681;  military  colonists,  88,40S; 
consoripto,  96,296  ;  total,  144,018.  The  navy 
of  Sweden  consists  of  10  vessels  o^tiie  line,  6 
frigates,  4  corvettes,  4  brigs,  9  steam  corvettes, 
20  war  schooners,  77  gun  boats,  123  gun 
launches,  6  mortar  vessels,  22  small  steam  gun 
boats,  8  royal  yachts,  31  toansports,  and  694 
lannches  propdled  by  oars;  in  all  897  vessels. 
—The  early  nistory  of  Swedffli  is  eran  more 
o<niflued  and  nqrftuoal  than  that  d  "SoTway 
or  Denmark.  (See  Dbhhabe,  NoBrmimr, 
NoBWAT,  and  Odih.)  The  realm  founded  by 
Odin  and  his  Sviar  or  Swedes  comprised  prob- 
ably only  a  portion  of  the  central  province  or 
Svealand,  and  his  capital  Sigtuna  was  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  tttat  name. 
The  Odhi  dynasty  ended  with  Olaf  the  Wood- 
Outter,  who  was  driven  from  power  prior,  it 
is  suppcwed,  to  the  9th  century,  and  his  con- 
queror, Inr,  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  throne. 
After  an  uncertain  period  of  tradition  and  fa- 
ble, we  find  St.  Anscarius  vidting  Sweden  in 
880,  and  preaching  in  the  presence  of  King 
BiOm  of  tbo  Hill  to  the  pagan  Swedes.  Ans- 
oarins  made  wane  oraiTCKts,  but  it  was  not  till 
abont  the  year  1000  that  Olaf  Skotkonung  (th* 
liking,  so  called  fi^m  reodving  homage  while 
an  in&nt)  established  Ohristianity  as  tiie  nation- 
al religion,  and  was  himself  baptized.  Pagan- 
ism was  not  fhlly  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
however,  for  many  years.  Oonstant  diffputee 
and  oftui  open  war  followed  for  the  next  8 
centuries  between  the  Ootbs  and  Swedes.  In 
1129  Inge  IL,  king  of  Svealand  or  Bwedeland, 
died,  and  the  Swedes  conferred  the  royej  dig- 
nity on  a  private  individual,  Swerker  I. ;  but 
as  thero  was  a  clamant  descended  from  a  fe- 
male branch  of  the  royal  fianuly,  named  Eric, 
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Tliovas  Bopported  tiw  Gotta,  the  Bvedes 
agreed  that  Erie  ihomd  saooeed  Swerkw-,  and 
that  henceforth  tiie  repeseatatives  of  eatui  of 
the  two  fiuQulies  AonJd  r^ge  alternately,  ae- 
snming  the  titie  they  still  maintain  of  **  lima  of 
the  Swedes  and  Gotha."  Waldemarr  son  of  Ead. 
Shget  (Birger  Jari),  the  fbnnder  of  Stockholm, 
was  deoted  king  in  1250.  In  1279  Magnus  La- 
dnlas  (Baralook,  so  celled  from  his  fidthftil  goar- 
disnship  of  the  people's  granaries)  asoended  tlie 

,  throne,  and  reigned  wiu  extraordinary  abiUtr 
and  Jnstloe  till  1290,  when  he  died  while  makfaw 
preparations  to  start  on  a  omsade.  His  death 
was  saoeeeded  by  a  long  period  of  dissendoa 
between  his  8  sons;  in  1819  Magnu  Smeok,  th<a 
an  inEsEnt,  became  king,  and  aidiieipnnay  by 
itf  Us  mother  Boeoeeded  to  the  tbrcme  of 
l^orway.  He  was  deposed  the  diet  in  1848^ 
and  his  sm  Srio  elected  bis  anooeamr;  but  wi 
Erio'adeatllinlSSOhewasrestored.  Heestab- 
Bsbed  his  son  Haoo  in  "Sorwsx,  and  indnoed  him 
to  marry  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar,  king 
of  Denmark,  The  8  Somdinavian  states  being 
thna  allied,  he  attempted  1^  the  aid  of  the  kings 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  to  become  absolate 
by  abolishing  the  sraiate,  but  was  deposed  and 
iibert  of  Heoklenbn^  elected  king;  A  war 
•nsaed  between  hhn  and  the  khigs  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  which  ended  in  All>ert*s  d^^ 
and  on  July  20,  1897,  by  the  "union  of  Oal- 
niar,»  Margaret,  "the  Semiramis  of  tlie  North,** 
became  jqneui  of  flwedm,  Nonraj,  and  Den* 
uark.  Bne  retained  ponno— Ion  m  the  triple 
govermnent  till  bar  death  In  141^  and  vasM»> 
oeeded  by  her  grand-nephew  £ru  of  Fomer^ 
ala.  The  nnion  of  Oahnar  was  m^tsined 
Tltfa  great  difQcalty  for  a  little  more  than  100 
years,  though  in  1486  it  was  serioady  periOed 
by  Ihe  efforts  of  the  Swedes  nnder  the  leader- 
ship  of  Engelbert,  a  patriotlo  Daleoarlimi  mfaier, 
and  bat  for  his  assassination  by  the  treadiery 
of  a  Swedish  noble  in  that  year  wovld  have 
been  overthrown.  In  14^  Erie  was  deposed, 
«nd  his  nephew  Ohristoi^er,  dake  of  Bavaria, 
ohoflcn  king;  and  on  his  death  In  1448  Omnt- 
Bon,  who  had  been  r^ent  at  the  deposition  <^ 
Eric,  EQcceeded  him.  Denmark  and  Norway 
TOKdted,  and  when  after  a  kmg  war  thcdr  r»- 
TdtwasqtteIled,Swedenroseagain8thim.  He 
died  in  1470,  and  a  oondltim  of  anarchy  enaned 
till  1620,  when  the  people,  exaspekvted  by  th« 
emelty  of  Christian  n.  of  Denmark,  fonnd  a 

.  leader  in  Qostavna  Ericsson,  a  noble  of  high 
rank,  better  known  as  GostaTns  Yasa.  (See 
QveeTAYVs  I.)  Ohristian  had  mnrdered,  under 
cironmstanoes  of  great  atrocity,  Bten  Store,  at 
that  time  regent  of  Sweden,  snd  had  hanged  as 
traitors  80  at  the  principal  nobles,  among  them 
the  £ither  of  QnstsTus  Vasa,  ai^  a  great  nnm- 
ber  oi  peasants.  The  resistance  of  the  Swedes 
nnder  Gnstavtis  to  the  government  of  the  Dan- 
iah  king  was  saccenftil,  and  in  1528  they  elect- 
ed their  leader  king.  At  hia  death  In  1660  he 
was  sooceeded  by  his  scm  Xrio  SV.,  was 
deposed  on  acoomit  of  dieged  faiaairfty  In  IBM 
bybis  broflwr  John.  (Boe  Eao  XIv .)  John 


fefSBsd  till  bis  dea&  in  1609,  when  aoa 
Hf^smondj  who  bad  been  elected  king  of  Po- 
la^  and  had  beoome  a  Soman  Oatholic,  bqo- 
oeeded  him,  the  late  king's  brother,  Doln 
CSiaries,  being  regent  till  he  ooold  leave  his 
kingdom  of  Polam.  Si^smnnd  determined  to 
astabHdli  Bomanism  in  the  kingdom,  againrt 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  showed  himself  m 
cmel,  reokless,  and  nnaompnloas,  that  in  1604 
he  was  deposed  and  his  nnde  Objarles  IX.  was 
rused  to  the  throD&  His  rei^  was  one  of 
tranqniUityin  thekingdom,audm  1611  be  died, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  sea,  the  celebratM 
0nBtavnsAdolphn8.^(3ee6ii8CATinII*)  After 
«  rd^ft  of  21  years^  the  greater  part  of  wbkh 
■waa  roent  in  constant  war  with  Folaiid,  Bnsria, 
and  GennaoT,  while  fala  afbira  at  home  wen 
managed  aacoessfoUy  by  the  wise  Oxenatieni,  ha 
was  afoin  at  the  battle  of  Lotcen  in  1683,  and  hia 
daughter  Ofaristina,  then  6  jears  of  age,  8Qeoeed> 
edhfan.  (See  GHBisTnrA.)  OxcnstKsn  was  in^ 
'  vested  with  the  chief  management  of  affidr^ 
and  the  kingdom  for  a  time  prospered,  and  by 
tlM  peace  oT  Westphalia  in  1648  reouved  otub- 
nden^e  aoeas^ons  of  territory.  A&ec  Ohris- 
tiua's  coming  of  age,  her  love  of  pleaanre  aoost 
phmged  the  coontry  into  debt  and  trouble,  and 
m  1054  she  abdio^ed  in  £K7or  of  her  ooustai 
Charles  X  Bit  reign  of  0  years  was  marked  by 
brilliant  batties  and  acts  of  great  penonal  brav- 
«VT,  one  of  which,  hia  crossing  the  6»at3alfc 
vttfa  hia  boopa  on  the  io^  is  nuRvalled  in  mift* 
tiiTdinlnK  sod  euAled  him  to  dictate  terms  of 
Woe  to  a«  Danea  at  the  gabea  of  Ck^oibagen; 
but  bis  victories  bmnwht  no  advantage  to 
dm,  and  only  wasted  her  reaonroes.  He  died 
in  1660,  and  waa  aoooeeded  by  his  yom^  bob 
Oharka  XI.,  dorii^  whose  minori^  a  peace 
was  ctmelnded  by  which  the  kingdtm  had  10 
Ml2yearBof  tranqniU^.  la  1676  commenced 
a  war  with  the  eleotor  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Danes,  which  was  contintted  with  varying  boo- 
oess,  though  for  the  most  part  with  diaaetei^ 
till  1679,  when  the  peace  c£  Fontainebkan, 
-leaving  the  Danes  at  the  mercy  d  the  Sweden 
■enabled  the  latter  to  regain  more  than  they  had 
lost.  An  advantageons  peace  waa  oonoladed 
beCwaea  the  two  WngdomB,  and  oonflrmed  ij 
tha  marriage  <tf  COtaileB  to  ubioa^  the  danghter 
cf  the  Dai^  king.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  1^  he  devoted  his  attention  aasidnoDBly 
to  the  settlement  of  the  tronbles  aiisting  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  peasant!^  and  in  1608 
prevailed  upon  both  parties  to  g^ve  him  the 

eiwer  to  met  the  eonstitiition  as  he  pleased, 
a  died  in  1697,  bequeathing  to  his  son  Oharies 
Xn.  this  absolute  power.  (See  Ohaxlu  XH.) 
The  wartike  career  of  this  remarkable  bat  reok- 
lees  king  well  nigh  reduced  his  country  to  ruin. 
At  his  death  in  1718,  his  sister  IQriea  Elenora, 
wife  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Oassel,  after  renoun- 
cing absolute  authority  and  aoo^ting  a  consti- 
tution frnn  the  nobles  whi<lh  restored  tfadr 
power,  was  ejected  by  the  diet  to  the  snooea* 
rioa.  She  aocm  ndgoai  in  fiivor  of  her  hna- 
band,  who  leoovered  Pcmiarania  firan  DemnaA 
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in  1720,  only  hj  the  payment  ot  800,000  orowna 
wd  th«  rennncUtion  ot  all  daun  to  exemptkMi 
from  the  Sound  does.  Tha  next  year  he  was 
forced  to  cede  to  the  ozar  livoniat  Ingria, 
thonia,  part  <^£arelia,  Yiboi^  and  the  iaunda 
of  DagoandOeseL  The  king  exerted  Imnialf 
to  promote  commaee  and  indnatiT,  and  thu 
legaia  tor  Sweden  some  portion  of  its  fomer 
ocuodderation,  which  tiie  reckless  wars  oi  its 
fbrmer  kings  had  taken  from  it,  but  with  oaijr 
ptftid  success.  He  died  ohildlees  in  1761,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Adolphoa  fVederic,  bishop 
of  LQbeck,  through  the  iimuenoe  of  the  empreae 
of  Russia,  who  in  oonseqaenoe  relinquished  all 
the  oonqoests  she  had  made  from  Sweden  ex- 
oept  a  small  district  in  Finland.  French  infln* 
ence  eorrapted  the  senate  dnring  his  adininia> 
trstien,  and  iuTolved  the  country  in  a  ^sastroua 
war  wiUi  Prussia.  After  a  turbulent  reign  ai 
SO  years  he  died  in  1771,  and  was  auooeeded 
Ij  his  son  Gnatanu.  (See  Qobutub  TXL) 
Tho  reT(dntion  of  Aagut,  1778,  by  whiea 
OnitaTiu  attafaied  abeunte  >  power  and  the 
ware  whldi  followed  with  Bosna  and  Dannark 
in  1787,  and  the  act  of  safaty  of  1789,  which 
iSxtliahed  the  senate,  were  the  most  marked 
areata  in  the  Swedish  history  of  that  timoi 
He  was  agsassinated  in  1792^d  his  son  Chia* 
tarus  IV.  (see  Gustavus  ,IV.)  ascended  the 
throne ;  but  being  a  minor^  his  undo  the  duke 
of  Sudemumia  was  appouited  regent.  In  1809 
bis  imprudenoe,  and  the  tendency  to  insanUy 
which  he  manifested,  led  to  his  compoltory 
abdicatioa,  and  the  doke  of  Sudetmania  was 
declared  king  under  the  title  of  Oharles  XUL 
^ee  OoABUBs  XQI.)  The  peace  made  with 
Sonda  at  this  time  derived  Sweden  of  Fin- 
land, one  of  her  most  valuable  poBMsriim  A 
new  oonstitntionf  that  stfll  in  force,  was  de- 
creed, and  the  prince  of  HoIst^Angestenboig 
was  deoted  heirto  the  throne aa  crown  prince. 
The  assassination  of  this  prince  in  April,  1810. 
led  very  unexpectedly  to  the  nomination  of 
Benudotte,  prmoe  ot  Ponte  Oorro  (see  Bn* 
xuMymX  as  crown  prince,  whose  snocesa  in 
securing  Norway  to  Sweden  endeared  him  to 
fce  people.  In  1818,  on  the  death  of  Obarlea 
XnL,  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Oharles  XTT. 
Daring  his  reign  Sweden  prospved,  conuneroe, 
the  arte,  aod  manufactures  made  rapid  progress, 
snd  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
wss  greatly  advanced.  Bm  son  Oscar  I.  no- 
oeedM  him  at  his  death  in  ISM,  and  coujonraged 
the  moral,  sooisl,  and  political  progresa  of  tiie 
country.  He  waa  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  mcnuuvha  ot  Europe.  At  hie 
death  in  1869,  be  was  sncceeded  by  his  son, 
the  present  monarch,  Oharles  XY.,  who  had 
been  regent  ot  the  kingdom  since  1867  in  cm- 
seqaenoe.  of  King  Osear's  illness.  Dtuing  the 
Onmean  war  Sweden  and  Norway  remained 
neatnil,  but  in  a  treaty  with  France  and  Eng- 
land  bound  thMnselves,  in  return  for  a  guar- 
anty of  protection  against  enoroachment,  never 
to  oede  twritory  to, any  power  withont  the 
ouisent  (kT  the  ecnitnoting  paitisa. 


SWEDEN,  LuraiTAdB  axd  InvEJiTUBB  of. 
The .  Swedtsb  is  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
tongues,  and  as  each  belonga  to  the  &mily  of 
the  Ittdo-£nn»eatt  languages.  Its  immediate 
pvent  ie  the  loelandio  or  Old  Northern,  the 
primitive  i^peeoh  of  the  whola  Soaadinariaii 
pwilrwilfc  uid  of  DomiB^  ud  the  language 
of  the  runic  monuments  which  were  erected 
throughout  northern  Europe  between  900  and 
1800.  The  grammatioal  forms  and  vocabulary 
of  the  parent  tot«ae  have  been  much  better 
preserved  la  tiie  Swedidi  than  in  the  Danish, 
another  daughter  ot  the  Old  Northern.  Hie 
line  which  separatee  the  Swedish  team  the  lee- 
landio  is  an  ari»trary  one,  drawn  through  tiie 
middle  of  the  18th  eentnry.  In  its  earlier 
stages  the  Swedish  was  influeneed  by  the  Ger- 
man through  the  oommerdal  oonneGtion  of 
Sweden  with  the  Hanaeatlo  towna,  by  Uto  Latin 
thrangh  the  Oatholio  jnieethood  and  tbo  mo- 
nastie  institntkiia,  and  by  the  Daidah  throng 
the  political  union  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
anbseqnenttothepeotof  OalmarQ89?).  The 
refiinnatlon  again  sat^eoted  Itto  Tenttnioiii- 
flnencee,  but  it  was  leai  affected  by  them  than 
was  the  Danidi.  The  languid  was  greatly 
purified  and  a  moHitade  cn  foreign  vooablM 
driven  out  by  the  ^rts  of  the  zealous  loeland* 
io  scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17tii  and 
first  quarter  of  the  18tit  century.  But  later  in 
the  last  centory  the  iVenoh  tastes  prevalent  at 
the  oonrt  end  in  the  literature  introdnced  a 
large  number  of  Gallic  words,  many  of  which, 
however,  have  been  since  snperseded  by  gen* 
nine  Scandinavian  dwivatives.  It  has  28  let- 
ters, tiie  same  as  in  Engliah,  with  the  omission 
of  wand  the  addition  ^d,^^.  Forme^the 
Gaman  character  was  mostly  osed  in  Swedish 
works,  but  now  the  Latin  obaraoter  prevails, 
though  the  formw  is  stiU  sometimes  to  be 
finmo.  A  letter  peculiar  to  the  Swedish  is  A, 
which  is  pronounced  almost  like  the  "F^g^Wh 
0  in  MetA  The  vowels  a,  «,  »,  d,  and  d  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  Gbrman ;  o  has  2  sounds,  either 
similar  to  that  of  the  F"gl'*b  o  in  move,  but  in- 
termediate between  o  and  «,  or  equivalent  to  the 
'B^ngHali  a  inj^II.  The  sound  of  «  is  interme- 
diate between  the  German  u  and  C  J*  is  pro- 
nounced almost  like  the  Gennand.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  consonants  isnot  so  nniform  as  In 
German,  but  leaa  variant  than  in  English  and 
French.  G  before  0, »,  d,  d,  has  a  so  and  like 
file  BngUsh  y  in  yra.  Xbefore  a  ^  «r,  d,  ^  is 
soft  aim  pronounced  likeo^inmuc^.  jGwbefore 
the  aame  letters,  and  theoomUnations  ^,  «^ 
are  pronmmoed  like  the  Zn^ishiA.  The  indef- 
inite article  en  (masc.  and  fem.)  and  ett  (nent) 
is  placed  before  the  noun ;  as  en  hA$t,  a  horse, 
ett  iord,  a  table.  The  definite  article  is  den  in 
the  masculine  and  feminine,  det  in  the  neuter, 
and  (Z«  in  the  plural  for  all  genders;  as  den 
man,  the  man;  det  Aus,  the  house;  <Z0fndn,the 
men.  The  detSnite  form  of  a  noun  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  only  adding  in  the  mngular  number 
«»  or  » to  masonline  and  fommine  substantives, 
and  ^  or  <  to  the  neater;  aiinawimitheman, 
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hordetf  tiie  table ;  and  in  tiie  plnral,  fM,  no,  a, 
m  ;  as  A4tbir,  horses,  A4*eiim<^  the  h<aw8;  or, 
.  UiM^,  both  these  ways  d  ezpreadng  the  def- 
'  inite  f^rrn  of  the  noon  oe  oomUned,  as 
dm  fRonnm,  dtt  ierdet^  eU  idttame.  Snbetan- 
lires  have  a  distinct  ease  ending  onl^  In  the 
genitive,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  «. 
The  plnral  of  snbstantives  is  formed  by  adding 
0r,  or,  cr,  or  «n  ;  and  in  some  words  the  singu- 
lar and  ploral  are  ahke.  The  acljeotiTes  are 
fomed  after  8  dedeosionB,  the  flnt  of  which 
has  a  separate  form  for  the  neuter  gender,  while 
the  second  has  only  one  form  for  all  the  8  gen- 
ders. An  awkward  characteristic  of  the  Swe- 
dish is  the  absence,  in  conversation,  of  any 
pronoun  of  address,  tiie  second  person  sdngnlar 
being  need  only  among  intimates  or  to  inferi- 
ore,  and  the  second  person  plnral  only  in  or&- 
ticois  and  sermons.  Inidaoeof  tiMeethetitle 
of  the  powA  addressed,  if  he  have  one^  with 
the  third  penKm,  must  be  employed ;  otiierwiBe 
Ae  words  Bmr  (sir,  Mr.)  to  males,  and  .FVh 
(madam)  or  Manaell  (miss)  to  femal«,  must  be 
used;  thus:  Have  yon  seen  the  boost  3ar 
Merm  (Has  the  Mr.)  teet  hoimt  Ear  Fmn 
(Has  the  madam^  aut  bohm  f  There  are,  as  in 
tbe  other  Scandinavian  and  Germai^o  lai^a- 
ges,  a  strong  and  a  weak  form  of  conjugation. 
The  verb  has  only  3  simple  tenses,  present  and 
imperfect;  all  the  others  are  formed  by  means 
of  atudliaries.  The  passive  is  formed  by  add- 
ing « to  the  active,  and  has  the  same  2  simple 
tenses  with  the  active ;  as,  att  tidra,  to  cut ; 
ait  tidrat,  to  be  cat;  jaff  kaUar,  I  call ;  jag 
iaUoi.  I  am  called ;  jag  kallade,  I  called;  jag 
haUaOttt  I  was  called.  Throaghoat  the  verlw 
the  singular  la  the  same  in  ^  the  8  persons; 
in  the  ploral  the  1st  and  8d  are  i^Qra,  and  tiie 
Sd  ends  in  en.  The  dmilori^  between  tiie 
Swe^sh  and  IQiglish  is  shown  by  tiie  fbOow- 
ing  stanzas  from  one  of  the  oantos  of  Tegnfir's 
lirUkiqft  3aga: 

J)A    tttg  FrUhiqfttpp  oe*  Uid4 
Then  stood  FritMof  np  and  Isld 
Btldt»g»\andi  ttnoeh  tad*: 
Eliding^  band  In  bit  udHld: 
"IMtTtJagker  tparat  rsAm, 
"Fstlwr,  I   limn  sanraNd  alnadr, 
kar  Urt  nfntfdli  bettut. 
•  TboQ  haat  h«vd  mj  aooTi  recolre. 

'Sid,  aU  BeU*  tOntr  Idra 
"Bide,  that  Bale's  sons  (ma^)  lean 

Ihadjap       tagt;  d4  trSnJUmtrndre; 
Wliat  I  (haTe)  aald ;  thef  (hart)  itdaed  mr  limor; 
Inffabandvid  dam  migJIUta; 
Hot  a  bond  witb  tbom  m«  lhsl«Bs; 
Aldrtg  Wb>      4ag  d4taa  manP 
NftTU  (wlU)beI    tli«!r  maa." 

**V&  dintgtnlKiita  vamdra, 
"Well,  tby  own  career  wander, 

JJF  tan^ofr      «r«de  JiwMtra, 
Not  can  I    thy  wrath  coodemi^ 
Odtn  ttifrer  tiU  det  bdtta,* 
Odin  iteera  for  the  beet,'' 
Sad4  BUding  oA  finoann. 
Bald  wii^Hng  and  raalahed. 

The  dialeots  of  the  Swedish  are  as  nomerons  as 
the  provinces  of  the  country.  Tlwae  of  Dide- 


oarUa  and  Gottland  present  the  greatest  depart* 
ure  from  the  written  language,  while  that  oi 
Sodennanland  amiroachea  It  tiie  nearest  The 
dialects  of  Bcania  aui  Blddiwe  possess  the 
greatest  dmilarity  to  the  DaiUah,  the  scnitheni 
portion  (rf  Sweden  havii»  remained  under  the 
mle  of  Denmark  to  a  late  period.  In  the 
northern  provinces  the  approximation  to  the 
old  Icelandic  forms  and  vocabolary  is  much 
more  marked  than  in  the  southern,  where  the 
peasantry  have  been  exposed  to  Danish  and 
GOTnan  influences.  The  Swediah  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  general 
of  the  press,  in  the  Bnssian  grand  doohy  of 
flnland.  Among  the  best  grammars  of  the 
language  are  the  SwedifAi  works  of  Fryxell, 
Byaqyist,  and  StrOmborg,  the  German  of  Diff- 
trioh,  and  the  English  of  May;  among  the 
beat  dielionaries,  those  of  Ihre  (Upsal,  1769) 
and  Dalin  (2  vols.,  Stookhohn,  18e0-'54).— 
LmuTUBB.  The  Uteratuie  of  Sweden,  imtil 
very  recent  times,  presents  fewer  pdnta  of 
general  Interest  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
European  nation.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
isolation  of  the  country,  for  omy  during  two 
brief  periods  in  her  annals— the  reigns  of  Got' 
tavus  AdolphuB  and  Charles  Xn. — ^has  Sweden 
occupied  a  politioal  pomtion  which  brought  her 
into  mfluential  cont^t  with  foreign  lands;  and 
of  these  brilliant  eras  only  the  former  exerdsed 
any  influence  upon  her  literature.  Her  literary 
history  has  been  very  conveniently  divided  by 
native  writers  upon  the  subject  into  six  peri- 
ods.—I.  1360  to  1620.  The  earliest  wriBngi 
extant  In  the  Swedish  language  are  the  ancJeot 
provind^  laws,  of  which  the  oldest  oompiU- 
tion,  that  of  the  province  <^  Westrogotfaia,  was 
probably  made  abont  fiie  middle  (n  the  18th 
century.  That  they  had  existed  for  some  time 
previous  in  an  rai written  state  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  numerous  alliterative  or  riiyth- 
mical  phrases  with  whioh  they  are  interspers- 
ed. Tne  poetical  spirit  of  tiie  nation  was  first 
developed  in  HieKdmpemtor,  or  heroic  balladi) 
and  a  utUe  later  In  the  Eidda/rviaor,  or  chival- 
rio  ballads.  Of  these  several  collections  have 
been  edited ;  a  few  of  them  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  centoiyt 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  the  14th 
and  16th  centuries.  In  style,  and  especially  in 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  melodies  to  wbion 
Uiey  were  song,  they  are  excelfed  by  the  ballsd 
literature  of  no  other  country.  Here  artifi<»wt 
bnt  of  greater  influence  upon  the  written  lan- 
guage, were  the  rhymed  romances  of  chiTalry 
whioh  found  their  way  into  the  north  frcan 
'  central  and  southern  Europe,  where  tbey  vera 
so  common  during  the  middle  ages.  The  old- 
est of  these  In  Swedish  were  translated  between 
1800  and  1812  by  order  of  Euphemia,  queen  of 
Norway,  and  were  popidarly  called  Drottniv^ 
Euph^Mot  Vitor,  "  Queen  Enphemia's  Songs. 
They  were  Hertig  Frederik  <tf  Normandie, 
oeh  Gavian^  Konung  Artvs,  Karl  Magwu,  «ne 
I2ore$oehBian»^fior.  Other  versions  and  ptf* 
^irasea  and  a  very  few  original  ronutnoes  rar 
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lowed  them.  Of  little  poetioal  bat  of  ocrndder- 
able  histoiioal  valne  are  the  two  rhymed  cbron- 
iokfiy  Dm  ttora  mA  dm  gamia  KrSnUBamOj 
"  The  Great  and  the  Old  Ohronides,"  narrating 
the  leading  events  of  Swedish  history  down  to 
thereignftfOhrlgtiantheOnieL  TwoUafaops,K. 
Heimaani  (died  1891)  and  Thomas  (died 
«n  wwthy  of  mention;  the  former,  bedds  ma 
trandation  of  the  Hfe  of  St  AoBoariaa,  wrote 
a  "Legend  of  the  Hon  Elislf "  in  the  baUad 
fl^le ;  the  latter  composed  some  patriotio  iTrios 
of  a  remarkable  oharaoter.  The  abbey  (tfWad- 
Btana,  ftnmded  bj  St  Bri2itta(1803-*7S)  in  1888, 
was  the  centre  of  mnon  activity  religions 
literature  daring  the  centnry  hereafter.  A 
manasoript  still  in  e:d8tenoe  makes  it  probable 
that  the  fooudress  herself  wrote  her  "  Revela- 
tions" orif^nally  in  Swedish,  whence  they  were 
anbseqaently  rendered  into  Latin  by  her  con- 
fessor. Her  danghter,  the  abbess  Catharine 
(died  1881),  was  the  author  of  Sf«llinna  Trdtt, 
"Sool's  Trost,"  a  parMhrase  of  a  Latdn  ascetic 
treatise.  The  CMn  Vadttenmuit.  a  oollecti6n 
(rf  legends  from  t3ie  German  and  Latin,  several 
essays  of  a  moral  oharaoter,  and  some  letters 
and  diaries,  were  compiled  or  written  by  the 
monks  and  iiims  of  this  finmdation.  An  anony> 
moos  jadicial  treatise,  Domareregloma,  "  Boles 
for  Jndges,"  written  with  much  clearness  and 
wedaion,  and  a  oorions  political  work,  Om 
Konumga-  och  B5fding€h*t/yTeUeny "  On  the  Qot- 
emment  of  Kings  and  Bmers,"  based  upon  the 
book  of  an  obscure  Latin  author,  .^Igicuna  Ro- 
manos,  are  the  only  remaining  noteworthy 
monnments  of  Swedish  prose  before  the  refor- 
mation. The  libraries  of  Sweden  during  tiie 
(bitiioUo  period  were  nnimportsnt,  and  were 
oont^ned  in  the  monasteries.  By  fiv  the  lar- 
gest was  at  Wsby,  in  the  island  of  Gottland, 
viiioh  comprised  8,000  mannsoripts.  Printing 
wsi  introdnoed  into  Stoofchohn  in  1488.  tiie 
first  book  jprinted  being  a  collection  of  fables 
B^lediHaw^  Ortaturarum  MoraUaaUa.  Free* 
see  were  soon  afterward  established  in  Wadste- 
na,  TTpsal,  WesteraSjSoderkfli^ng,  and  IfalmO. — 
IL  1620  to  1600.  The  religions  contests  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  re- 
U^on  into  Sweden  continued  during  the  whole 
n  the  16th  century,  and  gave  a  theological  or 
rather  polemical  oharaoter  to  almoet  the  entire 
literature.  Two  celebrated  brothers,  Olana 
Petri  (1497-1662)  and  Lauientins  Petri  (1499- 
16*^),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  strifo,  and 
e^rted  an  influence  upon  the  literary  devehH>- 
ment  of  their  native  tiHigne  which  can  a&rouj 
be  overrated.  Clans  waa  the  anthor  of  the 
earliest  translation  of  the  Ke  w  Testament  ri636), 
of  the  earliest  printed  sermon  (1628)  and  cate- 
chism (1580),  and  of  the  earliest  dramatic  oom- 
position  in  Swedish,  Tobiee  Comedia  (1660).  He 
also  wrote  a  Soeaak  Srdnihaf  or  chronicle  of 
Swedish  history,  which  was  afterward  rewrit- 
ten by  his  brother  Laurentius,  the  first  Lu- 
theran archbishop  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter 
translated  the  Old  Testament  (1641),  and  com- 
piled a  code  of  eodedastioal  lav;  but  the  pari- 


ty and  strength  of  his  style  are  seen  to  better 
tjffect  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  psahn  book,  for 
which  he  composed  84  hymns,  and  which  with 
some  revisions  was  in  use  by  the  church  for 
over  a  century.  A  liturtor  known  as  Sddboimif 
the  "Bed  Book,"  strong  Boman  Oatholio  in 
its  tendenciea^  was  oompued  by  P.  FechtMi  in 
1676,  and  ma  a  Ixme  of  contention  fiw  26  years; 
ft  was  defended  by  E.  Nloolai  (died  1680)  and 
P.  Paulinus,  and  bitterly  attacked  by  H.  Olai, 
N.  Olai  (died  1600),  and  other  ultra  Protestants. 
Bedde  the  historical  works  of  the  brothers 
Petri,  and  some  chronicles  of  the  re^  of  6ns- 
tavns  Yaaa  by  B.  Ludviksson  (died  1694),  P. 
Svart  (died  1662),  and  S.  Eloftoon,  there  is  little 
secular  prose  of  valne  in  the  vernacular.  The 
singular  works  of  the  last  Oatholio  primate  of 
Swedei4  Johannes  Magnns  (148&-1644),  Chtho- 
rum  SMonamgue  SuUrria,  and  of  his  brother 
OlauB  (died  1668),  Hutoria  de  OmtUni*  SmUn- 
Uionalibua,  were  written  and  published  at  Bome 
in  Latin.  The  poetry  of  the  period  is  of  little 
note.  It  oonsfstedtmiefly  of  hymns  translated 
from  the  Owman,  a  fow  rhnoed  ohronielea, 
and  some  popular  bsllada  J.Bondelitituwrote 
a  dull  religioas  drama,  •TtuZotBMZiDinu;  Bevoal 
hymns  and  a  love  song  by  King  Eric  XIV.,  and 
a  Fiw,  or  lay,  by  J.  af  Hoia  (dfed  1686),  exhib- 
iting some  power  of  imagmation,  are  of  greyer 
poetic  interest  The  no^ersity  of  TJpsi^  nom- 
mally  founded  in  1476,  was  not  permanentiy 
endowed  until  1595,  ana  did  not  begin  to  m^e 
its  influence  felt  until  the  next  centnry. — ^ni. 
1600  to  1718.  The  80  years*  war  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  Swedish  letters.  Several  libraries, 
captured  in  Germany,  were  sent  to  Sweden  by 
GostavnsAdolphus:  and  the  podtion  which  the 
miUtaiT  ability  of  that  sovereign  and  the  states- 
manahm  <^  Cbmstiem  gave  to  their  country 
indnoed  many  learned  lin^nera  to  floek  thith- 
er. Among  them  were  Deeoartes,  Salmarina, 
Vostius,  Boohart,  Haet,  the  yoanger  HeiDduHy 
Gronovins,  Oassius,  Pufondor^  Freinshemins, 
Loocenius,  and  SoheflTeras,  most  of  whom  were 
generously  remunerated  for  their  literary  labors 
by  the  liberal  patronage  of  Ohristina.  Few  of 
them,  however,  remained  after  her  abdication. 
Their  works  were  in  Latin,  as  were  those  of 
many  native  writers.  Of  greater  influence  up- 
on the  vernacular  literature  were  the  researches 
into  the  antiquities  of  the  North,  and  the  study 
of  the  Icelandic  literary  monuments,  which 
characterized  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tnry and  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th.  Uuiy 
Icelandic  texts  were  publidied.  indnding  the 
Eddas,  the  writings  of  Sncoro  Storleson,  and  a 
nnmbet  of  the  historical  and  romantic  sagas, 
aooompanied  with  a  prodigal  display  of  erudi- 
tion, wl^oh  too  often  took  the  form  of  a  puerile 
pedantry  or  wild  speculation.  The  earUest, 
and  in  some  respects  the  best  of  these  zealoua 
investigators  was  Olof  Verelins  (1 61  &-'82),  who 
edited  several  sagas,  giving  the  Swediui  and 
Latin  versions  on  the  same  page  with  the  ori- 
^nal,  a  style  of  publication  generally  adopted 
his  mooeaiors.  He  was  followed  by  the 
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fiunons  Olof  Bodbeok  (1680-1VO9),  alio  oel»> 
brated  as  an  anatomist  and  botanist,  who,  be* 
nde  editions  of  Icelandic  docnmeots,  wrote  the 
AUaniiea,  a  work  Aill  of  iniwq>pHed  ia&n^aig, 
intended  to  prore  that  Swedoa  was  tiie  first 
home  of  the  human  raoe,  and  tiie  Icelttdlo  the 
er^nal  form  of  human  apeeolv  Its  ingemrttj 
anaemdition  aronaed  pnbUo  attention  upon  its 
finfe  appearance,  bat  it  Is  now  chiefly  famooB 
88  a  bibUographioal  rarity,  all  bat  4,  oi  the 
oopiw  of  the  4tlti  Tolome  having  been  destroyed 
in  a  fire  at  UpsaL  Johan  Penngal^Old  (16M- 
1720)  pablislMd  many  of  the  ancient  histories, 
Inolnding  the  bolky  Eeimeikringla  of  Bnorro 
Stnrleson,  and  his  Swedish  translations  were 
mily  inferior  to  those  of  Ywelins  in  smoothneBe 
and  perspicuity.  Other  scholars  in  this  field 
were  the  broliiers  J.  "S.  and  P.  Salanns,  J.  L 
Beenl^Jelm  (1644-'91),  and  the  n^ioralised  Ice- 
landers 3.  Bagman  and  E.  Olafsson.  Johan 
Boreas  (1668-1462),  a  man  of  oon^relundTe 
leandng,  J.  Azeluelm,  the  laborioaa  Johan 
Hador^  (1680-*92),  and  others  pnbliahed  col- 
lections of  ninio  msoiiptiooB,  and  otherwise 
lUostrated  norUiem  archGQolo^  and  lingnistics. 
The  forei^ers  PofNkdori^  Locoenins,  Bodenis, 
tmd  Scheneras  wrote  on  the  history  of  Sweden 
in  Latin.  The  Tolondnons  work  of  J.  Hesse- 
nine  (1679-1088),  SoontUa  lUtuirata,  waa  given 
to  the  world  by  FeringakjOld  fiO  jem  after  the 
author's  death,  and  is  of  valne  as  a  thesaarua 
of  materials.  Eric  Tegel  (died  1688)  wrote 
GvMtqfdm  Itntet  Mutoria,  "  History  of  Goa- 
tavQB  L,"  as  well  as  an  acconnt  of  the  reign 
of  3erio  XIY.;  histories  of  the  tbnee  of  the 
three  first  monarohs  of  the  honsecrf^Yasa  were 
also  oompiled  by  A.  Giis  (died  1989)*  The 
style  of  both  Is  heavy.  Sqaally  as  fiv  tevm 
j^eadng  are  the  writings  of  J.  Widekindi 
(1620-'97)  on  the  Bosuan  war  of  1607-'l7,  and 
on  the  life  of  Qastavns  Adolphns ;  bat  more 
bommendable  are  those  of  J.  Werwing  (died 
1097),  who  illnstrated  the  reigns  of  Sigismand 
and  Oharles  IX.  Gnstaf  Adlerfeldt  (1671- ' 
1709)  narrated  in  French  the  military  history 
of  Oharles  Xn.  to  1709.  The  relif^ous  oontro- 
versies  of  the  previous  period  were  continned 
Ihrongh  this,  but  assamed  the  shnw  of  a  con- 
test between  Latheranism  and  Calvinism,  or 
of  doctrinal  dlspntra.  The  principal  theologi- 
eal  writers  were  the  biahopa.  Pnminent 
$Bumg  them  wne  the  arohUshopa  L.  Panlinns 
(died  1046),  O.  BvebflioB  (died  1700),  £.  Ben- 
leliaa  (1649-1709),  and  Haqtdn  Spegel  (1646- 
1714),  and  the  bishops  J.  Tersems  (1606-'76)f 
J.  Hatthiea,  J.  Rudbeokias  (1661-1046),  O.  Lan- 
nlias,  P.  Winstrap  (died  1670),  E.  Svenonina, 
and  J.  Baazins  (1581-1649),  all  of  whom  dla- 
tingoished  themselves  either  in  controversial 
theology,  exegetios,  or  ecclesiastical  history; 
bat  tiie  greater  part  of  them  wrote  in  Ia&l 
J.  GezelioB  (1616-'90),  bishop  of  Abo,  known 
as  a  Greek  scholar,  was  still  more  fkmons  for 
his  oonunentary  on  the  Bible.  Jaaper  Swed- 
berg  a66&-l786),  bishop  of  Skaia,  fether  of 
the  ofM^toited  Bwedsnbo^,  was  a  man  of  great 


activity  atid  Inflaaue;  he  wrote  hPottiUa  at 
eollection  <^  sermons,  sev«^  hymns  of  oonsld- 
eral^  poetio  beaaty,  an  account  of  the  Swedish 
eongregatirau  in.  America  imder  the  tide  of 
.Awfffei*  iZfawwagft^  and  maiy  minor  treatissa 
The  field  <tf  metiq>hj^  was  prinohtally  oeon- 
^ed  witti  disonai&Qns  between  tiie  cDadiki  of 
the  scholastic  philosoph;^  and  the  Bandst^ 
tboa^  a  few  of  the  Swediah  learned  professed 
tiiemselves  Neo-FlatonistB.  There  was  little 
originali^.  Descartes  had  some  followers, 
who  greatly  promoted  the  freedom  of  sdentifio 
ittvemgation.  In  jorisprodence,  beads  Pnlai- 
dorf  and  the  prolific  Loocenins,  the  names  of 
K,  Yexlonins,  anthor  of  FoUtiea,  a  bold  treatise 
<m  the  rights  of  aovereigns,  and  of  J.  BQon- 
hOk  (1696-1676),  who  wrote  a  valuable  treatise 
De  Jure  Simmtm  «t  ChtJu/rmn^  are  well  known. 
8<»ne  works  of  geogrwhical  interest  wMaied, 
such  as  the  oomy  Tolames  of  Ooont  E.  Ddil- 
berg  (16S6-1708),  Awoto  AtUiqva  et  SoUma^ 
omnpriring  868  maps  and  engravings  of  Swediah 
towns  and  castles,  works  on  loplud  by  Schef- 
ferus  and  J.  Tonuens,  the  Ifya  aoerige  or  "  If  ew 
Sweden"  of  J.  Oampanias,  the  travels  of  0. 
Balamb  to  Oonstantinople  (1666),  and  those  of 
N.  EjOpiiu,  and  Willmans  to  the  East  Indies 
(1666).  Gaaaical  philology  was  mnch  oiilti> 
vated  both  by  resiaent  fore^ers  and  natives, 
inelnding  among  others  Soheflferaa,  Loocenins, 
IVeinshemins,  GezeiiQB,  P.  LagerlO^  and  J.  Oo- 
lamboB.  J.  Bnretis  pnblished  the  first  fiwe- 
dish  grammar  (1686),  and  Archbishop  Spegel's 
QlotKinam  Steo-Oothicum  (171S)  was  the  ear* 
liest  Swedish  lexioon.  In  other  sdences,  0. 
Bndbedc  as  a  botanist  pared  the  wiyr  fer  the 
great  name  which  waa  to  adoni  the  next  pe- 
riod; XT.  Qjame  (1041-1724)  and  E.  Odefat< 

ria  treated  oi  mineralogy;  and  J.  Bilbngt 
Oelfdos,  and  A.  Spole  gtdned  oelebri^  ss 
astronomers  and  mathematicians.  The  only 
noteworthy  works  on  literary  history  are  tbe 
&B«eia  JAUmuUa  of  SbheflTeros  and  the  Eolmia 
Litterata  (1701)  of  B.  von  der  Haardt  In 
poetry  Georg  S^emlgehn  (1S96-167S)  held 
the  foremost  place,  and  did  mnch  toward 
intrododng  a  better  ta^  His  most  otoa- 
plete  poetical  work  is  Serculm^  a  sort  of  didac- 
tic epic  in  hexameters,  exhibi^ng  laige  inu^ 
native  power  and  mnch  poetio  skilL  Of  his 
loea  thebeBtiai^.r3B«M  <%fpi(e0,"n» 
We  Oapid."    StJernluelm  waa  the  fint 

 jf  of  sonnets  in  Swediah.  Xhedramao^ 

silted  generally  of  dnilimitatinnw  ot  Olans  Fetrt 
and  Bondelitins,  the  chief  writers  befaig  tiie 
historian  Messenios,  who  attempted  to  exhib» 
the  whole  of  Swoosh  history  in  a  series  « 
dramas,  8.  P.  Brask  (1618-'68),  and  A.  J.  Prytx 
(1690-1666).  More  dassically  dramatic  in  fem^ 
bat  scarcely  better  in  style,  are  the  S^eeea  of 
J.'BeromoB  and  the  Botimunda  of  U.  Qj^"^ 
while  bat  littie  more  pruse  can  be  bestowed 
xxpon  the  drami^c  allegories  of  J.  P.  Ohronan- 
der.  The  lyric  writers  may  be  divided  into 
two  schools,  the  Italian  and  the  German.  To 
tin  fbnner  bdonged  G.  Dahls^enia  (l»e- 
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1700).  author  of  th«  Kungatka^  a  half  heroic, 
half  el^^  poem  in  ot&m  rtme  on  Oharies  3X, 
and  of  an  nnsnocMBfiil  translalion  of  Gnariiu's 
Pa»tor  Mdo;  and  G.  Bosenhane  (1619-*S4), 
whose  longest  metrical  attempt,  Vmerid,  is  a 
coUeotion  of  lOO  sonnets.  The  chief  repre- 
seatatiTOs  of  the  Germaa  school  were  S.  Oo- 
lambns  (1643-'7d),  whose  lyrics  and  pastorals 
are  now  nearly  forgotten;  L.  Johansson  (died 
1674),  whose  Eelu<m$  Blomtter,  "Flowers 
from  Zleliooa,"  published  onder  the  pseudo- 
njme  of  Lnoidor,  is  a  collection  of  epithala- 
mioms,  elegies,  and  erotic  songs,  which  are  less 
remarkable  than  his  hymns,  and  P.  LagerlOf 
(1648-'99),  author  of  a  Viaa  or  love  song  of 
great  popularity  in  its  day.  The  many-sided 
Spcgel,  some  of  whose  hymns  are  worthy  of 
mention,  wrote  two  heavy  and  monotonons 
poems,  borrowing  his  titles  fSrom  the  two  epics 
of  IGlton.  0.  Arosdl  is  known  as  the  author 
oi  a  Tolame  of  Ofeerdenfter,  or  nngrams,  a 
few  of  which  are  of  merit.— Iv.  1718  to  1773. 
These  years  embrace  a  time  of  great  political 
and  of  considerable  literary  activity.  The  nat- 
ural sciences,  under  the  infloenoe  of  the  worid- 
fsmous  Iinn6  or  Linnssns  (see  Lnnrf;),  occupy 
the  first  place.  That  great  naturaUst  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  pupils,  a  large  number 
of  whom  became  celebrated.  Many  of  them 
undertook  distant  journeys,  in  order  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  na- 
ture, and  acquired  reputation  both  as  travellers 
and  botanists.  J.  P.  Falck  (died  1778)  explored 
Eussia;  P.  ForsVal  (1786-'68)  undertook  a 
scientific  journey  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  where 
he  died,  leaving  the  results  of  his  researches  to 
be  pabliahed  by  his  oompamon  Niebuhr;  F. 
Hasselqnist  (1722-*62)  visited  Asia  Minor;  P. 
LOfling  (died  175S)  went  to  Spain  and  thence 
to  South  America;  P.  Osbeok  (died  1805)  trav> 
ersed  the  East  Indies  and  Ohina;  D.  Bolwder 
(1736-^81)  accompanied  Oapt.  Oook  around  the 
world  (1768-'7l);  P.  Kahn  (l71&-'7tf)  jour- 
neyed through  North  America,  and  E.  Laxman 
through  Siberia.  Others  of  equal  zeal  and  in- 
dustry, such  as  0.  Bjerkander  and  J.  G-.  Wahl* 
bom,  illustrated  the  flora  of  northern  Europe. 
Linnsus,  who  devoted  much  labor  to  zoologi- 
cal classification,  was  excelled  in  this  depart- 
ment by  his  friend  P.  Artedi  (170S-'85),  whose 
treatise  on  ichthyol(^  he  edited  in  1788.  To 
0iyuolcwy  belotu  the  (Economia  Regni  Anvm- 
M  and  Ri^mm  AnimaU  of  Swedenborg.  The 
entomolo^cal  works  of  O.  F.  de  Oeer  (1720- 
*78),  published  in  French,  are  still  esteemed. 
Eminent  in  chemistry  were  Torbem  Olof 
Ber^nan  (1785-''84),  who  correctly  explained 
tiie  composition  of  many  salts  previously  mis- 
understood, and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
science  of  crystallography;  A.  F.  Oronstedt 
(1722-65),  the  discoverer  of  nickel;  and  J.  G. 
Wallerina  (l709-'86).  Much  attention  was 
paid  to  mining  by  M.  von  Bromell  (1679- 
1781),  Swedenborg,  and  others.  Olof  Budbeok 
the  yoooger  (1670-1740)  distingn^ed  himself 
in  several  sciences,  one  of  his  works  being  an 
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ornithology  in  8  volumes.  K.RosSnTonBosen- 
Btein  (l709-'78)  was  the  reformer  of  medical 
idence  in  Sweden.  Astronomy  was  illustrated 
by  sndi  names  as  A.  Oeldoa  (170l-*44),  S. 
lOingenstijema  (1689-1785),  and  P.  W.  War- 
gentin  (1717-88),  all  of  European  celebrity ; 
mechanics  by  0.  Folhem  (1661-1751)  and  Swe- 
denbo^;  and  other  branohra  of  mathematics 
by  J.  i^got,  0.  Falkengren,  E.  O.  Buneberg, 
and  others.  Jurisprudence  was  represent^ 
by  D.  Nehrman  (died  1769)  and  O.  Kabenius 
(1780-'72).  In  theology,  orthodoxy  found  new 
foes  to  combat  in  the  pietists,  the  believers  in 
Swedenborg,  and  the  followers  of  Zinzendorf ; 
but  the  bishops  were  in  general  men  of  less 
ability  than  in  the  preceding  century.  S.  Al- 
nander,  J.  Benzelius,  P.  Munch,  L.  P.  Haleniue 
(compiler  of  an  excellent  concordance  to  the 
Bible),  P.  Muhrbeck  (who  together  with  A.  0. 
Bntstrdm  and  E.  ToIlstadiuB  underwent  mutdi 
persecution  from  the  state  church  on  chaises 
of  hetwodoxy),  and  J.  Serenius  were  the  chief 
writers  in  tiie  various  departments  of  theol- 
but  the  science  produced  no  very  eminent 
man  except  Swedenborg.  (See  Swbdehbobq.) 
Tlie  best  known  metaphysician  and  tiiinker 
was  the  Cartesian  A.  Bydelins  (1671-1788), 
author  of  I^mu/tsofniiigaT  ("  Exercises  in  Rea- 
son"), and  other  philosophical  essays ;  the  sys- 
tem of  Wolf  was  supported  by  P.  HOgstrOm,  N. 
Wallerius,  and  0.  Mesterton ;  that  of  Locke  by 
A.  SchOnberg  (1787-1811)  in  his  InUdning  Ul$ 
den  naturliga  Lagm  och  Sedoldran  ("  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Morala"),  by 
F..Kryger  (l707-'77)  in  his  Jfaturlig  Theology 
and  by  K  O.  Bunebrag.  A  laborer  of  impor- 
tance in  the  province  of  philology  was  JoW 
Ihre  (1707-80),  xhose  GiomHum  Sveo-Gothi- 
eum  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  diction- 
ary of  his  predecessor  Spegel,  and  whose  Swe- 
dish dialect  lexicon  and  researches  concerning 
Ulfilas  and  the  Moeso-Qotiiio  give  evidence 
of  great  learning  and  diligence.  The  Icelandic 
scholars  of  the  preceding  generation  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  by 
J.  F.  Peringskjfild  (1688-1735),  E.  J.  BjOmer, 
Count  G.  Sonde  (1682-1764),- J.  CWransson 
(editor  of  the  elder  Edda  and  compiler  of -Sinu- 
tilj  a  collection  of  1,000  runic  inscriptions),  and 
N.  B.  Brocman,  lUl  of  whom  ^ave  to  the  world 
editions  of  tM,  northern  wntinga,  but  whose 
commentaries  were  lessened  in  valne  by  the 
same  hyperbolical  extravagance  which  charac- 
terized tiiose  ot  their  predecessors.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  l7th  century  the  taste  for  Ice- 
landic studies  greatly  declined.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Sweden  by  E.  Tuneld  is  the  only  special 
geographical  work  of  note,  and  in  addition  to 
the  travels  already  enumerated  only  those  of 
J.  J.  Bjdrnstahl  (l78I-'79)  through  Europe  de- 
serve mention ;  they  abound  in  classical  learn- 
ing and  literuy  information,  and  have  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  In  history, 
as  in  polite  literature,  Olof  Dalin  (^l708-'e8) 
stands  at  the  head  of  thisperiod.  Bia  journal 
Jka  Svauka  Argut,  "  The  Swedish  Argus** 
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(l782-*4),  an  imitation  of  the  English  "Speo- 
totor,'*  exerted  a  weighty  inflaence  upon  the 
prose  style  of  the  language  and  the  literary  taste 
of  the  notion.  His  Stiea  Riket  Hiatoria,  '*  His- 
tory of  the  Swedish  Bealm,"  ends  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and,  though  wanting  in 
critical  ability,  is  eloquent  and  pleasing.  A 
more  rigorous  examination  of  evidence  charac- 
terizes the  Swedish  histories  of  A.  af  Botin 
(1724r-'90)  and  P.  SchonstrSm.  The  history  of 
Charles  XII.  byG.  Norberg  (1677-1744)  is  val- 
uable as  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  most 
of  that  monarch's  military  adventures;  and 
the  "  M^oirs  of  Ohriatina"  by  J.  Arckenholtz, 
written  in  Frenoh^  has  been  of  great  asffistance 
to  succeeding  writers.  O.  Oelsins  the  younger 
(17l6-'94)  wrote  historic  of  the  reigns  of 
Gustavus  Yasa  and  Eric  XIV.,  and  rendered 
A  great  service  to  Swedish  letters  by  estab- 
lishing the  Ti/iningar  om  de  L&rdes  Arbeten, 
"  Journal  of  the  Works  of  the  Iieamed,'*  the 
first  critical  periodical  in  the  language.  In 
this  work  he  was  followed  by  0.  0.  GjOrwell 
(1781-1811),  a  very  proliflo  writer,  who  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability  Dm  Scensia  Mer- 
curiua  and  other  literary  and  historical  serials. 
Of  the  7  volumes  of  the  BBUotheca  8veo-  Qothica 
of  A.  A.  Ton  S^emman,  only  the  first  has.heen 
published;  but  the  voluminous  and  wouderfdlly 
accurate  Bibliotheea  Sutoriea  SvethOothiea  of 
0.  Q.  Wannholtz  (1710-'84)  dates  from  tiiis  pe- 
riod, although  not  fprea  to  the  public  until 
1782-*93.  S^emman,E.Ben2eliaB  (1676-1745; 
ft  man  of  various  and  extended  erudition),  B. 
Bergius  C1728-'84),  G.Wallin  (1686-17«0),  and 
8.  Loenbom  (died  1776)  were  laboriouB  critics, 
editors,  and  collectors,  and  brought  to  light  or 
illustrated  a  great  number  of  early  Swedish 
monuments.  Dalin's  poetical  works  comprise 
a  dry  allegorical  epic,  Den  Sventka  Frihetm 
("  Swedidi  Freedom"),  a  cold  and  languid  tra- 
gedy, Brynhilda,  a  lively  comedy,  Dm  t^und- 
tpike  dr  qviei  (*'The  Jealous  Uan  is  Shaip- 
vitted"))  an  ingenious  and  forcible  satire,  Aprtl- 
teri,  and  many  minor  pieces  which  are  gen« 
eralqr  pleasing  without  much  depth  or  vigor. 
H.  0.  Nordenfiycht  a718-*68),  a  woman  of  mn- 
ffular  ability,  left  a  nigh  name  as  a  vritw  of 
^rios,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  cirde 
whioh  after  her  death  became  widely  known 
as  the  society  UUle  Dulci.  Among'her  fetter- 
ed friends  were  two  noblemen.  Count  G.  P. 
Oreutz  (1729-^86),  author  of  a  tderably  felici- 
tous pastoral,  Atia  oeh  Camilla,  and  Connt  G. 
F.  Gyllenborg  (1781-1808),  who  composed 
lyrics,  elegies,  satires,  and  fables,  in  a  smooth 
and  correct,  but  too  often  prosaic  style.  Lyr- 
icists of  less  note  were  A.  Odel  (died  1778),  U. 
Kudenschold  (169&-1783),  O.  Bergklint  (178a- 
1806),  and  O.  Kolmodm  (1690-1758).  The 
writers  of  France  served  as  models  to  numer- 
ous Swedish  authors  daring  this  period  from 
Daliu  downward,  and  all  the  tragedies  d  the 
time,  by  E.  Wrangel,  H.  Hesselius,  O.  Oelsias 
ihe  younger,  and  others,  were  lifeless  imita- 
tions  of  GalUo  prototypes.  Bach  was  the  case 


too  with  the  tedious  romanoM  ot  J.  H.  HSrk 

(1714r-'6S)^he  first  Swedish  novelist  IColi^ 
Voltaire,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Harmontel, 
and  FSn^lon  were  translated  and  sedtdoody 
imitated.  Two  important  learned  asaociations 
were  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  Upsal  society  of  science  (1728)  ani 
the  royal  academy  of  science  at  Stockbolm 
(1739);  the  transactions  of  both  are  of  great 
scientific  value.  VitttrheU  Aiademien,  the 
"Academy  of  BeUes-Lettres,"  establidied  by 
Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  in  1768,  was  sa^ended 
in  1766,  but  was  revived  in  1782  as  the  acad- 
emy of  belles-lettres,  history,  and  antiquities, 
and  puhBAes  chiefly  historical  and  arohwh 
logical  matter.— V.  1772  to  1809.  The  earlier 
portion  of  this  period  took  its  im^ffess  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  character  of  tiie  wmt- 
eign,  GustavuB  III.  His  influence  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  the  higher  walks  of  literatnre,  but  be 
founded  the  "  Swedidi  Academy  of  Eighteen" 
(1786),  and  otherwise  sought  to  encourage  let- 
ters. The  pupils  of  Linnnus  continued  to  be  the 
chief  scientific  men  of  the  time,  and  labored  ear- 
nestly for  the  advancement  of  science.  0.  P. 
Thunberg(d!edl798),autiiorofthejWo/(i;»»- 
ica,  traveled  in  the  extreme  East;  A.  Ain^ns 
visited  Sierra  Leone;  and  A.Bparrman  wentto 
South  Africa,  and  subsequently  accom^nied 
Forster  and  Oook  to  tiie  Soutii  sea  (17^'6). 
Of  other  naturalists,  E.  Acharins  (1767-1819) 
aognired  a  universal  celebrity  for  his  studies  in 
liehenography,  O.  Swartz  (1760-1817)  illus- 
trated tibe  flora  of  the  West  Indies,  A.  J.  Bet- 
rius  (1747-1821)  was  a  fertile  writer  on  botany 
and  zoology,  and  C.  Qvensel  began  in  1802  the 
publication  of  an  important  work,  Stcrak  Bo- 
tontjfc,  a  general  treatise  on  the  Swedish  flora. 
As  chemists  and  mineralogists,  the  period  for- 
nished  0.  V.  Scheele  (1742-'86\  regarded  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  oi^^ic  cnemistry,  J.  G. 
Gahn  (died  1818),  to  whom  several  chemical 
inventions  are  due,  J.  J.  AnkarstrCm,  and  S. 
Binman.  D.  Kanderhjehn  (died  1810),  F.  Mal- 
let (died  1701),  and  H.  Kicander  were  widely 
known  for&w  astnmcmiical  labors.  Joridieu 
writers  wwe  K.  Oalonius  (died  1817),  L.  Tot- 
gvall,  and  others.  Uedioalseience  was  cultivated 
by  O.  af  Aorel  (died  1807),  who  ei^oyed  a  deeerr- 
ed  celebri^  as  a  sui^cal  author,  and  D.  Sdinli 
von  Sohulzenheim  (1782-1828).  There  was 
little  literary  activity  in  the  theology  of  the  age, 
but  the  labors  of  A.  Ends  in  dogmatics  and  of 
S.  Odman  (1760-1829)  in  exegetics  were  of 
high  reputation  in  their  day.  More  ffisthetical 
than  metaphysical  was  Thomas  Thorild  (1769- 
1808);  his  last  and  most  philosophical  work, 
^reAi)R«frt(i,isinLatin.  Aiiother  name  of  note 
in  sestlietica  is  C.  A.  Ehrensvard  (1746-1800). 
author  of  an  exceUent  and  acute  treatise  on  the 
fine  art8,.Z>tf  fria  Konat&ma*  Filotqfi.  Some- 
what later  than  these  was  the  phQosopher  B.  0. 
H.  Eager  (1767-1812),  who  has  explained  hi  a 
dear,  diatinct,  and  graphio  style  lus  own  qr^ 
tem,  which  is  based  iip<m  those  of  Rohte  sod 
Sohellfaig.  A  geogr^>her  of  great  industry  was 
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D.  Djnrberg,  bat  he  poooocoed  little  Boienlifio 
ftlrilitj.  The  travels  of  0.  B.  WadatrOm  (1746- 
*99)  to  the  W.  ooast  of  Africa,  of  U.  von  Troil 
to  loelandf  and  of  O,  Agrell  to  Morocco,  hare 
been  tran^ated  into  varions  langnages.  Sren 
Lagerbring  (1707-'87)  is  to  be  r^arded  rather 
as  a  collector  of  historical  materials  than  as  a 
historian,  al^ongh  his  Svea  Sihet  SittoHa,  too 
often  inaccurate,  was  looked  upon  as  a  national 
work  by  his  contemporaries,  and  its  author 
was  richly  rewarded  by  the  Swedish  estates. 
"Bjb  other  writings  are  numerona,  E.  H.  Fant 
(I7fi4r-1817)  compiled  a  DkHtmatariim  and  an 
exte«me^  valnaue  colleonoD  of  Scr^tom  J2»* 
nm  jAMeietmm.  Oomprehennveness  and  ex- 
actness were  the  distingtushlng  traits  Jonas 
Halleuberg  (1748-1884),  author  of  a  uniTerBal 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century, 
and  of  many  other  wor^  historical,  arohno- 
li^oal,  or  philolorical.  H.  G.  Porthan  (1789- 
2804)  inreetigated  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  fWand.  Special  periods  or  departments 
of  Swedish  history  were  illustrated  by  0.  G. 
Kordin  (1749-1812),  O.  En6s  (died  1804),  J. 
A.  Behbinder,  S.  L.  Gahm,  and  U.  von  Troil 
(1746-1808).  G.  Gezelins  (17S3-'89)  compiled 
ue  first  noteworthy  M«;nphioaI  Mzioon  of 
iBatangaished  Swedu.  Tmder  the  ^reot  infla- 
«Qee  of  the  monarch,  the  French  taste,  which 
bad  so  largely  developed  itself  in  the  preceding 
period,  now  became  almost  entirely  prevalent. 
Gustavns  himaelf  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces 
of  much  merit,  but  all  fri^dly  French.  He 
was  a  speaker  of  conriderabie  force  and  grace, 
and  oratory  became  a  much  studied  art.  The 
riietorical  and  verbose  eloquence  of  the  day 
was  best  represented  by  N.  von  Boaensteia 
(1762-1834)  in  the  rostrum,  and  M.  Lebnberg 
(175&-1808)  in  the  pulpit  The  favorite  poets 
at  the  court  of  Gostavas  III.  were  Eellgren, 
Leopold,  and  Ozenstiem.  J.  H.  Kellgren 
(l761-*96)  was  famous  in  hia  time  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  poetic  art,  and  exer<n8ed 
mneh  ioflnenoe  upon  pablio  taste  as  editor  of 
StoelAolm  Potten,  *^The  Stockhofan  Post;" 
his  beBtprodactioiu  are  a  satire,  I^tuett  tHm- 
itr,  "llie  Foes  of  Ught,"  and  his  lyrical 
drwDas  and  minor  pieces.  0.  G,  af  Leopold 
(1760-1829),  who  has  been  styled  not  very  ap- 
propriately "  the  Voltaire  of  Sweden,"  wrote 
some  didactic  poems  in  the  style  of  Pope,  many 
serious  lyrical  pieces,  some  humorous  poems 
which  are  still  pleasing,  and  two  tragedies, 
Odin  and  Virginia.  Oouut  J.  G.  Oxenstiem 
(1750-1818)  was  the  translator  of  Milton,  and 
author  among  other  things  of  two  agreeable 
descriptive  poems,  Dagent  Stunder, "  The  Honrs 
Of  the  Day,"  and  SJOrdame,  "  The  Harvest" 
The  lyrics  of  M.  Ohorwus  (1774-1806),  the  Spa- 
ttara  and  Meded  of  B.  Udner  (1769-'dS),  the 
poet  of  the  passicms,  and  the  translations  from 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Gvid  by  O.  E.  Adlerbeth 
(1761-1818)}  are  yet  read  with  pleasm'e.  A 
ftwpo^  escaped  Uie  general  contt^OD.  Fore- 
most among  these  was  Kari  Michad  Bellman 
(1740-*95),  a  song  vriter  of  the  highest  pow- 


ers  and  most  |dowing  fimcy.  His  songs  are  all 
set  to  ^appropriate  melodies  by  hinuel^the  two 
chief  oculections  being  known  as  Fredmant 
£}pi*tlar  and  Predmaru  3dnffer,_  the  epiatlra 
and  songs  of  Fredman.  Two  of  his  friends,  O.L 
HaUman  (1782-1800)  and  O.  Kex61  (1748-'96), 
were  comic  dramatic  writers  of  worth,  the  best 
production  of  the  former  being  an  afterpiece, 
Till/lUlct  gSr  T^v/ven,  "  Opportuni^  makes  the 
Thief,"  and  of  the  latter  a  comedy,  KapUn  Puff". 
The  verse  of  a  female  writer,  A.  M.  Lenngren 
(1764-1817),  mnoh  of  it  humorous,  possesses  a 
grace  and  smoothness  unusual  among  her  con- 
temporaries. A  carious  book  of  traveb  entitied 
Mn  Son  pit  Oo^an,  "  My  Son  in  the  Galley," 
by  J.  Wallenberg  (1746-'78),is  partly  in  verse, 
and  aboonds  in  a  coarse  but  lively  wit.  The 
last  years  of  this  period,  comprising  the  reign 
of  Gustavus  rv.,  exhibited  little  literary  life. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1774,  and  had  been  somewhat  restrict- 
ed in  1780,  was  altogether  abolished  in  1798, 
and  a  sytematic  censorship  enforced.  The 
Swedish  academy  was  suspended  for  some 
months  in  1796,  Thorild  was  banished,  Leopold 
was  ordered  away  from  the  cq)ital,  and  H6i- 
Jer  was  not  amwed  to  write.— Yl  1809  to 
1861.  With  the  political  ren^ntion  (tf  1809, 
the  literature  of  Sweden  was  endowed  witii  a 
new  spirit ;  poetry  abandoned  its  tawdry  Gal- 
licism, and  prose  was  greatly  developed  by  a 
general  substitution  of  the  veriiaoulor  for  the 
Latin  in  the  works  of  the  learned.  Schools  have 
largely  improved  both  in  nomber  and  oharao- 
ter,  and  libraries  have  increased.  The  soien- 
tiilo  world  has  agun  been  tanght  to  look  to  the 
North  for  one  of  its  great  lights,  and  has  recog- 
nized in  Johan  Jakob  Berzelius  (1779-1848)  a 
luminary  scarcely  less  lustrous  than  linnsens. 
His  great  services  in  ever;  department  of  chem- 
istry have  been  universally  acknowledged.  His 
printapal  works  are  F&reldmingen  %  £ijurJeemi- 
«)■("  Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry"), -tdm&ffi 
i  £mi  ("  Text  Book  of  Ohendstnr"),  the  latest 
and  best  editions  which  are  in  German,  and  a 
long  series  of  annual  reports  on  chemistry  and 
physics  published  by  the  Swedish  academy  of 
sciences.  His  chief  pnpdl  was  K.  G.  SeMrAm 
(died  1845),  esteemed  Dotii  as  a  ohendst  and  ge- 
ologist ;  but  better  known  as  geolof^sts  are  Hi- 
sioger,  author  of  the  Zethaa  Sveeica  (1887-'40), 
and  Angelin,  aathor  of  a  still  later  treatise,  Pa- 
laontohgia  8ceciea.  As  botanists  the  reputation 
of  three  men  has  extended  beyond  their  native 
laud:  Eliaa  Fries  (born  1794),  whose -^«(«na 
Myeologicum  (1 821)  mode  an  epoch  in  the  study 
of  the  fongi ;  K.  A.  Agardh  (bom  1786),  au- 
thor of  the  Syttema  Algarum  and  of  important 
treatises  on  the  physiology  of  {dants;  and  G. 
Wahlenbe^  (1780-1861),  who  omtinned  the 
JShmsk  Botanii  of  Qvensel,  and  ocmtribated  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  flora.  Other 
eminent  names  in  this  science  are  P.  F.  Wahl- 
bei^ ;  0.  J.  Hartman  (died  1854),  anthor  of  a 
Soentk  Mora;  J.  E.  WikstrOm  (died  1866), 
compiler  of  a  botanical  bibliography;  J.  0. 
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Agardh,  who  has  oontfnned  his  father^s  re- 
■cnrohea  into  the  aigs ;  and  J.  E.  Areschong. 
2looIog7  has  a  famons  cultivator  in  Sven  Nileson, 
anthor  of  Skandinatiem  FauTia,  and  of  a  re- 
markable treatise,  SkandinavUkaJ^ordmi  Urin- 
netidnare  ("The  Scandinavian  North's  Pri- 
meval Inhabitants")!  an  ethnographical  work 
which  has  materially  changed  the  opinionB  of 
the  learned  concerning  the  primitive  history 
of  northern  Enrope.  Entomology  has  been 
ably  treated  by  J.  W.  Dahnan  (died  1628) ;  O. 
J.  Schfinlterr,  in  bis  0«Mra  «t  jftwuv  Cfureu^ 
lonidum  n883-*4S),  containing  tne  results  of 
80  years'  labor ;  and  S.  W.  Zetterstedt,  in  his 
extensive  Viptera  Scandinavia.  The  chief 
laborer  in  ornithology,  beside  Nilsson,  has  been 
O.  J.  Snndevall.  Among  mathematidans  J. 
Svanberg,  and  among  physicists  Z.  Nordmark 
(died  1836),  F.  Bndberg,  and  F.  W.  von  Ehren- 
heim  (died  1828),  hare  gained  considerable 
eminence.  Medicd  science  furnishes  the  names 
of  A.  A.  Betzins  (died  1860),  whose  discoveries 
in  anatomy  conferred  upon  him  a  European 
fame,  and  3.  Hvasser,  a  writer  on  the  theory  of 
medidne.  The  ancient  provincial  codes  have 
fbnnd  an  able  editw  in  0.  J.  Sofalyto',  while 
eommitteeB  of  eminent  lawyers  have  elaborated 
new  codes  fbr  the  whole  kingdom.  Prominent 
legal  Bcholars  have  been  L.  G.  Rabenins,  E. 
Bergfalk  (lUso  known  as  a  political  economist), 
J.  J.  Nordstrom,  F.  Schrevelina,  0.  Nanman,  J. 
0.  lindblad,  and  J.  G.  Carl^.  Id.  the  domain 
of  politics  a  large  literature  has  spmng  up  dur- 
ing the  present  century.  A  few  names  are  J. 
A.  Harbnausdorff,  M.  F.  F.  Bjdms^ema  (bom 
1799),  E.  S.  Bring,  P.  Q.  Oedersc^6ld  (died 
I860) ;  J.  P.  Theorell  (bom  1791),  who  edited 
from  1838  to  18S2  the  Dagligl  AlUhanda,  an 
influential  journal ;  hb  brother  S.  L.  Theorell 
(bom  1784),  of  still  greater  ability  and  fertility; 
A.  Jindebe%  editor  frcnn  1821  to  1888  of 
i^odholm  pMUn;  JL  J.  Onuenstolpe  (bom 
1796),  author  of  StdUningar  och  IHrhiUandm 
("Sitiutions  and  fielatioiu'*)  and  other  po- 
fitico-historioal  works,  in  an  excellent  style, 
but  oharaoterized  by  a  bitter  controversial 
spirit;  L.  J.  Ejerta  (bora  1801),  from  1630  to 
1861  conductor  of  the  AftoiAlad,  a  liberal  daily 
journal  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  Swe- 
dish jonraalism;  andP.E.Svedbom(diedl856), 
a  forcible  writer,  who  succeeded  Ejerta  as  ed- 
itor of  the  Ajionhlad.  The  metaphysicians 
have  chiefly  copied  Fiohte,  Schelling,  or  Hegel, 
and  hare  produced  little  that  is  new.  The 
FicbtC'Schelling  school  is  represented  by  the 
historian  Oetier,  the  poet  Atterbom,  S.  Grabbe 
(bom  Vm\.  and  N.  F.  Biberg  (1776-183V); 
while  Hegu^s  theories  have  found  defenders  in 
E.  S.  Bring  and  J.  W.  Bnellman.  later  metar 
T^yrioians  are  0.  3.  BostrOm  and  8.  Bibbing. 
Purely  lestheUcal  are  Atterbom  and  Hammar- 
skOld,  in  numerous  treatises  and  articles,  and 
A.  TOmeros  (17M-1888),  who  wrote  in  a  style 
resembling  that  of  Bichter.  Swedish  geogra- 
phy and  stadstioB  are  mnch  indebted  to  W. 
Tham  and  0.  af  Forsell,  the  former  having  for 


some  years  been  oigaged  upon  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Sweden,  and  the  latter  having  published 
Statittik  dftor  Sverige,  "  Statistics  of  Sweden." 

F.  W.  Pahnblad  wrote  (1828)  a  noteworthy 
work  on  Palestine  and  an  inoompletegei^aph- 
ical  handbook  on  a  large  scale,  while  G.  Tho' 
m^  and  Bietz  have  both  ^ven  to  the  pnblio 
works  of  merit  on  this  science.  Travellers 
have  been  rather  nnmarous  than  important. 
P.  LsestadiuB  has  desoiibed  Inland  (1628-*8S) ; 
J.  Bei^en  has  visited  &e  Holy  Land  (I8S0- 
'6) ;  Tnrkey  and  Persia  were  explored  by  G. 
von  Heidenstam  (1828),  Egypt  by  Hedenborg 

2841),  the  East  Indies  and  China  by  G.  voa 
ftben  (1844-'7),  and  North  America  by  A. 
ElinkowBtrOm  (1818-'20),  G.  D.  Alfwedsaon 
(1882-'6),  F.  Bremer  (1854),  and  0.  A.  Goseel- 
man  (1828-'89).  An  account  of  a  drcumnavi- 
gation  of  the  globe  was  published  by  N.  J. 
Andersson  (1861-'8).  The  grammar  of  the 
Swedish  langoage  has  been  beat  treated  by  J. 
E.  Rydqvist  (bom  1800),  while  tie  Swedish 
dictionary  of  A.  F.  Dalin,  finished  in  1865,  haa 
sm>plied  a  long  felt  want  The  mother  tongne 
(tue  Icelandic)  and  its  literature,  after  remain- 
ing nnstudied  for  more  than  half  a  centorj, 
have  again  received  much  attenticni.  A.  A. 
A&elins  (bom  1786)  translated  the  elder  Edda 
and  other  texts,  while  versions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Erdningsvard,  A.  J.  D.  Onattii^as 
(bom  1793),  Carl  Suve,  a  profound  philolo^st, 
and  others.  A.  0.  Lindfors  issued  (1829)  an 
Inledning  till  Iildndtla  lAtteraturen,  **  Intro- 
duction to  Icelandic  Literature."  The  Hoso- 
Gothio  is  largely  indebted  to  A.  Uppstrdm, 
who  has  pablisbed  a  critical  edition  of  Ulfilas. 
In  other  philological  departments  only  H.  Nor- 
berg  (died  1836),  0.  If.  Agrell  (died  1840),  and 
O.  F.  Tullberff  in  Syriac,  and  J.  Berg^rren  (bom 
1790),  compiler  of  a  French-Arabic  lexicon, 
are  known  abroad.  Since  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment the  established  church,  opposed  as  it 
always  lus  been  to  progress,  haa  had  many 
fbes  to  contend  against,  including  the  rational- 
ists, the  followers  of  Btransa,  the  Baptists,  the 
Se[wratist8,  and  especially  the  so  called  lAtaro 
or  Beaders,  a  sect  not  unlike  the  Methodists 
in  doctrine  and  practice.  The  chief  names  in 
dootrind  theology  are  H.  Beuterdabl,  now 
archbishop,  a  disciple  of  Sohleiermacher,  M.  E. 
Ahlmau,  G.  KnCs  (died  1887),  L.  G.  Aiyon,  F. 

G.  Hedberg,  a  Finnish  priest,  A.  Wiberg,  the 
defender  of  baptism,  and  N.  Ignell.  In  exe- 
getics  the  promment  writers  are  B.  J.  Bergqvist, 
author  of  Fdmuft  och  VhpenbareUe  ("Beason 
and  Bevelation*').  3.  H.  Thomander  (bom 
1798),  editor  with  Reuterdahl  of  the  Theologiik 
Qvartalalrrifl^  and  Bishop  Ai^rdh;  in  pasto- 
ral theol<wy  the  most  noted  are  A.  G.  EnOa 
and  A.  Z.  PetterssOD.  As  pmohers.  H.  Schar- 
tau,  Archbishop  Wallin,  0.  G.  Bogberg,  O.  P. 
Ha^beiVt  others  have  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation ror  eloquence,  and  nave  all  published 
collections  of  sermons.  Arohbisbop  Reuter- 
dahl is  the  anthor  of  a  finej^ece  of  historical 
orilicisin,  8vm$ka  Kyrhau  JtBUerU  ("  Hiatoi/ 
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of  Um  Swedish  Obnrch'Oi  vluofa  onl^  reaches 
to  1389 ;  L.  G.  Ai^ou  has  pobltshed  an  excel- 
lent Soenska  Rfformatioium  Hittoria  ('*Hi»- 
torj  of  the  SwediBh  ReformatioQ"),  which  has 
beui  traDslated  into  English ;  ftcd  J.  J.  Tho- 
msns  (died  1846)  has  written  the  only  complete 
history  of  the  Swedish  cfaorch.  The  teachings 
of  Swedenborg  have  been  zealoosly  followed 
by  J.  Tybeck,  0.  TT.  Beurling,  and  A.  Kahl. 
Swedish  history  has  Dever  before  been  so  de- 
votedly studied.  Excelling  all  in  grace  and 
d^ty  of  style  and  in  philosophical  treatment, 
if  not  in  the  critical  examination  of  materials, 
the  first  place  is  dae  to  Erie  Gnstaf  GeUer. 
(1788-1847),  whose  Am  Biket  E&fder  ("  hi. 
uds  of  the  Swediah  Reahn**)  and  Swrnha  FoU 
httt  Sutoria^  the  former  a  fragment  and  the 
latter  endmg  witti  the  abdication  of  Ohristina, 
tre  models  of  historic  composition.  Less  snc- 
cessfhl  has  been  the  Stentka  FoUett  Butoria 
of  A.  M.  Strinnholm  (bom  1787),  reaching 
down  to  1819.  More  complete  is  the  work  of 
Anders  Fryxell  (bom  1796),  who,  onder  the 
modest  title  of  Berdltelter  ur  9ten»ha  HUtorien 
("Narratives  flrom  Swedish  History"), has  pub- 
lished a  national  history,  In  a  perspicnous  and 
not  inelegant  style,  which  extends  tfaroa^h  the 
reign  of  Oharles  Xn.  and  is  still  contmaed. 
Special  historical  writers  are  P.  A.  Granberg, 
in  his  Kalmare  Unionen*  Stitoria  ("  History 
ni  the  Calmar  Union**),  Iblkun^Attens  Hittoru^ 
and  other  worte;  G.  A.  SiUrerstolpe  (1773- 
1834),  in  his  Smuka  StattfSr/aUningme  SU- 
toria  ("  History  of  the  Swedish  Oonstitntion") ; 
J.  F.  af  Lnndblad  (bom  1791),  in  his  histories 
of  the  times  of  Oharles  X.  and  Oharles  XII. ; 
A  Oronholm  in  his  VAringama  ("The  Va- 
rangians") and  Vihingatdgen  (*'  Expeditions  of 
the  Vikings") ;  A.  A.  A&dios  in  nis  Sveruia 
Fhliett  Sagoa^fder,  an  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing work  on  the  popular  superstitions,  re- 
ligions belief,  traditions,  and  cnstoms  of  the 
Swedish  peasants;  H.  J&rta,  A.  I.  Arwidsson, 
and  many  others,  historical  collections  are 
the  JBanSinfforrdrande  &iandin(meni  Butoria 
("  Tranaaotions  relating  to  the  mstory  of  Scan- 
dinavia"),  pnUished  in  annual  Tolnmes  idnoe 
1816;  the  Dt  la  Oarditka  ArehUietf  or  "Ar- 
ohires  of  the  De  la  Gardie  Family/'  edited  by 
Wieselgren ;  and  the  oolleotioDa  isened  by  the 
brothers  0.  and  G.  Adlersparre,  A.  Wallmark, 
ErdmngSTOrd,  G.  Sonde,  0.  F.  Bothlieb,  0.  G. 
Ifalmstrdm,  and  several  others.  The  foremost 
tfchmologists  of  the  period  are  K.  SjOborg, 
aathor  of  SanUmgar  fir  Nordens  JFbrndWkars 
("  C3ollections  for  Lovers  of  the  Old  North") ; 
J.  G.  Li^egren  (died  1887),  who  began  a  Diplo- 
matarium  Svminum,  and  wrote  two  standard 
works onrrxMB, Runi&raasiA Bunurhander ;  A. 
£.  Holmberg,  known  by  his  excellent 'S^aTuftno- 
7M7M  H&llrittiiingar  ("  The  Fictared  Bocks  of 
ScandinaTia'*),  and  his  popular  Nordbon  i  H&- 
iendomen  ('*  The  Northmen  in  Heathen  Times," 
1868) ;  B.  K  midebrand,  a  learned  nnmisma- 
tist;  0.  G.  BnmioB,  and  B.  Dybeok.  O.  E. 
Hylten-OaTaUiofl^  H.  £lemmii%  J.  A.  Ahl- 


strand,  and  others  founded  the  F(»nUkr\fU 
SdlUhtp:,  which  has  edited  a  large  numbOT  of 
Swedish  medieeval  writings.  Stemka  Vitter- 
heteiu  EUtoria  History  of  Polite  Letters  ia 
Sweden"),  by  L.  Hammarsk^ld  (1785-1827),  an 
author  of  much  research,  but  of  erroneous  views 
in  criticism,  was  the  first  important  work  of  its 
kind.  It  has  been  followed  by  the  more  ex- 
tended treatise  of  P.  Wieselgren  (bom  1800), 
Steriget  %kona  Litteratwr,  which  has  some  faults, 
but  is  on  the  whole  of  great  value;  by  the  ex- 
cellent Svenska  Siare  och  SkaXder  ("Swedish 
Seers  and  ^rds")  of  Atterbom ;  by  the  i^WH»- 
^ima  Dagan  viUra  IdroUer  ("  Learned  Labors 
of  Past  iWs")  of  J.  E.  Bydqvist;  and  the 
able  manuals  on  Swedish  literary  lustory  of  0. 
J.  L£nstrGm.  The  Biographitkt  Zszifanit  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  of  celebrated  Swedes,  ed- 
ited by  Palmblad  and  subsequently  by  Wiesel- 
gren, is  a  colossal  work  of  great  worui  and  re- 
search in  25  Tolomes.  This  Is  the  brightest  age 
in  the  annals  of  Swedish  poetry.  In  some  of 
the  earlier  verse  writers  of  the  period  traces  <^ 
the  Gustavian  school  are  visible ;  bnt  these  soon 
gave  way  to  a  better  spirit.  F.  M.  Franz6n 
(1772-1847)  has  gained  a  lasting  renown  b^ 
his  n^e  and  idyllic  lyrics,  and  by  his  beauti- 
fiil  elegy  on  Oreutz ;  less  read  are  bis  OviU^ 
Adolf  i  Tytkland  ("Gustavus  Adolphns  m 
Germany"),  his  fragmentaiy  epic  GolufabvM^ 
and  his  didaodo  and  dramatio  pieces.  J.  O. 
Wallin  (1779-1889),  celebrated  as  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  orator,  began  his  poetio  career 
with  some  heavy  prize  poems  In  Alexan^inea 
and  some  dry  didactic  essays;  bnt  his  style 
subsequently  changed,  and  some  of  his  shorter 
pieces  are  of  great  beanty.  He  revised  in  1819 
tiie  Swedish  psalm  book,  a  collection  of  reli- 
^ous  verse  h^ly  excelled  in  modem  hymnol- 
ogT,  which  had  been  previously  edited  by  Spe- 

fel  (1696),  and  others.  Wallin  added  117  psahns 
y  himself  and  73  by  Franz^n,  inferior  to  none 
in  the  book.  J.  D.  Valerius,  best  known  by 
his  bacchanalian  songs,  and  J.  M.  Silfverstoipe 
(1777-1881),  rather  a  translator  than  an  origi- 
nal poet,  both  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of 
file  c«itary.  Two  new  poetic  schools,  of  vast 
influence  upon  polite  literature,  arose  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  the  romantie  and  the 
Gothic  The  former  was  represented  by  the 
journals  Poljtf^  (1810-'12),  edited  by  J.  0. 
AskelOf  (bom  1787),  and  Fworoa,  whence  its 
members  are  sometimes  styled  Fo^oruter  or 
phosphorista  At  the  head  of  this  school  stood 
P.  D.  A.  Atterbom  (1790-1856)  as  a  poet,  and 
Palmblad  and  Hammarskdld  as  critics. .  Atter- 
bom's  long  poem,  Lpekaalighetent  i>  ("The 
Island  of  Bliss"),  his  Blomtnoma  ("  The  Flow- 
ers"), and  many  of  his  shorter  lyrics,  are 
characterized  by  depth  of  fancy  and  feeling. 
Other  Fo^oruter  were  0.  F.  Dahlgren  (1791- 
1844),  author  of  MotHerg*  F^Uar^  an  imita* 
lion  of  the  aonga  of  Bellman ;  0.  £.  Fahlorants 
(bom  1790),  a  sooceasftil  hmnorist  in  his  Bedkt 
Arky  bnt  less  huipy  in  hb  religious  epic,  Am*' 
gamut;  and  J.  G.  Kyberg  (bom  1786),  a  fo- 
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mole  .  writer  of  considerable  ease  and  grace, 
beUt^r  known  as  Euphrosjne.  The  Gothic 
sdiool,  which  has  left  a  more  permanent  im- 
press Qpon  poetrj,  developed  its  theories 
through  a  society,  the  Outhiska  Furbundet  (the 
"  Gof£io  Union,"  1611),  and  a  joamal,  Iduna 
(1811-24).  Itsoaght  ita  Boarces  of  inspiration 
in  the  ancient  literature  and  mythology  of  tiie 
North.  ForemoBt  among  its  members,  and 
foremost  among  all  the  poets  of  Sweden, 
stands  Esaias  Tegn^r  (1782-1646).  His  Fn- 
thioft  Saga,  based  upon  one  of  the  old  semi- 
historical  stories  of  the  Icelandic,  is  the  longest 
of  his  works.  The  popularity  of  this  singu- 
larly beaatifal  poem  at  home  is  unequalled,  and 
abroad  it  has  been  rendered  into  many  lan- 
guages, including  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent TeraioDS  in  German  alone.  Ascel  is  a 
shorter  poem,  narrating  an  incident  of  the 
wars  of  Ghariea  ZII.,  and  ranks  only  second 
to  IHthiq^  Saga.  The  Ifatteardtham  (''  Chil- 
dren  of  the  Lord's  Sapper"),  translated  into 
lEngUsh  by  Longfellow,  is  one  of  ^e  most 
saocessfal  specimens  of  h^ametrie  verse  in 
any  modem  tongue.  Of  Tegn^r's  shorter 
pieces,  J^ltm  ("  The  Hero"),  Polarreaan  ("  The 
Polar  Journey"),  and  Sdng  till  Solen  ("  Ode  to 
tJie  Sun")  are  redconed  among  the  best.  The 
historian  Qe^r  was  another  member  of  the 
OdthUka  Fdrhundet ;  his  lyrics  are  original, 
strong,  and  clear.  There  is  more  novelty  and 
force  tium  good  poetic  taste  in  the  Aaame  The 
Gods  of  the  North"),  Tirfing,  and  the  historical 
tragedies  of  P,  H,  Ling  (IVeft-lSSS),  who  is  bet- 
ter known  out  of  Sweden  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
system  of  medicine  or  medical  gymnastics.  Far 
better  in  style  wasO.  A.  Nicander  (1799-1889), 
anthor  of  hmetvOrdet  ("The  Ronio  Sword") 
and  other  poems.  Influenced  by  one  or  other 
ot  these  two  sdioola,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  both,  are  E.  J.  Stagnelius  (1798- 
1828),  whose  dramas,  snoh  tsMartyrermC^  The 
Martyrs"),  ejocal  poems,  as  Wladimir,  and 
minor  pieces,  are  marked  by  an  admirable  spirit 
and  great  beauty  of  diction;  Erik  SjObeiv 
(1794-1838},  better  known  by  his  assumed 
name  Yitahs,  who,  like  Nioander  and  Stagneli- 
us, died  Just  as  bis  powers  were  ripening  into  a 
•  promiung  maturity ;  A.  Lindeblad  (bom  1800), 
a  composer  of  religious  and  secular  lyrics  in  the 
mint  of  Tegn^r ;  and  A.  A.  Gra&trOm  (bom 
1790),  whose  poetical  development  was  strong- 
ly iidaenced  by  Franz^n.  The  highest  rank 
among  living  poets  is  held  by  Joban  Lndvig 
Bonebetv,  a  nadve  and  ren^t  of  Finland,  in 
whose  mnrih  StUt  SOgner  (*' Ensign  Stal's 
Stories**),  a  series  of  pi^otio  lyrics  on  the 
Swediah-Busrian  war  of  1808-'9,  are  displayed 
an  energy  of  expresnon  and  a  depth  of  poetio 
thought  unknown  to  Swedish  literature  since 
the  death  of  Tegn6r.  O.  W.  Bottiger  (bom 
1807),  the  son-in-law  of  Tegnfer,  has  writtai 
some  musical  dramas  and  minor  pieces,  distin- 
guished by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  onltiva4«d  taste. 
O.  F.  Storzenbecker  is  tJie  author  of  lyrics  after 
Ha  manner  of  Heine,  andof  hmnorona  shstohei. 
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Somewhat  later  are  Von  Brann  (died  I860), 
whose  hnmor  is  striking,  but  too  oftra  broad 
and  coarse ;  Nybom ;  0.  W .  A.  Strandberg,  whose 
pseudonymous  name  is  Talis  Qualis,  and  vho 
has  translated  Byron  and  written  some  lyrics 
d  great  exoeBenoe ;  HalmstrOm,  Satherberg, 
J.  M.  lindblad ;  TeUa  EnjJs,  a  poetess,  whose 
claims  to  fiune  have  been  eanctioned  by  the 
Swedish  academy;  6.  ^verstolpe,  Wenn- 
strom,  and  many  others.  A  series  of  humor- 
ous songs,  descriptive  of  university  life,  under 
the  title  of  Oluntarm,  the  words  and  mo^  hj 
G.  Wennerberg,  have  attained  a  marked  popu- 
larity. Tragedies  and  historical  dramas  have 
been  written  by  J.  Bdijeson  (born  1790),  one 
of  the  Fo^oriiter,  whose  £nc  XIV,  is  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Swedish  drama; 
0.  K  Hylten-Oavallios,  Dahlgren,  and  Koll- 
berg ;  and  comedies  by  A.  Blanche,  Jolin,  Ors- 
m6r,  Hedberg,  Granlund,  Beskow,  and  others. 
No  romances  stand  higher  than  those  of  ttiree 
female  writers,  Fredrika  Bremer  (bom  1803), 
whose  first  work  (1838)  was  styled  TetJmingar 
UT  Htwrdagtliftet  ("  Sketohee  of  Every  Day 
Life") ;  E.  8.  Carlta  (bom  1810),  a  prolific  and 
popular  authoress  of  novels  of  society;  and 
Baroness  Knorring  (died  1888).  All  of  these 
are  widely  known  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica throngh  numerous  translations.  Of  the 
imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  highest  name 
is  perhaps  the  learned  and  versatile  V.  F.  Fahn- 
blad  (1788-1863),  celebrated  as  a  geogr^her, 
critic,  biographer,  and  politician  of  the  ultra 
conservative  school,  whose  Aurora  Konigmark 
was  one  of  the  earliest  readable  fictions  in 
Swedish.  Equally  versatile  was  0.  J.  L.  Aim- 
quist  (bom  1798),  whose  tales,  and  especially  a 
oolleotion  called  I^mroMia  .fioX^  are  rich  in 
variety  and  fancy.  Other  romanoam  are  Ooont 
F.  G.  Sparre  (bom  1790) ;  F.  Oederborg  (bom 
1784),  author  of  Ottar  Trailing  and  CW  cm 
7Va«m5ffy,  historical  fictions  of  mnch  interest; 
0.  F.  Bidderstad  (bom  1807),  an  imitator  of 
the  Dumas  school;  ^jellnum-Goransson,  Z»- 
pel,  Bjursten;  Wetterberg,  a  popular  writer  of 
sketohee  and  tales  under  tiie  assumed  name 
of  Onka  Adam  ;  and  G.  H.  Hellin  (bom  1808). 
As  translators  may  be  mentioned  0.  A.  Hag- 
bei^,  anthor  of  an  accurate  and  spirited  vermon 
of  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare ;  Andera- 
son,  translator  of  Goethe ;  and  N.  Lovto,  yiho 
has  rendered  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Camoou 
into  Swedish  verse.  Host  of  the  hi^er  efforts 
of  literatore  in  '''^e^'»>'i  French,  German,  Ital- 
ian, and  Danish,  e^edaJly  in  fiction,  have  been 
translated  within  the  last  80  jean. 

SWEDENBOBG,  EiuinmL,  a  Swedish  phi- 
losopher and  rdigiouB  writer,  bora  in  Stock- 
holm, Jan.  89,  1688,  died  in  London,  March 
29, 1773.  He  was  the  son  of  Jesper  Swedbe^. 
bishop  of  Skara  In  West  Gottland,  who  bad 
the  charge  of  the  Swedi^  church  in  Euglsnd 
and  its  American  colonies.  The  family  was  oi- 
nobled  in  1719  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora;  snd 
thenceforth  he  assumed  the  name  of  Sweden- 
boig,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  nobles  ot  tbe 
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eqaertriaa  order  in  the  triennial  sasemblj  of 
the  itates.  He  was  in  hit  childhood  the  mb- 
jeot  of  deep  religions  impreasioiu.  He  received 
the  best  edooalion  wfaioh  the  times  and  the 
ooantry  afforded,  taking  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  the  nuiTeraity  of  Upsal  in 
1709,  and  afte^ard  traToIled  in  foreign  conn- 
tries.  In  some  of  his  earlj  productions  he  dis- 
phijed  much  poetical  talent,  but  he  was  main- 
ly devoted  to  the  stn^es  of  mathematics  tmd 
mechanics.  His  profioieno  j  in  these  edenoes 
broDght  him  into  intimate  association  with 
Ohriatopher  Polheim,  who  seems  to  have  en- 
J^ed  the  unbonndea  eoafldenoe  of  Charles 
XU.  Swedenborg  was  in  tihis  way  introduced 
to  the  special  notice  of  Oharlee,  by  whom  he 
iras  appointed  in  1716  assessor  of  the  royal 
hoard  of  mines;  his  commission  stating  that 
"the  king  had  a  particular  regard  to  the 
knowledge  be  posseteed  in  the  science  of  me- 
Alumica,  and  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  he 
should  accompany  and  assist  Polheim  in  con- 
structing bis  Tarions  mechanieal  works.'*  In 
1718  he  turned  his  mechanical  skill  to  practi- 
cal account  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshald, 
when,  by  means  of  machines  of  his  4wn  inven- 
tion, be  contrived  to  transport  several  large 
vessels,  ovw  billa  and  valleys,  a  distance  of 
■boat  14  miles.  About  this  time  be  published 
BBvmil  small  works :  a  itroposal  for  fixing  the 
-value  of  coin,  uid  determining  the  measuree  of 
Sweden,  so  as  to  suppress  fractions  and  facili- 
tate calculations;  a  treatise  on  the  position  of 
the  earth  and  planets ;  and  some  othera.  In 
1731  be  again  travelled,  with  special  reference 
to  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  hia  office 
of  assessor.  During  this  year  he  published  in 
lAtin  at  Amsterdam  six  small  pnilosopbical 
treatises;  a  new  edition  of  one  of  which,  "A 
Practical  Method  of  finding  the  Longitude  of 
Places  on  lAud  and  at  Sea  by  Lunar  Obser- 
vations," was  published  by  him  late  in  life. 
In  1732  he  published  at  Leipsic  "Misc^ane- 
ona  Obwrvationi  connected  with  the  Phy«cal 
Sciences,"  parts  i.-iii^  and  at  Hnnburg  part  iv., 
principally  <m  minerals,  iron,  and  ma  stalao- 
tites  in  finman's  cavern.  In  1788  he  agiia 
went  abroad,  and  in  1788-*4  published  in  Latin 
at  Dresden  and  Leipsio  his  "  Principia,  w  the 
First  Principles  of  Katnral  Things,  being  new 
Attempts  toward  a  Phil<»ophicfu  Explanation 
of  the  Elementary  World"  (8  vols,  fol.),  pro- 
duced in  elegant  style,  with  copious  en^v- 
inga,  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
In  1740  he  published  at  Amsterdam  "The 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom;"  and  in 
1744  and  1745,  at  Amsterdam  and  London, 
"The  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  "The  Worship 
and  Love  of  God."  These  were  the  last  of 
Swedmborg's  philosophical  works.  His  repu- 
tation  was  now  established  as  one  of  the  pro- 
finmdflst  thinkers  of  the  age,  and  hia  aeqnunt- 
anoe  and  correspondence  were  songht  by  the 
most  distiagnished  scholars  in  Europe.  Oount 
H^ken,  senator,  and  at  one  time  prime  minis- 
ter of  Sweden,  si^  of  kim  that  "he  was  with- 


out contradiction  the  most  learned  man 
coontry."  In  1734  the  consistory  of  the  uuT 
versity  of  Upsal  invited  him  to  accept  the  o&o^ 
of  professor  of  pure  mathematics,  because,  as 
they  said,  "  his  acoej>tanoe  would  he  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  students,  and  the  ornament  of 
the  university ;"  which,  however,  he  declined. 
In  1729  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  of  Upsal,  and  in  1784  was  made 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  St  Petersburg.  He  was  among  the 
earlieBt  members  of  the  royal  academy  of  ed- 
enoes at  Stockholm,  and  his  portrait  is  in  the 
hall  of  the  academy  as  one  of  its  past  pred- 
dents,  near  that  of  Unnsens,  who  was  tme  of 
its  founders.  The  most  important  of  the  works 
above  mentioned  have  been  rectentiy  translated 
into  English,  and  the  English  reader  has  been 
surprised  at  tiieir  vast  amount  of  profound 
learning  and  original  thought.  It  is  confident- 
ly asserted  by  scientific  men  who  have  given 
them  the  most  careful  stndy,  that  a  number  of 
important  discoveries  in  the  difitsrent  depart- 
ments of  sdence,  which  have  made  other 
names  illustrious,  were  anticipated  by  bim. 
These  works  afford  evidence  of  a  remarkably 
well  balanced  mind,  in  which  the  beautiM  and 
tiie  practical,  poetry  and  mathematics,  were 
harmoniously  blended  ttwether.  His  writings 
always  bre^e  a  pnre  devotional  spirit,  and 
persons  to  whom  he  was  most  intimatdy 
known,  of  high  and  low  rank,  bear  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  his  private  character.  The 
following  rules  of  life  were  found  noted  down 
in  several  of  his  manuscripts,  evidently  intend- 
ed for  priv^  use,  as  they  are  nowhere  met 
with  in  his  published  works:  "1.  Often  to 
read  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God.  3.  To 
submit  everything  to  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 8.  To  observe  in  every  thing  a  propri- 
ety of  behavior,  and  always  to  keep  the  oon- 
acience  dear.  4.  To  disdfarge  with  fidelity  the 
ftmctions  of  my  employments  and  the  duties 
ci  my  office,  and  to  render  myself  in  all  thiiu^s 
nseftal  to  sodety."— Such,  as  we  learn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  was  Swedenborg  in 
the  year  1745,  at  the  age  of  67,  in  the  ftill 
mattuity  of  bis  powers  and  his  fame.  In  this 
year,  as  he  assures  us,  "  he  was  called  to  a  new 
and  holy  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who  man- 
ifested himself  to  him  in  person,  and  opened 
his  sight  to  a  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
granted  bim  the  privilege  of  converting  with 
spirits  and  angds."  No  one  at  all  conversant 
with  Swedenborg's  writings  and  character  can 
doubt  bis  dncerity.  He  regarded  his  previous 
studies  as  having  answered  their  great  purpose, 
as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  far  higher 
nse  in  which  he  was  to  be  henceforth  employ- 
ed, and  in  his  aubseqaent  writings  makes  no 
allusiCHi  to  his  philosophical  works.  As  his 
office  was  mainly  to  reveal  the  spiritnd  sense 
of  the  Sacred  SOTiptures,  be  thenceforth  made 
tiiese  his  cfflistant  and  exdudve  stndy.  He 
now  commnuwd  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  witii 
wldch  he  made  hhnself  acquainted,  that  be 
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migbt  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original 
lat^age.  It  is  said  that  no  other  books  vere 
seen  in  hia  stadj,  except  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Bibles,  and  the  indexes  to  his  own 
Torks  which  he  used  for  the  coDTenience  of 
reference.  There  was  not  ttie  slightest  appear- 
ance tit  aithuedann,  but  he  proceeded  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner;  the  dlTine  assfstanoe, 
vhiefa  he  said  was  voachsafed  to  him,  not  seem- 
ing in  the  least  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  his 
own  mental  powers.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  least  elated  by  his  exidted 
office,  but  more  humble.  "  This  knowledge," 
he  said,  "  is  ^ven  to  me  from  oar  Savioar,  not 
for  any  particular  merit  of  mine,  but  for  the 
great  concern  of  the  salvation  and  happiness 
of  all  Christians."  There  was  no  appeal  to  the 
weakness  or  credulity  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
vnlgar.  Indeed,  there  was  no  attempt  to  make 

Eroselytes  at  all.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  the 
ead  of  a  sect,  or  to  connect  his  own  name 
with  the  new  ohnrdi  which  he  said  was  about 
'  to  be  established.  He  evidently  felt  as  If  be 
were  addresdng  posterity  rather  than  Uiose  of 
the  present  age;  and  bis  works,  as  they  left 
the  press  in  Latin  folio  volomes,  were  distrib- 
uted by  him  gratuitously  to  the  universities  of 
Europe,  and  among  the  learned,  especially  the 
clei^. — In  1747  he  asked  and  obbiined  leave 
of  Frederic,  then  king  of  Sweden,  to  retire  from 
the  office  of  assessor,  a  place  which  he  had  fill- 
ed for  81  years.  He  also  requested  that  one 
half  of  his  salary  should  be  oontinned  to  him, 
which  was  readily  granted.  He  says:  "My 
sole  object  in  this  resignation  was,  that  I  might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  devote  myself  to  that  new 
fbnotion  to  which  t^e  Lord  had  called  me. 
On  resigning  my  office,  a  higher  degree  of 
rank  was  offered  me,  bot  this  I  declined  lest  it 
should  be  the  ocoasion  of  inspiring  me  with 
pride."  After  4  years  of  labor  and  prepara- 
tion, the  first  volome  of  bis  theolt^cal  works 
appeared  in  1749,  under  the  title  of  Artana 
(Mle$tia,  or  "Heavenly  Arcana,  which  are 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptnre,  or  Word  of 
the  Lord,  laid  open,  beginnmg  with  Genesis, 
together  with  relations  of  WonderflU  Things 
seen  in  the  World  of  Spirits  and  the  Heaven  of 
Angels."  He  was  folly  aware  of  the  incredu- 
lity with  which  the  work  would  be  received 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  he  himself  tells 
us.  "It  ia  not  unknown  to  me,"  he  says, 
"that  many  will  say  that  a  man  can  never 
n>eak  with  spirits  and  angels  while  he  lives  in 
the  body ;  and  mapy  that  it  is  fentaqr ;  others 
that  I  relate  such  things  to  gun  cre^t,  others 
other  things ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  on  this  ac- 
count, for  I  have  aeen,  have  heard,  have  touch- 
ed." It  appears  by  the  original  advertisement 
of  the  publisher,  that  he  paid  £200  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  of  the  Areana,  and 
also  advanced  £200  for  the  second,  and  gave 
direction  that  all  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the 
work  should  be  g^ven  "  toward  the  charge  of 
tlie  propagation  of  the  gospel."  This  work, 
like  most  oi  his  other  theological  works,  was 


published  withont  the  name  of  the  antbor. 
The  publication  of  the  Arcana  Calatia^  com- 
menced in  London  in  1749,  was  completed  in 
1766,  in  8  vols.  4to.,  setting  forth  the  spiritual 
sense,  in  a  coonected  eenea.  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  with  explanations  of  the  significatioa 
of  numeroita  o&er  passages,  whida  are  in- 
troduced from  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
together  with  "relations  of  things  seen  and 
heard  in  the  spiritaal  world,"  which  are  found 
between  the  chapters.  This  is  much  the  lar- 
gest of  hia  theological  works.  Like  all  the  rest, 
it  is  written  in  good  medieval  Latin,  divided 
into  distinct  paragraphs,  all  of  which  are  num- 
bered, having  copioQs  references  from  ohe  para- 
graph to  others,  in  the  same  or  different  works, 
where  the  subject  is  treated  of.  Kemarkable 
method  and  consistency  prevail  throughout  the 
whole.  In  1768  Swedenboig  was  agun  in 
London,  where  he  published  the  following 
named  works:  1,  "Account  of  the  Last  Judg^ 
ment  and  the  DMbmction  of  Babylon,  showing 
that  (dl  the  predioUons  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
at  this  time  mifilled,  being  a  relation  of  things 
heard  and  seen ;"  2,  "  Oonoeming  Heaven  and 
its  Wondets,  and  concerning  Hell,  from  things 
heard  and  seen;"  8,  "On  the  White  Horse 
mentioned  in  the  Apocslypse;"  4,  "On  the 
Planets  in  our  Solar  System,  uid  on  those  in 
the  Starry  Heavens,  with  an  Account  of  their 
Inhabitants  and  of  their  Spirits  and  Angels;" 
6,  "  On  the  New  Jemsalem  and  its  Heavenly 
Doctrine,  a?  revealed  from  Heaven."  In  1768 
he  published  at  Amsterdam:  1,  "  The  Boctiine 
of  the  New  Jemsalem  respecting  the  Lord ;" 
2,  "The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jemsalem  re- 
specting the  Sacred  Scripture ;"  8,  "  The  Doc- 
trine tuX  the  New  Jerusalem  rejecting  Faith;** 
4,  "  The  Doctrine  of  life  for  the  New  Jenuip 
lem';"  6,  "Continuation  respecting  the  Lest 
Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon ;"  6^ 
"Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom."  In  1764  he  published  at  Uie 
same  place  "Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the 
Divine  Providence,"  and  in  1766  "  The  Apoca- 
lypse Revealed."  He  bad  nearly  prepared  for 
the  press  a  much  larger  work  tlum  tbat  last 
mentioned,  in  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
under  the  titie  of  "  The  Apocalypse  Explained,^* 
which  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  for  the  other. 
This  work  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
in  4  vols.  4to.,  containing  about  half  as  much 
matter  as  the  Areema  Calettta.  In  1768,  at 
the  age  of  80,  he  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  published  the  work  entitled  "The 
Delights  of  Wiadom  otmeeming  Ooqju^al 
Love ;  after  which  follow  the  Pleasures  of  In- 
sanity concerning  Scortatory  Love."  This  waa 
followed  in  1760  by  the  "  Brief  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Ohurcfa,"  and  by  the 
litde  work  entitied  "  The  Intercourse  between 
the  Soul  and  the  Body,"  usually  known  as  the 
"  Treatise  on  Influx."  His  last  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1771,  under  the  title 
of  "The  True  Christian  Helton,  containing 
the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  COkorch 
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foretold  by  the  I<ord  in  Daniel,  chap.  xil.  1^ 
14,  and  in  the'  ApooalTpse,  chsp.  xzL  1,  9." 
Thia  work  contains,  aa  its  name  implies,  a  com- 

?le(e  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Ibnrch,  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned, 
he  left  Tolaminous  manaacripts,  which  after 
bis  death  were  depouted  in  the  library  of  the 
royal  academy  of  eoiences  at  Stockholm,  many 
of  which  have  since  been  edited  and  published 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  L  Tafel,  professor  and  librarian 
in  Uie  vniversity  of  TQbingen.  A  general  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrines  contained  in  Sweden- 
borg's  theoloncal  writings  be  found  in  the 
article  Naw  Jwaxauxxit  Ohcbob.  By  &r  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  expla^ 
nation  of  the  Bjnritnal  sense  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  all  may  be  said  to  be  Erectly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  that  subject.  Af- 
ter the  publication  of  the  '*  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," Swedffliboi^  went  to  London,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  supplement  to  that  work,  entitled 
"The  Ooronia  or  Appendix  to  the  Tme  Chria- 
tlan  Religion."  On  Christmas  eve,  1771,  he 
was  struck  with  apoplexy,  ft-om  which  he  par- 
tially recovered,  and  remained  in  complete  pos- 
session of  his  mental  faculties  till  the  time  of 
his  death. — The  number  of  those  who  received 
the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Bwedenborg  dur- 
ing his  life  was  very  small,  but  among  tbem 
were  men,  both  iii  his  own  oonntry  and  in 
England,  distinguished  alike  for  tiieir  learning 
and  tiie  parity  of  their  lives,  who  eqjoyed  the 
opportaoity  of  intimate  relations  with  him.  Of 
this  number  may  be  named  Count  Andrew 
John  von  Hopken,  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Andrew 
Beyer,  professor  of  Greek  literature  and  mem- 
ber of  the  connstory  of  Oothenbarv,  in  Sweden ; 
and  in  England,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  rec- 
tor of  Winwick  in  Northamptonshire,  who  was 
the  first  translator  into  Eaglish  of  some  of  his 
theological  works,  of  which  a  copious  index 
was  made  by  Dr.  Beyer.  Dr.  Hartley  visited 
Swedenboi^  in  his  last  sickness,  a  short  time 
before  bis  death,  in  company  with  Dr.  Mea- 
riter,  a  disUngoiahed  physician  in  London,  and 
asked  him  to  dedare  whether  all  he  had 
written  was  strictly  true,  or  whether  any  part 
or  parts  thereof  were  to  be  excepted to 
iriiioh  he  replied  with  warmth :  "  I  have  writ- 
ten nothing  but  the  truth,  as  you  will  have  it 
more  confirmed  hereafter  all  the  days  of  your 
life,  provided  yoo  always  keep  close  to  the  Lord, 
and  faithfully  serve  him  alone,  In  shunning  evils 
of  all  kinds  as  sins  against  him,  and  diligently 
search  his  Word,  which  from  beginning  to  end 
bears  incontestable  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  I  have  delivered  to  the  world." 
There  are  a  number  of  well  authenticated 
eases  in  which  Swedenbor^  communicated 
facts,  his  knowledge  of  which  is  deemed  by  the 
reoeivers  of  his  doctrines  wholly  inexplicable 
wiOiont  sappoaing  him  to  have  had  oommnni- 
eation  with  the  q>irittial  woild.  He  never 
aooght  however  to  make  any  deraonstrationa 
of  uda  kind,  nor  does  he  anywhere  in  his  pnb- 
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fished  works  appeal  to  them  as  evidence  of  hii 
mission  or  of  the  troth  of  his  doctrines,  or 
even  mention  them.  They  seem  to  have  been 
mere  incidents  of  his  life.  Swedenborg  enjoy- 
ed the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  reigning 
monarohs  of  Sweden,  from  Charles  ZIL  on- 
ward to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  character, 
however,  was  marked  by  the  constant  absence 
of  all  desire  for  personal  distinction  or  self-ag- 
grandizement, and  his  habits  of  life  were  of 
the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  kind.  He 
was  never  married. — Several  lives  of  Sweden- 
boig  have  been  published,  among  which  in 
English  are  the  following :  Life  of  Shnanael 
Swedenbori^  with  some  Account  of  bis  Writ- 
ings," by  B.  F.  Barrett  (New  Yotl^  1841); 
**  Biographical  Sketch  of  Emannel  Swedenborg, 
with  an  Account  of  his  Works,"  by  Elihu  Bioh 
n^ndon,  1849);  *' Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a 
Biography,"  by  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson 
(London  and  Boston,  1849) ;  Hobart's  *'  Life 
of  Swedenborg"  (Boston,  1881  and  1862).  The 
last  named  work  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  generally  regarded  by  the  re- 
ceivers of  Swedenborg's  teachings  as  the  fullest 
and  most  authentic  of  these  biographies. 

SWEET  BAY.   See  Lacebl. 

SWEET  BRIER.   See  Eolaktine. 

SWEET  GUH.   See  Hackbbebt. 

SWEET  POTATO.   See  Potato. 

SWENEENSUND,  or  S  vbnkbckd,  a  sonnd  of 
the  gulf  of  Elnland,  lying  betwem  Viborg  and 
Frederikahanu  GnstavnsIII.,  king  of  Sweden, 
was  defeated  hwe  by  the  prince  of  Nassau-Sie- 
gen  in  1789,  and  conquered  him  there  in  turn 
tiie  succeeding  year.  On  the  coast  of  the 
sound  is  the  town  of  Svenksund,  with  about 
1,900  inhabitants. 

SWETT,  John  Appueton,  M.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can pbyncian,  bom  in  Bwtoa  in  Dec.  1808, 
died  in.  New  York,  Sept.  18j  1854.  He  was 
gradaatied  at  Harvard  college  in  1628,  and  com- 
menced immediately  a  course  of  medical  study 
in  the  o£9c6  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston, 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Harvard  medical 
soho<^  and  took  his  d^ee  of  U.D.  in  16S1. 
Soon  afterward  he  opened  an  office  in  New 
York  city,  and  became  connected  with  the  eity 
dispensary.  The  death  of  his  &ther  having 
put  him  in  possesion  of  a  small  property,  he 
resolved  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies  fur- 
ther in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  accordingly 
sailed  for  Europe  June  12,  1635,  and  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  17  months  in 
dose  clinical  study,  giving  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
Louis  at  La  Pitid.  In  the  spring  of  1888  Dr. 
Swett  associated  himself  with  several  other 
young  physicians  of  the  city  in  the  delivery  of 
an  extra-academical  coarse  of  lectares,  his  topio 
being  "Diseases  of  the  Chest"  This  associa- 
tion, known  at  the  time  as  the  Broome  street 
school  of  medidne,  was  maintained  through 
two  years,  courses  of  lectares  being  deliverad 
in  ^e  spring  snd  autumn.  In  1641  several  of 
its  members,  including  Dr.  Swett,  commenced 
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A  spring  oonrae  of  lectores  in  the  college  of 
phjaidanfl  and  surgeons  in  Crosby  street.  His 
Iwtfmw,  whidi  were  delirered  frtmi  brief  notes, 
were  reported  in  t^e  "  Hew  York  Lancet,"  and 
gave  him  at  onoe  a  hie^  reputation.  Forsome 
years  he  confined  his  practiee  mainly  to  dis- 
eases of  tlie  chest.  About  1840  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Watson  as  editor  of  the  "  New 
York  Jonmal  of  Uedicine,"  the  organ  while  it 
eidsted  of  tiie  Kew  York  mescal  and  surgical 
society.  In  1643  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
phydoians  of  the  New  York  hospital,  and  in 
connection  with  his  duties  there  b^an  to  make 
very  thoroogh  and  carefol  researches  into  dis- 
eases of  tiie  kidneys,  not  Defecting  howcTer 
his  former  speciality  of  diseases  of  the  chest. 
His  investigations  on  albnminnria  and  other 
diseases  of  the  kidney  were  protracted  throngh 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.  When  ^ling 
bealtli  oompelled  him  in  1860  to  vidt  Europe, 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  while  there  to 
the  irtndy  of  ndoroscopy  with  the  French  phy- 
ridst  Robin ;  and  in  1652  he  pnblished  his 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ohest."  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  nniversity  of  tiie  city  of  New  Yorlc,  and 
delivered  a  conrse  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  and  anothw  in  the  ensaing  winter. 

SWEETEN,  Gbbabd  tan,  a  Dntch  phyrfcian 
and  anthor,  bom  in  I^eyden,  May  7,  1700,  died 
atSdiOnbnmn,AnBtria,  Jmiel6, 1772.  He  was 
a  favorite  pnpil  of  Boerhaare,  and  after  a  few 
yearo'  practice  was  elected  to  the  chur  of  medi- 
cine in  the  vnivers^  of  Leyden ;  but  bis  adher- 
ence to  the  Boman  OiathoUc  fUtii,  and  tiie  stern- 
ness and  infle^dbility  of  his  character,  made  him 
so  no  popular  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
professorship.  In  1746  he  was  called  to  Vien- 
na as  physician-in-diief  to  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  professor  of  medicine  and  anat- 
omy. He  was  subsequently  appointed  direct* 
or  of  the  imperial  library,  perpetual  president 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  director 
of  the  medicfd  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  censor 
of  books.  His  great  medical  work,  Commerb- 
tarii  in  H.  JBoerhaa/Bii  Aphoristmu  de  Gognoa- 
c«ndu  0t  Ourandit  MorhU  (6  vols.  4to.,  Leyden, 
1741-'72),  is  still  regarded  as  of  great  value  for 
its  careful  observation,  while  it  has  served  aa 
the  source  of  many  smaller  medical  works  by 
other  authors.  He  also  wrote  in  Flrenoh  a 
treatise  on  military  medidne,  and  left  a  post- 
humoos  jBwai  tur  let  ^idimie*  (1782). 

BwiDT,  the  general  name  of  the  oyptelida, 
a  sub-family  of  birds  generally  placed  among 
the  fiwallowa,  but  by  some  recent  German 
ornithologists  ranked  as  a  separate  family 
coming  near  the  hnmming  birds,  on  account 
of  certain  anatomical  pecnmrities,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  absence  of  singing  muscles  in  the 
lower  laryni.  The  swifts  resemble  the  swal- 
lows in  tubits  and  in  their  general  form ;  the 
bill  is  more  suddenly  curved,  unprovided  with 
bristles  at  the  base ;  nostrils  very  large,  oblong, 
with  an  elevated  margin;  wings  extremely  long, 


curved,  and  narrow,  with  10  primaries:  tarsi 
short  and  weak,  and  more  or  less  feathered; 
toes  short  and  thick,  and  all  4  are  or  mar  be 
directed  fmward,  aa  in  no  other  bird;  duwa 
strong  and  onrred;  10  fiaathers  in  the  tail. 
They  are  very  swift  and  gracefal  fliers,  feeding 
exolusivdy  on  insects  which  they  capture  od 
the  wing;  they  are  migratory  like  the  swal- 
lows, but  do  not  mingle  with  them  and  are  less 
hardy  J  most  of  them  nestle  in  hdlow  toees^ 
holes  m  buildings,  or  crevices  in  rocks ;  some 
species  rear  2  or  8  broods  in  a  season. — ^In  the 
genus  <^paeltu  (Slig.)  the  2d  quill  is  the  longest, 
and  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the  base  of  the 
toes;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  old  world.  The 
common  European  swift  or  black  martin  ((7. 
ajma,  Illig.)  is  7^  inches  long,  with  a  forked 
tail ;  it  is  blackish  brown  above  with  a  green 
gloss,  and  the  throat  grayish  white.  It  ap- 
pears in  Great  Britain  in  May,  departing  m 
August;  great  nnmbers  are  seen  morning  and 
evening,  darting  about  after  insects,  uttering  a 
shrill  scream,  t£e  only  note:  the  food  oonsbts 
of  very  small  insects,  whidk  are  coUeoted  in 
con«derable  quantity  in  tho  monUi,  retained 
by  a  viscid  secretion,  before  they  are  «wal- 
lowed ;  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  legs  ren- 
ders walking  and  rising  from  a  flat  surface 
almost  impossible,  but  the  stout  toes  and  ^arp 
claws  form  admirable  clinging  organs  for  climb- 
ing in  and  out  the  holes  where  the  nests  are 
placed ;  the  nest  is  bulky  and  clumsily  made, 
and  the  eggs,  2  or  8,  are  pure  white ;  only  one 
brood  is  n^ed  in  a  season.  The  white-bellied 
swift  (G.  mtlba,  Hlig.)  is  8^  inches  long,  gray- 
ish brown  above  and  white  bdow,  Uie  legs 
covered  with  brown  feathers;  it  is  common  m 
southern  Europe,  especially  in  mountainous 
r^ona. — ^In  the  genus  efustura  (Steph.)  or 
acanthylit  ^oie)  the  tail  Is  very  short,  about 1 
of  the  wings,  slightly  rounded,  the  shafts  stifi- 
ened  and  extending  beyond  .the  feathers  as 
ri^d  spines;  Ist  ^um  the  longest;  legs  covered 
with  a  naked  skm.  The  species  are  found  in 
North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and  the 
East  Indies ;  they  live  in  flocks,  and  breed  usu- 
ally in  holes  of  trees,  but  sometimes  in  crevices 
in  rocks,  and  the  e^  are  usually  four.  The 
American  swift  or  chimney  swallow  {C.  pela»- 
ffia,  Steph.)  is  6}  iuchee  long  and  12i  in  alar 
extent;  it  is  sooty  brown  above  with  a  green- 
ish tinge,  a  little  paler  on  the  romp,  and  con- 
dderably  lights  from  the  bill  to  the  breast;  it 
is  found  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  slf^ws 
of  the  Rocky  mounttuns,  arriving  from  uie 
south  by  the  end  of  April  or  beginmng  of  Ji»j, 
and  departing  during  the  first  half  of  Septon- 
ber.  This  species  naturally  makes  its  nest  in 
hollow  trees,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  man 
builds  in  such  chinmeys  as  are  not  used  in 
summer  for  fires;  the  nest  is  made  of  twigs 
snapped  off  from  a  dead  tree  during  flight, 
f^teoed  together  by  viscid  saliva,  without  soft 
lining,  and  is  generally  placed  from  5  to  8  feet 
from  the  entrance;  the  eggs  are  pure  white. 
They  pass  in  and  out  the  chimney  with  great 
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npidi^,  maUiig  a  vhlning  Bound  like  diitant 
tknnder;  tliere  are  sometimeB  800  in  a  dn^e 
fihininer;  if  chance  the  nest  be  loosened 
"hj  nam  and  ull,  the  jonng  oling  to  the  aides 
of  tiie  chimney  with  their  sharp  claws;  the 
nratching  and  rambling  have  a  very  strange 
soond  at  ni^t,  and  many  a  traveller  in  thinly 
settled  regions,  unaccoatomed  to  these  noctur- 
nal distorbances,  has  been  terrified  by  supposed 
unearthly  noises  in  the  chimney.  They  do  not 
alight  on  trees  or  on  the  ground. — In  the  genua 
eoUocalia  (Gray)  the  bill  ia  very  small,  wings 
very  long,  tall  moderate  and  nearly  even,  and 
tar^  naked.  The  escnlent  awift  or  swallow 
(£7.  e$euUrUa,  Gray)  is  the  principal  mi^er  of 
the  celebrated  nests  w  higbly  esteemed  by  the 
OMnese  aa  artddes  of  food;  these  consist  of  a 
mncila^noos  substance  secreted  hy  the  greatlj 
developed  salivary  g^ds,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  fragments  of  grass  and  similar  materials, 
and  are  attached  to  the  surface  of  rocks  in 
■Imoat  inaocesdble  oaves  in  the  ialanda  of  the 
East  Indies;  the  older  writers  supposed  the 
nests  to  be  made  of  sea  weeds  macerated  in 
and  rejected  from  tiie  stomaoh.  These  nests 
are  bnut  by  8  or  4  species,  and  are  collected  in 
lai^  quantities,  forming  an  important  article 
of  commerce  in  China.;  for  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  collecting,  value  of  the  product,  and 
uses  to  which  the  nests  are  put,  see  Bibds' 
Nasra,  £diblb.  The  eggs  are  2  in  this  genus. 
There  are  many  otiier  species  of  swifts,  both 
in  tiie  old  vorld  and  the  new. 

SWIFT,  JosAXHAN,  dean  of  St  Fatriok*s, 
a  British  author,  born  in  Dublin,  Nov.  80, 
1667,  died  tiwre,  Oct  19,  1746.  He  was  of 
purely  TrngHali  descent;  hia  father,  Jonathan 
Swift,  emi^«ted  ft-om  Herefordshire,  and  dying 
in  embarrassed  circumstances  before  the  birth 
of  his  son,  left  his  family  dependent  upon  his 
brother  Godwin.  The  son's  career  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  whioh  he  entered  in  his  16th 
year,  was  obscure  and  unhappy,  the  logic  of 
the  schoolmen,  then  the  banning  and  end  of 
the  onrrioulnm  at  Dublin,  being  cuBtastefnl  to 
him,  and  hia  pecuniary  circumstances  such  as 
to  prevent  him  &om  associating  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  he  considered  his  equals. 
His  negleet  of  the  ordinary  college  studies  re> 
snlted  in  his  &ilnre  at  his  first  wplleation  to 
obtain  his  bachelor^s  degree,  whioh  was  at 
length  conferred  upon  him  in  Feb.  1686,  »pe- 
eiaii  graUob,  This  disgrace,  however,  seems  to 
have  aroused  in  him  no  other  feelmgs  than 
o(mtempt  and  resentinent;  and  during  his  sub- 
sequent residence  at  the  nniveraity  he  showed 
himself  so  indifi'erent  to  academic  rules  and 
diadpline  as  to  incur  within  two  years  no  few- 
er than  70  penalties  and  censures,  beude  being 
compelled  to  orave  public  pardon  of  the  junior 
dean,  Dr.  Owen  Lloyd.  In  1688  he  left  Dublin 
on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  who  was  then  living 
in  Leicester,  England,  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  her  relations,  one  of  whom  was  tiie  wife  (h 
ffir  William  Temple ;  and  a  few  months  later 
he  entered  the  fiimily  of  that  statesman  in  the 


ei^ad^  of  inlTate  searetair.  Abandcn^  his 
former  oarelesa  and  idle  habits,  he  now  employ- 
ed his  Ifflsnre  hours  in  study,  and  from  daily 
intercourse  with  his  patron  acqtured  a  familiar- 
ity with  public  afiurs  whioh  gave  to  his  sub- 
sequent political  pamphlets  a  very  different 
character  from  those  produced  by  mere  men 
of  letters.  But  to  one  who  like  Swift  was  at 
heart  the  most  haughty,  despotic,  and  sensi- 
tive of  men,  tiie  position  of  secretary,  with  a 
salary  of  £20,  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the 
advantages  he  derived ;  and  in  after  years  he 
alluded  with  bitterness  to  the  humiliations  he 
endured  under  the  roof  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addresung  with 
the  obsequiousness  of  a  lacquey  or  a  Miggan 
and  a  sharp  word  or  oold  look  firam  whom  suf- 
ficed to  make  him  miserable  for  days.  Uuoh 
of  the  acerbity  which  Bui>seqnently  character- 
ized his  intercourse  with  people  of  every  de- 
gree may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  thb  enforced 
subserviency,  apUy  likened  by  Uacaulay  to  the 
tameneas  wiut  which  a  caged  tiger  submits  to 
the  keeper  who  brings  mm  food.  At  Uoor 
Parte,  Temple's  seat  in  Surrey,  Swift  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  William  III., 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  retired 
statesman  on  public  matters ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  deputed  by  his  patron  to  persuade 
the  king  to  consent  to  the  bill  for  triennial 
parliaments.  The  latter  Med  to  be  convinced 
by  the  anuments  the  Irish  secretary,  (tf 
whose  intelleotnal  endowments  he  could  nave 
formed  no  flattering  estimate,  if  his  offer  to 
make  him  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  may  be 
considered  a  criterion.  In  1692  Swift  took  his 
master's  degree  at  Oxford,  and  two  yeara  later, 
finding  Temple  unwilling  to  make  any  definite 
provision  for  htm,  he  renounced  his  employ- 
ment and  left  Moor  Park  in  a  pique,  intending 
to  take  orders  in  Ireland  and  look  for  prefer- 
ment from  some  other  source.  His  mortifica- 
tion may  be  oonodved  when  he  discovered 
that  a  certificate  from  Sir  William  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  obtain  ordera;  and  the 
letter  in  which  he  solicits  it,  praying  that 
"Heaven  would  one  day  allow  him  tiie  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  his  acknowledgments  at  the 
ibet"  of  his  offended  patron,  is  a  onrions  iUus- 
tration  of  the  readinesB  with  whioh  he  could 
humiliate  himself  for  the  purpose  f:^  fbrther- 
ing  his  own  interests.  In  Oct.  1694,  he  was 
orauned,  and  soon  after  reomved  the  prebend 
of  Eilroot,  in  tiie  diocese  of  Oonnor ;  but  a  few 
months  served  to  weary  him  of  ^e  life  of  a 
rural  incumbent,  and  having  received  a  kind 
letter  £rom  Sir  William  Temple,  who  felt  tho 
want  of  his  services,  he  ^adly  returned  to  his 
old  position  and  to  the  elegant  retirement  and 
literary  resources  of  Hoor  Park.  He  was 
thenceforth  treated  with  more  consideration, 
and  upon- the  death  of  Sir  William  in  1698  re- 
oeired  a  legacy,  coupled  with  the  task  of  edit- 
ing his  poflthnmons  works,  whioh  were  pub' 
liuied  in  London  in  1699,  with  a  memoir  of 
Tunide  and  a  dedioaticHi  to  the  king.  Although 
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a  promise  of  aprebend  of  Westminster  or  Oan- 
terbnry  had  been  held  oat  to  Swift,  his  claims, 
misopported  the  inflaeQce  of  Temple,  were 
OTenooked,  and  he  was  obl^ed  to  content  himr 
self  with  the  position  of  ehai^ain  and  secretanr 
to  Lord  Berkdey,  one  of  the  lords  jnstices  of 
Ireluid,  whom  in  1699  he  accompanied  to 
Dublin.  A  penon  named  Bash  saceeeded  in 
flupplantinff  him  in  the  office  of  secretai^,  and 
sabseqaently  in  secaring  the  presentation  to 
the  rich  deanery  of  Deny,  which  Berkeley  had 
promised  to  Swift ;  whereupon  the  latter,  ex- 
claiming: "God  confound  yon  both  for  a 
conpleof  scoondrelsl"  threw  up  his  chaplaincy 
in  a  rage.  As  some  sort  of  compensation  fbr 
this  disappointment,  Berkeley  gave  him  the 
vicarage  of  Laracor  and  several  other  living, 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  £400  a  year. 
In  1700  Swift  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  parochial  duties  at  Lfu-acor;  "bnd  abont  the 
same  time  Esther  Johnson,  with  whom  be  had 
contracted  a  tender  ftiendshfp  while  they  were 
both  dependants  of  Sir  William  Temple,  came 
at  his  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dingley, 
a  fHend,  to  re«de  in  the  neighborhood.  At 
Koor  Park  Miss  Johnson  had  passed  for  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William's  steward;  but  her 
personal  resemblance  to  Sir  William  hinuelf 
and  a  variety  of  other  concurring  circum- 
stances have  rendered  it  tolerably  certain  that 
she  was  hia  illegitimate  offspring.  Younger 
by  16  years  than  Swift,  who  appears  to  have 
assisted  in  her  education,  she  gave  him  from 
their  earliest  acquaintance  a  love  which  never 
wavered  in  its  warmth  or  constancy ;  aud  as 
the  "Stella"  of  his  poems  and  famihar  letters, 
her  nam^s  inseparably  associated  with  his 
own  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  histmy.  During 
his  previons  reddence  In  Ireland  Swift  had  be- 
come enamored  of  a  Hiss  Jane  Waryng,  the 
nster  of  an  old  college  friend ;  bat  hia  oner  of 
marriage  was  declined  by  her  on  considerationa 
ofhealth.  Subaeqnently  the  lady  hersdf,  whom 
Swift  addressed  as  Varina,  reopened  ne^tia- 
tions,  and  received  f^om  her  former  admirer  a 
letter  of  acceptance,  contfuning  sach  unreason- 
able and  insulting  conditions,  that  further  in- 
tercourse or  correspondence  was  cut  short. 
Swift's  conduct  as  a  parish  priest  was  creditable 
to  himself  and  his  calling;  and,  though  laboring 
in  behalf  of  an  establishment  which  had  nei- 
ther the  respect  nor  the  affection  of  the  people, 
and  with  every  inducement  to  nef^eot  nis  du- 
ties, be  held  regularly  three  services  a  week,  the 
average  attendance  at  which  rarely  exceeded 
balf  a  score  of  persons,  and  in  his  sermons, 
characterized  by  himself  as  "  pamphlets,"  he 
preached  the  doctrines  of  his  church  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  In  1701  he  made  the  first 
of  a  number  of  annual  visits  to  England,  and 
published  anonymously  in  London  bis  "  Dis- 
course of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  between 
the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Athens  aud  Rome," 
vindicating  the  condact  of  the  whig  leaders, 
Somers,  Halifax,  Harley,  and  Portland,  in  re- 
qteot  to  the  partition  trea^,  and  which  was 


generally  attributed  to  Somers  himself  or  Bur- 
net. He  avowed  the  authorship  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  and  was  immediately  admitted  into 
the  sode^  of  tiie  statesmen  he  had  defended, 
and  into  that  of  Addison,  Stede,  Arbothnot, 
and  others  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  time. 
With  this  period  c<nmnenoe8  Swift's  career  as 
an  author,  althongb  he  did  not  engage  actively 
in  writing  political  pamphlets,  his  most  numer- 
ous and  in  many  respects  most  characteristic 
performances,  until  several  years  later.  Some 
trifles  in  prose  and  verse  written  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends  had  already  shown  him  to 
possess  a  choice  and  original  vein  of  humor, 
but  he  had  signally  failed  in  a  series  of  "  Pin- 
daric Odes,"  his  only  serious  effort  in  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry,  which  called  forth  from  Dry- 
den,  who  was  his  kinsman,  tiie  remark:  "Oou- 
sin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet."  In  1701 
appeared  his  "  Battle  of  the  Book^"  written  at 
Moor  Park  in  1697,  in  support  of  Sir  William 
T«nple*s  views  in  the  controversy  req>ecting 
the  relative  merits  of  andent  and  modem  learn- 
ing. This  was  succeeded  by  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub," 
a  wild  and  witty  satire  apon  the  Boman  Oatho- 
lics  and  dissenters,  with  an  occasional  alludon  to 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  England,  the  hdgb 
chorch  party  of  which  it  was  his  object  to  exalt. 
This  work  had  also  been  completed  in  manu- 
script several  years  prerioas,  and  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  Swift's  most  perfect  and  labored 
efibrts;  but  it  proved  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  his  hopes  of  high  preferment.  After  an 
interval  of  several  years  he  published  in  1708 
his  "  Ai^ument  against  the  Abolition  of  Chris- 
tianity," a  mastennece  of  grave  irony;  "Sentih 
ments  of  a  Ohunm  of  I^o^and  Han  in  respect 
to  Belij^on  and  Government;"  the  hnrndrons 
attacks  on  Partri^  the  almanae  maker,  en- 
titied  "Predictions  for  1708  by  Isaac  Bicker* 
staff;"  and  "  Letters  on  the  Sacramental  Test," 
in  which  he  enunciated  views  on  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tiie  restrictions  upon  the  dissenters  very 
different  from  those  entertdned  by  the  wbigs, 
and  which  m^  partially  explain  his  subsequent 
abandonment  of  that  parir^.  In  1709  he  pub- 
lished the  only  work  to  which  he  evCr  attached 
his  name,  "  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of 
Beligion,"  dedicated  to  Lady  Berkeley.  Abont 
this  time  some  efforts  were  made  by  Swift's  po- 
litical friends,  who  began  at  lengtb  to  eppredste 
the  value  of  nis  services,  to  secure  his  prefer- 
ment: and  amcmgotiier  plans  proposed  was  one 
to  make  him  bishop  of  Virginia,  with  a  general 
authority  over  all  the  dei^^  in  .the  American 
colonies.  The  public  scandal  whidi  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub"  to  this  office  would  have  created  probably 
operated  against  him  on  thu  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  he  received  nothing  beyond  tbe 
flatteries  of  men  in  office  and  abundant  invita- 
tions to  dinner ;  while  his  Mend  Addison,  who 
had  done  no  more  for  the  whigs  than  himeel^ 
was  loaded  with  solid  benefits.  Smarting  un- 
der a  sense  of  neglect,  and  inomsed  by  the 
cold  reception  wwob  Godolphin  aocontod  to 
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his  repeated  applioations  for  an  increased  en- 
dowmeDt  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  wavered  for  a 
while  between  whigs  and  tories,  and  finally,  in 
Oct.  1710,  went  over  to  the  latter,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  open  arms.  Harley  and 
St  John  became  his  warm  friends,  and  in  the 
exnitation  of  the  moment  he  wrote  to  Stella  in 
Ireland:  *'I  stand  with  the  new  people  ten 
times  better  than  ever  I  did  with  the  old, 
and  forty  times  more  caressed."  Swift  imme- 
lately  enterad  the  arena  of  poUHcal  contro- 
vorsy,  and  the  "  Emniner,"  a  weekly  paper  es- 
tabliuifld  by  St.  John  and  others  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  ministiy,  was  for  more  than  half  a 
year  the  vehicle  for  bitter  attacks  from  his  pen 
npon  prominent  whig  statesmen.  His  power- 
fill  pamphlet  on  the  "Oondnot  of  the  Allies," 
pnblished  in  Nov.  1711,  and  which  had  a  con- 
siderable infiuence  in  brining  the  war  to  a 
close,  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  he  foand  himself  conrted  by  men  of  rank 
and  station,  and  in  a  position  to  confer  substan- 
tial &vorB  npon  deserving  persons,  whiob  he  is 
known  to  have  done  in  a  number  of  instances. 
But  he  himself  wMIe  Stating,  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  observed,  the  political  opinions  of  the 
English  nation,  remained  nnrewarded;  and  the 
effbrts  of  H&rley  and  St.  John,  now  become 
Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  aided  by  Mrs. 
Haaham,  were  nnavailing  to  procure  him  a 
bishopric,  the  queen,  under  the  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  and  other  prelates,  positively  re- 
vising him  any  high  preferment.  Upon  the 
failure  of  an  application  in  his  behalf  for  the 
vacant  see  of  Hereford,  through  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  whom  he  had 
lampooned.  Swift  threatened  to  withdraw  his 
support  faom  the  ministry,  but  was  pacified  by 
his  appointment,  in  Feb.  1718,  to  tbe  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  the  income 
of  which  amoQQted  to  £700.  Betnming  to 
Ireland,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  8  years,  he 
had  scarcely  got  settled  in  his  deanery  when  he 
was  summoned  baok  to  England  to  reconcile 
the  difficnlties  between  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke, which  threatened  to  break  up  the  cabi- 
net Abont  this  time  he  wrote  his  "Pnblio 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  which  reflected  so  bit- 
terly npon  the  Scottish  nation  and  nobility  that 
the  tatter  in  a  body  presented  a  complaint  to 
the  queen.  In  June,  1714,  appeared  his  "  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Public  Affairs;"  and 
npon  tbe  dismissal  of  Oxford  a  few  weeks 
later  he  gave  a  noble  proof  of  the  strength  of 
his  friendship  by  declining  the  flattering  over- 
tures of  Bolingbroke,  in  order  to  be  of  service 
to  the  disgraced  minister.  The  death  of  the 
qaeen  immediately  after  this  event  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  tories  sent  Swift  back  to  Ire- 
,lai^  where  he  remidned  during  the  next  12 
years. — ^Erer  since  tbe  arrival  of  Stella  in  Ire- 
land his  relations  with  her  had  been  of  tbe 
most  intimate  and  afiiactionate  character,  ^ley 
saw  each  other  daily  when  at  home,  corre- 
sponded regularly  when  apart,  and  during  his 
freqaent  absowes  abe  Bupaintended  Ids  Iwnse- 


hold,  indifferent  ^parently  to  the  scandal 
which  her  equivocal  position  provoked.  Soon 
after  his  formal  adhesion  to  the  tories  Swift 
had  become  intimate  in  London  in  the  family 
of  aKrs.  Tanhomrigh,  whose  eldest  daogbter, 
Esther,  a  spirited,  intelligent,  and  accomplished 
ffirL  kindly  noticed  and  occasionally  directed 
by  him  in  her  stodies,  conceived  so  violent  a 
passion  for  her  tntor  as  to  be  indnced  to  pro- 

Eose  marriage  to  him.  The  oflfer  was  declined, 
nt,  whethw  flrom  real  interest  in  Miss  Yui- 
homrwh  (who  under  the  name  of  Vanessa  has 
gained  a  oelebrity  as  sad  and  romantic  as  that 
of  her  companion  in  misfortune,  Stella),  or 
from  gratified  vanity^  he  neglected  to  discomv 
s«e  her  advances.  Upon  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, Vanessa  removed  in  1714  to  Ireland  to 
be  near  Swift,  who  thus  found  himself  involved 
in  a  pitiable  dilemma,  with  two  women  equal- 
ly devoted  to.him,  and  neither  of  whom  he  was 
willing  to  marry,  notwithstanding  he  had  pro- 
tested to  Stella  that  he  "  loved  her  better  than 
his  life  a  tiiousand  million  of  times."  Vanessa, 
ignorant  of  Swift's  rel^ons  with  Stella,  and 
Mworbed  in  her  own  pasaon,  endnred  his  oold> 
nes8  or  reproaches  mthout  a  mnrmnr,  In  the 
hope  of  one  day  becoming  his  wife;  but  to 
Stella,  who  had  waited  patiently  for  more  than 
16  years  to  have  this  justice  done  her,  the  idea 
of  being  replaced  in  Swift's  affections  by  a  riv^ 
was  intolerable,  and  at  her  solicitation  he  is 
said  to  have  finally  consented  to  a  private  mar- 
riage with  her,  which  took  place  in  the  garden 
of  the  deanery  in  1716.  At  his  express  stipu- 
lation, however,  tbe  matter  was  kept  secret; 
and  as  the  relations  of  the  parties  remained 
unchanged,  and  they  were  never  known  to  meet 
bat  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  it  was 
at  the  best  but  a  nominal  union,  and  through- 
out her  life  his  wife  commonly  passed  for  his 
mistress.  In  1717  Vanessa  retired  with  her 
nater  to  KarleT  abbey  near  Oelbridge,  and  for 
several  years  hved  in  deep  sednrion.  Dnrina 
the  illness  of  her  sister  in  ITSO  Swift  renewed 
hb  vi^ts,  each  of  which  Vanessa  conmiemorat- 
ed  by  planting  a  laurel  in  the  garden  where 
they  met ;  but  at  length,  tormented  by  suspi- 
cion and  impatience,  she  wrote  to  Stella  to 
ascertun  the  nature  of  her  connection  with 
Swift.  The  latter,  getting  possession  of  the 
letter,  rode  directly  to  Uarley  abbey,  flung  it 
npon  the  table  before  Vanessa  with  a  frown 
whidi  struck  her  dumb  with  terror,  and  in- 
stantly departed.  The  unhappy  woman  anr- 
vived  this  shock  but  a  few  weeks,  and  Swift, 
overcome  by  shame  and  remorse,  retired  for 
two  months  to  solitude  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
After  her  death  appeared  his  poem  entitied 
"  Oadenns  odA  Vanessa,"  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  Swift  O>0r8onified  as  Oadenns,  an 
anagram  of  Iheamu,  the  dean)  received  the 
early  advances  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh.  Five 
years  later  Stella  herself  dropped  into  the 
grave,  without  any  public  recognition  of  her 
marriage,  and  with  her  departBd  what  Thack- 
eray ciuls  "the  good  angel  of  his  lifo;  when 
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8td]a*8  sweet  smile  went,  silence  and  utter 
night  closed  orer  him."  Of  the  various  reasons 
assigned  for  his  conduct  toward  these  two  wo- 
men, of  all  persons  in  the  world  the  most  de- 
voted to  him,  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
malady  which  finally  overwhelmed  his  reason 
is  the  most  charitable. — For  several  years  after 
Swift's  retorn  to  Ireland  he  wrote  little;  bnt 
fining  Irish  aflbirs  likely  to  prove  a  fit  cover  for 
attacks  upon  the  existing  whig  goremmttt,  he 
nrodneed  In  17S0  a  "  Proposal  for  the  UniTenal 
Use  of  Irish  Mannftotnres,"  followed  in  1728  by 
the  celebrated  "Drapier^s  Letters,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  grant  anthorizing  Wood  to  coin 
£108,000  in  halfpence  and  farthings  for  general 
circulation  in  Ireland.  The  author  by  do  means 
confined  himself  to  the  single  grievance  here 
alladed  to^  bnt  denounced  the  whole  system  of 
government  in  Ireland  with  a  vieor  and  point 
which  aroosed  a  powerful  popnlsr  feeling  in 
his  favor.  His  efngy  was  prodnoed  on  signs 
and  medals,  and  distributed  broadcast  in  innu- 
merable prints;  and  so  powerful  became  his 
influence  with  the  lower  classes  that  TS^alpole^ 
when  meditating  legal  proceedings  against  the 
author,  was  told  that  it  would  require  10,000 
men  to  arrest  him.  It  mqr  be  donbted,  however, 
whether  Swift,  prond  of  his  nnmixed  English 
blood  and  looking  npon  the  aboriginal  inmtbi- 
tants  of  Ireland  as  a  servile  and  alien  caste,  re- 
ally valued  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed. 
But  with  all  his  afiected  contempt  for  the  land 
of  his  birth,  he  frequently  betrays  an  instinc- 
tive yearning  toward  it,  which  has  been  likened 
to  that  felt  by  the  inferior  animals  for  their 

?oung.  In  172S  appeared  his  "  Gulliver's 
ravels,"  the  most  original  and  extraordinary 
of  all  his  productions,  and  that  by  which  he 
will  be  known  while  the  language  lasts.  Of 
these  wonderfbl  satires  on  hnman  nature  and 
society  Masson  observes:  "Schoolboys  who 
read  for  the  story  only,  read  Qnlliver  with  de- 
light; and  our  litemy  critics,  even  while 
watching  the  all^ry  and  eommentjiw  on  the 
philosophy,  break  down  in  laoghter,  from  the 
sheer  grotesqneness  of  some  of  the  &ncies,  or 
are  awed  into  pain  and  discomfort  by  the 
ghastly  ^gnificance  of  others."  In  1726  and 
1727  he  made  visits  to  England,  renewing  his 
intimacy  with  Pope,  Gay,  Bolinghroke,  Ar- 
botimo^  and  others  of  bis  early  niends ;  bnt 
after  the  death  of  Stella  he  never  left  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  he  was  strongly  urged  to  ex- 
change his  deanery  for  a  living  of  less  value  and 
importance  in  Berkshire.  His  pride  revolted 
against  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  which  this  step 
would  involve,  and  he  clung  to  Ireland,  com- 
plaining bitterly  to  Bolinghroke  that  lie  should 
be  compelled  to  die  there  "  in  a  rue,  like  a 
poisonea  rat  in  a  hole."  For  severu  years  he 
wrote  with  Tigor  and  increadng  bittemeee  on 
Lrisfa  affiura,  and  amused  himse^  with  compos- 
ing verses,  the  humor  of  which  is  more  Uian 
equalled  by  the  fierceness  and  obscenity  of  the 
aaUre;  bnt  by  the  year  1786  hitf  health  became 
BO  ondermined  by  freqtmitly  reemring  attacika 


of  deafness  and  vertigo,  to  which  be  had  been 
snbjeot  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  as  to 
preclude  further  literary  labors.  His  infirmi- 
ties rapidly  increased  after  this,  and  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  his  memory  and  intellect  de- 
cayed. In  the  latter  part  <xF  1740  his  memory 
almost  entirely  left  hun,  and  ft^nent  fits  of 
Msrion  at  lei^h  terminated  in  furious  lunacy. 
This  subsided  in  1742,  and  he  passed  the  last  8 
years  of  his  life  in  a  ooibdition  c£  q)eechleas 
tor{)or,  tenderly  cared  for  by  his  oonun,  Ura. 
Whitewt^,  who  had  undertaken  the  cha^  of 
his  honsebold.  His  brain  was  £>nsd  loaded 
with  water,  and  it  is  supposed  that  an  opera- 
tion, if  it  could  not  have  prolonged  life,  might 
have  restored  his  reason.  He  was  interred  in 
the  cathedral,  amid  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  respect,  and  the  tablet  wfatcb 
marks  his  place  of  sepulture  bears  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  inscription  written  by  him- 
self: Sic  depotitum  ett  corpus  Jimathan 
8.  T.  P.,  hupi*  eeetentB  eamedralit  decani:  vH 
$ma  itidignatio  tilteriv$  cor  laotrar^  nepni. 
Abi,  viator,  et  imitarA,  HpoUris,  ttrmuvmpro 
9irili  tindieem.  Obiit^  &e.  yilth  a  prearati- 
ment  of  his  firte  he  had  bequeathed  the  bulk  rf 
hia  proper^,  amonntuig  to  £10,000,  to  fbnnd  a 
hospital  Ibr  insane  persrau. — In  persMi  Swift 
was  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  swarthy  com- 

Elexion,  and  a  cast  of  face  that  would  have 
een  heavy  but  for  the  expression  communicat- 
ed to  it  by  the  eyea,  which  Pope  describes  as 
*'  azure  as  the  heavens."  Under  the  infinence 
of  anger  bis  features  assumed  an  austerity 
which  awed  and  frightened  most  persona.  Bis 
character,  seemingly  made  up  of  paradoxes,  is 
still  an  enigma  to  many.  Economical  almost 
to  the  verge  of  parsimony,  he  reserved  a  third 
of  his  income  for  charities ;  bmtal,  overbeariiK 
and  coarse  in  his  manners,  he  was  constant^ 
performing  acts  of  kindness  in  private;  assom- 
mg  in  the  treatment  of  religions  Bol^feeta  a 
levity  of  maimer  which  subjected  him  to  the 
charge  <^  irreverence,  he  was  at  heart  reverent 
and  pious;  incUfibrent  generally  upon  whom 
tho  lash  of  his  satire  descended,  and  having 
hosts  of  bitter  enemies,  he  possessed  friends 
who  almost  idolized  him ;  honest  and  strai^t- 
forward  in  his  intentions,  and  sincerely  hating 
cant,  he  *'  bound  himself  to  a  lifelong  hypoc- 
risy and  despirang  women  for  their  intellec- 
tual dependence  upon  man,  and  frequently  g™.*" 
ly  insulting  them,  he  yet  loved  a  woman  with 
an  exclnsiveness  and  earnestness  for  which  be 
has  never  perhajw  received  full  credit  An  in- 
tense and  arrogant  desire  for  power  and  notOT- 
ety  characterixes  every  promment  acticm  of  his 
life.  '*  All  my  endeavors  from  a  boy  to  dw- 
tingniah  myself,"  he  writes  to  BoUogbroke, 
"were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  for- 
tune, that  I  might  be  used  m»  a  lord  by  ^ose 
who  have  an  opinion  <rf  my  parts— whwier 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  great  matter ;"  and  » 
may  be  supposed,  after  thb  humiliating  con- 
fsssioo,  that  the  scruples  which  he  at  fint  bon- 
estly  entertained,  and  probably  never  renn- 
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miiahed,  as  to  the  propriet7  of  entering  the 
church  merelj  for  sapport,  were  resdily  si- 
lenced.   '*  Bat  having  pat  the  oa88o<^  on," 
says  Thackeray,  "  it  poisoned  him ;  he  was 
strangled  in  its  bands.   He  goes  through  life 
tearing  like  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil 
and  to  the  oonscioosness  of  the  false  part  he 
was  enacting  and  of  the  sordid  motive  which 
guided  his  Uterary  labors,  may  donbtlras  be 
ascribed  mnoh  of  the  simeiing  of  the  man 
who  wag  accustomed  to  observe  the  anniver- 
twy  of  Ids  birth  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and 
whom  Archbishop  Kii^once  called  **  the  most 
unhappy  on  earth."   He  is  prefiminently  the 
Briti^  saUrist  of  his  age,  reflecting  in  all  his 
writings  what  Hasson  calls  "  the  mad,  the  ob- 
scene, the  ghastly,  the  all  but  infernal  and  yet 
-  infinitely  sorrowfiil  humor"  of  Rabelais,  with 
a  genius  peculiarly  his  own.   Of  real  elevation 
or  sympathy  with  what  is  beautifnl  or  sublime 
he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  destltate,  and 
bis  poetry,  written  principally  in  the  ooto- 
syllabio  verso  cultivated  by  Prior  and  Gay, 
though  remarkable  for  ease  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression and  rhyme,  as  also  for  its  peculiar  and 
inimitable  humor,  is  frequently  coarse  and  in- 
decent beyond  that  of  any  other  writer  oi  the 
time,  the  anthor  ^parently  dwelling  with  a 
morbid  Measure  upon  imagro  of  pare  physical 
di^ust  and  loaUisomeness.  It  is  out  just  how- 
ever to  add  that  his  grossness  is  always  repul- 
dre,  iu>t  sednctive ;  and  that  the  most  offensive 
pieces  were  written  at  a  period  of  his  life  when 
disease  and  despair  had  began  to  obscure  his 
mental  faculties. — Some  posthumons  works  of 
Swift  were  published  long  after  his  death,  in- 
cluding "  A  History  of  the  four  last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne;"  "Polite  Conversation,"  a  satire 
on  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life ;  and  "  Di- 
rections for  Servants."   A  complete  edition 
of  his  writings  was  pnblished  in  19  vols,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  biography  of  him  is  still 
the  standard  one.   Thatl^  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
"lives  of  ibB  Poets,"  reflects  too  closeljthe 
dislike  which  the  biogr^her  always  entertained 
for  Swift   There  is  also  a  copious  life  by 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  an  account  of  his  latter 
years  by  Dr.  WDde  of  Dnblin,  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  remwns      Swift  and  Stella 
being  exhumed,  during  some  repturs  in  St. 
Patrick's  cathedra],  in  1886.   The  character 
of  Swift  is  also  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and 
in  some  respects  unnecessarily  severe  essay  by 
ThackgiitY,  included  in  his  '*  British  Humorists." 

SWIFT,  Joseph  Gabdneb,  an  American  gen- 
eral and  civil  and  military  engineer,  bom  in 
Kantacket,  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1788.  In  1800  he 
entered  the  army  as  a  cadet  at  Newport,  B.  I., 
and  in  1802  i>ecame  the  first  graduate  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  then 
made  2d  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  corps  of  mili- 
tary engineers,  and  in  1807,  having  attained 
tiie  rank  of  captun  of  engioeers,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  West  Point.  In 
1612  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  Hentenant- 
ct^nel,  and  was  made  ude-de-oamp  to  ICi^n^ 


Oen.  Finckney  in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  same 
year  succeeded  Ool.  Jonathan  Williams  in  the 
command  of  the  IT.  S.  corps  of  engineers,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  For  meritorious  s^ 
vices  in  the  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814  on 
the  Bt  Lawrence  river,  and  in  defence  of  the 
city  and  harbor  of  New  York  he  was  brevet- 
ted  as  brigadier-general,  and  honored  by  spe* 
oial  marks  of  distinction  from  the  city  au- 
thorities. After  the  war  he  was  for  several 
years  BuocesEdTdy  director,  soporintendent,  and 
inspector  of  tiie  mifitaiy  aeademy,  OSl  holding 
bis  commission  as  chief  engineer  of  Uie  army 
until  1818,  when,  with  a  number  of  oUier  offi- 
cers of  the  corps,  he  left  the  service  on  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  president  of  a  distinguished 
French  officer.  Gen.  Bernard,  to  the  charge  of 
investigating  and  modifying  the  coast  defences. 
Gen.  Swift  was  trflerward  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  York  for  9  years,  then  civil  engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  and 
from  1829  to  1846,  under  appointment  from 
President  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the  har- 
bor improvements  on  the  lakes,  removing  to 
Geneva,  K.  Y.,  where  he  has  sinoe  rended.  In 
the  winter  of  1680-*81  he  eonstmcted  the  rail- 
road from  Hew  Orleans  to  Lake  Foirtcfaar^ 
trun,  through  what  was  oonaidered  an  nn* 
fathomable  s^ttmPt  susceptible  of  neither  draiiH 
ing  nor  piling.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first 
r^roaa  in  uie  United  States  provided  with  an 
ironTrml.  It  was  constructed  of  massive  firamea 
of  cypress  logs  obtained  in  clearing  the  way 
through  the  swamp,  and  laid  upon  a  filing  of  the 
tertiary  fossil  shells  from  the  mounds  composed 
of  these  materials  discovered  in  the  swamps. 
These  diells,  thus  brought  into  use,  were  af- 
terward applied,  by  the  advice  of  Swift, 
to  the  construction  of  the  weU  knovi^i "  shell 
road  "  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Btvwts  in  New  Orleans.  In  1688 
Qen.  Swift  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Harlem 
rulroad  in  New  York.  In  1841  he  was  sent 
by  President  Harrison  on  an  embas^  of  peace 
to  the  governors  of  Oanada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  1861  and  1862,  with  his 
son  McRay  Swift,  C.£.,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  recorded  his  observations  in  hia 
diary,  a  work  kept  from  bis  boyhood,  and  in 
which  is  a  completo  history  of  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  together  witii  the 
biography  of  President  MaSson  and  other 
eminent  public  men,  and  essays  upon  scientific 
and  literary  subjects.  He  has  contributed 
many  valnable  papers  to  scientific  journals  on 
the  exact  and  natural  sciences  and  their  prac- 
tical applications.  Of.his  sons  two  have  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  one  as  oivil  en- 
gineer, from  exposure ;  and  the  other,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  IT.  S.  enpneers,  died 
in  Mexieo  daring  the  war.  Another  sod,  Jona- 
than Williams,  an  officw  in  the  U.  S.  naval 
service,  was  crip^ed  for  life  on  hoard  the  frig- 
ate Brandywine. 

SWIFT,  Zbphaviar,  an  American  Judge, 
bom  in  Wareham,  Haas.,  in  Feb.  1769,  med  in 
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Warren,  0.,  Oct  27, 1828.  He  was  gradaated 
st  Tale  college  in  1778,  and  established  bimaelf 
in  the  practice  of  lair  at  Windham,  Gann. ;  was 
a  member  of  congress  from  1703  to  1706 ;  was 
secretary  of  the  mission  to  France  in  1800; 
and  in  1801  he  was  elected  a  judge,  and  from 
1806  to  1819  was  chief  jostice  of  the  state.  In 
1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  con- 
vention. He  pnblished  a  *'  Digest  of  the  Law 
of  Evidence,"  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Kx- 
ohange"  (1810) ;  and  a  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
Ooaaeoticnt"  (2  vols.,  1828). 

SWDCMINQ,  the  art  of  sostaii^g  the  bod/ 
at  the  Burftce  of  the  water,  and  moving  in  ii, 
hj  the  aid  of  the  hands  or  feet,  or  both  acting 
ki  nnison.   Although  not  a  natural  facnltj  of 
man,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  acqniring  the 
art  of  swimming,  since  the  human  body,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  persons  remarkably  spare 
and  lean,  is  specifically  lighter  than  salt  water, 
and  hardly  perceptibly  heavier  than  fresh  wa- 
ter. Ab  to  methods,  the  frog  is  the  best  model. 
The  body  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45**, 
the  breast  downward,  the  head  thrown  back, 
the  elbows  close  to  the  chest,  the  arms  flexed, 
the  palms  downward,  and  the  thumbs  brought 
together  near  the  .  chin,  the  knees  drawn  np 
but  spread  apar^  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  di- 
reotea  outward  and  made  hollowing  by  the 
contraction  of  the  toes,  the  first  movement  is 
the  simultaneous  one  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
•  former  with  the  palms  still  downward  describ- 
ing a  horizontal  carve  of  from  J  to  ^  of  a  circle, 
wliile  the  latter  are  thrown  vigorously  back- 
ward and  outward,  so  that  the  inner  smfaoe 
of  the  leg  and  thigh,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog, 
shall  offer  its  resistance  to  the  water.  Swim- 
ming on  the  back  varies  very  slightly  from  thu 
in  the  muscular  motions  required,  though  the 
position  of  the  swimmer  is  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  the  hands  need  not  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part ;  it  is  possible  to  swim  a  long  time 
with  the  use  of  the  feet  only,  but  not  so  long 
vith  the  hands  alone,  in  case  of  the  loss  or 
paralysisof oneof thelegs.  "Treading water," 
or  swimming  in  a  nearly  peipendiciUar  p<Mi- 
tion,  by  a  moderate  motion  of  the  feet  and  a 
slow  spreading  of  the  hands,  is  a  metiiod  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  good  swimmers  as  a  re- 
lief from  the  other  modes.  In  order  to  float  on 
the  back,  the  swimmer  turns  himself,  and  suf- 
fers the  back  of  the  head  to  be  submerged,  the 
mouth  and  nose  only  boing  above  water ;  the 
hands  are  extended,  and  the  legs  partially 
flexed,  and  spread  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
possible  floating  snrfaoe.  In  a  calm  sea,  a  per- 
son may  thns  lie  on  the  surface  for  hours,  with- 
oat  dagger  of  drowning!. — Yarioas  plans  have 
been  sa^sted  to  eommunioste  confidence  and 
self-possession  to  the  learner.  Owfca,  swimming 
bladders,  and  life  preservers  of  dn,  India  mbber, 
&c.,  have  been  used  extensively.  Dr.  Franklin's 
and  Glen.  Pfuel's  methods  are  perhaps  the  best, 
the  one  to  inspire  confidence,  and  the  other  to 
acquire,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  safety,  the 
moaonlar  movements  in  th^  regular  order  and 


sequence.  Franklin's  direcdona  were,  that  the 

learner  should  take  with  him  an  egg  or  large 
white  pebble,  and,  wading  out  till  the  water 
was  fail  breast  high,  face  about,  and  toss  the . 
egg  or  pebble  into  the  water  between  himself 
and  the  shore,  yet  where  it  is  so  deep  that  he 
can  only  reach  it  by  diving,  and  then  plunge 
after  it ;  in  so  doing  he  will  find  himself  buoyed 
up  by  the  water,  and  learn,  in  strutting  to 
reach  it,  that  it  is  easier  for  the  homan  body  to 
swim  than  to  sink.  By  G^.  Pfnel's  meUiod 
a  swimming  girdle  of  hemp,  aboat  6  inches 
wide,  was  passed  loosely  around  the  chest,  jnst 
onder  the  arms,  and  to  the  back  of  this  a  ring 
was  attached  in  which  was  tied  a  rope  6  or  6 
fathoms  io  length  which  oould  be  iFkBtened  at 
will  to  a  pole  8  feet  long.  The  swimming  bath 
or  place  was  to  have  aboat  8  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  a  rail  4  feet  in  height  above  the 
water  protected  the  platform.  From  this  rultho 
learner  was  required  to  leap,  the  teacher  hold- 
ing the  rope  firmly ;  when  in  the  water,  being 
sustained  by  the  rope,  now  attached  to  the  pole, 
the  legs  and  arms  stretched  out  and  held  firmly 
together,  the  chin  touching  the  water,  he  waa 
directed  to  assume  the  poution  above  described 
at  Uie  oall  of  the  teacher, "  One"  being  the  ugnal 
for  plaoing  the  lu^  in  pontion,  "  Two"  for  the 
extension  of  the  legs  at  the  widest  possible  an- 
gle, the  toes  boing  still  contracted  and  kept  out- 
wards, and  "  Three"  for  the  return  to  the  origj- 
nal  position.  The  learner  was  exercised  in  these 
positions  till  he  could  perform  them  promptly 
and  rapidly,  and  was  then  trained  in  the  motions 
of  tiie  hands  and  arms,  and  subsequently  in  the 
union  of  the  two ;  he  was  next  allowed  to  swim, 
feeling  less  and  less  the  sapport  of  the  ropo, 
till  it  could  be  cast  loose  with  safety.  In  most 
cases  a  truning  of  one  or  two  Irasons  daily  for 
2  or  8  weeks  soflSces  to  enable  the  learner  to 
swim  for  a  half  hour  without  much  fatigue, 
and  practice  is  then  only  necessary  to  perfect 
him. — ^In  leaping  or  diving  (he  swimmer  must 
keep  the  mnsdes  firm  and  the  limbs  strai^t 
and  stiff,  as  to  strike  the  water  first  with  the 
abdomen,  side,  or  back  may  be  attended  with 
serions  consequences.  In  attempting  to  save  a 
person  from  drowning,  the  swimmer  should 
not  allow  the  drowning  person  to  seize  one  of 
his  limbs,  or  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms,  as  he  will 
not  only  be  nnable  to  save  him,  but  will  him- 
self inevitably  be  drowned ;  he  should  approach 
him  from  behind,  and  if  he  sinks  pull  him  op 
by  his  hair,  or  ruse  him  by  placing  the  hands 
under  the  arm  pits ;  if  he  is  an  exhausted  swim- 
mer, he  may  be  supported  by  placing  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  swimmer  who  would 
save  him. — An  iUiutrated  treatise  on  swimming, 
with  full  directions  for  learners,  maj  be  found 
In  Walker's  "Uanly  Ezerdaes"  (11th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, I860). 
SWUtE.  SeeHoo. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Indiana,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860}  13,698.  The  surfBce  is  ondulatiiig  and 
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tlie  mH  fertflfi.  The  })rodiiotions  in  1800  ver» 
401,884  boBhelfl  of  Indian  corn,  78,160  of  wheat, 
44,456  of  oats,  and  9,Y60  tons  of  haj.  There 
wen  8  grist  ndlls,  12  saw  edIIIb,  4  tanneries  27 
churches,  and  8,641  pmdla  attending  pablio 
Mhools.  It  was  settled  by  Swiss  m  1803. 
Ctoital,  Veri^. 

BWITZEBLANB  (Lat  BthetM  ;  Ger. 
JMmek;  Vt.  La  8ttiau%  a  federal  republic  of 
oentnl  Europe,  sitoated  between  lat.  40"  SO* 
and  4r  60*  N.,  and  long.  0°  and  10^  86'  E.  It 
la  boanded  K.  and  E.  hj  Germany,  S.  by  Italy, 


and  W.  by  Franee,  and  nearly  the  entire  boun- 
dary line  is  formed  by  rivers  (the  Rhine  and 
Doabs),  lakes  (of  Constance  and  Geneva),  and 
mountains  (the  Alps  and  Jura).  In  its  greatest 
length,  which  ia  near  the  parallel  of  46°  86' 
N.,it  measures  216  m.;  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  of  9"  E.,  140  m. 
In  1862  Switzerland  oondsted  of  22  cantons, 
or,  as  8  cantons,  Uuterwalden,  Appenzellnand 
Basel,  are  divided  into  2  independent  half  can- 
tons each,  of  26  states,  the  area  and  popiUation 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  tlie  foUowuig  table: 


ZAfich  

B«n  

Looame  

Uri  

BehwTta  

CDtenraldsn  Obinddni , 
rtatennldaa  mdwiUlM). 

Obrna   

Zmg  

fr^tKuy  orFrlbourg... 
Solmm  or  Bolothnrn  

Bw)  atf.  

BaMlCooDbT  

SehUThmiueii  

App«ai«ll  Oatm  BbodM. 
Appeuell  Inner  BbodM. 

St.  0»ll  

OriMnia  or  Oranbflndten . 

Aiofta  or  iUsori*  

tliizrgsa  or  TbiugoTl*. . . 

TMdo  or  Tcwln  

Tmd  

Ttkf*  

StmkUUl  

9mm  


«s» 
s,<u 
m 

418 
808 

1B6 

m 
»1 

683 

m 

10 
IM 
118 
lOfl 

SI 
781 

«,7« 
ESS 
881 
1,088 
1^ 
S,019 
SOS 

111 


Pop.  la  ISMk        1b  IBU. 


«»,n6 

458,801 
189,848 
14,000 
44,168 
18,7W 
11.830 
80,318 
1T,4«1 
»,S»1 
W,074 
2»,n6 
47^ 
85,800 
48,081 
11^» 
169,085 
80,B»B 
10>,8S8 
68jm8 
J17,7M 
19»;»75 
S1,U« 
70,788 
«4,14« 


Total   15.147     8,802.740    2,684,840    1,010,480  1,488,898 


867,041 
4<8,&10 
180,»«0 
14,761 
46,191 
18,809 
11,9«1 
88,460 
19,661 
100,970 
69,087 

4i,asi 

61,778 
8a,6M 
48,604 
18,080 

161,091 
91,177 

1»1,<00 
90,847 

181,89« 

818,606 
90,880 

68345 


Cklt»llc*. 


11,497 
08.078 
188,848 
14,728 
44,6«» 
18,801 
11,006 
0,866 
19,085 
90,868 
69,799 
9,996 
9,684 
8,080 
8,848 
11,896 
ni,08T 
80.008 


88,103 
181,841 
18,961 
90J69 
9349 


B*ronii«L 


SOIJMW 
406,868 
8,6*7 
89 
089 
90 
00 
«JW8 

«n 

16^078 
9,686 
80.886 
41,781 
88.489 
4S,88» 
188 
69,803 
08,166 
104,885 
67,861 
118 
199,460 
697 
77,476 
40,866 


ZQrtah. 

Bem. 

Loeema, 

AltorC 

Bcbwyti. 

Skmen. 

Btant. 

Otuna. 

FrojbOTg. 

Bolenn. 

BueL 

LlMtbll. 

SelwffluuiMn. 

HeiiMii  and  Ikofn  (aUsnsto)]^ 

AppenuU. 

8L  Oall. 

Ctaor  orColra. 

Aarao. 

Franenfeld. 

Lugano. 

Lausanne. 

Slon  or  Sltten. 

NeofiibUaL 

Ooneva. 


The  statement  of  the  area  of  the  several  can- 
tons rests  on  the  trigonometrical  calculations 
recently  made  under  the  direction  of  Geu.  Dq- 
Ibnr;  but  that  of  the  cantmu  of  Bem,  Uri, 
laerane,  and  TJnterwalden  is  based  npcu  an 
apprwdmailin  estimate.  The  population  baa 
inoreaaed  Mnoe  1816  about  60  per  cent.,  more 
slowly  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
BrHatiif  bat  in  a  larger  ratio  than  that  of  France. 
Genera,  Basel,  and  Neufohfltel  have  increased 
neatiy  100  per  cent ;  Luoeme  and  Bem  more 
than  60;  Zorich  nearly  60;  while  Uri,  Appen- 
seU,  Uuterwalden,  and  Schaffhaasen  have  re- 
mained nearly  stationary.  Since  1660  Lncem& 
Obwalden,  Soleure,  and  Aai^u  show  a  small 
decrease.    In  1860  there  were  92  towns,  68 
hamlets,  and  6,800  villages.    The  popnliUion 
of  the  towns  was  4^,600;  the  largest  are  Ge- 
neva, Bem,  Basel,  and  ZOrioh.   The  difference 
of  language  still  existing  points  to  the  differ- 
eneemcffuria  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
eantona.   ^e  N.,  N.  E,,  and  central  cantons 
^eak  a  German  dialect ;  the  French  prevuls 
in  the  eanttnis  of  Vand,  Genera,  and  Neufchft- 
tel,  and  in  a  part  of  the  cantons  of  Yalais, 
IVeybnrg,  and  Bern ;  the  Italian  in  the  canton 
of  llcino  and  in  a  part  of  Grisons;  and  the 
Ronumsh,  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Latin, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  oome  near  the 
ooUoqoial  dialect  alleged  to  have  been  in  use 
among  tihe  Bomans,  in  a  part  of  Griscns.  The 
pt^mlatton  peaking  these  4  languages  la  eatl- 
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mated  by  Eolb  (Sandhueh  der  tergleiehendm 
Slatittik,  1860)  as  follows :  German,  1,750,000 ; 
French,  660,000:  Italian,  180,000;  Eomandi, 
46,000. — Switzerland  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable countries  of  the  globe  for  its  magni- 
Heeut  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  is  the  most 
moantainons  district  of  Europe,  and,  with  tJie 
■Tyrol  and  Savoy,  the  most  elevated.  Even  the 
most  level  part  in  the  N.  presents  mountains 
rising  upward  of  2,000  feet  It  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Alps,  of 
which  the  8  following  groups,  with  their  vari- 
ous offshoots,  belong  properly  to  Switzerland : 
1,  the  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  which,  com- 
mencing near  Monte  Boea,  run  through  Valfus 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bh^ne,  by  St.  Gothai^ 
to  tiie  Moschelhom  and  t^e  Berahardino  in 
the  Grisons,  and  separate  Switzerland  from 
Lombardy;  2,  the  Bhstian  Alps,  whidi  run 
from  the  Bembardino  through  the  whole  of 
the  Orisons  and  the  Tyrol,  and  sonthward  to 
IConte  Pelegrino ;  8,  the  Pennine  Alps,  whidi 
border  upon  Value,  and  separate  that  canton 
fkrom  Savoy  and  I^edmont  As  to  their  height 
the  Alps  are  generally  divided  into  the  High 
Alps,  rising  from  8,000  to  15,000  feet  above  tLe 
level  <^  the  sea,  and  covered  with  petpetual 
snow  and  ice ;  the  Kiddle  Alps,  beginning  at 
about  6,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  to 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation ;  and  the  Low 
Alps,  commencing  with  an  elevation  of  about 
8,000  fiMt.  The  principal  Alpine  Bummits  are 
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HoQte  Bosa  mYalwa,  10,150  feet;  the  Hotter- 
horn  ia  Yalfua,  14,784;  the  Finsteraarhom  in 
Bern,  14,106;  the  peak  of  the  Faroa,  Mt  St 
Gothard,  14,087 ;  the  Jnngfran  in  Bern,  18,718 ; 
the  MOnohhom  in  Bern,  13,498 :  Ihe  Schreok- 
hom  in  Beni.  18,886 ;  and  the  JEiger  in  Bern, 
18,076.  Beside  these,  there  are  4  summits 
rating  from  13,000  to  12,000;  8  from  13,000 
to  M,000  ;  9  from  11,000  to  10,000;  and  19 
from  10,000  to  6,400.  To  the  west  of  the  Alps, 
idoQg  the  boandaries  of  France,  raos  a  ridge 
of  the  Jara  mountains  lower  than  the  Alps, 
but  presentiog  many  pictaresqne  points  of 
scenery  and  beautifol  valleys.  The  Jura  is 
□nited  with  the  Alps  by  the  Jorat,  which  runs 
through  the  canton  of  Vaud.  The  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  are  the  reservoirs  which  feed  some 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  western  Europe.  The 
Bhine  ana  Bh6ne  rise  in  Switzerland.  The 
former  has  its  8  soaroes,  the  Upper,  IGddle, 
■nd  Farther  Rhine,  in  the  lUisetiaD  Alps,  ana 
pnrsnes  in  Switzerland  or  on  its  E.  aad  N. 
Dorden  a  course  of  above  200  ro.  Among  its 
affluents  is  the  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  S.  £. 
mountfuns  of  Bern,  receives  the  Simmen,  Saane, 
Emmeo,  Reuss,  and  lamtaat,  and  carries  to  the 
Rhine  the  waters  of  14  cantons.  The  BhAne, 
which  rises  in  a  glacier  of  the  Furca,  receives 
the  Visp,  Borgne,  and  Dranse,  and  after  quit- 
ting the  canton  of  Geneva  becomes  a  French 
river.  The  Ticino  flows  through  the  canton  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  passes  through 
Lago  Maggiore  into  Italy ;  and  the  Inn  waters 
a  part  of  the  oanton  of  Griaona.  Switzerland 
oootains  a  consfderaUe  number  of  lakes,  tiie 
most  important  of  wMoh  are  the  lake  of  Gene- 
va, the  ancient  Lemanus,  and  l^ose  of  Con- 
stance, Neufoh&tel,  Bienne,  Lucerne,  Z&rioh, 
Zng,  iuid  Sarnen ;  and  S.  of  the  Alps  the  lake  of 
Lu^mo  and  the  Isgo  Mag^ore.  Most  of  these 
lakes  are  traversed  by  steamboats. — ^The  jnore 
marked  geological  features  of  Switzerland  have 
been  noticed  in  the  articles  Alps  and  Jdra  ; 
and  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  former  moan- 
tains,  which  have  been  most  carefully  studied, 
and  which  throw  so  much  light  n^n  the  dy- 
namics of  geology,  have  been  specially  treated 
in  the  article  Gla.oibb.  Ko  country  posseasee 
greater  interest  for  geologists  tiian  Switzerland, 
whose  formations  are  exhibited  upon  the  grand- 
est Boale,  and  reveal  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner the  metamorphism  to  which  rodfes  axe 
subject,  converting  strata  of  eomparativdy  re- 
cent formation  into  schistose  and  crystalline 
rooks ;  bot  its  mineral  resources  are  of  no  mat 
importance.  Its  iron  mines  produce  from 
10,000  to  16,000  tons  annually;  its  lead  mines 
600  tons ;  and  its  copper  mines  about  260  tons. 
Anthracite  of  inferior  quality  is  found  in  sev- 
eral  places,  as  Ontre-Rhdne,  Salvant,  and  I^ 
rable,  in  Valais,  &c.  The  salt  mines  near  Basel 

S'eld  about  11,000  tons  annually,  and  those  at 
ex  (Vaud)  2,000  tons.  Gypsum  is  found  with 
the  salt  The  other  mineral  products  are  of 
little  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mJneral  springs,  ot  whiob  Hiere  are  a  large 


number,  and  among  them  many  fiunons  as  wa- 
tering places.  The  most  celebrated  are  Leak 
(Valais),  St  Maurioe  in  the  valley  of  Engadin 
(GriBOUB),  Ffbffers  (St  Gall),  Baden  (Aargau), 
and  Schmznaoh  (Aai^ran).— To  the  tourist 
Switzerland  presents  a  great  abundance  of  nat- 
ural curiosities.  There  are  many  points  of  view 
whence  the  semi-ciroular  array  of  Alpine  peaks, 
presented  at  once  to  the  eye,  extends  for  more 
than  120  m.,  and  comprises  between  200  and 
800  distinct  sunmuts,  capped  with  snow,  or 
bristling  with  bare  rocks.  Of  the  hdghts  com- 
manding such  Alpine  panoramas  the  Righi  is 
probably  the  finest,  as  it  is  certunly  one  of  the 
most  accessible ;  some  give  preference  to  Uie 
Fanlhorn,  from  its  proximity  to  the  great  chain, 
and  the  High  Alps  rising  close  at  hand  are  seen 
from  it  to  great  advantage.  For  a  near  view 
of  Alpine  scenery,  amid  the  reoessea  of  the 
mountfuns,  the  epots  which  afford  a  oonoentra- 
tion  of  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  objocte 
are  the  valleys  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  those 
which  descend  from  the  Honte  Rosa,  especially 
the  valleys  of  Zermatt  in  Value  and  Macu- 
gnaga  in  Piedmont,  and  those  around  the  base 
of  MoDt  Blano,  including  Ohamonni  in  Savoy. 
In  these  districts,  the  glaciers,  the  most  charao- 
teristio  feature  of  the  country,  are  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Switzerland  has  numer- 
ous waterfalls.  The  fall  of  the  Rhine  deserves 
the  first  rank  from  the  volume  of  water ;  but 
it  is  rather  a  cataract  than  a  cascade,  as  it 
wants  height  Other  celebrated  falls  are :  the 
fall  of  the  Aar,  at  Handeok,  Bern;  the  Btanb- 
badi  or  Dust  fall,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland; 
the  Giesbaoh,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz ;  tiie  fall 
of  the  Sallenche,  near  Uartiniy,  Valais,  some- 
times called  Pissevaohe;  Beichenbaoh  falls 
near  Meyriogen ;  the  fall  of  Pianazzo  on  the 
SplQgen,  Grisous;  and  the  Tonrtemagne  fall, 
near  the  Simplon  road,  in  Valais.  The  princi- 
pal and  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
passes  are  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gothard,  the 
Splftgen,  and  the  Bemardin,  both  as  reo^rda 
their  scenery  and  tiie  magnificent  and  skilfully 
constmcted  carriage  roads  which  have  been 
made  over  them.  Of  passes  not  traversed  by 
carriage  roads,  the  most  striking  in  point  <^ 
scenery  are  those  of  the  Honte  Moro  and  Oer- 
vin  under  Ifonte  Rosa,  betwem  the  Valau  and 
Piedmont;  tiie  TMe  Nmre  uid  Ool  de  Balm& 
leading  to  Ohamonni ;  the  Grimsel,  Furca,  and 
Griea,  branching  oflT  at  the  head  of  the  vaUoj 
of  the  RhAne ;  the  Gemmi,  between  Bern  and 
ValiUB,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  passes ; 
and  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  chiefiy  visited  on 
account  of  its  celebrated  hospiee.  Of  the  Al- 
pine defiles  no  other  approacnes  the  ravine  of 
the  Via  Uala,  on  the  Upper  Rhine  in  Qrisona, 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  terrific  scenes 
anywhere  among  the  Alps.  The  gorge  of  the 
Schdilenen  on  the  St  Gothard,  that  of  Gondo 
on  the  Simplon,  and  that  extraordinary  glen 
in  whose  depths  the  baths  of  Pfeffm  are  sunk, 
also  deserve  mention.  The  £am  dm  Vaeket 
(Qer.  KvhreUiM^  are  a  claai  of  melodieB  i«6- 
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Tidlfiig  among  and  peciiUar  to  the  AljAm  val- 
leys.  Almost  every  TsUej  has  an  ur  of  Its 
own,  but  the  oiiginal  air  is  s^d  to  be  that  of 
Appenzell. — The  climate  is  more  severe  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  gec^aphical  pod- 
tioa  of  Switxerland.  On  the  hwhest  sammits 
saow  and  ice  are  perpetoal.  In  the  lower 
monntaios  and  on  the  table  land  snow  falls 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  other  coontries 
of  &e  same  latitade  in  Europe.  In  Yalais  the 
fig  and  grape  ripen  at  the  foot  of  ioe-clad  moon- 
tains,  whUe  near  their  snmmita  the  rhododen- 
dron and  the  lichen  grow  at  the  limit  of  the 
ntowline.  Hie  canton  (^Tioino  has  the  olimate 
of  Italj,  7et  the  weather  is  more  changeable. 
Switzemnd-is  on  the  whole  a  vei7  healthy 
eouAtry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  in 
swampy  or  very  narrow  and  deep  ralleTS.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  country  of  the  Jura  suf- 
fered mnch  from  earthquakes,  which  have  en- 
tirely ceased,  for  several  centuries;  but  floods, 
avalanches,  and  snow  storms  still  threaten  the 
inhabitants  witli  frequent  dangers.  Aboat  two 
thirds  of  the  surface  consists  of  lakes  and  other 
wi^rs,  glaciers,  naked  rocks,  and  other  unin- 
habitable heights.  Some  districts  are  very 
fruitful,  yet  t^e  grain  raised  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  population.  The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Bliine,  BbAne,  Beuss,  Limmat, 
and  Thur  (an  alflnent  of  the  Rhine),  and  in 
some  places  ripens  at  2,100  feet  above  ihe  sea. 
Ilax  axid  hemp  are  eztenrively  grown.  Irri- 
gation is  jndioionsly  managed,  and  in  general 
agriculture  is  making  progress.  The  forests 
cover  about  17  per  oeut.  of  the  soil,  and  al- 
tiiongh  their  cultivation  is  yet  imperfect,  the 
production  of  timber  exceeds  the  home  con- 
sumption. Fishing  still  yields  connderable 
produce,  but  banting  is  no  longer  practised  to 
the  sam^  extent  as  formerly ;  the  chamois  has 
become  rare,  and  the  ibex  is  no  more  found. 
Switzerland  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  ex- 
cellent pastures ;  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle  are 
those  of  the  Simmenthal  (Bern),  Gessenay, 
OmySre  (Freybuig),  Zng,  and  Schwytz.  There 
are  about  900,000  homed  cattle,  abont  one 
fonrti)  of  which  are  milch  cows,  106,000  hor- 
ses, 460,000  sheep,  847,000  pats,  and  818,000 
swine.  The  sheep  and  swme  do  not  supply 
the  home  demand.  The  best  cheese  is  made  in 
the  Emmenthal,  Saanenthal,  and  Simmenthal, 
in  GruySre  and  Urseren  (Uri),  and  in  Uie  val- 
leys of  the  Emmen,  Saane,  and  Simmen, — East- 
em  Switzerland  has  been  for  more  than  160 
years  the  seat  of  flourishtDg  manufactories.  To 
a  smaller  degree  manufacturing  industry  pros- 
pers in  the  W.  and  N.  cantons.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  Appenzell  and 
St  Gall ;  silks  are  woven  in  ZQrich  and  Basel, 
and  linens  at  Bern.  Of  great  importance  ia 
the  mann&cture  of  watches  in  the  W.  cantons 
and  they  conatitnta  an  important  article  of 
export— The  commerce  of  Switzerland  stands 
in  feirproportion  to  its  well  developed  indus- 
try. Tne  valne     the  ferdgn  trade  in  1866 


was  Mt  down  at  $90,000,000,  and  of  Hie  do- 
mestic trade  at  $186,000,000.    It  increased 

rapidly  nntil  1868,  since  which  it  has  deoreaaed 
somewhat,  though  not  probably  below  the 
value  in  1866.  Most  of  tne  duties  being  spe- 
cific, it  is  easier  to  state  the  quantity  of  the 
articles  imported  or  exported  than  their  values. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  of  bread- 
BtnffB  and  coal  imported  into  Switzerland  gives 
ample  proof  of  the  development  of  its  industry 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  population.  In  1866 
there  were  imported  only  480,606  cwt.  of  coal, 
but  in  1860  no  less  than  2,270,976  cwt.  Of 
breadstoflb  (grun,  flour,  rice)  the  importation 
increased  from  2,8iU,191  cwt.  in  1860  to  8,717,- 
770  cwt  in  1860;  of  potatoes,  frcnn  61,870  ovt 
In  1868  to  877,826  owt  in  1860.  The  Mow- 
ing statement  diows  the  qnantitiea  of  the  prin- 
dpal  srtiolea  ot  import  uid  es^rt  dnring  the 
yean  1669  and  1860: 

I»oam 


AitUlM. 


Breadatutb  

Potatoes  

Gcwlud  ooke  

&*w  ootUm  

Cotton  Torn  aitd  twlit,  

Cotton  good*  

NtUlM  Uonoit  

Butter  and  uid  

Cblcorr  

Fig  and  atiMt  tron.  wti«,   

Cast  Iron,  ated, and bMrawan.... 

OlaMware  

CofllM  

Salt  

6ak,t»«andfloM  

T<AMeo  

Wontod  and  w«<dlea  gooda  

WIno  iiZ7.  

Suitaraitd  molawai  


ISM.— Cwt 


2&4.404 

«,0M 

ST,B4S 

&a,2H 

»8,4S8 
UMTS 
48.S80 
141.SSS 

S8,884 
100,141 
SS.80* 

tio,su 


■sn.— Cwt. 


8,T1I,7W 

a8S,0U 
7,474 


S&840 
84,768 
U,81K 
84S,m 

84,718 
I80,0M 


8&MS 
lOMST 
4S^18 


Xxpona. 


ArtklM. 


Cotton  yam  and  twlit  

Cotton  aood*^  ,  

Baw  cotton  

Iron,  stoel.  and  hardwaro  

BreMstoA  and  peaa  

Wooden  ware  and  (tamltnre  

ChtKM  

UachlDca  and  parta  of  macUncrj 

Bilk  and  mixed  sltk  gooda  

Baw  and  floea  aUk  

Vatcbee  

Atalntho  

Straw  gooda  

Worated  and  woollon  gooda  


ItU.— Cwk  lt«L— 0>k 


tuns 

147,088 
10^710 
•19Mti 
S7,66S 
0,867 
140.sn 
ftS^ 
88,188 
0.SC7 
8,188 
8,96» 
8,506 
S,S14 


8B,«M 
1CS.091 

miu 

81,081 
23,818 
11,481 
I4«,78t 
48,480 
88,784 
10,788 
1,790 
0,047 
i8S8 
8,17B 


The  total  revenue  from  customs  in  1869  was 
$1,480,821,  and  in  18G0  $1,668,186,  of  which 
sum  the  current  expenses  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment take  11  per  cent,  and  $600,000  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  cantons  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  former  customs  revenues,  leaving 
abont  $800,000  to  the  federal  treasury. — The 
aggregate  length  of  all  chartered  rulroad  lines, 
Jan.  1, 1860,  was  858  leagues.  Of  these  there 
were  in  operation  197  leagues,  in  course  ei 
constraction  62,  not  yet  oommenced  99.  The 
most  important  lines  we :  united  Swiss  rail- 
road, 66  leagues;  central  railroad,  64;  north- 
east, 87;  western,  87;  eastern  and  western, 
86;  Italian,  88;  Lnkmanier,  36 ;  Freyburgand 
l4nflanne,*17  leagnes.  The  aggregate  length' 
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of  deetrfo  telegraph,  Jan.  1,  1861,  waa  601 
leagues,  the  number  4of  atations  145,  and  the 
total  nnmber  of  telegrams,  not  incladmg  those 
passing  throngh  Swiss  territory  from  foreign 
ooODtriea,  was  259,849  in  1869  and  876,968  in 
1860.  The  reveaae  was  $1 17.728  in  the  former 
year,  and  $97,667  In  the  latter ;  the  expendi- 
ture $100,098  in  1869,  and  $87,971  in  I860.— 
Switzerland  has  8  nniverntiee,  at  Basel,  Banu 
and  Zorioh,  the  3  latter  of  which  wen  fonnded 
In  the  present  oentnry  after  German  modela. 
Then  are  also  3  aoademies,  at  Qenepa  and 
Lanaaime,  at  whioh  HmcAogj,  law,  and  i^oso* 
phy  are  tanght;  and  8  lycenms,  at  Sion,  I3n- 
sieoeln,  Sohaffhausen,  Logano,  Chnr,  Laceme, 
flveybarg,  and  Soleore,  each  having  faonltiee 
of  tiieology  and  philosophy,  and  some  also  of 
law.  All  the  mdversities  and  academiea  are 
Ftoteatant,  and  all  the  lycenms  except  that  at 
Schaffhansen  are  Roman  Catholic  institations. 
There  arQ  gymnasia  and  cantonal  schools  in 
neArly  every  canton.  The  new  federal  consti- 
tQtion  of  1648  provided  for  the  establiahmwt 
of  a  federal  university  (the  8  above  mentioned 
being  cantonal  institutions),  and  a  committee 
appointed  for  drafting  a  plan  submitted  its  re- 
port tn  1861  to  the  federal  diet;  bnt  the  con- 
flicting d^ms  ct  several  cantons  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nniversity,  and  of  the  Reformed 
and  Boman  Oatholto  onnrohee  as  to  its  o^ani- 

•  zation,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  execution 
ci  the  plan.  A  federal  polytechnic  shool  was, 
however,  fonnded  in  1864  at  Zurich,  and  soon 
attuned  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  celeh- 
'  rity.  The  number  of  pnblio  schools  amounts  to 
about  6,600,  educating  upward  of  850,000  pu- 
pils. The  expenses  of  public  instruotion'  are 
partly  paid  by  the  commanities  (about 4,600,000 
mmcs),  partly  by  special  school  ftmds,  and  putly 
by  appropriations  of  the  cantonal  governments 
(abont  900,000  fi-audi).  Many  priyate  educa- 
tUmA  institntiona  have  gahied  a  world-wide 
oelebrilyinnoe  dqra  of  Pestalom  and  Fel- 
Imibcffg,  who  eonduoted  establishments  of  this 
kind  at  Tverdun  (Vand)  and  HofWyl  (Bern). 
A  m^rity  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants, 
bntthe  Roman  Oatholics  are  most  numerous 
in  11  cantons  and  one  half  canton,  viz.:  Ln- 
omie,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zog,  Frey- 
bnrg,  Valais,  Soleure,  Ticino,  St.  Gall,  and 
Geneva,  and  Appenz^  Inner  Rhodes.  They 
have  6  Ushops,  viz. :  of  Basel  (residing  at 
Soleure),  Cbur,  St.  QaQ,  Lausanne  (redding  in 
Freyburg),  and  Bion.  The  who!©  of  the  can- 
ton of  Ticino  and  a  few  congregations  in  Gri- 
80D8  were  formerly  under  the  jurisdiotioQ  of 
the  arohUshop  of  IGlan  and  the  bishop  of  Gomo 
In  Lombaidy :  bnt  the  government  of  Heine  aa 
well  as  the  ftderal  government  have  protested 
against  the  conUnnance  of  this  ralatioo,  and 
demanded  of  the  pope  the  establlahment  of  a 
new  Swiss  bishopric  in  that  canton.  The  Je- 
snits  and  Redemptorists  are  by  an  express  pro- 
vidon  of  the  federal  constitution  excluded  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  nomber  of  the  convents 

'of  other  leUgloBS  orders  lias  beeMomewhat 


reduced  daring  the  present  oentnry,  yet  it  stiH 
amounts  to  over  100.  The  Protestants  belong 
mostly  to  the  Reformed  church,  which  Is  con- 
sidered the  state  church  in  all  the  cantons  ex- 
cept Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug, 
Froyburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Ticino,  which 
have  bnt  an  inedgnificant  Protestant  popnls- 
tktn.  Since  1867  deputies  of  the  Rafonned 
cantonal  oharches  meet  annually  in  a  Helvetic 
oonferenoe.  Faeolties  <^  Protestant  Iheok^ 
are  oonneoted  with  the  nniverrities  <rf  Beni, 
Zoriehf  and  Basd,  and  there  are  also  eeverai 
theologieal  schools  in  IVench  Switsarland. 
Basel  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  missionary  and 
Bible  society  of  continental  Europe,  while  the 
reli^ous  societies  of  French  Switzerland  have 
thnr  centre  in  Geneva.  Free  churdies  (Vre^ 
byterian  or  Independent)  have  been  formed 
dnring  the  present  century  by  secession  from 
the  state  chnrches,  and  are  especially  nnmer- 
OQS  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vand,  in  each 
of  which  they  have  also  a  theological  eohooL 
The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  oongregationa 
in  several  cantons,  and  the  former  also  a  book 
concern  at  ZQrioh.  In  1860  the  number  of 
Jews,  who  lire  mostly  in  a  few  commanities  of 
the  canton  of  Aargan^vaa  abont  800.  Thennnt- 
ber  oi  periodicals  published  in  Switzerland  at 
the  dose  of  1860  was  precisely  800,  of  whidi 
9  were  published  daUy,  28  6  times  a  week,  20 
8  times  a  week,  66  semi-weekly,  117  weekly, 
31  twice  a  month,  and  the  renuunder  monthly. 
The  total  number  was  increased  in  1861  to  818, 
of  which  310  were  in  German,  78  in  French,  9 
in  Italian,  and  8  in  Romansb.  The  proportion 
of  periodicals  to  the  population  is  1  to  7,97S, 
while  in  France  it  is  ooly  1  to  26,400.  In  7 
years,  from  1868  to  1860,  tiie  aggregate  nnmbw 
of  copies  of  periodicals  issued  in  Switzerland 
increased  from  9,484,000  to  16.600,000.— Hie 
present  federal  constitution  of  Switzerland, 
which  SQperseded  the  federal  oontraet  <^  Aug; 
7, 1816,  and  changed  the  federal  onion  atatea 
into  a  federal  repnhlie,  was  promulgated  Sept 
18,  1848.  It  provides  that  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  are  not  expressly  trazuferred 
to  the  confederacy  are  exercised  by  the  35  can- 
tons and  half  cantoiu.  Among  the  p-rerogar 
tives  of  the  federal  goveminent  are  tiie  rights  of 
declaring  war,  of  conduding  peace  or  treaties, 
and  of  smding  dii^omatic  representatives.  The 
formation  of  separate  allianoes  between  the  can- 
tons, without  special  permisnon,  is  prohibited. 
The  constitution  of  every  canton  Is  guaranteed, 
if  it  is  republican  in  form,  if  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  people,  and  if  it  can  be  revised  on  the  de- 
mand  of  a  nu\jority  of  the  citizens.  All  Swiss 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  the  former  relation 
ct  sabjeots  as  well  as  all  privil^es  oi  place  or 
birth  are  abolished.  All  Swiss  who  are  Ohris- 
tians  have  the  right  of  settling  in  any  canton, 
and  ofacquiring  foil  civil  rights.  All  recognized 
Christian  denominations  eqjoy  liberty  of  reli- 
gious woTBhip.  Liberty  of  tiie  press,  of  peti- 
tion, and  of  association  is  gnaranteed;  bnt  the 
Jesolts  and  all  reUg^as  orwrs  and  assooiatioos 
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vbkb  are  affiliated  to  them  are  prohibited.  %>iis  tiie  pet^e  have  tiie  rif^t  of  vetoing  evny 

Tbe  confederacy  has  the  right  of  aending  away  bill  paased  by  the  grand  connciL   In  most  of 

dangerooB  foreigners.   The  legislative  power  the  cantons  the  members  of  the  grand  council 

it  vetted  in  the  f^eral  assembly,  which  ooosists  receive  do  pay.   Instead  of  printed  law  books, 

of  anatbnal  connoil  (IfatuMudrath)  and  acoon-  some  of  the  smaller  cantons  ased  until  recently 

dl  (Estates  (iSeA*u2era(A).  The  national  council  written  traditions;  the  practice  is  howevier 

ooBsistB  of  deputies  of  the  people,  in  the  raUo  now  disappearing,  and  nearly  every  canton  has 

of  aboat  1  for  every  20,000  persons,  so  that  its  printed  code  of  laws.   Uauy  old  Germanic 

avery  canton  and  every  indepeodent  half  can-  elements  are  to  be  found  in  Swiss  law ;  the 

ton  poeseeses  the  rig^t  of  eleoting  at  least  1  Roman  law  has  had  a  predominating  influence 

eoamnw.  The  el^toral  law  <n  Deo.  1860,  only  in  a  few  border  cantons.  The  mi^itution 

dnidad  Bwitzerland  into  46  eteettml  distriots,  iii  the  jary,  whioh  was  first  tried  in  Geneva, 

vtiA  eleet  ISO  del^;atea.  Hie  nadonal  oonn-  has  dnoe  Men  introduced  into  Vand,  Bern, 

dl  is  elected  for  the  torm  of  8  years,  and  every  ZQrich,  and  several  other  cantons. — ^The  flnan- 

adzm  who  is  20  years  of  age  has  the  right  of  ces  of  SwitzerUmd  are  in  a  very  fitvorable  coui- 

votiiig  and  ia  el^ble.   Natnralized  citizens  diUtm.  Only  s  few  cantons  have  a  pnblio 

mj  Be  elected  after  having  been  citizens  for  6  debt,  and  some,  as  Zturich  and  Bern,  possess  a 

Tears.  The  national  council  elects  for  every  Wge  pntdic  property.   The  taxes  are  nowhere 

regular  and  every  extraordinary  sesmon  a  preei-  heavy,  and  in  some  cantons  there  are  no  direct 

dent  and  vice-prraident,  the  fonner  of  whom  taxes.   The  federal  debt  incun«d  by  the  war 

ii  not  eligible  during  the  next  following  regu-  of  the  Sonderbond  has  already  been  liquidated, 

lar  session.  The  council  of  states  has  41  mem-  The  budget  for  1860  was  as  follows  f 

bers,  2  for  every  canton  and  1  for  eveiy  half  Baomm. 

amton    The  memb^of  the  national  coun<^  j._ifoeiptaih«nmi,rt.to«rf«piw....  8&mm 

tre  paid  out  of  tiie  federal  treasury,  tnose  of  ii^LnUrMt  on  tOnaoti  cmpitai  uA  nib- 

the  conndl  of  statea  by  the  cantons.  Theex-        ».»'^t":;"-;"i-v-vv;^  «>^«« 

aortlTepowerisexerebedbya&denlooundl,  nL-Mo«.opoii««.d«iminW«tion:^  ^ 

coBflsiing  of  7  membos,  who  are  chosen  fcur  a      ^-   I'g^on  m 

term  rtf  8  years  by  tiie  federal  assembly  (the  J                         4^ls»  so 

nBdnuI  eoonoil  and  the  coonetl  of  states  in      4.  Powder   ijtmis  n 

joint  session).   They  divide  among  themselves  1?=?'^°^  

the  7  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  post       t.  PoirUchnio  w>baoi   S6.1S8  8i-3i,U8^  si 

isd  edifices,  of  jusdoe  and  polioe,  of  finance,  of  IT.— Eecelpa  rf  um  dianeei?  «nd  reimbarw- 

wtr,  of  the  interior,  and  of  commerce  and  do-       j.  chMwir   bo 

ties,  each  member  taking  one  department  and  s.  Miuuiy  departmeBL....  UM^i 

bemg  at  the  same  time  the  substituto  in  a  second    *^  00-   M8.901  ce 

dqisrtment.   The  president  and  vice-president       Toui  „  ii,te&fiu  ii 

of  the  council  are  chosen  for  one  year  only.  BanrntraaHi 

The  federal  court,  which  is  also  chosen  by  the  j-_iatoT«t ,                       ....  ssun'w 

federal  assembly  for  a  term  of  8  years,  consists  it— ^enewi 'a^nBmia'iai^^xiami 

ofllmMnbere.   Bern  is  the  federal  ci^itid.  «Miidi   mnsw 

1%e  S  national  langnagea  are  German,  French,       OonodioftttfM-   6,6M  00 

sad  Italian.  The  oonatitntion  may  at  any  time  iW?t 

lodergoarOTialonintheregiilarwayoflegis.  .    fK«St  .TV.V::::;;  "ii»M 

Istkn;  if  thetwo  councils  disagree,  or  if  60,-       Pendona   88,ltt6i—  KMSBli 

000  citizens  demand  it,  the  question  of  a  revi-  "^^ShSSiS^mi*...       iMii«  « 

noQ  has  to  be  submitted  to  a  direct  voto  of  the'      inurior   a»fiu  87 

people.   The  revised  oonstitotion,  in  order  to  ^,Sv.V.'.::::: ::::::::  tt^S 

become  effective,  must  be  adopted  by  a  nudon-       joMm  snd  poiiM   M—  MgBU  M 

<rf  all  oiUzens  of  Switzerland  as  well  as  by  a  iT.--epectoi  kdminiatratiow:    .  ^  ... 

a^ty  of  the  cantons.   The  cantonal  consti-  5"K  :;;.".';;.';;.".".'.V.V.  IStm  « 

tations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Teiempha! .V.V.'."i    489,S56  tt 

P»ire  democracies,  m  which  the  rightsof  spver-  Sio»  «i;::.»V.:V.-.-.           M  • 

eigaty  are  exercised  by  a  generu  assembly  of       cotn^Ke   ijBMMn  as 

•U  otizeos,  which  meets  once  a  year,  mostly       Telopwha.   Vsl^  ft  «• 

in  April  or  May,  votes  upon  laws,  fixes  the  v.-Ui*»n»Un   sieo* 

tsies,  and  elects  the  cantonal  offloers.    The  •   

executive  is  caUed  Lcmdrath,  and  o«nsists  of   ll'ttSS  n 

the  eantonal  officers  and  the  councillors  (Batfyt-  ~  

*«m»)  elected  by  the  several  political  comma-       iwidt(l88(i>.„   228,2»<» 

^tiea.  *  This  ia  the  consdtotion  of  Uri,  Appea-  —The  military  establishment  of  Switzerland  is 

xeH,  Unterwaldeo,  and  Glarus.   2.  Represen-  based  upon  purely  democratic  principles.  Every 

tative  democracies,  in  which  the  people  ^ect  able-bodied  citizen  is  a  defender  of  the  repub- 

a  legislative  assembly,  called  the  grand  conn-  lie,  not  on  paper  merely  or  by  a        and  con- 

cO,  which  chooses  from  its  own  number  the  stitutional  fiotios,  but  actually.  The  federal 

mKO&vif  called  little  eottncil.  In  many  can-  army  ooi^^ts  oi  dtizens  teom  20  to  44  yeara 
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of  age,  and  is  divided  into  S  classes  according  oonntry  was  often  harassed  by  the  inTarioD 
to  age.  The  first  cloas,  oomprising  men  from  of  German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemaoni ; 
SO  to  84  years  of  age,  oonatitntos  the  active  tbe  Oeltio  and  the  Roman  elements  of  the  pop- 
field  army  (Aumug) ;  the  weoud  elaaa,  84  to  40  nlatirai  mostly  perished,  the  towns  were  aaoKeo, 
years,  the  reserre  army;  and  the  third  daaa,  and  the  com^  laid  waste.  Lithe  6th  oeidiuT 
40  to  44  years,  the  sMentary  militia  (Lmd-  the  Bnrgimdiana,  Alemanni,  and  Gothi  dlrided 
«MAr).  The  federal  government  provides  for  the  country  among  tiienuelves;  bat  the  domin- 
the  instmction  of  l&e  engineers,  u>tillery,  and  ion  exercised  by  them  was  of  short  duration, 
oavalry,  fbraisbee  part  of  the  material  of  war  and  they  were  all  in  the  6th  oentmy  brought 
to  the  oantona,  and  saperintends  the  qoality  into  snbjectioo  by  the  FnokB.  Ohristiaoity, 
of  the  material  fhrnished  by  the  oantons.  The  which  bad  already  began  to  take  root  in  Btir> 
Instmcdon  of  infantry  soldiers  requires  26  days,  gnndian  Switzerland,  oeoame  nnder  the  role 
of  riflemen  8S  days.  Alt  the  different  classes  of  the  Franks  the  religion  of  the  entire  coontry. 
are  required  to  devote  a  certunnnmber  of  days  Many  bishoprics  and  convents  were  founded, 
in  each  year  to  battalion  and  brigade  drills  and  the  bishops  and  many  abbots,  as  those  of 
and  field  manoeuvres.  The  Swiss  are  known  St.  Oall,  Einmedeln,  &c.,  obtained  great  po- 
to  be  accurate  marksmen  with  the  rifle,  and  litical  influence.  Though  wholly  incorporated 
meet  constantly  to  practise  and  eng^  in  trials  with  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  the  country 
of  skill.  There  are  dabs  and  societies  in  al-  was  in  point  of  administration  divided  into 
most  erety  valley  and  parish,  and  constant  two  parts ;  the  one,  extending  from  the  lake 
matohea  between  them ;  beside  which  a  feder-  of  Gonstance  and  tiie  Bliine  to  the  Aar  and 
al  rifle  match  is  held  every  year,  at  which  aU  St  Oothard,  was  called  Bhsetia  and  Thari* 
the  best  shots  from  the  whole  of  Switzerland  gan;  and  the  other,  comprising  Oeneva,  Va- 
meet^  contend  for  a  prize.  Annual  contests  in  ws,  Nenfoh&tel,  Bern,  Freybnrg,  Solenre, 
wresuing  (Sehvinsfette)  also  are  held  in  differ-  was  called  Little  Burgnndla.  Under  the  weak 
ent  parts  of  Switzerland,  especially  in  Bern,  Ap-  reign  of  Oharles  the  Fat,  Switzerland,  like 
penzell,  and  Unterwalden.  In  Deo.  1800,  the  many  other  parts  of  the  empire,  was  lost  to 
neld  army  nombered  81,267  men,  the  reserve  the  Franks.  The  N.  part  came  into  the  pos- 
army  48,284,  and  the  militia  61,878;  total,  seseion  of  thedukeof  Alemannia  (Swabia),and 
186,419.— The  first  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  thus  became  part  of  the  German  empire,  while 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  the  S.  part  belonged  to  Bu^nndy.  During  the 
to  have  immigrated  into  the  oonntry  from  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Hungarians,  many 
N.  E.  Their  collective  name  was  Helvetiuis.  towns,  as  St.  Gall,  Basel,  ZQricb,  and  Lucerne, 
The  high  valleys  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  were  fortified,  and  thus  rose  in  importance, 
in  the  present  canton  of  Grisons,  were  occupied  During  the  reign  of  the  emperors  of  the  house 
by  a  tribe  akia  to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etous-  of  Saxony  the  country  was  mostly  held  as  fieb 
eans,  called  tiie  RhaetianB.  In  118  B.  0.  two  by  the  vassals  of  the  empire,  in  particular  by 
tribes  of  Helvetians,  the  Hgnrini  and  Tngeni  the  bisfaoM  and  abbots,  the  counts  of  Kybaq; 
(from  which  are  derived  the  names  of  Zfirich  (Ztkrich),  Hapsburg  (Aargau),  Lenzburg  (Aar* 
and  Zog),  joined  the  Oimbri  and  Teutons  in  gau),  Bapperswyl  (St.  Gall),  and  Toggenburg 
their  inroads  into  Italy.  In  this  war  the  Hel-  (St.  Gall) ;  later  also  by  the  ooant  of  Savoy  and 
vetian  Divico,  in  107,  completely  routed  the  Ro-  the  duke  of  Zahrin^n.  Hany  of  these  noble 
mans  under  their  consul  L.  Oassiaa  Lo^nua.  families  became  exnnct  during  the  crusades; 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Oimbri  in  101,  the  Helve-  and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  towns  rose 
tians  returned  unmolested  to  their  mountains,  still  higher,  Bern  and  Freyburg  even  becoming 
followed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  scattered  rem-  free  cities  of  the  German  empire.  Zarich, 
nants  of  the  Cimbri,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Bern,  and  Basel  formed  an  alliance,  and  tried 
the  town  of  Schwytz  is  ascribed.  In  the  time  to  make  themselves  independent.  Yet  the  in- 
of  OsDsar  an  entire  tribe  of  the  Helvetians,  in-  dependence  of  Switzerland  did  not  proceed 
■tigated  by  their  leader  Orgetorix,  determined  from  them,  but  from  the  three  ancient  cantons 
to  oonauer  seats  in  Gaul,  d^troyed  their  towns  of  Sobwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  the  inhab- 
and  villages,  and  nnder  uie  command  of  Divioo  Itanta  of  which  are  believed  to  have  desomded 
■  crossed  uie  Sa^ne ;  bnt  they  were  conquered  from  immigrants  frmn  Sweden,  and  which  had 
by  Osesar  at  Bibraete  (Aatun),  and  driven  back  never  been  conqumd.  They  were  only  under 
to  their  country.  Soon  afterward  the  Helve-  the  protection  of  the  German  emperor,  near 
tinn  tribes  were  gradually  subdued  by  the  whom  their  rights  were  guarded  by  a  Ant 
Romans,  and  even  the  Rbsetiana,  who  were  the  a  coant  of  Lenzbui^,  and  afterward  a  count 
last  to  maintun  their  freedom,  were  compelled  of  Hapsburg.  The  elevation  of  Rudolph  <^ 
at  length  to  yield.  For  several  centuries  Switz-  Hapsbni^  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany 
erland  remained  a  province  of  the  Romans,  in  1278,  and  his  conquest  of  Austria  and  other 
who  introduced  their  manners,  laws,  imd  civ-  posaesnons  of  Ottooar  of  Bohemia,  greatly  in- 
ilization,  and  founded  several  towns,  as  An-  creased  the  infiuenoe  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 

Snsta  Rauracomm  (Angst,  near  Basel),  Vin-  in  Switzerluid.   The  son  of  Rudolph,  Albwt, 

onisaa  (Windisch,  in  Aai^u),  Aventicum  sought  to  incorporate  Uie  Swiss  with  Austria. 

(Avenches,  in  Vand),  and  Ebnrodnnum  (Yver-  Bern  and  Zurich  at  once  resisted  succes^ully ; 

dun).  In  the  2d,  8d,  and  4th  centuries  the  bnt  in  the  8  <^  cantons  of  Sohwyti,'Uri,  and 
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Vtttenraldenhesooceectedforatime.  neeon- 
Tmtion  entered  into  b7  88  dtatingmshed  men 

of  the  8  cantons  on  the  RQtU,  a  meadow  on 
their  common  frontier,  Not.  1,  1807,  led,  on 
Jan.  1, 1808,  to  the  expnlnon  of  the  Anstiian 
officers  and  the  destraction  of  their  castles. 
The  legend  of  Tell  belongs  to  this  period. 
The  ration  of  the  8  cantons  to  the  German 
empire  remained  at  first  unchanged;  bot  the 
war  of  Austria  for  reestablishing  its  rnlein  the 
emancipated  cantons,  vhich  lasted  with  many 
intermptions  'fbr  about  200  years,  ended  willi 
severing  dso  the  ties  which  bonnd  Switzerland 
to  Germany.  The  H^bnrn  also  lost  their 
possessions  lying  between  uie  Alps  and  tba 
Rhine,  and  their  old  family  castles  of  Hapeborg 
and  Eyborg.  The  leagne  of  thA  8  old  cantons, 
which  had  first  been  fbrmed  in  1291  and  re- 
newed in  1808,  was  again  sworn  to  and  estab- 
Ibh^  as  a  ^rpetnal  confederacy  in  1816,  after 
the  great  victory  over  the  Anstrians  at  Mor- 
garten  on  the  confines  of  Schwytz  and  Zog. 
In  1882  Laceme  joined  the  confederacy,  which 
received  the  name  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons. 
Z&rich  came  in  in  1851,  Glams  and  Zng  in 
1852,  and  Bern  in  1858,  when  the  8  united 
cantons  erected  the  "  perpetual  league  of 
the  8  old  places  of  the  confederacy,"  so  called 
because  no  new  members  were  added  to  the 
confederacy  nntU  1481,  and  these  8  (dd  ones 
etrfoyed  many  privileges  nntil  1796.  Other 
Inilluint  viotoriea  over  Austria  were  mined  at 
Bempadi  (LnoenieX  July  9, 1886^  and  at  TSk- 
ftk  (Glanu),  April  0,  1889;  aStvt  which  the 
Swiss  became  a^reasive  in  their  policy,  and 
at  length,  notwithstanding  their  defeats  at 
Arbedo  (Ticino)  in  1422  and  at  St.  Jacob  (Ba- 
sel) in  1444,  annexed  a  considerable  portion 
of  Austrian  territory.  These  protracted  wars 
awakened  snoh  a  fondness  for  war&re  that 
many  Swiss  soldiers,  not  finding  sufficient  mil- 
itary occupation  at  home,  entered  foreign  ar- 
mies, where,  until  a  very  reoeot  period,  they 
earned  the  questionable  reputation  of  being  the 
most  loy^  defenders  of  the  cause  they  had 
<mce  espoasedf  «ven  if  it  were  that  <a  des- 
potism.  There  were  aome&nes  also  internal 
dissenrions,  and  Zftrioh  from  1440  to  1460  se- 
ceded from  tbo  oonfederaOT.  As  At  this  time 
Ae  canton  of  Schwytz  had  a  predominant  in- 
fluence in  the  conncilB  of  the  confederacy,  its 
cantonal  colors  (white  and  red)  were  adopted 
as  the  confederate  ensign,  and  the  party  name 
Swiss  (Schwytz)  became  the  designation  of  the 
entire  people.  A  great  war  a^inst  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his 
times  in  W.  Europe,  was  gloriously  terminated, 
after  brilliant  victories  hod  been  gtdned  by  the 
Swiss  at  Granson  (V and)  and  Horat  (Freyburg) 
in  1476,  and  at  Nancy  in  1477.  The  admis- 
sion of  Soleure  and  Freyburg  into  the  confed- 
eracy in  1481  almost  became  the  oocation  of 
a  ctrfl  war,  which  was  however  averted  by 
the  exhortttUons  of  a  pious  hermit,  Nicholas 
von  der  Fine.  Odwrintoiud  dissenrions  were 
tarminated  I7  a  war  agidnflt  the  Gennan  em- 


peror (1498),  in  whieli  the  Swiss  Aowed 
tbeir  nmal  mvery-.  The  emperor  wss  obliged 
to  conclude  in  1499  the  peace  of  Basel,  and 
Basel  and  Schaffhausen,  in  recompense  for  fidth- 
ful  sssiBtauoe,  were  a^nitted  as  members  of 
tJie  confederacy,  to  which  in  1618  Appenzell 
was  also  added.  The  number  of  cantons  thna 
rose  to  18,  and  remained  so  until  1708.  The 
Swiss  conquered  Lombardy  for  Duke  Maximil- 
ian Sforza  in  1613,  and  routed  the  French  at 
Novara  in  1618,  but  in  1616  lost  the  great 
battle  at  Marignano ;  nevertheless  they  found 
France  willing  to  conclude  with  them  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  in  1616,  which  was  kept 
until  1798.  The  reformation  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury rent  the  oonntiy  into  two  bo^le  oamH. 
Among  ite  leaders  were  Zwingli  in  Z&riui, 
CEoolampadins  in  Basel,  Haller  and  Ibmnel  in 
Bern,  Farel  and  Oalvin  in  Geneva.  In  most 
of  the  cantons  the  reformation  was  Introduced, 
but  Lucerne,  TJri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and 
Zug  formed  a  leagne  for  the  defence  of  the  old 
faitii.  Several  wars  ensued,  in  one  of  which 
Zwingli  lost  his  life  (1681)  in  the  battle  at  Oappel 
(Znrich),  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
victorions.  Soon  afterward  peace  was  conclud- 
ed, and  every  canton  left  at  liberty  to  introdnce 
or  to  oppose  the  reformation.  Geneva  freed 
itself,  vrith  the  aid  of  Bern,  from  Savoy,  and 
became  in  16S6  a  Protestant  republic,  without 
however  bdng  admitted  into  the  oonfedomoy. 
Vand  was  also  conquered  by  Beni  from  Savoy 
in  1668  and  refomwd;  bnt  on  tiie  other  hand, 
tJie  Catholic  cantons  <^  Laceme,  Uri,  Behwytx, 
Unterwalden,  Soleure,  and  Freyburg  formed  in 
1686,  by  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  of  Milan,  the  "  golden  league"  tar  tibe 
common  defence  of  tiie  Catholic  r^i^on.  The 
religious  split  long  continued  a  prolific  source 
of  dissension  between  the  cantons.  In  1597 
the  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
religious  war,  was  separated  into  two  indepen- 
dent half  cantons,  the  Catholic  part  being 
called  Inner  Rhodes,  and  the  Reformed  Outer 
Rhodes.  In  1603  the  Reformed  were  expelled 
from  Yalais,  and  in  1620  Protestantism  was 
forcibly  snin>re8sed  in  Valtellina.  In  Giisona 
a  bloody  oivil  war  was  kindled,  in  wbioh  other 
cantons  also  took  part,  and  which  made  tibe 
country  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war  be- 
tween France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  As  the 
federal  courts  of  Germany  still  continued  to 
make  claims  on  Switzerluid  as  belonging  to 
the  German  empire,  the  Swiss  sent  the  burgo- 
master 'Weltstein  of  Basel  as  their  representa- 
tive to  the  peace  congress  of  Monster,  which  at 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  pronounced 
Switzerland  entirely  independent  <rt  Germany. 
From  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution  in  1789,  the  history  of  Switzerland 

1>reeents  few  events  of  general  importance, 
t  had  no  foreign  war,  and  the  relij^ons  con- 
tests at  home,  which  still  ooeorred  aom  time 
to  time,  were  mostly  of  short  duration.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  the  second  war  c( 
Toggenbmrg  in  1712,  when  150,000  Swiss  were 
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tn  anns  against  each  other.  Other  internal 
ecHnmotionfl  arose  oat  of  the  oligarohiofono  of 
government  which  was  Kradnallyestabliahed  in 
the  cantons  of  fiem,  Frejborg,  Soleare,  and 
Lnoeme,  and  oat  of  the  oppressed  oondiUon 
of  the  aabjeoted  territories  whose  inhabitants 
were  exoladed  from  all  political  rights.  In  1798 
two  French  armies  muehed,  wi&ont  any  re- 
spectable pretext,  into  Swiss  territory,  captnred 
oa  March  6  the  4»ty  of  Bern,  plnndered  its  ar- 
mory and  treasnry,  and  on  April  12, 1798,  pro- 
olaimed  at  Aaran  the  one  and  indivisible  Hel- 
vetlo  repablio,  divided  into  18  cantons,  with 
Aaran  as  the  federal  capital.  By  the  new  con- 
stitution Bern  was  divided  into  4  cantons,  the 
salgected  districts  of  Baden,  Thot^a,  Lugano, 
and  Belliuzona  (lloino)  erected  into  cantons, 
Zog,  Uri,  Sohwyt<  and  Unterwalden  united 
into  the  one  canton  of  the  Forest  Towns, 
and  Appenzell,  St  Gall,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Bhine  formed  into  the  canton  of  Sentis.  Ge- 
nera, Bi«me  (Bern),  and  several  other  por- 
tions of  SwiH  territory  were  inoorporated 
wUh  the  EVenob  repnb^  The  reristanoe  <tf 
the  old  forest  cantons  proved  useless,  and  the 
new  WHutitntion  was  gradually  iatroduoed, 
though  but  little  liked.  Overthrown  on  the 
entranoe  and  advance  of  the  allied  armies  mider 
Uie  command  of  Sawaroff,  it  was  reestablished 
after  the  victories  of  the  French  under  Ma»> 
s^na.  The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
in  1802  led  at  once  to  revolutions  in  almost 
every  canton,  and  a  general  diet,  oonaisting 
of  an  eqnal  number  of  deputies  from  the  for- 
m»ly  governing  and  the  governed  districts, 
was  convoked  at  Schwytz;  but  agun  France 
interfered,  12,000  French  troops  subdued  the 
old  oantons,  and  deputies  fhun  all  the  can- 
tons were  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  assmible 
at  Faria  for  the  porpose  of  reoi^aniring  Swtts- 
eriand.  On  Feb.  19,  1808,  Bonaparte  traa»< 
ndtted  to  them  the  act  of  mediation,  by  which 
the  foriner  cantonal  system  was  restored,  al- 
though the  relation  of  subjected  territories 
fwnuned  abolished.  To  the  18  old  cantons  6 
■ew  ones  were  added,  viz. :  Bt.  Gbll  and  Gri- 
sonSf  which  had  formerly  been  allied  with  the 
eonfederkcy  without  being  members,  and  Aar- 
gaa,  Thurgao,  Tieino,  and  Vaud^  which  had  been 
subjected  territories.  At  tiie  head  of  the  con- 
federacy was  again  placed  a  diet  (  TagtaUrung), 
oonsbting  of  oommiasioners,  voting  according 
to  instniotions.  It  was  to  assemble  in  turn  in 
the  oties  of  Bern,  Zarich,  lnoeme,  Basel,  Frey- 
"bmg,  and  Soleare,  and  the  barmnuaater  oS  the 
Vmrt  or  temporary  capital,  nnder  the  name  of 
Laudammcmn  of  Switzerland,  was  to  prende  at 
the  diet  and  to  attend  to  all  uie  oorrent  affairs 
of  the  year.  In  the  democratic  cantons  the 
aovereign  popular  assemblies  were  reestablish- 
ed; in  the  others  grand  and  Hide  connoils,  the 
former  being  elected-  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  the  iMter  by  the  ffrand  oouncil. 
This  new  constitution  was  on  tne  whole  well 
reoaved,  and  under  it  Switcerland  for  10  years 
ei^^rad  peace  at  hoBA  and  abroad.  Aftertbe 


battle  of  Leipsio  the  taroopa  of  the  alHed  pow- 
e»  marohed  through  Switserlaad.  Bern  and 
others  of  the  aristocratic  cantons  severed  th^ 
connection  with  the  Helvetic  government  in- 
stituted by  the  act  of  mediation,  and  civil  broils 
ensued  in  a  number  of  can  tons.  Yet  the  at- 
tMupt  to  restore  the  fnmer  wder  of  things  had 
soon  to  be  given  up,  and  a  new  constitution, 
adopted  by  the  foderal  diet  on  Hay  87, 1615, 
sworn  to  at  Zilrlch  on  Aog.  7,  and  ratified  by 
the  great  powers  of  £un^  oa  Dee.  SO,  ma- 
knowledged  all  the  19  cantons  oonstitnted 
the  act  o(  mediation,  and  added  8  new  (kus, 
Geneva,  Valais,  and  the  Prussian  prinoy>ality 
of  Neufch&tel.  The  territory  of  Switzerland 
was  enlarged  by  portious  of  land  ceded  by 
France  (the  Dat>pes  valley),  Savoy  (OarougeaM 
several  vill^es  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  on 
the  Rh6ne),  and  Austria  (Raznns,  the  Friokthal, 
Lanfenburg,  and  Bheinfelden).  The  cantons 
of  Solenre,  Orisons,  Schwytz,  and  Appenzell 
Inner  Bhodes  adopted  the  oonatitution  oalr 
with  relnetuee,  and  Kidwalden  (one  half  of 
Unterwalden)  had  to  be  coerced  into  solnnis- 
don  by  force  ct  arms.  According  to  tiie  nenr 
oonfoderati<Hi  the  cantons  goaranteed  to  each 
other  their  oonstitntion,  and  onited  for  the 
common  defence  of  their  independence.  The 
diet  was  to  assemble  annually  on  June  l*  alters 
uately  at  Bern,  Luceme,  and  Zorioh,  and  to  it 
was  reserved  the  right  of  declaring  war,  oon- 
olnding  peace,  and  forming  alliances  with  for- 
eign  powers.  The  cantons  retained,  however, 
the  right  of  forming  with  foreign  states  special 
military  aareements.  The  ezistenoe  of  the  oon- 
renta  and  cathedral  chapters  was  guaranteed 
by  a  special  article.  Ihe  administration  of 
fedwal  aflUrs,  during  the  time  that  the  diet 
was  not  in  aesnonf  was  left  to  tiie  Vor0rt,  In 
1817  Switzerland*  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Alezai^ler  of  Buaria,  Joined  the  bcij 
alliance,  and  from  1828  to  1826  it  conceded  to 
the  urgent  requests  of  the  great  powers  of  £a- ' 
rone  a  reatricticm  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  the  right  of  asylum.  The  aristoonwij 
recovered  in  most  cantons  part  of  their  former 
prerogatives,  and  several  capital  towns  greatly 
enlarged  their  influence  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
country  people.  The  French  revolution  of 
July,  1880,  led  therefore  to  violent  political 
agitations  in  Switzerland.  In  several  cantons 
tiie  country  people  rose  against  the  capital 
towns,  and  forced  them  to  reorganize  the  can- 
tonal constitutions  <Hk  a  more  liberal  and  demo- 
oratio  bads.  In  the  canton  of  Basd  a  penna- 
nent  divinon  into  two  independent  half  can* 
tons,  Basel  City  and  Basel  Coontey,  was  eflbeted 
in  1882.  In  Nov.  1682,  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Neufohfitel,  and  Basel  City,  formed  the  **leagae 
of  Samen,"  and  threatened  to  send  no  more 
oommiasioners  to  tiie  federal  diet  if  tiie  oom- 
misnoner  from  Basel  Country  were  admitted. 
The  federal  diet  interfered  with  promptness 
and  energy ;  the  aeparate  league  was  deolarad 
diaaolved,  and  the  rtAmabory  cantons  had  to 
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■slimit  to  flie  M«nl  anthorif^.  A3togfrtih«r, 
Hberal  caotonal  r^onns  were  introdtued  in 
about  two  thirds  ^  Switzerland.  Enoonraged 
b7  this  meoess,  the  pn^reesiTe  partjoonoeiTed 
also  the  plan  of  revising  the  federal  ccMutitB- 
tion,  which  seemed  to  be  inadequate  to  satisfy 
tiie  want  of  a  closer  political  nmoD.  The  dietj 
on  Jaly  17, 1882,  pronouuoed  in  favor  of  the 
TeriuoD ;  jet,  when  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  diet  were  aabjected  to  a  direot  pofmlar 
vote,  they  were  Totc^  down  bj  a  coalition  of 
the  Oatholio  and  the  radical  parties.  The  large 
Bninber  of  political  reftigees,  who  gathered  in 
Switzeiiand  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  rerdntioa- 
aiy  moTemoito  of  18&0,  involTed  tiie  eonntiT 
in  serious  diffionltiee  with  the  great  powers, 
whtdh  eomplalBed  of  the  liberly  granted  to 
tiiem  by  tiie  federal  £et  The  latter  endeavored 
to  eoneiliate  the  powers  by  several  re8oliiti<m8 
xestrioting  the  libertj  of  the  reftigees  (in  1884 
and  1888),  and  even  by  the  ezpnlmon  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  among  them  (1886);  yet  the 
^plmnatioeolBsionB  consumed.  Thedemai^of 
the  French  goTemment,  in  1888,  for  the  expvl- 
i^n  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  since  1882 
a  dtizen  of  the  canton  of  Thnrgan,  was  declined 
by  Switzerland,  and  almost  led  to  a  war,  which 
was  only  avoided  by  his  voluntary  departure. 
An  oecainon  for  new  religions  contests  was  giv- 
en  by  the  conference  at  Baden  in  1884,  at  whioh 
delegates  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Basel  Oonn^, 
Aai^n,  Thnrgan,  Lneeme,  Soleure,  aad  oL 
Oall  (the  fint  4  of  which  are  predominantly 
l^otestant),  undertook  to  Kotuate  the  rel»- 
tions  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  ohnreh  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  rcjjeoted  by  the  pope  and  the 
bishop  of  Basel  as  oontrary  to  the  rights  and 
the  spirit  of  the  choroh.  The  articles  of  the 
conference  provoked  several  insnrrections,  es- 
pedally  in  the  canton  of  Aargan,  tiie  govern* 
ment  of  which,  in  order  to  ponish  the  revolted 
Oatholio  districts,  decreed  in  1841  the  abolition 
of  all  the  convents.  Against  this  measure  most 
of  the  Oatholio  cantons  and  the  ambassador  of 
Austria  protested,  as  a  direct  violation  of  that 
article  of  the  conatituUon  of  1816  which  guar- 
anteed the  continosnoe  <^  ocmrents  and  ohap- 
tars.  Upon  Hie  represoitations  of  the  fbdml 
diet  Aargan  offered  to  restore  8  ftmale  oon- 
vents,  a  conces^n  which  did  not  satfafy  Ans- 
tria  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  but  the  federal 
^et  by  13i  votes  dismissed  the  aubjeot  from 
itsdooket(Aug.81,1848).  A  catise  of  stQl  great- 
er trouble  was  a  motion,  made  by  Aargau  at  Uie 
diet  of  1844,  for  the  expnlslon  of  the  Jesnits 
from  Switzerland.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
thediet;  bntwhen  the  (Catholic  Fom-t  Lucerne 
reeolved  (0<^  24,  1844)  to  call  the  Jesuits  to  a 
cantonal  institution,  a  great  excitement  spread 
throughout  Switzeiiand.  Two  volnnteer  ex- 
peditions (Dec  1844,  and  March,  1846)  were 
ondertAken  for  tiie  purpose  of  overthrowing 
tibe  goremmait  ttf  Laoeme,  hot  both  were  nn- 
■oeoaaaftil.  On  Uu  other  hand,  the  govem- 
nwuta  of  Vand,  Ben,  and  Zttrich,  wmoh  had 
voted  agirinattlw  aaqnUm,  had  to  give  wa^  to 


otikSM  which  were  in  &vor  of  the  prq^eet.  As 
thus  the  danger  threatening  the  eidstenoe  of 

the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  lUOTeased,  the  can- 
tons which  either  had  called  Jesuits  to  cantonal 
institutions,  or  which  patronized  them  (via.,. 
Lncwne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  TJnterwalden,  Zog, 
Freybni^,  and,  Valais),  strengthened  a  separate 
alliance  (the  "Sonderbnnd"),  which  had  al- 
ready been  formed  in  1848,  and  appointed  a 
eouncil  of  warforthe  emergenoyof  a  civil  con- 
test A  motion  of  Zurich  at  the  diet  of  1846  to 
declare  the  Sonderbund  dissolved  received  only 
10^  votes,  bnt  a  change  of  government  of  Qe- 
neva  and  St  Gall  secured  for  the  motion  a  ma- 
jority of  13i  votes  on  July  20, 1846.  One  Frot- 
eatant  canton  (NenAshfttel),  one  Protestant  half 
canton  (Basel  City),  and  <me  Oatholio  half 
canton  (Appenzell  Inner'^Bhodes)  voted  with 
the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbnnd.  In  September 
another  resolution  declared  the  ezpulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  fl*om  all  Switzerland.  The  diet 
collected  an  army  of  nearly  100,000men  under 
the  command  of  Oen.  Dufour,  and  on  Nov.  4 
resolved  to  ezecnte  the  decree  of  July  20  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Sonderbnnd  had  raised  a 
force  of  86,000,  which  was  to  be  supported  by 
a  Zandttvrm  of  47,000  men.  The  war,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  was  of  short  duration. 
The  isolated  Freybnrg  was  first  attacked,  and 
enrrendered  after  an  ina^nificant  akirmish. 
On  Nov.  28  the  anny  of  the  Sondorbnnd  was 
routed  at  GisUoon,  near  the  fiwitler  of  the 
canton  of  Luoenie;  the  connedl  of  war,  the 
gorermnent  of  Lnowne,  and  the  Jesoita  fled, 
and  all  tiie  7  cantons  submitted.  Austria, 
France,  and  Pmssiahad  openly  declared  during 
the  war  their  sympathy  with  the  Sonderbnnd, 
and  in  1848  issued  a  joint  note  to  Switzerland, 
demanding  that  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbnnd 
be  evacuated,  and  no  change  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  1816,  except  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  cantons.  But  the  revolutions  of  1648  drew 
off  the  attention  of  the  great  powers  from 
Switzerland,  and  gave  the  latter  an  opportu- 
nity to  hasUn  a  uwough  reformation  of  the 
Ibderal  oonstltation.  The  committee  of  revisioo 
emnmenoed  its  labors  on  Feb.  17, 1848,  uid  on 
Jnne  27  the  draft  of  the  eonstitntion  which  k  at 
inresent  in  force  was  sabmitted  to  a  direot  vote 
of  the  people.  A  m^Jori^  of  the  cantons  and 
a  large  muority  of  the  total  population  voting 
in&vorofit,itwa8promulgatedSei>tl2.  la 
tiie  same  year  the  canton  of  Keonh&tel  de- 
clared itself  independent  of  Prussia,  which 
entered  against  this  act  an  inefficient  protest 
The  success  of  the  connter  revolution  in  1849 
again  brought  thousands  of  political  reftigeea 
to  Switzerland,  and  again,  owing  to  the  de- 
mands of  thd  great  powers,  they  were  made  the 
subject  of  restrictive  and  unfitvorable  le^la- 
tion,  which  soon  reduced  their  number  to  a 
few  hundreds.  The  expidsion  of  some  Capuchin 
moi^  who  were  nanna  of  Lombardy,  ftom 
the  canton  of  Tidno,  and  the  partidpraon  of 
eoiM  Itolum  rafageea  who  had  been Uvingln 
Switieiiud  in  ararofatiflMry  attwnpt  fltJU- 
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Ian  In  1868,  led  to  a  sospenrion  of  dlplomado 
interooarse  vith  Anstru;  bnt  tlie  matter  wu 
peaceably  settled  on  March  18, 1866.  On  Sept 
8  the  royaluts  of  the  canton  of  Nenfbh&tel  made 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  canton  and  to  reGstablLsh  Uie  sovereignty 
of  the  king  of  Prassia.  The  movement  was  at 
once  Boppresaed  (Sept.  8),  bat  led  to  seriona 
oomplications  with  Pnusia,  which  demanded 
the  QQoondiUonal  pardon  of  the  oaptnred  royal- 
ista.  The  demand  was  sapported  more  or  less 
by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe;  and  when 
the  federal  eoonoil  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
Pnusia  broke  off  diplonutic  relations,  and  made 
somewadikedffinoBstrations.  When,  however, 
France  and  Enriand  promised  their  interoes- 
aioa  with  Pnissia  in  behalf  of  a  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  ^eofch&tel,  in  case  Switz- 
erland would  release  the  royalist  prisonwti 
their  advice  was  followed  by  tiie  federal  coun- 
cil. Pmsda  was  now  found  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  and  on  April  14,  1867,  at  a  oon- 
ference  of  the  great  powers  at  Paris,  resigned 
for  ever  its  claims  to  Kenfch&teL  In  1800 
Switzerland  protested  against  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France,  as  a  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties of  1504  and  1810,  by  which  the  neutrality 
of  tiie  districts  of  Ohablaia  and  Fancigny  had 
been  guaranteed.  It  demanded  from  France 
the  oeanon  of  these  two  distriota,  but  as  it  was 
little  i^ed  by  the  great  powers,  its  representa- 
tions were  of  no  effect— The  piindpal  works 
on  the  geography  and  history  of  Switzerland 
are :  Salz,  Topographi$ehM  ZexUum  der  Sehweig 
(8  vols.,  Aarau,  182*0 ;  Franaoini,  Ifew  Statu- 
tik  der  Sdmavt  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1849 ;  appendix, 
1861);  Johannes  von  HhUer,  QeMshi^te  dm 
Eidgenomntchaft,  with  oontinnations  by  Glatz- 
Blotzheim,  Hottinger,  Yntliemin,  and  Mon- 
nard  (18  vols.,  Leipsic,  18O0-'61);  Zschokke, 
0«$t^ichU  de»  SehtomerlandeB  (Zarich,  1822) ; 
and  Heyer  von  Enonan,  Mandbwh  d«r  6^ 
tehiehU  der  SehiBmeriiehm  EidgenomenKhaft 
(S  Tois.,  ZttHch,  I826-*9). 

SVOBD,  a  weapon  nsed  In  hand  eiwoDnters, 
commonly  made  uke  a  lai^  Icnifia,  and  some- 
times pointed  like  a  da^r.  Hie  ancient  I^yp- 
tians  possessed  the  art  of  imparting  to  bronze 
extraordinary  hardness  and  ^asticity,  and  em- 
ployed this  material  for  swords  and  daggers. 
Wilkinson  describes  the  former  as  strai^t  and 
short,  from  2^  to  8  feet  in  length,  having  gen- 
erally a  double  edge  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point.  Fonr  ancient  bronze  swords  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum,  one  of  which, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  is  abont  18  inches 
long,  and  is  bound  round  the  handle  with  gold 
wire.  The  blades  of  the  others  are  from  10  to 
26  inches  long,  1^  to  2  inches  wide,  and  are 
adapted  for  cutting  and  tbrasting.  The  allu- 
sions to  swords'  are  veryfregaent  in  the  poons 
of  Homer.  The  Oreeks  had  several  names  fbr 
the  several  varieties,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as 
having  silver  handles  and  being  studded  with 
silver.  They  too  were  of  bronze,  bnt  at  a  later 
period  (tf  inm ;  and  as  seen  npni  e^na,  vases^ 


fto,  they  appear  to  be  short  cnt-snd-flirast 
blades,  tapering  from  hilt  to  point  and  provided 
with  a  soabbvd,  which  was  attached  on  the 
left  dde  to  a  belt  suspended  from  the  shoulder 
or  round  the  waist.  The  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Polyhins  had  sword  blades  of  finely  tem- 
pered steel  prepared  by  the  Oeltiberlans.  They 
were  short  and  strai^t,  made  for  catting  and 
thrusting,  and  were  worn  on  the  right  dde. 
Those  of  the  gladiators  were  curved.  The  most 
famous  swords  were  the  Damascus  blades  of 
the  middle  ages,  described  in  the  histories  of 
the  crusades,  and  by  Scott  in  the  "  Talisman.** 
The  steel  was  probablr  the  East  Indian  woots, 
and  the  mannnetored  articles  were  fUnioated 
on  tiie  shores  of  the  Mediterrsnean.  (See  Da- 
MASOUB  BuDsa.)  Next  to  these  the  swords  of 
T<dedo  in  ^win  attained  great  celebrity  in  the 
time  of  the  ICowa.  Thoufdi  attempts  were 
made  to  remove  the  mannuoture  to  Seville, 
the  same  processes  that  were  employed  at 
Toledo  here  fuled  to  produce  the  same  sort  of 
steel ;  and  for  want  of  a  better  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  the  fiulnre,  it  waa  attributed  to 
s(Hne  peculiar  excellence  in  the  waters  of  the 
Tagns  in  which  those  of  the  Gandalqmvir  were 
lacking.  Uilan  also  was  fiunoua  for  its  excel- 
lent swords  during  the  middle  ages.  The  in- 
trodnction  of  gunpowder  rendered  swords  of 
secondary  importance.-  In  the  ITth  oentniy 
tiiose  made  by  the  Germans  were  in  good  repota, 
and  abont  the  year  1669  nnsacoearfhl  effiHrts 
were  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  wit]i 
the  aid  of  German  workmen  in  Cumberland, 
England,  and  the  a^aoent  counties.  It  waa 
not  however,  nntil  1786  that  good  blades  were 
made  in  that  country.  At  that  time  Mr.  GUL 
of  Birmingham,  oompeting  with  German  and 
English  makers  for  supplying  the  East  India 
company,  produced  a  large  number  which  bore 
the  required  test  of  bmding  till  the  length  of 
the  blade  was  reduced  from  86  to  20|  inches; 
and  it  is  stated  that  they  were  so  keen,  tough, 
and  elastic,  that  Ifr.  GiU  would  cut  a  gun  bar- 
rel asunder  with  them,  and  then  wind  the  blade 
round  it  like  a  ribbon,  aftw  which  the  blade 
would  spring  bat^  aiM  recover  its  ori^nal 
strughtness  except  at  the  point  Swords  are 
stilt  made  at  Toledo  of  as  good  quality  as  ever, 
but  the  manufacture  employs  only  70  or  80 
hands. — The  best  of  out  steel  is  required 
for  good  swords.  The  bars  are  hammered 
down  by  two  men  striking  alternately;  and  if 
the  blade  is  to  have  concave  sides  or  other  pe- 
culiarities of  shape,  these  are  obtained  from 
the  dies  in  which  it  is  swaged.  Vhen  shaped, 
it  is  hardened  by  heating  in  the  fire  to  dull 
red  and  dipping  point  downward  in  a  tub  of 
cold  water.  It  is  tempered  by  drawing  it 
through  tiie  fire  until  it  acquires  a  blue  color, 
and  is  then  set  or  straightened  by  springing 
It  with  the  tongs  in  any  required  direction  as  » 
is  held  in  a  sort  fork  standing  in  the  anviL 
After  this  it  is  ground  upon  a  stone  with  a  ftce 
adttpted  to  that  of  the  sword,  flat  or  <M;hwwise; 
Is  aU^tly  heated  to  restore  the  temper  in^alr- 
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ed  1^  grinding;  and  Is  finaDr  poUdied  viUi 
emery  and  croons. — The  mull  sword  used  in 

fencing  is  s  slender  weapon  for  the  thrust  onl^, 
and  is  the  coort  dress  sword.  The  broad  swoto, 
called  sometimes  the  back  sword,  has  bnt  one 
edge.  The  heaTT  two-handed  sword,  of  great 
length  and  breadth,  made  by  the  Spuiiaras,  is 
called  an  etpadon.  A  sword  cane  is  a  hollow 
walking  stick,  containing  a  concealed  dagger 
attached  to  its  handle.  A  sword  bayonet  is  a 
aword  blade  fitted  like  a  bayonet  to  the  mus- 
ket 

SWORD  FISH,  the  Terr  appropriate  name 
4rf  the  «H)Atu2(s,  a  fiunUy  of  manne  spiny-rayed 
fishea,  awed  to  the  mackerels,  so  called  from 
the  prolongation  of  the  snout  into  a  long,  hoii- 
acwtally  flattened,  sword-like  weapcoL  The 
sword  confdirta  of  the  vomer  and  intermaxillary 
bones,  supported  at  the  base  by  the  frontala, 
nasal,  and  upper  jaw.  In  fenn  tiiis  fish  resem- 
bles the  nuuwerel ;  the  scales  are  very  small ; 
the  jaws  proper,  and  sometimes  the  sword,  are 
crowded  wiui  small,  acute  teeth,  often  hsraly 
perceptible ;  the  laminsa  of  each  branchial  arch 
are  anited  into  a  band-like  organ,  with  only 
superficial  marks  of  separatiou,  as  in  no  other 
bony  fishes;  branohioategal  rays  in  the  typical 
genus  xiphiat  (Linn.)  7.  The  spinous  dorsal 
begins  near  the  head,  high  and  sickle-shaped, 
axtendinff  nearly  to  the  tail,  and  followed  by  a 
null  soft  fin;  the  anal  is  timilar  bnt  much 
aborter;  ventrals  wanting,  or  represented  only 
bjapair  of  spinonarf^onthetiiroat;  caudal 
deeply  f<:»*kea,  on  the  sides  having  1  or  S  lai^ 
cotaneous  folds;  the  pyloric  appendages  are 
collected  into  bundles  and  connected  by  areolar 
tissue,  the  branches  forming  2  trunks  inserted 
into  the  intestine  close  to  the  pylorus;  the 
stomach  csecal  and  conical,  and  the  air  bladder 
large ;  the  lower  Jaw  in  the  young  is  propor- 
tionally longer  than  in  the  adult;  the  solerotio 
forms  a  bony  box,  with  a  circular  opening  in 
'front  for  the  cornea,  rendering  the  eyes  very 
movable  in  their  orbits.  They  are  very  swift 
swimmers,  and  feed  on  mackerel  and  other 
fishes  collecting  in  shoals.  The  oonunon  sword 
fish  (X  ffladim.  Linn.)  attains  a  length  of  12 
to  SO  feei,  and  is  found  in  the  MedUiBrranean 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  ia  strong 
and  active,  ndng  its  aword  to  destroy  its  ene- 
mies, and  somemnea  striking  at  Tessela,  bnrying 
ttawe^wn  deep  in  their  timbers;  in  these  cases 
Qarier  thinks  it  is  irritated  by  parasitic  cmsta- 
ecana  which  bury  themselves  in  its  flesh;  or 
perhaps  it  mistakes  the  passing  object  for  a 
whale,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  a  special  en- 
mity. There  are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  sword 
is  about  as  long  as  the  body.  It  occurs  on 
the  North  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
New  York,  being  common  in  the  smnmer  in 
Vineyard  sound  and  between  No  Man's  Land 
and  Block  island ;  it  is  nlvery  white  below,  and 
ttngvd  above  with  IflaoklBh  Une,  the  sword  darir 
toown  above  and  li^^ter  below.  It  is  fimd  oi 
piinDing  the  shoals  of  mackerel,  and  vuif  be 
deteoted  by  the  dorsal  fin  projecting  above  the 


water.  On  tiie  American  eoaat,  and  also  in  the 
Ueditarranean,  the  chase  of  tho  aword  fish  re- 
ionblea  whaling  in  miniature,  and  ia  very  ex- 
dting;  a  man  doft  ^ves  notice  of  a  Hah  bdng 
near,  when  the  fishermen  row  toward  it,  aira 
strike  it  with  a  harpoon  made  for  the  pnrpose ; 
by  attaching  a  fioating  cask  to  each  harpoon, 
several  fish  may  be  stmck  in  a  few  honrs,  and 
each  individual  separately  taken  in  by  follow- 
ing the  cask ;  there  is  sometimes  danger  of  a 
small  boat  being  upset  or  palled  under  water 
by  a  large  fish,  which  may  stm^le  to  escape 
for  hours,  and  now  and  then  boats  are  pierced 
and  their  occupants  severely  wounded  by  the 
sword  of  the  inlbriated  animal ;  some  fishermen 
pre^  to  take  than  sfaigly,  harpooniiw  them 
horn  tiie  bowa  of  a  lai^e  Teasel,  and  hauling 
them  in  at  onoe.  The  flew  is  esteemed  as  food, 
both  -fresh  and  salted,  and  in  aome  summers 
forms  a  otnuiderable  artide  of  commerce  with 
the  Vineyard  fishermen. — Several  species  of 
other  tfenera  are  found  in  tropical  seas. 

BYBARIB,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Luoania, 
in  8.  Italy,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Ta- 
rentine  gulf,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  (now 
Orati)  and  Sybaris  (Ooecile),  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  an  Achsan 
colony  about  720  B.  O.  Settlers  of  other  na- 
tions were  freely  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  a  vast  popnliM:ion  was  ^os  ao- 

Suired ;  and  throng^  tiie  fortili^  of  the  country 
1  which  it  was  sitnated,  the  my  rose  rapidly 
to  great  wealth  and  power.  At  the  time  ta 
its  greatest  prosperity,  about  200  years  after  its 
fonndation,  it  is  stated  by  Strabo  that  the  city 
itself  occupied  a  space  of  60  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, nued  over  26  subject  cities,  and  conld 
send  into  the  field  an  army  of  800,000  men. 
It  founded  Poeidonia,  La&a,  and  Scidrus,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  especially  with 
Miletus  in  Asia  Minor.  Sybaris  was  famous 
throughout  the  ancient  world  for  the  effemi- 
nate habits  and  love  of  luxury  of  its  citizens. 
The  arts  which  contributed  to  the  luxurious 
enjoyment  of  life  were  there  most  highly 
prized,  and  it  is  stated  by  Atiiemsna  that  no 
craft  was  permitted  in  the  ci^  which  made  a 
noise  that  might  disturb  tiie  citizens.  The 
goveroment  was  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy  until  about  600  B.  0.,  when  Telys, 
an  aristocrat,  headed  a  democratic  party,  drove 
out  the  wealthier  citizens  and  rulers,  and  raised 
himsetf  to  the  position  of  tyrant,  five  hundred 
of  the  exiled  nobles  took  reftige  at  Orotona, 
and  Telys  sent  thither  to  demand  their  surren- 
der. Tnis  was  rei^ised,  and  a  war  ensued  in 
which  a  large  army  of  Sybarites  was  beaten 
by  one  third  the  number  of  the  Orotoniatea, 
who  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  sack  of 
Sybaris,  and  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Ora- 
this  so  that  the  city  was  inundated  and  buried 
in  the  deposits  that  the  river  brought  down, 
^baris  was  never  restored;  its  rite  is  now  & 
malariona  marsh,  and  its  exact  porition  cannot 
be  determined.  Its  sorvivinginnabitants,  after 
remaining  lex  many  yean  at  LaQa  and  Soidma 
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fimnded  neur  it,  with  AtlMaiaa  odo&iBts,  tin 
«t7  of  Thnrii. 

STOAMOBS,  a  name  usually  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  the  pkUimus  oendmtalu  (Mz.) 
or  battonwood  ^e  (see  Plah  Tbib),  and  in 
Europe  to  a  speoles  ci  mqile  (ocm*  ptiutdoplO' 
lomu,  Linn.),  of  which  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct and  beantifiil  Tarieties  known,  Hl- 
PLB.)  The  sycamore  of  the  Saored  Soriptnres 
is  a  speoies  of  fig  (Jiau  t^eamonu,  Linn.)}  a 
native  of  Egypt,  where  it  beoomos  a  ooosider- 
able  timber  tree.-  Its  branches  spraad  oat 
widely,  affording  a  grateful  shade,  and  the 
tnea  are  therefore  planted  by  the  sea  shore  and 
by  tiie  road  aides.  As  it  becomes  old  maoh  of 
its  piotaresqne  beaaty  vanishee,  and  its  branch- 
es are  crot^ed,  broken,  and  leafless.  The  figs, 
which  are  sweet  and  delicate,  are  produced  in 
elastered  racemes  on  the  tmnks  and  limbs  in- 
•tead  of  the  new  shoots.  Its  timber  has  t>een 
rioted  almost  indeBtmotibla,  bnt  ForskfiU 
9aj9  it  is  only  fit  far  taid, 

STDEyHAU,  Flotsb,  an  Eagliah  scholar 
and  translator,  bom  In  1710,  died  ^ril  1, 
1767,  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  confined 
for  a  debt  dae  the  eating  house  where  he  dined. 
He  was  edaoated  at  Wadh«n  college,  Oxford. 
He  translated  the  greater  part  of  Pl^'s  works, 
whioh  were  published  between  1759  and  1780 
in  8  vols.  4to.  The  translation  in  general  is 
ezeelleut,  though  in  a  few  of  the  more  abstruse 
passages  he  £uled  to  express  fally  the  tenets 
of  his  author.  It  was  oompieted  in  1804  by 
Thomas  Taylor.  He  published  also  "  A  Dis- 
■ertation  ou  the  Doctnae  of  Heraclitns"  (1776), 
uid  Onomastieon  l%Mlogimim  (1784).  His  aof- 
fsrings  from  poverty  in  hla  old  age,  and  his 
miserable  deau  in  priwn,  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  literary  ftand,  whioh  bertows  anall  gra^ 
taiUm  on  poor  and  deserving  authors. 

SYDENHAM,  Thouu,  an  English  physi- 
cian, bom  at  Windford  E^le,  Dorsetshire,  in 
1624,  lUed  in  London,  Dec  29, 1689.  He  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1648  obtained  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls'  col- 
lege, and  remained  there  some  years  pursuing 
his  studies,  viuting  France  in  the  mean  whiM 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  Barbeyim 
About  1660  he  went  to  Westminster,  and  soon 
<^tained  a  large  practice  and  great  reputation. 
Abaodoaing  the  routine  system  then  in  vogue, 
be  based  hia  praoUoe  «t  prinoiplea  whioh  have 
axerted  a  great  inflnenoe  on  the  profesrion  from 
that  toe  to  this;  these  prinmples  are,  that  na- 
ture cures  diseases ;  that  there  is  in  the  human 
system  a  recuperative  power,  which  he  named 
the  vit  tiudieatrias  natures^  and  that  this  should 
be  aided,  not  thwarted;  and  that  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  are  the  laugnage  of  a  suffering 
and  endaagered  organum,  for  whioh  the  phyri- 
oian  should  prescribe.  He  was  the  first  physi- 
cian who  treated  small  pox  with  cooling  reme- 
dies, or  intermittent  fever  with  ointdiona.  Hia 
letters  and  tracts  on  particular  diseases  are 
Talaable*for  the  accnraoy  of  their  olMervatiiMa. 
The  pr^wratiai  known  as  Brdenliain'a  iKida- 


Bum  was  one  of  many  valuable  additikms  wldeh 
he  made  to  the  materia  mediea.  His  largest 
work,  Oimrvatioi%t$  Msdiem  circa  Morbonm 
Aeutorum  Bintoriam  «t  (hn$iimem  (Lratdon. 
167fi),  waa  translated  8  times  into  En^ish  and 
passed  tiuongh  96  edilaMH  in  100  years.  Itk 
still  regardea  as  a  valuable  woA.— 1a  1848  a 
sodety,  oompoeed  munly  of  members  of  dw 
medical  pnmsnon,  was  founded  in  Lmidon  tm* 
der  the  name  of  the  Sydrabam  socie^,  haviog 
for  its  ottjeot  the  repnbUeation  of  the  wotfci 
of  Sydenham  and  of  other  eminent  pbyaldsii 
of  former  tunes,  otfawwue  inaooeemls  to  jnO' 
fessional  readers  in  general. 

SYDNEY,  a  town  upon  the  S.  E.  ooiit  of 
Australia,  capital  of  the  colony  o€  New  Sooth 
Wales,  and  residence  o£  the  governor-general 
of  Australia.  It  ia  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  estuary  or  extensive  harbor  of  Port  Jack- 
sou,  about  7  m.  W.A  W.  from  the  sea,  ia  lat 
88°  Sa'  &,  long.  151°  14'  £.;  pop^  induffing 
the  aubnrbs,  about  120,000.  Part  of  the  tom 
■tanda  upon  a  promontory,  wUh  DaiUng  bar* 
bor  OB  Uie  v. ;  part  of  it  ooonpies  a  narrow 
valley  to  the  E.  of  this;  and  the  remuuder  is 
built  upon  undulating  ground  exteudiog  6.  ind 
still  further  E.,  with  extensive  water  frontage 
to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  Since  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Australia  Sydney  has  advanced  vary 
rapidly,  and  the  suburbs  of  Wooloomooloo, 
Paddington  and  Surrey  Hills,  Bedfem  and 
Chippendale,  Oami>erdown,  Newtown,  and  the 
61ebe  are  now  almost  connected  with  Sj^doey 
proper  by  continuous  lines  of  well  built  booses; 
while  Balmain  and  the  North  Shore  have  no- 
mwHU  steam  ferries,  and  Pyrmont  has  Istaly 
been  joined  to  Uie  city  by  a  bridge  across  Dar^ 
ling  ^bor.  The  town,  whether  viewed  from 
the  liarbor  or  Uie  adjoining  heights,  has  a  very 
imposing  appearance;  and  the  sorroanding 
ahores  and  innumerable  bi^  and  rocky  prom- 
ontories of  Port  Jaobion  present  scenery  not 
to  be  surpassed  In  any  part  of  the  world.  Syd- 
ney stands  upon  a  sandstone  formatioii,  and 
thb  material  haa  been  extensively  used  both 
in  public  and  private  buildings.  The  Btreeta 
are  generally  well  laid  out,  intersectiDg  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  84  of  tbem  have  oar- 
riage  ways  not  less  than  86  feet,  and  foot  ways 
not  less  than  12  feet  wide.  The  city  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets  lighted 
with  gas.  Sydney  oontatns  numerous  chonihea, 
and  ia  tha  residence  of  a  bishop  ci  the  chnrdi 
of  England  and  a  Bmnan  Catholic  ardibidK^ 
It  has  a  oniTersity,  established  in  1850,  the  de- 
grees of  which  confer  the  same  rank  as  those 
of  rimilar  inatitnUons  in  Eni^and.  Hie  mst"' 
ehants'  exchange,  custom  hwue,  conrt  hoaaaj 
mnaenm,  l^pdative  and  executive  oonncfl 
chambers,  public  Ubrary,  public  markets,  be- 
nevolent asylum,  and  hospitals  are  all  worthy 
of  notice.  The  government  house  is  a  very 
handsome  structure,  beautifhllyatuated  among 
well  wooded  groni^s  overio<^Dg  the  harbor. 
There  are  societies  for  the  promotioa  of  the 
fine  arts,  fioral,  horticultural,  and  i^riooltnral 
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wdetiM,  ft  botaaioftl  gardec,  Mveral  parks, 
aad  a  domain.  A  branch  of  th«  royal  mint 
waa  MtabUahed  here  in  1865,  the  ooin  of  whiofa 
b  a  leoftl  teoder  in  all  the  Anstnjian  ooloDles, 
Maaritma,  Oejlon,  and  Hong  Kong. — The  har- 
bor is  completely  landlocked,  and  Teasels  of 
the  largest  siae  can  come  close  to  the  whar&, 
vfaioh  extend  aknig  its  dioves.  In  1668  the 
aUppinff  inward  amonnted  to  84&984  tons,  and 
ottward  to  860,^  tons.  The  vidae  of  the  im- 
ports for  the  same  year  was  £8,068,866,  and 
of  the  exports  ^186,377.  This  apparent  «- 
oasB  (kT  Imports  over  exports  is  oaiued  by  the 
ezpottotion  of  giAA  coin,  of  which  no  aoooont 
oaa  he  taken  at  the  onstom  honae,  and  dao.  by 
the  lai^  nnmbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
driven  across  the  ftvntier  to  Victoria.  The 
chief  exports  consist  of  wool,  gold,  tallow, 
hides,  gums,  &c.  The  corpwaHon  reTennes 
for  1868  amounted  to  £66,4Jil,  and  theexpend- 
itnrea  to  £66,863.  Considerable  efforts  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  fortify  Port  Jack- 
son ;  several  batteries  oconpy  oommandisg  po- 
■tifma,  and  when  the  projected  defences  are 
OMDj^ated  it  will  be  a  place  of  great  strengOi. 

BYVSSYy  or  Sidnst,  a  seaport  town  of 
HoTB  Scotia,  capital  of  the  county  and  island  of 
Cope  Broton,  in  lat.  46°  T  N.,  loi«.  60°  V  W., 
Obout  200  m.  N.  £.  from  Hali&x ;  pop.  about 
1,000.  It  is  well  situated  at  the  head  of  a  aafe 
and  commodions  harbor,  with  a  good  light- 
house at  the  S.  dde  of  its  entrance.  The  im- 
portance of  the  place  is  prindpally  derived 
from  the  extenrive  coal  fields  that  exist  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  work- 
ed at  the  Sydney  mines  Is  6  feet,  and  another 
at  a  few  miles  distance  has  a  seam  of  9  feet. 
Tlie  coal  from  the  Sydney  mine  is  c<mveyed  to 
the  wharf  by  railroad,  and  during  the  year 
ondfag  Sept.  1667,  OS^ETO  tons  wore  exported. 

STENE.  See  Abbwav. 

BTENITE.  See  GBAsim 

STULA,  or  Sulla,  LnoniB  Ooshkliub  (FmxX 
ft  BoDMD  statesman  and  soldier,  bom  in  188 
B.  0.,  died  in  76.  His  fitnuly,  the  original 
name  d  whiofa  was  Bufinus,  belonged  to  the 
great  Oomelia  gent^  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
patridan  gmUi,  of  the  Sabine  branch  of  the  ear- 
ly Bomans,  called  Titiensee ;  but  his  inheritance 
waa  nnall,  and  in  his  yonth  he  lived  in  a  house 
which  was  in  part  occupied  by  a  fVeedman. 
He  however  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  liten^ 
tore  his  own  coontry,  and  of  that  of  Greece ; 
aad  he  early  indulged  that  taste  for  profligate 
treasures  which  doaracterized  his  whole  life. 
One  of  his  mistresses  bequeathed  to  him  all 
httt  proper^,  and  to  this  was  added  the  Tprop- 
of  his  stepmother,  who  made  him  hw 
;  and  thus  he  heoame,  thou^  not  rich 
oooaffding  to  the  Bomon  catenate  of  WMltii  In 
those  days,  possessed  of  means  to  enter  on  tiie 
eareer  of  ambition.  He  was  elected  qnaostor 
fbr  the  year  107,  and  was  appointed  to  take 
over  to  Africa  the  cavalry  sent  to  Marina.  As 
the  new  ofllcer's  reputation  was  for  profligacy 
only,  the  oonsol  was  displeased  with  the  ap- 


pointttOBt ;  but  SyDa's  conduct  serai  won  the 
confidence  of  his  diief  and  the  regards  of  the 
soldiws,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  famil- 
iar'terms.  Sylla,  says  Sallust,  '*  when  he  came 
into  Africa  and  to  the  camp  of  llarius  with  his 
cavalry,  thoagh  he  had  been  before  unskilled 
and  ignorant  in  the  art  of  war,  became  in  a 
short  time  the  ablest  of  all.  Bende,  he  used 
to  aocort  the  men  with  much  urluuaity,  and 
granted  &Ton  to  many  at  their  own  raqnest, 
to  othws  of  hia  own  aoewd,  bat  was  very  un- 
willing hinuwlf  to  receive  any,  hot  those  he  did 
he  re^id  with  much  more  haste  than  a  debt, 
while  he  himself  never  demanded  any  return 
frtnn  others,  hot  rather  was  derarous  that  as 
many  as  poenble  should  be  his  debtm.  He 
would  joke  or  be  serious  with  the  humblest, 
and  was  very  often  seen  in  the  enosmpments, 
in  Uie  march,  and  amid  the  watches ;  nor  did 
he  in  ihe  mean  time,  as  is  the  custom  of  bad 
ambition,  lessen  the  character  of  the  consul  or 
any  worthy  man.  He  only  would  not  suffer 
any  one  to  be  before  him  in  counsel  or  action, 
and  excelled  roost.  By  which  behavior  and 
practice  he  became  very  dear  to  Ibrius  and 
the  soldiera."  His  part  in  the  battle  of  Oirta, 
in  which  Ju^urtha  md  Boeohna  were  defiurted, 
was  a  promment  one;  and  when  Boobhns  be- 
trayed Jugurtha  to  the  Bomans,  Sylla  was  the 
printapal  actor  on  the  ude  of  the  latter  in  the 
negotiations.  In  the  wars  that  were  waged 
against  the  Oirabri  and  Tentones,  Manns  being 
consul,  Sylla  had  cconmand  as  one  of  his  legates, 
and  then  as  military  tribune,  distinguishing 
himself  in  both  stations.  The  good  unpretend- 
ing which  had  so  long  existed  between  them 
oame  to  an  end,  however,  and  Sylla  served  un- 
der Q.  Catnlns,  the  other  consul,  to  the  increase 
of  his  reputation  and  of  the  enmity  of  Marius. 
For  some  years  Sylla  remained  a  private  citi- 
zen, but  Bought  the  prffitorship  in  94,  without 
success.  The  next  year  he  waa  chosen  to  that 
post ;  and  in  99  he  was  Bent  as  propnetw  to 
Oilicia,  with  directions  to  restore  Ariobarzanes 
to  the  throne  of  Oappadocia,  from  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  tibe  king  of  Pontus.  This 
duty  he  discharged,  and  with  encceas  so  brilliant 
that  the  kin^  of  the  Parthiana  sent  ambassadors 
to  him,  askmg  an  aUianoe  with  the  Bomans. 
This  was  the  first  official  intercourse  betwew 
Bome  and  the  Parthiana.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Sylla  became  the  head  of  the  aristocrat- 
ical  iwrty,  as  his  enemy  Marius  was  the  chief 
man  among  the  leaders  of  the  other  £setion ; 
and  both  aspired  to  the  command  against  Uith- 
ridites.  The  breaking  out  of  the  social  war 
portpcMied  that  ^>peal  to  anna  which  both  were 
anxions  to  make,  la  that  oontest  Sylla  was 
much  more  socoesaftil  than  Marios,  winning 
■aeveral  victories,  eapturing  towns,  and  reducing 
the  Samnites,  as  weU  as  others  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Roman  sapremacy.  He  allowed  great 
license  to  the  soldiws,  and  attached  them  to 
his  person.  He  was  chosen  consul  for  the  year 
86,  and  the  senate  asi^gned  to  him  command  of 
the  army  in  theXaat;  iHrtlbwniB  plaeedhim;- 
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self  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  party,  and  Sylla 
was  driren  from  Rome.  Uasfenin^  to  the  army 
that  was  besieging  Nola,  he  easily  prevailed 
upon  it  to  obey  his  commands,  and  marohed  to 
Rome,  of'wbioh  he  took  possession,  the  Mariana 
being  unable  to  resist  him.  After  restoring  the 
former  state  of  things,  he  led  his  army  to 
Greece,  of  which  the  troops  of  IDthridates  had 
taken  possesion.  He  bedeged  Athena,  which 
was  stormed  March  1,86,  and  plundered  it.  Pi- 
mus  t^en  fell  into  his  hands;  and  he  followed 
the  enemy  into  Bcsotia,  inflicting  a  crnshing 
defeat  upon  them  at  Ohsronea.  A  new  army 
sent  by  Mithridates  was  defeated  at  Orchome- 
nus.  Sylla  then  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  84  he  granted  peace  to  the  Pontine  mon- 
arch. He  also  defeated  the  Roman  general 
Fimbria,  who  commanded  the  army  sent  by  the 
Mariana  to  the  East.  Having  extorted  large 
soms  of  money  from  the  Asiatic  cities,  and 
leaving  two  lemons  in  Asia,  he  led  the  rest  of 
his  army  back  to  Greece  to  prepare  for  the 
war  in  Italy,  where  the  Mariut  ]Hur^  had  re- 

gained  ascendency.  He  landed  at  Brundoshim 
t  the  spring  of  88.  The  senate  sought  to  reo- 
onoQe  the  chie&  of  the  two  parties,  but  a  treaty 
was  impossible.  Marios  was  dead,  and  Oinna, 
the  ablest  of  his  lientenants,  was  murdered  by 
his  own  soldiers ;  so  that,  though  the  Marians 
had  an  enormous  force  in  the  field,  and  were 
supported  by  the  Italians,  or  new  citizens,  they 
had  no  military  chief  who  conld  act  against 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  Sylla  conciuated 
the  Italians,  making  treaties  with  many  of  their 
towns,  and  promising  to  maintain  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  privileges.  Partly  by  vic- 
tories in  the  field  and  partly  by  intrigues,  he 
disposed  or  gained  over  both  the  eonwilar  ar^ 
mies  that  were  opposed  to  him.  He  was  now 
Joined  by  sevenu  influential  Bomana,  among 
whom  were  Orassns,  Metellns  VioB,  and  the 
youthful  Pompey,  the  latter  bringing  wltii  him 
8  legions.  In  83  Sylla  defeated  the  younger 
Man  us,  who  was  one  of  the  consuls  for  that 
year,  and  shut  him  up  in  Praneste.  He  Uien 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  came  very  near  meeting 
with  total  defeat  at  its  gates ;  for  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus,  the  chief  man  among  the  Samnltes,  wiUi 
whom  the  Lucanians  were  united,  resolved  to 
march  direct  upon  the  city,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
to  destroy  the  wolves  of  Italy  in  their  den.  The 
Samnite  hate  of  the  Romans  had  survived  two 
oentnriea  of  snltJngation,  and  Tdeainns  soo^t 
to  aooomplish  tlist  which  his  ancestors  had 
felled  to  effect  before  the  Roman  arms  had 
achieved  uy  thing  out  of  Italy.  TheSamnites 
had  not  received  the  new  firwchise,  and  they 
were  animated  by  the  most  vindictive  feeling 
toward  the  Romans.  Failing  to  effect  the  re- 
lief of  Pmneste,  which  was  Mneged  by  Ofella, 
Telennos  proceeded  to  Rome,  which  was  de- 
fencdesa,  and  reached  the  city  but  a  short  time 
before  Sylla  also  arrived  at  its  gates.  The  battle 
that  followed  was  one  of  ^e  greatest  ever 
fought.  Sylla  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his 
army,  which  was  routed  and  driven  mm  tha 


field ;  but  the  right  wing,  under  Orassns, 
victorions,  and  retrieved  the  battle.  The  num- 
ber of  men  who  fell  on  both  sides  was  100,000. 
The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  who  were  captur- 
ed were  all  pat  to  death,  and  Prsneste  sarren- 
dered,  yonng  Uarina  having  committed  soiidde 
on  seerag  the  head  of  Tdtimnua.  In  a  ahtnt 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  Branan  world  sub- 
mitted to  the  vietw,  tlw  only  man  who  ocm- 
tlnoed  to  renst  his  rule  being  Sertorios,  who 
carried  on  the  war  in  Spain  until  hia  own 
death,  and  for  several  years  after  the  death  of 
Sylla.  The  ariatooratioal  leader  took  the  oa- 
verest  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  Italy  waa 
the  scene  of  a  reign  of  terror.  He  introduced 
the  proscriptions,  which  were  lists  of  his  ene- 
mies that  were  exhibited  in  the  forum,  and  all 
persons  were  authorized  to  kill  any  one  whoee 
name  could  there  be  found.  To  gratify  hia 
adherents,  he  placed  in  these  lists  the  names 
of  their  enemies,  or  those  of  persons  whose 

Eroperty  they  desired  to  SMze.  He  caused 
imself  to  be  ^ipointed  ^ctator,  thus  reviving 
an  office  that  had  been  unknown  to  the  Romans 
for  120  years;  but  wUle  he  was  dictator  he 
waa  deetod.  consul.  No  one  of  the  Gsssars  waa 
ever  more  powerful  than  was  Sylla  during  hia 
dictatordiip,  supported  as  he  was  by  an  enor- 
mous army,  by  a  large  number  of  slaves  whom 
he  had  enfranchised  (they  had  belonged  to 
persons  who  hod  figured  in  the  proscriptions), 
by  the  military  colonies  he  had  established 
throughout  Italy,  and  by  the  influence  which 
had  been  created  by  his  successes,  his  energy, 
and  bis  cruelty.  During  his  dictatorship  a  lai^ 
number  of  laws  were  adopted  tending  to  concen- 
trate the  power  of  tiie  state  in  the  ari8tocra<7. 
He  took  irom  tiie  assemblies  of  the  tribes  tbmr 
le^sUtive  and  judicial  power,  and  also  the 
right  to  elect  pnests.  No  nuttw  waa  allowed 
to  be  brought  oefore  the  centuries  withoot  the 
previous  sanction  of  a  tenatua  eotuultum.  He 
filled  up  the  senate,  and  placed  the  government 
of  the  provinces  entirely  in  its  hands;  and  re- 
newed the  <^d  laws  with  regard  to  nu^pstrateo, 
requiring  a  regular  gradation  from  office  to 
ofl^oe,  and  that  no  one  should  be  reSleoted  to  the 
same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of  10  yearsu 
The  nural>cr  of  qusestors  was  increased  from  8 
to  20 ;  of  pnetors  from  6  to  8.  He  reduced  the 
power  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  to  a  mere  shadow 
of  what  it  had  been,  and  forbade  all  tribunea 
frraa  aspiring  to  the  higher  corale  offices.  The 
right  of  self-election  was  restored  to  the  eode- 
dwtical  corporations,  and  the  nnmbw  of  pon- 
tic, augurs,  uid  keepers  ot  the  ribylline  books 
was  increased  to  16  respectively.  The  aris- 
tocracy regained  the  privilege  of  having  Judgea 
taken  exclusively  from  tibe  senatorian  order, 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Gains 
Gracchus.  He  reformed  the  criminal  law, 
enacted  sumptuary  laws,  and  sought  to  regu- 
late marriages.  Few  of  his  measures  long  sur- 
vived him.  "  Sylla's  enactments,"  says  Mr.  G. 
Long, "  were  not,  like  the  imperial  coostitntions 
of  a  later  day,  the  mere  act  o£  one  who  held 
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Ae  sorereigB  pover;  th«T  wwe  lam  (Itw) 
doly  passed  hj  the  popalar  assembly.  Yet 
they  were  Sylla's  irork,  and  the  legislatiTO 
body  merely  gare  them  fannal  sanetiim.  The 
object  of  SyOa'a  constitntional  measures  was 
to  give  an  aristocratical  character  to  the  Btmiaii 
ecmstitotion,  to  reatore  it  to  something  <tf  its 
prisdne  state,  and  to  weaken  the  popular  party 
hy  enrtailing  the  power  of  the  tribunes."  As 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  le^elsdon,  Sylla 
resigned  bis  dictatorship  (79  B.  0.),  and  gaxa 
to  the  people  an  acoouat  of  his  condact  as  a 
public  officer.  He  had  none  of  that  ambition 
which  afterward  led  Oksht  to  found  the  impe- 
rial power;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  fae  could 
have  performed  the  part  that  Cesar  played,  had 
he  been  inclined  to  take  it.  He  ralued  the 
pleasures  of  seuse  and  of  letters  as  mnoh  as  he 
ffid  those  oi  power,  and,  feding  secure  in  the 
strength  of  the  system  he  had  set  up,  he  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  d^s  to  peraonal  in- 
dulgence, residing  at  PoteoH.  He  snffbred  from 
the  horrible  disease  known  as  the  morbiu 
peiieulceus ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  this  is 
one  of  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  that  his 
illness  was  only  a  fever,  and  that  his  death  was 
immediately  oooauoned  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessd.  At  the  time  of  his  triumph,  in 
81,  be  took  the  surname  of  Felix,  because  he 
atbibnted  his  success  to  the  gods ;  and  when 
he  had  to  do  with  Greeks,  he  called  himself 
Epq)hroditu9.  Venus  he  claimed  as  his  es- 
pecial patroness,  who  had  given  him  success 
twth  in  love  and  in  war.  He  was  6  times  mar- 
ried, and  his  last  wife,  Valeria,  gave  birth  to  a 
daogfater  after  hia  death.  He  wrote  mraaoira 
In  S8  books,  the  lart  (tf  wUdi  was  oompleted 
hot  two  before  bis  death,  and  wiUi  hb 
fkiU  knowle^  that  hia  end  was  near.  He  dic- 
tated his  own  epitaph,  which  says,  in  substance, 
that  **  none  of  his  friends  ever  did  him  a  kind- 
ness, and  none  of  hb  enemies  ever  did  him  a 
wrong,  without  being  fully  rep^d."  **  8ylla," 
says  Mr,  Long,  "  was  an  edoo^«d  man ;  he  was 
not  a  mere  soldier  like  Marina.  He  was  not 
only  a  general ;  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  lover 
of  the  arts,  a  keen  discriminator  of  men  and 
times,  a  legislator,  and  a  statesman.  He  re- 
modelled  and  reformed  the  whole  criminal  law 
ctf  the  Romans.  His  constitntitmal  measures 
■  w»e  not  permonoit,  but  it  may  tmly  be  said 
that  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  temporary 
nsnrpalton  m  dssar,  and  the  permanent  eatab- 
B^ment  of  the  Roman  state  under  Augnetns.** 

8TLL0GIBM.   Bee  Looio. 

8TLVA,  BcBKO  DA.   See  Bdbno  da  Stlta. 

SYMBOLS,  Ohemioal,  abbreviations  for  ex- 
pressing the  chemical  composition  of  bodies. 
The  idea  of  representing  the  names  of  chemical 
substances  by  conventional  signs  or  abbrevia- 
tions appews  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The  al- 
obemisto  were  in  possession  of  a  set  of  hiero- 
glyphics by  which  the  metals,  and  the  fonr  so 
called  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  and 
indeed  many  other  aubrtances,  were  designat- 
ed. At  a  later  period,  as  ehemioal  knowledge 


became  more  consolidated,  various  modifioa* 
tions  of  the  alohemistical  notation  were  from 
time  to  time  proposed,  and  adopted  to  a  greater 
or  less  eztmt  Among  these  should  be  q>e> 
dally  mentioned  the  system  oH  notation  offered 
in  1787  by  Hassenfratz  and  Adet,  as  an  appen- 
dix to  GuytoQ  de  Morvean^a  reTised  ^stem  ut 
nomenclature,  since  its  ^nre  enables  us  the 
better  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  excellence  ot 
the  system  which  now  prevails.  Here  was  a 
system  of  symbols  by  no  means  devoid  of  in- 
genuity, and  much  more  complete  than  any 
previous  method,  published  in  connection 
with  a  new  system  of  nomenclature,  which 
was  soon  nniversally  adopted,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  tiie  French  acad- 
emy by  whom  this  nomenclature  had  been  pre- 
pared ;  yet  it  met  with  little  or  no  favor  among 
ohemists,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Iliis  last 
ranark  ^pUee  aswdl  to  the  symbdsprop<»ed 
by  Dalton  m  1808,  in  oonoectionwith  his  writ- 
ings upon  the  atomic  theory.  None  of  these 
systems  ever  came  into  general  use,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  they  were  of  much  value  as  in- 
struments of  study  even  in  the  spei»al  cases  in 
which  they  were  employed.  It  is  to  Berzelina 
that  chemical  science  is  indebted  for  the  dm- 
pie  and  rational  system  of  notation  now  in  use, 
which  baa  done  so  much,  especially  of  late^' 
years,  to  advance  knowledge  and  to  lighten 
the  labors  of  chemical  investigators.  This  ^s- 
tem,  in  its  first  outlines  at  least,  appears  not  to 
hare  been  the  result  of  any  premeditated  plan 
or  special  study,  but  to  have  followed  inciden- 
tally as  a  natural  result  from  the  investigation 
of  the  ctnnbining  pn^tortiwis  of  bodies  with 
which  its  author  was  occupied.  Thus  in  1814 
he  first  mentions  his  symbols  in  a  foot  note  to 
a  memoir  upon  nitrons  acid  (Gilbert's  .^flnaZm 
der  Phynh,  xlvi.  154),  as  convenient  abbre* 
viations  for  expressing  the  composition  of 
bodies,  which  he  has  himself  freqaently  em- 
ployed in  his  private  memorauda.  Snbse- 
quently  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  plan 
appeared  in  his  Lehrbuch,  and  in  Foggendorff 'a 
Annalen,  1826,  viii.  7.  As  a  sign  to  express 
the  name  and  combining  equivalent  of  an  ele* 
ment,  Berzelius  chose  the  initial  letter  of  its 
Latin  name;  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
names  of  several  elements  commence  with  the 
suae  latter,  he  annexed  to  the  comnum  initial 
the  first  of  tiie  foDowing  letters  in  the  Latin 
name  of  the  element  which  is  peculiar  to  it : 
thus,  the  symbol  0  indicates  an  equivalent  of 
carbon,  01  an  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  Or 
an  equivalent  of  chromium.  (For  a  complete 
list  of  these  ^mbols,  see  EQinvAUHT,  Ohbmi- 
OAL.)  The  symbols  of  binary  compounds  are 
formed  by  placing  together  the  symbols  of 
their  components,  CoO  for  example  represent- 
ing an  eqnivalent  of  oxide  of  cobadt,  from  Co 
(cobalt)  and  O  (oxygen) ;  those  of  ternaries 
(salts)  by  uniting  the  symbols  of  tbeir  compo- 
nent binaries,  a  comma  being  placed  between 
these,  as  CdO,  SOi,  sulphate  of  cadmium ;  and 
tiiose  of  qnatemaries  (double  wdts)  on  the 
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Brintu^e,  a  Bemioolon  or  tiie  +  being 
between  the  bioerieB  of  which  they  are 
,  as  OdO,  SO. ;  UgO,  60.  +  6H0,  hydrat- 
ed  sulphate  of  cadmiam  and  magnesia ;  the  liga 
+  is  cotomonlj  used  to  indicate  a  component 
whiolt  ia  lets  easential  to  the  ezistmoe  of  the 
oomponnd  than  t^e  other  ingredioits,  it  being 
possible  in  the  cited  case  to  remove  the  water 
without  destroying  the  compound  OdO,  SOi; 
MgO,  SOi.  This  supposed  subordinate  part 
of  the  water  of  crystaUization  of  salts  is  often 
denoted  by  patting  the  symbol  Aq  (aqua)  in 
place  of  HO.  When  it  is  desired  to  represent 
more  than  one  equiralent  of  a  aubstanoe,  figures 
in  luge  type  may  be  placed  before,  t.  e,y  to  the 
left  of  it,  or  in  small  type  to  the  right  or  after 
it,  just  below  the  line  upon  which  the  symbol 
itself  is  placed.  A  figure  on  the  left  hand  raal- 
tiplies  all  the  symbols  to  the  right  of  It  as  far 
as  the  first  comma,  or  indeed  the  whole  formula 
when  tjiis  is  enclosed  in  brackets,  while  a  small 
figm^  to  the  right  mnltiplies  only  the  letter, 
or  bracketed  formnla,  immediately  to  the  left 
<^it;  thaa  NHt  (ammonia^  denotes  an  eqnir- 
alent  of  a  oomponnd  contaming  IN  (nitrogen) 
and  8H  (hydrogen) ;  Fei  Ot  denotes  one  equiv- 
alent of  sesqniozide  of  iron,  and  2Fet  Oi  two 
eqoiralents  of  the  same  base. — In  eonstruoting 
formnlas,  it  is  also  convenieot  to  preserve  a 
definite  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  mem- 
bers. In  the  spoken  names  of  chemical  snb- 
stanoes,  as  oxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potaasimu, 
dEo.,  we  first  express  the  term  which  denotes 
the  acid  or  electro-negative  component;  but  in 
the  written  symbols  we  reverse  of  tliis  is  ona- 
tomary,  the  symbol  of  the  banc  or  poBittreele- 
ment  being_plaeed  first,  i.  e.,  at  the  left  hand, 
■a  FeO,  KOl,  &q.  So  too  with  the  namea  of 
salts,  the  Ininnla  of  snlphate  of  potash  being 
written  £0,60»,  not  60*,  EO.  The  reason 
of  this  order  is  that  the  symbols  express  not 
^iglish  but  Latin  words,  and  the  oonstruction 
of  the  Latin  language  requires  that  the  genitive 
most  precede  the  nominative  that  governs  it. — 
Formulas  are  called  rational  when  their  several 
members  are  grouped  so  that  they  shall  express 
ei^er  what  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  ao- 
tualarrangementof  the  components  of  the  body 
which  they  represent,  or  in  some  conventions 
manner  by  which  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  composition  and  properties  of  the 
body  and  its  behavior  toward  other  subrtancea 
may  be  calledrfo  mind ;  and  enuHrioal  ftmnolaa 
are  ^ose  in  which  only  tita  elementa  present 
and  the  number  of  equivalents  of  eai^  are 
noted,  without  any  definite  arrangemeid  being 
^ven  to  the  list.  Thus,  Fct  0>,  860i  is  one 
way  of  writing  a  rational  fonnula  of  tersol- 
phate  of  iron,  while  Fe*  Si  Oit  is  its  empirical 
formula. — The  system  of  collocation  of  symb<^ 
and  formulas  thus  far  described,  which  is  that 
of  the  80  called  dualistic  sobool  of  chemists, 
and  the  one  of  which  the  public  at  large  has 
most  cognizance,  is  employed  only  upon  a  por- 
tion of  chemical  substances.  Altbou^  ex- 
oeedingly  ooDTenient  In  certain  oaaea,  mi  waS- 


fioientiy  oomplete  for  moat  porpoaea  of  <3o> 
mentary  instraction,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
practicable to  emi^oy  it  in  the  study  of  very 
complex  sabstanoes,  for  whioh  other  and  vari- 
ous arrangements  of  the  symbols  are  oonse- 
qnoatly  braoght  Into  use.  £van  for  the  most 
oommon  and  rimple  oases  ebemists  bare  pro- 
poaed  me&ods  of  arraogement  different  from 
the  one^ost  mentioned.  Thus  Dav^  in  his  so 
called  bmary  theory  proposed  to  write  E,  60* 
instead  of  KO,  60*  for  sulphate  of  potash,  dee. ; 
and  others,  objecting  entirely  to  the  theory 
of  du^m,  have  auf^ested  the  idea  of  pving 
■pedal  prominence  to  the  onpirical  formula  of 
a  substance,  whioh  in  their  view  expresses  all 
our  positive  knowledge  of  its  composition,  leav- 
ing it  to  every  one  to  theorize  upon  this  'as 
he  may  please.  It  is  precisely  in  i^ording  fii- 
cilities  for  speculating  upon  and  comparing  the 
composition  of  oomponnds,  and  for  presenting 
one's  hypotheses  to  otiwrs,  that  the  immense 
importanoe  of  chemkal  symbols  diiefiy  lies; 
ana  tills  not  only  from  the  dinet  inflaenoe 
which  they  exert  in  leading  to  new  diaooveiieii 
but  also  indirectly  in  tending  to  prevent  abrupt 
ohanges  and  infinite  ooofrision  in  the  spoken 
nomenclature,  which  would  otherwise  inevitap 
bly  occur.  For  example,  so  long  as  Davy  bad 
the  means  of  expreesmg  his  view  of  the  oon- 
stitntion  of  sulphate  of  potash  by  writing  the 
formula  E,SOi,  he  had  but  slight  inoentive 
to  introduce  a  new  name  for  this  substance. 
The  nomencltttnre  is  thus  kept  within  limits, 
ill  defined  though  they  be,  which  render  it  far 
more  nseftil  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  vatsllato 
ai^  e^and  indefinitdy.  BerzeUns'e  original 
idea  was  to  employ  hia  symbols  and  fbrmolas 
merely  as  omveoieat  anbatitatea  for  the  namea 
of  substanoes,  and  this  at  an  epoch  when  the 
name  was  tiiought  to  express  even  the  molecn- 
lar  constitution  of  a  oomponnd,  or  tbe  actual 
arrangement  of  ita  compcHwit  atnns — a  view 
whioh  has  since  been  very  materially  modified. 
It  is  now  felt  to  be  in  many  oases  not  only  nn- 
necessary  and  impoanble,  but  often  ondenrft* 
ble,  to  force  the  symbolic  and  the  spoken 
nomenclatures  into  agreement  with  each  other, 
however  convenient  such  agreement  may  be 
in  other  instances,  or  even  as  the  general  rule. 
In  many  oases,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
in  practice  to  express  an  idea  of  the  rational 
constitution  of  a  substance  by  any  combination 
of  nameat  a  ringle  glance  at  Ua  written  finrmnlft 
ia  Boffldent  to  convey  this  idea;  and  in  othera 
several  different  rational  formulas  may  with 
equal  jwopriety  be  assigned  to  one  and  the 
same  snbstanoe,  in  which  case  the  body  may 
indeed  also  have  several  names,  of  whidi  each 
might  be  better  adi^ted  than  any  of  the  others 
to  express  its  c<Hnposition  in  some  one  special 
instance ;  but  as  a  rule,  when  a  spoken  name 
has  once  ctnne  into  general  use,  it  is  not  easy 
to  substitute  another  for  it,  although  the  for* 
mula  of  the  body  may  be  changed  as  often  aa 
may  be  found  convenient.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
much  oonfiiaioa  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the 
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mritiidieatioii  ipok«n  names;  bnt  when 
eompared  with  what  mifht  have  been  bat  for 
the  ose  of  syinbolB  and  fonnalas  this  is  hardly 
deserving  of  mentitm. — ^Many  cheraistt,  olaim- 
ing  that  in  tiie  ezistiog  state  of  science  it  is 
impossible  that  formulas  can  be  made  to  express 
any  thing  more  than  the  relations  and  analo- 
gic whidi  bodies  bear  to  each  other,  and  that 
coBseqaentlj  those  ftmnnlaa  rnnst  be  the  best 
whidk  are  eatable  of  exhlbltii^  the  largest 
number  of  these  relations  and  analogies,  now 
make  no  effort  to  repreaeut  tiie  actual  arrange* 
ment  of  the  atoms  ci  chemical  oomponnds,  but 
seek  only  to  dengnate  the  elements  or  groups 
which,  in  the  double  decompositions  by  which 
oompoonda  are  formed  or  destroyed,  replace  or 
are  replaced  by  other  elements  or  groups  of 
elements.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  has  been 
fband  oonvenient  to. throw  all  substances  into 
a  few  great  classes  of  analogues,  the  leading 
member  or  ty^  of  each  of  these  divisions  be- 
ing some  fandliar  and  well  oharacterized  com- 
pound, and  to  derive  the  f<Hinala  of  each  and 
every  member  of  a  ^ven  class  from  the  for> 
miila  of  its  own  peculiar  ^e  or  pattwn. 

Thus  water,  g  ^  Oi,  might  be  taken  as  a  type 

to  whioh  all  other  oomponnds  may  be  referred, 
but  the  use  of  several  types  has  been  found 
more  oonvenient.  Gerhardt  in  his  TraUe  re- 
fers to  4  types,  yiz.,  water,  ^  |  Oi;  ammonia, 

H  <  H ;  hydrngeo,  ^  y ;  and  ohlorhydric  acid, 
( H  ' 

qA.  In  many  cases,  however,  a  multiple  of 
one  o*  the  other  of  these  ^^pes  is  the  tma  typ- 
ical fbrmnla,  aa  g|  |  O*,  ^  |  Ot,  &c.  Other 

diemists,  and  perhaDS  these  are  still  the  m^Jor^ 
it;r»  believing  that  ue  doctrine  of  duality  con- 
tuns  an  element  of  truth  which  should  not  be 
discarded,  seek  to  preserve  this  by  adhering 
to  the  prevailing  method  of  writing  formulas, 
though  all  admit  ita  imperfections. — Carrying 
ont  his  original  idea  of  abbreviations  at  a  time 
when  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  etady 
of  oompounds  in  mineral  chemistry,  and  nota- 
bly with  those  of  oxygen  and  salphnr,  Berzelias 
soggested  that  it  might  be  convenient  in  special 
eases  to  make  use  of  certain  modifications  of 
the  symbols  already  described,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  merely  to  indicate  tiie  oompontion  of  a 
oomi^ex  body  without  disoossing  its  reactions 
and  deeranpontions;  tar  instance,  the  nnmber 
cf  eqniTalenta  of  o^^en  in  a  compoand  was 
deoiotod  by  dots  plaoea  above  the  radical  with 
which  this  element  was  supposed  t^  be  com- 
bined, and  the  equivalents  of  sulphur  in  like 
manner  by  commas  or  accents;  and  in  cases 
where  two  atCMns  of  the  radical  combine  with 
1,  8,  or  6  atoms  of  o^gen  or  the  like,  this 
doable  atom  of  the  radical  was  characterized 
by  a  dash  drawn  throogh  the  lower  part  of  the 
latter  which  atauds  for  the  radical  (as  B  =  Ht) ; 
TOL.  XT,^ — ^17 


thns  OnO,BOi  would  be  written  ihS)  and 
£e3^  vasbad  of  Fet0i,8S0i;      instead  of 

EB;  EHo  instead  of  ES,MoS,.    Of  these 

modifications  the  dashed  symbols  alooe  have 
been  at  all  generally  accepted.  The  dots  and 
accents  have  been  much  employed  by  mineralo- 
gists, bat  were  little  esteemed  by  the  gener^ity 
of  chemists.  Indeed,  it  is  now  customary  to 
use  the  accent  marks  to  express  an  entirely 
different  idea,  viz.,  to  characterize  polyatomic 
radicals ;  that  is,  compounds  which,  In  uniting 
with  or  reacting  upon  other  bodies,  play  the 
part  not  of  one  but  of  two  or  more  atoms  of  a 
simple  element,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  chem- 
ists who  refer  all  formulas  to  types,  those  rad- 
icals which  re^dace  more  than  one  atom  of 
hydrosea  in  the  type  water.  Thns  the  normal 
chloride  of  ethylene,  OiHiOli,  contains  not 
only  one  but  two  abnns  of  chlorine,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  referred  directly  to  the  ample 
type  HCl,  but  to  the  double  of  this,  Hi  Clt ;  iai 
to  denote  that  the  compoand  C4H4  replaces 
2H,  *. that  it  is  a  diatomic  radical,  it  is  cua- 
tomary  to  write  it  with  a  doable  accent,  thus, 
Ct       and  ^e  formula  of  the  compound  in 

80,  too,  the  formula  of 


0>  H*  6, 


and 


od  ^e  f 
question  ^jH.  J 

tartaric  acid  to  written 

that  of  ^ycerine   *hI  [      '^^^'^^  represent 

them  as  bein^  derived  n*om  2  and  8  atoms  of 
water  respectively  by  the  snbstitotion  of  the 
diatomic  radical  OiHiOt  for  2  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  triatomio 
radical  OiHi  for  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
oAer.  ht  like  maimer,  hydrated  see^ozide 

of  iron  woald  b«  written  ^  |  O*  instead  of 
FetOi,8HO;  Foi  bdng  ocmndered  as  a  tria- 
tomio radical;  so  too  qninoleine,  N{Cii  3t, 
in  which  the  8  atoms  of  H  of  the  type  anmio- 
niaarereplaced  by  the  triatmnio  radical  OiiHt; 
strychnine,  N,j04i  Hm  O7,  i.      the  doable 

type  Ki  I  g\  in  which  the  d  stoma  of  H  have 

all  been  replaced  by  the  hexatomio  radical 
CttHnOt. — Another  abbreviation  whioh  has 
been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
some  ot^anic  compounds  consists  in  employing 
the  initial  letter  of  the  ordinary  name  of  any 
of  these,  witii  one  or  more  additional  smaller 
letters  when  ti^e  first  is  not  of  itself  character- 
istic, with  a  dash  above  if  the  compound  is  an 
acid  or  a  +  sign  when  it  to  ui  alkal(^ ;  thus 
_  _  + 

O  stands  fi>r  oxalic  acid,  A  for  acetic  acid,  Qu 
for  quinine,  Oy  for  oyanogen,  &c.  These  are 
still  sometimes  used  in  special  oases,  althon^ 
they  have  but  littie  to  recommend  and  much 
to  condemn  them. — Very  many  methods  of  ar- 
ranging formulas,  beside  those  which  have  here 
been  uladed  to,  are  employed  by  different 
chemists  to  express  their  own  peculiar  theoret- 
ical notions  ai  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  a 
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dleonBSlon  of  theee  special  instances  wonld  here 
be  misplaced.  Many  of  these  are  safficiently 
complex  and  difficolt  of  comprehension;  butin 
its  essential  features  the  system  of  notation 
employed  by  chemists  is  still  the  universal  lan- 
gnage  which  Berzelios  provided  in  choosing  his 
symboU  from  the  Latin  nomenclature. 

STUMAOHUS,  QuiHTDS  AuBEurs,  a  Bomui 
statesman  and  antitorf  who  flonrished  about 
the  close  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  educated 
fa  Oaul,  and,  after  being  quiestor  and  jirtetor, 
was  appointed  in  A.  D.  365  corrector  of  Lucania 
and  the  BruttiL  In  87S  he  was  proconsul  of 
Africa,  in  884  prefect  of  the  city,  and  in  891 
oonsnl.  He  was  a  sincere  pagan,  and  labored 
strenuously  to  maintain  that  declining  faith. 
He  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  liberal  studies. 
His  extant  works  are  10  books  of  epistles  con- 
taining 965  letters,  and  fragments  of  orations 
which  Angelo  Mai  discovered  in  one  of  the  pa- 
limpsests of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  others 
from  a  Turin  and  Vatioan  MS.  The  first  edition 
of  the  epistles  was  published  without  date  or 
name  of  place  in  the  pontificate  of  Julias  U. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  Soioppius  (4to.,  Uentz, 
1608). 

SYMMAOHUS  thx  SAicAitrrAir,  a  native 
of  Samaria,  who  fiourished  about  A.  D.  200. 
He  was  at  first  of  the  Samaritan  religion,  then 
became  a  Jew,  and  then  a  Ohristian  of  the  sect 
of  the  Ebionites.  He  made  the  4th  Oreek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  occu- 
pied the  4th  column  of  Origen's  Sexapla,  but 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  now  exist,  col- 
lected by  Montfaucon. 

SYMME8,  John  Olbvbs,  an  American  soldier 
and  projector,  born  in  New  Jersey  about  1760, 
died  at  Hamilton,  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  May  28, 
1829.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1802, 
and  in  the  war  of  1613  foiudit  with  great  gal- 
lantry at  Lnndy's  lAne  and  we  sortie  from  Fort 
Erie.  Snbseqnently  he  settled  at  Newport,  Ky., 
and  devoted  himself  to  researches  connected 
with  a  favorite  theory  invented  by  him,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  earth  is  hollow,  open  at 
the  poles,  ' and  capable  of  being  inhabited  with- 
in. He  wrote  and  lectured  much  on  this  snb- 
ject,  and  in  1822  and  1823  petitioned  congress 
for  means  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  test  the 
troth  of  his  theories.  He  made  a  few  converts, 
but  his  suggestions  were  generaUy  treated  with 
open  ridicule  or  silent  contempt,  the  author 
being  considered  little  better  tJian  a  lunatic. 
He  died  in  considerable  peounlary  embarraas* 
ment,  much  respected  for  his  integrity. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK.  Bee  Ink,  voL  ix.  p. 
680. 

SYMPHONY  (Gr.  <rw,  with,  and  d^pti,  voice), 
a  term  originally  signifying  merely  a  coocor- 
danoe  of  tones,  bat  applied  sucoessively  to  oer- 
tain  vocal  compositions,  to  compositions  partly 
vocal  and  partly  instrumental,  to  short  intro* 
ductory  or  intermediate  inatrnmentfd  passages 
in  oompoaitions  which,  are  predominantly  vocal, 
and  finally  to  elaborate  ai^  extended  wmpoa- 


tions  in  which  instruments  only  are  employed. 
The  germ  of  the  modern  symphony  may  be 
found  in  the  Coneerti  grotti  of  Corelli,  and  la 
the  works  of  Geminiani  and  Vivaldi,  prodoced 
in  the  earty  part  of  the  18th  century ;  but  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Haydn  the  compoffltion  in 
its  present  form  was  unknown.  The  last  named 
composer  divided  it  into  4  or  6  parts,  performed 
snocessively,  and  developing  distinct  ideas,  bnt 
having  a  geueral  relation.  In  the  structure  of 
the  symphony  the  parts  are  generally  made  to 
contrast  with  each  other,  a  slow  or  andu^ 
movement  being  succeeded  by  an  allegro  u/r 
quick  one,  and  this  by  an  andante  agun  or  an 
adagio,  after  which  comes  a  minuet  and  trio, 
or  a  scherzo,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  rap- 
id finale.  The  chief  composers  of  this  form  of 
music  are  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr, 
and  Mendelssohn,  the  greatest  being  Bee- 
thoven. The  9th  or  "  Choral  Symphony"  <rf 
this  master  difiers  from  works  of  its  class  in 
introdocing  vocal  music  into  the  oondndi^ 
movement. 

SYMPLEGADES.  Bee  Asoohattts. 

SYNAQOaUE  (Gr.  amaywyth  assembly.plaoe 
of  assembly;  HelK  beth  haklauae^  house  of 
assembly),  a  building  t^propriated  to  wonh^ 
and  the  performance  of  publio  religious  rites  in 
Jewish  congregations.  Corresponding  to  the 
word  church  in  Christian  terminol<^,  the  tom 
is  also  applied  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
^neral.  The  earliest  synagogues,  estabUshod 
in  the  times  of  Persian  and  Greek  rule  in 
Judtea,  were  destined  also  for  deliberative 
purposes.  (For  the  "great  synagogue"  see 
Hebbews,  vol.  ix.  p.  87.)  In  subsequent  cen- 
turies they  were  abo  used  as  seats  of  popular 
as  well  as  higher  instmction.  In  modem  Jew- 
ish communities  this  is  imparted  in  a  separate 
building,  called  b^h  harmiidrath,  house  <tf 
etndy.  The  synagogue  is  generally  a  Tbo^  and 
plun  bnilding,  faoiog  the  4  car^nal  poii^  md 
provided  wiob  seats  and  desks  on  the  floor  for 
the  male  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
with  galleries  for  the  females.  The  east  wall, 
which  all  must  face  durin;?  the  recital  of  cer- 
tain prayers,  encloses  the  "holy  ark"  (an» 
AajtitMdMA),  in  which  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  written  on  vellnm,  are  deport- 
ed; and  opposite  it,  near  the  oeutre,  is  the 
platform  (JtUnah)  on  which  the  reading  from 
the  same  is  performed  by  the  reciter  or  cantor 
('Aoean),  or  by  a  special  reader  (ha'al  iereU 
Sermons  or  lectures  are  delivered  from  a  smsll- 
er  platfoim  adjoining  the  "  holy  ark,"  by  the 
rabbi  or  a  special  preacher  or  lecturer.  Fre- 
quently, however,  tiie  (^oea  of  reoitw,  reader, 
and  lectnrer  are  united  in  the  aame  pjerson. — 
Among  the  most  celebrated  synagognes  in 
various  periods  are  mentioned  those  of  JJex- 
andriaj^  Bagdad,  Toledo,  and  Prague. 

SYNCOPE,  a  faiutmg  fit  or  swoon.  Synoqw 
may  occur  from  a  large,  and  particularly  frcnn  a 
sadden  loss  of  blood;  from  a  sudden  impressi(Ht 
made  on  the  nervoos  ^stem,  as  fright,  honor, 
;  frtua  the  etifoot  of  a  variety  of  pdnukB 
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whioh  influence  the  heart's  action ;  or  from  in- 
anition or  debility,  which  weakens  the  mnscn- 
lar  power  of  the  heart  along  with  that  of  the 
voluntary  mnacles.  If  the  neart  ceases  com- 
pletely to  beat  for  imy  time,  the  individual  dies ; 
bnt  in  an  ordinary  fainting  fit,  as  it  is  tetmed, 
the  heart  oontinneB  to  brat,  thongh  to  fseblr 
and  fi^ntly  that  its  beat  may  not  be  fislt;  still 
the  ear  arolied  directly  over  it  will  dlMingniah 
file  sotmd  made  by  ns  contraction.  In  sadi 
cases  the  patient  shonld  be  placed  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  with  the  head  if  possible  a  little 
lower  than  the  body.  Gold  water  may  be 
daiAed  over  the  face  and  chest  to  excite  the 
respiratory  act.  Ammonia  may  be  held  to  the 
nostrils,  and  stimalants  administered  if  possible 
by  the  month,  if  not  by  enema. 

8YNDI0  (Gr.  mivSueot,  from  ffw,  with,  and 
9un},  jastioe),  an  adminisb-ative  officer  in  rari- 
oas  dties  or  other  commnnities,  and  in  cor- 
porate bodies.  At  Athens  any  person  appoint- 
ed to  represent  the  state  in  an  aifair  in  dispate 
witii  another  state  was  called  syndic.  In  I^itin 
nthors  tiie  word  tjfndieus  la  used  in  the  sense 
of  attorney.  In  uie  middle  the  syndio 
represented  a  nniversity,  a  ohnr^,  or  any  cor- 
porate body  at  Utw,  and  transacted  its  general 
bosiness.  Syndic  was  the  nsnal  name  for  the 
town  dwk  in  some  parts  of  France.  By  Froia- 
sart  the  word  syndic  is  used  as  a  hereditary 
title  of  nobility  in  some  cases  where  it  bad 
been  only  given  originally  as  the  title  of  an  ad- 
ministrative officer.  The  merchants  or  others 
who  composed  the  chambers  of  commerce  «»- 
tablished  in  France  in  1901  vera  oallod  ^fndiet 
dueommeree. 

BTNESIUS,  a  Ohristian  bishop,  philosopher, 
and  poet  of  the  6th  eentary,  bora  in  Gyrene, 
Africa,  probaUy  in  879.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  onknown.  ffis  fiuidly  was  rich  and  noble, 
and  boasted  a  line  of  ancestry  reaching  Inek  to 
tile  HeracUdes.  He  was  a  pnpil  at  Alexandria 
(tf  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  afterward  studied  at 
Athena,  and  riming  to  Oyrene  lived  for  a 
time  in  retirement,  engaged  in  study.  Famine 
having  come  upon  Gyrene,  Synesius  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  solicit  ud,  and  waa  snccessfiil. 
After  8  years*  stay  in  the  Byzantine  capital,  he 
returned  to  Gyrene,  and  soon  afterward,  nnder 
the  inflnence  of  a  Christian  vrifis,  renounced 
paganism.  In  410,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop 
of  Ptolenuds  (now  Tolmeta),  Bynesius  was  cho- 
sen to  the  see,  although  he  haid  not  been  bap- 
tized, was  married,  and  held  opinions  ooocem- 
ing  the  preSzistence  of  souls,  the  eternity  of 
tiifl  world,  and  the  resnrreotion,  vhieh  were 
not  regarded  In  the  ohnrdi  as  orthodox.  He 
accepted  the  post  with  reluctance,  was  baptiz- 
ed, and  after  7  months  of  preparation  mtered 
upon  his  episcopal  duties.  Some  instanoes  are 
recorded  of  hia  firmness  in  prohibiting  heresies; 
but  bis  mind  seems  to  have  been  more  exercised 
by  troubles  in  the  state  than  by  discords  in  the 
church.  His  works  consist  of  epistles,  trea- 
tises, and  hymns.  The  best  complete  colleo- 
Hm  at  tiiera  is  that  of  Petavius,  in  Greek  with 


a  Latin  translation,  editions  of  which  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1612,  1688,  and  1640.  A  new  and 
more  critical  edition  was  published  by  Krabin- 
ger'(8  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1651).  Many  e^tions 
of  the  hymns  have  been  published  with  trans- 
lations into  various  tongues.  A  FVench  ver- 
sion first  appeared  in  1681,  and  new  ones  in 
1880  and  1889. 

SYNOD  (TVKoSor,  meeting),  in  the  ancient 
dhuidi,  an  assembly  fflf  bishops,  in  which  con- 
troversial points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  were 
decided.  In  the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  4 
classes  of  synods  are  at  present  distinguished, 
diocesan,  provincial,  national,  and  cecnmenical, 
the  last  of  which  is  always,  and  the  2d  and  8d 
are  frequ^tiy,  called  councils.  (See  Counoil.) 
In  the  Greek  church  all  these  4  clatnes  of  syn- 
ods have  fallen  into  desuetude,  but  there  are 
"  holy  synods,"  or  supreme  ecclesiastical  boards 
of  administration,  at  Bt  Petersburg,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Athens.  In  the  Episoo^  church  of 
Great  Britain,  the  British  coloniee,  and  Amer- 
ica, the  provincial  and  diocesan  synods  are  now 
Mtber  in  ftall  use  <»*  on  the  point  of  resCoratioD ; 
the  ohurch  in  America  has  also  a  general  synod. 
In  tiie  Presbyterian  churches  the  synod  is  an 
essential  link  in  their  ooostitution,  siA  consists 
of  del^ates,  clerical  and  lay,  of  several  pres- 
byteries. They  also  have  national  synods 
called  general  aseemblies.  With  the  Presby- 
terian the  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  and 
Reformed  Dutch. cfaoroheB  in  America  agree, 
which  are  also  dinded  into  synods,  and  at  cer- 
tain intervals  convene  a  general  synod.  (In  the 
German  Reformed  chuivh  the  formation  of  a 
general  synod  has  been  decided  upon,  but  not 
yet  efTected.)  In  the  churches  of  continental 
Europe,  the  synodioal  constitution  has  for  a  long 
time  been  either  wholly  abrogated  or  greatiy 
curtailed  by  the  tenitoTial  system,  which  places 
tiie  government  of  tiie  church  whcdly  m  tiie 
bands  of  the  state  officers,  or  by  the  conaistortal 
system,  which  divides  the  administtation  of  the 
church  betwem  eocleeiastical  boards  called 
consiatories  and  appointed  by  the  secular  gov- 
ernment, and  synods  elected  by  the  congrega- 
tions. But  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  there  has  be«i  a  general  and  in- 
creasing tendency  in  the  churches  to  return  to 
the  synodical  constitution ;  territorial  divisions 
have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
consistories  are  yielding  up  many  of  their  func- 
tions to  the  restored  synods.  Austria  and  some 
of  the'  smaller  German  states,  as  Oldenburg  and 
Baden,  have  almost  purely  synodioal  constitu- 
tions; nearly  all  the  othv  German  sti^  have 
a  regular  system  of  diocesan  synods  and  gen- 
eral synods  by  the  side  of  th«r  consistories. 
The  same  is  ^  case  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Bel^um,  and  Holland,  in  all  of  which  countries 
free  churches  have  been  formed,  which  reject 
the  interference  of  the  states  and  of  state 
boards  in  church  afiairs,  while  the  state 
ohurches  generally  demand  at  least  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  synodical  system  b7  the  side  vi 
the  consistoriaL 
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same  laogtu^  whidi  are  the  predse  equiva^  uie  snljject,  Orabbe's  *  SyuonTmefl,*  much  naed 
lenti  of  each  other.  Ab  there  are  perhaps  no  in  this  coantry,  is  Talaable  chiefly  for  its  ex- 
two  words  absolutely  identical  in  meaniog,  the  emplifioations ;  bat  the  author's  groat  ignoranoe 
term  is  mdinarilj  applied  to  those  which  are  of  etymology  has  led  him  into  many  errors; 
of  similar  ugmSoanoe,  and  which  are  likely  to  and  it  oaunot  pretend  to  compare  with  the 
be  coufoanded  from  their  general  resemblance,  many  ezoellent  works  on  synonymy  of  the 
but  require  to  be  diatingnished  by  reason  of  German,  French,  Danish,  and  other  European 
special  differences.  The  iiUosyncrasies  of  in-  languages." — The  oldest  extant  treatise  on  syn- 
dividnals,  or  the  local  usage  of  districts^  may  onymes  is  by^mmonius  of  Alexandria  (about 
give  different  shades  of  meaning  to  words  that  A.  D.  889).  None  of  the  ancient  Latin  works 
agree  in  the  main.  Speakers  and  writers,  to  on  the  subject  have  been  preserved.  The  best 
avoid  the  unpleasant  effect  of  repetition,  are  modem  treatises  on  liatin  synonymes  are  by 
often  obliged  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of  Bamsbom,  Diklerlein,  Habicht,  Sohmalfeld,  and 
terms  to  convey  the  same  thought  Words,  Schultz:  on  German,  by  Eberhard,  Maoss,  and 
not  distingoishable  in  definition,  may  be  em-  Weigand;  and  on  French,  by  Girard,  Beauz^ 
ployed  under  different  ciroomstances,  many  Boubaud,Gui2ot,andLafiiye(2vol8.,1641-'&7). 
terms  being  restricted  to  poetical,  religions,  or  SYNTHESIS.  See  Analxsis. 
secular  purposes.  Many  words  become  near-  SYPHAX,  a  Kamidian  prince,  bom  about 
ly  synonymoos  by  figurative  or  metaphorical  349  B.  0.,  died  in  201.  In  218  he  was  kiiu  of 
usage,  though  etymologically  of  different  sig-  the  Hassnsylians,  the  westernmost  tribe  of  tba 
nlfioation;  thua,  Ebiorro's Edda  enumerates  160  Namidians,- and  was  at  war  with  Gartha^; 
synonymes  for  aword.  Especially  in  composite  and  through  this  circumstance  he  became  allied 
languages  synonymes  are  introduced  from  dif-  with  the  two  Scipios,  who  materially  contrib- 
ferent  sonroes,  as,  in  EngUsh,  trick,  device,  uted  to  his  success  against  the  Cartha^niana. 
finesse,  artifice,  and  stratagem,  respectively  But  Oarthage  formed  a  strong  combination 
from  the  Saxon,  Italian,  Friendi,  Latin,  and  seainst  him,  and  he  was  at  length  beaten  by 
Greek.  Such  words,  though  etymologically  Hasdrnbal  and  Uadnissa,  in  a  great  battle  in 
identical  in  meaning,  are  generally  distinguish-  which  80,000  men  are  sud  to  have  fallen, 
ed  by  tiaage ;  thus,  sphere  (Gr.)  belongs  rather  Syphaz  fled  to  Mauritania  and  collected  a  new 
to  scientific  and  poetical,  and  globe  (Lat.)  to  force,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Hasinissa.  He 
popular  language;  shepherd  (An^o-Etox.)  re-  subsequently  regained  poesesnon  of  his  throne, 
taint  ita  primary  meaning  of  keeper  d  Awp,  api^irentiy  by  treaty  wiUh  the  Carthaginians. 
aoA  pastor  (Lat.^  has  only  an  eoolesiastiwl  ax  206  Sdplo  onoe  more  endeavored  to  bring 
sense;  lore  (Anglo -Sax.)  and  charity  (Gr.)  are  him  into  a  Roman  alliance;  but  Hasdmbu 
interchanged  In  the  New  Testament,  but  now  gave  him  in  marriage  his  beantifbl  dauf^ter 
charity  signifies  only  one  particular  manifesta-  Sophonisba,  though  she  had  previously  twen 
tionofloTc;  illegible  (Lat.)  is  applied  to  hand-  promised  to  Hasinissa,  and  thus  secured  his 
writing,  and  unreadable  (Anglo-Sax.)  to  sub-  adherence  to  Carthage.  Upon  the  death  of 
ject  matter.  The  same  root  is  often  developed  Gala,  king  of  tiie  Massylians,  his  son  Maanissa, 
into  different  but  kindred  words,  as  human  after  a  contest  with  rival  daimants,  had  aa- 
and  humane,  gentie  and  genteel,  property  and  oended  the  throne ;  but  Syphax  with  Oartha- 
propriety,  piety  and  pity,  triumph  and  trump  mnian  aid  wrested  it  from  him  and  made  him  a 
(card),  etiquette  and  tidh:et,  ghostly  and  ghast-  nigitive.  When  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  in  204, 
ly,  cant  and  chant.  De  Quinoey  says  that  "  all  Syphax  joined  the  (Jarthaginians  with  an  army 
languages  tend  to  clear  themselves  of  syno-  of  60,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  In  the  spring 
nyrnea  as  intellectual  culture  advances^  the  su-  of  203  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  at  night 
perflaoua  words  b^g  taken  up  and  aroropri-  by  Scipio  (with  whom  he  had  been  long  n^o- 
ated  by  new  shades  and  eombinations  of  thou^t  tiating  for  peace),  the  straw  huts  of  the  8<ddwra 
evolvol  in  the  progress  of  society.  And  long  were  fired,  and  nearly  the  whole  anny  peridied 
before  this  appropriation  is  fixed  and  petrified  in  the  conflagration  or  were  put  to  uie  sword, 
into  the  acknowledged  vocabulary  of  the  Ian-  Syphax  assembled  another  army,  joined  Has- 
guage,  an  insensible  elinamm  prepares  the  way  drubal,  and  was  again  entirely  d^eated.  Hi* 
for  it."  Precise  diverse  meanings  are  fijied  kingdom  was  now  invaded  by  his  old  enemy 
upon  synonymes,  as  invention  and  discovery;  ■  Masinissa  with  Bo  man  allies.  He  assembled  a 
and  words  indicative  of  insignificant  distinctions  third  army,  met  them  as  they  approached  his 
disappear  from  the  language,  as  has  been  the  capital,  was  defeated,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
case  with  a  large  number  of  the  technical  terms  Romans,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Scipia 
of  the  chase.  "  Few  languages,"  says  Mr.  G.  By  him  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  upon  the 
P.  Marsh,  "  are  richer  than  English  in  approxl-  conqueror^s  return,  according  to  Polybius, 
mate  synonymes  and  conjugates;  and  it  is  much  pearod  in  his  triumphal  procession;  but  accord- 
to  be  regretted  that  no  competent  scholar  has  mg  to  livy  he  died  at  Tibur  a  few  days  before, 
yet  devoted  himself  to  the  investintion  of  this  BTRA,  or  Stbos,  a  Grecian  island,  includ- 
branch  of  our  phibl<^.  The  littie  manual  ed  in  the  Oyclades,  20  m.  N.  W.  from  Faros; 
edited  by  An^bishop  Whately,  containing  area,  65  sq.  m.;  pt^  about  ^000.  The  out- 
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fine  of  the  island  is  veiy  irrwolar,  and  the 
eoaats  are  steep  and  ragged.  The  sorfaoe  is 
iDtersected  bj  hills  and  narrow  valleTs,  and 
the  soil  18  not  very  fertile  in  oonaeqaenoe 
of  a  defl<»ent  supply  of  water.  The  him  are 
mostly  compoBad  of  mica  slate,  and  the  princi- 
pal minerals  are  iron  ore  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  marble.  The  ellmate  is  oooler  than  that  of 
the  neighboring  islands,  and  is  considered  par- 
tionlarij  healthy.  The  chief  prodaotionB  are 
wheat,  bartOTf  o(^d,  vine,  figs,  and  silk.— 
8tu,  Nkv  Btbo6,  or  Hkbhopolis,  the  ouital 
of  the  idand  and  cn  the  Greek  prefeotnre  of  the 
Oycladea,  Is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  E.  ocMst,  near  the  rite  of  the  ancient  city ; 
pop.  abont  $0,0(HX  It  oontains  sereral  ohandi- 
es,  a  gymnaritun,  a  ijnarantine  establishment, 
sevend  good  private  schools,  and  a  custom 
house.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  of  the  Greek  bishc^  of  the  Oyda- 
des.  The  harbor  is  large  and  convenient,  and 
is  the  centre  of  steam  navigation  in  the  archi- 
pelago. An  active  trade  exists  in  rilk,  mann- 
Actored  goods,  and  coffise;  and  ship  building 
is  carried  on.  Dnringthe  war  of  independence, 
8yra,  being  under  the  protection  of  France,  did 
not  taka  part  in  the  hoetilltaee  l^{ainat  Tnrkey, 
and  it  beenne  an  enlrepot  for  the  oorameroe  of 
Oreeee  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

STBAOUSE,  a  city  and  &e  capital  of  Onon- 
daga CO.,  N.  Y.,  sitaated  at  the  head  of  Onon- 
daga lake  on  a  creek  bearing  the  same  name, 
14»  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Albany,  80  m.  £.  by  S. 
from  Rochester,  and  86  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Oswe- 
go ;  pop.  in  1850, 22,371 ;  in  1860, 28,109.  The 
gTMter  portion  of  the  city  occnpies  a  level  tract 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  a  ridge  from  100 
to  200  feet  high  extends  through  the  eastern 
part.  From  its  central  location  it  is  a  favorite 
point  for  holding  state  oonventioiis,  and  hence 
u  styled  the  "city  o£  oonveotions."  It  has 
ample  streets,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  and 
enbstantidly  bnilt.  The  value  of  dwellings  in 
1856  was  $6,228,027.  The  state  asylom  £or 
idiots  is  the  most  Impodng  atnicCnre,  erected 
in  1856  at  a  oost  of  $86,000,  Jnst  &  W.  of  the 
litj  Unuta,  on  land  given  by  uie  people  <tf  8y- 
racuse.  The  grotmds  embrace  18  acres,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  entire  city.  The 
instltntaoh  has  proved  highly  encceesftil;  ita 
average  number  of  inmates  is  about  100.  The 
other  charitable  institutionB  are  the  ' Syracuse 
home  association  and  the  Onondaga  county 
orphan  asylum.  The  court  house,  built  of 
Onondaga  umestone  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  is  one 
of  the  miest  edifices  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
The  state  arsenal  is  a  handsome  building  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  parade  ground.  The 
ottr  hall  ubA  other  pnblic  buildings  are  snb- 
itaatial  stmotnrea.  The  city  has  28  ohorches, 
vis. :  2  Baptist,  1  Congregational^  8  Ef^soopal, 
4  Methodist  Epieoopal,  1  German  Methodist, 

1  Wedeyan  Methodist,  3  Jewish  aynagognes, 

2  Latberan,  8  Presbyterian,  1  Beforroed  Dutch, 
4  Roman  Oatbolio,  1  Uidtarlan,  and  8  of  other 
tekOB^iationiL    Thare  are  8  daily  and  .7 


weekly  newspapers.  The  cky  has  18  public 
schools,  with  a  classical  department  or  high 
school ;  and  in  1860  the  average  attendsjioe  of 
pupils  was  3,977,  and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended was  $30,746.05.  The  district  libraries 
number  6,181  volumes,  and  ^ere  is  a  central 
library  in  the  city  hall  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
containing  4,000  volumes.  There  are  also  2 
seminaries,  a  classioal  sohool,  a  commercial  col- 
lege, and  a  boarding  sdiool  for  boys.  There 
are  11  banks  of  isane  and  deposit,  2  savings 
banks,  and  a  number  priv^  banldng  i^- 
floes.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  com- 
pany. It  is  on  the  bne  of  the  Erie  canal  and  of 
the  New  York  oentral  ndlr<Md ;  and  the  Os- 
wego canal,  Oswego  and  Byraovse  railroad,  and 
Syiicose,  Binghamton,  and  New  York  rai^oad 
terminate  here.  The  commerce  and  travel  are 
nnosuslly  laige  for  an  interior  city.— Syracuse 
is  the  d^wt  of  the  greatest  salt-producing 
region  in  the  Union.  (See  Salt,  voL  zir.  p. 
806.)  The  principal  manufactories  are  8  fur- 
naces, producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $100,000 
annually ;  7  machine  shops,  producing  $818,- 
000,  and  employing  320  hands ;  8  silver  ware 
manufactories,  $47,000  ;  7  tin  and  sheet  iron 
ftctortes,  $66,000  ;  9  breweries,  over  $400,000; 
2  ohandleries  and  soap  fiutoriee,  $43,000;  1  gas 
factory,  $20,204;  1  boat  yard,  employbg  60 
hands;  8  gypsum  bakeriea,  $18,000;  Sttshaud 
blind  factories,  $86,786 ;  6  coach  and  wagon 
factories,  $66,950;  1  wheell>arrow  factory, 
$20,000 ;  8  grist  and  flouring  mills,  $868,376 ; 
1  box  factory,  $80,000 ;  13  cooper  shope,  $49,- 
120;  1  planing  mill,  $68,680;  3  saw  mills, 
$87,600 ;  3  stone  outtmg  establishments,  $18,- 
fiOO;  1  water  lime  establishment,  $6,000  ;  7 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  $148,200  ;  6  saddle  and 
harness  shops,  $81,500;  1  sad^e  and  coach 
hardware  manufactory,  $67,1!M);  1  tannery, 
$80,000;  6  cabinet  shops,  $117,100;  4  hat  and 
oap  faetoriea,  $82,800  ;  6  tobacco  and  cigar 
manu&otoriee,  $150,000;  a  piano  factory,  9 
{Hinting  ofBoes,  and  variooa  other  mannfao* 
toriea.  The  machine  shops  of  the  omtral  rail- 
road at  this  place  employ  abont  160  hands,  and 
as  many  more  are  engagwi  as  condoctors,  brake- 
men,  and  track  hands. — The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1787.  It  was  asmall  village  nntjl 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1826,  rinoe 
which  it  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1847  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  dty. 

SYBAOtJSE  (ano.  Syracutm;  ItaL  SiraeuM 
or  8irago9a\  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast, 
80  m.  S.  S.  K  from  Catania,  and  81  m.  S.  a  W. 
from  Messina;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  maintains  a  garrison,  but  is  command- 
ed by  the  heights  of  Achradina.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  uid  has  a  fine  cathedral,  186  faefc 
long  and  75  wide,  anoiei^y  the  twude  of  Mi- 
nerva; nnmwoos  palaoes^  ud  saveral  ehnrchai, 
oonvsnts,  and  otW  pnbUo  buiidinga.  Tha 
streets  are  narrow,  and  there  are  extensive 
ruins  of  the  amphitheatres,  baths,  of  the 
ancient  city,  smne  of  thus  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  oity  has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil. 
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braady,  froitt,  salt,  saltpetre,  solphnr,  and  a 
little  grain. — The  anoient  Syracusffi  was  the 
largest  oit J  of  Sicily ;  its  walls,  flanked  hj  tow- 
ers, were  22  m.  in  drcoit,  and  the  number  of  in- 
luJ>itantB  in  its  most  prosperous  period  is  stated 
hy  different  writers  at  600,000,  900,000,  and 
even  1,200,000.  It  reallj  consisted  of  6  towns 
ai^ining  each  other,  but  separated  hj  walls, 
Tiz.,  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tyobe,  Neapolis,  and 
the  Epipolffi,  and  hence  was  sometimes  called 
Pentapolis.  The  original  city  was  Ortygia, 
built  upon  an  island  of  an  oblong  shape  about 
2  m.  in  circuit,  situated  between  the  Great  or 
Greek  harbor  on  the  W.  and  the  Little  harbor 
on  the  £. ;  it  was  after  a  time  oonneeted  with 
the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  and  was  thai 
BDoken  of  as  Ortygia  on  the  peninsola.  Aohra- 
dma,  which  was  next  ia  age,  was  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  little  harbor,  and  extend- 
ed along  the  sea  coast  for  about  8  m.  E.  to  the 
port  of  Trogilns,  which  was  without  the  limits 
of  the  city ;  it  was  built  partly  on  the  lowlands 
along  the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  heights 
whi^  rise  in  a  wall  of  rocks  some  little  dis- 
tance inland.  North  of  Achradina  and  on  the 
same  range  of  heights  stood  Tyche,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  double  wall  and  a  highway 
between;  it  extended  northward  about  2  va^ 
and  at  its  W.  extremity,  commanding  Orty- 
gpa,  were  several  heights  named  the  Epipolee, 
wUoh  were  enclosed  by  Dion^ns  the  Elder 
and  formed  one  vast  fortress.  8.  W.  of  Tyche, 
and  opposite  Ort^a,  on  liie  lowlaods  and  ex- 
tending to  the  wall  of  Aobradina,  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights,  was  Neapolis  or  the  new  town. 
On  the  W.  of  Ortygia,  around  the  shores  of  the 
Great  harbor  as  far  as  to  the  rooky  penlnsals 
of  Plemmyriam,  were  sabnrbs  and  f^rdens  OC' 
onpied  by  thfe  overflowing  population  of  the 
city.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  as  the  city 
declined  in  wealth  and  popalation,  its  limits 
became  more  restricted ;  at  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus it  occupied  only  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part 
of  Achradina,  and  since  its  capture  by  the  Sara- 
cens it  has  been  confined  to  the  Ortyglan  pen- 
insula. The  heights  <tf  Achradina  now  pre- 
sent only  a  mrfaoe  of  rook,  the  amumt  boild- 
ingi  and  tha  soil  having  been  aUke  remoTed, 
The  sea  haa  nnderminea  the  shore,  the  w^ls 
have  ^sappeared,  and  over  the  elevated  and 
extensive  plain  only  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  or 
a  few  courses  of  stone  give  evidence  of  the  vast 
population  which  once  inhabited  it.  On  the 
peninsula  and  the  lowland  portion  of  Achradi- 
na and  Neapolis,  evidences  of  the  former  great- 
ness of  Syracnse  are  more  abundant.  Near  the 
borders  of  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Neapolis,  is 
the  ancient  theatre  hewn  out  of  the  rook  and 
now  much  overgrown  with  bushes ;  it  oontun- 
ed  66  ranges  of  seats,  all  out  in  the  rock,  and 
oould  aocommodate  40,000  spectators.  Not  far 
from  this  are  the  ruins  of  an  ampbitheab^  of 
the  Roman  period.  Nearer  to  Orty^  are  the 
rains  of  the  palace  of  Agathooles,  and  on  the 
poiinanlft  are  traces  of  sevenU  oUier  palaces. 
Tba  kttttumim  or  lotomio,  originally  qnaniea 


cut  in  the  wall  of  rooks  which  formed  the  bea 
of  the  heights  of  Achradina,  and  ezcarated  to 
the  depth  of  60  to  80  feet,  are  still  i>erfect. 
Some  of  them  were  used  as  prisons ;  in  one 
the  Athenian  prisoners  were  confined  on  the 
surrender  of  Nicias,  and  most  of  them  perished. 
Near  the  site  of  the  ancient  theatre,  on  one  side 
of  the  qoarry,  is  that  remarkable  prison  cot  in 
the  rock,  now  called  the  *'  ear  of  Dionysios." 
There  are  also  catacombs  of  great  extent  con- 
taining snbterranean  streets  of  tombs,  in  which 
Greek  and  Rmnan,  Ohristian  and  Saracen,  bare 
all  found  burial.  The  remains  of  a  great  aque- 
duct b^n  hj  Gelon  and  improred  by  Hi«ro 
^Bo  exist.  Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Aniq>o8, 
ontdde  Uie  walls  ud  8.  W.  the  oit^,  are  the 
rains  oi  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympina^  The 
celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  now  used,  it 
is  said,  as  a  public  Imth,  still  exists  as  a  large 
pool  in  the  peninsula;  a  wall  separatee  it  from 
4he  sea.  There  are  also  remains  of  several 
baths,  one  of  thnn  with  a  spiral  staircase.  In 
the  museom  of  the  modern  city  are  preserved 
statues,  vases,  coins,  and  inscriptions  gathered 
from  the  ruins.— Syracuse  was  founded  by  Ar- 
chies, the  son  of  Enagetes,  a  Oorinthian  exile, 
who  with  a  band  of  Corinthians  and  Dorians 
settled  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  in  784  B.O. 
Within  70  years  from  its  estwUshment  it  had 
begun  to  send  out  colonies,  among  which  were 
Acrm  (664),  Oasmens  (aboat  64^»  and  Oama- 
rina  (699).  In  466  B.  0.,  the  Oamoii  the  rul- 
ing oligarchy,  having  been  expelled,  Gelon, 
l^e  despot  of  Gela,  undertook  th«r  oanse^  and 
not  only  effected  their  restoration,  bet  made 
himself  master  of  the  city,  to  which  he  re- 
moved, and  which,  by  transferring  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  and  several  other  cities,  he 
greatly  enlarged,  and  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  proqterity.  At  his  death  in  478,  Hiero,  an 
able  though  somewhat  despotic  monarch,  sniy 
ceeded  to  the  thrmie,  and  by  his  patronage  of 
literature  made  it  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Greek  poets  and  drunatists  of  the  time,  in- 
cluding jSschylus,  Pindar,  Baochylides,  Epl- 
oharmns,  and  Sophron.  brother  Thrasy- 
bulns  sncceeded  nim  in  467,  but  his  tyranny 
and  violence  diegosted  the  Syraensans,  and  af- 
ter a  reign  <tf  a  year  he  was  expelled  and  a 
popular  government  instituted.  In  the  antomn 
of  416  the  Athenians,  as  allies  of  the  Segeetans, 
then  at  war  with  Syracuse,  landed  a  hostile 
force  in  the  Great  harbor  near  its  walls,  and 
in  the  spring  of  414  commenced  a  regular  siege 
of  the  city ;  but  the  citizens,  under  Qylippu^ 
resisted  the  beei^rs  so  skilfblly  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year  their  entire  remaning  force  of  7,000 
men,  with  their  commanders  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes, were  taken  prisoners.  (See  Grebcb, 
vol.  viii.  p.  447.)  In  410  the  Oarthaginiana 
commenced  their  agressions  upon  Syracuse, 
and  in  405  Dionysius  the  Elder,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ^iparentiy  impending  danger,  made 
himself  despot  of  the  city,  and,  concluding  a 
peace  with  the  Oartha^nians,  ruled  vigoroosly 
but  tyrannically  for  88  years.  During  his  reign 
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the  oHy  was  bo  strongly  fortified  as  to  become 
impr^^able  to  the  repeated  assaalts  of  the 
OarthaginionB.  He  was  sacceeded  in  867  bj 
his  son  I>ionyBiiis  the  Yonnger,  whose  tyranny 
and  debauchery  broaght  abont  his  expuluon 
by  Dioa  in  S59 ;  he  regained  his  power  in  846, 
1»t  was  finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  848. 
The  restoration  of  liberty  to  Byracnse  by  the 
latter  was  followed  by  nnexampled  though 
Inief  prosperity ;  and  37  years  later  Agatbo- 
files  aoqaired  de^tio  power  orer  the  city,  and 
need  it  for  28  years  to  plnnge  her  in  new  and 
desbuctive  wars.  After  his  death  (289)  a  short 
recite  was  had,  but  soon  new  tyrants  assnmed 
the  sway,  till  in  270  Hiero  II.  obttuned  supreme 
power,  and  maintained  a  firm  and  judicious  ad- 
ministration, greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Syracuse, 
for  nearly  60  years.  In  268  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Rome,  whose  steadfast  ally  he  thence- 
forward became.  During  his  reign  Syracuse 
attained  to  its  highest  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence. With  his  death  (216),  however,  a  great 
duBge  took  place.  His  gruidson  and  snooea- 
■or  Hieronymos  abandcmed  the  alliance  of 
Bmne  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  after  his  death 
the  Carthaginians  brought  abont  an  open  rup- 
tare  with  Rome,  which  led  to  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  Uarcellns  (214-212),  a  siege  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  patriotic  efibrts  of  Ar- 
chimedes for  its  defence,  but  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  its  capture  and  plunder.  It  then 
dedined  into  an  ordinary  Roman  provincial 
town,  its  population  diminished,  and  it  was 
only  of  importance  as  the  capital  of  Sicily  and 
the  seat  of  a  proconsolar  court.  It  condoned 
to  retrograde  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in 
88  B.  C.  and  the  succeeding  years  was  so  plun- 
dered aoA  defiled  by  Mxtos  Pompey  that 
AugDstna  sent  thither  a  Roman  colony  to 
Btowigtben  it  It  was  probably  at  this  time 
that  tiie  Roman  amphitheatre  was  erected. 
In  the  4th  century,  though  much  decayed,  it 
was  still  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Sicily.  It 
fdl  into  the  hands  of  uie  Goths  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  western  empire,  but  was  recap- 
tured by  Belisarins  in  A.  D.  636,  and  remuned 
a  fief  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  till  878,  when, 
after  repeated  attacks  for  60  years  and  a  siege 
of  9  months,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who,  exasperated  at  the  obstinacy  of  its 
defence,  massacred  its  inhabitants,  destroyed 
its  fortifications,  and  burned  the  city.  From 
this  terrible  blow  it  has  never  recovered.  It 
was  partially  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Charles 
v.,  bnt  in  1693  and  again  in  1707  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthqaakes. 

STRIA  (Arab.  ^h-Sham,  the  Aram  of  the 
Scriptures),  a  territory  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Adana  and  Marash,  N.  E.  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, E.  and  8.  by  Al  Jezira  and  Arabia, 
andW.  by  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat.  81° 
and  87"  36'  N.,  and  long.  84"  and  88"  45'  E. ; 
area,  144,483  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,760,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  pashahos  of  Aleppo  or  Haleb, 
Tripoli  or  Tarabloos,  Acre  or  Akka,  Gaza,  and 
DanuaeuB,  named  frcnnUieir  reqteetiTe  c^iitala. 


The  only  important  indentation  on  the  coast  is 
the  large  gulf  of  Iskenderoon  or  Scanderoon  at 
the  extreme  N. ;  there  are  several  small  bays, 
as  those  of  Acre,  Tripoli,  Beyront,  and  Saida. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Jordan,  the  Asi  or 
Aan  ^the  uidmt  Orontee),  the  litany  (Leontee), 
tiieKi^on,  theTarmnk(Hier<mua)[tneBnrada 
(Abana),andtheAwi(j(Pharpar).  TbeEnphrft- 
t«s  drains  the  N.  E.  border.  The  only  lakes 
of  importance  are  the  Dead  sea  and  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  or  Gennesareth.  The '  Taurus  range 
forms  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary,  and  separates 
Syria  from  Asia  Minor.  The  two  parallel  chains 
which  extend  through  Syria  from  N.  to  S.,  the 
Libanus  or  Lebanon  and  the  Anti-Libanns,  are 
offsets  from  that  range,  forming  low  hill8,-and 
rising  again  to  the  snow  line  as  they  approach 
the  Sinaitio  peninsula.  The  .W.  or  Lebanon 
chain  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  seldom 
more  than  12  m.  distant  from  it,  to  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  below  Mt.  Tabor ;  it  is  broken  by  the 
passage  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Leontes.  Its 
lii^est  BDmmit  (**at  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 
math")  is  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  on  its  side  are  the  renmant  of  the  ancient 
*'  cedars  of  Lebanon."  Separated  from  this  by 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  vatley,  from  7  to  20  m. 
in  width,  is  the  Anti-Iibanos  chain,  generally- 
lower,  though  in  its  loftiest  summit,  Mt  Ser- 
mon, rivalling  the  hi^est  peaks  of  the  Leba- 
non range.  East  of  Hermon,  a  chain  of  low 
mountains  stretches  E.  past  Damascus ;  below 
it  the  country  is  hilly,  and,  viewed  (torn  the 
deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  seems 
monntainouB.  The  mountuns  of  Gilead  E.  of 
the  Jordan  form  the  culminating  point  of  these 
hills.  Further  £.,  in  the  Hauran,  is  a  lofty 
table  landf  wateileea,  and  with  rat  Uack 
bowlders  and  rodka  scattered  over  its  boe. 
The  most  remarkable  fsatore  of  the  topography 
of  Syria  is  the  extraordinary  depresdon  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  valley  of  Ooele- 
Syria,  between  the  Libanus  and  the  Anti-Li- 
banns, is  abont  70  m.  long,  and  is  elevated 
about  2,800  feet  above  the  wa ;  it  formeriy 
contained  Heliopolia  or  Baalbec,  and  other 
great  cities.  At  its  southern  termination  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  cutting  through 
the  Lebanon  range  in  the  narrow  gorse  through 
which  the  Leontes  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  the 
other  striking  ofi"  southward  and  descending 
rapidly  for  16  m.  to  the  source  of  the  Jordan 
at  tiie  W.  base  of  Hermon.  Pasnng  onward 
with  a  Btmdy  but  nqnd  slope,  at  the  plain  £1- 
Hnleh  it  is  at  the  sea  level ;  at  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias It  is  063  feet  below  it;  and  within  60  m. 
of  direct  distance,  though  by  the  oireuitona 
channel  of  the  river  nearly  2(H)  m.,  at  the  Dead 
sea,  it  is  1,812  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 
No  similar  river  valley  is  known.  Amongjhe 
level  tracts  of  Syria,  beside  Ccele-Syria,  may 
be  named  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  that 
of  Sharon,  and  the  arid  sandy  plain  of  Gaza. 
The  Hauran  is,  but  for  its  black  basaltic  rocks, 
much  like  some  of  ^e  steppes  of  Higher  Asia. 
Around  Damascus,  an  oans  in  the  desert,  vast 
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plains  of  aand  eztoDd  £.  and  and  cover  the 
teflon  where  ODoe  itood  Palm^a, — ^The  geol- 
ogy of  Syria  is  interesting.  In  the  extreme 
sonth  are  <mly  iwimitiTe  rockB,  the  variegated 
granite  oi  the  ffinutio  peninsula;  tiie  deep 
ohaam  of  tJie  Dead  sea,  with  its  bitnmen  pits, 
salt  monntuns,  and  warm  springs,  belongs  to 
the  carboDiferoTis  era;  the  oaioareoas  and 
sandstone  formations  of  Hennon  and  Lebanon 
abonnd  in  fossils  of  the  era  of  the  new  red 
sandstone ;  and  the  porphyry  and  basalt  of  the 
Hanran  give  evidence  of  their  igneous  origin. 
'the  soil  ia  exceedingly  fertile  wherever  there 
are  sufficient  rains,  or  irrigation  can  be  prac- 
tised ;  bat  where  there  is  no  water,  it  is  sandy 
and.atterly  barren.  The  region  around  the 
Dead  sea  is  thoronghly  impregnated  with  salt 
and  alkalies,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tUm.  In  the  6.  and  £.  there  are  vast  sandy 
wastes.  The  desert  In  which  the  ohlldren  ox 
Israel  wandered  does  not  properly  belong  to 
Syria.— There  are  few  conntnea  of  the  same 
extent  in  whiok  the  eUmate  is  so  varied  as  in 
Syria.  On  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  it  is  oool 
and  pleasant  in  the  summer  months,  and  in 
the  whiter  heavy  runs  fall,  but  the  oold  is  not 
severe.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  sum- 
mer heat  is  eqnal  to  that  of  the  hottest  por- 
tion of  the  tropics,  and  on  the  sea  coast  the 
summers  are  also  very  hot  and  unhealthy.  In 
winter  Beyrout  and  some  of  the  other  cities 
of  the  coast  are  healthy  and  pleasant  as  reu- 
dences  for  invalids.  In  Jerusalem  the  heat  is 
oppressive  during  the  day  in  aummer;  rain 
seldom  fiUls  between  the  end  of  April  and  the 
befrinning  of  October,  and  there  are  few  clouds, 
Koa  hwioe  every  thing  is  panihed  till  the  luny 
aeascm.  Damascus  ia  colder  in  winter  than 
the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and  snow  fre- 
quently falls;  yet  the  orange  and  fig  thrive 
Uiere.  The  average  range  of  heat  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  summer  at  Jemsalem  and  Damas- 
cus 19  fk-om  84^  to  86^  F. ;  in  winter  the  two 
ciities  ^ffer  materially  in  temperature.  In  Alep- 
po the  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the 
year  is  very  great,  falling  below  zero  in  winter 
and  rimng  above  100"  in  summer. — ^The  min- 
eral productions  of  Syria  are  iron  of  exoellent 
qu^ty,  the  swords  and  ontlery  of  Damascus 
and  the  iron  implements  of  S.  Syria  having 
for  agea  maintained  the  highest  reputation ;  a 
little  qniokrilver  and  some  ooal  ia  the  sonw ; 
and  in  tiie  Dead  sea  rM;ion  salt  and  bitumen. 
Salt  of  very,  good  quality  Is  also  made  on  the 
shores  of  the  Kediterranean. — ^The  agricolture 
of  Syria  is  very  mde,  Ute  implements  and  modes 
of  culture  b^g  nearly  identical  with  those  in 
nse  2,600  years  ago.  Still,  even  with  this  im- 
perfect culture,  l£e  crops,  wherever  there  are 
rains  or  irrigation  can  be  practised,  are  lai^e, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  lead  to 
wealth  if  the  government  were  not  so  oppres- 
sive, and  the  danger  from  the  incurnous  and 
robberies  of  the  roving  Bedoaina  not  so  great. 
As  it  is,  the  poor  /ellah  or  farmer  plants  and 
rei^  Ida  orop  by  •tealtb,  and  only  in  dtose 


portions  whioh  are  least  exposed  to  the  eye  «f 
tiie  robber  and  tax  gatherer.  Wheat,  bariey, 
dnrra,  and  spelt  are  lai^y  prodnoed,  as  well 
as  rice,  lentils,  peas,  Ao. ;  oottm,  hemp,  nlfc, 
madder,  indigo,  sesamum,  castor  oil,  tobaooo, 
potatoes,  capsicum,  mdons,  encumbers,  and 
artichokes  are  also  important  crops.  Figs, 
olives,  mulberries,  grapes,  almonds,  iqiricota, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemcnis,  dates, 
and  other  fruits  abound,  v  ineyards  are  nu- 
merous on  the  monnttun  slopes  and  in  the  bill 
country  of  Judaa;  the  grapes  are  large  and 
lusdons,  and  the  wine  made  from  thwn  of  ex- 
oeUent  quality.  Storax  is  produced  for  the 
market.  In  the  vioiiuty  of  Damascus  are  ex- 
tensive fields  of  roses,  the  petals  of  which  fur- 
nish, the  attar  of  commerce.  The  sycamore, 
Indian  fig,  oarob,  mulberry,  and  pistachio  trees 
grow  abundantly,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Soammony  and  sumach  are  gathered  about  Mb, 
Lebantm  for  exportation.  The  cedar,  pine^ 
and  fir  are  found  in  extensive  forests  on  tlw 
mountains,  though  the  true  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
once  so  highly  prized  for  building  pnrposMi, 
is  nearly  extinct.  The  eri>ntas,  t«:ebmth,  lan- 
rel,  and  several  wecies  of  jumper,  occur  on 
the  table  lands,  where  are  also  found  dwarf 
oaks  which  proauoe  the  best  gall  nuts.  The 
domestic  animals  are  horses,  of  which  the  wan- 
dering tribes  possess  breeds  of  extraordinary 
speed  and  beanty ;  cattle,  generally  small  and 
of  inferior  quality ;  asses  and  males  of  large  aiie 
and  very  serviceable;  sheep  and  goats  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  the  broad-tailed  variety  of  the  for- 
mer being  found  only  in  N.  Syria;  caimels 
throo^iout  the  oonntay,  uid  the  domesticated 
bnffido  on  the  sea  coast  and  in  tbe  Wady  Ghab. 
Of  wild  animals,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hysnas  are 
common  in  tbe  desert  mountains,  and  oooa- 
nonally  make  a  foray  into  the  more  populous 
districts ;  the  Syrian  bear  has  his  home  in  Mt. 
Lebanon ;  wolves  and  wild  boars  in  the  north- 
em  forests,  and  the  latter  also  oocasicmally 
further  S. ;  deer  are  also  found  in  the  N.,  and 
antelopes  in  the  desert  regions;  and  hares,  por- 
oupiues,  and  jerboas  are  abundant  There  are 
no  poisonous  serpents.  Silkworms  are  reared 
extensively  in  the  monntainons  districts.  Tnr^ 
ties  and  tortoises  are  found  in  connderable 
numbers.  Fish  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 
Inland  lakes,  though  not  {dentifid  along  the 
coast  o£  tbe  Uemterranean.  The  mannfao- 
tures  are  few  and  coarse.  (See  Tubxet.) — ^The 
inhabitants  are  of  a  great  variety  of  races  and 
religions.  The  ruling  race  are  the  OamanB 
Turks,  who  form  but  an  inmgnificant  portion  of 
the  Mohammedan  population,  who  are  mostly 
Arabs,  and  number  about  1,600,000 ;  they  are 
bigoted  and  hostile  to  Obristiaus,  and  are  strict 
in  their  adherence  to  Soonnee  or  orthodox 
I^amism.  There  are  i  sects  usually  oonsidw- 
ed  Uohammedan  dissenters,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  all  of  them  shouid  be  reck- 
oned as  Mohammedans  or  not.  Tbe  Metawelis 
are  the  followers  of  Ali,  the  son4n-law  of  Mo- 
bammed,  and  are         to  the  fihnfliihi  or 
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Mb  Of  F«nUi;  tMr  m  sxesediagly  ttriot  iik 
their  oereiBoiiial  obserranoes,  and  regard  every 
thing  tonohed  by  those  not  of  their  fhith  aa 
ODclaan;  the;  nomber  about  80,000,  and  are 
found  W.  of  tiie  Orontea,  and  on  the  S.  part 
of  the  Lebanon  range.  The  Noaiureyeh  or 
Atttairiyeh,  inhabiting  the  monntdos  extend- 
ing from  the  great  valley  N.  of  Lebanon  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Orontes  at  Antiooh,  and  nnmber- 
iag  about  60,000,  keep  their  religions  views  a 
•eeret;  tiiey  are  repreaented  as  holding  to  a 
miztnra  of  paganinn,  Mohanuuedanism,  and 
Ohiiatianity,  are  often  called  devil-worshippers, 
and  acknowledge  a  baHef  in  transmigratKHi  of 
souls;  they  are  a  wild,  aavage  raoe^  girai  to 
phmder  and  bloodshed.  The  IsmaiUyeh,  oo- 
enpying  the  monnt^ns  W.  oi  Hamah,  are  few 
in  nnnHMr,  and  were  originally  Bheeahs;  they 
are  the  deacendaots  of  the  people  known  m 
the  time  of  the  omsadea  nnder  the  name  of 
.^ssaaaina.  ^ee  Aaausma.)  The  4^  sect  ia 
the  Dmses,  numbering  abont  70,000,  and  the 
most  fjanatikMl  of  all.  (See  Dkuskb.)  The 
lATgect  of  the  nominally  Ohristian  sects  is  that 
of  the  Uaronites,  who  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
Lebanon,  thoogh  they  have  small  eommnnities 
in  all  the  principal  towns  from  Aleppo  to  Kaz- 
areth.  They  were  estimated  prior  to  the  late 
dvil  war  at  about  226,000.  The  orthodox 
6re^  (Qreeks  in  tdMaUy  but  not  generally 
ia  bkK>d),  namberii^  wont  120,000,  are  aeat- 
tersd  throughout  theidtiea  and  more  level  pw^ 
d(ua  Syria,  mxL  ffligage  in  agrionltore  and 
trade;  they  have  their  worship  in  tiieir  own 
lango^e.  There  are  dissenters  also  ft-om  the 
Greek  ohuroh,  the  Syrians  or  Jaoobites,  a  mere 
handfhl,  dwelling  mostly  N.  and  K.  £.  of  Da- 
maseos.  The  Greek  OalAoUo  and  STriao  Cath- 
olic ohnrohea  acknowledge  the  pope,  though 
in  some  partioolars  they  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  Greek  than  the  RMnan  church ;  they  are 
abont  40,000  in  ail,  and  embrace  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  more  wealthy  Ohristians  in  Sjrria. 
The  Armenians  are  fiO,000  or  60,000  in  num- 
ber. There  are  abont  26,000  Jews  in  Syria; 
those  in  Palestine  are  immferants  from  foreign 
countries,  while  those  of  Aleppo  and  Damas* 
cos  are  desoendoita  of  Jewish  fianiliee  who 
have  resided  there  for  many  oentnriea.  There 
are  Mohammedan  schools  in  the  cities,  and  the 
dwifttfan  sects  also  maintain  some  schools.  The 
children  <rf  the  wealthy  are  frequently  sent  to 
SVanoe  or  England  for  education,  bnt  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  very  illiterate. — 8yria  is 
rendurkable  as  the  seat  of  some  of  the  earliest 
and  most  powerful  nations  of  the  East,  and  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary 
events  of  human  history,  Aram  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  name  of  the  region,  and  the 
central  part  of  it  is  designated  in  the  Hebrew 
Sortptnree  as  Aram  Dammeeek,  or  the  Aram  of 
which  Damason  was  the  coital.  The  mann- 
ftoteres  «f  Daaaaaeaa.  its  swords,  its  cutlery, 
ita  leader,  and  ita  rich  perf^es,  early  gave  it 
a  repui^on  and  ratHninawe,  which  me  ambi- 
turn  and         w  ita  l«ig  Unea  of  kings  great- 


ly increased.  Hie  empire  ot  the  khigs  of  D*- 
masous  gradually  eztoi^  eastward  over  a 
paft  of  the  plain  of  Uesopotamia  and  westward 
to  the  month  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  finally 
overthrown  by  the  Aasyrians  under  Tiglata 
Pileser,  abont  760  B.  0.  The  early  inhabitants 
of  northern  Syria  were  descendants  of  Shem. 
From  the  Orontes  southward,  all  of  Palestine 
W.  of  the  Jordan,  and  probably  Gilead  and  the 
Hauran  or  Syria  E.  of  the  Jordan,  was  a  re- 
^on  peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  descendants 
of  Ham.  The  Phoenicians  settled  mainly  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  became 
the  earliest  oommeroial  nation  of  the  world, 
^on,  their  first  seat,  is  aaid  by  tradition  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  oldest  son  of 
Ham;  and  oolcmlee  from  it  went  forth  to  l^re 
and  Arvad,  and  thence  to  all  portions  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  beyond.  Phcenicia  attained 
its  greatest  power  about  1060  B.  0.,  and  it 
eqjoyed  nnintermpted  prosperity  for  full  600 

J rears,  but  was  at  ladt  conquered  by  the  Baby- 
onians,  and  snbseqnently  by  the  Perdans.  The 
southern  parts  of  western  and  portions  of 
eastern  Palestine  were  inhabited  by  a  great 
race,  the  Anakim  and  Rephdm,  traces  of  whose 
cities  yet  remain  in  the  Haaran.  The  8.  W. 
coast  was  ooonpied  by  the  Philistines,  and  the 
region  a^oining  the  Dead  sea  to  the  £.  by  the 
S^tic  Ajnmonites  and  Moabites.  (See  Palb»- 
nm.)  The  equally  Semitic  laraelites  enugrated 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine  during  the  15th  centnry 
B.  O.,  and  thenceforwud  for  1,600  years  ex- 
erted a  poverfol  influence  in  its  hiatory.  (See 
Hebbbws.)  The  theocracy  nnder  which  they 
existed  for  more  than  400  years  was  terminated 
by  the  election  of  Sanl  as  king  in  1096,  and  the 
kingdom  waa  divided  in  the  reign  of  Rehobo- 
am,  the  grandson  of  his  successor  David.  The 
10  tribes,  or  Israel  as  they  were  distinctively 
termed,  were  conquered  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Assyrians  in  721  B.  C,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  colonists  from  Babylonia,  Ha- 
math,  and  elsewhere,  who  became  the  Samari- 
tans of  a  subsequent  era,  and  a  few  families  of 
whom  still  exist  on  their  ancient  site.  The 
kingdom  of  Jndah  fell  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
188  years  later,  bnt  after  a  70  years'  captivity 
the  people  were  restored  to  theh-  own  land,  and 
the  seoMid  temple  was  built.  Syria  from  thia 
period,  imtil  Gredan  power  became  para- 
mount there,  was  governed  by  a  Pernan  satrap 
resident  at  Damascus.  The  battle  of  lasns, 
838  B.  0.,  led  to  the  subjection  of  Syria 

S roper,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine  to  Alexan- 
er  the  Great.  Tyre  and  Gaza  alone  stood 
out  against  him,  and  the  former  was  taken 
by  storm  after  a  7  months'  sie^.  Jerusalem 
was  threatened,  bat  succeeded  in  secnring  his 
favor.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  after  a 
long  stro^le  of  sncceesion  on  the  partition  of 
his  empire,  tiie  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  received 
Palestine  and  Cflrie-&rria,  and  Seleocns  Kioa- 
tor  northern  Syria.  He  founded  Antioch,  near 
the  mouth  of  tiie  Orontes,  and  made  it  his  o^h 
ital;  and  for  wveral  eentoriea  it  was  the  groMt- 
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est  of  oriental  citieB.  The  kiDgdbm  of  Byria 
ooDtinned  floarishing  under  the  Selencids  till 
about  the  close  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  Antl- 
ochos  the  Great  wrested  Palestine  and  0<Ble- 
Syria  from  Egypt  The  revolt  of  the  Jews 
under  the  Asmonean  family  against  Antioohns 
Epiphanes,  after  a  struggle  of  24  years,  ended 
in  their  iudependenoe  (143).  (See  Antioohub, 
Dkustrius  Sotbb,  Hbbbxws,  and  Sblbucus.) 
About  68  B.  0.  Syria  became  a  Roman  pror- 
ince,  and  aobsequently  iraa  divided  into  several 
provinces ;  tha  Herodian  family  ruled  over  Ja- 
ckea  and  aome  adjoining  distriots,  while  north> 
em  Syria  and  the  coast  were  under  Roman 
proconsuls.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus,  the  whole  of  Syria,  including 
JudsBa,  was  ruled  by  a  Roman  prefect,  and  An- 
tioch  was  the  capiUil.  It  continued  under  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  empire  till  its  conquest 
by  Ohosroes  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  followed  by  that  of  the  Mohammedans, 
A.  D,  634.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria 
was  rapid,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  province, 
in  their  costly  cathedrals,  churches,  and  epi»* 
oopal  palaces,  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  opu- 
lence of  itq  adherents ;  and  fierce  theolo^cal 
oont«Bt8  were  waged  with  tiie  westem  md 
Afiican  bishops.  In  664  Damasens  again  be- 
came the  capital  of  Syria  and  of  the  great  Uo- 
faunmedau  empire.  The  great  cities  of  Syria, 
which  had  scarcely  yielded  to  any  in  the  worid 
ia  point  of  splendor,  waned  under  the  wither- 
ing  influence  of  Islamism,  and  of  them  all  Da- 
mascus alone  now  retains  any  measure  of  its 
former  grandeur.  In  750  the  capital  was  re- 
moved first  to  Oufiah  and  afterward  to  Bagdad, 
and  Syria  thenceforth  became  only  a  province 
of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th  century  the  rival  Mohammedan 
dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  conquered  it, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  11th  the  Se]jook 
Ttarks  made  it  a  part  of  thdr  empire.  The 
CBvelties  perpetrated  by  these  fanatics  on  Chris- 
tian pilgnms  visiting  Uie  Holy  Land  led  to  the 
omsades,  and  in  1009  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  whole  of  Syria  except  Damas- 
cus and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia  conquered  by 
the  Ohristian  princes,  and  divided  into  prin- 
oipalities;  Godfrey  was  chosen  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Bohemond  reigned  at  Antioch,  Baldwin 
at  Edessa,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  at  Trip- 
oli Their  rale  was  of  short  duration;  after 
repeated  attaclcs  by  Noureddin  and  his  sucoes- 
sors,  it  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  in  1167. 
The  numerous  crusades  which  followed  re- 
sulted only  in  their  regaining  a  few  points,  and 
in  the  temporary  acquisition  of  Jenualem  by 
treaty  in  1229,  only  to  be  attadced  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Tartara  and  the  troope  of  Melek 
ed-Dhabn,  and  the  final  occnpation  of  the 
whole  country  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1201.  (See 
EdTPT.)  For  two  centuries  the  unfortunate 
oonntry  was  the  prey  of  the  two  contending 
Tartar  powers,  Tamerlane  wid  his  successors 
and  Uie  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In 


Pt. 

1617  it  was  oonqoered  by  Stdtan  Selim  I.,  and 


from  that  time  to  oar  own  haa  fonned  a  part 

of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  1832  Ibranim 
Pasha  conquered  Syria  for  his  father  Mehemet 
All,  pasha  of  Egypt;  but  in  1841,  through  the 
armed  intervention  of  England,  it  was  reitored 
to  the  sultan.  In  July,  1860,  an  insurrection 
occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  at 
Damascus,  in  which  many  Ohristiaos  were  alain, 
the  Dutch  consul  killed,  and  the  American  con- 
sul wounded.  This  was  followed,  us  it  had 
freqaently  been  preceded,  by  dmilar  disturb- 
ances in  Mt.  Lelwion,  between  the  Dnuea  and 
Maronites,  and  a  predatory  oonfiict  of  several 
months'  duration,  in  which  newly  160  villages 
were  destroyed.  France  and  England  finallj 
interfered,  the  outbreak  was  snppressed, 
the  prime  movers  were  brought  to  poniahment. 

SYRIAO  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. The  Syriao  language  belougs  to  the 
northern  or  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Semitio 
family,  which  branch  includea,  beside  it,  the 
closely  related  Chaldean,  or  dialect  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  writing  it  various  forms  of  choraotw 
are  used,  all  of  thetn,  however,  of  kindred 
origin,  and  coming  fiom  ih»  same  sonroe 
whence  are  derived  tbe  other  Semitio  alph^ 
bets.  The  oldest  character  is  the  Palmyrene, 
represented  by  sundry  inscriptions  dating  tnm 
soon  after  the  time  of  Christ;  with  this  is  most 
neariy  connected  the  common  square  Hebrew 
character,  used  by  tbe  Jews  from  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity  down  to  the  present  time.  Next 
in  age  is  the  Estrangelo  alphabet;  commonly 
employed  by  tbe  Syrians  tilt  the  8th  or  9th 
century ;  out  of  this  grew,  on  tbe  one  hand, 
tbe  Cufic,  the  parent  of  all  the  modem  fonua 
of  the  Arabic;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
through  the  Nestorian  misuons  in  High  Asia^ 
it  was  commanicated  to  Tartar  tribes,  and  grew 
into  the  modem  Mongol  and  Mantchoo  alpha- 
bets. The  conmion  modem  Syriac  alphabet  is 
an  adaptati«i  of  tbe  Estrangelo  to  an  easier  and 
more  rapid  style  of  writing;  it  b^an  to  come 
into  use  to  the  6th  and  6tb  centuries,  and  hj 
degrees  crowded  out  its  predecessor,  whi<& 
was  at  last  employed  <mky  for  headings  and 
such  like  purposes.  Fini^y,  we  have  the  Nes- 
torian character,  still  in  common  use  with  the 
modem  Nestorian  Obristians ;  it  is  heavier  and 
squarer  than  the  last  named,  and  less  altered 
from  their  common  mother,  the  Estrangelo.  All 
these  alphabeta  contun  the  same  22  characters 
with  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew. — The  ^ 
sitiou  of  Syria,  in  contact  on  all  sides  with 
powerful  nations  and  developed  civilizations  of 
other  races,  and  its  snbjeotion  in  turn  to  Per- 
aian,  Gre^  and  Bramm  domination  befora 
the  period  of  oar  first  aoqnaintance  with  its 
language,  are  doubtless  the  reasons  why  tbe 
latter  presents  us  the  Semitic  type  in  less  purity 
than  tne  other  dialects  of  the  umily.  It  con- 
tains many  Greek  and  Latin  words,  ohieSy 
nouns,  but  sometimes  other  parts  of  speech, 
even  particles;  it  admits  to  a  slight  extent  of 
eompoution  of  words;  it  has  also  partly  filled 
out  the  scanty  structure  of  tbe  Semitio  verb 
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vHh  forma  of  periplinstio  origin.  Thus,  be- , 
Bide  the  usual  perfect  and  imperfect  (or  pre- 
toite  and  ftitnre),  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
standing  for  time  past,  present,  or  ftatnre,  it  has 
a  distinctive  present,  formed  b;^  a  participle 
and  following  pronoun ;  an  imperfect,  formed 
of  a  participle  and  the  verb  to  be;  apluperfect, 
formed  of  the  perfect  (or  preterite)  and  the 
verb  to  be ;  and  even  a  fatare,  with  the  w^ec- 
Uv6  ready,  about  to.  Of  the  Semitic  coojaga- 
ticHiB,  the  StHsc  has  bnt  8,  each  with  its  pas- 
atve;  the  2d  and  8d  are  hardly  distingnished  in 
meaning,  both  expressing  int^isive  or  cansatire 
action.  The  dnal  nDmt«r,  both  in  nonns  and 
verbs,  has  entirely  disappeared.  While  the  lan- 
guage hasf^ined  something  in  point  of  precision. 
It  has  lost  in  simplicity,  conciseness,  and  forcsw 
and  makes  the  impression,  as  Kenan  says,  of 
a  toogoe  "  dnil,  clear,  prolix,  without  harmony, 
loaded  wHh  fiireiga  words,"  and  in  which  "the 
relations  of  ideas,  so  elegantly  expressed  in  He- 
brew by  a  small  number  of  flexions,  are  length- 
ily and  heavily  set  forth  by  the  ase  of  parti- 
cles and  dronmlooQtions." — The  ancient  Byriao 
was  a  vemacnlar  dialect  daring  the  flrst  cen- 
tnries  after  Christ;  after  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  cnltivatod  literary  laagaage,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  propagation  of  Ofaristianity,  it  main- 
tained itself  as  snch,  unaltered,  thronghoat  the 
whole  period  of  growth  of  the  Syriao  literature ; 
and  it  is  still  the  sacred  langna^  of  the  scat- 
tered bodies  of  Ohristians  in  Ana  representing 
the  ancient  Syriac  cborch,  as  the  Nestorians 
and  Mwonites,  and  the  St  Thomas  Ohristians 
of  India ;  it  is  no  longer  properly  understood, 
however,  even  by  the  best  instructed  among 
them.  But  the  popular  dialects,  be^e  under- 
going  inevitable  change  and  corruption,  began, 
after  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  spread  of 
Islam  over  the  country,  first  to  be  filled  with 
Arabic  words,  then  to  be  crowded  oat  of  use 
and  replaced  by  the  Arabic,  until,  probably  in 
the  13th  and  18th  centuries,  Syriao  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  as  a  spoken  tongue,  being 
retained  only  by  a  few  scattered  tribes  in  a 
greatly  corrupted  form,  and  principally  by  the 
Kestorian  Ohristians  of  Koordistan  and  Persia. 
^  The  vernacular  dialect  of  these  scanty  remans 
'  itf  the  once  powerful  and  active  sect  of  Nesto- 
rians has  been  lately,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
American  misnonaries  at  Oonxnniah,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  written  and  printed  language, 
with  a  Ohristian  literature,  school  and  scien- 
tific books,  periodicals,  &o.  A  grammar  of  it, 
by  the  Rev.D.  T.  Stoddard,  has  been  published 
by  tiie  American  oriental  society  (in  its  "  Jour- 
nal," vol.  v.,  1806,  and  as  a  separate  work) ; 
h  fhmi^hes  a  very  carious  and  interesting  illus- 
tration of  bow  even  a  Semitic  idiom  may  be- 
come changed,  mixed,  and  corrupted,  when  left 
to  grow  ap  uncultivated  during  a  long  period 
in  the  midst  of  foreign  influences. — The  Syriao 
literature  is  all  Uter  than  the  Ohristian  era, 
and  is  a  Christian  literature,  composed  under 
Greek  inflnenoe  and  alter  Gre^  models,  so 


that  it  has  a  leas  independent  interest  than  the 
other  princdpal  Semitio  literatures;  but,  beside 
the  important  part  it  has  pli^ed  as  tilie  intei> 
mediary  between  Greek  and  Moslem  science 

and  philosophy,  it  is  a  source  of  very  valuable 
historical  information,  especially  as  regards  the 
history  of  the  early  Ohristian  church.  The  old- 
est Syriao  work  still  existing  is  the  tranalation 
of  nearly  the  whole  Bible,  of  unknown  author- 
ship,  commonly  called  the  Peshito ;  it  is  sup- 
posiad  to  have  been  made  not  later  than  A.  D. 
200.  The  earliest  authors  whose  names,  with 
fragments  of  their  works,  have  come  down  to 
us,  are  a  few  years  older ;  they  are  Bardesanes 
and  his  son  Harmonius.  Beside  philosophical 
works,  they  composed  the  first  hymns  in  the 
language,  and  fixed  its  poetic  style,  ^ving  it  a 
properly  metrical  form,  dependent  on  accent  and 
number  of  syllables,  with  occasional  rhyme;  it 
was  the  first  time  anr  Sendtio  dialect  bad  been 
sultJeotod  to  such  nues.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent early  Syriao  aothor  is  St.  Ephraem,  or 
Ephraem  Syms,  ot  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  with  him  commences  the  fhll  career  of 
the  Syriac  literature,  which  continued  uninter- 
rupted until  the  9th  century.  It  concerned 
itself  especially  with  religion,  the  translating 
and  commenting  of  the  Scriptures,  dogmatic 
and  polemical  theology,  martyrologies  and  lit- 
urgies, bnt  embraced  also  history,  philosophy, 
grammar,  and  the  natural  sciences;  medicine, 
the  most  important  science  in  the  Orient,  was 
for  many  centuries  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the 
Syrians.  A  great  part  of  this  literature  has 
been  lost,  and  what  remains  has  as  yet  been  bnt 
partially  woriied  up  and  made  aceesdble:  It 
may  be  sud  to  have  done  its  prindpid  work  in 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  in  introducing  clas- 
sical learning  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabs, 
These  became  the  scholars  of  the  Syrians  in 
every  department,  and  their  translations  of 
Greek  authors  are  supposed  to  have  been  made, 
especidly  at  the  outset,  almost  altogether  from 
Syriao  versions  and  by  Syrian  scholars.  But 
the  Arabs  soon  surpassed  their  Syrian  teach- 
ers, and  became  their  instructors  in  turn ;  and 
the  greatly  superior  vigor  and  ability  of  the 
new  Moslem  literature  enabled  it  to  crowd  ont 
of  &vor  and  out  of  existence  that  up<m  which 
it  was  founded,  as  the  Arabic  language  crowd- 
ed out  the  Syriao  idionu.  The  grammatiosl 
study  and  culture  of  the  Syriao  b^in  after  the 
founding  of  the  fismons  school  of  Edessa,  long 
a  chief  centre  ot  oriental  learning,  in  the  6th 
century.  The  works  of  previous  laborers  in 
this  field  were  efiaced  by  those  of  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  of  the  7th  century,  whose  authority 
gave  the  classical  and  sacred  dialect  its  final 
form.  From  his  time  the  series  of  native  gram- 
marians and  lexicographers  is  almost  unbro- 
ken; of  most  note  among  them  are  Eliaa  of 
Nisibis(llth  century),  John  Barzugbi  (be(pn- 
ning  of  the  18th  century),  and  Barhebraaus, 
known  also  as  Arabic  author  by  the  name  of 
Abulfon^  (18th  century);  of  lexicographers, 
Bar-AU  and  Bai>Bahlal  (of  the  9th  and  lOth  oen- 
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tories),  an  of  prominent  importanoe.  Barfae- 
brans,  who  is  aistingnished  bj  both  his  Bjriac 
and  Anbio  works,  and  in  vurioae  departments 
of  knowledge,  is  the  last  great  name  in  Syriao 
literar;-  historT';  from  his  time  Syriao  learning 
rapidlj  declined  in  the  Orient,  until  it  became, 
as  has  been  remarked  above,  almost  extinct 
even  among  those  whose  sacred  dialect  the 
Ullage  oontinaed  to  be. — The  stady  of  Syriao 
was  introdnoed  into  Europe  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  the  names  of  Ambroeina,  Widmanstad, 
and  tiie  two  Eoehelleuses  are  prominent 
among  those  of  its  Mrly  oultlvatorB.  For  the 
liistory  of  the  laogoage  and  literature,  Asse* 
mani  is  especially  valuable.  Ttie  only  cunpre- 
hennvo  dictionary  Is  that  contained  in  the  poly- 
glot lexicon  of  Dr.  Oastell,  and  published  sep»* 
ratelybyMiohaelis(O0ttingen,l788).  Ofgram- 
mars,  the  beat  are  the  Latin  one  of  Hofilcnann 
(Halle,1827),  ofwhiohan  English  abridged  trans- 
lation has  been  published  by  Oowper  (London, 
185S),  and  the  German  one  of  Uhlemann  (Ber- 
lin, 2d  ed.,  1857),  which  includes  also  a  chres- 
tomathy  and  glossary.  Among  ^e  other  ohres- 
tomathies  published,  the  most  useful  are  those 
of  ROdiger  (Ualle,  1828)  and  Kirsch,  edited 
with  glossary  by  Bernstein  (Leipsitt,  1682). 
Bernstein,  the  ablest  and  most  learned  modem 
Syriao  seholar  of  Oennany,  ecMnmenoed  in  1867 
the  pnblieation  of  a  comply  lezioon ;  whetiier 
it  ill  to  be  oontinned  since  his  death  (1860)  is 
not  known.  Oowpor  andOnreton  ore  tiie  best 
Enf^ish  ooltirators  of  tiie  study,  and  the  latter 
eapeoiallr  is  doing  great  service  by  the  publi- 
«moD  of  extraoto  flram  the  precious  ooUeetlon 
<tf  M8S.  not  long  rince  aoqnired  for  the  British 
museum  from  the  convent  of  Bt  Haria  Deipara 
inECTpt. 

SYRIifOE  (Or.  crtfiiyf,  a  pipe  or  a  reed),  a 
tube  furnished  with  a  piston  by  means  of  which 
a  liqdid  may  l>e  drawn  in  on  exhausting  the 
air,  and  then  be  forcibly  expelled  by  puling 
back  the  piston.  Large  hand  syringes  hold- 
ing a  gallon  or  more,  and  provided  with  a 
enm  handle  worked  by  two  men,  while  an- 
other held  the  instrument,  were  in  use  in  the 
lut  century  in  ^irope  for  eztingniahing  flru. 
09ee  FiBB  Enoike.)  For  watering  gardens, 
washing  windows,  syringes  nave  been 
made  with  a  discharge  pipe  branching  off  from 
the  bottom  of  the  main  stem,  whi{^  is  intro- 
duced uid  kept  in  the  water  while  the  machine 
is  worked.  A  valve  in  the  bottom  preventing 
the  return  of  the  water  through  the  boles  by 
which  it  entered,  the  current  is  directed  up  the 
disohai^  pipe  on  the  principle  of  the  foroe^amp 
or  fire  engine.  For  snnrical  purposes  syringes 
are  made  of  a  variety  of  forms  adapted  to  spe- 
dal  uses ;  as  for  administering  clysters,  injectmg 
fluids  into  the  stomach  or  bladder,  or  for  ex- 
haorting  these  organs  of  their  contents.  The 
stomach  pump  is  a  syringe  by  which  floids 
Buqr  be  forced  through  a  flexible  tabe  of  abont 
i  inch  diameter  passed  down  tiirongfa  the 
month  Into  the  stomaoh.  It  has  a  branch  ex- 
faaoi&ig^e^  and  ie  so  arranged  that  when  it 


baa  been  used  as  a  syringe  for  iq^oting,  &e 
working  part  may  be  disconnected  from  the  tabe^ 
and  the  latter  may  be  immediately  attached  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valve  in  the  place  of  the 
exhausting  tube ;  so  that  when  the  instrnment 
is  again  set  in  action  the  fluids  are  pumped  us 
from  the  stomach,  and  discharged  throom 
what  was  the  aperture  for  receiving  the  flnios. 
By  repeating  the  process  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  entirely  washed  out.  The 
^paratns  is  also  otherwise  oontrived  with 
Tuves  so  arranged  that  ita  action  may  be  r^ 
versed.  To  protect  tiie  tube  in  the  mouth  from 
the  teeth,  it  is  passed  throogh  a  hole  in  a 
wooden  guard  or  gag  iatroanoed  between 
them.  Syringes  are  fuso  need  for  u^eotiag 
fluids  into  wounds,  into  the  cavities  in  teeth, 
and  for  filling  veins,  Ac,  for  anatomical  pr^ta- 
rations  with  colored  fluids  or  melted  wax. 

SYRINX,  a  musical  instrument  used  by  the 
-Grecian  shepherds,  and  now  more  commonly 
called  the  Pandean  pipe.  It  was  constructed 
of  7,  8,  or  sometimes  9  plecea  of  reed,  cut  of 
various  lengths  in  regular  gradation  to  form  aa 
octave,  and  fastened  t(^ther,  generally  with 
wax.  It  was  always  considered  a  rustic  kistaiu- 
ment,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Pan.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  orighi  of  the  organ,  .as  the 
first  organ,  made  by  Oteribina  of  Alexandria^ 
was  a  syrinx  on  a  very  large  scale.— 'In  the 
Greek  mytitology,  Syrinx  was  an  Aroadiaa 
nymph,  who,  pursued  by  INia,  ran  Into  the 
river  LadoQ,  and  was  changed  into  a  reed,  of 
which  he  made  his  pipe. 

SYBTIS  Hajob  AMD  ICnroR,  the  an<»ent 
name  of  two  large  golft  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  now  called  respectively  the  gulf  of  Si- 
dra  and  the  gulf  of  Cabes.  These  gulfs  were 
exceedingly  dangerous,  on  account  of  their 
shallowness,  the  nomber  of  quicksands,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  tides.  The  Greater 
Syrtis,  or  gulf  of  Sidra,  is  situated  on  the  N, 
coast  of  Tripbli,  and  extends  from  the  iMtxnoit- 
tory  of  Borenm  (now  Ras  Teyonas)  on  the  £L 
ude  to  that  of  OephaUe  (Ras  Kharra)  on  the 
W.  The  distance  between  the  two  proimHittv 
ries  is  280  m.,  and  the  greatest  extension  of 
the  gulf  inland  ie  110  m.  The  Lesser  Syrtis, 
or  fmit  of  Oabes,  Ues  on  the  E.  coast  of  Tunis, 
and  is  rituated  between  tiie  promontories  of 
Zeitha  on  the  K.  and  Braohodes  (Ras  Kapn- 
diah)  on  the  W.;  iU  width  is  about  100  m., 
measuring  from  these  points.  The  region  be- 
tween the  two  gulie  was  called  by  the  anc^nts 
Syrtica.  Hostly  a  narrow  sandy  or  marshy 
strip  of  land,  now  belonging  to  Tripoli,  it  was 
peopled  by  the  Lothophagi,  Macn,  Psylli,  Naaa- 
mones,  and  other  Ubyan  tribes,  beside  whom 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  established  settle- 
ments on  the  coast.  Oyrene  and  Carthage 
contended  for  its  poesesritm,  uid  two  Oarthip 
ffinian  brothers,  the  PhUasni,  are  said  to  have 
deoUed  iu  fiivor  their  oonntry  by  allowii^ 
tiiemselves  to  be  buried  alive  oa  the  1>omft^ry 
Bne  whieh  they  ol^ned.  Tbia  easternmost 
■pot  was  known  as  the  "Altam  of  the  PhUmL** 
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8ZALAY,  Labzl6,  a  Hungarian  poblidst  and 
Ustorian,  bora  in  Boda,  April  18,  1818.  He 
Bta^  at  etnhl-WeinenbtDig  and  Peatfa,  waa 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888,  travelled  throtigh 
western  Enrope,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  diet  of  188»-'40  hy  the  oi^  of  Karpfen. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  active  in  elaborating 
with  Francis  DMk  and  others  the  celebrated 
project  of  a  penal  code  adopted  by  the  lower 
hoase  that  assembly.  Having  edited  for  scone 
time  the  Thmnt,  and  snbseqneotly  the  Budape*- 
tiuemle  Bnda-Pestii  Benew").  he  snoeeeded 
Eossnth  in  July,  1 844,  as  editor  of  the  Pati  hir- 
lapC'PesthJonmal")-  His  own  more  important 
ooDtribntions,  with  other  prodQctioDs,  were  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  jPublieiitai  doJgomttok 
("Publieiatie  Writings,"  2  vols.,  Pesth,  1847). 
This  was  followed  by  bis  Statutfh^ak  l^nyve 
C'The  Book  of  Statesmen,"  Pesth,  1847  tt «?.), 
a  oolleotion  (tf  political  bi(»rapfaies,  whtdi  was 
▼ery  fovorably  received.  In  1848  he  was  sent 
hj  the  national  Hungarian  ministry  as  envoy 
to  the  providonal  central  govemmMit  of  Qw- 
many  at  Frankfort,  whence  he  soon  after  re- 
lired  to  London,  and  snbseqaently  resided  in 
Switzerland,  nntil  allowed  to  retnm  to  Hnnga- 
ry  sbont  the  b^^ning  of  1861,  where  he  be- 
eame  a  prominent  member  of  the  diet  of  that 
year,  assembled  at  Pesth.  His  principal  work 
ifl  Magyarorstdg  tdrtSneU  ("History  of  Hun- 
gar^,**  Leipsio  and  Pesth,  1850  et  Beq.\  ot 
which  6  tois.  have  appeared. 

SZ£0H£NYI,  IstvIh,  connt,  a  Hungarian 
Statesman,  horn  in  Yieniu,  Sept.  21, 1791,  died 
at  D&bliDg,  April  8, 1860.  The  deseendimt  <^ 
8  fomily  distingu^ed  in  the  history  of  bis  coun- 
try, and  the  son  of  Ooant  Francis  Sz^htoyif 
the  founder  of  the  national  mnsenm  at  Pesth, 
be  received  an  education  befitting  his  rank  and 
future  position,  served  for  some  years  in  the 
last  Btni^les  of  Austria  agiunst  Napoleon,  after 
the  peace  travelled  through  Europe,  and  in  1836 
took  bis  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  the  diet 
of  Presbui^,  of  which  be  at  once  became  the 
animating  spirit.  He  imitated  the  liberality  of 
his  father  by  contributing  the  sum  of  60,000fl. 
980,000)  toward  the  foundation  of  the  Honga- 
rian  national  academy,  and  was  elected  its  vice- 
president,  a  po^on  whicb  he  retdned  till  his 
death.  Assuming  the  leadership  of  the  national 
party,  he  partly  isangnrated,  partiy  promoted 
or  carried  through  a  number  of  reforms,  which 
not  only  quickened  tiie  material  and  moral 
progress  of  the  country,  bat  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe.  Among  the  measures 
almost  exclufflvely  due  to  8z6oh6nyi  were  the 
Introduction  of  horse  races,  the  foundation  of 
the  national  theatre  and  of  a  conservatory  of 
music  at  Pesth,  the  construction  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Danube  now  connect- 
ing that  city  with  Bnda,  the  removal  of  the 
rocks  which  formerly  impeded  the  narigation 
of  the  lower  Danube  at  the  Iron  Ottte,  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  navigation  on  that  river, 
making  it  the  principal  oommwcial  artery  be- 


tween Oewnany  nd  Omitianttnople,  the  im- 
^tyranent  of  tiie  diannel  of  tiie  Ibeise,  and 
the  fomndation  of  various  industrial  associa- 
tions. To  popularize  these  and  other  schemes 

of  material  or  political  reform,  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  pamphlets  and  books,  Iwth  in  Hungarian 
and  German,  of  whioh  Sitel  Oredit,"  Pesth, 
1880)  and  Viida  ("  Light,"  Pestfi,  1882)  ate 
best  known.  But  while  be  thus  guned  the 
well  merited  title  of  "the  father  of  reform"  in 
his  oonntry,  and  the  disputed  one  of  "the  great- 
est HnngarUui,"  be  was  outstripped  in  the  polit- 
ical arena  by  younger,  more  demooratio,  and 
more  eloquent  popular  &vcH4tes.  Francis  Deik 
became  the  leader  of  the  diet,  and  Louis  Kossuth 
founded  that  powerful  organ  of  public  opinion, 
the  I*€»ti  hiriap.  6z6ch^nyi,  an  unwavering 
admirer  English  politiea|  institntiona,  fore- 
saw a  revolution  and  a  oertsfai  catastrophe  hi 
that  movement,  and  warned  the  nation  in  his 
KOetnive  ("People  of  the  East,"  Pesth,  1840), 
in  which  be  denounced  the  revolutionary  tw- 
dencies  of  the  new  journal.  Kossuth  vindicated 
his  course  in  his  FeUUt  C* Answer");  Bar^ 
EOtvOs,  too,  wrote  in  his  defenoe ;  and  public 
opinion  surtained  bim.  Sa£oh6n^  now  held 
an  isolated  portion,  as  the  bead  of  a  small  jvatt 
milieu  party,  between  the  liber^  or  "rapid 
progresfdsts,"  as  they  were  called  by  their 
opponents,  and  tiie  oonserratires  mider  Count 
Emil  Dessewfiy.  The /«Zenior("  Present  Age") 
was  bis  organ.  Before  the  opening  of  tiie  diet 
in  1847  he  wrote  his  "Political  Prt^ramme," 
and  in  order  to  c(«nl>at  Kossuth,  who  was  elect- 
ed a  representative  of  the  connly  of  Pesth,  oa 
hisown  ground,  he  had  hinudf  elected  in  Wi»- 
selbnrg  a  member  of  tiie  lower  house,  thus  t»- 
eating  his  seat  as  magnate  in  the  upper.  But 
KossDtbV  eloquoiee  defeated  all  opposition, 
and  the  events  of  February  and  March,  1848^ 
made  him  the  master  of  affairs  in  Hungary. 
6z6ob£nyi  yielded*  to  the  current,  and  even  en- 
tered the  Batthyinyi-Kossuth  cabinet  as  minr 
ister  of  public  works.  His  mental  powers, 
however,  were  shaken,  and  when  the  intrigues 
of  the  Vienna  camarilla  and  cabinet  bad  ripen- 
ed the  civil  war  in  Hungary,  he  saw  the  fatal 
abyss  of  which  he  had  so  often  forewarned  the 
nation  now  opening  before  it.  Uninspire^by 
that  oonfldenoe  in  the  herdam  of  hia  pet^le 
which  animated  Eossntii,  he  lost  all  hope,  and 
on  the  opening  of  the  decirive  struggle  (Sept. 
1848)  also  the  balance  of  his  mind.  He  waa 
taken  to  an  insane  asylum  at  Dobling  near 
Vienna,  in  which  he  apwt  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  After  some  years,  however,  having  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  the  diock,  he  again 
eagerly  followed  the  political  movements  in 
his  country,  and  from  his  retirement  was  active 
for  its  regeneration.  By  continual  intercourse 
with  the  prindpal  Hungarians  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  be  was  not  without  influence  in  H an- 
gary and  abroad,  and  he  is  also  regarded  as 
the  author  of  Bin  BHek^  &o.  (London,  1869),  a 
most  violet  diatribe  against  the  Austrian  min- 
ister Baoh  and  his  system.  In  Uaroh,  I860,  a 
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Btnot  iearcfa  of  his  abode  and  piq>era  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  Austrian  police,  which,  together 
with  the  simaltaaeons  loss  of  a  friend,  is  said  to 
have  rendered  him  again  insane.  Boon  after 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  killed  hj  a  pis- 
tol ball.  The  nniversal  manifestation  of  na- 
tional grief  and  indignation  which  followed  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  in  Hun- 
gary became  so  overwhelmiiig,  that  even  before 
the  celebrations  in  honor  of  liis  memory  wtn 
over  the  Austrian  govenunent  was  agaia  com- 
pelled to  yield;  and  the  first  anniversary  of 
Sz^chenyi's  death  was  celebrated  by  a  new  na- 
tional diet  assembled  at  Pesth  (April,  1861). 

SZEG£DIN  (Hon.  Suged),  a  free  royal  town 
of  Haogary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Osoogrid, 
sitoated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  oppo- 
site the  month  of  the  Maros,  60  m.  W.  from 
Arad  and  89  m.  S.  £.  from  Pesth ;  pop.  in  1857, 
68,700,  chiefly  Magyars  and  Blavi  It  stands  in 
a  nuirsh,  and  is  divided  into  the  town  proper 
and  the  upper  and  lower  sabnrbs.  The  river 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  town 
defended  by  an  old  fortress  bnilt  by  the  Turks 
in  the  16th  oontnryf  which  is  surrounded  by 
walls  and  ditches  and  entered  by  two  bridges, 
ud  oontuns  extensive  barracks,  a  hoose  of 
oorreotioUf  and  a  church  of  its  own.  The  com 
market  stands  by  itself,  and  consists  of  a  row 
of  houses,  the  town  house,  large  barracks,  and 
several  factories.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  different  kinds  of  cloth,  tobacco,  soda,  and 
soap;  and  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Theiss  are  btiilt  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
town  is  connected  by  nulway  with  Pesth,  as  well 
as  with  Temesv^.  It  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  during  the  Turkish  sway  in 
Hungary,  and  in  the  summer  of  1849,  for  a 
abort  time,  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment and  the  natjonal  asaonbly. 

BZEKLEBS.  See  TBinTLVAKU. 

SZEMEBE,  Bkbtalan,  a  Hunjiariait  state*- 
man  and  author,  born  at  Vata,  in  the  county 
of  Borsod,  Aug.  24,  1813.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Uiakolcz  and  EAsmar^ 
went  through  a  ooarse  of  philosophical  and 
l^al  studies  at  Patak  and  Presbtu^,  in  1886-7 
travelled  through  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Gnat  Britain^  France,  and  Switzerland,  subse- 
quently  h^  various  offices  in  his  native  coun- 


ty, and  was  elected  by  the  same  to  the  diet  of 
184d-'4  and  1847-'8.  His  UtoKd*  b&l/&lddn 
("Travels  Abroad,"  3  vols.,  Pesth,  1840),  two 
pamphlets  advocating  the  introduction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  prison  system  and  the  abolition 
of  ciq>ital  punishment,  and  his  boldness  and  elo- 
quence in  defence  of  poptdar  and  national 
rights,  bad  made  him  a  uivorite  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  one  ot  the  principal  leaders  ai  the 
oppodtion  party,  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
called  tiie  latter  to  the  adnkinistration  of  the 
country.  Szemere  was  appointed  minister  d 
the  interior  in  the  Batthyiinyi  cabinet,  beii^ 
also  elected  representative  of  Borsod  in  the  dbt 
tional  assembly  of  Pesth,  became  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  "  committee  of  defence,"  offi- 
ciated for  some  months  as  commissary  of  the 
revolutionary  government  in  upper  Hungary, 
and  on  the  declaration  of  independence  in  De- 
breczin  was  chosen  by  Kossuth  president  of  the 
new  ministry,  with  the  portfolio  of  the  interior. 
In  all  these  capacities  he  displayed  an  untiring 
activity  and  great  energy,  beude  being  con- 
spiouous  for  liis  donooratic  and  repuUican 
demonstrations.  He  opposed  tiie  traziafer  ct 
^etatorial  powers  to  Gorgey,  and  after  the  Mir- 
render  of  the  latter  escaped  to  Oonstantinopl^ 
and  thence  went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  mam 
rended.  In  exile  be  published,  beside  some 
minor  writings,  L.  Battkyanyi,  A.  65rgei  und 
L.  Komtth  (Hainbnrg,  1861),  in  which  he  vehe- 
mently assails  the  two  latter,  and  "  Hungary 
from  1848  to  1860,"  in  letters  to  Cobden,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Count  Oavour  (London,  1860). 
— ^Two  elder  members  of  the  same  family.  Pal 
(bom  1786)  and  Mikl6s  (bom  1804),  cn^oyft 
considerable  reputation  as  poets. 

BZIGLIGETI,  J6ZSE7,  a  Hungarian  drama- 
tist, bom  in  Grosawardein  in  1814.  He  stud- 
ied in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  SO 
Joined  a  company  of  actors  at  Buda,  with 
whonL  on  the  foundaticm  of  the  national  thea- 
tre at  Pesth,  he  permanentiy  attadied  himself 
to  this  institution.  Not  conspicuous  as  an  aty 
tor,  he  has  proved  a  very  successful  author  of 
plays,  especially  of  the  light  and  popular  kind. 
AfiiODg  his  nnmerouB  productions  are :  Vaeul^ 
Al  Endre  ("Pseudo-Andrew"),  SiSkdU  kalona 
("The  Deserter"),  KitpmU>ly  ("Two  Pis- 
tols"). »td  Z»m  ("The  Jew"). 


Tthe  20th  letter  and  Mth  oonsonant  of  the 
>  English  and  other  alphabets  derived  from 
the  Roman,  the  19th  of  theC^eek(tou),  and  the 
9th  of  the  Hebrew  {tet  or  tetA).  It  is  of  the 
denti-lingnal  class,  and  represents  the  sound 
produced  by  a  for<»bla  emission  of  the  breath 
after  placing  the  tongue  agunst  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  This  forci- 
ble emission  of  the  breath  is  the  prini^pal  dis- 
tinotion  between  the  eotmds  of  %  md  its  sono- 


rous ooonterpart  d.  In  etymdi^  it  is  Iniw- 
ohangeable  with  <{,  and  scmietimes  with  thy 
«,  and  I.  By  itself  it  has  but  one  sound ;  but 
combined  with  A,  it  forms  a  compound  sound 
as  in  the  word  thighs  which  sonnd  the  An- 
glo-Saxons represented  by  d,  the  Greeks  by  I 
{tketa),  and  the  Hebrews  by  (tor  or  tau)  \ 
or  as  in  the  word  thy,  which  sound  the  An- 
glo-Saxons represented  by  > ;  for  neither  of 
these  sounds  has  the  En^ish  a  separate  ohar- 
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soter.  In  French  t  ib  dropped  in  many  words 
from  the  Latin  where  it  u  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel;  asia-pirsy  mire,  vie,  from 
pater,  mater ^  nita;  also  from  the  tarmination 
of  many  words.  In  French  and  English,  be- 
fore the  Towel  t,  t  has  the  eoand  of  «A,  as  in 
/ruUioTK — Ab  a  Greek  numeral  r  stood  for 
800,  ,T  for  800,000.  Ammg  the  Latiiu  T  rep- 
reeented  100,  and  with  a  dash  above  it  (t) 
160;000.  As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for 
ologiOy  as  in  8.  T.  D.,  aaera  i^logia  doctor; 
and  in  ancient  wrttiogs,  monnnnnte,  or  eoina 
for  UtoB,  Titias,  TnlUns,  and  stnaetinMS  tri 
bunui.    (See  D.) 

TABASCO,  a  S.  E.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  by  the  galf  of  Mexico,  E.  by  Yucatan,  S.  by 
Ohiapas  and  Qnateroala,  and  W.  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Tebnantepec ;  area,  18,996  sq.  m.;  pop. 
76,901,  chiefly  Indians.  The  coast  is  indented 
by  aevenl  bays  and  lagoons,  and  there  are  some 
iuands  toward  its  £.  extremity,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  Laf^nna,  Carmen,  and  Pn> 
erto  Beal.  The  surface  is  generally  flat  and  in 
some  plaoes  marshy,  and  there  are  several  small 
lakes.  The  rivera,  vith  the  exception  of  the 
Ummadnta  and  Tabasco,  are  generally  small, 
and  thej  all  overflow  their  banks  at  certain 
seasons.  The  climate  is  hot  and  mibealtby; 
and  between  September  and  March  gales  of 
wind  render  navigation  dangerous  even  on  the 
livers.  Oak,  cedar,  and  mahogany  abojind. 
Cacao,  coffee,  pepper,  sngar  cane,  palmetto, 
tobacco,  maize,  and  rice  are  cultivated.  Cap- 
ital, San  Juan  Bautista. 

TABEBNACLE  (Lat  tabemaeulmik,  tent; 
Heb.  o/ul),  the  name  of  the  portable  sanctuary 
which  the  Israelites  carried  with  them  in  their 
migrstiona  through  the  desert,  and  which,  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  was  set  up  in  various 
towns  ot  Palestine  nntil  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  temple  of  Jemsa- 
km.  It  was  conitmcted,  by  order  of  Moses,  by 
Bezaleel  and  Afaoliab,  and  set  up  for  tiie  first 
time  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  In  the 
second  year  after  leaving  Fgypt.  Its  frame- 
work oonusted  of  48  perpendicular  glided 
boards  of  acacia  wood,  which  were  kept  to- 
getiier  by  golden  rings  and  fixed  into  silver 
sockets.  Over  these  boards  4  coverings  were 
spread.  The  entrance,  which  was  turned  to- 
ward the  east,  was  closed  by  means  of  a  splen- 
did onrtiMn,  supported  by  6  columns.  The  inte- 
rior was  divided  by  a  curtain  into  two  rooms, 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  (tf  holies.  In  the 
sanctuary  was  placed,  on  the  noTtb,  the  table 
with  the  IS  loaves  of  shew  bread  (see  Shiw 
Bbsad)  ;  toward  the  sontii  tSie  gcdden  csndle- 
stiok;  and  In  the  middle  the  altar  of  inoensei 
In  the  holy  of  holies  stood  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.  The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by 
a  kind  of  courtyard  which  was  100  onbits  long 
and  60  wide.  The  typical  ngniflcanoe  o£  the 
tabernacle  has  been,  ever  since  the  times  of 
Philo  and  Josephns,  a  subject  of  investigation. 
The  most  important  treatises  on  the  sutyeot  in 
modem  times  ar«  1^  Chmuer,  JS^fmboUi  dm 


tno$auehm  Oultvt  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1887-'9), 
and  Friedrich,  SymhoHk  dtr  motaiaeJun  St^ftt- 
hUtU  (Leipuc,  1841). 

TABEKNACLES,  Feast  of  (Heb.  'hay  ha*- 
mtioth)^  one  of  the  S  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
observed  after  harvest,  and  commencing  on  tiie 
16th  day  of  the  month  Tisri.  It  was  instituted 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  who  protected  bis  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness when  they  dwelt  in  tents  or  booths.  It 
continued  8  (among  the  Jews  in  exile  9)  days, 
the  first  and  last  (in  exile  the  two  first  and  two 
last)  of  which  were  the  most  important  and 
solemn.  To  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival  be- 
longs the  waving  toward  the  4  quarters  of  the 
world  of  fine  fhiits  and  leafy  branches  amid 
the  singing  of  liturgical  sougs,  commonly  call- 
ed, from  the  repetition  of  the  words  hosia'  na 
(Oh  aavelX  Hosanna.  On  the  7th  day  this 
was  repeated,  for  the  last  time,  with  greater 
solemnity.  During  the  first  7  days  the  living 
in  booths  was  obligatory,  which  is  still  partial* 
ly  observed  by  the  Jews  in  most  countries. 
Sacrifices  took  place  in  the  temple,  and  in  later 
times  also  a  eeronony  of  "pouring  water"  on 
the  sacrifice,  and  a  great  ifinmbia^on  ot  the 
outer  court,  connected  with  dances  by  torch- 
light. 

TABOO,  a  word  formerly  used  by  tiie  Foly- 
nerian  islanders  to  indicate  both  a  religious 
consecration  and  a  political  prohibition  exer- 
cised by  the  chie&.  All  things  reserved  for 
the  service  of  their  idols  were  tahoo,  and  no 
person  but  the  priests,  and  especially  no  woman, 
might  touch  them ;  lands  were  also  thus  con- 
secrated, and  when  the  sign  of  taboo  was  raised 
over  them,  no  profane  foot  might  intrude. 
The  chie&  were  also  accustomed  to  taboo  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  or  clothing  which  they  de- 
nred  to  reserve  for  their  own  use,  and  thus 
often  occasioned  great  distress  by  depriving 
the  common  people  of  tiiem.  It  is  used  in 
Snglidi  to  ttiffofy  a  total  prohibition  of  inters 
course  with  or  approach  to  the  thing  tabooed. 

TABOR,  Mount  (Gr.  Ara/Svpiov;  now  Jehel 
et-Tur)y  an  insulated  eminence  in  the  plain  of 
Eedraelon,  about  6  m.  S.  E.  from  Nazareth,  in 
Galilee,  commonly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
Saviour^s  transfiguration.  It  is  about  1,000 
feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  limestone,  and 
its  sides  are  covered  up  to  the  summit  with  the 
valonia  oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other 
shrubs.  Its  summit  is  a  plateau  of  some  600 
yards  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  half  as 
much  across.  All  around  |his  plain  there  are 
traces  of  an  andent  wall,  and  below  it  on  the 
B.  £.  side  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortifi- 
eation,  a  gateway  of  Svacenic  architecture 
called  "tiw  ^ite  of  the  wind,"  and  a  small 
vault  where  the  Latin  monks  from  Nazareth 
celebrate  an  annual  mass  in  memory  of  the 
transfiguration.  Among  the  ruins  of  a  church 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountain  the  Greeks  ob- 
serve the  same  festival.  Tabor  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and  before  it 
Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the  warriors  of 
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bnud  previous  to  the  battle  wiUtKaer^  Tfaera  cMgnatod.       IHaUtgm  d«  Onttoribu$yinA- 

was  upon  it  a  oitj  of  the  Lerites  of  t^e  tribe  ing  of  the  oaoses  of  the  deoliae  d  doqnenee  in 

of  ZebnIoD,  which  was  taken  and  fortified  by  Rome,  was  written  in  the  6th  year  of  Yespa- 

Antioohas  the  Qreat,  318  B.  O.   In  68  B.  0.  a  li^  and  is  distiogaiahed  by  a  diffoae  and  easy 

batUe  #as  fought  near  it  between  tbe  Komana  style,  very  di£^ent  from  that  adopted  ia  hia 

under  the  proconsul  (^abiniua  and  the  Jews  later  works.   It  was  fSimnerly  by  no  means 

under  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobnlns,  in  universally  ascribed  to  Xaiutua,  bnt  oommenta- 

which  10,000  Jews  were  shun.   Tabor  is  Oot  tort  now  generally  ooncar  in  oon^ering  it  his 

named  in  the  New  Teatament,  and  was  first  work.    The  VUa  Agrieolm,  written  probably 

mentioned  as  the  place  of  the  transfigoratioa  under  Domitasa  and  pablished  under  Nerva  in 

in  the  4th  century.   At  the  foot  of  it  the  era-  97,  has  been  greatly  admired  as  a  q>eGimen  of 

saders  several  tixoM  foo^t  the  ^foelems,  and  biwr^y,  althoo^  the  i^le  is  aomediines  dif- 

Napoleon  gained  there  a  vietory  over  the  Torka.  -  fionlt,  owing  to  the  oondseness  of  ttatement 

TABOBIXES.  See  Hubs,  toL  iz.  p.  896.  and  the  oormptions  of  the  text.  Itisnotoon- 

TABRIZ,  Tabbbb,  or  Taubis,  a  town  of  tdned  in  Ae  earileat  editloiis  of  Tadtns.  The 

Penda,  capital  of  the  iH*ovince  of  Azerba^an,  Gtrmania^  written  in  08,  is  a  detailed  aoeonnt 

situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aigi,  86  m.  of  the  mauners  and  oostonu  of  the  Owman 

from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ooroomuh;  pop.  tribes,  derived  principally  from  the  statements 

80,000.  It  stands  in  a  plain  4,800  ieet  above  of  traders  and  soldiers.  Its  ^eogrwhioal  value 

the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  ranges  of  bare  is  so  sli^t  that  the  credibility  of  the  whole 

rugged  hills  on  8  sides.    The  sarroonding  work  has  been  questioned,  though  without  sof- 

oountry  is  very  fertile.   The  town  is  defended  fioient  reason,  n  would  seem,  as  the  anther 

by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  about  8^  m.  ia  evidently  gave  most  attention  to  the  social  and 

circuit,  and  entered  by  7  gates.   The  most  re-  politioal  aspects  of  his  subject.   The  Hittorim 

markable  building  is  the  citadd,  which  was  embrace  the  period  from  the  death  of  Nero  (68) 

or^inally  a  mosque,  and  is  600  years  old;  it  is  to  the  death  <d  D«nitian  (96),  and  must  Iwve 

a  lofty  edifice,  and  contains  both  a  cannon  been  an  elaborate  wwL  as  the  first  4  books 

foundeiT  end  barracks  within  its  walls.    In  and  a  part  of  t^e  6th,  the  <xily  portions  now 

many  of  the  gardens  there  are  rains  of  mag-  «rtant,  eany  the  narrative  no  Anther  than  the 

nifioent  baildii^|s.   Tabriz  has  manufbotoriM  otHnmenoeoieiit     the  siege  of  Jwnsalem  Iff 

at  cotton  and  silk  goods.   It  is  sud  to  have  Titus  in  A.  D.  69.  In  point  (tf  a^le  they  are. 

been  founded  by  the  wife  of  Haronn  al  Baahid,  the  most  finished  of  all  his  produotknta,  Ttin 

A.  D.  791.  It  has  been  several  times  captured  AnnaUt^  the  work  of  his  mature  years,  eom- 

by  the  Turks,  and  fteqnentiy  eerer^  damaged  menoe  with  the  death  of  Angoatns  in  A.  B.  14^ 


TAOITUS,  Oaius  OoBNBuns,  a  Roman  his-  which  they  were  originally  comprised  only  the 

torian,  bom  probably  between  A.  D.  60  and  60,  first  4,  part  <tf  the  6th,  the  6th,  the  latter  part 

died  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  of  the  1 1th,  the  13th,  18th,  14th,  16th,  and  the 

Hadrian.   The  few  details  of  bis  personal  bis-  first  part  <^  the  16th  are  extant   The  filrst  6 

tory  are  to  be  gleaned  from  scattered  passages  books  were  disoovovd  early  in  the  16th  oen- 

in  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his  friend  tury  in  the  abbey  of  Oorvey,  Wes^halia,  and 

Pliny  the  Younger,  and  most  of  these  can  be  were  first  pubUsbed  in  Rome  in  1616.  It  being 

stated  imly  on  ooniectnre.  At  about  the  age  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  show  the  eoodi- 

of  S6  he  Tas  appwited  to  an  oiSce,  supposes  tion  of  the  emmre  nnder  the  Onsars,  the  on-' 

to  hare  been  the  quaatorahip,     Vespattan  t  peror  is  made  tne  omtral  figure  around  whidi 

he  was  fhrther  promoted  by  litns ;  and  in  86  the  events  are  grouped,  and  those  happening 

he  held  a  pnetorshlp  under  Domitian.    As  ontude  of  the  inune^ate  atmosphere  <tf  the  im- 

taeerdot  quindtemieiraliM  he  also  assisted  in  penal  court  are  made  subordinate  to  the  gen- 

tills  year  at  the  celebration  of  the  secular  oral  narrative.  A  method  of  treatment  like 

games,   bi  97  he  was  coimd  auMeUa,  and  in  this,  directly  biogrnthieal  and  only  indirectly 

100  he  assisted  Pliny,  who  speuks  in  exalted  political  or  historical,  necesmtates  the  elabora- 

terms  of  his  oratorical  powers,  in  the  prosecu-  tion  of  stacking  incidents  and  catastrophes,  and 

tion  of  Uarius  Priacus  for  gross  misconduct  no  efibrt  seems  to  have  been  spared  by  Tacitus 

during  his  proconmlship  in  Africa.   There  is  to  impart  dramatic  point  to  his  work.  The 

no  further  record  <»  his  life,  which  nnder  the  motives  of  human  conduct  are  laid  bare  with 

orderly  sway  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  was  prob-  wonderful  skill,  the  good  and  the  bad  men  of 

ably  passed  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  literature,  the  age  pass  in  review  before  the  reader,  and 

In  78  he  was  married  to  the  dan^ter  ot  Curias  the  groat  evnits  of  each  reign  loom  forth  in  a 

Julius  Agrioola,  to  whose  vhtnes  snd  eminent  sort  tif  loiid  q>lendor.  The  ^le,  though  labors 

miUtary  and  adminirtrative  abilitoea  he  has  paid  ed,  b  oonoise  and  vigmxHU,  wd  every  passue 

tn  his  Vita  Agrieolm  an  affecticmate  tribute.  Is  ImpresMd  with  a  melflnoholy,  dmost  tragie 

ffis  literary  remains  comprise  the  Dialogua  de  earnestness,  characteristic     a  man  who  writes 

OratoTilniMy  the  Vita  Agricola  above  mentioned,  with  a  oousciouaness  of  the  social  misery  he  d^ 

the  Qermaniot  the  SittoriOy  and  the  Annaie$t  picts,  and  with  a  detennlnation  to  nieak  tlw 

which  were  probably  writtm  in  the  order  here  Crnth.  Hanoe  Boasnet  has  sailed  Xacntas  "the 
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gtoet  dignifle^iof  htstoriaos,*'  and  his  AiinalB,  tf 
e'rineiog  oooanoiully  a  too  erideot  aiming  at 
sttftJing  ooDti'asts,  must  be  oonsidered  on  the 
Thole  the  most  philoeophical  histor;-  which 
iQtiqnity  has  bequeathed  to  ns.  Bdttioher,  in 
his  be  Vita,  Ser^tii  et  Stiio  Tadti^  has  classed 
the  peonliariti^  Tacitus  under  S  heads :  love 
of  Tariety,  brevity  and  force  of  expression^  and 
a  certain  poetical  coloring  of  uie  langaag& 
oharacteristio  of  the  writers  of  the  later  period 
of  Roman  literature.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
difficoltiefl  of  his  style  have  at  all  times  render- 
ed him  accessible  to  a  limited  class  of  readers. 
Hie  tditio  prineept  of  Tadtos,  which  is  fu 
from  complete,  was  printed  at  Venioe  in 
I^Vindelin  de  Spira;  and  of  the  nnmeFoos 
Batneqoent  edi^ns  that  of  Ernest!  by  Oberlin 
(8to.,  Leipeic,  1601),  with  the  notes  by  Lipsins, 
is  esteemed  the  best.  Separate  editions  of  his 
several  works  are  also  nomerooa.  Of  transla- 
tions, that  in  Italian  by  Davanzati  is  highly 
esteemed;  the  English  versions  by  Glordon  and 
Uorphy  have  little  merit. 

TAOirnS,  Mabous  Olaudius,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, born  in  lateramna  (now  Temi),  Umbria, 
aboot  A.  D.  200,  died  at  Tyana,  in  Oappadocia, 
April  9, 276.  Previous  to  the  assassination  of  the 
emperor  Anrelian  in  Uarcb,  375,  he  held  vari- 
ous important  otvil  offices,  the  last  Mag  that  of 
eonsnl  in  278,  and  iras  well  known  fbr  his  lore 
of  letters,  his  great  wealth,  and  his  intcnrity. 
hk  Sept.  276,  after  6  months  of  what  Gubmi 
calls  a  "  tranquil  anarchy,**  during  which  the 
army  and  the  senate  mutually  solicited  each 
other  to  select  a  successor  to  the  vacant  throne, 
Tacitus  was  unanimously  elected  emperor  by 
the  latter  body.  He  institnted  a  few  domeetio 
reforms,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  authority 
of  the  senate;  bnt  he  died  within  little  more 
than  half  a  year  from  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  According  to  one  account  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  soldiers.  He  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  historian  Tacitus,  whose  works 
he  ordered  to  he  placed  in  all  pnUio  libraries, 
and  to  be  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  10  copies 
a  year  at  the  publio  opense. 

TADMOR.  SeePAUETBA. 

TADPOLE.  See  Fboo. 

TAELi,  Talb,  or  Tatel,  a  money  of  account 
in  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  Sumatra,  It  is  in 
Ohhia  equivalent  to  1,000  cash,  and  is  nsually 
reckoned  in  the  East  India  company's  acooonts 
at  6>.  8(i.  or  $1.61,  though  it  really  varies  from 
$1.44  to  $1.60.  Its  value  is  much  higher  in  Su- 
matra, where  it  is  equivalent  to  64  copangs,  and 
as  a  money  of  aoeonnt  to  £l  2«.  or  $6.^.  In 
Japan  its  value  is  mnch  the  same  as  in  China. 
The  Dntoh  reckon  it  at  e«.  id.  sterling,  or  $1.49. 

T-^NARUM,  now  Oapb  Matapak,  a  prom- 
ontory of  Laconia,  in  ancient  Greece,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  oelebrated  for 
a  temple  of  Neptune  possessing  the  right  of 
ovlam,  fbr  a  cave  through  whioh  mreolea 
was  mM  to  have  dr^fged  Oerbems  to  the 
Txpper  world,  and  for  a  statue  of  Arion  seated 
on  a  dol^iin,  to  oommemorate  his  landing  va 
T<H*  XT; — 18 


tiw  promontory  after  his  mlracnlons  preser- 
vation  by  that  animaL  In  the  time  of  uie  Ro- 
mans the  place  was  &mou8  for  marble  quarriea. 
There  was  a  town  here  called  Tfenarom  or  Tien^ 
nis,  afterward  Ossnepolis,  which  was  variously 
represented  as  having  been  built  by  Ttenaros, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Matos,  and  by  loarius. 

TAFILET,  or  Tafilblt,  a  division  of  Uo- 
roooo,  lying  £.  of  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, bounded  K.  by  Fez  and  8.  by  the  desert 
of  Sahara.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  and  is 
traversed  by  two  rivers,  both  of  which  are  lost 
in  the  sands  of  the  desert  Wheat  and  barley 
ora  oaltivated  on  tiie  banks  <tf  tiie  nvers,  but 
dates  are  the  chief  prodnet  The  inhabitants 
have  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  stnfiii 
and  carpets  are  manufactured  from  the  wool. 
There  are  mines  of  antimony  and  lead. — Tapi- 
LET,  the  chief  town,  situated  in  lat.  81^  46'  N., 
long.  4"  6'  W.,  280  m.  E.  8.  E.  from  Morocco, 
is  formed  by  a  collection  of  several  villages; 

Eop.  10,000.   The  inliabitants  are  mostly  Ber- 
ars.   A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
caravans  with  Timbnctoo. 

TAGANROG,  a  fortified  town  of  European 
Russia,  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  situated 
near  the  N.  £,  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Azof, 
28  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Azof,  and  68  m.  W.  8.  W. 
tnm  Novo-Toherkask;  pop.  about  17,000.  It 
stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  oppoMte  the 
month  of  the  Don,  and  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble strength.  Eurthenware,  cordage,  tallow, 
canvas,  and  leather  are  manufactured;  there  is 
a  bell  founder;,  and  ship  building  is  eztenavely 
carried  on.  The  harbor,  though  the  deepest 
in  the  sea  of  Azof,  cannot  be  entored  by 
vessels  drawing  over  10  feet.  Taganrog  was 
fbunded  in  1688  by  Peter  the  Great.  The 
town  contains  a  monument  to  Alexander  I., 
who  died  there  in  1625.  In  July,  1866,  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  allied  gun  boats. 

TAGUONI,  Maeie,  an  Italian  dancer,  bom 
in  Stockholm  in  1604.  She  belongs  to  afunily 
of  dancers,  her  &l^er,  a  native  of  Milan,  having 
held  the  pontion  of  ballet  maister  snccessively 
at  Stockholm,  Oassel,  uid  Warsaw.  She  made 
her  ddbnt  at  Vienna  in  June,  1823,  and  be- 
tween 1827  and  1882  performed  in  Paris  with 
great  success,  surpassing  all  her  contemporaries 
iQ  agility  and  gracefulness.  Thenceforth  for  16 
years  she  was  esteemed  the  first  ballet  dancer 
in  Europe,  in  the  chief  theatres  of  whioh  she 
fulfilled  repeated  engagements.  She  retired 
ftom  the  stage  in  1847  with  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  went  to  reside  in  Italy,  where  she 
possesses  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Oomo,  and  a 
^aoe  in  Yenice.  Za  tylphide  and  LaJUleda 
J)amuhe  are  the  ballets  in  whidb  she  gained  her 
greatest  triumphs.  In  1682  she  was  married 
to  Count  Gilbert  de  Voisins. 
TAGUA  PLANT.  8eePAuc,voLxii.p.70S. 
T  AGUAK.  See  Tltzko  SdcuiBSL. 
TAGUS  (Span.  3bfc/  Port  T«jo\  a  river  of 
^utin  and  Portugal,  tne  Itmgeet  in  tiie  peninsola, 
and  dividing  it  hito  two  nearly  eqnal  parts.  It 
takes  ita  rise  in  the  Sierra  De  Oaaue,  in  the 
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proviDoe  of  Gnadal^fara  near  the  border  of  Te- 
rael,  and  Sows  N.  W.  for  about  24  m. ;  then 
nearly  W.  for  20  m.,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Uolina ;  then  S.  W.  for  a  little  more  than  70  m., 
the  Goadiela  and  other  streama  augmenting  its 
Yolnme.  It  then  takes  nearly  a  due  W.  oonr&e 
till  it  becomes  for  about  20  m.  the  boundary  of 
Portugal^  its  principal  affluents  being  the  Ja- 
rama,  which  joins  it  a  little  below  Arai^aez,  the 
Oedron,  the  Guadarrama,  the  Albercbe,  the 
AlagoQ,  and  nomerouB  smaller  streams.  Enter- 
ing Portugal,  it  inclines  more  and  more  to  the 
8.  W.,  receiving  below  Abrantes  the  Zezere,  and 
from  that  point  beooming  navigable  for  vessels 
of  ISO  tons.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse 
numerous  islands  occur,  and  for  about  SO  m.  it 
spreads  out  into  a  table-Hke  basin,  12  m.  or 
more  in  width ;  but  as  it  approaches  Lisbon  the 
hills  on  either  side  close  up  the  valley,  and  at 
its  month  it  is  not  over  a  mile  wide.  The 
banlcB  of  the  Tagus  are  generally  rugged  and 

grecipitons,  and  the  pluns  through  which  it 
ows  are  dry  and  barren.  It  is  omy  navigable 
a  short  distance  and  for  small  vessels.  Lis- 
bon,  Santarem,  and  Abrantes  in  Portugal,  and 
Talavera  de  la  Keyna  and  Toledo  in  Spain,  are 
on  its  banks;  and  Madrid,  Gnadal^ara,  (Sec, 
are  in  its  basin.  Its  length  is  abont  640  m. 
TAHITI.  See  Societt  Islands. 
TAILLANDIER,  RKNfe  Gaspabd  Erhwt, 
called  Saikt  RsxtE,  a  French  author,  born  in 
Paris  in  1817.  He  finished  his  education  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1841  was  appointed  a^unct 
professor  of  literature  in  the  faculty  of  Stras- 
bourg, and  in  1860  became  titular  professor  in 
that  of  Montpellier.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  literary  career  he  assumed  the  wmdeplwne 
of  Saint  Ren6,  by  which  he  has  ever  since  lieen 
known.  His  principal  works  are:  Dei  iert- 
vaim  taerSa  au  XIX'  tiieU  (1842);  Scot  Bri- 
gine  et  la  philoaophie  teoltutww  (1848) : 
toin  de  la  Jeune  AUmagtUy  hude$  UtUrairm 
(1849) ;  Etuda  tur  la  rholution  en  AU«magn» 
(2  vols.,  1868) ;  AUemagm  «t  Ra$»ie,  Studei  hit- 
toriqiut  et  litterairtt  (8vo.) ;  and  L«  poite  du 
Caueau,  oula  tie  etl^  auvre$  de  Michal  Ler- 
mmtoff  (1856).  Since  1848  it.  Taillandier  has 
been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Setw  de$ 
d&ux  mondex. 

TAILOR  BIRD,  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  East  Indian  warblers  of  the  sub- 
umily  maluHna,  and  especially  to  those  of  the 
genus  orthotomut  (Horaf.).  In  this  genus  the 
bill  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  tip  entire; 
wings  short  and  rounded,  the  4th  to  the  8th 
quills  equal  and  longest;  tiul  long  and  gradu- 
ated ;  hind  toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle, 
and  with  a  long,  strmig  claw.  They  are  &- 
uoiliar  birds,  hopmng  about  cultivated  flelda 
and  from  bosh  to  onsn  in  search  of  insects  and 
larvte  on  which  they  feed,  Jerking  the  tul  over 
the  back  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  long-tailed  ttulor  bird  (0. 
lonfficauaus,  Horsf.),  about  the  size  of  a  yar- 
row, greenish  above  and  white  below,  wiUi 
diestnnt  crown  and  brown  tail  and  wings.  Ita 


nest  is  a  very  remarkable  Bpeoin\en  of  bird  ar- 
chitecture, being  made  of  the  living  leaves  of 
the  mango  and  other  trees,  which  it  sews  to- 
gether with  fibres  or  cotton  thread,  forming  a 
hanging  pouch  supported  by  the  footstalk  still 
attached  to  the  parent  tree ;  the  pouch  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  the  nest  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom, composed  of  cotton,  flax,  hair,  and  o^er 
soft  substances,  neatly  woven  together;  in  this 
hanging  structure  the  jovDg  are  safe  from 
monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  enemies. 

TAINE,  HippoLYTB  Adolphb,  a  fVench  wri- 
ter, bom  at  Vouziers,  Ardennes,  April  21, 1828. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Bourbon  college,  was 
for  5  years  connected  with  the  normal  school, 
and  since  1858  has  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  His  &iai  tur  Tite  Live  (18mo.,  1854) 
received  a  prize  from  the  French  academy.  He 
has  also  written  Voyage  aux  eaux  det  Pyr&- 
(18mo.,  1856) ;  Lea  phiUmphet  Fran^it  du 
XIX'  tiiele  (18mo.,  1856) ;  and  Euaia  de  crir- 
tique  et  cPhietoire  (18mo.,  1867) ;  and  is  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  Reow  dee  deux  mondea, 

TALAVERA  DE  LA  RETNA  (anc.  Tala^ 
hriga),  a  town  ctf  Spain,  New  Castile,  province 
of  ToUdo,  ntnated  in  apliUn  of  great  extent 
on  the  Tagns,  64  m.  8.  w.  frtnn  Kadrid ;  pop. 
abont  6,000.  The  town  was  formerly  divided 
into  sections  by  3  walls,  2  of  which  still  re- 
m&iu ;  and  part  of  the  old  ramparts  is  in  tol- 
erable preservation.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts 
between  the  Uoors  and  Christians.  On  July 
27  and  28,  1809,  a  battle  vras  fooght  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  between  the  French,  56,000 
strong,  nnder  Victor,  Jourdan,  and  Sebastiaoi, 
and  t£e  English,  26,000  strong,  and  their  allies 
numbering  about  89,000,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley.  The  Frenco,  after  repeated  des^rate 
attempts  to  drive  the  British  from  their  po- 
sition, were  at  length  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
20  gans  and  nearly  |  of  tb,eir  numbers. 

TALBOT.  L  An  E.  oo.  of  Md.,  bounded  W. 
by  Chesapeake  bay  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  Chop- 
tank  river;  area,  260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
14,796,  of  whom  8,726  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level  and  the  soil  highly  fer- 
tile. TbQ  productions  in  1850  were  272,968 
bushels  of  wheat,  621,980  of  Indian  com,  48,917 
of  potatoes,  and  97,686  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  8  ship  yards,  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  26 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  986  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Esston.  XL 
A  yf.  oo.  of  6a.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Flint  river 
and  dnuned  by  several  large  creeks;  area,  624 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  18,617,  of  whom  6,608 
were  uaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil 
good.  The  prodactaons  in  1860  were  665,603 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,185  of  oats,  168,819 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,782  bales  of  ootttM. 
There  were  11  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  10  tan- 
neries, 26  churches,  and  492  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  crossed  in  the  S.  E.  by 
the  Muscogee  railroad.   Capital,  Talbotton. 

TALBOT,  Silas,  an  American  military  and 
aaral  <»ffloer,  bom  in  Bhods  Ldand  abootlTffO^ 
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died  hi  TSew  York,  June  80, 1618.  TTpon  the 
breftUng  <rat  of  ihe  revolationarj  war  he  was 
commisnoned  a  captain  in  one  of  the  Bhode 
lalaod  regimenta,  and,  after  participating  in  the 
nege  of  Boston,  acoompaniea  the  army  m  1776 
to  New  York.  For  the  skill  with  which  he  di- 
rected certain  operations  against  the  British 
shipping  in  the  harbor  he  received  from  con- 
gress a  m^or^s  commission.  He  participated 
m  the  memorable  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin,  Nov. 
1777,  where,  with  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh 
and  a  shattered  wrist,  he  continaed  fighting 
ontil  the  evacoation  of  the  work;  and  in  1778 
he  rendered  valuable  aadstance  to  Gen.  Sulli- 
van b7  transporting  the  American  foroea  from 
the  mainland  to  the  npper  end  of  the  island  of 
Bhode  I^uid.  One  of  the  most  dashing  ex- 
ploits of  the  war  was  his  capture  in  1778  of  the 
BritiBh  floating  battery  Pigot,  of  22  gons,  an- 
ehored  in  one  of  the  channels  commanding  the 
approach  to  Newport.  In  Sept.  177d,  he  was 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and,  after 
emising  with  success  against  British  commerce, 
was  in  1780  captured  by  a  British  fleet  and 
confined  in  the  Jersey  prison  ship.  He  was 
afterward  removed  to  England,  and  inl781  was 
exchanged.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy  in  1794,  he  was  again  called  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  frigate  Constitution  ("Old  Ironsides"), 
whieh  in  1709  was  his  flag  ship  during  a  cruise 
in  ^e  West  Indies.  He  redgned  his  oonmusdon 
in  1801,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
hi  the  city  of  New  York.— See  "  Life  of  SUas 
Talbot,"  by  H.  T.  Tnckerman  (18mo.,  New 
York,  1850). 

TALO.  See  Stbatttk. 

TALENT  (Or.  TfAaPTw;  Lat.  talmtuni),  a 
terra  originally  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  a  balance  for  weighing,  afterward  to  the 
substance  weighed,  and  finally  to  the  weight 
itself.  In  the  system  of  weights  in  nse  the 
talent  was  of  the  highest  denomination,  and 
was  equivalent  to  60  rainas,  each  of  which  was 
equal  to  100  drachmas,  and  each  of  these  to  6 
ODoli.  The  values  of  these  weights  remained 
constant  in  relation  to  each  other,  while  that 
of  the  nnits  <tf  the  measure  varied  in  different 
times  and  in  difi[ferent  places.  The  system  of 
money  being  based  upon  the  weight  of  ulver, 
the  names  of  the  weights  employed  came  to  be 
used  as  money  values,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  pound  originally  represented  a  pound 
weight  of  silver.  No  coins  however  are  known 
to  have  been  made  larger  than  the  tetradrach- 
ma,  and  the  mina  and  talent  were  moneys  of 
account  only.  The  talent,  when  spoken  of  by 
ancient  Greek  writers,  and  not  otherwise  des- 
ignated, is  understood  to  refer  to  the  Attio 
talent,  the  weight  of  which  has  been  calculated 
from  nncient  coins  which  have  been  preserved, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to 
SB  lh«.  11  oz.  17)  gr.  troy  weight.  Prarions 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  however,  who  lowered 
tiie  standard  of  money,  the  wtiffxt  of  the  talent 
was  to  that  named  as  100  :  Y8.  Tlie  value  of 


the  later  talent  has  been  estimated  at  about 
£198,  or  about  $908.  The  Enbole  talent  is 
generally  rated  as  of  the  same  value  as  the 
Attic;  and  the  Romans  reckoned  the  weight 
of  each  as  equal  to  80  Roman  ponnds.  A  talent 
of  jfigina,  which  in  very  early  times  was  the 
standard  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  has 
been  generally  considered  to  have  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Attic,  as  6  to  8.  Various  other 
talents  are  named  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 
comparative  values  of  which  have  been  treated 
in  the  works  of  Backhand  of  Hnssey,  in  Gibbon's 
Miscellaneous  Works"  (iii.  410),  and  in  Dr. 
Arbnthnot'a  "Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights, 
and  Measures."  The  gold  talent  of  the  Greeks, 
or  tiie  Sicilian  talmt,  which  is  the  talent  al- 
ways meant  in  Homer,  contained  about  |  oz. 
and  71  gr.  avoirdupois  of  gold,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  called  talent  from  the  value  <3i 
the  gold  being  equal  to  that  of  a  talent  of  cop- 
per,  the  weight  of  which  was  1,000  times  as 
much.  The  talent  (kikiar)  of  the  Hebrews, 
frequently  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  a 
weight  equal  to  98  lbs.  12  oz.  avoirdupois.  Its 
snbdivisions  were  the  maneh  or  mina  and  the 
shekel,  100  of  the  latter  making  1  mina  and  80 
mines  a  talent.  Ita  value  is  rated  at  about 
$1,600. 

TALFOURD,  Sra  Thomas  Noon,  an  English 
author,  bom  at  Doxey,  a  suburb  of  the  town 
of  Btaffonl,  Jan.  26,  1796,  died  In  Staffotd, 
March  18, 1864,  He  was  the  son  (tf  a  brewer 
at  Beading,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  town.  He  studied  law  at  Lon- 
don under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chitty,  the  em- 
inent pleader,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivated 
literature,  for  which  even  while  a  boy  he  had 
shown  a  marked  talent  by  poetical  contribu- 
tions to  a  Beading  newspaper.  His  taste  for 
dramatic  poetry  led  him  to  frequent  the  thea- 
tres, and  ne  wrote  much  while  yet  a  law  stu- 
dent for  the  magazines,  and  occasionally  served 
as  a  law  reporter  for  the  daily  jouriuils.  In 
1821  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  his  steady  ap- 
plication to  his  profession  and  fluent  and  ^ace- 
fill  elocution  soon  gave  him  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  in  18S8  he  was  made  sergeant-at^law. 
la  1886  he  was  elected  to  parliament  from  the 
borough  of  Reading  by  the  liberal  party,  and 
continued  a  member  tul  1841.  In  1647  be  was 
again  elected,  and  hdA  his  seat  till  1849,  when 
he  vacated  it  in  consequence  of  being  made  a 
Jndge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  As  a 
member  of  parliament  Talfourd  was  distin- 
guished by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  authors,  for  whose  benefit  he  introduced  in 
1887  the  copyright  act  which,  somewhat  mod- 
ifled,  was  passed  in  1642.  As  an  author  he 
acquired  his  highest  reputation  by  his  first 
published  work,  the  tragedy  of  "  Ion,"  which 
was  printed  in  1636,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  acted  with  great  success  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Macready.  "Ion"  was  followed  by 
another  tragedy  on  a  olasrio  subject,  "The 
Athenian  Captive,"  which  was  also  suooessM 
on  the  stage,  and  by  two  others  m  modem 
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topio,  "Glenooe'*aDd  "The  OMtniui.'*  AH 
tiiese  dramas  are  defieioat  in  real  dramatio 
character  and  interest,  their  ohlef  merits  being 
smooth  and  graoefal  versLfioation,  hish-tonea 
■entiment,  and  a  profasion  of  elaborate  unagery. 
Beside  several  aketohjr  volames  of  travels  on 
the  CKHitinent,  Talfonrd  pnblished  two  valuable 
and  interesting  works,  containing  memoirs  and 
correspondence  of  his  intimate  fHend  Oharlea 
Liuub.  These  appeared  in  1887  and  1838,  and 
are  now  published  as  one  work,  "  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Oharles  Lamb."  He  died  suddenly 
vhUe  delivering  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
and  ooramenting  on  the  increase  of  orimc 

TALIAOOIIUS,  Gaspabo  (TAOiuooao,  or 
TAauaoom),  an  Italian  ao^ieon,  bom  abont 
1480,  died  in  Bologna,  where  he  was  professor 
(tf  anatomy  and  sui^ery,  in  1668.  He  attained 
high  renown  for  his  medical  lectures  dnrlng  hia 
life,  bnt  is  now  mMnly  remembered  for  what 
has  been  named  from  him  the  Taliaootiui  opera- 
tion, for  the  restoration  of  lost  noses,  ears,  Ac 
Though  this  operation  was  not  original  with 
him,  yet  he  carried  it  to  greater  perfection  and 
was  more  successful  in  restoring  the  lost  fea- 
tures than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  process 
was  fully  detailed  in  his  posthnmons  work,  De 
Curtorum  Ohirurgia  per  Iimtionem  Libn  IT. 
(S  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1697),  His  method  was 
to  replace  tiie  nose  by  a  piece  from  the  arm, 
leBving  one  end  attached  to  .the  arm  until  it 
bad  formed  a  vital  conneotttm  with  Uie  fto& 
when  it  was  cut  off  from  the  arm,  and  fiuAiionea 
by  long  and  slow  prooessee  into  the  semblflnoe 
<^  a  nose.  The  French  and  Indian  operatiDns 
have  now  genwaUy  superseded  that  of  Taliaoo- 
tins.   (See  Autopustt.) 

TALIAFERRO,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Qa.,  drained 
by  affluents  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Little  rivera; 
area,  186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,683,  of  whom 
S,S49  were  slaves.  The  sarfoce  is  hilly  and 
the  soU  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  198,827  bushels  of  Indian  com,  38,- 
690  of  oats,  29,061  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,170 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  churches,  and 
180  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Granite, 
gneiss,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  magnetic  ore  are 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  GeOT^^a  central 
raUroad.  Otmital,  Orawfbrdsville. 

TALtESm,  called  also  Fen  Beirdd,  the  chief 
of  the  bards,  flourished  between  620  and  670. 
He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  in  the  service  of  Urien  Rheged, 
a  British  prince,  to  whom  many  of  his  poems 
were  addressed.  Specimens  of  his  compoaitions 
are  preserved  in  the  "  Welsh  Arohseology." 

TALIPOT  TREE.  See  Palm,  vol.  lii.  p.  702. 

TALISMAN"  (Gr.  n\«9iia,  tribute,  or  Arab. 
Gtelitm)^  primarily,  a  figure  cast  in  metal  or 
engraved  upon  stone,  at  a  particular  hour 
and  under  the  influence  of  certain  planets, 
whereby  it  was  supiKMed  to  acquire  extraordi- 
nary properties,  and  to  be  able  to  oondm  on  its 
possessor  supernatural  powers.  The  name  was 
afterward  extended  to  any  article,  whether  a 
poduotifHi  of  nature  or  ut,  which  poseesaed 


the  Mme  qualities.  The  talisman  ^ers  from 
the  amulet  in  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  the 
latter  are  passive  and  only  preservative  from 
barm  or  iE^ury,  while  the  talisman,  if  a  po'w- 
eifbl  one,  and  prepared  under  a  happy  con- 
junction of  planetary  influences,  could,  it  was 
believed,  ronder  its  owner  invidble,  and  sub- 
ject to  bis  sway  the  elements  or  the  genii; 
enable  him  instantly  to  pass  through  the  air  or 
over  the  seas  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
strike  his  adversary  with  a  deadly  blow  while 
secure  from  injuries  himself ;  to  win  the  affec- 
tions <tf  a  beloved  object,  &o.  The  talisman 
originated  in  the  period  when  a8trd<^  waa  in 
t^e  aaoendant;  but  thott^  its  stqwraatnral 
powers  are  no  longw  ondited  in  dTiHaed 
oonntries^  there  is  yet  a  lingering  trace  of  the 
same  aupentition  bft  in  tlie  charms  which  are 
supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  possessor. 
In  savage  countries,  the  fi^iob  of  the  Afiioan 
and  the  medicine  bag  of  the  North  American 
Indian  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the 
talisman  than  of  the  amulet 

TALLADEGA,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Ala.,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Coosa  river  and  dr^ed  by  the  Oho- 
colooco  and  other  streams ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 28,620,  of  whom  8,866  were  slavea. 
The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1850  were  716,684 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  116,106  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 114,660  of  Mto,  and  8,609  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  47  ohnndkes,  a  newspaper  offices^ 
and  S70  pu]^  atteiuUnff  public  sdiools.  Ez- 
eellait  marble  is  found.  The  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  rivers  railroad  is  finished  to  Tallade- 
ga, the  capital.  

TALLAHASSEE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Florida,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Leon  oo.,  abont 
180  m.  E.  flrom  PensacoU ;  lat  80°  28'  N.,  long. 
84°  86'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,043.  It  is  sitnated 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  is  well  built  and 
handsomely  laid  ouli  It  has  2  newspapers, 
several  schools,  and  Presbyterian,  Metiiodist, 
and  Episcopal  churches,  llie  state  house  is  a 
substantial  edifice,  and  the  other  public  build* 
in^  are  a  court  house,  gaol,  U.  8.  land  offioe^ 
ttui  state  seminary.  Tdlahassee  Is  noted  for 
its  springs  of  pnra  water  and  its  aalubriona 
dinute.  It  is  connected  wtth  Jadoonville  on 
the  E.  coast  by  the  line  of  the  Pensacola  and 
Geonpa  railroad,  completed  for  60  m.,  and  with 
St.  lurks  on  the  gulf  by  the  Tallahassee  rail- 
road, 22  m.  long.  

TALLAHATCHIE,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Yazoo,  riring  in  Tip- 
pah CO.,  near  the  N.  line  of  the  state,  and  flow- 
ing in  a  circuitous  bnt  generally.8.  W.  and  B. 
course  260  m.  to  its  junction  with  the  Tallabn- 
sha  river  to  form  the  Yazoo.  It  is  navigable 
by  steamlxMts  a  distance  of  over  100  and  at 
hi^  water  still  further. 

TALLAHATCHIE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Hisa.,  in- 
tersected by  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallabnsha 
rivers;  area,  980  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,893, 
of  whom  6,064  were  slaves.  The  surfikoe  is 
level  and  in  many  places  swampy,  and  the  boU 
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fertil&  The  prodnottona  in  18B0  were  190,0SO 
bnehelB  of  Indian  corn,  88,052  of  sweet  {Kita* 
toes,  aod  4,977  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  8 
ctinrches,  and  200  papils  attttidliig  pablie 
schools.    O^ital.  Oharle^n. 

TALLAPOOSA,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Ahu 
bama,  which  rises  in  Panlding  co.,  Ga.,  and 
flowing  8.  W.,  S.,  and  W.  for  a  distance  of  SCO 
unites  with  the  Coosa,  forming  the  Alaba- 
ma, abont  10  m.  K.  from  Montgomery.  Its 
^indpal  afflnoit  is  the  little  TaU^KMwa.  It  is 
navigable  for  Bteainbo«to  a  diatonoe  ixF  over  40 
m.  aooire  its  oonflnenoe  with  the  Cooak 

TALLAPO(^A,  an  E.  oo.  of  Alabama,  inters 
seoted  by  the  Tallapoosa  river,  and  dr^ed  also 
by  the  Hileebee  and  Bawkehatohee  creeks; 
area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  hi  1860, 38,837,  of  whom 
6,678  were  slaves.  The  snr&oe  is  hilly  and  the 
seal  in  some  parts  fertile.  The  prodoctions  in 
1850  were  462,276  bashels  of  Indian  com,  60,- 
m  of  oats,  102,871  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
6,589  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  grist  mills, 
2  cotton  factories,  and  24  chnrohes.  Its  B. 
border  is  intersected  by  the  Montgomery  and 
"West  Point  railroad.   Capital,  Dadeville. 

TALLABT,  or  Tallabd,  Oahillk  db  la 
Baumk,  connt  de,  a  French  general,  bom  Feb. 
14, 1652,  died  in  Paris  in  1728.  He  entered 
the  army  nnder  Cond6  in  HoUand,  and  snbee- 
qaently  served  ouder  Torrane  in  Alsace,  ba> 
came  a  brigadier  in  1677  and  mi^cnsgeneral  in 
168T,  eommmded  an  army  corps  on  the  Rhine 
in  1690,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lientenanb- 
general  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  England  in 
1693,  and  in  1698  and  1700  signed  two  treaties 
with  William  m.  relative  to  the  Spanish  sno- 
eession.  In  1708  he  was  made  marshal  of 
France,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  prince 
of  Hewe  at  Spire,  but  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  his  own  fanit  in  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim the  next  year.  After  7  years  of  captivity 
he  returned  to  France,  and  was  made  duke  of 
Hostan  and  a  peer  in  1712,  took  sides  with  the 
Jenit  Le  Tellier  agwnst  Cardinal  de  Koailles, 
in  1716  became  one  ci  the  oonncil  of  regency, 
and  in  1^  secretary  (Estate. 

TALI£TBAND-P£BIGORD,  OharlbsKau- 
BiOK,  prince  de,  a  French  statesman,  born  in 
Paria,  Jan.  18, 17M,  died  there.  May  20,  1888. 
The  ^dest  son  of  a  family  who  (jaimed  the  first 
rank  among  the  nobility  of  southern  France 
he  was  sent  out  to  nurse  and  quite  neglected 
by  his  parents ;  an  accident  which  befell  him, 
when  scarcely  a  year  old,  rendered  him  lame 
for  life.  At  the  age  of  13  he  was  placed  by  an 
nnde  at  the  Harcourt  ooU^e  in  Paris.  Two 
years  later,  it  being  ascertained  that  his  lame- 
nees  oonld  not  be  cured,  a  family  council  decid- 
ed that  his  birthright  should  be  transferred  to 
his  younger  brother,  and  destined  him  for  the 
church.  He  was  consequently  entered  at  the 
tiieolf^ioal  seminary  of  St.  SuJpice ;  but  he  neg- 
le<4ed  the  study  of  theology  for  literatore  and 
scieooe.  He  was  introduced  to  socie^  in  1774 
•s  the  ab1>6  de  Pdrigord,  and  at  onoe  evinoed 
■H  ^  prop«UBtiea  of  a  eonfinued  rake,  m 


mooh  aa  to  occasion  his  confinement  for  aereral 
months  in  the  Basdle  and  at  Vincennes.  He 
however  soon  distingnished  himself  by  refined 
taste  and  great  conversational  powers;  and  in 
1780,  through  the  influence  of  his  &mi1y,  he 
was  ^pointed  to  the  Important  ofiSce  of  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  clergy  of  France,  in  which 
o^taoity  be  displayed  remarkable  business  tal- 
ent. He  mingled  in  the  financial  discussions 
of  the  time,  became  acqnunted  with  Mirabean, 
Oalmme,  and  Necker,  and  was  noted  for  his 
prudence  and  skill  as  a  speculator.  In  1787  he 
was  one  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  the 
next  year  was  made  bishop  of  Antan,  which 
gave  him  a  yearly  income  of  60,000  franca, 
with  a  prospect  of  becoming  archbishop  w 
Rheims  and  a  cardinal.  Such  was  not  how* 
ever  the  aim  of  his  ambition,  as  f^om  ihe  be- 
ginning he  had  looked  upon  his  profession  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  disgust  and  contempt. 
"When  the  states-general  were  summoned  in 
1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
clergy,  inmeted  upon  his  coUeagnes  Joining  at 
once  the  repres^tatives  of  the  third  estate 
who  had  assomed  the  name  of  "national  as- 
sembly," figured  conspicuously  among  IGra- 
bean's  friMids,  and  proved  a  strong  supporter  of 
every  liberal  measore.  It  was  he  who  moved  the 
oelebratioD  of  the  great  pa^tic  feast,  atyled 
fhe  "^deration,"  on  Jnly  14, 1790 ;  and  in  his 
o^iadty  of  bishop,  at  the  head  of  200  priests, 
wearing  the  naticmal  colon  over  th^  white 
robes,  he  officiated  in  that  solemnity  npon  the 
great  altar  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  In  the  assembly  he  reported  a  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  public  instroction, 
which  plan  and  report  are  still  considered 
masterpiecea  of  ingenuity;  he  advocated  the 
abolition  of  ecclesiastioal  tithes,  the  assumption 
by  the  goTemment  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  clergy  as  national  property,  and  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  a  civil  constitntion  for  that  order ; 
and  on  this  constitution  b^g  adopted,  he  con- 
secrated snch  priests  as  consented  to  take  the 
oath  to  it  This,  added  to  his  many  deficiencies 
as  «  Oatholio  bishop  and  his  political  course^ 
cansed  him  to  be  ezoommnnicated  by  the  pope. 
He  attended  Miral>ean  in  his  last  momenta,  uaA 
was  charged  by  the  great  orator  to  deliver  in 
the  assembly  a  speech  he  had  prepared  npon 
testamentary  powers  and  the  rights  of  succes- 
sion. On  the  a^oumment  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  Oct.  1,  1791,  Talleyrand  was  sent, 
nnder  Ohauvelin,  on  a  mission  to  England  to 
promote  friendly  relations  between  that  country 
and  France ;  but  he  was  coldly  and  even  dis- 
dainfully treated,  his  exertions  proved  froitless, 
and  be  returned  home  previous  to  Aag.  10. 
After  the  king's  fall  he  retired  to  England; 
but,  while  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  in 
Paria  by  the  committee  of  public  safety  <1788), 
he  received  peremptory  onlers  from  the  min- 
istry to  leave  England  in  24  hours.  He  then 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  where,  throng 
anocessfbl  q>ecnlations,  be  aocnmulated  a  for- 
tune, and  carefully  studied  **>">yiwttii  initito- 
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tiona  and  oommeroe.  Before  the  a^h^nmment 
of  the  oonreation,  on  motion  of  OhSnier,  acting 
under  Mme.  de  Stafil's  influence,  hiB  name  waa 
erased  from  the  list  of  emigranta;  be  retamed 
to  Faris,  foond  himaelf  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  moral  and  politaoal  loiences,  was  one 
of  the  origlaal  members  of  the  oonstitational 
olab,  and  in  Jnlj,  1797,  was  called  to  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  afiaire.  On  Bon^iarte't  return 
from  Italy,  Deo.  6,  he  welcomed  him,  introduced 
him  to  the  directors,  delivered  a  speech  in  his 
honor  at  his  great  official  reception,  and  promot- 
ed fats  Bubseqnent  dedgns.  While  the  young 
general  sailed  for  lEgypt,  the  diplomatist  was 
to  repfur  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  recon- 
t^e  the  sultan  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his  prov- 
inoes ;  he  however  neglected  this  mission,  and 
oontinned  in  offioe  till  June,  1799,  when  be  was 
forced  to  resign,  his  diplomacy  not  haviug  ful- 
filled the  expectations  formed  of  it.  When 
Bonaparto  returned  from  Egypt,  he  again  pro- 
pitiated the  oonqneror,  procured  an  interview 
between  Bonaparte  and  Siey^  and  prevailed 
upon  Barras  to  resign,  thus  greatly  contributing 
to  the  snocess  of  the  «ow  d'ikU  of  the  18th 
Bmm^re.  He  was  rewarded  by  his  reuipoint- 
ment,  in  Dee.  1799,  as  ministor  of  foreign  af- 
furs,  which  office  he  hdd  for  nearly  8  years. 
His  pliancy,  aristocratic  associations,  and  re- 
flnea  manners  scited  the  new  master  of  France, 
under  whose  leadership  he  ^ded  in  the  rete- 
tablishment  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  taking  part 
in  the  successful  c(xiolusion  of  the  treaties  of 
Lun^ville,  ISOl,  and  of  Amiens,  1802.  In  1804 
he  was  released  from  excommunication  and 
his  clerical  vows,  and,  yielding  to  Bonaparto^s 
iq}unotiou,  took  formally  as  hb  wife  Mme. 
Qrant,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  tibe  last  7 
years.  His  inflnenee  was  now  on  the  wane,  or 
■t  least  his  ad^oe  was  less  oomi^aoeatly  Ustoi- 
ed  to.  In  1806  he  received  the  offioe  of  grand 
chamberlain  and  the  principality  of  Benevento 
in  Itidy.  Having  vainly  advoo«ted  an  alliance 
with  ^iglaud,  and  feeling  tbe  Rowing  coldness 
of  the  emperor,  he  redgned  bis  ministerial  of- 
fice, Aug.  9, 1807,  and  received  the  tiUe  of  vice 
grand  elector,  to  which  a  large  salary  was  at- 
tached. Thenceforth  he  was  only  oocasionaUy 
eonsulted  by  his  sovereign,  but  gave  very  free 
expresdon  to  liis  views  upon  great  political 
questions,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
his  office  of  chamberlain  in  1809 ;  but  this  only 
stimulated  bis  sarcastic  criticisms  against  the 
imperial  policy.  As  early  as  181S  he  is  said  to 
hftve  foretold  the  ^tproaohing  overthrow  of 
the  noroly  coaquerw.  He  aooordingiy  pre- 
pared himaelf  for  the  orids,  and  so  skUftilly 
iBhnfBuvred  that  on  its  ooonrrenoe  he  was  loot 
od  upon,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  most  influ- 
ential statesmaa  of  the  day  and  the  leader  of 
the  new  revolntion.  A  last  interview  between 
him  and  the  emperor  in  the  beinnning  of  1814^ 
during  which  he  was  very  harshly  treated 
by  Napoleon,  completed  the  estrangement  be- 
tween them;  and  Talleyrand,  although  still  a 
digiutary  <tf  the  emi^  and  one  <tf  tM  comuA 


of  r^teney;  thought  of  nothing  bnt  roiaii 
master,  while  tbe  latter  was  accowplif 
wonders  of  skill  and  valor  on  tbe  battle  fiel^ 
be  secretly  sent  word  to  the  allied  soverel^ 
to  hasten  toward  Paris;  and  when  that  me- 
tropolis snrrendered,  March  80,  he  ofibred  his 
hotel  to  the  «nperor  Alexander.  His  manage- 
ment seenred  tne  t^pointment  by  the  aenideu 
on  April  1,  of  a  proviaonal  (rovemmeDt,  and 
its  formal  declaration  on  tbe  following  day  that 
N^wleon  wasdethroned.  labile MarahalMar- 
mont  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  at  Essonne 
(April  8)  a  convention  that  baffled  Napoleon's 
last  hopes  of  rensting,  Talleyrand  welcomed 
the  count  of  Artois  to  the  French  metropolis, 
April  12,  and  remained  the  bead  of  the  new 
government  On  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIH. 
he  was  ^pointed  (May  12)  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  holding  in  fact  tbe  premiership  in  the 
cabinet;  and  on  June  4  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France.  He  negotiated  tbe  first  treaty  of  Paris, 
May  SO,  1814;  and  4  months  later  he  was  sent 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  oongreee  of 
Yienaa,  where,  notwithstanding  his  saperiw 
sbilities  as  a  diplomatist,  he  foiled  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  France  as  well  as  be  desired. 
He  was  overtaken  there  by  the  sudden  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  participated  In  the 
declaration  that  '*  outlawed  the  enemy  of  na- 
tions." He  was  excepted  from  the  amnesty 
granted  to  those  who  had  previously  deserted 
the  emperor,  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  he 
joined  the  exiled  king  Louis  XVIH.,  accom- 
panied him  to  France  when  he  returned  there 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  resumed, 
July  8,  1815,  the  premiership  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  ministry  of  foreign  afiairs;  but  being 
dilgnsted  by  tiie  hard  terms  imposed  upon 
France  by  ttie  allied  powers  and  by  the  reao- 
tionary  tendeooies  the  new  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, he  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weelcs.  According  to  another  account,  having 
become  obnoxious  to  tbe  emperor  Alexander, 
he  was  dismissed;  but  through  the  duke  of 
Bichelien's  entreaties  he  received  the  title  of 
grand  chamberlain  of  France,  with  a  salary  of 
40,000  francs.  He  stOl  visited  the  Tnileries, 
but  was  coldly  received ;  he  retuned  his  seat 
in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  delivered  there 
several  opposition  speeches;  but  his  influence 
was  greatest  in  sodal  intercourse,  his  saloon  be- 
ing the  gathering  place  of  politicians  of  every 
shade  of  opinion.  After  the  revolntion  of  July, 
1880,  be  was  appointed  ambassador  to  £i^t- 
land  with  a  princely  wlary,  and  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  treaty,  April  22, 1884,  bv  wfaioh 
Ftanoe,  En^Und,  Spun,  and  Pwti^;m  united 
for  the  pacification  and  settlement  of  the  two 
peninsular  kingdoms.  Satisfied  with  this  last 
performance,  he  rengned  his  office,  Jan.  7, 1886, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1888  he  deliv* 
ered  tbe  eulogiom  on  Count  Relnhardt  before 
the  academy  of  moral  and  political  scienoes. 
During  his  latter  years  he  retomed  to  tbe  ob- 
servance of  ecolesiastioal  rites,  and  died  recon- 
died  to  the  ohnroh.  The  most  remarkable  of 
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eeB^  is  h\a  Mimoirs  tar  le$  reilaitotu 
ecmmaniala  du  EtaU  Unit  ven  1797.  He 
left  personal  memoira,  which  are  supposed  to 
throw  caosiderable  light  upon  the  events  in 
which  he  participated,  and  are  to  be  pnbliahed, 
according  to  his  will,  80  years  after  Ids  deaths 
that  is  to  saj,  in  1866. 

TALTiTKN,  Jean  Laicbket,  a  French  revoln- 
tionist,  bora  ib  Paris  in  1769,  died  Nov.  20, 1820. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  house  steward  of  the 
marqnis  de  Berc7,  who  gave  him  the  means  of 
a  classical  ednoaiioQ,  and  when  the  revolDtion 
broke  ont  was  for  a  while  connected  with  the 
newly  eatablished  MonUevr  aa  proof-reader. 
In  1791  he  started  a  newspaper  of  hla  own, 
L*ami  du  eitoym^  whioh  paased  imnotioedf  be- 
eame  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  dnb,  was  ap* 
pointed  clerk  of  the  oommnne,  Aug.  10, 1793, 
and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  oonvention  by 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  He  took  his 
seat  among  the  vumtagnarda,  evinced  some 
oratorical  talent,  voted  for  the  death  of  Lonis 
XVL,  and  proved  one  of  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Girondists.  Being  sent  on  a  mis- 
don  to  Bordeaoz  in  1794,  be  became  aoqniunt- 
ed  with  Mme.  de  Fontenay,  one  of  the  most  &s- 
oinating  women  of  her  age,  then  a  prisoner  on 
account  of  her  snspeoted  royalism^  and  whom 
he  married  cm  his  retmn  to  Paris.  His  love 
for  her  somewhat  abated  his  revolnt^onaryfw- 
vor,  and  Bordeaux  was  treated  with  compara- 
tive mildness.  This,  in  ooqjmictlon  with  his 
known  friendship  for  Danton,  awoke  the  sns- 
I^ons  of  Bobespierre ;  his  wifs  was  again  im- 
prisoned, and  was  in  peril  of  her  life,  when, 
yielding  to  her  entreaties,  he  resolved  npon 
overthrowing  the  tyrant.  Alter  securing  the 
oombined  assistance  of  Robespierre's  enemies, 
he  denoonced  him  in  a  viralent  speech  on  the 
9th  Thermidor,  and  by  on&ltering  energy  bdo- 
oeeded  in  procuring  from  the  convention  an 
order  of  airest  against  the  dictator,  and  then 
bringing  him  to  the  scaffold.  This  triumph 
made  hnn  the  leader  of  the  Thermidorians ; 
through  his  inflnenoe  Fouquier-Tinville,  Oar- 
rier,  ud  Lebon  were  doomed  to  condign  pnn> 
ishment ;  and  through  his  energy  the  revolu- 
tionary attempt  of  the  let  Prairial  was  bafiBed. 
Aa  oommissaiy  of  the  convention  near  tiie 
anny  of  the  west  in  1796,  he  ordered  all  the 
royalist  prisoners  made  by  Hoohe  on  the  Qnl- 
bwon  p<H)in8nla  to  be  shot.  the  18th  Yen- 
d6miaire  be  waa  among  the  unterrified  defen- 
ders of  the  convention  against  the  rebellions 
sections  of  Paris.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  directorial  government  he  was  a  member 
of  the  cooncil  of  600,  and  shared  io  the  repub- 
lican mtp  ePHat  of  the  IStfa  Fhictidor.  In 
1798  he  swled  with  Bonaparte  for  Egypt,  as 
one  of  the  committee  of  scientific  men,  and 
held  there  a  high  administrative  office.  While 
returning  to  Iranoe  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  £n^idif  and  welcomed  to  London  by  the 
whig  party.  Vhen  he  finally  reSntoedFkwice, 
his  nntone  changed.  Bonaparte  treated  him 
coldly  and  declined  granting  him  any  office ; 


his  wife  was  divorced  from  him,  afterward  be- 
coming the  princess  of  Ohhnay  (see  Ohdut)  ; 
and  he  was  neglected  by  all.  In  1606  he  was 
appointed  consul  to  Alicante ;  bat  sickness  ob- 
liged him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  received 
a  paltry  pension  from  Napoleon.  This  he  lort 
in  181^  and  would  have  starred  had  he  not  re- 
ceived some  hdp  from  bis  old  friend  Barras. 

TALOLADGE,  Berjauih,  an  American 
revolutionary  officer,  bom  in  Setauket,  Long 
island,  Feb.  96,  1764,  died  in  litchfield,  Oomi., 
March  7, 1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1778,  entered  the  continental  army  at 
ttie  oommenoemeot  of  the  revcdution,  attamed 
the  rank  of  m%jor  after  ranch  active  swvice, 
and  was  ^tioned  at  Korth  Castle,  Westcbe»' 
ter  00.,  N.  T.,  at  the  tame  of  the  capture  of 
M^or  Andr£,  who  waa  placed  in  his  costody 
nntil  hu  execution.  In  1780  be  planned  and 
conducted  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
taking  of  Fort  Geoi^e  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  British  stores  on  Long  isl- 
land.  He  held  intimate  relations  with  Wash- 
ington,  and  retired  from  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  ^terward  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 
from  1801  to  1817  was  a  member  of  congress. 

TALLMADGE,  Jaheb,  LLD.,  an  American 
statesman,  bora  in  Stamford,  Dutchess  co.,  N. 
T.,  Jan.  28f  1778,  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  99, 
1868.  He  waa  g^ndnated  at  Brown  nniverritiy 
in  l798^Btndied  law,  and  waa  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  York.    He  waa  for  some  yeara 

rvate  secretary  of  Gov.  George  Olinton,  and 
the  war  of  1812  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  and  placed  in  command  of  a  part  of  the 
force  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1817  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress from  Dutchess  oo.,  and  was  a  prominent 
debater  and  actor  in  the  stormy  scenes  wbloh 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise bill,  advocating  the  restriction  of  slavery 
in  the  region  west  of  the  MississippL  He  de- 
clined a  reelection.  In  1821  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  state  constitntional  convention, 
In  18S4  waa  a  monber  of  the  legislator^  in 
1626  waa  elected  lientenantrgovernor,  and  in 
1846  ms  a  member  of  the  state  constitntional 
eoni^tion.  From  1888  till  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  Mr.  Tallmadgewaa 
president  of  the  American  institute.  In  1880 
be  visited  Europe.  He  introduced  American 
cotton  machineiy  into  Bnsda,  and  oolleeted 
there  and  elsewhere  maps  and  specimens  of 
natural  products  for  the  institute.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  university  of  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  and  received  from  it  the  honwary 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1841. 

TALLOW,  the  fat  of  quadrupeds,  separated 
from  the  fibrous  matters  by  melting  it  down,  a 
process  called  rendering  or  trying  out.  It  con- 
sists of  a  littie  more  than  \  stearine,  and  ia 
largely  employed  in  the  manofaetnre  of  can- 
dies  and  soap,  the  dresdng  of  leather,  &o.  It 
is  obtained  of  various  degrees  of  pnri^  woaaA- 
ing  to  tlie  caie  wiUi  which  it  ia  prepared. 
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When  pore  it  is  white  and  tasteleM  and  hu  a 
peoaliar  odor.  It  is  aa  important  article  of 
commerce,  the  largest  sapplies  being  furnish- 
ed hj  Roada,  amoonting  to  an  average  of 
abont  186,160,000  lbs.  annually,  at  the  ralae 
of  about  $16,600,000.  It  is  brought  to  Bt 
Petersburg  from  the  interior,  much  of  the  best 
coming  from  Siberia.  The  cattle  that  fhrmsh 
it  are  there  fed  the  greater  part  of  tiie  year  on 
iry  fodder,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  OMue  of 
the  snpOTior  hardneiB  of  the  BoBuaa  tallow. 
The  largest  portion  of  lito  exports  are  to  Eng- 
land; &e  rest  to  Prnnia,  Fnoce,  the  Hanw 
towns,  Turkey,  &o.  The  computed  value  of 
the  importations  of  tallow  into  England  in  1868 
was  £8,043,881,  of  which  £8,460,276  was  of 
Busuan  tallow,  and  £11 5,710  of  Australian  mut- 
ton tallow.  In  1860  they  amounted  to  £4,014,- 
S80.  The  import  from  the  United  States  into 
Great  Britain  m  1860  was  8,748,961  lbs.,  rained 
at  $901,371.  The  total  export  from  the  United 
States  during  the  same  year  was  16,269,685 
lbs,,  Talae  $1,698,176.— A  vegetable  tallow  is 
obtained  on  boiling  the  berriw  and  other  fhiits 
^  Tarions  plants.  (See  Tallow  Tbbb.) 

TALLOW  TBEE  (StiUingia  tebjfera,  linn.), 
a  Obioese  tree  belong^  to  the  fiunily  the 
wphorbiaeea,  from  20  to  40  feet  high.  It  has 
very  smooth  branches,  and  long-petioled,  riiom- 
boidal,  aoumioate  entire  leaves,  of  about  equal 
length  and  breadth  (from  2  to  4  inches),  and 
ctmspicuously  pointed.  The  sterile  flower»are 
■mall  and  numerons ;  the  fruit  is  attached  to  a 
stalk,  and  is  about  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  and  America  in 
bothoQBes.  The  fatty  matter  is  obtained  from  the 
seed  vessels  and  seeds,  which  are  braised  and 
boiled  in  water,  when  the  particles  of  &t  rise 
to  the  aorface.  When  cold  it  is  of  about  the  con- 
nstenoe  of  tallcw,  and  beantifblly  white.  The 
Ohinese  use  it  for  candles,  combining  with  it 
either  wax  or  the  wax-like  product  of  the 
liguttrum  luMduiti,  in  order  to  give  it  greater 
hardness.  It  bums  freely,  and  gives  a  clear 
light.  It  is  ^so  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

TALMA,  FBANgoES  Jobbph,  a  French  tragio 
Mtor,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  16,  1768,  died  tluffe, 
Oct.  19,  1626.  The  son  of  a  dentist  who  re- 
moved to  London,  he  passed  his  childhood 
ttiere,  and  returned  when  9  years  old  to 
France,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate  edn- 
oation.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the  stage, 
and  after  Dorsuhiff  his  £ftther'a  profesuon  for 
18  months  he  took  lessons  from  UoI6,  Dugason, 
and  Fleury.  Id  1787  he  appeared  at  the  Uiidtre 
Franfau  in  the  subordinate  part  of  S^e  in 
ToU^re^s  Makimt^  making  a  deep  imprasdcm, 
And  two  yurs  latw  became  a  partner  in  the 
asBooiation  of  oomediana  who  were  attached  to 
ttiat  theatre.  He  at  coioe  attempted  to  eabetl- 
tnte  contemporary  historical  dresses  for  the  fan- 
cy costumes  then  worn,  and  finally  acoomplish- 
ed  a  complete  reform.  Wia  first  original  crea- 
tion was  the  principal  part  la  Joseph  Oh^nier'a 
OharieM  IX. ;  and  while  hia  aaooess  steadily  in- 
creased, he  aaddnonalf  studied  the  improve- 


ment of  his  ri^le  of  acting.  He  listened  will- 
ingly to  critical  observations,  and  sought  the 
society  of  such  learned  men  and  artists  as 
could  give  him  thorongh  instimcticm.  Among 
those  whom  he  saw  intimately  during  the  revo- 
lution were  Louis  David,  tiie  painter,  and  Bo- 
naparte, then  a  yonng  and  poor  officer,  who 
more  than  onoe  borrowed  a  few  louia  from 
the  more  prosperous  comedian.  Bonapfute 
never  fiwgot  Ms  kindnsso,  and  when  in  power 
teeated  hun  alwayawith  special  &vor.  BesMa 
^e  parts  he  penormed  ui  Lafmee's  MamUtUy 
Badne's  Iphiginu  and  ^tatmicui,  and  Vol- 
tare's  (Baipe,  which  he  soooesdvely  bron^t 
as  nev  as  posdble  to  perfection,  he  won  great 
applause  in  OhSnier's  Himri  VJII..  and  above 
all  in  Ducis'  Sdmlay  Othsllo,  and  Aln^fair;  and 
nnder  the  empire  he  was  fi^uently  called  to 
^pear  before  the  numerous  emperors,  kings, 
and  prinoes  whom  Napoleon  bron^t  tt^ther. 
Dnring  the  restoration,  his  known  partiality 
for  Ulwral  opinions  and  the  fallen  govemn^t 
enhanced  his  popularity  among  ti^e  younger 
daas  of  the  nation,  and  some  of  his  perform- 
anoes  were  political  manifestations  in  diagniae; 
such  was  enwmslly  his  q>pearanoe  in  Jony's 
SyUa.  in  which  lus  slrikiiw  resemUanoe  to 
Kapole(m  made  an  unheard  of  s^isation.  Since 
1706  he  had  devoted  bis  undivided  attention  to 
tragedy;  but  in  1888  he  appeared  as  Damville 
In  Oasimir  Delavigne's  oomray  VieoU  dm  ««iZ- 
lard»,  in  which  he  proved  a  worthy  assooiate 
of  Mile.  Mars.  His  last  and  perhaps  most  per- 
fect tragio  creation  was  the  part  of  Oliarles 
Yl.  in  Delaville's  tragedy  of  uat  name ;  here 
it  was  that  he  evinced  all  his  powers,  and 
above  all  that  dignity  of  manner  and  elocu- 
tion which  was  so  true  to  nature,  and  coQse- 
qnentiy  so  impresnve.  Bi  1865  a  statue  by 
David  d' Angers,  representing  Tahna  in  his 
great  part  of  Sylla,  was  plaoed  in  the  Tnileries 
garden.  Th»  great  actor  left  a  very  faitereat- 
ing  pamphlet  entitled  B^fiMimt  mr  Lttaim 
et  «ur  Part  tMatral  (8va,  1825 ;  re[ninted  bt 
1659).  Hia  biognohy  has  been  written  bj 
Morean,  Memoiret  hittoriqwa  et  UtUraint  avr 
Talma  (8vo.,  Paiis^  ed.,  1827). 

TALMUD  Qate  Heb.,  stady),  the  ooUootive 
name  of  the  Miahni^  and  Oemara,  containing 
the  oral  law  and  other  traditions  ot  ^e  Jews. 
(See  MisHHA,  and  Hbbbews,  vol.  ix.  p.  41.)  In 
a  limited  sense  the  term  is  used  of  the  G«nara 
alone.  There  are  two  Gemaraa  (mr  Talmadsl 
tiie  Palestinian  (  Tenuhalmi,  of  Jerusalem)  and 
the  Babylonian  (Bablt).  The  former  oontains 
comments  on  89,  and  the  latter  on  86  treatises 
of  the  Uiahna.  The  Babylonian,  which  is  of 
later  date,  ia  tiie  principal  aotnority.  The 
eUfif  commentator  is  Babn  Solomon  ben  baoo^ 
known  nnder  tiie  abbreviation  Bashi*  Hie  best 
compendium  of  Talmndical  dedsions  ia  the 
MishTuh  torah  of  MaimonldeB.  The  editioos  of 
the  Talmud,  mosUyin  12  folio  volumes,  includ- 
ing the  most  important  c<nnmentariM  and  notes, 
are  very  nomwons.  One  of  the  fbllest  is  now 
(1862)  in  oonne  ot  pntaUoation  In  Waxaaw. 
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TAHA,  KB  R  CO.  (^I<m,  intenectad  1)7  the 
Iowa  river ;  ana,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18661 
fi,386.  The  aor&oe  is  nndolatiiig  and  the  aoa 
bi^j  fertile  and  well  timbered.  There  are  a 
number  of  rich  Talleys  along  the  streams.  Ilie 
productions  in  1859  were  S8,9S7  bothels  of 
wheat,  266,697  of  Indian  com,  10,412  of  oats, 
110,472  lbs.  of  batter,  and  11,206  ^lons  of 
sorgbom  molasses.  There  is  good  water  powor 
for  mannfactoring  purposes,  though  it  is  not 
mnoh  need  yet.  It  is  intersected  bj  the  pro- 
poaed  route  of  the  Ohioaso,  Iowa,  aod  Nebns- 
ka  railroad.  O^tital,  Toledo. 

TAKA.QUA,  a  town  of  Sdnylkill  oa,  FeniL, 
on  the  Little  BchoTlkUl  river,  16  m.  £.  N.  E. 
from  Pottsrille,  and  78  m.  N.  E.  from  Harris- 
borg;  pop.  in  1861,  4,919.  It  is  sitoated  in 
a  ri^  ooal  and  Iron  regkMi.  and  haa  8  fonnd»- 
ries  and  machine  shops,  6  colli^ea,  gas  and  w»> 
ter  works,  a  bank,  a  newspi^>er,  and  9  chnrohes, 
riz. :  S  Methodist,  and  1  each  Ooogregational, 
Episoopal,  Evangelical,  German  Reformed,  La* 
theran,  Pt«sbyterian,  and  Roman  Oatholio.  Hie 
Oattawissa  and  the  Little  Sehaylkill  nulroads 
pass  throngh  the  town. 

TAMABINI)  TREE  (tamarindiUf  from  the 
Arabio  tamarheTidi,  Indian  date),  a  tropical 
ezogen  of  the  natonl  order  Ugumiaimt^  having 
pale  groen  idnnata  leares,  the  flowers  with  8 
yellow  petala  streaked  with  red,  wldoh  are  tX- 
temate  with  tlia  8  upper  lobes  of  a  oihrx  bar- 
ing 6  divirions,  the  middle  petal  encallete  and 
the  lateral  ones  ovate,  the  stamens  9  or  10^  of 
which  3  or  8,  larger  thsn  the  rest,  are  united 
at  the  base  and  bear  anthers,  the  remainder 
being  sterile;  the  fhiit  a  hard-shelled  pod  (le- 
gune)  supported  on  a  footrtalk,  1-celled,  com- 
preaeed,  containing  8  to  6  seeds,  which  are 
of  a  somewhat  square  form  and  lie  within  an 
aoid  pulp.  The  oriental  tamarind  (71  Indiea^ 
Linn.)  is  a  handsome  tree  with  wide-spreading 
brandies,  its  wood  hard,  heavy,  and  firm,  and 
osefal  as  timber.  Its  fruit  pods  are  laige,  aud 
6  times  Ira^r  than  broad ;  tJie  acid  palp  which 
they  oontain  is  dried  in  the  son  and  consumed 
at  home,  or  salted  or  dried  in  copper  ovens  for 
exportation.  In  AfHoa,  AraUa,  and  Bidis  this 
pulp  is  invalaaUe  to  travellers,  both  as  a  cool- 
ing food  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  refreshing 
drmk.  Even  the  hara  seeds,  after  parting  with 
their  astringent  skins,  are  boiled  or  dried,  and 
eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  in  flavor  resembling 
the  field  bean.  The  western  tamarind  (7*.  oeei- 
d«ntali$,  Linn.)  is  found  wild  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  its  pods,  which  are  not  more  than  8  times 
longer  than  they  are  broad.  It  is  also  a  large 
tree  with  spreamng  branches,  pale  green  foli- 
age, and  yellow-petalled  and  purple-atamened 
flowenL  A  rude  sort  of  preserve  is  msde  of 
its  frtiit,  by  removing  the  shells  and  packing 
the  pulp  in  layers  with  sugar  between,  or  by 
pouring  boiling  sirup  over  them,  which  poie- 
trates  to  the  bcitom. — The  value  of  tamu^nda 
in  medioinal  usea  ia  well  known,  their  prapei^ 
tiaa  being  nntr^ve,  refrigerant^  and  laaotivo. 


TAICABKEE,  tiie  mmie  of  deUoate  and  bean- 
tifbl  shmbs  and  herbs  with  polypetalous  flow- 
ers, many-leaved  calyx,  hyp<wynoas  petiUs,  dis- 
tin<^  s^Ies,  and  consolidated  fruit.   They  are 

raped  nnder  a  distinct  order  of  tamaH»oinm 
Desvanz,  other  eminent  botanists  not  en- 
tirely agreeing  in  respect  to  their  alliance  with 
other  families.  The  species  mostly  cultivated 
in  gardens  is  the  French  tsmarisk  (tamarta 
Oauiea),  a  native  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy. 
It  is  a  highly  elegant  shrub,  12  to  15  feet  high, 
with  deciduous,  very  narrow,  and  fine  scaly 
leaves  of  a  light  green ;  flowers  small,  pale  red, 
growing  in  inkes  near  Uie  extremities  of  tha 
branehea,  and  so  numerous  as  to  rive  the 
appearance  of  panides.  When  in  full  blossmn, 
scarcely  any  ower  shrub  can  be  oompared  with 
it  in  boaut;^  uniting  lightness  and  grace  with 
elegance.   Even  the  bark  and  twigs  are  oon> 

?>icaoas  for  their  pleasant  purple  or  red  color, 
he  German  tamarisk  ^71  Oermaniea)  grows 
only  about  8  feet  high ;  its  branches  are  more 
npright,  very  brittle,  and  odoroos,  its  bark 
smooth  and  yellowish ;  but  the  spikes  of  flow- 
ers and  the  small  foliage  render  it  equally  d^ 
arable.  Both  are  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  grow  best  in  a  light,  rich  soil; 
All  the  tamarisks  are  exdnuvdy  oonflned  to 
the  northern  honisphere  of  the  (ud  wnid,  ex- 
tendhig  as  ftr  as  the  Oime  Verd  islands.  Th^ 
were  early  faitroduced  mto  gardena  in  Britain, 
though  preferriDg  in  their  native  haUta  the 
sea  snore  or  the  banks  of  rivers  snd  torrents. 
Tlieir  bark  is  astringent,  and  abundance  of  sul- 

Ehate  of  soda  has  been  noticed  in  its  ashes, 
[anna  is  produced  by  an  aphu  or  eoeau  which 
feeds  upon  a  species  growing  in  the  East.  Bait 
is  secreted  from  several,  and  in  medicine  snd 
the  art  of  dyeing  the  gaUs  found  on  particular 
species  are  valaable. 

TAHAULIFAS  (formeriy  New  Bantander), 
an  E.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  the  state 
of  Ooahoila  and  Tezaa,  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, 8.  by  Vera  Cruz,  and  W .  by  San  Luis  Po- 
tc^  and  flew  Leon ;  area,  29,814  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
147,188.  The  chief  towns  are  Yiotoria,  the 
ofl^td,  and  Tampioo.  The  coast  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  several  lagoons  extend  almg  the 
i^ore,  the  largest  being  Lake  del  Madre,  which 
ia  upward  of  100  m.  long,  and  in  some  placea 
20  m.  wide.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  forms 
the  northern  boundary  line,  and  the  other 
streams  of  greatest  importance  are  the  Fer* 
nando  or  Tigre,  Borbon,  Saotander,  and  Tam- 
pico ;  the  mouths  of  all  are  so  much  encum- 
bered with  bars  that  they  are  almost  uselees  for 
navigatiou.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
the  flat  country  extends  inland  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  the  surface  then  rises 
into  elevated  plains;  bat  in  the  south  it  ia  di- 
versifled  by  numerooa  mountains  and  fine  v^- 
leys.  Dnrhig  the  hot  season  the  cUraate  on  thft 
ooast  is  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  interior  it  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  A 
great  deal  of  the  soil  is  liartile,  and  large  nun* 
bers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared. 
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TAMBOUKINE,  an  iiutrBment  of  &e  drnm 
■pedes,  connsting  of  a  wooden  or  metal  hoop, 
over  which  parchment  is  distended,  and  whiofa 
is  hong  with  a  sort  of  bells.  It  is  held  in 
either  hand  and  beaten  with  the  knnckles  of 
the  other.  Certain  peonliar  effects  of  soond 
are  produced  by  rubbing  the  parohment  brisk- 
ly with  the  thumb.  The  tambourioe  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  iaBtrumenta  known,  and, 
tftttu  the  graeeftil  use  which  can  be  made  d  it 
in  the  Tarions  raoTnnents  of  the  bo^,  haa  al- 
vays  been  a  &vorite  wiUi  dancers. 

TAUBOV,  a  central  ^remment  of  Enro- 
pean  Rossia,  boonded  by  Vladimir,  Nnni  Kot- 
gorod,  Fenxa,  Saratov,  Yoronej,  Orel,  Toola, 
and  Riazan;  area,  SSfiH  bq.  m;  pop.  in  1860, 
l,808,m.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
broken  in  places  by  low  hills,  and  in  the  S.  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  steppe,  being 
almost  devoid  of  trees.  It  is  drained  by  the 
navif^ble  rivers  Moksfaa  and  Yorona,  tribn- 
tariee  of  the  Oka  and  Don.  The  soil  of  the 
N.  part  consists  principally  of  a  light  sand,  and 
tiie  sorfiuie  is  covered  by  extenmve  forests  and 
numerous  marshes.  Woollen  and  linen  eloth 
and  iron  are  manu&otnred. — ^Tambot,  the  oaid- 
tal,  is  sitaated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tzna  at 
its  Janotion  with  the  Stndenets,  968  m.  S.  E. 
from  Moscow ;  pop.  abont  20,000.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart. 

TAMBURINI,  Antokio,  an  Italian  singer, 
bom  in  Faenza,  in  the  Papal  States,  March  28, 
1800.  After  several  years'  practice  in  the  thea> 
tre  and  churches  of  his  native  city,  he  made  his 

£ublio  d6bat  at  Bolc^ua  in  1818,  and  soon  rose 
ito  great  celebrity  in  Italy,  in  the  chief  cities 
of  which  he  repeatedly  peifonned.  lu  1832  he 
first  I4>peared  in  London  and  Paris,  and  thenoe- 
foiih  until  his  retirement  in  1854  was  one  of 
the  annual  attractions  at  those  cities  dnring  the 
mnrioal  season.  He  was,  with  Gria,  Bobini, 
and  LaUache,  oneof  tiie  original  perfonners  in 
Bdlini*B  PurUmit  and  for  several  seasons  con* 
tinned  to  form  one  <tf  that  mort  remarkable 
qiiartet  of  angers.  His  voice,  a  barit<me  <tf 
great  poorer  and  sweetaeas,  was  shown  to  the 
best  effect  in  the  operas  of  Roedai,  BelUni,  and 
Doidzetti,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent  actor 
both  in  serious  and  bnfb  opera.  His  finest 
parts  were  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni. 
TAM£RL^E.  See  Tihoub. 
TAMPICO,  or  Santa  Aha  db  Tauauupab, 
a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Tamanlipaa, 
dtoated  on  the  river  Panuco,  5  m,  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  219  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Vera 
Omz ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  tolerably  well 
bnilt,  and  oontaius  2  ohnrdws,  a  onstom  Koiim, 
S  hoepitals,  a  prison,  and  aome  mixiDmenta. 
The  harbcff  is  not  ver^  safo. 

TAN,  tiie  groond  bark  of  trees  naed  in  tan- 
ning leather.  (SeeLaATHXB,  andTAinnoAoiD.) 
When  tan  has  been  exhausted  of  its  tanning 
property,  it  ia  still  useful  as  a  material  for  hoi- 
beds,  supplying  long  continued  and  uniform 
heat  as  it  nndergoes  fennentation.  It  is  mneh 
used  hj  gardeneri  for  this  pnzpoae. 


TANAGBR,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  tanaffrinm, 
a  very  large  division  of  the  findi  fiamily,  pecu- 
liar to  America,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  sonthem  portion  of  the  continent,  the  lat- 
ter containing  nearly  200  of  the  more  than  220 
species  described  by  Bolater.  The  bill  has  the 
upper  mandible  notched,  and  is  asually  triango- 
lar  at  the  base  and  arched;  the  toes  are  armed 
with  strcHig  daws,  and  the  hind  toe  is  long  and 
strcmg.  To^  are  mall  and  brilliant  Inrda,  tbe 
prevuling  o(dffl«  bdng  orange,  scarlet,  and 
black;  many  have  a  pleasing  song,  and  a  fow 
are  remarkable  for  their  munoal  powers ;  tikdr 
fiight  is  rapid,  movements  active,  and  habita 
arboreal;  most  unite  in  flocks,  often  in  the 
neighborhood  of  human  habitations,  bnt  a  few 
are  soUtary ;  the  food  oonsists  of  insects,  frnita, 
and  seeds.  Of  the  20  genera,  only  a  few  of  the 
common  ones  can  be  here  noticed. — ^In  the  ge- 
nus pyranga  (Vieill.)  the  wings  are  long  wd 
pointed,  the  2d  qiull  nearly  as  long  as  the  8d, 
which  is  longest;  tail  moderate  and  nearly 
even.  One  of  the  most  richly  colored  of  Nortlt 
American  birds  is  the  scarlet  tauager  (P.  ru- 
»ra,  VidU.X  abont  7i  inches  long  and  ll^  In 
alar  extent;  the  mide  in  the  breeoung  season  ia 
ctf  a  genoral  bri^t  earmine  otdor,  with 
wii^  and  notched  tail  velvet  black ;  the  fo- 
male  is  dnU  yellowish  green,  which  is  also  tha 
color  of  the  yonng  and  the  other  sex  in  antmun 
and  winter.  It  enters  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  early  In  April,  arriving  in  New  Jetser 
abont  Uie  middle  of  May;  it  goes  as  far  north 
inland  as  Lake  Huron,  and  baa  been  fonnd 
breeding  in  Hew  Bmoswick  and  Nova  Scotia ; 
it  is  very  sensitive  to  cold ;  its  migrations  are 
performed  at  night;  its  notes  are  lively,  bnt 
not  musical  according  to  Wilson,  resembling 
tiie  syllables  chip,  chnrr."  The  change  from 
tilie  winter  to  the  summer  plumage  takea  place 
very  rapidly;  it  is  a  shy  and  unsociable  bird, 
preferring  the  deep  roeossoa  of  forests,  and 
rarely  approaching  honian  habitations  in  crowd- 
ed vUlagee;  the  food  consists  of  frnits  and  in- 
seeta,  espedally  wasps  and  bees.  As  in  the 
tnb-funily  generally,  the  nest  is  thin  and 
ooamely  made;  the e^  are  8  to  5,  dull  green* 
ish  blue  with  brown  and  purple  speck^  and 
ere  I  by  i  of  an  inch  in  dze.  This  spedes  ia 
fonnd  in  the  eastern  states  as  &r  as  Missouri. 
The  lOasisdppi  tanager  or  summer  red  bird 
(P.  Mtteo,  VidQ.)  is  7}  inofaes  long  and  11  in 
alar  extent ;  the  color  is  light  red,  brightest  on 
the  head,  the  back  dusky,  and  the  quills  and 
shafts  of  tail  feathers  brown ;  bill  light  bom 
oolor,  and  the  gape,  as  in  others  of  the  genus, 
wellprovlded  with  bristles  ben^g  downward; 
tiie  fimales  oHve  above  and  re^iu  yellow  be- 
low, as  are  tlie  yonng  malea;  tiie  oolcv  is  lighter 
and  more  rosy  than  in  the  soariet  tanager,  and 
the  bill  is  much  larger.  It  is  fonnd  in  the  S. 
Atlantic  «dA  gulf  states  and  Guatemala,  so 
sensitive  to  odd  that  it  rarely  goes  farther 
north  than  Massachusetts,  and  is  not  seen  in 
tlie  sooUiem  states  after  the  middle  of  Bept«n- 
bar;  it  ia  ctfat^itarj  babiti,  preforring  grawtha 
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of  Miiiit«d  hickories  and  oaki.  Tho  song  is 
like  the  sylli^es  "  chicky,  ehvoky,  choc^,"  and 
is  ohieflr  at  night;  the  food  ocnuusts  of  insects, 
•qpedaUj  lai^  beetles,  ta^  <hl  the  wing;  tibe 
neet  Is  nidely  made  and  inseonreljr  fiutraed  to 
ita  snpporting  branch ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  6,  Hght 
Une,  and  are  incubated  for  12  dajs  bj  both 
sexes.  The  Looisiana  tanager  (P.  Ludovieiana^ 
BoD^.)  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last ;  the 
male  is  yellow,  and  the  middle  of  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail  black ;  head  and  neck  tinged 
with  red;  2  bands  of  yellowish  across  the 
wings,  and  tertials  edged  with  whitish ;  female 
olive  green  above,  yulowish  below,  with  dark 
brown  wings  and  tul.  It  is  found  from  Kan- 
sas to  the  Pacific  and  south  to  Mexico ;  it  has 
a  pleasing  warble. — In  the  genus  tanagra 
(Unn.)  the  bill  is  short,  elevated  at  base,  rather 
triangular ;  the  wings  moderate,  with  the  8d 
Sttd  4th  qoills  longest.  There  are  many  speoiea, 
all  South  AmerieaOf  living  in  troops,  and  often 
oommitting  serions  depredations  in  ordiards 
and  gardens  bj  destroying  bads  and  fmits ;  the 
nest  is  carelessly  made.  The  bishop  tanager 
(7*.  tpueoput,  lAnn.)  is  porplish  violet,  with  the 
small  wing  coverts  blulut  white,  the  middle 
shaded  with  violet,  the  lai^r  ashy,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  blackish  bordered  with  blue. — 
In  the  genus  ramphopis  (VieilL)  the  lower  man- 
dible is  dilated  at  the  base,  with  a  homy  cov- 
ering produced  beyond  the  upper.  The  Bra- 
silian  tanager  (£.  SratUia,  VieUl.)  is  a  very 
beautiibl  bird,  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  carmine 
color,  with  brown  winra  and  tul ;  bill  brown- 
i^,  exoept  the  base  of  the  lower  mandiUe, 
wMch  ia  white. — In  the  genus  ewphmia  (Desm.) 
the  bill  is  short,  broad,  depresaed  at  base,  arched 
and  keeled;  wings  moderate,  the  1st  and  2d 

SniUa  longwt ;  tiul  short  and  even.  They  live 
I  small  troo^  on  the  top  of  forest  trees  in 
toopioal  America,  principally  near  rivers ;  they 
are  very  active  and  remess ;  there  are  about 
80  species,  the  prevuling  colors  of  which  are 
blacK,  blue,  and  yellowidi.  The  organist  tanager 
(E.  miaka,  Desm.)  is  about  4  indies  long,  the 
male  beautifully  varied  with  black  and  orange; 
it  is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  romark- 
i^e  for  the  sweetness  and  great  compass  of  its 
voice;  it  is  very  shy  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  blue-headed  tanager  {E.  elsgantutima^ 
Gray)  ia  4^  inches  long ;  the  sides  of  head  and 
neck,  chin,  throat  and  upper  parts  generally, 
are  steel  tunish  black;  top  of  nead  and  semi- 
collar  behind  opaque  blue ;  beneath  yellowish 
brown  tinged  with  chestnut;  forehead  dark 
chestnut,  marf^ed  behind  with  blue.  It  is 
foond  fnnn  northern  Mexico  to  Ouatemala,  and 
probably  in  California. — In  the  genus  eallUte 
(Boie)  the  bill  is  short  and  slender;  wings 
lengtbeued,  2d  and  8d  quills  longest;  tail  short 
and  nearly  even.  There  are  more  than  SO  spe- 
cies in  the  warm  and  damp  forests  of  South 
America ;  they  are  generally  seen  on  the  tops 
of  palm  and  other  high  trees,  and  are  almost 
all  richly  colored.  The  blue-throated  tanager 
(<7.  /<Mwa,  Bde)  has  the  throat  and  erowa 


blue ;  forehead  and  under  bill  and  upper  back 
black ;  seariet  collar,  widest  on  sides  of  neck ; 
rest  of  plumage  parrot  green;  it  is  about  4 
inches  long. 
TANAIS.  See  Don. 

TAKOBED,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  fint 
crusade,  bom  in  1078,  died  in  Antioch  in  1119. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  marquis  Odo  or  Ottobo- 
nus  and  of  Emma,  a  daughter  of  Tancred  de 
Hanteville,  and  sister  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia.  He  took  the  otoob 
under  his  cousin  Bohemond,  son  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  made  over  bis  heritage  to  his  young- 
er larother,  and  embarked  in  1096  from  Tar  an- 
te. In  the  plains  of  Ohalcedon  his  troops 
Joined  those  of  God&ey  of  Bouillon,  and  with 
Uiat  leader  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
and  an  intimate  friendship.  At  tiie  si^  of 
Kice  in  1097  he  ^stingmshed  himself  by  his 
daring,  at  the  battle  of  Dorylssum  savM  tiia 
anny  of  the  cross  fema  total  desfemeticm,  and 
after  the  taking  of  Nice  led  the  advanced  gnard 
of  the  crusading  host  throngh  the  unknown 
and  desert  ootintries  of  Asia  Minor.  He  took 
poiaesdon  of  Tarsus  and  Menistn,  to  both  of 
which  Baldwin  laid  claim,  ^vii^  rise  to  a  bit- 
ter quarrel ;  but  they  wero  not  long  afterward 
reconciled.  He  achieved  great  distinctitm  du- 
ring the  long  siege  of  Antioch;  and  at  the 
storming  of  Jerusalem  he  was  with  his  men 
the  first  to  mount  the  walls.  In  the  horrible 
scenes  of  carnage  and  rapine  which  followed, 
he  alone  of  the  Ohristian  knights  manifested 
any  soitimenta  ot  cmnmusion,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life  he  saved  the  lives  of  tbousauda 
of  ih»  captured.  Whra  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
marohed  toward  Jenwdenit  Tanored  defeated 
his  advanced  guard,  and  he  shared  in  the  subse- 
quent victory  at  Ascalon,  Aug.  12,  1099.  He 
afterward  took  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Genne- 
saretfa  and  beleaguered  JafiTa,  and  was  made 
prince  of  Tiberias  or  Galilee.  Bohemond,  now 
prince  of  Antioch,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Saraoens,  Tanored  marched  to  bis  relief,  and 
administered  his  government  during  his  deten- 
tion;  and  when  the  fonnw  after  his  release 
went  to  Europe  to  arm  the  West  against  the 
Byzantine  empire,  be  left  the  defence  of  An- 
tioch to  Tancred.  During  his  absence  his  prin- 
cipality was  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  was  he- 
roically defended  by  hia  kinsman,  who  rediioed 
Artesia,  besieged  Tripoli  in  1109,  and  snbse- 
gnentiy  withstood  in  Antioch  a  severe  negt 
from  the  Saracens.  Long  and  anxiously  ha 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Bohemond,  bat  that 
prince  died  at  Salerno,  and  the  vast  host  be 
had  collected  was  scattered.  Tancred  now  re- 
sumed the  ofiensive,  defeated  the  Saracens,  and 
forced  the  sultan  to  recross  the  Euphrates. 
This  was  bis  last  work.  His  exploits  have 
been  celebrated,  partiy  in  prose,  partly  in 
verse,  by  Raonl  de  Oaen,  in  JLes  ge*U»  de  Tan- 
cride;  but  to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered"  of 
Taseo  is  due  the  romantic  interest  which  now 
belongs  to  bis  name.  Bis  love  for  Olorinda,  d^ 
loribed  in  tha*       ia  an  invention  of  the  poet. 
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TAKET,  a  B.  W.  oo.  of  IGuoori,  bordering 
on  Arkansas,  and  drained  hj  White  river  ana 
its  afflnents ;  area,  1,040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,676,  of  whom  82  were  daves.  The  sorfaoe 
is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnotions 
in  1860  were  801,116  boshels  of  Indian  com, 
11,667  of  wheat,  88,626  of  oats,  and  78,686  Iba. 
of  bntter.   Oapital,  Forsyth. 

TANET,  BoQBB  Bbooks,  an  American  in- 
rist,  born  in  Oalvert  CO.,  Md.,  March  17, 1777. 
He  ia  descended  fi>om  a  fiunily  oi  En^ish  Bo- 
man  Oatholios  which  setfled  in  Haryland  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  oentnry,  land  received 
his  ednoation  at  Dickinson  coUmo,  Penn.,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1795.  Oommenoing  the 
studr  of  the  law  in  Annapolis  in  1796,  he  was 
admitted  in  1799  to  the  Haryland  bar,  b^;an 
to  practise  in  his  native  county,  from  which  he 
was  also  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  in  1801  removed  to  Frederic  In 
1816  he  was  elected  a  state  senator,  and  upon 
retiring  from  that  office  in  1822  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of 
l£aryhuid,  notwithstanding  his  political  views, 
wlaah  were  singly  democratic,  were  opposed 
to  those  of  the  governor  and  council ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1881  he  was  q>pointed  byPree* 
ident  Jaokscm  attorney-general  of  the  United 
State*.  UpoathedismiualofVr.Daanefrom 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasory,  Sept.  28, 
1888,  on  aoooaat  of  his  refusal  to  remove  the 
government  deposits  from  the  United  States' 
rankj  Mr.  Taney  was  appointed  to  suooeed  him, 
and  immediately  issued  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  to  the  local 
banks  selected  by  him  as  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  senate,  which  had  an  anti-Mminis- 
tration  mtyority,  r^ected  his  nomination  in 
June,  1884,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  In  1686  he 
was  nominated  by  Freddent  Jackson  as  an  as- 
sociate jostice  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  the 
senate,  being  still  opposed  to  the  pruideotf 
pottponed  the  sulrfeot  indefiidtely  on  the  last 
day  of  the  term,  which  was  equindent  to  a 
Jeotion.  Upon  the  death  of  Cuiief  Justice  Mar- 
diall  he  was  appointed  by  Jao^n  as  his  succes- 
sor, and  in  March,  1686,  the  senate,  which  bad 
meanwhOe  changed  its  political  complexion, 
confirmed  the  nomination.  He  took  his  seat 
upon  the  supreme  bench  in  Jan.  1887,  and  still 
(March,  1862)  holds  the  office.  Of  the  various 
questions  before  that  court  with  which  hisname 
has  been  associated,  that  known  as  the  "  case 
of  Dred  Scott*'  has  gained  a  special  prominenoe 
from  the  important  political  interests  which  it 
involves.  ThecMef  Justice,  while  oonourrins  in 
the  judgment  of  the  m^ori^  of  the  court,  tnat 
the  oironit  court  at  the  United  States  for  Mis- 
souri had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  suit  brought  by 
the  plaintiff  hi  error,  Dred  Scott,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  not  a  dtizen  of  Musouri, 
hdd,  tliat  for  more  than  a  century  previoos  to 
the  adi^ition  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
duoe  negroes,  whether  slaves  or  free,  had  been 
regarded  as  "beings  of  an  hiferior  wder,  and 


TAKJOBS 

altogether  irnflt  to  8S8o<rfate  with  the  ^lite 
race  either  in  social  or  political  relations ;  and 
so  &r  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect;"  that 
oonsequentiy  such  persons  were  not  included 
among  the  "  people"  in  the  general  words  of 
that  instrument,  and  could  not  in  any  respect 
be  considered  as  citizens ;  that  the  inhibition 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
lying  north  of  the  line  of  86**  80',  known 
as  ue  l&sonii  compromise,  was  nnoonstita- 
tional;  and  that  Dred  Scott,  a  n^iro  slave, 
who  was  remoTsd  by  his  master  trtm  Missoiiii 
to  Illinois,  lost  whatever  freedom  he  may  have 
thus  acqmred  by  being  subsequentiy  removed 
into  the  territory  of  Wiscon^  and  by  hia  r^ 
turn  to  the  state  of  Missouri. 

TAKGENT  (Lat.  tango,  to  touch),  in  ge- 
ometry, a  strught  line  which  meets  or  touches 
a  curved  sur&oe  without  intersecting  it.  In 
trigonometry,  the  tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  perpoi- 
dicnlar  to  the  radius  drawn  ftom  its  point  of 
meeting  the  arc  to  the  secant  which  paswt 
through  the  other  extremity  of  this  arc. 

TANGIER,  a  town  of  Morocco,  near  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  strut  of  Gibraltar,  in  lat.  86* 
4T  N„  long.  48'  W. :  pop.  estimated  at  10,- 
000.  a  la  hunt  on  high  ground  overlooking  a 
spadons  bay,  and  presents  a  very  striking 
pearanoe  from  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  defended  by  several  forts.  There  are 
several  mosques  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a 
Boman  Gatholio  church.  The  harbor  was  once 
good  and  muoh  frequented  by  foreign  shipping, 
but  it  is  now  greatly  incommoded  by  the  ruins 
of  the  old  mole.  The  principal  trade  of  the 
place  consists  in  supplying  the  British  garrison 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  cities  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
with  cattle,-  fowls,  fhiit,  Ac. — ^Tangier  (aao. 
Tingit,  of  which  there  are  remains  8  m.  to  the 
8.  £.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  flrom  whom  it  was  Uken  by  the 
Boman8,andit  afterward  passed  into  the  hands 
<tf  the  Goths  and  Arabs.  The  Portngnese  took 
it  in  1471,  and  ceded  it  to  the  British  in  1663, 
who  erected  a  mole  and  held  the  place  for  29 
years. 

TANJOBE,  a  district  of  British  India,  Ma^ 
dras  presidency,  bounded  TS.  by  South  Arcot 
and  Trichinopoly,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Madura,  and  W.  by 
Poodoooottah  and  Trichinopoly;  area,  8,781 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 1,676,066.  There  are  no 
harbors  of  any  importance  on  the  coast.  The 
country  is  well  watered  by  the  Ooleroon  and 
Cavery  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  The 
snrface  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  exten- 
sive pltun  of  great  fertility.  Cotton  goods  are 
manufactored  to  a  connderable  ezten^  and  aalt 
is  made  in  the  n^hlxnhood  <tf  Point  Caly- 
mere.  The  inhabitanta  are  nearly  aH  ffin- 
does,  and  their  castes  and  institutions  have 
been  more  perfectly  preserved  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  Hindostan. — Takjobs,  the  capi- 
taL  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Cavery,  160  m. 
8.  W.  finm  Madras  and  46  m.  from  the  bay  of 
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pop.  80,000.  It  stands  In  ft  fertile 
plain,  and  consists  of  2  forts  and  several  snb- 
urbs.  The  greater  fort  is  aboat  4  m.  in  oir- 
cnmferenoe  and  the  iMser  abont  1  m.,  and  both 
sre  strong  and  well  constracted.  The  palace, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fort,  is 
an  ancient  edifice  with  several  high  towers. 
The  Hindoo  temple  in  the  small  fort  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  bnilding  of  the  kind  in  Hin- 
doetan.  It  is  670  feet  long  and  300  brrad,  and 
has  a  pyramidal  tower  100  feet  hifA.  Aoolos- 
lal  figure  of  a  ball^  carved  in  Mack  granite, 
which  Bormoants  the  prindud  entrance,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Indian  art  The  mannfitotnrea 
consist  of  silk,  moalin,  and  cotton  goods. 

TAKKAHILL,  Robbbt,  a  Scottish  poet, 
bom  in  Paisley,  Jane  8,  1774,  died  Mi^  17, 
1810.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and 
tfaroo^ont  his  life  followed  the  same  occupa- 
tion. A  volume  of  "  Poems  and  Songs,"  pnb- 
Bshed  bj  him  in  1807,  became  exceedinglT' 
popnlar;  bat  while  engaged  npon  a  revised 
and  enlu'ged  edition,  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  despondency, 
greatly  a^avated  by  the  refhsal  of  Oonsta' 
ble  to  print  the  new  work.  He  burned  all  his 
mannecript  poems  aa  well  as  those  wbloh  had 
leeoved  revinon,  and  finally  drowned  hfanself 
in  a  brook  near  Paisley.  An  enlarged  editiiMi 
ef  his  poetical  remains,  with  a  memoir,  was 
published  in  Glasgow  in  1888. 

TANNIC  AOID,  or  Tannin.  The  astringent 
principles  existing  in  a  great  variety  of  plants 
viiich  render  them  capable  of  combining  with 
the  skins  of  animais  to  form  leather,  of  pre- 
cipitating gelatine,  of  forming  bluish  black  pre- 
dpitates  with  the  per-salte  of  iron  (or  if  a  free 
add  be  present  a  dark  green  color),  were  for- 
merlytermed  tannin.   These  sabstances,  being 
found  to  possess  add  properties,  are  now 
known  as  tannic  add,  and  vtoions  distinctive 
names  are  given  to  them  as  they  are  found  of 
di&rent  ohemioal  compodtions,  thoogh  agree- 
ing in  their  essential  properties.  Thus  the 
tmnio  acid  derived  fKnu  the  gall  nut  is  termed 
gdlotannio  add ;  that  of  the  oak,  quercitannio 
add ;  of  the  &stio  (monu  tinetoria)^  moritan- 
nic  add;  of  tiie  cinchona,  quinotannio  acid, 
ftc   The  principal  sources  of  tannin  have  been 
named  in  the  article  Luther,  and  the  method 
of  extracting  it  has  been  partiealarly  described 
in  tiie  article  Gall  Nut,  which  is  the  most 
abimdant  scarce  of  it.    Bedde  tiiis  variety, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  existing  in  the  baric 
and  leaves  of  many  forest  trees,  frait  trees,  and 
ahrubs,  and  in  some  roots,  as  those  of  the  tor- 
mentQla  and  bistort,  there  is  another  less 
known,  as  the  tannin  of  tiie  oateohn  and  kino, 
wfaidt  wecipUates  tiie  salts  of  iron  of  a  dark 
grem  lurtead  <tf  a  bine  color.  Oallotannio 
acid  when  pure  is  a  whitish,  nnerystsllisaUe, 
soUd  substance,  without  odor,  intensely  astrin- 
gent to  the  taste ;  it  dissolves  freely  in  water, 
to  a  less  extent  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  sparingly 
in  ether.   It  changes  blue  litmus  paper  to  rod, 
aad  ezpelfl  carbonic  add  from  its  compounds 


witii  effervescence.  Its  o(Hnpodtion,  accord- 
ing to  Streoker,  is  represented  by  the  formula 
OmHiiOi*.  Its  aqueous  solution  exposed  to 
the  dr  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
gallic  add.  Bedde  its  use  in  tanning,  gallo- 
tannio  acid  is  employed  to  produce  with  the 
salts  of  iron  the  gallotannate  of  iron,  which  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  writing  inks.  It  is 
also  employed  in  medicine  for  its  astringent 
pn^perty,  ddefly  in  chec^g  htemon-hagea,  as 
a  wash  fbr  nkers,  <^thalmio  itfections, 
The  combinations  ot  tannic  add  witii  iron  and 
with  lead  liave  been  allied  in  the  fbrm  of 
ointments  to  the  dresdng  of  ringwonni,  gan- 
grenous sores,  &c. 

TANNING.  SeeLuTHKB. 

TAN3T  (tanaeetum  vulffare,  Linn.),  a  plant 
formerly  cultivated  for  its  medidnal  properties, 
but  which,  escaping  firom  gardens,  has  estab- 
lished itself  by  the  roadsides  and  in  waste 
places  as  a  hardy  and  troublesome  weed.  It 
belongs  to  the  compodte  order,  and  to  that 
section  which  is  known  as  the  eorymb\fercB. 
The  roots  of  the  tansy  are  perennial,  the  stems 
dyin^  down  at  the  end  of  summer ;  the  leaves 
are  bipinnately  divided,  deep  green ;  the  flow- 
er heads  in  dense  ftstigiate  corymbs,  of  a  golden 
yellow  c(dor,  and  blooming  in  August  and  Sep- 
tfflnber.  There  are  two  varieties;  one  with 
Tariegated  <a  striped  leaves  and  seldom  seoi; 
the  other,  not  uncommon,  with  double  or 
curled  leaves,  and  more  in  repute  for  its  mild- 
ness, being  employed  in  flavonng  puddings,  &c. 
The  mediral  qualities  of  tuisy  are  the  aromatic, 
bitter,  tonic,  and  anthelmintic,  for  which  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  dyspepsia,  intermittents, 
and  gout,  or  for  expelling  worms.  The  young 
shoots  are  used  by  the  Finns  to  dye  cloths 
green.  There  are  several  other  species,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  East. 

TANTALUM.  See  Ooluvbtuk. 

TANTALUS,  a  Greek  of  the  mythiciOperiod, 
cHfibr«itiy  described  as  king  of  Ai^os,  Corinth, 
Lydia,  or  Paphlagonia.  Having  given  oflfenoe 
to  the  gods,  he  was  punished  in  the  lower 
world  by  confinement  in  a  lake,  where  he  was 
tormented  with  thirst,  yet  could  not  drink, 
for  the  waters  always  receded  from  his  Ups. 
Branches  laden  with  fruit  also  hung  over  his 
bead,  and  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
te^e  the  fruit  the  branches  withdrew.  From 
this  name  the  English  language  has  acquired 
the  verb  '*  to  tantalize." 

TA09,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  New  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  by  Colorado  territory  and  E.  by  the  Indian 
territory  and  Tetas,  and  drained  by  the  Bio 
Grande  and  Oanadian  rivers;  area,  about  18,000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860, 14,108.  It  is  monntdn- 
ons  in  the  w.,  being  traversed  by  several  spurs 
of  the  Rooky  moo^ains.  The  prodnotions  in 
1860  were  72,040  bushels  of  wheat  and  S6,68S 
of  bidian  com.  There  were  11  churches,  and 
40  punils  attending  public  schools. — ^Taos,  the 
capital,  is  dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small 
tributary  of  the  lUo  Grande,  62  m.  N.  K.  £. 
from  Bantft  Yk.  It  stands  in  *  vaUey  at  the 
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foot  of  th«  first  range  of  the  Rooky  moontalna, 
aad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  rimlet.  The 
inhabitants  tn  nearly  all  Paeblo  Indlani^  and 
are  proverbial  for  their  honesty  and  Indortry. 

TAPE8TRT  (6r.  rmn/r,  a  carpet),  an  oma- 
mental  figured  oloth,  made  by  interweaving 
vpon  a  groundwork  or  warp  of  hemp  or  flax 
colored  threads  of  worsted,  silk,  and  sometimes 
gold  and  silver,  or  linen  and  ootton.  It  has 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  for  lining  the 
walls  of  apartments,  and  sometimes  for  cover- 
ing oonches,  tables,  and  other  artiol^  of  furni- 
ture. The  Qreeks  applied  the  name  to  cov- 
erings for  the  floor,  mentton  of  which  is  made 
by  Homer.  Saoh  were  also  employed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  made  of  woollen  and  linen 
and  ornamented  with  variooa  figores.  These 
people,  as  also  the  Hebrews,  attained  great  skill 
In  omament»hg  textile  fabrics  by  embroidery. 
(Bee  Ehbboidbbt.)  The  omamnta  were  form- 
ed by  oolored  yams  worked  in  by  the  Iiand, 
and  uso  by  the  loom,  and  in  the  finer  spetumens 
of  the  art  threads  of  gold  were  introdnoed; 
and  among  the  eastern  nations  the  richest  &b- 
lioB  were  stodded  with  rabies,  emeralds,  dia- 
monds, and  pearls.  These  were  hnng  around 
the  inner  walls  of  the  temples,  and  used  for 
lining  private  apartments  and  for  the  ooveringa 
of  coaches.  Ttie  art  was  early  introduced  into 
France,  and  when  Clovis  in  496  adopted  the 
Obristian  religion,  it  is  stated  that  not  only 
were  the  churches  adorned  with  rioh  tapestries, 
bnt  the  streets  themselvea  were  onrtained  widi 
them.  The  aid  of  the  loom  was  introdnoed 
abont  the  Mh  oentnry,  bnt  the  fisbrloation  of 
tapestries  with  the  needle  oontinned  to  be  the 
chief  ooenpation  of  females  daring  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  middle  ages.  Up  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  use  of  tapestry  was  limited  to  the 
adornment  of  oharohes  and  monasteries ;  bat 
after  this  period  it  began  to  be  adopted  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobility,  in  imitation,  it  is 
aapposed,  of  the  cnstoms  prevailing  in  the  East, 
with  which  the  crusades  had  made  the  people 
of  the  western  conntries  familiar.  The  tapea- 
try  suspended  in  front  of  the  walls  served  not 
merely  as  a  protection  from  the  oold  and  damp- 
ness of  the  stone,  bnt  it  commemorated,  in  the 
designs  skilfoUy  executed  by  the  ladies  of  the 
fsmily,  the  herme  deeda  ofmmi  anoestMS,  and 
was  a  gratefbl  memorial  to  be  transmitted  ttf 
aoooesnve  generations.  In  France  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  manufacture  were  origi- 
nally tiuled  «irarin«  and  $artmTu>it,  indicating 
the  orighi  of  the  art  as  derived  from  the  Sara- 
cens. The  finest  work  in  the  14th  and  16th 
eentnries  was  produced  by  the  Flemings,  and 
about  this  period  the  prindpal  manofiictorieB 
in  the  west  of  Europe  were  at  Bmges,  Ant- 
werp, Arras  (whence  the  name  arras,  generally 
applied  to  tapestry  in  England  in  the  middle 
ages),  Brussels,  Lille,  Tournay,  and  Valen- 
ciennes. Florence  and  Venice  at  that  time 
prodnoed  tapestry  more  rioh  and  costly  thw 
that  made  in  the  Frmeh  cities ;  bat  in  the  16tlL 
eentnry  the  more  ornamental  woric  with  threada 


of  gold  and  diver  was  introdnoed  in  the  cele- 
brated manufacture  of  Font^eblean.  Tha 
manuftctore  of  Gobelin  tapestry  established  1^' 
Lonis  XIV.  ifl  still  carried  on  in  the  greatest 

perfection.  (See  Oobblinb,) — ^The  worldiuf  of 
tapestry  was  practised  with  maoh  skill  in  Eoj^ 
land  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqneror. 
Mention  is  made  of  silken  curtuns  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of 
ancient  tapestry  is  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  work- 
ed with  wool  upon  linen  b^  Queen  Matilda  and 
her  maidens,  oonmiemoratmg  in  its  designs  the 
oonqnest  of  England.  This  piece  of  work  was 
314  feet  long  and  20  inches  wide,  in  78  divisions, 
each  with  a  Latin  snperscription.  In  former 
times  it  was  exhibited  onoe  a  year  for  a  short 
period  in  oboroh,  and  then  locked  np.  Napo- 
leon oaosed  it  to  Iw  exhibited  in  flereral  of  the 
Frwoh  wties  in  1808,  and  then  trana^rred  it 
to  the  mnnldrallty  of  Bayenx.  (See  Batxtx 
TAPBsntT.)  Works  of  this  character  gradnally 
became  more  common,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  art  of  weaving 
tapestry  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  mann- 
fitotare  was  established  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  patronage  of  Kings 
James  and  Charles.  For  the  earlier  designs 
old  patterns  were  employed,  bnt  afterward 
original  historical  and  grotesque  scenes  were 
Aimished  in  great  perfection  by  Francis  Cleyn. 
The  tapestry  hangings  were  arranged  in  the 
bonses  upon  hoou,  so  as  to  hang  a  little  out 
from  the  wall,  thos  admitting  the  conoeahnent 
of  a  person  behind  them.  Upon  ^>odal  ooca- 
dons  tapestry  hangings  were  forwarded  from 
one  place  to  another,  for  temporary  dispUqr.—. 
The  method  of  weaving  tapesb?  in  what  is  callf 
ed  the  haute-lim  or  high  warp,  as  practised  in 
France,  has  been  described  in  the  article  Oobs* 
LDrs.  This  method  is  distingnisbed  by  the  warp 
threads  being  arranged  vertically  In  a  frame, 
and  by  the  weaver  standing  behind  them  while 
be  conducts  the  worlc  By  the  other  method, 
known  as  the  ftoMe-Zute,  the  warp  threads  are 
arranged  horizontally,  with  the  painting  to  be 
copied  under  them.  The  weaver,  sitting  in 
front  of  the  fhune,  observes  the  pattern  through 
the  threads,  whidi  he  occasioadly  parts  with 
his  fingera,and  then  ivpeemUng  the  treadles,  he 
Intirodaoea  the  cdored  thread  or  worsted  by 
means  of  a  ebnttle  called  Ajl^tSy  and  drives  the 
weft  tfans  hitrodaoed  dose  np  with  the  teeth 
of  a  sort  of  comb.  As  the  &oe  of  the  work  is 
on  the  under  ride  and  cannot  be  seen  until  the 
whole  is  finished,  the  other  or  hattU-Um  is 
generally  preferred.  By  either  method  the 
work  is  very  slowly  conducted.  Twestry  it 
now  woven  in  pieces  of  any  desired  breadth; 
bnt  formerly  the  fVames  were  so  narrow  that 
it  was  necessary  to  unite  different  breadths  to- 
gether, and  this  was  done  so  skilfhlly  that  no 
imperfection  was  perceived  in  the  design. 

TAPEWORM.  See  Eotozoa,  vol.  vil  p. 
8S8 

TAPIOOA.  SeeOaaaATa. 
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TAPIB  (<ap»ntt,  Oar.),  a  genu  <ii  pael^denn 
mammala,  oharaoterized  \ij  a  nose  prolonged 
into  a  uiort,  moTable  proboicis;  skin  very 
thick  and  eonred  with  doae  short  h^,  the 
neeik  fliniiahed  with  a  kind  of  stiff  mane;  tail 
very  abort;  eara  small,  ereot,  and  pig-like;  4 
toes  on  the  fore  and  8  on  the  hind  feet,  sepa- 
rate and  ending  in  n^-like  hooi^ ;  skall  pyram- 
idal as  in  the  hog,  with  the  nasal  bonee  much 
arched  for  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis ;  teeth, 
6  incis<m  and  2  small  canines  in  each  jaw,  and 
molars  14  aboTe  and  13  below.  The  tapirs 
have  nothing  of  the  majestic  appearance  and 
sagacity  of  the  elephant,  and  the  proboscis  can 
hwdly  be  called  a  prehensile  orgut ;  they  look 
more  like  h<^  bat  the  tegs  are  longer;  they 
infaabit  the  moist  tropical  forests  of  South 
America  and  of  the  Malayan  peninsola  and 
archipelago,  nsnally  sleeping  by  day  in  retired 
places,  and  feeding  at  night  on  fraits,  grasses, 
and  other  vegetable  anbstanoea,  though  they 
•re  as  omniTorous  and  gluttonous  as  Uie  h<^; 
Bke  tlieir  eongeners,  they  are  fond  of  rolli^ 
In  the  mnd  and  water,  and  are  excellent  swim- 
mers; they  are  naturally  of  gentle  disporition 
and  easily  tamed ;  when  pursued  they  take  to 
ttie  water  if  posable,  where  they  easily  defend 
themselves  with  the  teeth;  on  laud  they  do 
not  go  by  open  paths,  but  break  throngb  the 
thick  ondergrowui  of  the  woods  by  their  pow- 
erful and  wedge-like  head,  in  this  way  escaping 
tiie  lai^r  oamivora ;  they  hare  an  acute  sense 
of  heuing  and  of  nght,  and  are  strong  and 
tenaciooB  of  life ;  their  flesh  is  eaten  both  in 
South  America  and  Airia.  The  best  known 
ipeciea  is  the  American  twlr  (71  Amerieaavat^ 
Ouv.X  about  6  feet  long  and  8^  high,  of  a  oni- 
ferm  brown  color,  tinged  with  gray  on  the 
head  and  chest  It  ia  found  over  aunost  the 
whole  extent  of  Sonth  America  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  its  herds  sometimes  do  great  mis- 
chief by  trampling  down  caltivated  fields;  it 
has  only  one  young  at  a  birth,  and  in  Novem- 
ber. The  T.  viUonu  (Wagl.),  found  xipoa  the 
high  Andes,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  hav- 
ing mnoh  longer  bur ;  it  is  but  litUe  known, 
and  may  be  a  mere  vanefy  caused  by  a  colder 
climate  and  less  sooculent  food ;  it  was  called 
T.  pinehague  by  Bonlin,  who  first  described  it. 
The  Anatic  tapir  (T.  Malayanuiy  Horsf.)  is  7 
w  8  feet  long,  with  the  hind  parts  <tf  the  boc^ 
white,  and  the  anterior  and  the  legs  black ; 
the  tronk  is  7  or  8  inches  long,  ^e  eyes  verr 
small,  and  the  rounded  eara  bordered  with 
white ;  though  the  lai|^  it  is  the  gentlest  of 
the  genus.  Fosnl  q>ecies  are  found  in  the  ter- 
tiary formations  of  cental  Europe;  the  ta^ 
i^pears  to  be  connected  with  the  swine  by  ua 
eranct  poZtsotAertum. 

TAFPAK,  David,  D.D.,  an  American  oler- 
gynum,  born  at  Hanchester,  Uass.,  April  21, 
1758,  died  Aug.  21,  1808.  He  was  graduated 
at  J^rvard  college  in  1771,  and,  after  study- 
ing theology  more  than  two  years,  commenced 
preaching,  and  in  April,  1774,  became  pastor 
Ot  a  dinrdi  in  Kewbnry,  Mass.  In  1782  he 


was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  In  Harvard 
oolite,  and  held  that  position  till  his  death. 
He  published  during  his  life  about  80  occasional 
eermons  and  addreues,  and  in  1607  two  poat- 
humons  8vo.  volumes  appeared,  the  <me  con- 
taining  a  selection  from  his  sermons,  the  other 
a  coarse  of  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities. 

TAPPAN,  Hehey  Phoip,  D.D.,  IX.D.,  an 
American  clet^man,  bom  at  Khinebeck,  K. 
Y.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  gradnated  at  Union  college  in  1826,  and, 
after  studying  two  years  at  the  Auburn  tiieolo- 
gical  seminary,  was  for  a  year  asedstsnt  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  Sche- 
nectady. In  1828  he  was  settied  as  pastor  of  a 
Oongr^tional  churob  at  Fittsfidd,  Mass. ;  in 
1881  resigned  on  account  of  ill  healtii  and  visit- 
ed the  West  Indies;  and  on  bis  return  in  1882 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  and  intelleo- 
tual  mdloeopby  in  the  nniverrity  of  the  dty  of 
New  I  ork.  In  1888  the  fecully  resigned  in  con- 
aequenoe  ctf  troubles  in  the  institotion,  and  tax 
some  years  subsequently  he  conducted  a  private 
seminary,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  prepa* 
ration  of  works  on  philosophy  and  educaticm. 
In  1861,  and  ^in  in  1868,  he  visited  Europe. 
In  1862  he  was  recalled  to  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  New  York  university,  but  braore  en- 
tering upon  its  duties  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Uiohigan,  which  post  he  ac- 
cepted and  still  holds.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
corresponding  member  of  the  imperial  institute 
of  France,  and  the  same  year  president  of  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
education.  His  principal  works  are :  "  Beview 
o€  Edwards's  Inquiry  mto  the  Freedmn  of  tiie 
Vill"  (12mOj^  New  York,  1889);  "The  Doo- 
trine  of  the  Will  determined  by  an  Appeal  to 
Gonsoiouenem"  (1840);  "The  Doctrine  of  the 
"Will  applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Bespon^ 
bility"  (1841);  "Elements  of  Logic,  together 
with  an  introductory  Review  of  Philosophy  in 
general,  and  a  prelimiDary  View  of  the  Rea- 
son" (12mo.,  1844;  revised  and  enlarged  ed., 
1866);  "Treatise  on  University  Education" 
(1851);  "A  Step  from  the  New  World  to  the 
Old"  (2  vols,  lamo.,  1862);  and  a  lai^  nnm- 
ber  of  addresses  and  orations. 

TAR,  a  thick,  black,  viscid  material,  a  pro> 
duct  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  car^ 
bonaoeona  snbstanees,  as  wood,  peat,  bitnmi- 
nons  coals,  and  shales.  It  is  a  oommerdal 
article,  hu^y  prodaced,  and  applied  to  a  va^ 
riety  of  usee.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  Dr.  Olarke,  who  describes  the 
method  oi  manufacturing  it  in  the  forests  of 
Bothnia,  states  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
difference  between  the  processes  there  prac- 
tised and  those  of  ancient  Greece.  Along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  the  inhabi- 
tants are  very  generally  engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation. They  make  use  of  the  roots  of  the  fir 
trees,  with  logs  and  billets  of  the  same,  which 
they  arrange  in  a  stack  of  conical  8h^>e,  fitted  to 
a  cavity  in  the  ground,  generally  made  in  the 
ride  of  a  bank.  In  the  bottom  of  this  cavUj  ia 
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placed  a  caat  iron  pan  from  whkih  a  ^Knit  leadi 
oat  through  the  bank.  The  heap  is  covered 
OTOT  with  tarf,  and  Is  then  fired,  as  in  making 
chareoaL  Tar  oolleotB  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
proceas  of  charring,  and  rmu  off  through  the 
ipont  into  barrels  placed  to  reodre  it.  Tar  is  a 
prod  not  where  charcoal  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  process,  bat  is  seldom  obtuned  in  cnaBti- 
ties  sufficient  to  render  it  an  object  to  ooUect  it, 
except  in  charring  the  reainoos  woods  of  the 
pine  fomilj.  In  Sweden,  where  the  business  is 
also  an  important  one,  some  peculiar  methods 
are  adopted  to  increase  the  yield  of  tar  in  wood. 
Trees  of  no  valae  for  the  saw  mill  are  partially 
peeled  of  their  bark  a  fathom  or  two  up  from 
the  groond,  not  enoogh  to  kill  them,  but  only 
to  check  their  growth.  After  6  or  6  years, 
when  out  down,'the  wood  is  found  to  be  much 
richer  in  resinous  matters  whidli  produce  tar. 
ft  is  noticed  that  the  condition  of  the  weather 
during  the  process  of  charring  vuj  make  adif- 
ferenee  of  16  or  90  per  cent  In  tiie  yield  of  tar. 
In  the  United  States  tar  is  produced  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  pitch  pine  and 
the  pinia  auM^ali*  are  found.  Along  the  coast 
of  the  southern  states,  espeoially  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Georgia,  the  business  has  been 
oarried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  turpentioe,  rosin,  and  pitch. 
Old  trees,  which  have  ceased  to  produce  tur- 
pentine, and  dead  wood  which  is  rich  in  resin- 
ous matter,  are  selected  for  the  coal  pits.  The 
process  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  al- 
ready described.  The  product  is  not  only  suf- 
oient  fbr  home  consumption,  but  lai^  quanti- 
ties are  annnally  exported.  The  exports  of  tar 
and  pitch  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1860, 
were  60,623  barrels,  valued  at  |151,404.~In 
the  preparation  of  pyroligneons  acid,  tar  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  destraotlTe  instillation, 
settling  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in  which 
the  liquids  are  collected.  The  variety  Imown 
as  coal  tar  is  obtuned  in  the  same  way,  when 
bituminons  matters  are  distilled  fbr  the  produc- 
tion of  illuminating  gas  or  coal  oils.  (See  Gas, 
and  Fbtbolbitm.)  Both  wood  and  coal  ters  are 
complex  mixtnres  of  a  variety  of  liquids  hold- 
ing solid  matters  in  solution  or  suspension ; 
thus,  wood  tar  contains  the  hydrocarbons  in- 
cluded in  the  term  eupion,  and  toluole,  xylole, 
oymole,  nq>fatfaaline,  in.,  bende  a  number  of 
oxidixed  compounds,  inolnding  creosote,  pioft* 
mar,  kapnomor,  Bodn  and  urafflne  are 
found  among  its  solid  oontenta,  when  Its  vol- 
atile products  have  been  driven  off  by  distilla* 
tion  or  boiling,  the  black  carbonaceous  residue 
is  known  as  pitch.  The  composition  of  coal 
tar  is  not  materially  different ;  though,  as  some- 
times the  term  ia  incorrectly  applied  to  coal 
oila,  it  is  then  described  as  oontuning  all  tiie 
great  variety  of  prodncts  derived  trom  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  bituminous  coal  as  ob- 
tained from  the  gas  works.  Coal  tar,  the  com- 
monly esteemed  refuse  product  of  these  works, 
may  be  considered  in  general  as  consisting  of 
froia  8  to  16  per  cent,  of  li^  mis,  finan  80  to 


67  per  cent  of  heavy  and  from  18  to  86 
per  oent.  of  pitch;  thebeateo«ls,asthecannel 
and  Boriiead,  prodooe  tar  more  ndh  in  light 
oils,  and  yield  least  pitdi.— Wood  tar  is  thiBk 
and  hard  in  cold  weather,  and  softens  when 
warm  so  as  to  flow  like  thick  molasses.  Its 
q>eoifio  gravity  la  about  1.04.  It  is  applied  to 
various  nse^  purposes.  It  is  boiled  down  to 
produce  pitoh,  is  used  to  coat  the  bottoms  of 
vessels  to  render  them  water-tight,  and  to  cover 
rigging  of  ships  to  preserve  it  from  the  action 
of  Uie  weather,  and  is  a  useful  lubricant  for  tha 
journals  of  wheels.  In  metUoine  it  ia  used 
mtemally  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  in  some  cu- 
taneous diseases,  as  ichthyosis.  The  inhala- 
tion of  its  vapor  ia  recommended  in  cases  of 
bronchial  disease,  the  air  of  a  room  being  im- 
pregnated with  it  by  moderately  heating  Uio 
tar  placed  in  a  cnp  over  a  lamp.  It  has  beat 
finmd  benefidal  as  an  external  ^iplioatim  to 
nloers  and  varions  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  ia 
admhiistered  in  pUls  mixed  with  flour,  or  in  an 
dectoaryoftarfmd  sugar.  Ityiddsa  portionof 
its  properties  to  water  with  which  it  is  stirred, 
and  this  preparation,  known  as  tar  water,  is 
administered  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretio,  and 
is  applied  as  a  wash  in  chronic  ontaneons  affeo- 
tioos.— Coal  tar  possesses  an  exceedingly  repul- 
sive odor,  and  was  long  considered  of  no  value ; 
hnt  it  has  recently  been  found  that  the  heavy 
oils  obtuned  by  Ita  ^stillation  may  be  made  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  singular  produota  posaeaa- 
ing  rare  properties,  and  affbrding  rich  colors 
applicable  to  dyeing  (see  Uadvb),  and  also 
flavors  of  various  essMioes  and  agreeable  pei^ 
fbmes.  (See  Cabbouo  Aom,  EsasafTUL  Cms, 
and  Fnunna.)  Goal  tar  is  now  in  common 
nse  as  a  coating  for  iron  work  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  is  used  with  asphaltum  and  other 
Bubstanoes  to  fiarm  a  tight  covering  for  roob 
and  the  walls  of  vaults,  &c.  Its  use  m  prepar- 
ing a  fuel  with  the  dust  of  mineral  coal  is 
noticed  in  Fuel,  vol.  viL  p.  782. 

TAB,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  rises 
in  Person  co.,  and  flows  8.  K,  passing  Tarbor< 
oQgh,  Greenville,  and  Washington,  and  final- 
ly discharges  its  waters  into  Pamlico  sound  by- 
an  eatuary  called  Pamlico  river.  Ita  length  is 
140  m.,  or  inolnding  Pamlico  river  180  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Tar- 
borongh,  86  ra.  ftom  the  sound. 

TABANTO,  or  Tabbnto  (ano.  Tarmhtmy,  a 
town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Tern 
dX)tranto,  sitnated  at  the  N.  extremifar  of  tha 

§ilf  of  the  same  name,  44  m.  W.  8.  W.  from 
rindiai;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  stands  upon 
an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two 
stone  bridges,  is  defendad  by  a  citadel,  and  con- 
tains many  good  houses  and  fine  public  edi- 
fices. The  manufactures  include  Unen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  and  gloves  made  from  the  flbrea  of 
the  pinna  manna,  procured  in  the  gulf.  The 
purple  dye  of  Taranto,  ao  long  celebrated,  stUI 
e^joya  some  fame.  The  inner  port  la  so  choked 
up  as  to  be  inaoceeaiUe,  while  the  outer  one 
ia  much  exposed. — Tarentnm  was  ooloniied- 
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a  body  of  exiles  from  Sparta  in  708  B.  0. ; 
bat  of  its  early  history  little  is  known,  thoag^ 
it  seems  to  have  become  important  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fertility  of  the  sorroondinx 
country  and  the  secority  of  the  harbor,  whi(£ 
was  then  the  best  on  the  coast.  It  aabse- 
qsently  became  a  lai^e  and  powerfal  oity, 
and  had  14  other  towns  sabject  to  it.  It 
oarried  on  long  contests  with  uie  neighboring 
native  tribes,  the  Uessapians  and  Peucetiaus; 
tad  in  478  B.  0.  ita  army  suffered  s  disastrous 
defeat  from  the  fonnvi  in  vhidi  so  many  of 
its  nobles  were  killed  that  its  gorenuiMnt  pre- 
yiaaaij  an  aristooraey,  was  thereafter  OEono- 
cratio.  It  afterward  became  predominant  in 
the  leagne  of  the  Greek  oitiee  of  Italy  against 
Dionysiaa  of  BjrraoDse  and  the  Looai^aDS. 
Daring  the  Samnite  wars  it  came  into  coIliEoon 
with  B(»ne,  which  deda^d  war  ag^nst  it  in 
281.  The  Tarentinee,  as  they  had  frequently 
done  in  former  wars,  looked  to  Greece  for  aid, 
and  called  in  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epiros  (see 
Ptkbhub),  after  whose  defeat  and  withdrawal 
from  Italy  assistance  was  aonght  from  Carthage 
by  one  party,  while  ■  another  favored  sabmis- 
sion  to  Kome.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the 
oity  snrrendMred  to  the  oonsol  Papirios  in  2Y9, 
while  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  approaching  to 
its  relief  and  uiereafter  oontinnea  sabieot  to 
Borne.  l>ariDg  the  aeoond  Pnnio  war  the  <^ 
MDS  bebv^ed  it  Into  the  bands  ttf  Hannibal, 
who  held  it  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the 
exception  the  dtadel,  the  Boman  garrison 
of  which  he  was  nnable  to  snbdoe.  In  309 
Fabins  Haximns  retook  the  dtyand  gave  it  op 
to  plnnder,  after  patting  the  (^rthaginian  gar- 
rison to  the  sword.  It  oontinaed  to  be  the  chief 
town  of  8.  Italy,  though  greatly  decided,  under 
the  emiare,  ai^  daring  uie  middle  ages  shared 
the  &te  of  the  other  oitiea  of  Magna  Grooia. 
The  present  town  oocnpiee  only  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel,  which  was  originally  a  prom- 
ontory, bat  was  made  an  island  by  Fer^nand 
I.  of  Naples,  by  cutting  through  the  low  isth- 
mos  to  strengthen  its  defences. 

TABANTO,  Dun  or.  Be/i  lUiatmAUi. 

TABAimTLA,  or  Tabbhtdu,  a  terrestrial 
hmiting  or  wdf  qdder  of  S.  Europe^  belMiging 
to  the  geuru  Zyesso,  the  X.  termteJa  (Lubr,). 
It  is  ttte  largest  of  European  spiders,  measuring 
U  to  2  inches  in  tiie  length  of  the  body ;  the 
color  is  ashy  brown  above,  marked  with  gray 
oa  the  thorax,  and  with  triangular  spots  and 
carved  streaks  of  blade  bordered  with  white 
on  the  abdomen ;  bdow  safl^n-oolored,  with 
a  transverse  black  band.  It  received  ita  popu- 
lar name  from  bdng  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  Taranto  iu  S.  Italy ;  it  makes  no  web,  wan- 
dering for  prey,  whidi  it  runs  down  with  great 
swiftness,  and  hiding  in  holes  in  the  ground 
and  orevioes  lined  with  its  silk ;  there  is  one 
^nrade  on  each  side,  one  palmonary  sac,  and 
8  wee ;  it  is  very  active  and  fierce,  and  tiie  &• 
maws  defend  their  ens  and  young  with  aelf- 
aaerifidng  tatvery.  Taa  bite  was  once  ooiuid* 
tnA  ]i%uy  poiauions,  prododng  tlw  nwrooa 
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febrile  eonditiim  called  tarantism,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  ooraUe  only  by  dancing  to  live- 
ly music  until  the  person  fdl  exhausted ;  the 
extraordinary  aocoasts  of  travellers  in  relation 
to  the  bite  of  this  spider  are  mere  £&bles,  though 
in  patients  thus  bitten  it  is  well  to  combat  uie 
terrors  of  the  imagination  by  the  mumcal  reme- 
dy which  the  popular  belief  r^wds  as  effectual. 
— ^The  L.  Carohnentu  (Bosc)  is  cdled  taran- 
tula iu  the  southern  states;  it  attains  a  length 
of  9  inches,  with  an  extent  of  legs  of  4 ;  it  is 
monse-cdored  above,  with  white  sides  and 
whitish  dots  and  lines  on  the  abdomen ;  below 
blackish;  lefp  whitish  tipped  with  black.  It 
makes  deep  excavationa  m  the  ground,  which 
it  lines  wmi^;  the  females  cany  thdryonag 
on  the  back,  giving  t^em  a  bideom  appearanoe, 
as  if  covered  with  warts;  the  young  run  off  in 
all  directions  if  the  mother  be  dlstorbed.  Ita 
poison  is  active,  and  might  cause  trouUescmie 
symptoms  in  man  if  the  fangs  ooald  be  opened 
at  an  angle  proper  to  pierce  his  skin. 

TABASCON,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Bouohes-da-RhAne,  atuated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bh6ne,  10  m.  N.  from  Aries,  and  60  m. 
KN.  W.fromHarseilles;  pop.  in  1666,  19,093. 
It  is  connected  with  Be&ucaire,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  by  two  bridges,  one  of  which 
is  one  of  &e  finest  sus^nsion  bridges  in  France. 
Among  the  public  buildings  la  an  dd  castle  ^ 
the  counts  <a  Provence,  on  a  rock  overhai^ng 
the  river,  vhidi  oinamands  the  town,  bout  in 
the  16th  oentory,  and  now  used  as  a  prison. 
Hie  dtordi  of  St.  Hartha  is  a  fine  Qothio  edi- 
fice commenced  in  the  16th  century,  with  a 
nobly  scnlptored  entrance  and  a  crypt  which 
contuns  several  remarkable  tombs  ^d  a  mar- 
ble statoe  of  St.  Uartha,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  introduced  Christianity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods  are 
mannDactured.  Hie  railroad  between  Avignon 
and  Marseilles  passes  through  the  town,  and 
tiiere  is  a  branch  from  Tarascon  to  Nimes. 

TABDIGRADES.   See  Sloth. 

TABE  (netoso^wo,  linn.),  one  of  the  Ityvm^ 
ttoaa^  ud  when  used  as  a  green  crop  of  great 
agricnltnral  importance  in  certain  districts  of 
i^irope.  Its  root  is  annual,  its  stem  climbing 
about  8  feet  high ;  the  leaflets  of  its  pinnate 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  terminate  abruptly  in  a 
amdl  point ;  ^pules  small  and  toothed ;  flow- 
ers nsadly  in  pairs,  sessile,  red  or  purplish ; 
pods  more  or  leas  downy.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  the  best  are  known  as  the  winter 
tare,  standing  the  severest  weather  unharmed, 
and  the  summer  tare,  which  being  tenderer 
most  be  sown  in  spring.  The  tare  requires  a 
dean  ridi  soil,  but  will  grow  well  in  clayey 
land.  It  does  not  seem  soited  to  the  climate 
the  United  States,  tiiough  occorring  occa- 
sionally by  the  roadside  as  an  adventitioaa 
weed.  ^The  seeds  are  found  to  be  nutritive,  and 
can  be  used  modi  in  Hm  aame  w^  as  peaa  ■ 
Thoe  are  several  other  spedes  of  tare  or  vetdi 
fraud  in  the  United  States,  having  ornamental 
bine  orpvi^lish  flowen.  (See  Inm.) 
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TASE  AND  TRET,  allowancea  made  hj  the 
seller  of  package  goods  wbioh  are  sold  hy  weight 
to  tiie  buyer,  for  the  real  or  supposed  weight 
of  boxes,  casks,  bags,  &c.,  and  for  the  dnst  or 
refuse  matter  contained  in  some  classes  of  goods. 
Tare  is  distingaished  as  real  tare,  or  the  exaot 
weight  of  the  box,  cask,  &c. ;  cnstnnary  tare, 
or  s  fixed  dlowanoe  for  this  wd|^t,  sometimeB 
regolated  by  or^nanoe  and  sometimes  hj  ons- 
tom ;  and  average  tare,  which  is  deduced  from 
weighing  a  few  packagias,  and  taking  their  av- 
ert^^  as  the  aftowanoe  for  the  whole.  In 
goods  which  can  be  unpacked  witiioat  ii^ary, 
tiie  practice  is  to  allow  the  real  tare.  The  u- 
lowanoe  of  tret  is  a  fixed  one,  being  4  lbs.  for 
every  104  lbs.  in  goods  which  are  liable  to  loss 
from  dnst,  refbse,  Ac. 

TABENTUM.   See  Tabahto. 

TARGUMS  (Ohal.  targem,  to  explain),  the 
designation  of  the  rarioas  Ohaldee  versions  or 
paraphrases  of  Hebrew  scriptural  books,  gen- 
erally included  in  the  larger  rabbinical,  as  well 
as  in  polyglot  editions  of  the  Bible.  The  prin- 
<apal  Targom  is  th^  generally,  though  aocord- 
ii^  to  most  recent  critics  erroneously,  attrib* 
uted  to  Onkdos.  (See  Ohaldei  Lanquaox.) 

TARIFA,  a  town  of  Spun,  provinoe  of  An- 
dalusia,  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
str^t  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  soathemmost  point 
of  the  kingdom,  in  lat  86"  8'  N.,  long.  6°  8S' 
W.,  63  m.  N.  W.  from  Oadiz,  and  36  m.  S.  E. 
from  Oape  Trafalgar;  pop.  about  13,000.  It 
is  fortifiM,  but  the  walls  and  towers  are  old, 
and  the  chief  defence  of  the  place  consists  of  a 
fortress  upon  a  rocky  island  close  to  the  shore. 
A  Mooriui  castle  stands  within  the  walls,  and 
is  now  nsM  as  a  prison.  There  are  a  few  man- 
u&otures. — ^Tarifa  was  named  in  honor  of  Tarif 
ibn  Malik,  a  Braber  chief  who  first  landed  here 
firom  Afriea  to  reoonncdtre  the  oonntiy;  and 
it  afterward  became  a  fr<mtier  town  (n  great 
importance.  Here  daring  the  Uooriah  wnni- 
natitm  all  veasels  pas^ng  throogb  the  atraita 
were  stopped  and  compelled  to  pay  duties  at 
fixed  rates ;  whence  the  word  tariff  in  Eng- 
lish and  other  languages.  In  1202  Sancho  el 
Bravo  captured  it,  and  Alonso  Perez  de  Gas- 
man held  it  agidnst  the  Moors  in  1294.  In 
1840  the  Moors  berieged  it  again,  but  were 
defaated  by  the  kings  of  Oastile  and  Portugal, 
and  forced  to  retire.  In  1811  It  was  garrisoned 
by  1,200  British  troops  and  600  Spaniards,  and 
in  December  was  beneged  by  10,000  French 
troops,  who  were  finally  forced  to  retire  with, 
heavy  loss  after  breadiing  the  walL  The 
French  captured  the  place  in  1688  aftn  a  trip 
fll^  resistanoe. 

TARLETON,  Babbabtbb,  an  ofBoer  of  tiba 
English  army  daring  the  American  revolatimi, 
bom  in  Liverpool,  Aug.  21, 1754,  died  in  Jan. 
1888.  He  began  the  stndy  of  the  law,  but  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  America  entered 
tiie  army,  came  to  this  country  with  Oom- 
wallis  with  the  rank  of  lieatenant-colonel,  and 
reeled  permiauon  to  raise  a  body  of  trocreis 
caOed  the  British  l^^on.  This  was  one  of  the 


most  efficient  corps  the  British  had  hi  tiie  South 
during  the  war,  and  Tarlet<Hi,  by  hu  activity, 
his  daring,  and  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
oontriboted  mach  to  the  saocess  of  the  British 
arms  in  that  quarter.  His  reputation  was 
mnoh  stained  1^  the  massacre  of  Col.  Buford's 
re^ment,  stationed  on  the  Wadiaw  creek,  on 
Ifay  30,  1780,  and  ''Tarleton^s  qnarter"  be- 
come provwbial  as  a  synonyme  for  cruelty.  In 
the  following  year,  at  the  bMd  oi  1,100  man, 
he  attacked  an  inferior  Amerkan  force  near 
the  Oowpens  under  Gen.  Morgan,  and  was 
badly  defeated.  (See  (Sowpbns.)  He  was  wHh 
Oomwallis  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  was 
pesent  at  the  surrender  of  Torktown.  After 
nis  return  to  England  be  was  promoted  to  tbe 
rank  of  colonel,  and  was  so  popular  that  in 
1790  he  was  sent  to  parliament  free  of  expense 
from  his  native  town,  which  he  represented  in 
8  sabseqnent  parliaments.  In  the  boose  of 
commons  he  voted  generally  witb  the  o[q>on- 
tion,  supported  liberal  measures,  and  advocated 
the  putting  the  officers  of  the  navy  on  an  eqnal 
footing  with  those  of  the  army.  In  1798  be 
married  a  natural  dan^ter  of  the  dnke  ui  An- 
oaster,  and  in  1817  received  the  oommisnon 
a  mqjor-general,  thotwh  he  never  refii^ered 
into  active  service.  He  was  created  a  baro- 
net, KoT.  8, 1818,  and  was  also  made  a  E.OJ. 
He  published  a  "  Histoiy  of  the  Campaigns  of 
1760  and  1781  in  the  Southern  Provinces  ot 
Korth  America"  (4to.,  London,  1787). 

TARN,  a  S.  department  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Languedoc,  bounded  K.  and 
N.  E.  by  Aveyron,  8.  E.  by  H4rault,  &  by 
Ande,  S.  W.  by  Haute-Garonne,  and  N.  W.  by 
Tam-etrGaronne ;  area,  2,185  aq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1662,  868,688.  The  8.  E.  part  is  mountainoos, 
and  the  rest  of  the  depM*tment  la  traversed 
by  hills,  between  wldoh  mere  are  several  plsiu 
cn  oouddenble  extent  The  prindpal  river  Is 
the  Tarn,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne,  wluoh 
reoavee  the  Av^ron,  Teaoon,  and  Agont;  a 
littie  way  above  Alby,  the  o^ital,  there  is  a 
series  of  falls  called  Saot-dn-Tam.  Goal,  iron, 
lead,  oopper,  gypsnm^and  porcelain  and  pot- 
ters' day  are  found.  The  vine  is  oarefhUy  col- 
tivated,  but  the  wines  produced  are  of  inferiw 
quality.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  dlk  goods,  and 
iron  are  manufactured.   Capital,  AlbL 

TARK-ET-GARONNE,  a  S.  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Guienne,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Lot,  E.  and  6.  £.  by  Aveyron  and 
Tarn,  8.  by  Haute-Garonne,  and  S.  W.  and  W. 
by  Oers  and  Lot-et-Ganmne ;  area,  1,406  sq. 
m.^  pop.  in  1863,  283,661.  The  whole  depart* 
moit  belonga  to  the  bann  of  the  (Garonne,  and 
the'surfooe  is  generally  fiat,  having  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  W.  The  Garonne,  Tam«  and  Avey- 
ron are  all  navigable  In  this  department,  firdi, 
coal,  and  marble  are  found.  A  large  propw- 
tion  of  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Aboat 
1^  of  the  department  is  ooonpied  by  vineyards, 
and  about  an  equal  extent  by  forests.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  moles  for 
the  Spanish  market  Woollen,  Unen,  and  aUk 
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goods,  oatlerT,  Iron,  and  beet  root  sugar  are 
mana&otarea.  The  department  la  fnteraected 
hj  many  roads,  and  the  ndlwi^  betreot  Bor- 
deaox  and  Oette  paaaes  through  the  ci^tal, 
Ifontanbaa. 

TABNOW,  YAmn,  a  Gennan  aathoresa, 
bom  in  GOMrow,  Meoklenbni^-Sohwerin,  Dec 
17, 1788.  In  earlj  life  ebe  was  a  gOTemess  in 
a  noble  familj  at  Rttgen,  and  after  reei^g 
mceesBiTely  in  Meekleaborg,  St  Petersbnrg, 
and  Dresden,  established  herself  in  1628  in 
WeiesWela  near  Mereebiu^,  Pmscdan  Saionj, 
which  has  since  been  her  home.  Her  first  Tork, 
a  romance  entitled  Hatalie,  appeared  in  1804, 
and  anoe  that  time  she  hasbeenan  indastrions 
writer  of  imaginatfre  Bteratnre.  A  seleotitm 
frmn  h&r  works  was  imbUshed  in  1880  in  16 
Tob.,  foUowed  in  18M-<4S  by  4  vols,  of  her 
ooUected  tales.  An  anonymoos  romance  en- 
titled "Two  Years  in  St  Petersbnrg"  (1888). 
and  contuning  an  acoomit  of  the  condition  of 
Biusia  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.,  is  attributed  to  her. 

TABPEIA,  a  Roman  maiden,  the  danshter 
of  Spnrina  Tarpeins,  who  was  ffovemor  of  the 
dtadel  on  the  Oapitoline  hill  when  the  Sabines 
iiiTeeted  Kome.  Tarpela  saw  and  admired  the 
bracelets  of  the  Sabines,  and  offered  to  betray 
the  citadel  to  them  for  "  what  they  wore  on 
their  left  arms."  She  opened  the  gate  at  night, 
and  as  they  passed  in  th^  threw  npon  her 
their  shields,  which  were  worn  on  the  left  arm, 
and  cmabed  her.  She  was  burled  on  that  part 
of  the  hiU  thence  called  the  Tarpdaa  rock. 

TABQUIN.  I.  Lnonrs  Tabquznics  Fbiscus 
(thb  Eu>bb),  Bth  king  of  Borne,  assasrinated  in 
578  B.  O.  According  to  the  common  story,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Corinthian,  and  was  bom  in 
Etmria,  whence,  instigated  by  his  ambitions 
wife  Tanaquil,  he  removed  to  Rome ;  but  it 
is  now  believed  that  he  belonged  to  a  Latin 
&mi]y.  He  acquired  the  confidence  of  King 
AncuB  Marcius,  became  guardian  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  upon  the  king's  death  sdzed  or  was 
dected  to  the  vacant  throne,  61SB.0.  He  de- 
stroyed the  wealthy  Sabine  town  of  Apiolas, 
and  snbdned  the  Latin  towns  of  Oameria,  Orus- 
tnmerimn,  Hednllla,  Ameriola,  Ficntea,  Oomi- 
colmn,  and  Homentom.  Hia  greatest  ezpldt 
was  we  defisat  of  the  Sabines,  who  adnuaoed 
to  tlie  gates  of  Rome,  but  were  driven  bade 
and  at  length  completely  overthrown  npon  the 
Anio.  Some  authors  state  also  that  the  united 
12  cities  of  Etmria  were  overcome  by  Tarquin 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  his  authority.  In 
tho  intenrals  of  war  he  built  the  vast  sewers 
which  drained  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
are  still  perfeot ;  laid  out  the  Circna  Maxumus, 
and  instituted  the  great  or  Roman  games ;  as- 
dgnei  the  rows  of  shops  in  the  forum  to  pri- 
vate citizens ;  and  began  to  surround  the  dty 
with  a  stone  wall,  which  was  finished  by  his 
successor.  Under  Tarquin  100  new  members 
(the  pat/ret  mtnomm  gentium')  were  added  to 
the  senate,  and  the  number  of  the  vestal  vir- 
^na  was  increased  finnn  4  to  6.  ^deathwaa 


oontrived  by  the  sons  of  Aneus  Kardns,  who 
were  fearfu  lest  he  should  secure  tiie  snoce^ 
rion  to  his  son-in-law  Bervius  TuUius.  II.  Ltr- 
oms  Ti.itQijnnus  Supebbcb  (the  Fboud),  the 
7th  and  last  king  of  Rome,  scm  of  die  pre- 
ceding, died  in  49S  B.  0.  In  584  he  formed 
a  oon^iraoy,  murdered  Servins  TuIIius,  and 
usurped  the  thrime  without  any  of  the  forms 
of  eleotion  or  the  confirmation  of  the  senate. 
He  immediately  abolished  all  the  privileges 
that  had  been  conferred  npon  the  plebeians 
by  Servins,  decreed  the  death  of  the  senators 
who  had  supported  them,  took  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  into  his  own  hands,  and 
put  to  death  or  exiled  all  persona  who  were 
olouaious  to  him,  whether  plebetans  or 
Mdana.  The  vacant  [daces  in  the  senate  were 
not  filled  up,  and  that  body  was  sddom  eon- 
Bulted.  But  thou^  a  ^rant,  he  raised  Rrane 
to  great  power.  Under  him  the  Latin  league 
was  joined  by  the  Hemicians  and  by  two 
Volsdan  towns,  and  Rome  became  the  head 
of  the  confederacy.  Witii  the  spoils  from  the 
wealthy  city  of  Snessa  Pometia  he  began  the 
erection  of  the  capitol.  He  subdued  Gabii, 
a  Latin  oitnr  which  revised  to  enter  into  the 
league,  and  in  610  besieged  Ardea.  While 
Tarquinius  Oollatinus  was  with  the  army  be- 
fore this  city,  his  cousin  Sextus  Tarquiniu^  the 
king*s  son,  went  to  his  house  at  Collatia,  and 
there  violated  his  wife  Luoretia.  Luoretia  sent 
to  the  camp  at  Ardea  and  summoned  thenoe 
her  &t3ier  uid  her  husband.  With  than  eame 
Lndns  Kntus.  To  these  8  she  told  what  bad 
happened,  eiHoined  them  to  avenge  her,  and 
stabbed  herself  with  a  da^r.  Bmtus  led  the 
way  into  the  market  place,  whither  the  corpse 
was  carried,  summoned  the  pec^le,  and  relived 
the  occurrence.  Bo  great  was  the  hatred  al- 
ready entertdned  of  the  Tarqnins  and  the  in- 
dignation now  excited,  that  adecree  was  imme- 
diately passed  by  wbioh  tiie  king  was  deposed, 
and  his  family  banished  from  the  city.  Tarquin 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  found  the  gates  closed 
agunst  him.  Bmtus  repaired  to  Ardea,  where 
he  was  received  with  joy,  and  the  army  re- 
nounced its  allegiance  to  the  tyrant  The  de- 
posed king  took  refbge  atTarqninii,  and  thenoe 
sent  ambusadors  to  Rome  to  demand  his  pri- 
vate property.  While  in  Rome  these  ambaasap 
dors  o(Hispired  with  some  young  nobles  for  the 
restoration  ol*  Tarquin,  but  were  discovered, 
and  with  their  confederates — among  them  two 
sons  of  Bmtus— were  executed,  and  the  private 
property-  of  the  king  was  pven  up  to  plunder. 
Tarquin  now  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Teii,  and  endeavored 
to  recover  the  throne  by  force,  but  was  defeat- 
ed near  the  forest  of  Arsia.  He  next  obtuned 
the  assistance  of  Lars  Porsena  of  Cludnm,  who 
marched  against  Rome  with  a  great  army.  (See 
PoBSENA.)  Finally  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy espoused  the  cause  of  Tarquin  against  Rome, 
and  the  contest  was  dedded  by  the  Roman  vio- 
toiT  in  tiie  battle  of  Lake  Re^us,  fought  498 
3.0.  Tarquin  retired  to  OnnUB,andthere  died. 
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TABBAOOKA,  a  proTinoe  of  Spain,  in  Oata- 
bounded  N.  b;-  the  provinces  of  Lerida 
and  Ban^elona,  £.  bj  the  Mediterranean,  B.  hj 
OaateUoD,  and  W.  hj  Temel;  area,  1,866  aq. 
m.;  pent,  in  1867,  830,698.  A  great  deal  of 
the  gnriaoe  is  tioantainous,  the  province  being 
traversed  from  H.  to  8.  bj  the  Frades  range, 
Thioh  has  nnmetons  o£&ets  that  extend  to  the 
ooast.  The  only  river  of  importance  is  the 
£bro.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver, 
and  manganese.  The  valleys  are  generally  very 
fertile,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  foreeta  of 
piae,  oork,  and  oak.  Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
eoods,  tra  extendvely  mann£tctnred. — 
TAmMoiM.  ^no.  Tarraeo),  the  capita^  ia  aita- 
Btod  on  the  left  bank  of  Francob,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  978  m.  £.  K.  £. 
ftom  Madrid ;  pop.  18,014.  It  connsts  of  two 
parts,  the  high  and  the  low,  and  is  strongly 
sntifled.  There  are  in  Tam^na  remuns  of 
an  aqnednot,  an  amphitheatre,  and  othibr  works 
oonstractedL  by  the  Bomans.  The  town  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  originally  settled  by  the  Phce- 
nicians,  and  imder  the  Bomans  it  became  the 
capital  of  th6  province  of  Hiapania  Tarraconen- 
M8.  and  is  said  to  have  contained  1,000,000  in- 
habitants. It  was  c^tored  by  the  Goths,  and 
in  616  was  the  seat  of  a  chnrch  oonnciL  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  nnder  Tarif; 
and  remuned  nninhabited  for  4  oeutaries.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  oentory  it  began  to 
be  rebiul^  bnt  did  not  regain  its  fbrmer  im- 
portance. It  was  oaptnred  by  the  Biitish  in 
tiie  war  of  snooession,  bnt  t^ey  abwdoned  it 
iriien  tbOT-  got  poBscflsion  of  Gibraltar.  In 
1811  the  French  nnder  Sachet  took  it  by  storm, 

TABRANT,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  the  West  fork  of  Trimty  river;  area,  abont 
ddO  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  664;  in  1860,  6,020, 
inclnding  860  slaves.  The  sar&oe  is  undulating 
in  part,  but  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  66,000  bosbels 
Hi  IndUn  com,  17,886  of  potatoes,  and  48,443 
lbs.  of  batter.   Oapital,  Birdsville. 

TABBYTOWN,  a  village  of  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  <m  the  £.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  37 
m.  by  railroad  from  New  York;  pop.  in  I860, 
8,500.  It  has  9  chnrefaes,  8  aoa^emies,  and  a 
ftmale  seininarT.  The  Hudson  is  here  very 
wide,  and  is  caUed  Tai^>an  Zee.  M^or  Andrd 
was  omtnred  in  tbis  neighborhood,  and  execu- 
ted atTappantown,  on  t£eW.  side  of  the  river. 

TABSEuSH,  the  name  of  an  ancient  com- 
mercial emporium,  or,  according  to  some  critics, 
more  than  one,  as  the  context  of  some  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
would  indicate  that  it  was  W.  and  of  others  £. 
of  Palestine.  There  are  36  or  80  references  to 
it  in  the  Scriptures.  Tarsos  in  Oilioia,  the  island 
of  Thasos  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  Tarteasns 
in  Spain,  Oartbage,  some  seaport  of  tiie  British 
isles,  and  Point  de  Galle  in  Oeylon  have  all 
been  urged  as  fblfllling  certain  conditions  of 
the  aoriptural  referenoes.  The  folloviDg  facts 
maj  be  gtesned  from  the  passages  in  which  it 
is  mentioiwd:  It  was  largely  engaged  in  oom- 


meroe,  and  probably  in  ship  building;  the- 
riiips  of  Tarshiah  and  thmr  precious  fr^hts 
are  often  mentioned  (Isa.  iL  16;  xxiii.  1-14; 
lx.9;  Ixvi.  19,  &o.);  it  doived  its  name  appa- 
rently from  Tarshish,  the  grandson  of  Japhetb, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  settled  some  of  the  Grecian 
isles  or  coasts,  and  it  ia  several  times  spoken  of 
as  an  island  or  seaooast  (Gen.  x.  4, 6;  Ix.  9 ; 
Ixvi.  19) ;  it  had  lai^  tra£Sc  with  T^  and 
Sidoo,  especially  in  gold  and  silver,  tm,  iron, 
and  lead  (1  Kings  x.  33;  Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
13) ;  it  is  nsnally  represented  as  W.  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  Tyre,  and  its  ships  are  rooken  of  as 
broken  by  an  £.  wind  (Fft.  zlviii.  7).  Yet  we 
are  told  ^stinody  in  3  Chion.  ix.  SI,  that "  Sol- 
omcm^s  ships  went  to  Tarshish  with  the  ser- 
vanta  al  Birtm;  eve^  8  years  once  came  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  bringbig  gold  and  silver, 
ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks ;"  and  that  Je- 
hoshaphat  jomed  with  Ahaziah  in  building  ships 
at  Bzion-geber,  a  place  on  the  Elanitic  gulf  of 
tiie  Bed  sea,  to  go  to  Tarshish  (2  Ohron.  xx.  86X 
while  the  corresponding  passages  in  1  Kings  (ix. 
86-28,  X.  22,  xxli.  49)  state  that  Tarshish  vessels 
were  built  at  Ezion-geber  and  sent  to  Ophir, 
whence  they  brought  "gold  and  silver,"  ^ 
This  apparent  discrepancy  has  been  explained 
in  S  ways :  1,  that  the  name  "  ships  of  Tarsbi^" 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  ships  were 
built  at  Tarshish  or  intended  to  ply  between 
that  and  some  other  port,  Imt  dengnated  a  pe- 
culiar style  of  ships,  either  in  the  shape  of  the 
hoU  or  rigging,  as  we  now  say  an  "  East  India- 
man,"  a  "B^timore  4^pper,"  fte.,  and  that 
hence  Alps  intended  for  a  long  coast  voyage 
(to  Ophir,  wherever  that  might  be)  were  called 
"  ships  of  Tarshish"  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  Phoenician  model ;  3,  that  the  ships  buUt 
at  Eaon-^eber  (Solomon's  only  seaport)  were 
taken  through  the  canal  of  Seeostris  (then  open) 
into  the  Nile,  and  thence  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, a  view  which  is  urged  by  Br.  N.  Davis  in 
his  work  on  Oartbage ;  and  8,  that  there  were 
two  and  possibly  more  places  called  Tarehish, 
the  name  being  perhaps  a  generic  rather  than 
a  q>edflo  one ;  that  while  one  of  these  may 
haiTO  beoi  Tarteasns  (which  has  on  its  ride  moat 
critioal  anthoritiea,  among  them  Bodhart,  Mi- 
ehaelis,  Gesenins,  and  Bawlinson)  or  Carthage, 
or  perhaps  one  of  the  Gredan  isles,  the  other 
was  in  the  East,  and  most  probably  Point  de 
Galle  in  Oeylon.  This  view  is  that  of  Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennent  as  presented  in  his  "  Oeylon." 

TABSUS,  or  Tabsous,  a  dty  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  sitnated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ojdnus,  about  10  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean;  lat  86°  66'  N.,  long.  84" 
69'  E.;  pop.  about  8,000,  but  during  the  win- 
ter ntcmths  it  is  much  greater.  It  sbmds  in  a 
fertile  plain,  and  the  houses  are  interspersed 
by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  are  mostly  low 
witii  flat  roo&,  bnt  well  bnilt  of  stone.  The 
town  is  partly  encloaed  hj  an  ancient  vail 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  oa^ih 
Haroun  al  Baahid ;  and  thore  is  an  old  castle 
and  to  have  been  bnilt  by  BiO*<^  Tarsus  has 
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an  ancient  Ohristian  chnreh,  several  mosqnes, 
handsome  oaravansaries,  and  pnblio  baths.  The 
land  in  the  vicinitj  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
wheat,  barley,  and  cotton  are  exported,  to- 
gether with  copper  and  gall  nats  brought  from 
the  neighboring  moan  tains.  During  the  enm- 
mer  months  the  climate  is  nnhealthy,  and  the 
inhabitants  migrate  in  large  nmnbers  to  the 
eleri^^ed  gronnos  in  the  neighborhood. — Tarsos 
is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  «ud 
to  have  been  foouded  b^  Sardaaapalas.  It 
was  the  chief  city  of  Olioia,  was  taken  by  Al- 
exander, and  became  a  military  post  of  great 
impcvtanee  nnder  his  snooeasws  in  the  £a^ 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  much  fiiTored  by  both 
Aagostns  and  Hadrian,  and  rose  to  sach  Impor- 
tance as  to  rival  Athens,  Antioch,  and  Alexan- 
dria in  wealth,  learning,  and  science.  It  was 
adorned  with  many  ma^iificent  temples,  a  gym- 
DBsiam,  and  a  theatre.  Tarsos  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  apostle  PanI,  as  well  as  of  several 
Greek  philosophers,  poets,  and  grammarians. 

TABrAGLlA,  Nioolo,  an  Italian  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  Brescia  about  1490,  died  in 
Venice  in  1567.  He  was  left  an  orphan  and 
very  poor  at  the  age  of  6  years,  but  became 
the  ablest  geometer  of  his  time.  He  taught 
mathematics  at  Verona  and  Viceuu,  was  ap- 
pmnted  professor  of  mathonatica  at  Bresda, 
and  in  loftl  vaa  oaUed  to  the  same  post  m 
Venice.  He  disoorered  the  method  aolving 
the  onbic  ecnation  containing  the  lat  and  8d 
powers  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  in  re- 
peated contests  with  the  ablest  mathemaUcians 
of  his  time  defeated  them,  being  able  to  solve 
all  tiieir  problems,  while  hia  own  remained  on- 
solved.  In  1689  and  1640  Oardan,  nnder  the 
promise  of  strict  secrecy,  obtained  fi*om  him 
hia  discovery,  and  afterward,  in  violation  of 
his  promise,  published  it  in  his  An  MoffTia. 
This  led  to  a  violent  controversy  and  a  public 
mathematical  contest,  in  which  Oardan  being 
worsted,  his  townsmen  raised  a  mob,  and  pre- 
vented a  oontinnance  of  it.  This  solution  is 
still  known  as  Cardan's  rale.  Tartaglia  pnb- 
lished  a  treatise  on  gnnnery,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English;  the  ttnt  Italian  tnuu- 
lafion  of  Enclid;  and  7  or  8  other  mathemati- 
cal works,  the  best  known  ijt  which  ia  QueriH 
ed  ineenxumi  divern  (V enice,  1S60). 

TARTAR  (named  from  Tartama,  the  infer- 
nal r^ons,  according  to  Paracelsns,  on  account 
of  its  fiery  heat),  also  called  argol,  the  cmde 
bitartrate  of  potash,  precipitated  from  wines  as 
they  ferment,  being  set  free  as  alcohol  is  pro- 
duced, in  which  it  is  insolnble.  "When  purified 
it  is  known  as  cream  of  tartar.  Saltoftartarisa 
name  often  given  to  pore  carbonate  of  potash. 
Soluble  tartar  is  a  compoond  of  boracio  acid, 
tartaric  add,  and  potash,  used  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative. — Tartar  is  also  the  name  of  an  incrus- 
tation which  collects  upon  the  teeth,  and  may 
be  broken  off  in  hard  aoalea.  Its  composition, 
according  to  Berzelioa,  is:  salivary  mucus,  18.6; 
aidmal  matter  solnUe  m  moriatio  acid,  7^; 
phosphate  of  lime  (earthy  phoqihates),  7.9.  . 


TARTAR,  Obxak  or.  See  Obux  or  Tas- 

TARTAR  EMETIC,  a  double  salt,  consiBtinc 
of  tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  oxide  a? 
antimony.   (See  Aktihont,  vol.  L  p.  660.) 

TARTARIC  ACID,  an  acid  compoond  exist- 
ing in  the  juice  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
sometimes  free,  bnt  for  the  most  part  in  com- 
bination with  potash  or  lime.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fomUng  with 
potash  the  bitartr^  or  tartar  named  above. 
It  was  first  separated  by  fioheele  in  1770.  The 
c<Hnposition  of  the  ordinary  form  of  tartaric  acid 
ia  represented  by  the  formula  2H0,  OsH*  Oi*. 
It  is  a  white  aolid,  of  specific  gravity  1.76,  cry»' 
talltiflng'  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are 
sometimes  ooloriesa  and  transparent  It  ia 
permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  In  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Its  aqneous  solution  becomes 
mouldy  when  kept  for  some  time,  and  is  tdow!^ 
converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  has  a  strong 
acid  taste,  which  is  pleasant  in  a  weak  solution, 
and  is  much  need  in  the  preparation  of  effer- 
vesciDg  drangbts  with  the  bicarbonates  of  t^e 
alkalies.  Its  crystals  when  heated  become 
strongly  electrical.  Its  solutions  when  hot  ex- 
ert  a  powerful  right-banded  rotation  upon  a 
ray  of  polarized  light,  a  property  which  dis- 
tii^Cnishes  this  from  another  uoinerio  fvrm  of 
tartaric  acid,  in  whidi  the  rotation  ia  to  the 
left.  The  two  varieties  also  exhibit  some  r^ 
markable  pecoliarities  in  their  crystallization, 
an  account  of  which  has  been  ^ven  by  H.  Pas- 
teur in  Annalet  de  «Atmi«,  (liL)  xxiv.  442,  and 
xxviii  66.  At  a  temperature  of  840**  tartaric 
acid  ihses,  and  without  losing  weight  changes 
into  two  metameric  acids,  metatartt^o  and  iso- 
tartario;  and  various  other  modifications  are 
produced  according  td^the  different  degrees  of 
heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Tartaric  acid 
is  distinguished  from  other  acids  by  forming  a 
white  precipitate,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  when 
mixed  with  any  of  the  potash  salts,  thua  sepi^ 
rating  this  alkali  from  its  combination  witib 
other  acids. — Tartaric  acid  is  prepared  from  the 
crude  bitartrate  of  potash,  of  which  4  parts  are 
added  to  boiling  water  with  1  part  of  ohalk. 
An  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remans  dissolved. 
This  is  decanted,  and  is  farther  decomposed  by 
adding  an  equivalent  of  chloride  of  ealciom, 
which  separates  the  remaining  tartaric  acid  as 
tartrate  of  lime.  The  precipitates  are  well 
wa^ed  and  digested  at  a  goitle  heat  with  snl- 
phnric  add  diluted  with  8  or  10  parts  of  water. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  tartaric  add 
remains  in  solution.  After  filtering,  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  in  leaden  vessels  to  the  con* 
sistence  of  sirup  when  the  acid  crystallizes. 
The  process  on  a  large  scale  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent Abont  1,600  lbs.  of  washed  ohalk  is  hktro- 
duced  into  a  wooden  vessel  called  a  generator, 
holing  about  3,000  gallona,  and  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  abont 600  gallons  of  water  heated  by 
ajetofsteam  andstiiredbyana^tator.  The 
tartar  is  then  intiY>daced  a  little  at  a  time^  till 
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ftbont  9  tons  htkve  been  well  intdriaized.  The 
cftrbonio  acid  from  the  decomposed  chalk  passea 
oot  by  a  pipe,  and  tartrate  of  lime  Is  preoipitat- 
ed,  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remaining  in 
eolation.  Instead  of  using  chloride  of  ealciun 
to  decompose  the  last,  the  cheaper  sulphate  of 
lime  is  employed  in  the  state  of  pai^.  The 
solation,  consisting  of  solphate  of  potash,  is 
dnwn  off  into  reserroira,  and  the  resadne  is 
Hrend  times  washed  viui  oold  watw.  Snl- 
I^nrk  add  is  then  added  to  decompose  the 
tartrate  of  lime,  when  the  whole  is  run  off  into 
a  leaden  vessel  having  a  perforated  false  bot- 
tom, and  lined  with  twillea  flannel.  The  liquid 
drains  through,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  well  wa^ed,  tiie  water  following  the 
tartaric  add  solution  into  the  evaporating  ois- 
tems,  where  steam  heat  is  applied  throngh 
coils  of  lead  pipe,  care  being  taken  that  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  166".  The  er^ 
oration  is  sometimes  adrantageously  conduct- 
ed with  the  vacuum  pao.  when  sufBclently 
condensed  (to  about  40°  B.),  the  solution  is 
drawn  off  into  crystaUiring  vessels  holding 
about  600  lbs.  of  the  solution.  In  a  few  days, 
if  tiie  vessels  are  kept  in  a  warm  place,  a  crop 
of  about  200  lbs.  of  crystals  is  obt^ned  from 
each;  but  being  colored,  tiiey  are  purified  by 
redissolving  ana  ag^  crystalllzinK.  The  sola- 
tbm  is  pDiued  by  digestmg  it  with  bone  black 
and  filtering,  when  it  is  agun  concentrated  and 
crystallized.  When  the  residuary  liquors  yield 
no  more  crystals,  chalk  is  added  to  take  np  the 
remaining  acid  as  a  tartrate  of  lime,  and  uiis  is 
turned  into  the  next  repetition  of  the  process. 
The  use  of  a  slight  excess  of  salphuric  acid  in 
decomposing  the  tartrate  of  lime  insures  the 
^odaction  of  the  finest  crystals  of  tartaric  acid. 
—Tartaric  add  is  chiefly  used  In  medicines,  and 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  In  the  latter  it 
is  employed  to  liberate  chlorine  f^om  bleaching 
powders,  so  that  it  may  produce  white  or  "  dis- 
charged" patterns  on  a  colored  ground.  In 
medidne  it  is  onployed  as  a  cheap  substitute 
tor  oitrio  add  or  for  lemonade,  its  solution 
sweetened  with  sugar  making  a  pleasant  cool- 
ing drink.  Its  use  in  effervesdug  drau^ts  is 
described  in  the  articles  Effebvxsoino  Pow- 
nnts  and  Rochblu  Sa.lt. — The  combinations 
of  tartaric  add  with  bases  are  numeroos,  and 
are  known  as  tartrates.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  are  described  under  the  heads  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  acid  being  bibasio  has  a 
tendency  to  form  double  salts,  of  which  8  va- 
rieties have  been  distinguished :  1,  those  con- 
taining protoxides  only;  2,  those  containing 
saaqoicHades  in  addition,  which  are  combined 
wUh  the  same  proportion  of  add  as  the  prot- 
oxide ;  and  8,  salts  analogoaa  to  tartar  emetio. 
In  general  the  chief  value  of  tiiese  compounds 
is  as  medicine,  though  several  are  used  in  calico 
printing  and  dyeing,  as  the  tartrate  of  chro- 
mium and  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  tin.  Of 
the  medicinal  tartrates,  one  much  used  as  an 
azodlttit  chalybeate  preparation  is  the  tartrate 
of  the  seaqniozide  of  Iron  and  potash,  obtdned 


in  transparent  scales  of  ruby  red  oolor,  whidk 
dissolve  readily  in  water.  A  tartrate  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  is  reoMnmended  by  Dr.  Ure,  and 
is  obtained  by  acting  on  dean  iron  filings  with 
a  solution  of  the  add.  It  is  a  pulverulent  aalt, 
insolable  in  water,  with  a  mild  chalybeate  taste. 

TABTABS,  or  Tatus,  one  of  the  three  great 
nomadic  races  which  occupy  the  table  lands  of 
Higher  Asia.  The  name  is  used  with  much  loose- 
ness by  travellers  and  historians,  and  is  ottem 
n>plied  indiscriminatdy  to  Tartars,  Turks,  and 
Tangoses;  bntthereseu^es<tf  B^nBat,Kla|h 
rotti,  and  Bitter  have  fully  settled  the  qnestiuL 
of  the  race  to  which  the  name  Tartar,  or  more 
properly  Tatar,  bdongs.  The  annals  of  China 
about  tite  commencement  of  the  9th  century 
speak  of  the  Ta-ta  as  a  nomadic  nation,  at  that 
tune  oooupying  a  re^n  W.  of  the  other  Mon- 

Kls  (for  .they  are  of  the  Uongolian  family)  near 
ike  Bonir-NoE,  in  the  basin  of  the  upper 
Amoor.  Thdr  nearest  neighbors  were  the 
Khitans,  a  people  of  Tungus  race,  who  were 
established  on  tne  northern  confines  of  China, 
and  wpear  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Uantottoos.  In  824  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Ehitans,  and  were  scattered ;  a  part  sub- 
mitting to  tiie  Ehitans,  others  mingling  witii 
the  eastern  Hoi^<^  but  the  larger  portion  fly- 
ing to  the  8.  W.  across  the  desert  (n  Gh>bi  and 
oocupyii^;  the  fertile  valleys  of  Yu-chan  around 
the  head  waters  of  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Hoang'ho  or  Tellow  river.  Here  they  lived  in 
friendship  with  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Oliina 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Kantchoos  conquered 
China  and  established  the  present  dynu^  in 
that  empire,  and  threatened  them  in  tiieir 
new  quarters,  when  they  returned  relactantiy 
to  their  former  home  on  the  upper  Amoor. 
Their  compulsory  ndgrations  had  made  them 
a  warlike  and  savage  race ;  and  possessing  vast 
numbers  of  horses,  they  often  descended  upon 
tiie  peaceable  Ohinese,  and  plundered  tbdr  vil- 
lages. The  tenor  wnioh  they  imparted  to 
these  people  led  them  to  denmninate  every 
robber  horde  Ta-ta  or  Ta-tohe,  and  thns  other 
Xongol  tribes,  Turks,  and  Tnnguses  came  to 
Tecdve  the  same  name.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1 8th  century  there  were  4  different 
tribes  which  the  Chinese  named  Ta-tche,  viz. : 
1,  the  White  Tartars,  probably  a  Turkish  tribe, 
ori^nally  from  the  Altu  mountains,  and  fDl- 
lowing  a  leader  named  Ala-Eoudi,  one  of  the 
prindpal  chiefs  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  identified 
by  Vogel  with  the  Ongnioud  tribe  of  the  pres- 
ent day ;  2,  the  Savage  Tartars,  slaves  of  the 
White  Tartars;  8,  the  Aquatic  Tartars,  whom 
Elaproth  eonudera  a  Tungus  tribe ;  and  4,  the 
Black  Tartarsj  the  tme  Tartar  race  fit»n  whom 
GengUa  Eban  qimng.  That  chief  is  generally 
said  to  have  given  to  the  motiey  assemblage 
of  tribes  who  followed  his  standard  the  name 
of  Mongols,  but  the  real  name  he  bestowed 
upon  them  was  Mog-ho  (the  audacious).  In 
the  new  empire  founded  by  Genghis  Khan,  the 
prindpal  officers  and  his  body  guard  alone  were 
Tartars,  while  tiie  rest  of  hu  army  and  fWfia 
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mre  oompoeed  of  Turks,  Tnngotes,  and  other 
UtHigol  tnbes.  The  reli^n  of  Genghis  Khan, 
a  monotheism  in  manr  particalars  aulogons  to 
*  Parseeism,  was  abandoned  by  his  grandson  Bata 
Khan  for  T-w^fti""-  Abont  a  century  later  the 
Tartar  princes  and  their  people  beoune  nomi- 
naJlf  Mohammedans,  thoo^  possessing  bnt 
dight  knowledgB  of  the  Eonu  or  its  prwc^>t8. 
After  the  cnunbling  of  tbe  empire  of^  Genghis 
Ehan,  the  varioos  natiou^litiesof  whiohit  was 
composed  were  called  hj  Hm  European  nations 
indiscriminately  Tartars,  tboogb  the  |;reater 
part  of  them  were  really  Tnrks.  In  China  the 
last  record  of  than  is  in  1604,  when  they  are 
s^  ta  bare  been  recently  ei^lled  teem  that 
empire  and  to  have  returned  to  their  nomad 
habits  in  the  desert  of  Gobi. — For  an  aooonnt  of 
the  Tartar  tongues,  see  Tdbabuh  LAirocAoas. 

TASTABUS,  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  a 
son  of  iBther  and  Gssa,  and  the  father  of  the 
^ants  TypbsBUS  and.  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad 
Tartarus  is  a  place  as  far  below  Hades  as 
hearen  is  above  the  earth,  and  there  by  later 
writers  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  are  said  to 
beponiahed.  By  the  later  po^  also  the  name 
is  <Aen  used  ^onymously  with  Hades. 

TABTABT,  or  Tuabt,  a  name  applied 
somewhat  vaguely  to  an  axteuMve  region  (rf 
ccmtral  Ansi  stretching  from  the  seas  of  Ji^tn 
and  Okhotsk  on  the  £.  to  the  Caspian  on  the  W . ; 
and  some  geographers  even  extend  the  term 
so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  eastern  Europe 
as  £tf  W.  as  the  river  Don.  Tartanr  in  its  most 
extended  sense  therefore  includes  Mantobooria, 
Ifongolia,  the  country  of  the  Ehalkas,  Soonga- 
ria,  and  E.  Toorkistan,  all  subject  to  China ;  In- 
dependent Toorkistan;  all  uie  southern  part 
of  the  Rosaian  possessions  in  Asia;  and  in  En- 
the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  govern- 
msnts  fii  Orenburg  Astrakhan,  EkatermosUv, 
the  Coasaok  provinces,  and  the  Crimea,  the 
Isit  of  which  »  sometimes  called  Little  Tarta- 
ly.  The  name  Tartaiy,  however,  is  generally  re- 
stricted  to  the  region  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  E. 
1^  the  seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Japan,  S.  China 
prmer,  Thibet,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia, 
and  W.  by  the  Oa^ian  sea ;  while  it  is  proper- 
ly applicable  to  the  western  part  oidy  of  this 
tNTitory,  known  as  Toorkistan.  (See  Tabtabs.) 

TABTINI,  GmssppB,  an  Italian  composer 
and  violinist,  bom  at  Fiaauo,  Istria,  in  1692, 
died  in  Padua  in  1770.  He  gave  up  law  and 
theolc^  to  gratify  bis  musical  propensities,  and 
soon  acquired  unrivalled  pronoiency  as  a  vio- 
linist. He  eloped  with  one  of  bia  pupils,  a 
handsome  young  lady  belongiiw  to  a  noble 
ftmilyi  and  to  avcod  their  wnwi  uved  for  some 
time  m  concealment  at  Assid,  bnt  was  finally  fi>r- 
gjven.  Such  was  the  admiration  elicited  by  his 
performance  that  be  was  styled  the  "  master  ot 
nations."  Among  his  celebrated  pupils  were 
Pagin,  La  Houssaye,  Pognani,  and  above  all 
Viotti.  His  most  remarkable  composition  is 
his  SoTiate  da  diablt^  or  "Tartini's  Dream," 
which,  as  he  related  to  Lalaude  the  astron- 
omer,  ne  wrote  on  awalceiung  from  a  dream  in 


which  he  had  heard  it  perfbrmed  by  the  devil 
in  consequence  of  a  bai^ain  struck  with  him. 

TAfiOHEREAtT,  Juia  Aurount,  a  French 
publicist  and  bibliographer,  bom  in  Tonrs,  Dec 
19,  1601.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris, 
became  a  contributor  to  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, and  published  a  new  and  full  editiMi 
of  Hoii6re*s  works  with  annotationa  (8  vola. 
Svo.,  1828-'4),  to  which  he  added  in  1826  bis 
YtijtMnBi^indtlavie  ettUi  owraget  de  Mo- 
Uin  ;  <Smrm  de  Boujfien  (2  vols.  Bvo.,  1827} ; 
Oorre^ondanM  litteraire  de  Orimm  et  de  Di- 
derot (16  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'80) ;  and  Biitoin  d* 
la  vieetdea  owraget  de  CorneUU  (8vo.,  1820; 
new  ed.,  186(Q.  After  the  revolution  ctf  1880 
he  was  am>ointed  secretary-general  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  Seine  and  master  of  requests  in 
the  coundl  of  state ;  but  dissatisfied  with  Louis 
Philippe's  policy,  he  gave  up  these  ofScesatthe 
end  of  a  few  months.  He  edited,  in  coqjunction 
with  M.  de  Monmerqu&  the  Hutoriettet  de 
Tallemant  det  Eiaux  (6  vols.  8vo.,  188&-'4),  and 
established  the  Sevue  ritrotpeetvoe^  a  periodical 
in  which,  frcsn  1888  to  1887,  be  published  a 
series  of  interestinghistorical  documents,  form- 
ing 80  vols.  8va  He  was  a  deputy  fiwn  1888 
to  1843,  and  sat  among  the  oppocdtion.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  revived  his  Bemu 
ritro^aeetite.  In  1861  be  fdded  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  after  the  eoup  d'itat  was  appointed 
assistant  administrator  of  the  imperial  library, 
and  especially  charged  with  compiling  the  cata- 
l<^e,  of  which  several  volumes  have  been 
pnnted. 

TASHEEND,  a  town  of  Independent  Toor- 
kistan, situated  near  the  Junction  of  two  smsll 
affluents  of  the  Sir  Daria  or  Jaxartes,  90  m.  N. 
W.  from  Ebokan;  pop.  variously  estimated 
from  40,000  to  100,000.  It  stands  in  a  fertile 
plain  covered  with  numerous  gardens,  is  but* 
rounded  by  a  high  wall  of  nnbnmed  bricks  19 
m.  in  chrouit,  and  is  entered  by  12  gates.*  A 
great  part  of  the  town  ccmnsts  of  houses  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  walls 
of  which  are  so  dose  together  that  only  narrow 
lanes  are  left  between.  The  houses  are  prin- 
cipally built  of  mud,  and  have  a  mean  appear- 
ance. The  reeddence  of  the  khan  consists  of  a 
castle  defended  by  walls  and  ditobes ;  and  there 
are  several  mosques,  a  bazaar,  numerous  col- 
leges, and  old  temples.  The  chief  manufactures 
oon^  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  iron^  and  gun- 
powder. An  extoisive  trade  is  earned  on  by 
means  of  caravans. 

TASMAN,  Abel  Jaitssbk,  a  Dutch  naviga- 
tor, bom  at  Hoom  about  1600,  died  probably 
on  bis  second  rajagfi  to  New  Guinea  and  New 
Holland.  In  16^  he  was  sent  by  Tan  Diemen, 
govemor-geueral  of  the  Dutch  East  India  com- 
pany, to  explore  the  extent  of  the  continent  of 
New  Holland.  He  set  sail  from  Batavia  on 
Aog.  14,  and  on  Nov.  24  discovered  the  island 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  governor-, 
general.  He  subsequently  discovered  New 
Zealand,  the  islands  of  the  Three  Kings,  the 
archipelago  of  the  Friendly  islands,  snd  that 
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of  the  Fwdee  idands,  and  retnmad  to  Batavia 
after  a  vojage  of  10  months.  On  Jan.  20, 
1644,  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  along  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  the 
details  of  which  are  unknown.  He  published 
a  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  which  was  re- 

Srinted  with  the  voyage  of  Ooreal  at  Amster- 
am  in  1723. 

TASIIANIA,  or  Van  Dnura'a  Land,  an  ial. 
and  and  Biitidi  ootonroff  Uie  8.  E.  extremitj  of 
Ansbralia,  iSrom  which  it  is  separated  by  Basses 
atralt,  between  lat.  40°  46'  and  48"  8fi'  &  and 
long.  144<*  60'  and  148*  20'  £. ;  greatest  length 
186  m.,  average  breadth  165  m. ;  area  estimat- 
ed at  27,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  89,977.  Be- 
side Hobarton,  the  oa^pital,  the  principal  towns 
are  Laonceston  and  Richmond.  The  shores  of 
Tasmania,  more  particularly  upon  the  S.  and 
W.  udes,  are  bold  and  ro^y,  but  on  the  N. 
there  are  several  sandy  beaches.  There  are 
many  excellent  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are 
those  of  Hobarton,  Launoeston,  Haoqnarrie, 
Port  Davy,  and  Swansea.  Bnme  island,  which 
lies  off  tiie  8.  coast,  forms  with  the  abores 
of  the  mainland  B'Entrecaateauz  channel  and 
Storm  bay,  in  both  of  which  there  are  nnmer- 
ous  anchorages.  Maria  island,  off  the  E.  coast, 
is  about  12  m.  long.  Scbonten  island,  abont  half 
its  length,  lies  N.  of  it  The  Fumeauz  islands 
are  situated  at  the  E.  entrance  of  Bass's  strait ; 
one  of  them  is  40  m.  long,  with  an  average 
In^sadth  of  9  m.,  and  another  is  20  m.  long  by  0 
broad.  The  Kent  group  lies  N.  of  the  Fnr- 
neaux  blands,  and  Banks's  strait,  wliioh  sepa- 
rates the  latter  from  Tasmania,  is  abont  10  m. 
wide.  All  these  islands,  beedde  several  small- 
er, are  dependencies  of  Tasmania.  Lighthouses 
have  been  erected  at  convenient  points  on 
them.  The  princip^  rivers  of  Tasmania  are 
the  Dwwent,  npon  the  estuary  of  which,  at  the 
head  of  Storm  bay,  the  o^tal  is  built,  and  tbe 
N.  Aid  8.  Esk.  the  estuary  of  which  is  called 
the  Tamar  and  Is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to 
Lannceston.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  prin- 
trfpal  of  which  is  the  great  Olarenoe  lake,  about 
100  m.  in  circuit,  though  only  16  m.  long,  sita- 
ated  90  m.  N.  W.  from  Hobarton. — AgrMtdeal 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  mountainous 
and  rugged.  The  principal  obain  has  a  mean 
height  of  about  8,600  feet,  with  several  peaks 
of  much  greater  altitude,  and  some  estimated 
at  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet.  The  river 
valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  there  are 
elevated  plains  toward  tiie  interior;  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  island  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly explored.  The  formation  of  the  clifi 
upon  the  coast  and  the  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior la  colomnar  basalt,  but  in  othw  plaoea 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  and  sedimentary 
strata  are  lately  developed.  Coal  has  been 
fraud  in  two  places,  but  the  quality  is  infeiwr. 
Gold,  ttlver,  copper,  and  lead  have  all  been 
found  in  small  quantities,  and  iron  ore  is  very 
abundant.  The  climate  is  much  colder  than 
&at  of  Australia,  but  there  is  a  oondderable 
difEerence  between  the  temperature  at  Hoba> 


toQ  on  the  S.  and  Launoeston  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  island.  In  summer  the  average  of  the 
thermometer  is  70*.  All  the  grains  onltivated 
in  temperate  r^ons  snooeed  wdl  in  Tasmania; 
and  v^etables  and  fruit  are  grown  in  great 
abundance.  There  are  eztenrive  ftx^sts,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  eucalyptus  pine  and  acacia, 
much  <tf  the  timbw  beh^  of  exoeUent  qnaKty 
for  cabinet  woil:  and  ship  building.  There  an 
also  large  tracts  of  pasture  land  weU  adapted 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  indigenous  animala 
are  chiefly  msrsupial,  like  those  of  Australia ; 
one  of  them,  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  called  tha 
thyladne,  Tasmanian  wolf^  or  native  tigM*,  is  the 
laivest  of  the  Anstralasian  camivora.  Whales, 
boui  black  an4  spermaoeti,  are  numerous  In 
the  a^joinii^  seas,  particularly  in  Bass's  stndt, 
and  the  fishery  is  prosecuted  with  mnoh  vigor; 
and  seals  frequent  the  shores  and  the  islands  in 
their  vicinity.  The  fish  found  in  the  inlets  and 
bays  upon  the  coast  are  of  excellmt  cmality,  and 
oysters  are  particularly  abundant.  All  the  do- 
mestic animals  of  Enn^  have  been  introdnoed, 
and  thrive  remarkably  well. — The  abori^nal 
inhabitanta  are  almost  extinct.  la  phyrical 
ohuracter  they  closely  resanUe  thme  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  greatest  difference  being  in  the  hair, 
Trhich  is  woolly  in  the  Tasmanian,  while  it  ia 
straight  or  curly  in  the  Anstralian.  When  the 
edonization  of  Tasmania  commenced,  the  na- 
tive population  was  estimated  at  8,000  or 
4,000;  and  at  that  time  the  abcHigines  were 
perfectly  inoffenmve.  But  the  colonists  being 
male  convicts,  and  no  proper  discipline  beii^ 
enforced,  the  natives  were  so  aggravated  1^ 
abuse  that  they  retaliated,  and  a  war  of  ex- 
termination arose.  In  1849  there  were  only 
12  men,  28  women,  and  1  child  remaining  of 
unmixed  blood,  who  were  settled  in  comfort- 
able dwellingti  near  Hobarton;  and  in  1869 
there  were  remaining  only  6  old  men  and  9  old 
women.— Li  1848  neariy  athird  AT  the  popnla- 
Hxm  were  or  had  hem  convicts;  and  flionrit 
toansportati<Hi  to  tiie  island  has  ceased,  tibe 
mond  effects  must  long  continue  to  be  folL 
Agricnltore  has  made  con^derable  progress. 
The  Tasmanian  wheat  is  of  vny  superior  quali- 
fy, and  46  bushels  to  the  acre  is  oonsido^  an 
average  crop.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  large^, 
and  exported  to  Australia.  The  prinapal  ex- 
ports are  wool,  whale  oil  and  bone,  provisions, 
different  sorts  of  bark,  and  kangaroo  sldns. 
Tliere  is  an  excellent  road  186  m.  long  crossing 
the  island  between  Hobarton  and  Lwonceston ; 
and  steamers  sail  daily  between  the  latter  place 
and  Kelboume,  and  at  longer  intervals  from 
Hobarton  to  both  Ifelboiirne  and  Sydney. 
There  are  numerous  sduxds  both  pablio  and 

Srivate.  A  bishop  of  Tasmania  was  appt^nted 
1 1842,  whose  diocese  ineludes  the  island  and 
its  dependfflioies.  There  are  newspapers  pub- 
lished at  the  capital  and  Lannceston.  The 
constitution  and  laws  are  similar  to  those  cf 
New  South  Wales  and  the  other  colonies  d 
Australia. — ^Tasmania  was  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  navigatM-  Abel  Jansaa  Tasman  in  164% 
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who  named  it  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  honor  of 
th«  Dntch  governor  of  tiie  £ast  Indiee.  Ita 
diaooverer  aamKwed  it  to  foim  a  part  of  th« 
maiiiluid  of  Aoitralia,  as  did  also  Oook,  its  next 
T^tor,  Tbo  coasted  altmg  part  of  its  shore  in 
1T69.  Bass,  in  1707.  was  ttie  first  to  diaoorer 
its  separation  from  Anstralia  by  the  strait  tJiat 
bears  nis  name.  The  year  fallowing  the  island 
was  cironmnavigated  by  Bass  and  flinders.  In 
1808  a  detachment  of  soldiers  with  a  nnmber 
oi  convicts  were  sent  from  Sydney  to  take 
poaocBsion  of  the  island.  They  formed  a  set^ 
tlemeot  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Derwent,  and  in 
the  following  year  Ool.  Collins  arrived  and  re- 
moved the  establishment  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  muned  the  place  Bobart  Town 
(now  Hobarton),  in  oompUment  to  Lord  Ho* 
hart,  at  that  time  the  British  secretory  for  the 
colonies.  The  same  year  another  establish- 
ment was  formed  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ta- 
mar.  The  ports  of  Van  Diem«i*B  Land  were 
flrstopened  to  foreign  venels  in  1&18;  andUte 
first  free  emigrants  arrived  in  the  ctdmy  in 
1819.  In  18B4  Van  IKemen*s  Land  was  sep- 
arated from  New  Sonth  Wales  and  became  an 
independent  colony.  In  1861  convict  trans- 
portation to  this  island  was  abolished,  and  the 
name  was  offidally  changed  to  Tasmania. 

TASSO,  Bbsnabdo,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in 
Bca^amo  in  149S,  died  in  Ostiglia  in  1569. 
Having  early  lost  bis  father,  he  was  bronght 
Dp  by  bis  nnole  the  bishop  of  Recanati,  and  af- 
ter 1620  lived  for  several  years  in  varioos  cities 
of  upper  Italy.  In  1626  Gnido  Rangone,  gen- 
eral of  the  pope,  took  him  into  bis  service  as 
secretary.  In  ISSl  he  became  attached  to 
Ferrante  San  Severino,  prince  of  Salerno,  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
Caurlea  V.  against  Ttuds  in  1684,  waa  sent  in 
1687  to  Spain  on  pnUic  bonness,  and  after  re- 
tunlng  to  H^lea  married  a  yoong  and  beanti- 
ftil  heiress,  with  whom  he  retired  to  Sorrento. 
The  prince  of  Salemo  having,  in  conseqaeoce 
of  p<»itical  tronbles,  been  declared  a  rebel  and 
bis  estates  confiscated,  Tasso  shared  in  his  mis- 
fortnnes,  and  daring  ute  remainder  of  his  life 
was  forced  to  travel  from  one  ooart  to  another, 
his  services  ill  rewarded,  and  forcibly  separated 
from  hia  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  He 
passed  to  the  ooort  of  the  dnke  of  TTrbino,  and 
afterward  to  that  of  the  dnke  of  Mantua,  who 
made  him  governor  of  Ostiglia.  Bernardo  was 
tiie  most  prominent  poet  of  his  time,  yet  his 
name  has  been  almost  forgotten  in  tiie  snperior 
C^U>ry  of  his  stm.  His  great  est  work  is  a  heroio 
ramanee  entitled  VAmadigi^  founded  «i  Ae 
story  of  Amadis  de  Oanl.  It  was  written 
about  1640,  pablished  la  1660,  and  contains  100 
cantos.  One  of  the  episodes  detached  from 
the  main  poem  was  expended  into  a  poem 
eaSed  Horidante,  published  after  his  death  by 
his  son.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  sonnets, 
odes,  h^mns,  and  lyrics,  and  mnch  of  his  minor 
poeti  y  IS  exceedingly  beantiftil.  There  are  also 
ft  Disoonrse  on  Poetry"  and  "  Three  Books  of 
Letters"  written  by  Um. 


TASSO,  ToKjTTATO,  an  Italian  poet,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Sorrento,  Uarch  11, 
1644,  died  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio  near 
Borne,  April  25, 1696.  On  his  father's  depart- 
ure he  renuuned  with  his  mother,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Jesnit  school  of  Nicies,  where  he 
app&ed  himself  with  great  avidity  to  the  study 
of  Latinf  Greek,  rii^rie,  and  poetry.  In 
1664  his  ftiher  returned  to  Bcone,  whitiier 
Torquato  was  summoned,  and  where  he  pur- 
sued bis  studies  nntil  1656,  in  which  year  the 
Spanish  troops  under  the  duke  of  Alva  march- 
ed into  the  Oampagna,  and  for  safety  he  was 
sent  to  Bergamo.  In  1667,  rejoining  his  father 
at  Pesaro,  he  attracted  the  favor  of  the  dnke 
of  Urbino,  who  had  him  educated  along  with 
his  own  son.  In  May,  1569,  he  went  to  Ven- 
ice, and  while  in  that  city  devoted  himself  to 
tiie  study  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  there 
also  imbibed  that  emulation  of  Ariosto  which 
be  says  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  Hla 
father  chose  for  him  the  profession  law,  and 
in  1660  sent  him  to  the  nniverrity  of  Padua, 
where  at  the  end  of  10  months  he  produced 
the  epic  poem  (rf  "Binaldo."  The  news  of 
Torqaato's  act  was  gentiy  broken  to  his  father, 
who  after  reading  the  manuscript  no  longer 
thoagfat  of  opposing  his  son's  inctinationa,  and 
with  his  consent  the  work  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1662.  It  was  received  throngbont 
Italy  with  great  favor,  and  its  young  author  of 
17  was  everywhere  called  by  tine  name  of  Tas- 
^0,  the  dear  littie  Tasso.  He  now  gave  up 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  applied  himself  to 
poetry  and  philosophy.  In  1662  he  removed 
to  the  univerfflty  of  Bologna,  and  there  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  the 
onuades.  Having  been  aooused  oi  writing  Bfr> 
tirical  verses  on  aeversl  soholara,  be  was  ar- 
rested and  tried;  and  though  acquitted,  he  re- 
sented his  treatment  so  h%faly  that  he  soon 
left  that  city.  While  at  Oorre^o  on  the  way 
to  join  his  fikther,  he  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Scipione  Gonzaga  to  return  to 
Padua,  and  become  a  member  of  the  accade- 
mia  degli  eterid,  which  had  just  been  founded. 
Here  he  resumed  his  old  studies,  and  as  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  his  great  work,  he  wrote  his 
three  celebrated  discourses  on  epic  poetry, 
which  were  not  published  until  1672.  Here 
dso  he  began  the  vntMaZemnM  2i&erafa.  Learn- 
ing that  tiie  cardinal  Luigi  d'Este  would  re- 
e^ve  him  among  his  attendants,  he  went,  In 
Oct.  1666,  to  Ferrara,  renowned  throi^hout 
Europe  for  the  magnifioence  of  its  duoal  court, 
and  at  that  tfane  more  than  usually  brilliant 
with  tiid  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Al- 
fonso d^Este  with  the  archduchess  Barbara  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
The  departure  of  the  cardinal  for  Borne  on  the 
death  of  Pius  V.  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations,  and  be  now  made  the  ac- 
^udntance  of  the  two  princesses,  who  were  dea- 
tmed  to  have  so  important  an  influence  on  his 
after  Itfe.  Lucreria  d'Este  was  at  that  time  81 
years  old,  and  her  dster  Eleonora  one  year 
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Toonger;  but  both  were  extremely  beaatifal 
m  person,  and  pofisessed  of  culdrated  minds. 
'With  them  he  soon  became  a  favorite,  and  hj 
them  was  made  acqniunted  with  th^r  brother 
Duke  Alfonso,  and  was  admitted  to  hb  table 
along  wiUi  the  noblest  coortiers.  Abont  this 
time  he  also  pud  coort  to  one  of  the  reigning 
beauties  of  Ferrara,  named  Luorezia  Bende- 
dio,  and  on  her  aoconnt  defended  in  the  acad- 
emy against  all  disputants,  in  the  manner  of 
the  age,  60  amatory  theses,  with  great  ingenu* 
ity  and  ability.  Li  Sept  1669,  he  was  oaUad  to 
the  deathbed  of  his  &uier,  wnioh  was  fidlowed 
by  a  dangeroni  illoMs  ca  his  own.  In  the 
^ring  of  1670  Lncrezia  d'Este  was  married  to 
the  dnke  of  TTrbino,  and  Tasso  from  this  time, 
thrown  more  freely  and  constantly  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Eleonora,  began  to  manifest  his  passitm 
in  stn^s  which,  however  goarded,  could  not 
hide  the  character  of  his  feelings.  In  the  epi- 
sode of  Oliodo  and  Sbfronia,  ioterwoven  with 
the  main  story  of  the  *'  Jerusalem  Delivered," 
it  was  not  hard  to  recognize  the  portraits  of 
Eleonora  and  the  devoted  lover  who  feared 
much,  hoped  little,  and  presumed  on  nothing. 
In  1670  he  followed  his  patron  the  cardinal  to 
France,  and  was  received  with  much  distinc- 
tion at  the  court  of  CSiarlA  IX.,  bat  lost  the 
&Tor  of  tiie  cardinal ;  and  as  his  hangh^  sfdrit 
was  fli  calcnlated  to  brook  neglect  and  dis- 
fdeasure,  he  abruptly  returned  to  Bome,  and 
there  made  application  to  the  princess  Eleono- 
ra and  her  nster  to  be  received  into  the  service 
of  Alfonso.  This  was  easily  effected,  and  for 
the  performance  of  merely  nominal  duties  he 
received  a  pension  of  15  crowns  of  gold  a 
month.  In  the  intervals  of  time  spent  in  per- 
fecting his  great  epic,  he  composed  in  two 
months  hia  pastoral  drama  of  Aminta,  which 
was  represented  in  1678  at  Ferrara  wit^  great 
magnificence.  It  was  received  thronghout  Italy 
wiui  unboanded  enthusiasm,  and  for  sever^ 
years  after  it  was  published  scarcely  any  thing 
but  pastoral  dramas  was  written  in  that  eonu- 
t^.  In  1078  he  visited  Twao  at  tiie  request 
of  the  duchess  of  TJrluio,  and  on  his  return 
began  the  tragedy  of  ibrrimmdo;  but  at  the 
same  time  laboring  constantly  on  the  opto,  he 
at  len^  finished  it  in  1578.  Now  began  those 
calamities  which  never  afterward  ceased  to 
hannt  his  footsteps.  His  dtnation  at  court 
had  for  some  time  been  made  unpleasant  by 
the  intrigues  and  calmnnios  of  enemies;  and 
he  determined  to  leave  Ferrara  as  sooq  as  his 
poem  was  published,  sending  it  In  the  mean 
while  to  Rome  to  be  revised  by  some  of  his 
friends.  These  critics,  who  judged  poetry  not 
by  any  rules  of  taste,  but  by  mutilated  quota- 
tiops  from  Aristotle,  imperfectly  understood 
and  ahsnrdly  misapplied,  infiicted  constant  tor- 
tore  npon  the  poet  by  their  frivolous  and  often 
oontraoictory  objeoUons,  and  by  the  delay  of 
pnblication  thus  caused.  Being  permitted  by 
Alfonso  to  make  a  visit  to  Bome,  while  there 
he  received  overtores  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Ifodioi,  afterward 


grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  between  whose  hoon 

and  that  of  Este  there  was  a  bitter  eumitj. 
Although  Tasso  did  not  acoept  of  the  offer,  his 
consideration  of  it  exposed  itim  to  the  chai^ 
of  ingratitude,  and  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ontrage  and 
WTon^  he  afterward  suffered ;  but  on  his  re- 
turn m  1676  he  was  received  with  the  same 
£avor  as  of  old  at  the  court.  Anxions  for  a 
pretext  to  leave  Ferrara,  he  applied  for  the 
office  of  historiogr^dier  of  the  house  of  Este, 
made  vacant  by  the  deatii  of  Pigna;  but,  em- 
trary  to  his  expectations  and  greatly  to  his  ehft- 
grin,  his  request  was  granted.  His  poem  now 
also  underwent  a  second  and  more  merciless 
revision  by  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  a  poem  treat- 
ing of  a  sul^ect  so  sacredj  objected  to  the  intro- 
dnotion  of  any  thing  relating  to  love  or  enchant- 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  gam  any  profit  from  his 
work  Tasso  was  obliged  tc  submit  to  the  muti- 
lation of  these  paw^ges.  In  addition  to  the 
pfdn  hte  quick  senmbutiee  suffered  by  the  re- 
vision of  his  poem,  he  found  about  this  time 
that  the  chest  in  which  his  private  papers  were 
kept  had  been  opened  by  one  of  the  conrtiera, 
who,  Hanso  suspects,  set  in  circulation  the  story 
of  Taaso's  secret  love  for  Elecmora.  Ueetui^ 
him  in  the  oour^ard,  an  altercation  ensued,  in 
which  the  poet  stmdk  his  opponent,  who  at 
that  tame  did  not  resent  the  blow,  but,  having 
collected  his  brothers,  attacked  him  shortly 
afterward  from  behind.  Cowardice  was  not  a 
&ult  of  Tasso,  who  defended  himself  so  vig«r- 
onsly  as  to  put  all  the  ruffians  to  fiigfat  The 
oircnmstanoe  caused  him  trouble,  however,  and 
his  disqniet  was  much  increased  by  hearing 
that  surreptitious  copies  of  his  poem  were  print- 
ing in  various  cities  of  Italy.  This  thretdened 
not  only  his  pecuniary  pro^>ects,  but  his  fame, 
as  none  but  mutilated  editions  would  necessari- 
ly be  published.  Although  an  order  was  pro- 
cured from  the  pope  to  sedze  all  printed  oopieB, 
and  to  intist  upon  the  rest<»«Uon  of  those  which 
had  been  solcLit  did  not  aoffioe  to  remove  his 
melancholy.  He  was  tormented  with  the  sns- 
pidon  of  the  conduct  of  Alfbnso's  oonrtim 
H>parently  with  too  much  reason,  and  fimded 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  heresy  to  the  in- 
qmsition.  At  length,  one  evening  in  June,  1677,' 
he  is  said  to  have  run  with  his  drawn  daggw 
at  one  of  the  servants  in  the  chamber  oi  the 
duchess  of  Urbino,  and  in  oonseqnence  was 
confined  to  his  ro<Hns  by  order  of  the  duke. 
In  regard  to  heresy  he  was  examined  by  the 
inquisitor  of  Ferrara,  who  assured  him  that  he 
was  a  good  and  fjaithftd  Oatholic,  and  freely 
absolved  him  from  all  accusation.  The  dnke 
now  forbade  bis  writing  either  to  himself  or  to 
the  dnchess  of  Urbino;  and  on  the  of 
June  20, 1677,  Tasso  fled  trom  Ferrara,  leaving 
bel^nd  him  bis  books  and  manuscripts.  He 
made  his  way  through  by-roada  and  lonely 
paths  to  Sorrento,  where  Lis  widowed  sister^ 
whom  Tasso  had  not  met  since  he  was  a  child, 
rei^ded  with  her  two  children;  and  for  nearfy 
a  year  he  lived  hapidly  with  hax  in  retirenuut. 
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TSnSer  the  charming  sky  of  Bmwto  his  health 
rapidly  retiimed,  and  the  desire  of  rerisiting  Fer- 
rara  took  possesnon  of  him.  To  the  dnke  and 
the  two  princesses  he  wrote  letters  entreating 
to  be  restored  to  favor;  bat  no  replj  was  re- 
tamed  except  by  Eleonora,  whose  answer  gave 
no  hope  of  success.  He  then  went  to  Borne, 
and  oontinned  his  Boli<»tations;  and  an  on- 
graoions  permission  was  finallj  accorded,  bnt 
he  was  told  that  he  must  recognize  the  melan- 
choly humor  under  which  he  was  suffering, 
and  allow  himself  to  be  cored  by  his  physioiana. 
He  acceded  to  every  thing,  and  retomed;  bnt 
bis  writings  were  retained,  and  he  binudf 
was  treated  with  indignity,  till  at  last,  with 
hopes  baffled  and  expectations  disappointed, 
he  a  second  time  quitted  Ferrara.  After  wan- 
dering from  city  to  dty,  and  being  obliged,  in 
order  to  snpply  his  necessities,  to  sell  the  ^Id 
collar  and  ruby  rings  which  had  been  given 
him  in  former  years  by  the  princess  Lucrezia, 
he  finally  went  to  the  court  of  Urbino,  where 
he  found  for  a  time  a  quiet  refbge ;  and  in  a 
letter  describing  his  condition  he  uses  the  ex- 
pression of  Themistooles,  that  he  would  have 
been  undone  if  he  had  not  been  ruined.  But 
soon,  suspecting  danger,  he  suddenly  left  Ur- 
bino to  go  to  the  court  of  the  dnke  of  Savoy. 
At  Turin  he  was  howitably  received  at  the  pw- 
aoe  of  the  marquis  fllippo  d'Este,  and  by  him  in- 
troduced to  Dnke  Oharles  Emanuel.  Here  be 
might  have  lived  in  security  and  honor;  but  his 
poem  and  his  heart  were  both  in  Ferrara.  On 
occasion  of  Alfonso's  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  he  set  out  against  the 
advice  of  all  his  friends  for  the  Ferrarese  court, 
where  be  arrived  in  March,  1679,  on  the  day 
before  tiie  expected  coming  of  the  new  consort 
Ho  one  welcomed  Tasso,  no  ouenoticed  bim ;  the 
courtiers  treated  him  with  neglect,  the  servants 
with  insolence ;  the  duke  would  not  see  him, 
nor  allow  him  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  priuoesses;  and  his  manuscripts  were  not 
fAna.  np.  At  last,  outraged  and  indignant,  he 
broke  finrtii  into  bitter  ezweaaions  i^ianst  the 
^dnke,  exdaiming  that  boUi  he  and  his  oonrtierB 
were  a  mean  ana  worthless  crew  of  thieves  and 
ungrateful  wretches.  Orders  were  immediately 

Sivm  that  the  poet  should  be  taken  to  the 
ospitalof  St  Anna,  where  he  was  placed  under 
strict  guard,  and  treated  as  a  pau|>er  and  a 
madman.  This  unexpected  and  terrible  blow 
threw  Taaso  for  several  days  into  a  state  of 
stupor;  and  even  when  he  recovered,  the  pros- 
pect of  perpetual  imprisonment  among  the  hid- 
eous sights  and  sounds  of  a  madhouse  threat- 
ened to  unsettle  his  mind.  To  the  dnke  and  the 
princesses  he  appealed  for  release  in  two  bean- 
tifbl  poems ;  but  the  former  would  not  and  the 
latter  could  not  help  him.  The  intercessions  of 
the  emperor  Bndolph,  of  the  cardinal  Albert 
of  Austria,  and  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  were 
of  no  avail ;  to  all  their  entreaties  the  duke  re- 
plied that  it  was  only  hia  intention  to  benefit  and 
rare  Tasso.  The  nnhappy  poet,  condemned  to 
a  nemingly  bopdess  oaptivi^,  began  to  feel 


his  mind  ^ve  way.  From  this  state  he  partial- 
ly recovered  toward  the  end  of  1B60;  but  about 
tbe  same  time  his  feelings  were  again  wounded 
by  the  publication  at  Venice  of  a  pirated  copy 
of  10  cantos  of  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered"  in  a 
mutilated  state.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
protested  against  this  outrage,  which  deprived 
him  of  all  hope  of  profit  from  his  works;  and 
turning  to  other  pursuits  to  drown  the  tboughts 
of  bis  misfortunes,  he  wrote  the  "  Dialogue  of 
the  Father  oia.  Family,"  and  made  a  collection 
of  hia  later  fngttiTe  poems,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  two  pnncessee.  On  Feb.  10, 
1S81,  Eleonwa  died.  In  the  44th  year  of  her 
age.  Her  death  affected  him  deeply,  but  he 
made  no  public  expression  of  his  sorrow.  Of 
the  numerous  el^es  commemorating  her  vir- 
tues, not  one  was  written  by  him.  In  the 
mean  while  7  editions  of  his  poem  were  pub- 
lisbed  the  first  year,  and  all  Italy  was  ftat  of 
his  praise.  Fortunes  were  made  by  others  out 
of  the  work,  while  the  poet  himself  languish- 
ed in  prison ;  yet  indireotiy  it  waa  of  benefit, 
as  it  establidied  his  fame  more  firmly,  and 
caused  him  to  be  treated  with  less  rigor ;  and 
his  cell  became  a  centre  of  attraction  to  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  ttf  Europe.  In  10^ 
bis  £omi  was  publi&bed  under  the  editorial 
sapervision  of  Gnariid.  A  lUowry  controve:^ 
carried  <m  at  this  period  between  the  oeeods- 
mia  deUa  crutca  and  Tasso  and  his  iriends  in 
defence  of  his  epic  resulted  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter,  although  it  was  the  means  of  brin|^ 
ing  the  former  into  notice.  But  both  the  phys- 
ioid  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  poet  now 
began  to  give  way.  Strange  appantions  ap- 
peared to  Ms  si^ht,  glittering  lights  danced  be- 
fore bis  eye^  hideous  noises  rang  in  his  ears, 
and  distresemg  viuons  disturbed  his  sleep. 
His  debility  finally  culminated  in  a  fever  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  the  physicians  despfured 
of  his  life,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  now  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  his  release  on  condition 
that  Alfonso  ^ould  be  secured  firom  all  re- 
prisal. In  July,  1586,  the  poet  wmt  out  of 
the  gates  of  St.  Anna,  after  a  eq}tiTi^  of  over 
7  years.  The  reason  for  "his  imprisonment  has 
never  been  known,  and  has  been  a  source  <tf 
perplexity  to  all  the  biographers  and  historians. 
Faustini  ascribes  it  to  the  duke^s  desife  to  cure 
him  of  a  fistula ;  Serassi  to  the  angry  words 
spoken  by  the  poet  on  his  last  return  to  Fer- 
rara; and  Kuratori  declares  that  Taaso  was 
fii^ty,  not  mad,  and  cannot  divine  the  grounds 
of  Alfonso's  severity.  These  three  were  pen- 
sioned officers  of  the  house  of  Este.  Man  so, 
Tasso's  intimate  friend,  does  not  know  the 
cause;  GingueuS  attributes  the  imprisonment 
to  the  prevKtuB  attempt  of  the  poet  to  abandon 
tiie  serrioe  of  the  house  of  Este  for  that  of 
the  Medid ;  Black,  the.  I!i>gliBh  biogri^er, 
ascribes  it  to  insanity ;  and  tirabosohi,  hue  li- 
brarian of  Modena,  denies  altogether  the  ri^d 
confinement,  and  thanks  Alfonso  for  consulting 
"  the  honor,  health,  and  advantage  of  Tasso 
in  bis  retreat,  who  evinced  his  continual  ob- 
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stinao7  hj  oonsidering  blmsdlf  a  prisoner." 
There  is  moreover  an  ominons  erasTire  in  all 
of  the  poet's  mannscripts  or  copies  of  his  man- 
uscripts which  reftr  to  this  wal^wsL  Tn  188S 
Bodni,  pnrfbasor  of  bdles-lettns  in  tiie  tinWerri- 
(7  of  Pisa,  who  snperintended  the  best  and  most 
complete  edidon  of  Taaso's  works,  published 
an  essay  entitled  Saggio  $ugli  arnon  di  Tor~ 
quota  ToMO,  e  ntUe  eavae  della  »ua  pHgionia,  in 
whidi  he  attempted  to  prore,  principally  from 
the  poet's  own  sonnets  and  letters,  that  Tasso 
was  a  favored  lover  of  Eleonora ;  that  to  pre- 
vent the  scandal  which  woold  naturally  fol- 
low, he  was  ordered  by  Alfonso  to  pretend 
madness ;  and  that  when  he  broke  all  terms 
with  the  honse  of  Este  he  was  imprisoned. 
Rosinl  ably  maintained  his  irroand  against  the 
attacks  of  the  partisans  of  the  family, 
then  rnling  at  Hodena ;  bat  the  qnestion  yet 
remtuns  to  be  definitely  settied.  After  his  re- 
lease, Taaso  firrt  went  to  tiie  ooart  of  Hantoa, 
«id  here  finidted  in  1588  his  tragedy  of  "  Tor^ 
rismondo,  King  of  tiie  Qotlu."  £a  Kai^ 
where  he  spent  mneh  of  his  time,  he  made  the 
aeqnalntance  of  Manso,  his  fntnre  biographer. 
Everywhere  throoghont  Italy  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  honor.  A  siogalar  and  striking 
instance  of  this  occnrred  in  1692,  when  the 
company  with  which  he  was  travelling  from 
Naples  to  Home  stopped  at  Hola  di  Gafita 
from  dread  of  Marco  di  Bolarra,  a  bandit  chief- 
tain. As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  that  Tasso 
was  at  Mola,  he  sent  him  his  compliments, 
ofi'ering  htm  a  free  passage  and  protection  on 
the  way,  and  assnring  him  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers wonld  be  proud  to  execute  his  orders. 
The  poet  declined  Che  offer  on  the  ground  of 
tbe  indelicacy  of  lesring  his  companions; 
whereupon  Soiarra  sent  word  that  on  bis  ao- 
connt  he  wonld  leave  the  way  open  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  and  the  journey  was  ac- 
cordingly made  in  safety.  In  169S  his  QtrvMar- 
Umme  eoTujuittata,  finished  the  year  previoas, 
was  pnblished  at  Rome.  Though  highly  suc- 
cess ful,it  never  rivalled  the  reputation  of  tbe 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered but  Taaso  always  ob- 
stinately preferred  this  second  creation  of  his 
genius  to  his  first,  and  subsequently  wrote  the 
Qiudizio  ("Judgment"),  to  correct  the  taste 
of  those  who  deemed  the  latter  superior.  In 
1691  he  was  invited  to  Some  to  reoeive  in  the 
capitol  tbe  laurel  crown,  and  on  Ntrr.  10  ar- 
rived in  that  dty.  On  aoeonnt  of  tiie  stoimi- 
ness  of  the  season,  the  ceremony,  whicb  was 
intended  to  surpass  aU  former  pageants,  waa 
deferred  nntil  spring.  In  spite  his  foiling 
health  he  completed  during  the  ensolug  winter 
his  poem  in  blank  verse  entitled  R  mando  ere- 
ato,  or  «  The  Seven  Days  of  Creation,"  Tasso 
had  felt  for  some  time  that  his  end  was  drawing 
nigh,  and  in  April,  1596,  he  was  removed  at 
his  own  dosire  to  the  convent  of  St.  Onofrio. 
There  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and 
was  informed  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 
He  manifested  no  alarm,  but  thanked  the  phy- 
tadaa  tor  tidings  so  agreeat^  and  retuned 


blanks  to  Heaven  that  after  a  life  so  tempes- 
tnous  be  hod  been  bron^t  to  a  calm  haven. 
The  pope  granted  bim  tbe  noasaal  flavor  of  a 
idenacy  Inaolgence,  and  Tasso  and  that  "  tiua 
was  tiie  efaariot  upon  whidi  he  hoped  to  go 
orowaed,  not  with  lanrd  aa  a  poet  into  t£e 
oaidtoL  but  with  glory  as  a  saint  to  heaven." 
He  refbsed  to  make  m  will,  as  he  said  he  had 
rery  little  to  leave ;  ai^  would  not  dictate  his 
epitaph,  as  a  plain  stone  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  him.  Of  bis  friend  the  cardinal  Oin- 
thio  Aldobrandini  he  earnestly  b«^^  that  he 
would  collect  all  tbe  copies  of  his  works  and 
born  them ;  and  the  last  hours  of  the  dying 
man  were  not  disturbed  by  a  refusal  to  do 
that  which  was  impossible.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  abont  18  years 
^terward  an  elegant  monument  was  raised  to 
his  memory  by  Uie  cardinal  Bonifado  Bevilao- 
qoa. — The  Genualmme  Kberata  is  the  great 
epic  of  modem  Europe.  Its  sat^jeot  la  the  last 
campaign,  under  Qodfk^  of  Bouillon,  of  the 
first  crusade  (1099),  and  Its  principal  personages 
are  the  Ohristian  knights  Godfrey,  Tancred,  and 
Rinaldo,  the  female  warrior  Olorinda,  tbe  ^en^ 
tie  Ermkiia,  md  the  beautiful  sorceress  Armida, 
The  unity  of  action  is  perfect,  yet  tbe  incidents 
are  varied  and  the  scenes  and  images  are  almost 
oonstwtly  changing.  Tbe  diction  is  graoefbl, 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  poem  except  the 
.£neid  which  has  so  few  weak  or  tedions  pages. 
Many  instances  of  tbe  £alse  taste  of  tbe  time  are 
apparent;  the  supemotoral  machinery  is  too 
prominent;  and  the  prevailing  infinence  of 
love  over  the  actions  of  the  heroes  has  given  a 
soft  voluptuooB  tinge  to  the  whole  poem,  which, 
however  <duirmii^  to  the  reader,  is  little  in  ao- 
cordauoe  with  tbe  true  character  ttf  the  atonn^ 
bi<ndent8  and  fiery  knij^ta  whom  tiie  poet  has 
attempted  to  portr^.— The  life  of  Tasso  was 
early  written  by  Sunso,  and  forms  the  last 
volume  of  Bosini's  edition  of  his  works  (88  vols. 
8vo.,  Pisa,  1821-'82).  Another  life,  written  by 
Serasst  (Rome,  1785),  a  partisan  of  the  house  of 
Este,  has  been  followed  in  great  measure  by 
Black,  tbe  English  biographer  (2  vols.  4to., 
Edinbaivb,  1810),  especially  in  the  denial  of  the 
story  of  nis  love  for  Eleonora.  This  was  not 
only  affirmed  by  Kan  so,  but  was  generallybe- 
lieved  at  the  timet  and  as  early  as  1608  J.  Eliot 
in  his  Orthoepeia  QaUiea  said  quaintly  of  Tasso : 
"  This  youth  fell  mad  for  the  love  of  an  Italian 
lass,  descended  of  a  great  house,  when  I  was  in 
Italy."  The  anl^eot  is  ftilly  treated  in  "ISie 
Love  and  Uadness  of  Tasso,"  by  R.  H.  Wilde 
^  vols.,  New  Yoric,  1841).  There  have  been 
Englidi  translations  of  Tasso  by  Fsdrfax,  Hool^ 
Broadhead,  Hont,  and  Wiffen.  AU  his  writ- 
ings have  not  yet  been  published,  but  scnne 
hitJierto  unedited  appeared  at  Lucca  in  168T-*8 
under  the  title  of  ^mtMcritto  ttudito. 

TASSONI,  Alksbandho,  an  Italian  critic  and 
poet,  born  in  Kodena  in  1566,  died  there  in 
1686.  He  studied  law,  in  1697  went  to  Rome 
and  became  tbe  secretary  of  Cardinal  Ascanio 
Ckdonno,  and  published  in  1600  bis  OMtitU' 
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mM  •qpra  U  Parana^  In  which  be  snt^eeted 
tiiat  poet  to  serere  eridoBm.  In  1618  he  pnb- 
Sdiea  his  PnuieK  diveni.  In  IMS  he  ww 
DUide  conncillor  to  Duke  Francis  I.  of  Eete,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Modena.  The 
work  hj  which  he  is  generallj  known  is  bis 
mock-heroic  poem  La  teeckia  rapitOy  "The 
of  the  Bncket,"  which  describes  taie  of 
Ae  pett;^  wars  waged  between  Uodena  and 
Bolc^a,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  former  city 
had  carried  off  a  backet  fi'om  within  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  latter.  His  life  has  been  written 
hj  Gironi  and  Hnratori,  and  a  selection  from 
his  letters  was  pnbUshed  at  Venice  in  1887- 
TASTE,  in  philosophy.  See  .Aaranun,  and 

BUTJTT. 

TASTE,  the  sense  hj  which  we  distingoiah 
the  Bq>id  properties  of  bodies,  throagh  the  sen- 
sory apparatus  sitaated  in  the  month,  Thoo^ 
Ae  tongno  takes  the  principal  cognizance  ot 
gnstatray  sensatioua,  the  soft  palate  and  iti 
arebes  and  the  &iices  share  in  this  ofBce ;  the 
MpQlary  tmparatas  will  be  noticed  nnder 
ToHQtrB.  The  nerves  of  taste  are  the  lingn^ 
branch  of  the  trifacial  or  6th  psir  of  cerebral 
nerves,  distributed  to  the  upper  snrfisce  and 
front  of  the  tongne,  and  the  glossopharTngeal, 
which  snpplies  the  edges  and  lower  snrfaoe ; 
the  latter  is  also  regarded  as  the  nerve  bj  which 
dkagreeable  impressions,  prodacing  nansea  and 
Tomitiiig,  are  propagat^  to  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. These  so  caUed  nerves  of  taste  min- 
ister also  to  common  sensation,  and  are  excited 
to  pain  when  th^  tmnks  are  pressed,  in  which 
&9J  differ  from  the  olfoctOTT',  optio,  and  audi- 
tory, or  the  tnie  nerves  of  special  eense.  Taste 
ii  impaired  bat  not  annihilated  by  section  of 
either  of  these  nerves,  from  the  more  or  less 
oomplete  destniction  of  the  general  sensation 
of  the  mnoons  membrane,  jast  as  division  of 
the  5th  pair  affects  the  senaibihty,  seoretious, 
and  nutrition  of  the  Sohneiderian  nasal  mem- 
brane, with  a  consequent  impairment  of  the 
sense  of  smell.  A  collection  of  vesicular  mat- 
ter imbedded  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  regard- 
ed by  Stilling  as  the  nucleus  of  the  glossopha- 
ryngeal nerve,  and  to  which  a  part  ot  the  sen- 
Bory  root  of  the  5th  pair  may  be  traced,  is 
enuddered  by  Carpenter  as  representing  the 
gustatory  ganj^on.  Admitting  that  many 
sensstionfl  rec«ved  throngh  the  tongue  (fm 
instSDce,  the  pungent)  are  xnodiflcanons  of 
touch,  and  that  many  more  are  pero^ved  by 
ttie  nose,  the  general  opinion  of  physiolo^sts 
is  that  there  are  otbers,  not  appreciable  to  the 
touch  or  smell  (like  the  bitter  of  quinine,  the 
sweet  of  sogar,  &c.),  which  are  recognized  only 
by  ^e  nerves  of  taste ;  but  further  investigfl- 
tion  is  necessary  to  show  that  even  these  last 
are  not  appreciated  by  the  sense  of  touch  ren- 
dered acute  for  this  puipose.  As  In  the  case 
of  touch,  actual  contact  of  the  object  with  the 
sen^TC  snrfaoe  la  necessary,  and  the  papillary 
apparatus  of  the  tongue  is  essentially  the  same 
in  structure  as  that  of  the  skin.  Sapid  sub* 
stances  most  be  In  s(dnti<ni,  and  at  a  tsmpera- 


tore  not  Car  abore  or  below  that  of  the  body ; 
em^itions  perfectly  ccanpatihle  with  taste  (ex- 
oepting  what  is  not  smell)  being  onljy^  a  modi- 
fied tonch.  As  in  touch  in  the  blmd  man^s 
fingers,  taste  may  be  educated  from  necesnty 
or  halnt,  as  in  the  wine  and  tea  tasters,  and 
in  epicures.  ImpressioDS  on  the  tongne  re- 
main for  a  longer  tdme  than  is  the  case  with 
the  eye,  ear,  and  nose;  the  previous  taking 
of  a  powerful  aromatic  renders  easy  the  ad- 
ministration of  disagreeable  medicines.  The 
sense  of  taste  is  always  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  its  object  is  evi- 
dently to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  food,  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  and  to  ex- 
oite  the  flow  of  saliva  and  other  fluids  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  food  for  digestion;  as 
a  general  nile,  snbstanoes  a^preewle  to  the 
taste  are  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  vice 
WTM)  thouf^  there  are  many  remarkable  ez- 
eeptfODS.  Taste  is  often  greatly  depraved  from 
habit  and  in  disease ;  in  many  morbid  condi- 
tions its  {HTomptings  indicate  a  necessity  Of  the 
•yatem,  and  uiey  should  never  thoughtlessly 
be  disregarded.  Of  the  share  which  belongs 
to  the  sense  of  smell  in  what  is  generally  called 
taste,  any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  by 
holdhig  the  nose  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air  while  sapid  substuices  are  eaten;  this 
simple  experiment  will  surprise  any  one  who 
makes  It  for  the  first  time,  and  ^ow  him  that 
the  tongue  does  not  perceive  the  flavor  of  bodies 
in  the  least  dwree ;  the  dulness  of  taste  in  a 
common  oold  m  the  head,  which  most  have 
been  azpoieneed  by  everybody,  is  a  fitct  ez- 
plioaUe  in  the  same  manner.  Disease  also  af- 
fords remarkable  proofs  th^  taste  Is  a  com- 
ponnd  sense,  made  np  of  a  modification  of 
touch  and  of  smell.  The  common  sensibility 
of  the  tongne  enables  us  to  perceive  many 
qualities  of  bodies  which,  singly  or  combine^ 
and  acting  on  an  organ  highly  acute  natnrall^ 
or  by  education,  may  produce  impressions  easi- 
ly mistaken  for  those  of  taste  proper,  which 
perceives  the  flavor  of  substances ;  thus,  heat 
and  cold,  consistency,  form,  size,  chemical  and 
mechanical  actions,  are  perceived  by  the  com- 
mon toueh  of  the  tongue.  We  must  admit 
peooliar  medications  of  common  touch  in  the 
ends  of  the  human  fingers,  in  the  senntive  fly*- 
Ing  memlvane  of  the  m,  and  in  the  portions 
ofue  skin  most  soscentible  to  tickling,  without 
any  special  nerves;  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  the  tongne  may  be  the  seat 
of  a  Eomilar  modification  of  common  touch,  and 
that  the  only  special  nerve  concerned  in  taste 
is  the  olfactory.  Animals  distinguish  by  the 
nose  principally,  and  man  by  bis  tongue,  the 

aaalitles  of  food  fit  for  them,  but  both  through 
le  sense  of  smell.  In  tbis  view  of  the  sense 
of  taste,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  the  human  tongue  should  be  supplied  by 
both  lingual  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves; 
man,  savage  and  civmzed,  is  liable  to  eat  many 
ii^nrious  substances  whose  flavor,  &o.,  may  be 
agreeable;  the  lingual  nerve  therefore  is  espe- 
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dally  acute  for  the  n^ection  of  sabstanees  im- 
proper in  temperatore,  ooiisisten<^,  apd  oheml- 
oal  or  initatiii^  qualities ;  the  gloasophairngeal 
goardB  the  entrance  to  t^ie  owophagns,  and  \>j 
reflex  action  oanses  the  expolsion  by  Toinitin« 
of  any  thing  improper  wmoh  the  lingoal  and 
even  the  olfactory  may  have  allowed  to  pass. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  physiology  fur- 
nishes no  other  iostanoe  of  the  double  function 
of  branches  of  a  single  nerre  implied  in  the 
nanal  doctrine  of  common  and  special  sense  in 
the  lingaal  and  glossopharyngetu  nerres. 

TATE,  K^Him,  an  Englieh  poet,  bom  in 
I>ablin  in  1652,  died  in  Sonthwark,  Ang.  12, 
1716.  He  wasedocated  at  thenniveratyof  his 
native  <aty,  and  went  to  LondoI^  where  he  be- 
oame  involTed  in  pecnniary  difflmilties  from 
which  he  was  reliered  by  the  earl  of  Dorset. 
After  the  death  of  Shadwdl  in  1692,  Tate  sno* 
oeeded  him  as  poet  laureate.  His  birthday  ode 
for  George  I.  is  considered  the  least  miserable 
of  his  lanreate  prodnctions.  He  died  in  the 
precincts  of  the  mint,  at  that  time  a  privileged 
place  for  debtors,  and  daring  bis  latter  years 
seems  to  have  been  intemperate.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  Dryden  in  the  authorship  of 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  the  2d  part  of 
which  is  mostly  his  composition.  He  wrote 
**UemoriaIs  for  tiie  Learned,  collected  oat  of 
eminent  Authors  in  History"  (8to.,  1686); 
"Hiscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems  on  Divine  and 
Moral  Subjects"  (8to.,  1698);  and  "Fanaoea, 
a  Poem  on  Tea"  (1700).  He  also  prodarad 
several  dramatic  works,  among  which  was  an 
alteration  of  "King  Lear"  from  Bhakeroeare, 
which  long  held  the  stage  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  original.  He  is  however  chiefly  remem- 
bered by  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  made  in 
ooqjunction  with  Brady,  which,  though  itself 
very  prosaic,  soon  superseded  that  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  "Book 
of  Common  Prayer."  It  was  flrst  published 
under  the  title  of  an  "  Essay  of  a  Kew  Version 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  consisting  of  the  flrst 
Twenty,  by  N.  Brady  and  N.  Tate"  (8vo.,  1696). 
This  was  anoceeded  by  "The  Book  of  Psabna, 
a  New  Yersitm  !n  Ifotre,  fitted  to  the  Tones 
used  in  the  Ohurohes,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brar 
dy"  (1696),  with  s  "  Sapplement  of  Church 
Hymns"  (1700). 

TATIAN  (Tatuhus),  a  hereticfd  writer  of 
the  2d  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  and  death  are  nncertun,  though  he  calls 
himself  a  Syrian.  He  had  travelled  widely, 
had  studied  various  philosophies,  and  had  been 
a  teacher  in  the  pagan  schools,  before  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  fHend  and  as- 
sociate of  Justin  Martyr,  through  whose  influ- 
ence and  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  After  the  death 
of  Jnstin  (abont  165),  he  seems  to  have  left 
Borne,  returned  to  the  East,  adopted  views  re- 
sembling in  many  reapeots  those  of  the  prindpal 
GhiostJe  teaehers,  and  became  the  fimnder  ca  a 
eonriderable  sect  known  as  TatlaidstB,  bnt  who 
in  the  history  of  the  oharoh  are  oonfiranded  if  not 


identified  with  tbe  Encratites  or  abstinrats,  the 
Hydroparastate  or  water  offerers,  the  Apotao- 
tica,  the  Sacoophori,theAquarii,  the  Severiaos, 
the  Contineotes,  and  others.  Xatian's  doctrine 
was  G-nosUc  in  its  theory  of  awns  and  of  the 
demiurgus  or  snbordinate  creator  of  the  world. 
He  seems  to  have  taught  that  there  was  an- 
other God  named  Galdabaoth,  the  '*  roler  of  tb.e 
powers,"  who  was  father  of  the  devil.  He  for- 
bade marriage  and  the  nse  of  animal  food  and 
wine,  substituted  water  for  wine  in  the  service 
of  tiie  encharist,  and  required  the  fpving  up 
of  worldlygoods  as  the  evidence  of  Christian 
sanctity.  only  important  or  eztendve  work 
tiiat  ronaina  is  the  "Disoourse  to  the  Greeks," 
or  to  the  "  G^tiles,"  as  it  is  incorrect^  ren- 
dered by  the  Latin  trandators,  written  befbre 
be  became  a  heretic.  It  was  regarded  with  &r 
vor,  and  classed  with  the  wonu  of  Irenieas, 
Justin,  and  Tertnllian,  and  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  the  earliest  being  that  of  Zorioh 
in  1S46,  and  the  best  that  of  Oxford  (8vo., 
1700),  at  the  end  of  Archdeacon  Worth^s  edition 
of  Jtratin  Martyr.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  works  of  the 
other  apologists,  and  with  the  excellent  Latin 
translation  of  Gesner.  Numerous  other  writ- 
ings of  Tatiau  are  preserved  only  in  the  fisg- 
mentary  notices  of  the  fathers.  The  account 
of  Tatiau  and  his  opinions  ia  best  given  by 
Le  Nourry  ia  Worth's  edition  of  bis  works; 
by  the  Benediotine  OaUiw,  in  vol.  U.  of  his 
"Eooleeiastioal  Authors;"  and  by  Daniel,  7b- 
tion  der  Apologst  (Halle,  1887). 
TATIUS,  AoBiLue.  See  Aoramts  Tattusl 
TATNALL,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Georgia,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Altamaha,  N.  £.  by  the  Oannouchee. 
and  intersected  by  the  Great  Oboopee  river ; 
area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,362, 
of  whom  1,167  were  slaves.  The  sumoe  is 
level,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  not  generally 
fertile.  The  wodnctions  in  1860  were  71,740 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  46,227  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  821  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
2  churches,  and  180  pupils  attending  pnbUo 
schools.  Capital,  Reidvule. 

TATTA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde, 
altnated  where  the  Indas  separates  into  the 

rt  E.  and  W.  arms  of  its  delta,  48  m.  &  S. 
from  Hyderabad ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It 
stands  on  groond  lightly  elevated  by  the  ruins 
of  former  buildings,  the  remains  of  some  of 
which  are  still  visible  for  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  around.  During  the  season  that 
the  river  overflows  its  banks  the  town  is  al- 
most completely  surrounded  by  water.  There 
are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  but  the  trade  is  not  very  extensive.  It 
u  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pattala.  The 
Portuguese  plundered  it  in  1566,  and  the  Brit- 
ish established  a  factory  there  in  1766. 

TATTLER,  the  proper  name  of  the  wadmg 
birds  of  the  smpe  funily,  of  the  dividon  totaneet, 
as  distingnishea  Acm  tne  tringta  or  sandpipers ; 
they  are  often  called  gambeto  in  EngUnd,  and 
eAsMftov  in  BVanoe.  Tlie  UU  Is  deader,  nearij 
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itraight,  about  as  long  u  the  tamu,  pdnMd  at 
tip,  not  grooved  for  the  temdnal  4th,  gape  ex- 
tMiding  mjodA  the  cnhnen,  termhtal  half  bard 
and  homy,  and  base  covered  with  a  aait  sUn ; 
Tings  long;  leffs  and  neok  elongated;  toescon- 
neotod  anteriony  by  membrane ;  tul  almost  al- 
▼ays  strongly  barred.  Tbeyaregenaiuewaders, 
fieqaenting  water's  edge,  pioking  up  insecte, 
moUtuka,  orastaoeans,  worms,  and  other  aqnatio 
animals  from  the  water,  sand,  or  mnd;  they  are 
feni^  along  rivers  and  lakes,  on  marshes,  and 
on  the  sea  shore,  sometimes  ooUeoting  in  small 
companies;  they  are  swift  fliers  and  rtmners, 
some  of  the  species  taking  readily  to  the  water; 
they  perform  migradons  of  conaiderahle  extent, 
going  north  to  breed  in  spring,  and  retoming 
throDgh  the  temperate  regions  ik  early  antanu)} 
at  wmoh  time  the  flesh  is  fat,  jni<^,  and  mooh 
esteemed.  The  French  name  is  derived  from 
the  body  being  monited  on  long  legs,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  on  b<HvebadIc  The  nest  ia  made 
on  the  ground,  nsually  near  water,  and  the 
Toni^  quit  it  as  soon  as  hatched ;  in  the  breed- 
it^  season  they  keep  in  pairs,  and  the  fiunilies 
rem»n  together  until  spring. — The  tell-tale 
tattler  or  greater  yellow-legs  (g<wibetta  melano- 
leuea,  6onq>.)  is  aboat  14  inobes  long,  20  in 
alar  extent,  with  the  bill  ;  wings  long,  Ist 
qnill  the  longest ;  tul  short ;  legs  yellow  and 
long;  hind  toe  small.  Above  it  isoinereons 
of  Tarions  ^ades,  with  lines,  spots,  and  edg- 
ings of  dull  white ;  low w  back  brownish  black ; 
mmp  and  npper  tul  coverts  white  with  more 
or  less  perfect  browidsh  bands;  white  be- 
low, with  brownish  stri{>e8  on  neck  and  ban 
of  spots  on  breast;  qnills  brownish  black; 
t^  white,  with  brownish  black  bands.  This 
bird,  sometimes  called  stone  snipe,  is  foond 
thronghoQt  temperate  North  America  and 
Ibxico,  preferring  large  soft  marshes  and  the 
vidnity  of  fresh  water;  it  lives  with  other 
waders  an^  the  smaller  daoks ;  the  common 
name  is  derived  from  the  habit  of  uttering  its 
dirill  whistle  of  4  lood  and  rapidly  repeated 
notes  at  the  least  sign  of  danger,  giving  the 
alann  to  all  the  docks  and  other  game  birds  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  the  g»at  disi4)pdnbneat 
of  sportamen;  its  notes  are  eadly  imitated, 
calling  the  bird  within  gon-shot ;  the  flesh  In 
antomn  is  excellent  eating;  the  eggs  are  4,  fi^ 
1^  1^  inches,  pale  greeniw  yellow,  with  brown 
and  pnrplish  gray  blotches.  The  common  yel- 
low-legs and  the  willet  will  be  noticed  under 
those  titles.— The  wandering  tattler  (het«ro- 
tedut  hrenpety  Baird)  is  10^^  inches  long,  91  in 
alar  extent^  with  tanus  1^,  covered  vrith  hex- 
agonal acntelln  posteriorly,  and  bill  li,  stout 
and  much  compressed ;  claws  short  and  una- 
snally  curved;  1^  rough  in  appearance  and 
short ;  hind  toe  ^  of  tarsus.  The  color  above 
is  uniform  dark  plumbeous,  without  white 
marlcs;  below  white,  mixed  with  plumbeous 
cm  nac^  and  ddes ;  qoiUs  dark  brown.  This 
^ediss  ranges  over  toe  islands  of  the  Pa<^o 
and  its  shores  frnn  Sooth  Amerleato  Aastca> 
Ha,  and  from  H,  E.  A^  to  IT.  W.  Amuica  and 


Washington  territory.— The  solitary  tattler 
(rhjfoeophilm  $oUtariu$t  Boni^.)  is  8^  inches 
long,  in  alsr  extent,  with  the  bill  and  tar- 
sus each  1^ ;  the  bill  is  a  little  widened  at  the 
end,  and  curved  slightly  upward  from  the  mid- 
dle; lower  half  of  tibias  naked;  tail  moderate 
and  rounded.  It  is  greenish  brown  above,  with 
irregularly  circular  ashy  white  spots;  below 
white,  wim  greenish  brown  lines  on  neok  and 
breast  and  bauds  on  sides;  qallls  brownish 
black;  2  middle  t^  feathers  like  back,  the 
others  white  with  about  6  transverse  bands  of 
brownish  black.  This  is  distributed  over  tem- 
perate Kortii  America;  it  sometimes  alights  on 
trees,  and  is  expert  in  catching  dragon  flies  on 
the  wing;  the  are  by  1  iaoL  greenish 
jeOffW  with  nmber  epote  and  pidciiea.— The 
spotted  tattier  or  peed^-weet  (trtngoidet  matu- 
lariutj  Gray)  is  7i  to  Sinches  loiw,  18  in  alar 
extent,  wUh  the  bill  1  inch,  and  the  tarsus 
rather  less ;  the  bill  has  both  mandibles  grooved 
and  is  ti^ring^  lower  Sd  of  tibis  naked ;  tul 
maoh  rounded ;  outer  toe  webbed  to  1st  joint. 
It  is  brownish  olive  green  above,  with  bronzed 
lustre  and  lines  and  spots  of  brownish  black; 
line  over  eyes  and  under  parts  white,  the  latter 
with  drcular  brownish  black  spots;  primaries, 
secondaries,  and  outer  tdl  feathers  tit>ped  with 
white,  the  last  with  irregular  brownish  black 
bars.  It  is  found  over  temperate  North 
America,  in  Oentral  America  in  winter,  and 
also  in  Europe ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
marsh  birds  of  New  England,  arriving  from  the 
aonth  about  the  begiooiog  of  May ;  it  is  often 
called  "teeter"  from  the  habit  of  frequently 
Jerking  the  tail  up  and  down ;  it  does  not  as- 
sodate  with  other  species,  nor  form  lai^ 
flocks;  it  alights  on  branches  overhao^ng  the 
water,  and  on  fences  and  walls;  the  fl(»h  is 
delicious  in  aatnmn,  and  not  at  all  flshy ;  the 
eggs  are  1^  by  1  inch,  grayish  yellow  with  deep 
brown  blotches;  both  sexes  incabate. — The 
baflf-breasted  tattler  (tryngitea  rufeaeent,  Oab.), 
7^  to  8  inobes  long,  and  about  17  in  alar  extent, 
is  of  an  ashy  brown  color  above,  with  black 
spots  on  the  back,  and  light  yellowish  red  t>e- 
low ;  it  is  a  handsome  bird,  related  to  the  up- 
land plover,  like  it  fireqnenliiiK  dry  pl^ns ;  it  u 
distribnted  all  over  North  and  Souui  America, 
and  in  Europe.  last  S  spetues  are  often 
called  sandpipers.— Among  the  European  tat- 
tiers  of  the  genus  totanut  (BechstO*  the  largest 
is  the  greenshank  (T.  glottU,  Bechst),  12^ 
inches  long,  ashy  brown  id>ove  and  on  the  ndes, 
with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  spotted  with 
brown ;  white  below,  in  summer  with  brown 
spots ;  tail  with  narrow  and  irregular  gray  and 
white  bars.  It  is  very  noisy  in  the  breeding 
season,  giving  the  alarm  to  all  the  birds  within 
hearing,  like  the  American  tell-tale ;  the  food 
conusts  chiefly  of  aqoatio  insects  and  small 
fishes.  The  Amerioan  greenshank  or  Florida 
tattier  (21  \s/UUi»\  Flendimm,  Bonap.)  is  ex- 
oeedingly  liu  the  Enropew.  The  ixaSsj  tat- 
tler (T.fiiMem.  Leia.),  11  inches  long,  in  sum- 
mer is  bl#ftfc*«'n  brown  above  and  date-c(^red 
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below,  with  the  feather*  edged  with  whitish ; 
in  winter  it  is  ashj  abore,  white  below,  and 
the  feet  reddish ;  it  feeds  ciiiefly  od  small  fresh 
water  mollu^  aad  insects.  The  red  shank 
gambet  {T.  ealidrvt.  Bechst ),  10  inches  long,  has 
the  base  of  the  bill  red,  and  the  legs  yellowish 
red;  in  smnmer  it  is  brown  aboTe,  with  black 
and  a  few  white  spots;  white  below,  with 
brown  spots  on  neck  and  breast;  nmneroos 
brown  and  white  bands  on  tail ;  in  winter  the 
spots  are  efbuxA ;  it  breeds  in  Holland,  where 
it  ooonrs  in  large  flocks.  The  wood  gambet 
(T.  glarwla,  Bwhst),  7^  inohes  IcMOg,  is  dark 
brown  abore  with  whiUsfa  edgings,  white  bft- 
low,  and  tall  with  7  or  8  blaoUah  stripes ;  the 
legs  are  remarkably  long ;  it  breeds  in  the 
marshes  of  Europe,  tripping  across  floating 
leaves  with  great  rapidity  and  grace. 

TATTOOIKG,  the  practice  of  making  pQn> 
tores  in  the  body  and  introdacing  into  them  a 
V«gment  which  will  leave  an  indelible  mark. 
The  word  baa  been  Introdaced  into  English 
fl-om  the  SoQth  sea  islanders,  and  seems  to  be 
formed  by  redaplioating  the  Polynesian  word 
to,  to  strike.  The  custom,  however,  was  known 
among  the  oriental  natjons,  and  was  very  oom- 
mon  among  the  barbarous  races  of  antiqaity. 
Herodotos  says  that  with  the  Thradana  it 
marked  noble  birth,  and  the  want  of  it  low 
blr&.  It  was  practised  by  the  andent  Britons, 
and  even  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  rebnked  by 
William  of  Ualmesbnry  for  this  cnstom.  It 
was  very  generally  practised  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sonth  sea  islands  and  by  many  of  the 
aborigines  of  America.  With  them  it  was 
often  an  exceedingly  p^nM  <q>eration,  as  it 
took  months  and  sometimes  years  to  complete 
it  fully,  and  was  extended  to  almost  all  portions 
of  the  body  above  the  knees.  In  New  Zealand, 
the  higher  the  rank  of  the  individoal  the  more 
complicated  was  the  pattern  marked  upon  his 
face  and  body.  Among  dvilized  nations,  sol- 
diers and  sailors  sometimes  tattoo  themselves. 

TAUGHNITZ,  Kabl  Ohbibiuk  Pszupp,  a 
Goman  publisher,  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
ttke  19tii  oentnry.  He  la  son  and  BoooeasOT 
in  the  bnnness  of  Karl  Ohrlstopli  Trangott 
Tat^i^tz,  who  founded  at  Leipric  in  the  latter 
part  the  last  oentury  a  printing  honse,  long 
celebrated  for  its  ohe^,  elegant,  and  accurate 
editions  of  dasdcal  authors.  The  son  has  also 
pnblisfaed  many  important  works  on  philology. 
— Christian  Bkbnhard,  consin  of  the  preced- 
ing, foanded  at  Leipsic  in  1887  a  book  pnblish- 
ing  house,  from  which  have  issned  since  1843 
upward  of  500  volumes  of  a  "  Collection  of 
British  Authors,"  of  a  oonvenient  uze  for  ordi- 
nary  use,  and  a  neat  typographical  appearance. 

TAUI^IB,  JoHAHir,  a  German  mystic,  and 
preadier,  bom  probably  at  Strasbourg  in  1290, 
died  there,  June  16, 1861.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
renounoed  a  fortnne  to  enter  tihe  Dcnninican 
olf^ater.  Ete  studied  the  sdiolastio  theolc^in 
Paris ;  returned  to  Btraabourg,  whwe  he  oame 
nnder  the  influence  of  Master  ScAliard,  whose 
Temaonlar  aermouB  then  attracted  tliron^ng 


audiences ;  and  he  was  the  more  impelled  to 
mystical  and  fervent  piety  by  the  violence  of 
the  war  between  the  pope  John  XXIL  and  the 
emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  when  the  bishop 
of  Strasbourg  forbade  the  clergy  to  open  their 
chm^jhes.  He  berame  one  of  the  so  called 
"  Mends  of  God,"  an  anoi^;anized  brotherhood, 
including  priests,  nobles,  and  burghers  in  all 
the  large  cities,  who  r^resented  the  height  of 
mysticism,  denied  the  special  prerogative  of 
the  dergy  ezo^t  in  the  celebration  of  ^e  aae- 
ramenta,  and  with  anti-saoerdotal  tendenciea 
dwelt  uMm  worship  in  the  heart  and  lift.  He 
preaobea  with  woiraerful  BDoeess  in  Strasboorg, 
and  in  tlie  neighboring  towna,  villages,  and 
convents.  Journeying  to  Oologne,  where  the 
mystic  Bn^broek- was  teaching  with  the  great- 
est influence,  and  to  Bssd,  where  Henry  of 
KOrdlinno  had  resumed  his  forbidden  funo- 
tiona,  and  where  he  became  known  to  Nicholas 
of  Bud,  the  loader  of  the  Mends  of  God." 
Notwithstanding  the  papal  interdict,  and  amid 
the  ravages  of  the  black  death  (1348-'9),  he 
bestowed  the  consolations  of  religion  on  tbe 
forsaken  people,  preaching  in  German  mingled 
with  Latin,  in  churches,  private  assembues, 
convents,  and  the  houses  <n  the  Beguins.  He 
publidied  in  German  a  treatise  on  "  Following 
the  Lovrlj  life  of  Ohrist addressed  a  rem  on- 
stranoe  to  the  clergy  against  leaving  the  dying 
nntended  and  unabsolved ;  and  denounced  eccle- 
siastical abuses  while  maintaining  the  claims  (rf 
the  doctors.  Hia  mysticism,  though  it  pro- 
nounced silence  and  suffering  the  most  perfect 
work,  was  rather  active  than  passive,  taught  ex- 
plicitiythe  love  of  others,  tended  not  to  asceti- 
cism but  to  the  amelioration  of  sodety,  reoom- 
mended  the  discbarge  of  all  ecdeeiastical  duties 
as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  stage  of  spiritual 
perfection,  and  was  opposed  to  the  psntheistie 
tenets  <^  tiie  Beguins.  He  had  been  summoned 
by  Oharles  IV.,  when  at  Stiwbourg  in  1846,  to 
render  an  account  of  his  faith,  but  dis^ipewed 
iSrom  the  oty.  He  returned  there  duxily  b»> 
fiffe  his  death,  passed  his  last  hours  In  the  gar> 
den  of  a  oonTent  where  his  only  dster  bad  ^ng 
dwdt  as  a  mm,  and  was  buried  in  tiu  d<dster8. 
The  best  of  the  early  editions  <st  his  sermons  are 
those  of  Ldpdc  (1488),  Basd  (ISSl-'a),  Halber- 
atadt  (1628),  and  Oologne  (1648).  There  is  a 
nrodem  German  transl^on  by  Sddoeser  of  lus 
sermons  (8  vols.,  Frankfort,  1826),  and  of  Ids 
Ndel^olge  ds»  armen  Leberu  OhritU  (Frankfort, 
1888).  The  hymns  and  treatise  on  German 
theoi(wy,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
are  of  doubtful  anthentidty.— See  Sdmiidt,  Jb- 
hanne*  Tauler  von  StraAurg  (Hamburg,  1841X 
and  Miss  Winkworth,  "Life  and  Times  of  Tau- 
ler," with  26  of  his  sermons  trandated  fr-om  the 
Goman  (Ix>ndon  and  New  York,  1667). 

TAITNTON,  a  diire  town  of  Bristtd  oo^ 
Ibss.,  dtoated  at  the  head  <tf  navigation  on 
Tauntira  river,  24  m.  from  Narrau;ims6t  bay, 
17  m.  E.  by  N.  from  Providence,  B.  I.,  89  m. 
S.  from  BiMton,  and  26  m.  W.  fivm  Pmnonth; 
pop.  In  I860, 16,880.  The  town  is  in  ah^w 
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aa  irrwnlar  polnNm,  of  vhidi  the  eztrana 
length  from  K  to  S.  u  12^  nu,  and  from  £.  to 
W.  11  m.  The  sttrfiuw  is  generally  level ;  half 
of  the  land  is  wooded  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
beech,  and  oedar,  and  there  are  6  ponds  of  oon- 
nderable  size.  It  ia  traversed  hj  the  Tannton 
river  and  two  principal  branches,  the  Canoe 
and  Bamford,  the  fall  in  which  furnishes  power 
for  a  large  number  of  mills  and  f^totoriea. 
Three  railroads  psss  through  the  town,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  impeded  by  ice 
bat  a  small  part  of  the  winter.  There  are  18 
villages  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  the 
laigest  of  which  has  a  population  of  about 
8,000.  The  number  of  houses  is  1,947.  The 
assessed  value  of  property  of  all  IdiMs  in  1861 
was  $7,987,007,  of  which  the  real  estate  was 
valaed  at  (5,167,233,  and  the  pwsonal  estate 
at  13,779,781.  The  amoont  of  grain  anna- 
ally  brought  into  the  town  la  abont  500,000 
boahels ;  and  31  sloops  and  schooners,  of  60 
to  250  tons  (m  the  aggregate  2,770  tonsX  plj 
regularly  between  Taunton  and  the  principal 
dUes  on  the  coast.  There  are  in  the  town  ff 
cotton  factories,  a  flannel  factory,  2  locomotive 
fiu^ries,  3  machine  shops,  8  tack  fectoriee,  8 
fbnnderiea,  an  iron  rolling  mill,  nail  and  shovel 
bctory,  2  britannia  and  silver  plotiDg  factories, 
a  qcrew  &ctory,  a  gas  factory,  a  paper  mill,  8 
factories  of  oiled  and  enamelled  cloth,  a  sewing 
machine  flEictory,  2  box  and  caak  factories,  a 
erncible  factory,  8  factories  of  fire  brick  and 
dove  liidnga  and  one  of  atone  ware,  a  marble 
and  monnment  &otory,  and  a  company  for 
mannfaetnring  copper,  bdong^  to  which  are 
two  large  roUing  miUa,  a  ketue  mill,  and  s 
xvSee  mill ;  the  whole  employing  8,800  persons, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  |2,500,000,  and 
an  annual  product  of  |5,600,000.  The  Taunton 
copper  company,  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
Unked  States,  has  been  incorporated  more  than 
80  years.  Its  products  are  copper,  sheet  zinc, 
and  yellow  metal  ;^eathing,  to  the  amount  an- 
nually of  a,S00  tons,  of  the  value  of  11,250,000. 
Beside  these  larger  establishments,  there  are 
numerous  smaller  tool  shops,  7  saw  mills,  6  grist 
mills,  and  12  brick  yards.  Tannton  has  from 
the  be^nning  been  noted  for  its  manofacture 
hffiok  and  irw,  lai^  qnantildes  of  whioh 
are  annually  exported.  Taunton  and  Taunton 
liver  are  also  provwhiid  for  their  herring  fiah- 
aries^  the  privuegea  of  which  are  still  annnally 
sold,  thoogh  few  of  the  inhabitants  at  present 
I>Qrane  this  branch  of  industry.  Large  qoantl- 
tiaa  of  shad  and  alewives  are  taken  from  the 
river  in  April  and  May. — There  are  In  Tannton 
16  church  buildings  (4  of  them  of  stme,  and  8 
of  Gothic  architecture),  and  19  religious  so- 
detiee,  viz. :  3  Baptist,  1  OhriistiaQ,  5  Oongre- 
gatioualist  (one  of  them  Unitarian),  1  Episco- 
pal, 2  Freewill  Baptist,  8  Methodist,  2  Boman 
Oatholic,  1  Spiritualist^  1  Swedenboi^^ian,  and 
1  Univeraalist.  The  number  of  school  houses 
is  88,  in  which  06  teachers  are  employed,  and 
8,000  children  are  instructed.  The  state  hos- 
pital for  the  inaaoeoocnpies  a  oonspioitQas  dte^ 
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with  grounds  of  more  than  140  acres,  and  ac- 
commodates over  400  patients.  There  are  also 
in  the  town  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1793; 
2  social  libraries,  with  nearly  6,000  vdnmes; 
a  spacious  court  house,  with  ^e-proof  building 
attached;  a  jul;  6  hidls  for  public  pnrposea; 
4  hotels,  one  of  them  remarkable  for  its  ar- 
chitectural elegance;  8  printing  offices,  publish- 
ing 1  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers;  8  banks 
of  circulation,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,060,000;  an  institation  for  savings;  and 2 
insurance  offices.  The  streets  of  the  central 
village  are  well  Md  out,  lighted  by  gas,  and 
adorned  by  shade  trees  of  various  kinds.  There 
are  many  elegant  private  residences,  some  of 
great  oost^  to  which  are  attached  gardens  and 
omiervatoriea.  Among  the  otgeota  of  onrioaa 
interest  are  a  grove  of  oaks  more  than  800 
yeara  old,  imd  the  singular  phoiomenon  of  an 
elm  tree  70  feet  in  height  growing  in  the  centre 
of  an  aged  i4>ple  tree,  the  trunk  of  whioh  com- 
pletely ola^  it,  both  trees  being  in  a  fioorish- 
mg  omvUtaon. — Tannton  was  settled  in  1638 
by  a  company  from  Taunton  in  England,  from 
whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  natives 
of  the  town  are  descended.  Its  forst  miuistw 
was  William  Hooke.  who  afterward  was  noted 
in  the  English  dvil  war,  and  was  ohapUUn  to 
Oliver  Oromwell.  In  the  Indian  war  of  the 
saohem  I*hilip,  the  town  was  protected  from 
harm  by  the  friendship  of  that  chief  for  Thomas 
Leonard.  Philip's  £ivorite  hunting  ground  was 
within  ibe  limits  of  the  town. 

TAHNTOK,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, ntoated  on  the  Tone,  46  m.  B,  W.  frcmi 
Bath  and  141  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London;  pop. 
in  1861, 14,660.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  valley, 
and  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  ana 
rich  meadows.  It  has  manufiiotures  of  silk^ 
lace,  on^>e8,  mixed  and  woollen  goods;  and 
the  ale  of  its  breweries  is  celebrated.  The 
trade  is  principally  in  agricultural  produce, 
live  stock,  and  oo^  and  weekly  and  montijy 
markets  are  hfeld.  The  Taunton  and  Bridge- 
water  canal  and  the  Bristol  and  Exoter  railway 
afford  means  of  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  country. — Taunton  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  ia  smroosed  to  have  been 
a  Boman  station.  In  1666  the  duke  at  Mon- 
mouth was  produmed  king  at  Tannton,  and 
the  inhabituita  afterward  sufibred  from  the 
omelties  of  Jefikvys,  who  held  his  "bloody  as- 
dzes"  there.  The  town  has  returned  3  ^mem- 
bers  toparliament  since  1266. 

TAtlNUS  MOUNTAINS.  SeeWBSirowiiD. 

TAURIDA,  a  S.  government  of  European 
Bussia,  lying  on  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea 
of  Azof;  area,  34,140  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868, 
687,848.  The  government  is  composed  of  the 
Ch-imea  or  Taurio  peninsula  (anc  Ohertonmu 
Tauriea  or  Seythuia;  see  Obihba.)  and  the 
Kog^  steppe.  The  latter,  inclnding  all  the 
territory  lymg  N.  of  the  Crimea  to  the  river 
Dnieper  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoslav,  is  a  dry  elevated  coon- 
try,  with  a  sandy  soil  impregnated  with  salt, 
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and  wtthotrt  trees,  but  with  some  rich  Talleys 
fliat  prodnoe  lazttnant  herbaee.  There  are  a 
few  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  of 
Azot,  hat  the  only  rivers  of  importance  are  the 
Dnieper  on  the  N.  W.  ftwntier,  the  Eonskaift 
on  tiie  K.,  and  the  Berda  on  the  E,  There  are 
several  lakes  of  oonmderable  size,  one  of  which 
covers  an  area  of  108  sq.  m.,  and  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  of  Azof  hj  a  sandy  spit 
Namerons  tongaes  of  land  formed  by  lUltivial 
deposits  project  from  the  8.  coast,  the  most  ez- 
tendve  of  which  lies  8.  of  the  estaary  of  the 
Ihiiepa'}  and  was  anciently  called  Aohilleos 
Dromes,  or  Baoeoonrse  of  AohiUas.  The  oH- 
mate  is  mnoh  the  same  as  that  of  the  Orimea. 
8^  fldtpefere^  and  naphtha  are  abonduit  The 
srei^r  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tkrtars. 
^e  oapttal  of  Taurida  is  Simferopol,  and  the 
^ffindTOl  seaport  and  naval  station  is  SebastopoL 
TAtTBOUENinM,  an  andent  Greek  city  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sidly,  abont  half  way  between 
Messana  and  Oatana,  founded  on  the  hill  of 
Taarns,  overlooking  the  sea,  after  the  destrao- 
tion  of  Haxos,  8  m.  to  the  N.^by  Dionynns  the 
Elder  of  Syraoose  in  408  B.  0.  In  894  Diony- 
slas  nnsncoessfblly  besieged  it  for  a  long  time^ 
bat  it  fell  into  his  hands  in  892.  In  808  An- 
dromachns,  the  &ther  of  tiie  historian  Timien& 
is  said  to  have  collected  together  all  the  exiled 
Kazians,  and  established  them  at  Tanrome- 
ninm.  in  846  Timoleon  landed  here,  bnt  left 
Anditnnaofaas  in  possesdon  of  power,  which  be 
^rdaed  mildly.  Sabseqnently  it  Ml  into  the 
hands  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syraonae.  Under  the 
BomiuB  it  enjoyed  great  privileges ;  bnt  dnring 
tiie  servile  war  in  Sicily  (184-182)  it  was  ooon- 
pied  and  desperately  doTended  by  the  insnrgent 
slaves.  By  AngDstos  it  was  made  a  colony,  and 
from  its  strong  podtion  was  one  of  the  last 
places  taken  from  the  Greek  emperors ;  bnt  in 
A.  D.  906  it  was  captured  by  the  Saracens,  who 
destroyed  it  totaUy.  The  modem  Taormina,  a 
village  of  about  8,600  inhabitants,  ooonmes  the 
site  of  the  andent  elfy,  vestiges  of  wmoh  atill 
remain. 

TAUBUB,  a  range  of  monnt^  In  Ada 
lOnor,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Itediterraiiean  and 
those  Into  the  Blat^  sea.  It  cMiststs  of  two 

prindpal  chains,  Tanms,  the  higher  and  longer, 
on  the  S.,  and  Anti-Tanms  on  uie  N.,  and  with 
its  ramifications  forms  on  8  sides  of  the  penin- 
■nla,  «nd  {urticnlarly  on  the  K.  and  S.,  a  series 
oi  terraces,  rinng  in  the  portion  lying  between 
Taoms  and  Anti-Taams  into  a  broad  platean 
aboonding  in  salt  lakes,  and  identical  in  char- 
acter with  the  steppes  of  central  Asia.  The 
oommenoement  of  the  chidn  on  the  W.  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  some  alleging  that  it  begins  with 
Bamsnm-Dagh  (ano.  Mf/txue)  oppodte  the  iaUad 
of  Samos,  while  others  regard  It  as  beginning  at 
Ofloe  Ehdidonia,  near  the  golf  of  Adalia.  It 
follows  and  t^>eata  the  dnnodties  of  the  ooart, 
and  in  erosdng  the and»tprovinoe  Pam- 
jihjiU  takes  the  name  of  I^tali-Dagh,  at- 
Umag  an  elevation  of  nearfy  7,000  feet;  in 


the  andent  Piddia  and  baniia  it  is  odkd  Q<ik- 
Dagh;  in  the  andent  Lycatmia  and  OiBda, 
where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  it 
is  called  Ara-Daghf  Balgbar-Dagh,  and  Ala- 
Dagh ;  toward  the  source  of  the  Jyhoon  (ano. 
Pyramui),  it  throws  off  a  spnr  towud  the  8. 
under  the  name  of  Gianr-Dagh,  which,  meeting 
farther  E.  the  Akma-Dagh,  fonos  the  cele- 
brated defile  anciently  known  as  the  At^wnian 
gates ;  the  main  chain,  trending  K.  E.  nnder  the 
name  of  Akar-Dagh,  crosses  the  Eaphntes, 
separates  its  E.  branch  from  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris,  and  Joins  near  Bayadd  the  Ajmenian 
CTrtem  <tf  nunintaitts.  Anti-Tanros^  separating 
from  the  Taurine  plateau  at  the  K  of  Oiliciai 
rises  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Mt.  Aijidi  (anc.  Ar* 
ffoua)  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet ;  it  then  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  one  extending  east- 
ward across  the  Euphrates  to  the  Oancadan 
mountains;  the  other  tarns  westward,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Hassan-Dagh,  Snltan-Dagh, 
or  Knrad-Dagh,  terminates  near  Broussa,  in 
the  andent  Olympns,  abont  6,S00  feet  in  hdght. 
Kumerous  geographers,  however,  apply  the 
name  Anti-Taurus  to  the  eastern  branch  alone. 
A  branch  of  this  chdn  follows  the  S.  coast  <^ 
the  Black  sea  as  far  as  Trebizond,  and  forma 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  great  triangular  plateau 
of  uppw  Asia  lOnor.  Btrsbo,  EratostfaeDes, 
DicfBarohns,  and  other,  andent  geographers  ap* 
plied  the  name  Taurus  to  a  continiiation  of  tiua 
range  eastward  across  the  Adatio  continent^ 
vhioh  thOT  erroneous^  believed  to  fcdlow  flu 
same  parallel  to  the  E.  shores  (tf  China. 
TAUTOG.  See  Buokfise. 
TAVEENIER,  Jniw  Baptetb,  a  French 
traveller  and  merchant,  bom  in  Paris  in  1606, 
died  in  Moscow  in  July,  1089.  His  father  was 
a  map  engraver  from  Antwerp,  and  tiie  son 
learned  the  Jeweller's  trade,  and  before  his  22d 
year  had  traversed  France,  England,  the  Low 
Goontries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Italy,  serving  at  different  times  as 
page  or  general  attendant  in  noble  families  and 
as  a  Boldiw.  In  1680  he  accompanied  two 
yoong  Fkench  noblemen  to  Palestine^  and 
thenoe  eztraded  his  travels  to  I^taban,  and  re- 
turned in  1688  to  Fhmee^  vhere  he  was  ap- 
pdnted  comptroller  of  the  househ<M  of  the 
duke  of  (Means.  In  1688  he  started  again  for 
the  East,  and  between  1680  and  1679  made  6 
Jonmeys  into  Ada,  traversing  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  Persia,  Independent  Tartary, 
Oabool,  India,  Farther  India,  Malacca,  Sama- 
tra,  and  most  of  the  Dutch  East  India  posses- 
dons,  and  penetrating  to  the  confines  of  China. 
On  his  return  from  his  6th  journey,  enriched 
by  his  traffic  in  diamonds  and  other  rare  orien- 
tal  products,  he  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XIV., 
porohased  the  estate  of  Anbonne  upon  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  assumed  the  title  of 
Baron  d'Aubonne,  and  lived  in  princely  style, 
employing  a  writer  named  Chappuzeau  to  pre- 
pare a  narrative  of  his  travds.  Tht  frauds  of 
hfa  nephew^  who  had  the  management  of  his 
him  to  edl  bis  esw^  be  raDOT>- 
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ed  to  Beiliii,  and  was  lumdnated  1^  {he  eleotor 
of  Bramdenborg  director  <^  a  new  Eaat  India 
oompanj.  In  1688  he  set  out  for  the  East 
Indies  by  way  of  Bnada,  bat  was  adzed  with, 
fatal  illness  at  Moscow.  The  acoonnts  of  his 
travels  are  contained  in  KoumIU  relation  de 
VintMeuT  du  airaU  (4to.,  1676),  and  Let  *m 
voyagea  de  Jean  Baptitte  Tavamter,  huyer, 
JtoTon  d^Aubonne^  en  JSirqute^  en  Pene  et  au» 
Indet  (8  vols.  4to.,  1676-'9).  They  were  trans- 
lated into  English  (fol.,  London,  1677). 

TAXES  (Lat  taxo,  to  rate  or  value;  Gr. 
nurtrw,  to  arrange),  the  contribntions  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  for  the  nse  of  the 
government.  In  a  free  govenunent  taxes  are 
hid  by  tiie  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
of  conrse  with  the  consent  of  those  who  are 
to  pi^  than;  in  despotic  goremments  they 
are  levied  at  the  wul  of  the  mling  power. 
Taxes  are  nsoally  divided  into  direct  and  indi- 
rect ;  tiie  former  inelnde  all  assessments  made 
upon  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  the  tax- 
payer, npon  his  income,  or  npon  his  head;  the 
utter  comprise  daties  upon  imports  and  ex- 
ports, excises,  licenses,  stunp  duties,  and  the 
Bke.  TuEation  in  boi^  form  is  of  very  an- 
cient origin.  Among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  time 
of  the  theocracy,  there  was  a  capitation  tax  of 
a  half  shekel  (about  80  cts.)  payable  by  every 
male  in  the  nation ;  a  tribute  of  the  first  frnits, 
and  of  the  first  bom  of  their  domestic  animals, 
which  might  however  be  commuted  for  money 
at  a  fixed  rate ;  a  rednnptioa  tax  fbr  the  fii^ 
bom  male  of  the&mily;  and  a  first  and  second 
tifiie  for  the  support  <^  the  Levitm  and  of  tiia 
seniee  of  tibe  taWnacle,  and  every  third  year 
a  third  tithe  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  so 
in  s(»ne  sense  a  poor  rate.  After  they  adopted 
die  regal  form  of  ^vemment,  tiie  taxes  were 
greatly  increased.  In  addition  to  the  exaction 
of  a  tithe  of  all  the  property,  not  of  the  income 
alone,  the  kings  exacted  a  tithe  of  personal  ser- 
vice of  both  sexes,  or  its  equivalent  in  money, 
and  occasionally,  in  addition  to  this,  a  heavy 
ci^itation  tax  (3  Kings  xr.  20),  or  a  special  as- 
sessment. There  were  also,  at  least  in  the  la- 
ter periods  of  Jewish  history,  taxes  levied  upon 
hoQses,  and  transit  tuces  and  tariff^  on  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  merchandise.  Presents 
flJso  formed  with  the  Jewidi,  as  with  moat  ori- 
ental  monaroha,  a  species  ofvolontary  oontribu- 
tion  of  ccmnderable  amount  Solomon  was  suc- 
cessftal  in  collecting  a  large  revenne ;  and  the 
stoning  to  deaUi  of  Adoram,  '*  who  was  over 
the  tribute,"  and  the  secession  of  the  10  tribes 
at  the  oommencement  of  the  reign  of  his  son 
and  successor,  indicate  how  oppressive  had  been 
the  taxation  wluch  caused  such  an  alienation 
of  feeling  from  the  popular  dynasty  of  David. — 
In  the  Athenian  republic  there  were  no  direct 
taxes,  either  on  personid  or  real  estate ;  the 
sources  of  revenue  were  the  lands  of  the  repub- 
lic, fines  and  confiBcations,  the  royalty  of  ^ 
of  the  products  of  the  mines,  a  capitation  tax 
<m  fireedmen  and  foreigners  resident  in  the  re- 
pohUo,  coitoniB  dntiea  on  finmgn  oranmodities 


and  marehandiae,  on  which  a  tariff  of  2  per 
cent,  was  levied,  some  e»dse  duiies,  lioenaes 
of  markets  and  houses  of  prostitntion,  and  txib- 
nte  pud  by  other  dties  and  islands  snlfjeeted 
to  their  sway.  The  imposts,  licenses,  &o.,  were 
generally  farmed  to  companiee,  which  gave  se- 
curity for  their  prompt  payment.  In  times  of 
war,  extraordinary  contribntions  were  levied 
on  wealthy  citizens,  or  an  ^>peal  was  made  to 
tiielr  patnotism.  The  common  people,  so  far 
from  paying  any  tax,  except  the  duty  on  the 
goods  they  purchased,  received  from  the  state 
large  appropriations  for  public  games  and  spec- 
tacles. In  Rome,  under  the  republic,  tiie  spoils 
of  conqnered  nations  and  the  annual  tribute  ex- 
acted from  them  defivyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  state ;  but  under  the  empire  it 
waa  found  necessary  to  resort  to  nuneroaa  de- 
Tioes  ni  taxation  to  replenish  the  often  exhanat* 
ed  treasnry  of  the  empeiws;  portions  <tf  the 
territorial  revenues  were  sequestrated,  capita- 
tion taxes  levied,  tolls,  taxes  on  com,  and  leg- 
acy and  hereditary  duties  collected,  heavy 
sums  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  Roman  dti- 
zenehip,  &c.  During  the  middle  ages,  under 
the  feudal  s3rBtem,  there  was  no  system  of  tax- 
ation. The  kings  were  maint^ed  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  land,  and  in  case  of  war  tneir 
vassals,  the  barons  and  knights,  were  under 
obligation  to  fomish  their  quot»  of  men-at- 
arms  eqaipped  and  provisioned  without  ex- 
pense to  the  monarch ;  and  this  military  ser- 
vice  was  performed  by  thdr  tenants  brvaj  of 
rental  for  the  lands  tliey  onltivated.  The  first 
approach  to  modem  systems  of  taxation  was 
made  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  repubKo 
of  Venice,  which,  being  largely  engaged  in 
commerce  and  holding  colonial  possessions  in 
'  Greece  and  elsewhere,  was  obliged  to  maintain 
a  large  army  and  navy,  to  defond  its  fieets  and 
colomea  from  the  Turks,  and  to  maintain  its 
aristocracy.  To  meet  these  expenses,  a  direct 
and  an  indirect  tax  were  levied,  the  former  on 
tiie  lands  of  the  republic,  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  duties  on  the  goods  manufactured  and  the 
merchandise  imported;  these  daties,  which 
brought  in  a  large  revenue,  were  imposed  an 
the  necessaries  as  well  aa  the  luxuries  of  life; 
salt,  flour,  oil,  spices,  food  of  all  sorts,  wine, 
90Kp^  nlks,  Jewdry,  were  all  taxed  heari^. 
Li  France,  prior  to  the  revolution,  tbon^ 
Sully  and  OoU>ert  were  both  eminent  as  finui- 
ders,  and  did  mudi  to  put  the  finances  of  the 
Mngdom  in  a  prosperous  condition,  there  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  any  equitable  system  of 
taxation  in  the  &ct  that  the  nobility  and  dergy, 
the  privileged  classes  as  they  were  termed, 
were  exempted  from  its  burdens,  which  rested 
necessarily  with  oruahing  weight  on  the  hour- 
geoiimiounrien;  and  to  add  to  their  distress, 
most  of  the  taxes  were  Canned,  often  to  men 
who  exacted  much  more  than  the  legal  amonnt. 
In  England  the  finances  for  centuries  were 
badly  managed;  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment to  indnstoy,  and  the  taxes,  wh^er  iSi- 
rect  or  fndireot,  were  insnffident  for  the  ei- 
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penses  of  the  goremment  The  privileged 
cJnnnon  were  exempted  as  in  France.  Resort 
WH  often  had  to  Uie  sale  of  monopoUeB,  and 
to  forced  loans,  contribntionB,  and  confisca- 
tioDS,  to  proonre  the  means  of  grati^ing  the 
monaroh's  extraragaQce,  or  the  revenne  neces- 
sary for  condncting  wars.  In  most  of  the  other 
oonntaies  cS  Europe  there  were  no  taxes  levied 
on  the  clergy  or  the  nobles.  In  the  conntries 
«f  western  Ajeos,  the  government  with  the  right 
of  taxation  of  provinces  was  bestowed  on  favor- 
ites, or  sdd  to  the  man  who  wonldpqr  highest 
fwit;  and  as  the  duration  ofthegovemmeDt  of 
these  r^ers  was  short,  thflypraeosed  the  most 
emsl  eztOTtion  mm  thdr  nmiwtnnate  rabjects, 
ocmpkte]^  anniiiikting  indostry,  and  ofl»n 
transformmg  oonntries  once  prosperous  and 
popolons  into  desert  wastes,  by  their  oppres* 
sifHiB. — ^It  is  only  within  the  last  100  years  that 
tiM  best  methods  of  taxation  have  ocxne  to  be 
understood,  and  the  possibility  of  ooUecting 
mob  sums  as  are  necessary  for  ^e  maintenance 
even  of  a  oostly  government,  without  impairing 
prosperity  of  the  people  who  are  taxed, 
oranprehended.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  was  one 
of  t^e  earliest  statesmen  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  the  excise  tax  over  direct  taxation  on 
land  or  polls ;  but  the  violent  opposition  which 
his  "  ezdse  seheme"  elicited  oanpelled  ita  post^ 
iKHiement.  Adam  &nith  laid  down  the  max- 
uns  of  taxataoD,  as  follows:  "1.  The  snlueots 
of  every  state  ought  to  oontribnto  toward  the 
■upport  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, in  proportion  to  their  respective  abiUties; 
that  Js,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
they  respectively  eigoy  under  the  protection 
of  toe  state.  S.  The  tax  which  each  individual 
Is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not 
arUtrary;  the  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of* 
payment,  and  the  quantity  to  be  ought  all 
to  be  dear  and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to 
every  otoer  person,  8.  Every  tax  ought  to 
ba  levied  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in 
■which  it  ia  most  likely  to  be  oonTenient  for  the 
etmtiibutor  to  pay  it.  4,  Every  tax  ought  to 
be  80  owtriTea  as  both  to  tans  out  and  keep 
oat  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  po»> 
riUe  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the 
puUio  treasury  ot  the  state."  The  taxoi  ci 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent century  were  so  levied  as  to  violate  nearly 
all  of  these  maxims.  In  1698,  according  to 
finlly,  out  of  160,000,000  livres  drawn  from  the 
people  of  France  by  taxation,  only  80,000,000 
found  its  way  into  the  public  treasury.  As  late 
as  the  administration  of  M.  Neoker,  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  taxes  was  10}  per  cent.  In  1867 
toe  tax  o(  toe  United  Eii^om,  amounting  to 
about  £80,000,000,  was  collected  at  a  cost  of 
4  per  cent,  and  of  this  the  collection  in  Ireland 
ra  the  la^er  part  The  forming  of  tazea^ 
coee  very  genenlb- metised,  is  vow  lor  the 
most  part  rainqulsheia,  but  in  Turk^  a  part  of 
Okcn  are  stai  formed.  The  necessltieB  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  growing  out  of  toeir  pro* 
tambtA  mm  and  largo  debts,  hare  ooi^alled  a 


resort  to  heavy  taxation,  and  the  exercise  of 
great  financial  skill  in  so  distributing  the  taxes 
as  to  make  their  burden  tolerable.  In  Great 
Britain  a  heavy  tariff  is  laid  upon  those  foreiga 
goods  which  compete  with  British  manufu^ 
.tores,  and  a  moderate  but  productive  one  on 
imported  articles  of  general  necessity  like  tea 
and  coffee,  foreign  p^>er,  &c.,  whUe  wine  and 
tobacco  are  hea^y  assessed.  Excise  duties  are 
laid  on  distilled  and  malt  liquors  of  Briti^  man- 
uCactore,  as  well  as  on  domestic  produce.  li- 
censee are  required  for  the  sale  of  spiritoous 
liquors,  and  the  keeping  of  inns,  post  horses, 
hft^mey  oarriages,  stage  coaches,  nulwaya,  &a 
N^spf^iers  were  subjected  to  a  compu]«»y 
stamp  duty  till  1866 ;  it  is  now  optional,  ai^ 
ifnaid  exempts  the  p(^>er  from  postage.  AU 
official  andl^al  documents  must  be  execnted  <Ht 
stamped  paper ;  duties  are  also  collected  on  bills 
ctf  exchange  and  bankers*  notes;  toe  probate  of 
wills  and  teking  out  of  letters  of  administration 
are  charged  wito  duties  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  perstmal  property,  from  2^  to  S  per 
cent,  being  chai^^  toe  heirs  when  there  is  a 
will,  and  from  8i  to  4(  per  cent,  where  letters 
of  a&ninistration  are  ^ued.  Lands,  hoaseeL 
servants,  horses,  carriages,  dogs,  watches,  ana 
jewels  are  taxed;  and  toere  are  beside  taxea 
(m  income,  and  revenues  from  the  post  office^ 
orown  lands,  timber  Ac  The  customs  and  ex- 
cise duties  ordinarily  constitoto  about  4  of  the 
oatire  revenue,  and  toe  income  tax  nearly  ^  and 
stamps  i  of  toe  national  tax,  which  usually 
amounts  to  about  £72,000,000;  and  toe  local 
taxes,  titoes,  poor  rates,  &c.,  amount  to  £20,- 
000,000  more.  The  total  budget  of  France  for 
toe  present  year  (1862)  is  1,974,070,038  francs, 
of  which  nearly  i  is  toe  product  of  direct  taxes, 
I  customs  and  salt  duties,  i  excise  and  otoer 
mdirect  taxes,  while  toe  capitation  tax,  stamp 
duties,  crown  lands,  and  assessments  on  foreste 
and  fisheries,  amount  to  about  \  of  toe  whole. 
Of  toe  revenues  of  Great  Britain  £28,000,000 
is  paid  annually  as  interest  on  toe  national 
debt,  and  of  tooae  of  France  in  1862.  603,- 
216,602  franca.— In  toe  United  States^  the  nar 
tional  government  has  levied  a  direct  tax  only 
in  8  instances,  and  never  for  a  sum  exceeding 
$6,000,000,  until  1861;  toe  customs  and  oc- 
canonally  excise  revenues  and  toe  receipts 
for  toe  public  lands  having  been  snffident 
to  defray  toe  expenses  of  toe  government, 
and  to  Uquidate  a  portion  of  toe  debt  The 
enormous  expenditures  of  toe  existing  civil 
war  (1861-'2),  and  toe  reduced  receipts  from 
customs,  have  compelled  toe  levying  of  a  direct 
tax  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  toe  interest 
of  toe  debt,  and  to  fomish  a  siiudng  fond  to 
extinguish  the  principal.  At  the  extra  session 
of  congress  on  Aug.  6, 1861,  a  bill  was  passed 
levying  a  direct  tax  of  $80,000,000,  paray  on 
lands  and  partly  on  incomes ;  the  duties  on  im- 
ports from  fordgn  conntries  were  also  increas- 
ed. The  direct  tax,  which  was  to  be  assessed 
in  the  apimg  of  186S,  has  been  generally  as- 
mmed  by  the  rtatea  toflmsalTee.  During  the 
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]^«8ent  Bonion  (X801-'S)  of  otfognm,  the  m- 
oeasity  (tf  raising  a  large  rereamehu  led  to  ih» 
ooonderation  of  Tsrions  plans  of  taxation.  An 
elaborate  bill,  providing  for  excise  duties  on 
all  kinds  of  manufaotnres,  tolls  on  all  passenger 
travel,  dnties  on  plate,  watches,  Ac.,  licenses 
from  all  dawes  oi  dealers,  a  tax  on  incomes 
over  $600,  legacy  md  succession  duties,  and 
stamps  on  all  kinds  of  l^al  and  commeroisl 
papers,  patent  medicines,  telegrams,  &c.,  passed 
the  house  of  representatiTes  br  a  lai^  m^ori- 
tj,  and  is  now  (May,  1862)  under  consideration 
in  the  senate,  where  it  has  been  materiallv 
modified.  Other  plans,  embracing  entirely  dif- 
ferent principles,  are  slsb  maturing,  and  may  b« 
tabstitated  for  that  now  pending.  The  several 
states,  being  debarred  b  j  the  oonatitation  from 
eollediiig  dntifla  on  importa^  have  nrfaed  the 
lerennee  neoe80«i7  fbr  Uieir  state  exmnditoraB 
1^  direct  taxes  on  lands,  houses,  ana  personal 
property;  specific  taxes  on  banking  and  iimir- 
ance  capital,  railroads,  and  turnpikes;  bonnsea 
from  banks,  &c. ;  licenses  on  auctions,  pedd]ers> 
public  houses,  the  retailing  of  spirituous  liqoora, 
gunpowder,  &c. ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  by 
capitation  taxes.  A  part  of  the  state  taxes  are 
etui  payable  in  labor  in  some  of  the  states, 
though  the  amount  tbna  pud  is  now  mostly 
confined  to  highway  taxes,  and  to  the  frontier 
states,  where  money  is  lees  abundant  than  labor. 
ITo  state  haa  hitherto  levied  a  general  income 
tax,  though  in  WMne  oases  particular  professions 
hicre  been  assessed,  nor  any  azoqit  Ylzvinia 
and  Pennaylrama  an  inbertcanoe  tax.  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey  collect  a  transit  tax  from 
the  railroad  oompaniee  for  all  passengers  over 
eertuQ  roads.  The  fc^owing  table  gives  the 
direct  and  indirect  tax  of  each  state  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  state  purposes, 
together  with  the  atate  ralnatioiu,  in  most 
I  fbr  1860: 
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Beside  the  state  taxes,  there  are  also  in  all  tha 
states  county,  town,  and  road  taxes,  and  in 
most  of  them  school  snd  municipal  taxes,  the 
whole  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  In  the  states  which  inolode  lai^ 
dties  they  are  often  of  great  amount.  la  New 
York  the  local  taxes  in  1860  were  $18,840,81^ 
of  which  $9,668,008  w«  in  the  oonnty  of  New 
T<nrk.  In  Ohio  m  1869  the  local  taxati<m  was 
$6,618,848.  It  would  not  probabfy  b«  fiu:  ftxna 
file  truth  to  estimate  it  at  8  times  tiie  am  omit 
of  the  state  taxes.  It  is  almost  an  invariable 
provision  <^  the  state  constitutions  that  no 
taxes  can  be  levied  on  any  [vetence  without 
the  consent  ot  the  people  or  their  represents 
tives;  that  they  shall  be  levied  and  ooiiected 
only  for  public  purposes;  and  that  all  revenue 
bills  shall  originate  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Is 
gislature.  Further  safeguards  are  raised  ag^st 
uie  power  of  taxation  by  provisions  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  ffom  the  treasury  exo^ 
in  ooinpliance  with  approptiatioiis  made  by 
law,  ana  that  iiiere  shall  bia  an  annual  report 
of  income  and  expenditure.  In  all  the  statea 
the  property  of  the  federal  government  is  by 
law  specially  exempted  from  taxation,  as  are 
also  usually  churches,  benevolent  institutions, 
colleges,  academies,  school  houses,  and  the  fhnds 
of  charitable  and  scientific  sooietiea,  and  places 
and  rights  of  burial.  The  only  exemption  oi 
classes  from  taxation  are  clei^ymen  to  a  certain 
limit  in  some  of  the  states,  paupers  in  all,  and 
Indiana  and  negroes  in  those  northern  states  in 
which  they  have  no  vote.  In  the  New  England 
states,  aliens  who  are  Ukdy  to  become  charge- 
able to  the  town,  or  whose  families  are  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  paupers,  are  not  suffered  to  ac- 
quire a  residence,  and  thereby  a  right  to  public 
nli^  their  taxes  bdng  remitted  by  the  town 
aothoritieB  to  prevent  it.  The  assessors  in  the 
•evwal  Jurisdictions  of  the  states  an  generalh^ 
required  to  prepare  assessment  rolls,  m  which 
shall  be  set  forth  the  names  of  all  taxable  in- 
habitants, the  quantity  and  value  oi  land  or 
the  house  or  houses  taxed  to  each  person,  and 
the  value  of  all  personal  property.  TTsually 
&rming  lands  and  dwellings  are  set  in  the 
assessment  rolls  at  less  than  their  value,  as 
yielding  a  smaller  percentage  of  income  than 
most  descriptions  of  personal  property.  These 
assessment  rolls,  when  delivered  to  tiie  collec- 
tor, constitute  his  authority  for  the  ooUection 
of  the  taxes. — The  ft^owing  are  a  fi9W  of  the 
points  relative  to  taxation  which  have  been 
settled  by  oar  highest  courts.  The  tax  must 
he  levied  in  all  cases  by  the  tribunal  w  body 
of  persons  to  whom  the  powor  is  delogatod. 
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The  levy  of  a  tax  by  a  town  meeting,  not  call- 
ed aooordingto  the  prescribed  fonn,  i»  illegal 
and  Toid.  When  s  Bt^te  requirea  a  liat  to 
be  delivered  to  the  collector  on  or  before  a 
^Ten  day,  a  deliverj  either  before  or  after  that 
confers  no  authority  on  him  to  collect  the 
tax.  As  a  tax  for  an  illegal  purpose  is  void, 
the  object  of  each  assessment  onght  to  be  so 
designated  that  a  citizen  may  resist  payment 
of  any  one  whtdi  is  illegal;  thos  state,  connty, 
and  town  taxes  should  be  separately  desig- 
nated, since  one  maj  be  lawfkuly  levied  and 
another  not  bo.  Ll  all  respeota  the  reqoire- 
ment  and  direction  of  itatntes  oonoeming  taxea 
must  be  oareftiUy  obserred.  The  pcdky  of  the 
]aw  is  to  throw  aronnd  the  property  of  the 
dtizen  the  moat  otunplete  possible  protection, 
and  tJie  tax  mast  not  only  be  ri^t  and  jnst  in 
itself,  bnt  it  mast  be  levied  in  all  respects  in 
conformity  to  law,  or  the  taxpayer  is  jostifled 
in  resisting  its  ooUeotion.  The  measares  to 
compel  the  collection  of  taxes  properly  levied 
are  generally  similar  in  the  several  states.  The 
tax  if  paid  at  an  early  date  is  reduced  by  a 
small  percenta^  for  prompt  payment;  if  not 
pi^d  by  a  certain  time,  it  is  inoreased  by  the 
mtereet;  after  a  ftirther  period,  interest  is 
reckoned  at  13  per  cent,  or  more;  after  an- 
other delay,  if  real  estate,  it  is  sold  for  the 
taxes,  thoQgh  an  opportunity  of  redemption  is 
given  for  2  or  8  years;  if  personal  estate,  a  dia- 
vess  of  personal  property  is  made,  and  fines 
and  costs  added;  and  in  some  states  Imprison- 
ment is  added  to  the  penalties. 

TAXIDERMY  (6r.  rofir,  arrangement,  and 
Ikpfutf  skin),  a  term  originally  used  to  dengnate 
the  methods  of  preserving  skins,  so  as  to  retain 
their  natural  appearance;  bat  it  is  now  uiplied 
to  the  art  of  preserving  the  whole  animal  body 
for  collections  of  nataral  history.  The  art  has 
been  recently  brought  to  a  high  state  <^  per- 
fection. By  the  methods  now  in  nse  small 
animals  are  immwsed  in  akohol,  the  strength 
<tf  whioh  slioald  be  ad^ted  to  the  partio- 
nlar  ol^fect  to  be  preserred,  as  very  strong  al- 
oc^ol  des^y  the  odors,  and  iidorinuly 
harden  the  integomaitB.  Tartar  or  ooi^ 
roeive  aablimate  added  to  it  increases  its  pre- 
aerving  qn^ty  and  iwereiitB  its  nse  for  other 
pnrposes.  A  special  preparation  known  as 
w>adby's  alominons  iolntion  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed, composed  of  rook  salt  4  oz.,  alam  S 
oz.,  corrosive  sabUmate  4  gr.,  boiling  water  9 
qnarts;  and  another  known  as  his  saline  sola- 
tion  is  composed  of  ro<^  salt  8  oz.,  corrosive 
sublimate  3  gr.,  boiling  water  1  qoart.  A  so- 
lution of  corrosive  snblunate  may  be  employed, 
or  of  common  salt,  and  even  oil  may  be  resort- 
ed t<^  when  more  suitaUe  materials  are  want- 
ing. The  object  to  be  preserved  shonld  be 
snspended  in  the  Uqnid,  without  contact  with 
the  ridaa  or  bottom  of  the  Teisel;  andafierre- 
maioing  for  some  time  the  liquid  should  be 
changed,  but  that  used  fint  m^  be  kept  to  be 
again  emi^yed  in  the  same  w».  It  is  reoom- 
meoded  to  en^y,  instead  ftf      Jars,  square 


copper  cans  or  wooden  Inga  made  with  a  laz^ 
month,  with  a  ow  or  bung  fitting  air-tight,  and 
to  pat  the  smaller  specimens  m  porous  ba^ 
before  introduoing  them  into  the  hqnid.  It  is 
well  also  to  wrap  each  one  of  them  in  cotton; 
and  the  vessel  most  in  all  cases  be  completely 
filled  to  prevent  irgury  by  motion.  Spedmens 
of  conmderable  size  should  have  indrions  in  Ihn 
abdomen,  that  the  alcohol  may  more  readily 
reach  the  internal  parts,  and  injections  of  alco- 
hol may  also  be  made.  This  metiiod  of  pres- 
ervation is  applicable  to  all  the  small  quadm- 
peds,  reptiles,  orostaoea,  fishes,  most  of  the 
iDsecti  (excepting  tibe  lepidoptera),  the  ddna 
oi  the  laner  fwfenija,  Aio.  InseotB  are  often 
preserved  by  fastening  them  down  with  pins 
thrust  through  their  bodies  iato  a  lining  of  oork 
or  soft  wood  forming  the  bottran  of  paper  boxea. 
They  may,  as  collected,  be  put  into  small  vials 
with  wide  mouths,  oontuning  a  little  camphor, 
or,  still  better,  a  Bponge  soaked  m  ether,  whion 
soon  kills  them.  Thf  larger  aniPTftl"  a*^  ^Unna^, 
and  the  skins  are  put  into  dcohol,  or  coated  on 
tiie  indde  with  arsenic  and  then  dried ;  but  if 
arsenic  cannot  be  had,  salt  may  be  tised,  and 
immersion  in  a  strong  brine  of  ^nm  and  salt  is 
very  efficacious.  Insects  are  kept  from  the 
ififiiiiff  by  sprinkling  in  the  hair  powdwedgreen 
or  blue  vitrioL  ^The  skuis  are  ti^ken  oflfwith 
especial  oare  to  retain  the  form,  leaving  the 
bonee  of  the  toes,  and  also  the  skulls  of  the 
smaller  snlnuJa.  The  skeletons  may  be  sepa- 
rately prepared  and  preserved,  to  be  afterward 
set  up  In  uieir  nataral  position  witii  wires.  All 
parts  liable  to  decompose  are  oarefblly  re- 
moved, and  arsenic  or  arsenical  soap  is  ^pUed 
wherever  decompontion  may  be  feared.  The 
arsenic  may  be  applied  either  in  a  state  of  dry 
powder  to  the  moist  skin,  or  mixed  with  alco- 
hol and  water  to  the  consistency  of  molasses 
and  put  on  with  a  brush.  The  preparation  of 
the  skins  of  birds  is  a  matter  of  much  delicacy. 
When  the  bird  is  killed  with  shot,  the  hides 
should  be  immecUately  stopped  with  cotton,  as 
also  the  mouth  and  noatiib;  and  if  the  bird  ia 
small  it  shonld  be  thrust  head  foremost  into  a 
oone  of  paper  prepared  for  the  pnrpoae,  the 
open  end  of  which  shonld  be  folded  down.  Jf 
any  of  the  feathers  have  been  crumpled  or 
bent,  they  may  be  partially  restored  by  cUpping 
them  into  hot  water.  Before  removing  the 
akin,  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  bird  are 
to  be  carefhlly  noted,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
tained. The  skhming,  whioh  proceeds  from 
an  incision  extending  back  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  breast  bone,  is  made  with  espedal  care 
to  avoid  soUing  the  feathers.  As  the  skin  is 
loosened  cotton  is  inserted  to  prevent  its  ad- 
hering to  the  body ;  and  the  legs  are  in  sno* 
cession  stripped  of  their  covering  through  the 
dngle  Inoinon  made,  and  are  out  off  with 
the  sdsBors  or  a  knift  at  one  of  the  lower 
Joints,  leaving  the  feet  attached  to  the  akin. 
The  tail  is  in  like  manner  separated  by  cutting 
through  the  last  Joint  of  uie  vertebrtB.  The 
body  b  then  anspfinded  1^  a  hook  Introduced 
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into  the  knrer  part  of  the  back  or  mmp,  and 
the  skin  ia  inverted  and  careftdly  looeened. 
Before  reaching  the  wings,  the;^  are  somewhat 
softened  \>j  stretching  and  poUing,  and  when 
tiie  akitL  is  loosened  aroond  the  flrat  bone,  this 
is  out  through  the  middle,  or.  if  snffioientiy  ex- 
posed, at  the  elbow  ^oint  when  the  skull  is 
expoeed,  maoh  care  is  required  to  remove  the 
delicate  membrane  of  the  ear  withont  tearing 
it;  and  mmilar  oare  ia  required  not  to  cut 
through  tiie  membrane  that  oorera  the  eye. 
'Sbo  eyea  tiiemselves  are  ranoved  flrc»n  th^ 
aoeksts  and  the  brain  ftom  the  skuH,  several 
cats  being  made  through  the  latter  near  tiie 
bsae  of  the  lower  Jaw  and  throng  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  Ac  Every  particle  of  muscle  and 
&t  being  removed  from  the  head  and  neck,'the 
preservative  is  abondantly  applied  in  and  alrant 
tiie  skull  and  also  to  the  inside  of  the  skin,  and 
tiie  parts  are  then  restored  to  tiieir  natoral 
poeition.  The  muscle  and  &t  are  also  removed 
from  aboat  the  wings,  1^^  and  ttdl,  and  if  ne- 
oessary  an  incision  ia  made  along  the  forearm 
■0  as  to  exirase  the  two  joints  for  this  purpose. 
The  remaining  hemes  of  the  two  wings  should 
tiMB  be  tied  t(^etlier  inside  of  the  akin  by 
abriogs  drawn  up  till  the  iringa  are  Ivought  to 
the  same  distance  sptii  aa  when  attached  to 
the  body.  Skins  may  be  transported  In  this 
conation,  or  be  immediately  stuffed.  This 
CMntioTi  is  performed  by  introducing  cotton 
through  the  mouth  into  the  orbits  and  upper 
part  of  the  throat  nntil  theae  acquire  their  nat- 
ural shape.  A  roll  of  cotton  is  then  put  into 
the  akin  and  pushed  firmly  up  the  nec^  to  the 
base  of  the  sknll.  The  body  ia  then  filled,  not 
quite  to  its  original  dimension^  and  the  incision 
m  the  akin  is  sewed  up.  The  bird  may  be 
kept  in  a  cylinder  of  paper  into  which  it  is 
thrust,  the  legs  and  mandibles  being  first  tied 
ti^ether  and  the  feathers  carefolly  actuated. 
If  the  specimena  are  to  be  setup  in  natural  po- 
Mtiona,  wires  are  introduced  fa  the  course  of 
the  atofiSng  and  secured  in  the  wtngs,  neck, 
and  feet,  coming  out  through  the  latter.  Glass 
vym  are  manufactured  and  sold  to  be  iutro- 
dnoed  in  the  orbits  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
ones.  In  wthming  birds  with  large  heads  and 
long  necks,  it  is  sometimea  necessary  after 
reawing  flie  base  of  the  skull  to  cut  off  the 
sec^  and  then  drawing  back  the  head  make 
an  inoinon  on  the  outside  down  the  back  of  the 
dun  in  order  to  skin  the  head.  The  process 
of  skinning  is  variously  modified  according  to 
the  different  characters  of  the  unimnTii.  To 
protect  hair  or  fur  agunst  moths  and  other 
destructive  insects,  the  skins  should  be  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  corroaire  aublimate  in  alcohol 
or  whiskey  for  a  day  to  seraal  weeks  accord- 
ing to  the  rize ;  they  must  then  be  thoroughly 
vashed  or  linaed  in  dean  crater.  Finely  ^w- 
doed  green  vitriol  sprinkled  in  feathers  is  an 
ezcdlent  protection  against  moths. — The  larger 
flsbes  are  also  dinned  andstuibd;  but  in  many 
eases  It  is  snffident  to  preserve  only  <ate  half 
fta  fiflb,  and  the  meUiod  then  pursued  is  as  fol- 


lows. The  fish  is  laid  on  a  table  with  the  left 
aide  u^,  the  fins  are  spread  out,  and  a  piece  <tf 
paper  is  lud  under  each  one  that  is  to  be  pre- 
served. When  the  fins  are  dried,  the  fish  is 
turned  over  and  a  cut  is  made  through  the  akin 
from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  head 
along  the  back  to  the  tail,  across  the  base  of 
th&caudal  fin  down,  and  thence  along  the  belly 
to  the  lower  ^srt  of  the  head  again,  cutting 
below  the  vtusnlations  of  the  dorsal,  caud^ 
and  anal  fins.  The  body  ia  then  separated 
from  the  left  dde  of  the  ddn,  oommendng  at 
the  tail,  and  ia  out  off  near  the  head.  The  ia^ 
side  of  tiie  head  is  then  cleaned  out  and  the  eye 
is  removed,  leaving  only  the  cornea  and  pnj^ 
which  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  p^er 
of  the  dze  of  the  orbit  The  preservative  ia 
then  applied,  and  the  bead  and  section  of  the 
body  are  filled  with  cotton,  when  the  skin  is 
turned  over,  pinned  down  upon  a  board  at  the 
base  of  the  fins,  and  left  to  dry. — Detailed  di- 
rections for  preserving  o^ects  of  natural  his- 
tory are  given  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Burd,  in  the  "  Be- 
port  of  &e  Smithsonian  Institution"  for  1856. 
Bee  also  Bwainson's  *' Taxidermy,"  forming  a 
volume  of  Lardner's  "Cabinet  OyolopfBdia.'r 

TAY^a  river  and  loch  of  Per&diire, Soot- 
land,  The  river  rises  in  a  small  loch  on  the 
border  of  Argyleshire,  and  is  called  the  Fillan 
until  it  passes  through  Loch  Doohart,  8  or  d 
m.,  and  thence  to  Loch  Tay,  10  m.  fbrther,  it 
is  generally  known  as  the  Bochart.  Near  Loch 
Tay  it  receives  the  Lochie,  and  below  that 
loch  the  river  Lyon  and  numerous  other  trib- 
utaries. Its  whole  length  ia  nearly  120  m., 
and  its  course  describes  almost  a  semicircle  from 
K.  £.  to  8.,  until  it  reaches  Perth,  whence  it 
flows  nearly  £.  through  the  frith  of  Tay  into 
the  North  sea.  It  has  tide  water  to  Perth, 
and  is  navigable  that  distance  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 9  feet.  From  this  point  it  fiowa  through 
the  finest  valley  <^  Scouand,  and  disohargas  a 
laiger  volume  of  water  than  ai^  other  river  d 
the  British  islands.  Its  salmon  fisheries  are 
celebrated.  Loch  Ti^  is  a  romantic  lake  about 
14  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide,  with  steep,  preciid- 
tous  banks,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sounded 
to  a  depth  of  600  feet.  The  mountun  Ben 
Lawers,  on  its  N.  W.  shore,  rises  to  a  height  of 
8,946  feet. 

TAYGETU8.  See  Laoohia. 

TAYLOR,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 
Ujiited  States.  I  A  N.  W.  oo  of  Va.,  inter- 
seoted  by  the  Tygart's  Valley  river ;  area,  ISO 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,46S,  of  whom  112  were 
s^ves.  The  sur&ce  is  very  hilly,  an^  the  soil 
in  some  parts  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  101,118  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,995  of 
wheat,  41,499  of  oats,^061  tons  of  hiQr,  and 
87,110  lbs.  of  butter.  ThOTa  were  11  churches, 
and  702  pupils  attmding  the  public  schods. 
Troa  ore  and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant. 
The  value  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,226,9H 
being  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  since  1850. 
Capital,  WOIiamsport.  U.  A  W.  co.  of  Ga., 
fonnad  dnoe  the  censos  d  1860,  bounded  E.  by 
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'Flint  rirer  and  drained  by  White  Water  and 
other  creeks ;  area,  abont  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,000,  of  whom  2,897  were  sUves.  The 
surface  is  nndolating  and  the  soil  generally  feiv 
tile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mnsoogee  railroAd. 
Oaintal,  Butler.  IIL  A  new  co.  of  Fla., 
bonnded  B.  W.  by  Appalaohee  bay  and  W.  by 
the  Ancnlla  rirer,  and  druned  by  the  Fenaholo- 
way;  area,  over  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1890, 
1,884,  of  whom  125  were  slaves.  IV.  A  W, 
€0.  of  Texas,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Brazos 
and  Ookmido  rivers;  area,  686  sq.  m.  It  was 
1^  tmoraanized  when  the  oensns  of  1860  was 
talcen;  Capital,  Taylor.  Y.  A  central  oo.  of 
Ky.,  dnuned  by  Green  river  and  its  afflnents; 
area,  about  276  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,481,  of 
whom  1,597  were  alaves.  The  anrfitce  is  hilly 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnctions  in  1860 
were  865,086  bnthels  of  Indian  com,  91,689  of 
oats,  10,087  of  wheat,  and  692,106  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  17  oharohes,  and  461  pn- 
jnls  attending  public  schools.  The  proposed 
route  of  the  DaaviUe  and  Nashville  railroad 

? asses  throQgh  this  oonnty.  Oapital,  Oamp- 
ellflviUe.  vl.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Mo.,  and  drained  by  East  Kodaway,  One 
Hundred  and  Two,  and  Hatte  rivers;  ai«a,660 
sq.  m. ;  p<^.  in  1660,  8,689.  The  anr&oe  is 

Senerally  level  end  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
notions  in  1869  were  187,162  bnshels  of  InmAn 
oom,  6,604  of  wheat,  4,168  lbs.  of  wool,  64,009 
of  bntter,  and  3,007  gallons  of  sorghum  molaa- 
It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected  sonthem 
r^lroad.   Oapital,  Bedford. 

TAYLOR,  Baiabd,  an  American  author  and 
traveller,  born  in  Eennett  Square,  Ohester  oo., 
Penn.,  Jan.  11,  1826.  At  17  years  of  age  be 
became  an  apprentice  in  a  printing  office  in 
West  Ohester,  and  at  the  same  time  a  oontribn- 
tor  of  verses  to  the  periodical  press.  In  1844 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title 
of  "Ximena,"  and  havin;^  oollected  a  small  sum 
of  money,  the  fimits  of  his  past  and  prospective 
literary  labors,  he  departed  on  a  European  tom^ 
prinoipally  pedeatriut,  of  which  he  pnbUshed 
an  account  on  his  retnm  to  America  in  1846, 
entitled  "Views  a-Foot  or  Europe  seen  vif^ 
Knapsack  and  Staff."  After  editing  for  a  year 
a  newspaper  in  Phcsnlcville,  Fenn.,  he  removed 
to  New  York,  and  wrote  for  the  "  Literary 
World,"  and  subsequently  for  the  "New  York 
Tribune,"  of  which  jounul  he  became  in  1849 
a  part  proprietor  and  aasocuate  editor.  Soon 
afterward  ne  commenced  the  first  of  a  series 
of  extensive  forSgn  tours,  which  have  since 
occupied,  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  and 
the  narratives  of  which  have  regularly  appear- 
ed in  the  columns  of  the  "  Tribune"  in  the  form 
of  ^stolary  oorrespondence,  and  subseq nently 
beengatherad  into  TolnmeB  of  travels.  Visiting 
OaUfomia  ia  184S,  then  the  foooa  of  attraction 
to  adventnroos  sidrits  on  aooonnt  of  the  rdcent 
discovery  of  its  gold  fields,  he  returned  home 
by  way  of  Mexico,  and  published  in  1860  "El 
Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire.^* 
la  ih»  smnmer  of  1861  he  set  out  on  a  i»o- 


traoted  tonr  in  the  East,  in  tho  oonrse  of  wUA 
he  ascended  the  NUe  to  lat.  13°  80*  N.,  and 
afterward  traversed  large  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Europe;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1862  he  made  a  new  departure  fi-om 
England,  crossing  Asia  to  Oalcutta,  and  thenoa 
proceeding  to  China,  where  he  was  enabled 
to  join  the  expedition  oi  Commodore  Perry 
to  Japan.  Returning  to  New  York  in  Deo, 
1858,  he  published  in  the  sneoeeding  year  his 
"Journey  to  Oentoal  Afrioa"  and  "Lands  of 
the  Saraoen,"  followed  by  "Vimt  to  India, 
China,  LooKiauKk,  and  Jwan  in  1868."  His 
subsequent  travels  are  inoicated  by  the  titlea 
of  the  volumes  recording  them:  "Northern 
lYavel ;  Summer  and  Winter  Piotnres  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Lapland"  (London  and 
New  Yorl^  1867),  and  "  Travels  in  Greeoe  and 
RuKla,  with  an  Excursion  to  Crete."  Mr. 
Taylor's  first  oonsderable  volume  of  poems 
was  entitled  "  Rhymes  of  Travel,  Ballads,  and 
other  Poems"  (1848),  and  was  followed  by  a 
"Book  of  Romances,  Lyrics,  and  Songa" 
(1851);  "Poems  of  the  Orient"  (1864);  and 
"  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel"  (1866),  the  hist 
named  volume,  according  totiie  author's  state- 
ment in  the  pr^oe,  oomi«ising  sodbi  pieoea 
only  as  he  dedied  to  acknowledge.  In  oon- 
neotaon  with  his  travels  he  has  also  wodoeed 

At  Home  and  Abroad ;  a  Sketch  Book  of 
Life,  Scenery,  and  Men"  (1869;  3d  series 
1863) ;  and  he  has  edited  a  "  Cyolopsdia  of 
Modem  Travel"  (8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1866).  A 
vdume  of  poems,  entitled  "  The  Poet's  Joomal," 
and  a  novel  of  American  life,  are  annonnoed  to 
iqipear  in  the  course  of  1863.  Mr.  Terra's 
poem  of  "  The  American  Le«nd "  was  origi- 
nally delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society  of  Harvard  university  in  1860. 

TAYLOR,  Bbook,  an  English  mathematlcoan, 
bom  at  Edmonton,  Aug.  28,  1686,  died  at  his 
estate  of  Bifrons  in  Kent,  Deo.  39,  1781.  In 
1701  he  entered  8t  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
whsre  he  soon  distingoiahed  hfanself  as  a 
mathematioiatt,  in  1706  wrote  his  treatise  ob 
the  "  Centre  of  Oscillation,"  friiioh  was  not 

Sablished  till  some  years  latw,  in  1709  took  the 
egree  of  LL.B.,  and  in  1713  was  dioaen  a  fel- 
low of  the  royal  society.  He  had  already  solved 
Kepler's  problem,  and  was  OMreepon^ng  with 
Dr.  Keill  on  the  most  abatmse  matheoiatiosl 
topics.  From  1714  to  1718  he  was  secretary 
of  the  royal  sooiety,  to  which  he  ociitrihated 
papers  <^  great  ability  on  magnetism  and 
nu^ematioal  subjects.  His  Metkodvs  Inen- 
mmtorum  (1716)  is  the  first  treatise  in  which 
the  calculus  of  finite  differences  is  proposed  for 
consideration.  In  1716  he  conducted  a  oontro- 
verrial  efnreQKmdenoe  with  Count  BaynxHid 
deUontmort  on  the  tenets  of  Malebranohe,  and 
in  1719  he  pnbUshed  his  "New  Frindples  <tf 
Linear  Perqteetave."  Among  his  mannscsfots 
are  a  "  Treatise  on  Jewish  Saorificea,"  and  a 
dissertation  on  the  "Lawfulness  dt  Eating 
Blood."  He  also  prepared  a  "Treatise  ob 
Logarithms,"  which  was  not  printed.   In  tha 
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hrt  TMT  of  hit  Bfe  h«  sank  Into  a  ecndithni  of 
partial  imbedlity. 

CAyiX)B,  OioBaB,  one  of  the  Genera  of  the 
dedaration  of  independence,  bom  m  Iidand  ia 
1716,  died  in  £aston,Penn.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  He 
received  a  good  edncat^on^  but  diuiking  the 
medical  pronasion,  for  which  he  iraa  destined, 
came  to  America  as  a  "  redemptioner,"  and  on 
hia  arrival  bound  hhnself  for  a  term  of  yean  to 
an  iron  mannfactnrer  at  Darham,  Fenn.,  and 
waa  at  first  employed  in  menial  oconpations. 
His  ednoation  and  inteUigenoe  being  discovered, 
faia  employer  made  him  nis  clerk,  and  after  his 
death  Taylor  married  his  widow  and  became 
master  of  the  establishment.  He  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  assembly  in  1764,  and  waa 
one  of  the  committee  to  call  a  general  oongrese 
and  to  instmot  the  delegates.  He  continued  a 
member  of  the  provincM  aasembly  till  1770, 
whm.  he  was  made  a  jndge  cf  the  ooon^  court 
and  oolong  of  militia.  In  Ooi  1776,  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and 
was  active  in  the  promotion  of  revolutionary 
measures.  The  action  of  some  of  the  members 
of  tiie  eontinental  congress  in  the  summer  of  the 
next  year,  in  refbring  their  assent  to  the  deda- 
ratioQ  of  indep«idenoe,  led  to  the  election  of 
new  members  ou  July  SO,  1776,  of  whom  Mr. 
Taylor  was  one.  He  signed  the  declaration  on 
Aug.  2,  snbseqnently  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
several  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  Harob,  1777,  retired  from 
congreae,  and  did  not  agsaa  return  to  public  life. 

TATLOB,  HKireT,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  tiie  early  part  at  the  191^  oentaiy.  Jn  18S4 
he  entered  the  colonial  offioBj^here  he  is  now 
the  seoond  senior  clerk,  ffis  writings,  pro- 
duced principally  between  1897  and  1880,  corn- 
wise  dramas,  poems,  and  essays.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  two  dramas  in  blank  verse,  "  Philip 
ran  Artevelde"  (1884)  and  *'  Edwin  tiie  Fair," 
which  have  been  aptly  described  as  illustrations 
of  the  form  "  we  might  en>ect  the  written  drsr 
ma  naturally  to  assume,  if  it  were  to  revive  in 
the  19th  century,  and  maintain  itself  as  a  branch 
ofliterature  apart  from  tibe  stage."  His  reman- 
ing works  iBclude  "The  Eve  of  the  Oonqueet, 
and  other  Foems"  (1847) Notes  from  life, 
hi  Six  Essays"  (1846) ;  "  Notes  from  Books,  in 
Four  Essays"  (1849);  and  "The  Virgin  Widow" 
(I860),  a  play  in  6  acts,  chiefly  in  verse,  la 
1886  he  pnbiiahad  "The  Statemun,"  embody- 
ing mucin  of  his  ezperienoe  of  public  life. 

TAYLOR,  bAAO,  an  Bi^iah  anthw,  bora  at 
Lavenbam,  SnfMk,  Aug.  17, 1787.  His  &ther, 
Isaac  Taylor,  originally  a  Ibie  engraver  in  Lon- 
don, beiMune  minister  of  dissratibg  congrega- 
tions in  Oolcbester  and  On  gar,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral  popnlar  books  for  children.  His  mother, 
Ann  Taylor,  also  wrote  "Maternal  Solicitude" 
and  other  educational  works.  He  was  privately 
and  oareftilly  educated,  with  reference  in  turn 
to  tlie  dissenting  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  to  art  as 
a  profesdon,  but  was  led  by  his  tastes  to  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  scholarship.  He  has 
lived  in  stadioos  retirement  at  Stanford  Bivers, 


Essex,  devoting  himself  to  the  education  of  his 
diildren  at  home  and  to  the  composition  of  im- 
portant works  on  pfaUoeophioal  and  religiouB 
qDes(i<Hi8.  Although  a  la^an,  he  occasional- 
ly preaches  on  Bund^.  His  first  pablleations 
were :  "  Elements  of  Thoneht "  (1892),  in  which 
he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  Ihe  Scotch  meta- 
physical school ;  "  History  of  the  Transmission 
of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times"  (1827),  an 
account  particularly  of  the  means  by  whidi  the 
authentioity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  ascer- 
tfdned ;  and  "  The  Frooese  of  Historical  Froof 
(1828),  also  written  in  defence  of  the  gomiine- 
ness  of  the  documentary  evidence  of  Obristlan- 
ity.  In  1829  appeared  anonymously  the  "Nat- 
ural History  of  Enthnsiasm,"  his  most  popular 
■work,  which  pictures  in  glowing  language  and 
with  nnseetaiian  zeal  an  era  revived  iSdth 
and  eccleaiastiiMl  union,  end  which,  notwith- 
standing its  elaborately  grandiloquent  style, 
was  recetred  with  speoal  favor  by  the  reli- 
gious puUio  at  the  time  when  the  excitement 
connected  with  Edward  Irving  was  at  its  height. 
It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  which  he 
meditated  on  fanaticism,  superstition,  credulity, 
the  corruption  of  morals,  and  scepticism,  in 
which  all  the  principal  phases  of  abnormal  re- 
li^ons  development  should  be  treated.  Of  these 
only  the  essay  on  "  Fauatidsm"  (1848)  was  writ- 
ten, the  author  having  been  diverted  from  his 

J plan  by  the  appearance  of  the  Oxford  "  Tracts 
or  the  Times."  He  published  a  series  of  tracts 
in  reply  to  those  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  bis  associates, 
whidi  were  collected  under  the  title  of  "  An- 
cient Christianity"  (9  vols.,  1889-*4S).  Ha 
wrote  with  similar  intent  a  work  on  "  Splritnal 
Despotism"  (1886),  characterized  by  Sir  James 
Stmhen  as  "the  most  original,  comprehensive, 
and  profound  contribution  which  any  living 
writer  in  England  has  made  to  the  science  cf 
ecdesiastical  polity."  His  "Physical  Theory 
of  Another  Life"  (1886),  in  form  a  speculative 
treatise,  is  substantially  a  narrative  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  immortality,  iUnstrated  from 
both  sacred  and  profane  writers.  His  most  im- 
portant later  publications  are:  "Loyola  and 
Jesuitism"  (1 849),  and  "  Wesley  and  Methodism" 
(1851),  in  which  he  reviews,  two  of  the  princi- 
pal modem  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches ;  "  The  Bestoratton  of 
Belief"  Q8S8),  an  examination  of  recent  scep- 
tical tendencies  and  results;  "The  yforlA  of 
Und"  (1867),  the  ahn  of  which  was  to  set  fbrth 
"first,  what  is  c<mimon  to  all  orders  of  living 
btings,  and  then  what  is  peculiar  to  the  human 
mind,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  its  immeas- 
urable superiority ;"  and  "  The  Spirit  of  the  He- 
brew Poetry"  (1861),  in  which  he  areues  that 
David  and  Isaiah  are  the  indispensable  guides 
of  theistic  tbboght,  and  that  all  departure  from 
the  theolo^cal  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew 

g»ets  is  almost  always  a  step  toward  atheism, 
e  is  also  the  author  of  several  less  specula- 
tive didactic  and  devotional  volumes,  entitied 
"Home  Education"  (1888),  "Lectures  on  Spfaw 
itnal  Christoanity"  (1841),  and  "  Saturday  Sren- 
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ini^  (1B4S),  end  Iiu  oontribnted  many  esn^ 
to  renews.— His  msters,  Axs  Tatlob  (Mn.  Gil- 
bert) and  Jake  Tatlob  (1788-1824),  wrote 
Jointly  several  jnvenile  books  wliioh  had  re- 
markable sncoess,  as  "  Hymna  for  Infant  Minds" 
and  "  Original  Poems."  The  latter  also  wrote 
"Essays  in  Bhyme,"  a  tale  entitled  "Display/* 
and  "  Oontribntions  of  Q.  Q." 

TAYLOR,  IsiDORK  SfevBEiN  JnsTnr,  baron,  a 
French  traveller  and  anthor,  bom  in^BrosselB, 
Aog.  16,  1789.  He  stadied  design  uider  the 
painter  Suvd,  and  had  oommenced  the  life  of  a 
Utthntew  and  arUst  when  he  was  enrolled  in 
the  Frcnoh  oonsorip^cm  of  1811,  bnt  obtained 
his  discharge  and  made  a  tour  of  artistio  ex- 
^rati(Hi  in  ilaoders,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Betaming  to  France  in  the  last  days  (tf  the  em- 
pire, he  senred  several  years  in  the  army,  ris- 
iug  to  the  position  of  mi^or  and  aide-de-oamp 
of  Gen.  Dorsey.  He  then  resigned  and  made 
excnraions  to  Italy,  Greece,  European  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egjpt,  and  the  African  coasts, 
bringing  thence  rich  coUeotiona  in  arche&ology 
or  objects  of  onriosity,  which  he  plaoed  in  the 
galleries  of  Yersulles,  the  Lonrre,  and  the  yot 
rioos  mnseoma  of  Paris.  He  exerted  himself 
also  to  procure  from  the  Freadi  chambers  the 
restorauon  of  the  principal  monnmoits  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Franoe ;  in  1824  was  made  royal 
oommissary  of  the  comHU  Fran^ise,  and  ia- 
trodaoed  great  improvementB  in  scenery  and  in 
the  obaraoter  of  uie  operas  performed ;  and  at 
the  direction  of  the  goremment  twice  vidted 
Egypt,  and  negotiated  Iho  transfer  to  France 
of  tne  obeliskB  of  Lnzor  and  the  other  rare 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  Louvre  musenm. 
Louis  Philippe  after  bis  accession  confided  to 
him  several  important  artistic  misraons.  Baron 
Taylor  has  been  very  active  also  in  the  organi- 
zation of  societies  for  the  benefit  of  artists  and 
men  of  letters,  of  several  of  which  he  is  per- 

Setoal  president.  In  connection  with  O.No- 
ier  and  De  Oaillieu,  he  edited  V6j/age$  pitto- 
retqwt  et  rotmntiquet  dam  Vaneienne  ^anee 
(fol.,  1820-'M),  a  work  still  incomplete,  in  the 
iUiutr^on  ot  which  aerenU  of  the  most  emi- 
nent artists  In  France  have  aadsted ;  Foy(V« 
vittontque  e»  Etpagne^  en  Portugal  et  iur 
M  edte  d^4fiigue  ae  Tanker  d  TUowm  (4to., 
1636  et  acq.) ;  La  Syrie^  f^lgypte,  la  PaUtti-na 
et  la  JucUe  (4to.,  1687  et  teg.) ;  Pilerinage  d 
JSrtaaUm  (1841);  and  Voyage  en  Sttitee,  en 
Italie^  en  Sieiley  en  AngUterre,  en  ^ksoetOy  en 
AUemagne,  en  Orke,  &c.  (1848).  While  in  the 
army  he  also  pablished  6  dramas  (18ie-'22). 

TAYLOR,  JsBEicT,  D.D.,  an  English  theolo- 
^an,  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1618,  died  at  Lis- 
bum,  Ireland,  Aug.  IS,  1667.  His  father  was  a 
Darber  and  surgeon.  The  son  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  and  at 
the  age  of  18  entered  Cains  coU^  as  a  sizar, 
or  poor  scholar.  In  1688  he  received  tiie  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  having  ^stingoished  himself  by 
nis  profidency  fn  thedi^oal  studies.  Having 
attracted  the  attention  dr  Arohbidiop  Laod,  he 
received  through  his  aid  a  fellowship  in  All 


Souls*  college  in  Oxfordf  and  the  reetory  of 
Uppingham  in  Rutland.  His  marriage  in  May, 
1680,  compelled  Jam  to  relinquish  his  fellow- 
ship, and  he  remained  in  the  quiet  discharge 
of  Ms  pastoral  duties  until  the  tronbles  in  the 
state  (tew  him  prominently  into  notice.  In 
these  political  diJSonltiea  he  took  sides  with 
the  royalists,  became  a  fitvorite  with  Charles  L, 
and  secured  the  d^ree  <^  D.D.  by  a  defence 
of  episcopacy  whid^  he  wrote  at  the  king's - 
request.  For  a  time,  as  chaplain  to  the  king, 
Taylor  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  master, 
loang  by  his  devotion  hia  living  in  the  chnroh, 
Boffering  imprisonment,  and  o(»npeUed  at  last 
to  seek  refoge  in  the  parish  of  IJanflhangel, 
Oaennarthenshire.  Here,  with  WUliam  Nioh- 
olsoDjafterward  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Wil* 
liam  Wyatt,  afterward  prebwdary  of  Lincoln, 
Taylor  for  6<»ne  time  taught  school  During 
his  residence  in  Wales  a  large  part  of  hia  ser- 
mons were  composed,  and  several  of  his  most 
elaborate  works,  among  others  his  "  Disoourae 
on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  on  "Holy 
Living  and  Dyin^,"  and  the  "  life  of  Christ.** 
In  these  compositions  his  mild  and  tolerant 
spirit  appears,  as  well  as  his  aversion  to  con- 
troversy. In  1654,  however,  he  ventured  into 
the  field  of  debate,  as  the  opponent  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  as  the  advocate  of  ^daco- 
paoy.  A  double  imprisonment  waa  the  reaolt 
of  uiia  polemic  zeai^  and  the  loss-  of  much  tii 
his  second  wife's  fbrtone.  Added  to  these  teoiL 
fales  was  the  annoying  suspicion  of  heresy  con- 
cerning original  sin,  which  was  excited  by  hia 
work  on  "  Repentance."  In  1658  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  tower  of  London,  through  the  act 
of  his  publisher  in  prefixing  to  the  "Collection 
of  Offices"  an  engraving  of  a  kneeling  Christ. 
After  his  release  he  obtained  the  place  of  lec- 
turer at  Lisbum  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  re> 
moved  in  some  degree  from  the  enmity  of  the 
Puritan  party.  Yet  even  here  he  was  closely 
watdied,  and  was  more  than  once  in  danger 
of  arrest  as  an  enemy  to  the  state.  After  uie 
deffith  of  Cromwell,  Taylor  returned  to  London, 
where  he  was  reodved  with  honor  as  the  dfr 
fender  of  manarohy  and  the  chqroh,  and  waa 
soon  aiqidnted  by  Cauu>le8  IL,  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  his  "Dnotor  Dnbitantiom,"  to  the 
bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  in  Ireland,  to 
which  that  of  Dromore  was  soon  added,  and  a 
member  of  the  Irish  privy  council ;  and  he 
was  also  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  Dublin 
university.  In  the  administration  of  his  epis- 
copal duties  Taylor  found  great  difficulty,  from 
the  confbuon  which  tite  ciril  wars  had  wrooglit 
in  the  sodal  condition  and  the  religious  life  of 
the  Irish  people;  and  though  he  labored  with 
unwearied  fidelity,  as  pastor,  as  bishop,  and  as 
privy  councillor,  bis  episcopal  life  cannot  be 
oaUw  BucoesafhL — As  a  writer  of  sermons,  Jere- 
my Taylor  has  by  general  consent  the  mghest 
rank  among  the  wntttv  of  the  English  chnrch. 
The  charactraisticB  of  hia  s^Ie  are :  exuberant 
beatity  of  diction,  both  in  the  di(^  c£  worda 
and  uie  flow  of  the  aentcBwee;  redundant 
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tIbBtntion  from  natural  soenery,  from  tbe 
ctutoma  of  life,  from  science,  from  bistorj, 
and  from  Soriptbre ;  great  fondneee  for  meta- 
phor; aocnracy  of  method  in  statement  and 
ID  division ;  prolizitr,  mnning  into  almost 
endless  digressions  and  reveries ;  with  a  pre- 
vailing  moderation,  dignity,  and  majestj  of 
tone.  His  doctrines  were  those  of  moderate 
wthodtu?.  lEte  is  the  adrooate  of  toleratim, 
.  of  ft«edom  ftf  thoDght,  of  charity,  and  of  ivao- 
tiofll  religion  as  of  more  worth  than  dogmatie 
strictness.  His  private  life  was  free  from  any 
blemish,  and  even  his  foes  honored  bis  virtue. 
The  works  of  Taylor  have  been  pablished  in 
many  forms,  sometdmes  separately,  and  some- 
times in  complete  editionSjjEta  in  that  of  Bishop 
Heber  (16  vols.,  1832).  The  most  important 
are  tbe  '*  Holy  living  and  Dying,"  a  very  mi- 
nnto  and  practical  treatise  concerning  aU  the 
routine  of  the  Obristian  life ;  the  "Life  and 
Death  of  Jesus  Christ,'*  a  treatise  carious  for 
its  qnaint  and  endleea  erudition,  which  is  still 
vei^  popular:  the  "Dnctor  Dubitantiom," 
which  deals  with  difBcult  points  and  cases  of 
oonsdenoe;  the  liberty  of  Bn^eaying," 
which  is  the  broadest  and  most  oatfaolie  of  ul 
his  treidiseB;  and  the  "  iHssnadve  from  Po-' 
pery,"  an  effort  to  convert  the  Irish  people  to 
the  church  of  England.  The  life  of  Taylor  has 
been  written  best  by  Bishop  Heber,  as  the  pref- 
ace to  his  edition  of  Taylor^s  works,  and  by 
■WiUmot  (London,  1846). 

TAYLOR,  Jomr,  an  English  author,  called 
"the  water  poet,"  bom  in  Gloucester  in  1680, 
died  m  Loudon  in  1664.  He  was  educated  at 
the  free  school  of  Gloucester,  and  subsequentiy 
was  apprenticed  to  a  London  waterman,  an  oc- 
cupation which  he  followed  during  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life.  He  also  held  some  position  at 
tilie  tower  of  Londcm,  and  kept  a  public  house 
in  Fhosniz  lane,  Long  Acre,  ais  pnblication& 
in  proee  and  in  nrse,  amounting  to  upward  w 
80^  hftTs  litde  Hterary  merit,  but  are  at  value 
as  lllnstrationa  of  opinions  and  manners  dnring 
the  first  half  of  the  17tb  century.  Two  of  the 
most  curious  of  his  prose  works  are  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  a  journey  on  foot  to  Soothmd  in 
1618,  and  of  another,  made  principally  in  a 
boat,  from  Loudon  to  Hereford  in  1641.  He 
was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  when  Gharles  L  was 
beheaded  hung  up  over  his  hostel  tbe  ugn  of 
the  "  Houming  Grown."  His  title  of  "  water 
poet"  was  self-conferred. 

TATLOB,  Joro,  D.D.,  an  English  dissent- 
ingministor,  bom  near  Lancaster  in  1674,  died 
at  Warrington,  March  5, 1761.  He  was  edu- 
eated  at  Whitehaven,  and  settled  for  16  years 
at  Ejrkstead  in  linoolnahire,  where  he  tao^ 
a  grammar  sehool  beside  siqvplving  the  small 
congregation  tfawe.  In  ITftS  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congr^tion  at  Kor- 
wieb,  where  be  preached  for  24  years,  and 
avowed  anti-Trinitarian  sentiments.  In  1767 
he  iMcame  principal  of  tbe  dissenting  academy 
at  Warrington,  but  met  with  much  pppoation. 
His  prin^al  pnbliahed  works  are:  "An  He- 


brew Enj^  Ocmoordanoe"  (2  vols.  foL);  "A  • 
Paraphrase  on  tiie  Epistle  to  the  Romans;" 
"The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin;" 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement :" 
"A  Sketdi  of  Koral  Philosophy;"  and  "A 
Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,"  pnUished  aftw 
his  death  by  his  son. 

TAYLOR,  John,  an  Enj^ish  author  and  olas- 
rical  sch(^,  bom  in  Kirewsbnry  in  1708,  died 
in  Cambridge,  April  4^  1766.  He  was  ednoated 
at  Shrewsbray  grammar  sehool  and  at  St  John's 
con^e,  Oambnoge,  of  which  be  became  a  fel- 
low in  1780.  Snose^nentiy  he  became  univ^ 
sity  librarian  and  r^;i8trar  at  Gambridge,  where 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed,  ffia 
first  publication  of  importance  was  an  edition 
of  the  orations  and  fragments  of  Lysias  (4ta, 
London,  1789),  evincing  a  remarkably  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Attic  law.  In  1741 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  doctors*  com- 
monsj  although  it  does  not  wpear  that  he  ever 

Sractised  as  a  civilian:  andTm  1748  he  pro- 
uced  a  dissertetion  in  LAtin  on  the  Saudwi<^ 
marble  and  an  edition  of  two  orations  by  De- 
mosthenes and  lyon^us.  Seroral  years  later 
he  took  cwders,  and  in  17C7  was  appointed 
canon  reridentiar^  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1765  xp- 
peared  bis  most  important  wor^  "Elements 
of  Civil  Iaw,"  of  which  a  2d  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1769,  and  an  abridgment  in  1793  un- 
der tbe  titie  of  "A  Summary  of  tbe  Roman 
Law."  During  tbe  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  tbe  Greek  ora- 
tors, to  comprise  6  volumes,  of  which  tbe  Sd, 
contuning  tne  10  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
appeared  in  1748,  and  the  2d,  containing  the 
controverdal  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
■lEsohines,  together  with  the  epistles  ascribed 
to  the  latter,  in  1767.  The  remainder  of  tbe 
work  was  left  inocnnplete  at  his  deaUk 

TAYLOR.  Nathabxel  Wiluah,  D.D.,  an 
ATnarj^u^  ole^ymau,  bom  in  New  ICilford} 
Oonn.,  June  88,  1766,  died  in  New  Haven, 
March  10,  1866.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1607,  and  then  devoted  6  years  to 
the  study  of  theology,  mainly  under  tbe  gui- 
dance of  Preddent  Dwight,  in  whose  family  he 
redded  for  two  yews  as  the  preddent's  amann- 
en^  In  181S  he  was  ord^ed  pastor  of  the 
first  church  (Oongregational)  in  New  Haven, 
as  tbe  successor  of  Moses  Stuart.  Asapreaebor  ' 
Dr.  Taylor  soon  gained  a  wide  reputation,  both 
for  the  clearness  and  force  of  his  reasoning  in 
doctrinal  discussions,  and  for  tbe  fervor  and 
patiios  of  bis  practical  i^ipeals.  'When  his  mind 
was  wrought  up  to  its  highest  tone,  his  sermcMis 
were  oharacterixed  as  "  10^  on  fire."  In  1623 
he  was  called  to  the  Dwight  professorship  of 
didactic  theology,  then  just  establlebed  in  Yale 
college.  In  tlus  office  he  continued  until  his 
dwthy  a  period  of  86  years,  giving  instruction 
to  nearly  700  stodents  In  course  of  pr^aratitm 
for  tbe  ministry.  While  yet  a  pastor.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor had  shown  his  aptitode  for  tiieol(^oal  dis- 
cnsuon,  in  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  Unita- 
rian contravene,  which  be  o(mtributed  to  the 
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"HontlilT'  Christian  Speotator."  He  had  alao 
In  his  sennons  Mi  out  the  gronndwork  <^thflt 
theodioy  whioh,  In  his  course  of  lectures  on 
"  The  Moral  OoTemment  of  God,"  became  af- 
terward the  great  thonght  and  labor  of  his 
UTe.  The  struggles  of  his  own  mind  with  phil- 
osophical doubts  upon  the  truths  of  revealed 
region,  led  him  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
fltudy  of  natural  theology,  and  of  mental  and 
moral  science,  as  preparatory  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation.  In  auoh 
studies  he  exhibited  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  an  honesty  of  conviolion,  an  indepen- 
dence in  thinking,  and  a  oonrage  and  oandor  in 
argument,  which  commanded  respect  and  ad- 
miration, even  wbvn  his  oondwdons  prorolced 
dissent.  These  qualities  gave  him  a  rare  mag- 
netic power  over  the  ndnds  of  young  men.  m 
theology,  Dr.  Taylor  was  in  the  main  a  disciple 
of  Edwards  and  Dwight,  adopting  the  Oalvin- 
Istio  theory  as  modified  by  the  Edwardean 
sehool.  In  1828  he  preached  at  New  Haven 
the  eoncio  ad  efdrum,  in  whioh  he  set  forth 
views  upon  human  depravity  and  other  related 
doctrines  which  provosed  much  controversy  in 
Kew  England,  and  caused  him  to  be  widely 
denounced  for  heresy.  For  several  years  be 
mtdntained  a  vigorous  discussion  of  these  and 
similar  topics,  through  the  quarterly  "  Ohris- 
tian  Spectator,"  sometimes  writing  with  a 
marked  indindualit^  of  style,  somedmes  anony- 
mously reviewing  both  himself  and  his  wpo- 
nents.  Dr.  Taylor  insisted  mnoh  upon  1^  n«e- 
dom  of  the  will  and  the  reqwnsibility  of  tiie 
individual  man ;  he  held  that,  while  depravity 
Is  xmiversal  in  the  race,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  pn^rty,  propensi^,  or  disposition  of 
the  sonl  prior  to  actual  transgression,  as  rfnftal 
in  itself,  or  as  the  necessary  cause  of  sin,  nor 
to  a  ^nful  nature  oormpted  in  or  derived  from 
Adam.  He  traced  sin  to  the  oonstitational 
propensity  of  man  for  natural  good,  as  per- 
verted by  his  own  moral  agency ;  Ihns  he  main- 
tained moral  obligation  unimptured.  At  the 
same  time,  by  harmonizing  certainty  with  fi^e- 
dom,  In  the  q>here  of  moral  action,  be  also 
maintidned  the  supremacy  <»f  the  divine  gov- 
emment  in  the  si^toal  as  in  the  natnr^  world. 
Thongh  his  views  may  have  hereafter  less 
prominence  as  a  system  than  when  they  were 
urged  and  defended  by  his  own  resdnte  Will, 
his  earnest  logic,  and  nia  fervid  eloqnenoe^  yet 
{hey  have  separately  incorporated  themselves 
BO  widely  with  the  preaching  of  recent  times, 
that  they  have  silently  modified,  and,  as  it  is 
claimed,  in  the  true  sense  rationalized  the  Oal- 
vinistio  theology,  without  appearing  to  revolu- 
tionize it.  Dr.  Taylor  was  always  averse  to 
publication;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
occasional  sermons,  and  the  controverrial  arti- 
cles above  referred  to,  he  committed  nothing 
to  tile  press  during  his  long  life.  Since  his 
death  4  8vo.  voSomes  of  his  works  have  been 
iniblislied :  one  a  vidnme  oi  praettoal  seimona, 
•aotiier  a  volnme  of  essa^  and  diseonrses  upon 
the  more  po^ezing  and  oontrmrted  to^os 


of  rdrealed  theology,  and  tiie  rcnudnfaig  two 
his  argument  upon  the  moral  government  of 
Ood.  The  system  of  mental  philosophy  which 
he  so  oarefolly  elaborated,  and  which  was  his 
special  delight,  has  not  yet  been  pnblished. 

TAYLOR,  BiOHABD,  an  Englidi  printer  and 
natnralist,  bom  in  Norwich,  Maj  18, 1781,  died 
in  Richmond,  Deo.  1,  1868.  While  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  printer  in  London,  he  stud- 
ied the  classics  and  the  meditaval  Latin  and 
Italian  authors,  and  also  the  Flemish,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  several  of  the  kindred  Teutonio 
dialects.  In  1808  he  established  himself  in 
badness  witii  his  ftthw  as  a  printer,  and  his 
press  soon  became  the  medium  through  whlob 
nearly  all  the  more  important  works  in  soien- 
tifionatoralfaistoTy  werepnbllBhed.  The  beau- 
tiful editions  of  the  olasdos  which  also  issued 
from  it  were  long  celebrated  in  England.  In 
1807  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Linnman  socie- 
ly,  and  in  1810  was  elected  its  under  secretary, 
an  office  which  he  held  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  1^  attached  himsetf  from  the  oomm  en  ce- 
ment to  tiie  "  British  Asso<nation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Soienoe."  In  1838  he  became  a 
joint  editor  of  the  "  Philosonhioal  SCagazine," 
with  which  he  was  connected  until  his  death, 
and  in  1888  he  established  the  "  Annals  of  Nat- 
ural History."  Bia  own  literary  labors,  whioh 
were  principally  in  the  field  of  Inblioal  and 
philological  reeearoh,  comprise  an  edition  of 
Tooke'H  "  Diverdons  of  Pnrley"  (Londoai,  18B9 
and  1840),  enriched  vtth  notes;  Warton'a 
"Hi8t(H7  of  Eng^  Poeti7»  (London,  1840), 
in  the  reediting  of  wl^ch  he  took  the  ohiof 
part;  "Taylor's  Soientiflo  Hemoira,"  a  series 
of  papers  chiefly  translated,  &c  He  wannhr 
promoted  the  establishment  of  Universi^  oot- 
lege  and  the  university  of  London. 

TAYLOR,  RioHABD  OowuNO,  an  En^ish 
geolo^st,  bom'  in  Hinton,  Suffolk,  Jan.  16^ 
178d,died  in  Philadelphia,  Fenn., Oct  86, 1861. 
He  was  ednoated  as  a  mining  engineer  and 
geolt^ist,  p^ly  under  the  auspices  of  William 
Smith,  the  "  ftther  of  British  geology,"  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  was  en^Lc^ed  tm 
the  ordnance  survey  of  England.  Snbseqnen^ 
ly  he  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  investi- 
gating and  r^rting  upon  mining  properties 
fn  various  parts  of  EngUnd,  including  that  of 
tiie  British  iron  eompany  in  Wales,  his  plaster 
model  of  whioh  reoelved  the  gold  Isis  medal  of 
the  society  of  arts.  In  1880  he  removed  to 
the  United  States,  and,  after  surveying  the 
Blossbnrg  coal  region  in  Pamsylvania,  devoted 
8  years  to  the  exploration  of  the  coal  and  iron 
veins  of  Dauphin  oo.  in  the  same  state,  on 
whioh  he  published  an  elaborate  report  with 
maps.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  occupied 
witn  similar  nndertakings  in  the  United  Stately 
and  also  made  surveys  mining  lands  in  Ouba 
and  the  Bnti^  pronnoes.  In  the  course  of  hia 
labors  he  made  oar^  notes  of  the  ohief  fteti 
connected  with  general  geology  and  palsMn- 
tolwy,  the  results  of  whidi  were  pnUished  in 
the  "Tranaaotloiis"  of  the  priw^  sdantifl* 
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I>o£m  of  En^and  and  Ameriea.  The  work, 
however,  on  which  his  reputation  reete  is  his 
"Statistics  of  Goal"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1848). 
which  had  engaged  him  for  manjr  years,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  on 
the  distribution,  prodnotion,  and  oonsnmption 
of  fosul  faeL  Beside  his  profioiencj'  in  eoo- 
nomio  geology,  in  which  he  stood  prefiminenL 
he  was  weU  informed  in  theoretic  geology,  and 
was  the  first  to  refer  the  old  red  sandstone 
underlying  the  PennsylTania  coal  fields  to  ita 
tme  position,  oorrapiniding  with  ita  place  la 
the  series  of  Eonweaii  roda.  During  nis  red- 
deoee  -in  England  he  gaTe  mnoh  attention  to 
arduaology,  andpnblid^ed  in  1621  an  "Index 
Uonasticns,  in  the  Ancient  kingdom  of  An- 
j^ia"  (foL),  followed  by  a  very  complete  "  Gen- 
eral Lidex  to  Dogdale's  Uonasticon  Anglica- 
num"  (foU  1880). 

TAYLOR,  Btkpqbn  Wniuu,  LL.D.,  an 
American  eduoator,  bom  in  Adams,  Berkshire 
00.,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1791,  died  at  Hamilton, 
Madison  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1866.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  in  1817, 
and  took  chaise  of  the  Black  river  ai^emy  at 
Lowrille,  Lewis  oo.,  where  he  remained  for  14 
years.  In  1881  he  resigned  and  became  the 
teacher  of  a  fiunily  adiool,  and  in  1884  was  in- 
vited to  talps  oham  of  tiie  pr^taratory  deparfc- 
ment  of  tiie  "  Hamilton  liistitntion,"  now  Ha^ 
son  university.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  mathematios  and  natural  philosophy, 
which  he  resigned  in  1846,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  removed  into  Penn^lvania  and  ud- 
ed  in  the  establishment  of  the  oniversity  at 
Lewisbnrg,  which  he  was  chosen  the  first 
president  At  the  end  of  6  years  (1661),  the 
mstitation  being  placed  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, he  resigned,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
offered  t^e  presidency  of  Madison  university, 
tlien  in  a  state  of  great  depresdon  from  the 
efforts  to  transfer  the  coUwiate  department  to 
Bocheeter,  and  the  removu  of  anuyjoritr  of  its 
&onlty  and  board  to  that  dty,  althongli  the 
anpreme  court  had  decided  that  Madison  uni- 
yerffl^  must  remain  at  Hamilton.  He  entered 
upon  bis  duties  in  t3ie  autiunn  of  1801,  and 
within  S  years  the  university  was  stronger  in 
resonroes  and  the  number  of  its  students  than 
at  any  {urevionB  'time.  A  lustorical  sketch  of 
Madison  univennty,  several  inangural  and  bao> 
calanreate  discourses,  and  a  series  of  essays  on 
&6  theory  of  education  published  in  the  "Ohris- 
tian  CSirouicle,"  Philadelphia,  are  all  that  re- 
main of  his  published  works.  He  had  partially 
completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  an  elaborate 
work  on  education. 

TAYLOR,  Thomas,  an  English  scholar  and 
translator,  sumamed  the  "Platonist,"  bom  in 
London,  May  16, 1768,  died  at  Walworth,  Kov. 
1,1886.  He  stnidied  the  daasiea,  mathematina, 
and  chemistry,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  den^  of  entering  a  uniTuaHy^and  became 
a  clerk  in  a  banking  house.  Hanng  been  sp- 
pointed  assiatant  secretary  of  the  sode^  inr 
the  encoQESgement  of  arts,  manufimtoree,  and 


oommeroe,  be  resolved  to  attempt  an  Ekigli^ 
verdon  of  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
and  those  of  the  Neo-Flatonists.  The  doke  of 
Norfolk  and  others  defrayed  the  expense  of  the 
pablioation  of  many  of  these,  bat  Hr.  Taylor 
received  little  or  no  profit  from  them.  In  tids 
way  he  issoed,  in  the  course  of  40  years,  trans- 
lations of  part  or  the  whole  of  Ocellus,  the 
hymns  of  Orpheus,  the  complete  works  of  Plato 
in  6  vols.  4to.,  Proolus,  uie  emperor  JuUan, 
Panaanias,  Flotinns,  Aptdeios,  Aristotie,  Maxi- 
maa  Tyrius,  Demophilus,  Iiunblichua,  Hicvo- 
oles,  Porphyry,  Oelsus,  OlTmpiodoms,  and  the 
"  Ohaldean  Oracles."  Bende  tiiese  he  publish- 
ed works  on  geometry  and  arithmetic,  on  the 
Elensinian  and  Bacchic  mysteries,  on  "The 
Rightsof  Brutes"  (in  ridicule  of  Paine's  "Rights 
of  Man"),  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Terse," 
&o.  His  works  amounted  to  66  vols,  8vo.  or  4to. 

TAYLOR,  Tou,  an  English  author,  bora  in 
Sunderland,  Durham,  in  1817.  He  was  edn- 
oated  at  the  Orange  school  of  his  native  town, 
passed  some  time  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  of  wnioh  he  became  a  fellow.  Af- 
ter filling  for  a  few  years  the  chair  of  En^^ish 
literature  in  Univeraty  college,  London,  he  was 
in  1846  called  to  the  bar,  a^  went  the  north- 
ern circuit,  until  his  mpdntment  in  1860  aa 
asristant  secretary  to  the  Itoard  of  health,  of 
which  in  1864  he  became  secretary.  Since  1868 
he  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  lo- 
cal government  aot  office.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  early  volumes  of  "Pundi," 
and  is  &vorably  known  as  the  author  of  nu- 
merous dramatic  pieces,  among  the  most  suo- 
cessiul  of  which  niave  been  "Still  Waters  Run 
DeepJ'  "  The  Unequal  Match,"  and  "  The  Over^ 
laud  Route."  Of  more  pretension  wd  value 
than  these  are  his  biogch^hy  of  Benjamin 
Robert  Haydon,  prepared  from  the  joomals  of 
the  artist,  and  his  editorial  preface  and  con- 
tinuation to  the  "Autobiography  of  Charles 
Bobert  Ledie."  His  contributions  to  tiie  peri- 
odioal  prees  have  been  numerous. 

TAyLOB,  Willuu,  an  English  author  and 
translator,  born  in  Korwioh  in  1766,  died  there 
in  March,  1886.  He  completed  his  edaoation 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  retumed  to 
Norwich  in  1783,  and  soon  b^an  to  write  for 

Eeriodicals  and  translate  from  German  writers, 
a  1602  he  became  editor  of  the  "Norwich 
Iris,"  a  weekly  journal,  which  he  ocmtinued 
for  two  years.  Among  his  publications  are 
translations  of  Bftraer's  "L^ore"  and  Lee- 
sing's  "  Nathan  tiie  Wise,"  a  collection  of  es- 
says on  English  eyntmymes,  and  critical  es- 
says on  the  German  poets,  with  translations, 
entitled  "Snrvwr  «f  Gennan  Poetry"  (1880). 
His  "  Life  and  Writings,"  indnding  his  oorre- 
Bptmdenoe  with  SonthOT,  was  publlahed  in  1848, 
with  a  memoir    J.  W.  jRobberda  (8  vols.  8to.). 

TAYLOR,  WiLLUX  Coon,  LL.D.,  an  Iridi 
author,  bom  in  Tou^M  4p™  ^300,  died 
in  Dublin,  IS,  194a.  He  was  educated  at 
the  udvernty  of  DabliUt  wd  commenced  oui- 
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tribnfing  to  Qie  periodical  preaa  at  an  early  age. 
He  went  to  London  about  1828,  and  till  hia 
death  was  constantly  enga(^  in  literary  labor. 
His  chief  works  are :  "  Hbtorioal  MiBOellany" 
(1829);  "History  of  France  and  Normandy" 
(1680) ;  manoals  of  ancient  and  modem  bis- 
tory;  "Natural  History  of  Society"  (2  vols.); 
"  History  of  Mohanuned&nism '*  History  of 
Christianity;"  *'  History  of  the  Oivil  Wars  in 
Ireland;"  "ffistory  of  British  India;"  "lifs 
and  Times  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel"  (8  vols.); 
"  Berolatioos  and  Remarkable  Oon^iracies  in 
Earope"  (8  vols.);  "Romantio  Biography;" 
"The  Bible  Dlostrated  Ax>m  Egyptian  Monn- 
menta ;"  "  History  of  Popery ;"  and  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Orleans,"  which  was  his 
last  work.  In  1846  he  was  employed  by  the 
British  government  to  inqnire  into  the  ^^stem 
of  education  on  the  continent,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  dea^  was  abont  to  be  appointed  snper- 
intendent  of  national  education  in  Ireland. 

TAYLOR,  Zaohabt,  the  13th  president  of 
the  United  States,  bom  in  Orange  oo.,  Ya., 
Not.  24, 1T84,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  July 
9, 1860,  Hia  fether.  Col.  Richard  Taylor,  was 
a  Yir^ian  of  a  distinguished  family,  who 
serred  with  zeal  and  courage  thronghont  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  saneqnently  removed 
to  Eentue^,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
settlera  of  Looisville,  in  «he  neig^boAood  <ji 
which  dty  he  had  an  extensive  plantation. 
Zaohary  was  but  a  few  months  old  at  the  time 
of  his  other's  emigration  fi*om  Virginia ;  and 
88  Kentucky  during  his  in&noy  and  early  boy- 
hood was  thinly  peopled  and  greatly  harassed 
by  the  Indians,  his  means  of  education  were 
Tery  limited,  and  were  confined  to  the  simplest 
ruuments  of  learning.  Until  his  24th  year  he 
was  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  plantation ; 
but  his  brother  Hancock,  a  lientenant  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  having  died  in  1809,  through  the 
influence  of  Madison,  tiien  secretary  of  state, 
who  was  a  relative  of  the  Taylor  family,  the 
'raoant  oonuuisrion  was  asrig^ied  to  Zaohary, 
and  he  beoame  first  lientenant  in  the  7th  re«- 
raent  of  in&ntry.  He  was  made  a  captain  in 
Nov.  1810,  and  two  years  later,  after  the  dedara- 
tion  of  war  i^^fUnst  Great  Britun,  was  placed  in 
command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  blockhouse  and 
stockade  on  the  Wabash  river,  about  60  miles 
above  Yincennes.  This  place  was  one  of  the 
most  advanced  posts  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Indian  frontier,  and  was  the  first  object  of 
attack  by  the  tribes  whom  Teonmseh  had  stir- 
red up  to  war  against  the  Americans.  Early 
in  September  it  was  invested  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians,  who,  after  a  fotile  attempt  to  ont- 
wit  the  young  captain  by  profeedons  of  peace, 
made  a  ftirions  i^t  assamt,  tad  ancceeoed  in 
setting  fire  to  the  lower  bnil^ngs  of  the  fort. 
Taylor  had  bnt  BO  men,  (tf  whom  two  thlrda 
were  in  witii  fever.  He  maintained  the  de- 
fence, however,  with  ddll  and  steadiness,  and 
after  a  aliarp  conflict  of  several  honrs  extin- 
guished the  flames  and  r^ulsed  the  saraffe  a»- 
sailants  with  such  severe  loss  that  at  daybreak 


they  abandoned  the  dege.  For  bis  oondnct  on 
this  ocoauon  he  reoeivM  from  the  preeddent  tho 
rank  of  m^]or  by  brevet,  tiie  first  instance  in 
the  service  of  this  species  of  i)romotion.  A 
fevr  months  later  he  took  part  in  a  sncoessfnl 
expedition  led  by  Gen.  Hopkins  against  the  In- 
dian villages,  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of 
the  war  was  actively  engaged  in  service  on  the 
K.W.  frontier.  In  1814  he  attained  the  full  rank 
o{  mfljor,  and  commanded  an  ene^on  agtunst 
the  Britiah  and  Indisca  on  Book  river,  daring 
whioh  he  taa^  an  indecisive  action  with  a 
superior  fbroe  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  restorati(m  of 
peace  in  1816,  congress  redncad  the  army  and 
annulled  many  of  the  promotions  made  during 
the  war.  By  this  means  Taylor  waa  rednoea 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  conseqnence  re- 
signed his  commission  and  retired  to  his  plan- 
tation near  Louisville.  The  inflnence  of  hia 
friends,  however,  soon  procured  his  reinstate- 
ment as  muor,  and  he  was  em^oyed  for  sev- 
eral years  alternately  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  and 
in  the  south,  where  in  1822  he  built  Fort  Jesup. 
In  1826  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  officers 
convened  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  connd- 
er  and  prepm  a  system  for  the  organization 
and  improvement  of  the  militia  of  tne  United 
States.  A  report  drawn  by  Gen.  Soott  waa 
adopted  on  Taylor's  motion,  and  was  approved 
in  congress,  but  never  earned  into  effect  Ih 
1810  Taylor  had  received  a  commisrion  as 
lientenant-oolonel,  and  in  1882  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel,  la  the  latter 
year  he  was  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
and  Blaok  Hawlc  after  his  capture  was  placed 
in  his  charge  to  be  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Jef- 
ferson barracks.  After  the  war  Taylor  waa 
ordered  to  Prairie  du  Ohien,  where  he  took 
command  of  Fort  Crawford,  a  work  which  had 
been  erected  under  hia  snperintendenoe.  In 
1886  he  was  ordered  to  Florida,  where  the  war 
with  the  Seminoles  was  th«i  goin^  on  without 
Inaoh  prospect  of  a  speedy  termmation.  On 
Pec.  25,  1887,  he  defeated  the  Indians  in  the 
battle  of  Okechobee,  one  of  the  most  desperate 
and  hotly  contested  in  the  annals  of  onr  war- 
faro  with  the  red  men,  and  whioh  had  a  deci- 
sive eSeot  upon  the  diuration  of  the  stingg^cL 
the  Seminoles  never  again  rallying  in  snffloient 
force  to  be  formidable  to  the  whites.  Taylor 
was  rewarded  for  this  afiiur  by  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  and  in 
April,  1888,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
in  Florida  in  place  of  Gen.  Jesup.  This  post 
he  held  till  1840,  when  he  waa  relieved  from 
it  at  his  own  request,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  de- 
partinent  of  the  army  in  the  sonth-west| 
oomprehoiding  the  stabss  of  Alabama,  Hi^s- 
aippi,  Arkansas,  and  Lonisiatta.  He  purchased 
at  this. time  an  estate  at  Baton  Bonge  on  the 
banks  of  the  IGsedssippl,  to  which  he  removed 
his  family  from  Kentiu^.  On  March  1, 1845, 
congress  passed  the  Jcdnt  resolntion  annexing 
Texas,  and  on  Uajr  88  Ifr.  ICarqy,  &e  aeoretaiy 
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of  war,  sent  ft  oonfidentid  letter  to  Qen.  Tay- 
lor, instructing  him  to  hold  the  troops  under 
eonunand  in  readiness  to  defend  Texas  in 
ease  of  an  invasion  from  Mexico.  He  demand- 
ed more  explicit  instmotions,  and  in  replj  was 
directed  generidly  to  be  governed  hj  circmn- 
stanoes,  to  avoid  all  (u^rcBsive  mearares,  and 
to  hold  his  army  reaaj  to  protect  the  Texan, 
territory  "  to  the  extent  that  it  had  been  oo- 
eapied  bj  the  people  of  Texas."  The  Bio 
Grande  was  indicated  by  the  secretary  as  the 
buondary  of  Texas,  thoogh  the  Mexicans  main- 
tained  ibat  Texas  never  extended  west  of 
the  Naeces.  Oorpns  Ohrist^  on  Aransas  Ih^, 
near  the  month  ot  the  Nneoee,  was  pointed 
ont  as  the  best  point  for  concentrating  the  17. 
S.  fbrces ;  and  accordin^y  in  July,  Tay> 
lor  onbarked  at  New  Orleans  with  1,500 
troops,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Angnst  en- 
camped with  them  at  Corpas  Ohristi,  where 
he  was  followed  by  reSnforcements,  so  that  in 
November  his  forces  amonnted  to  about  4,000 
men.  He  remuned  for  several  months,  daring 
which  his  condnct  nnder  the  most  embarrass- 
ing circnmstanoes  was  marked  by  great  pni- 
denoe  and  discretion.  The  adminis&ation  de- 
dred  to  bring  the  Mexican  qnestion  to  a  orisiB, 
without,  if  possible,  incnrring  the  responfobility 
of  beginning  a  war.  Indirectly,  therefore,  it 
endeavored  to  induce  Gen.  Taylor  to  advance 
hia  fbroes  Into  the  disputed  tenitory ;  bnt  the 
wary  old  solder  disregarded  all  hints  to  that 
effect,  and  wonld  not  move  till  explicitly  or- 
dered to  do  BO  by  the  preudent.  Positive  In- 
atractions  were  at  length  sent,  and  on  March  8, 
1846,  the  army  began  its  march  toward  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  on  the  2dth  reached  the  banks  of 
that  river  opposite  Matamoras.  Here  it  en- 
camped and  erected  Fort  Brown,  which  com- 
manded Matamoras,  where  the  Mexicans  were 
also  throwing  np  batteries  and  redonbts.  On 
April  12  Gen.  Ampadis,  the  Mexican  com- 
mander, addressed  a  note  to  Gren.  Taylor  require 
ing  him  within  24  hoars  to  break  ap  his  camp 
and  retire  beyond  the  Nneoes,  *'  while  oar  gov- 
ernments are  reKolatfa^  the  pen^ng  ^nestion 
in  relation  to  Xazas,"  md  informing  lum  ttiat 
his  non-compliance  would  be  regarded  by  thie 
Mexicans  as  equivalent  to  a  dedoration  of  war. 
Gen.  Taylor  replied  that  he  was  acting  under 
instructions  which  did  not  permit  him  to  retom 
to  the  Kaeces,  and  that  if  the  Mexicans  saw  fit 
to  commence  hostilities  he  should  not  avoid 
the  conflict.  Ampndia  was  soon  after  taper- 
seded  as  Mexican  commander-in-chief  by  Ansta, 
who  early  in  May  crossed  the  Bio  Grande  with 
a  force  of  6,000  men,  and  on  the  8th  of  that 
month  attacked  and  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Tay- 
lor with  3,800  men  at  Palo  Alto,  a  few  miles 
from  Matamoras.  (See  Palo  Alto.)  The 
Mexicans  retreated  to  Besaca  de  la  Palma, 
where  they  took  up  a  strong  posi^on,  and  on 
&e  foUowW  diqr  again  gave  battle  to  the 
Americans,  who  after  a  severe  oontest  rooted 
them  with  great  loss  and  drove  them  across 
the  Bio  Grande.  The  total  loss  of  the  Mezi- 


oans  in  these  battles  amounted  to  about  1,000 
men.  In  bis  report  to  the  government  Gen. 
Taylor  siud :  "  Our  victory  luis  been  deoidve. 
A  small  force  has  overcome  immense  odds  of 
the  best  troops  that  Mexico  can  ftimish — ^vet- 
eran regiments,  perfectly  equipped  and  ap- 
pointed. Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several 
colors  and  stuidards,  a  great  number  of  pris- 
oners, inolading  14  officers,  and  a  lai^e  amount 
of  baggie  and  public  property,  have  f^Ien 
into  our  hands."  The  first  inteUigence  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  Bio  Grande  called 
forth  a  special  message  from  the  president 
(May  11),  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Me^- 
can  government  had  "  at  last  invaded  ont  ter- 
ritory, and  shed  the  blood  of  oor  follow  dti- 
eens  on  our  own  eaUJ"  Two  dajs  later  con- 
gress declared  that  '*  by  the  act  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico  war  exists  between  that  government 
and  the  United  States,"  and  at  the  same  time 
authorized  the  president  to  accept  the  services 
of  60,000  volunteers.  Meanwhile  Taylor,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m^or-gen- 
eral  as  a  reward  for  his  victories,  took  posses- 
don  of  Matamoras  on  May  IS  without  oppori- 
tion,  and  remained  there  awaiting  reSnforce- 
mente  and  on^izing  his  forces  till  Septem- 
ber, when  he  marched  against  Monterey,  which 
be  reached  Sept  9  with  a  force  of  6,626  men, 
mostly  volunteers.  The  place  was  defended 
by  Qen.  Ampodia  with  about  10,000  regular 
troops.  On  the  19t}i  Gen.  Taylor  ordered  an 
lusanlt,  and  after  8  days*  desperate  fighting 
Gen.  Ampudia  capitulated  on  the  24th.  (See 
MoKTBBBT.)  Taylor  made  Monterey  his  head- 
quarters, but  occupied  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment the  city  of  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Ooahuila.  He  was  diligently  making 
preparations  for  an  advance  with  an  adequate 
army  upon  San  Luis  Potosi,  an  important  city 
800  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  when  he  received 
in  December  a  letter  from  Gen.  Scott,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  was  then  at  New  York, 
informing  him  that,  as  he  was  about  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  "I  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  from  yon  most  of  the  gallant 
officers  and  men,  regulars  and  volni^eers,  whom 
you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  commanded." 
Bis  troops  were  accordingly  taken  from  him, 
as  some  of  his  friends  alleged,  from  motives  of 
je^oo^  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  leaders 
who  controlled  the  administration,  it  being 
weU  understood  that  he  was  a  whig  in  politics ; 
and  he  was  left  to  stand  on  the  defensive  with 
only  6,000  men,  of  whom  but  600  were  regu- 
lars, the  rest  being  volunteers  who  bad  never 
seen  a  battle.  He  received  intelligence  that 
Santa  Anna,  the  ablest  of  the  Mexican  generals, 
had  concentrated  at  San  Luis  Potosi  the  flower 
of  the  Mexican  army  to  the  number  of  21,000 
veteran  troops,  and  was  moving  rapidly  to  at- 
tack him  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande. 
After  careftilly  examining  the  ground,  T^lor 
on  Feb.  81,  1847,  took  a  position  at  Buena 
Vista,  a  mountain  pass  9  idles  from  Saltillo^ 
and  awaited  the  app^oaah      the  Maxioaii% 
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who  made  their  ^pearance  on  the  following 
daj,  and  notwithstanding  their  immense  snpe- 
riority  of  numbers  were  sisDally  defeated.  (See 
BuBNA  Y18TA..)  Santa  Anna  retreated  with 
bis  disheartened  fdHowera  to  San  Lius  Fotori, 
and  dnrioe  t2M  rest  of  Hib  war  the  frontier 
the  Bio  Grande  and  the  valley  of  that  rirer 
remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Amerioans. 
For  a  period  of  several  days  before  and  after 
the  battle  all  oommunicataon  between  the 
United  States  and  Qen.  Taylor's  army  had 
been  out  off  by  detachments  of  Uezican  cav- 
alry, and  great  anxiety  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  as  to  the  resnlt  of  the  encounter 
between  forced  so  unequal.  Bumora  came 
from  the  Bio  Grande  that  Taylor  had  been 
overpowered  by  the  Mexicans  aud  all  his 
troops  killed  or  captured.  In  consequence  of 
this  punfal  suspense  the  true  tidings  of  the 
ftohievement  of  a  splendid  and  decisive  victo^ 
over  very  superior  numbers  were  reoeived  witu 
enthosiastio  satis&otion,  and  the  remtation 
and  popularity  of  Gen.  Ta;rlor,  alreadr  very 
great,  attdned  ike  highest  pitch.  The  modest 
and  dignified  tone  of  the  despatches  in  which 
he  announced  to  the  government  his  victories 
largely  contributed  to  heighten  the  pablio  ea* 
teem  for  his  character,  and  on  his  return  home 
in  Nov.  184T,  "  Old  Rough  and  Beady,"  as  his 
soldiers  familiarly  called  him,  was  greeted 
everywhere  by  the  warmest  demonsb'ations 
of  popular  applausrf.  This  popularity  naturally 
lea  to  propositions  to  nominate  him  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  at  the  approaching 
election  of  1848;  and  indeed,  inmie£ately  after 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Beaaca  de  la  FakuL  he  had  been  so 
nominated  by  popular  assnnbuges  at  Tk^ntoOt 
K.  and  in  the  eity  of  New  Tork.  These 
hasty  nominations,  however,  w«re  made  by 
persons  of  little  considerationf  and  attracted 
but  a  small  share  of  the  public  regard.  In 
Uaroh,  1847,  overtures  were  made  to  Gen. 
Taylor  by  some  of  the  leaders  of>the  native 
American  party,  to  which  he  replied,  April  28, 
that  while  the  country  was  involved  m  war 
and  he  was  engaged  in  operations  agiunst  the 
enemy  he  could  not  acknowledge  any  ambi- 
tion beyond  that  of  bestowing  all  his  best  ex- 
ertions toward  obtaining  an  aqjustment  of  our 
difficulties  with  Mexico.  After  his  return 
home,  however,  he  wrote  and  authorized  the 

Soblioation  of  aevwal  brief  letters  in  which  he 
^ed  his  political  position,  and  from  which 
it  appeared  that  he  was,  as  he  himself  e^wssed 
it,"  A  whig,  but  not  an  ultra  whig."  Ai  a  let- 
ter to  Peter  Sken  Smith,  Jan.  80,  1848,  he 
mii :  "  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  desre 
to  dictate  to  the  American  people  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  should  proceed  to  nomi- 
nate for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
If  they  desire  such  a  result,  they  must  adopt 
the  means  best  suited,  in  their  opinion,  to  the 
consummation  of  the  purpose;  and  if  they 
tiiink  fit  to  bring  me  before  them  for  this  office, 
through  their  l^islatures,  mass  meetings,  or 


conventions,  I  oannot  object  to  Qiear  derig- 
natiug  these  bodies  as  wliig,  democrat,  or 
native.  But  in  being  tiiue  nominated,  I  most 
insist  on  the  condition — and  my  pontion  on 
this  point  is  immutable— that  I  shall  not  b* 
brought  forward  by  titem  as  the  candidate 
of  their  party,  or  oonddered  as  the  exponent 
of  their  party  doctrines."  In  a  letter  to  Oapt. 
J.  8.  AQison,  April  22,  1848,  he  sdd:  "I 
have  consented  to  the  use  of  my  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  preudency.  I  have  frankly 
avowed  my  own  distrust  of  my  fitness  for  ttua 
high  station ;  but  having,  at  the  solicitation  iii 
many  of  my  countrymen,  taken  my  position  as 
a  candidate,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  surrMider 
that  position  until  my  friends  manifest  a  wish 
that  I  should  retire  from  it,  I  will  then  most 
gladly  do  so.  I  have  no  private  purposes  to 
accomplish,  no  party  projects  to  build  up,  no 
enemies  to  punish — nothmg  to  serve  but  my 
country.  ....  I  am  a  whig.  If  elected,  I 
would  not  be  the  mere  preddent  of  a  party.  I 
Tonld  endeavor  to  act  Udependently  of  par^ 
domination.  I  should  feel  bound  to  administw 
thegovemment  untrammelled  by  party  schemes. 
....  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  ctnabi- 
nations^  no  intrigues.  If  the  American  people 
have  not  confidence  in  me,  they  ou^t  not  to 
give  me  their  sufiTrages.  If  they  do  not,  you 
know  me  weQ  enough  to  believe  me  when  I 
declare  I  shall  be  content.  I  am  too  old  a  sol- 
dier to  murmur  against  such  high  authority." 
These  declarations  were  satisfactory  to  a  gt«ftt 
portion  of  the  people,  ea[>ecially  of  the  whig 
party;  and  when  the  wh^  national  conven- 
tion met  at  Philadelphia,  June  1, 1848,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  we  delwates  were  pledged 
to  tiie  support  of  Gen.  Taytor.  Stroi^  oppo- 
dtion,  however,  ousted  to  bim  on  varioua 
grounds.  ^Hie  niends  of  Danie}  Webster  and 
of  Henry  Olay  insisted  upon  the  claims  of  those 
eminent  statesmen  upon  the  whig  part^,  and 

Sortrayed  the  injustice  of  setting  them  aside  in 
eferenoe  to  the  mushroom  popularity  of  a 
mere  military  chie^^,  "  an  ignorant  frontier 
colonel,"  as  Mr.  Webster  called  him,  who  had 
neither  experience  nor  knowledge  of  civil  af- 
fairs, and  as  he  himself  admitted  had  paid  so 
little  attention  to  politics  as  not  to  have  voted 
for  40  years.  It  was  also  alleged  that  Gen. 
Taylor  could  hardly  be  considered  a  whig,  and 
was  of  doubtful  orthodoxy  on  many  essential 
pmnts  of  the  whig  political  creed.  The  free- 
soil  whigs  fiirther  obieoted  that  Gen.  Taylor 
was  a  slaveholder,  and  was  not  pledged  agunst 
the  extension  of  slavery,  a  question  then  pre- 
dominant  in  American  politics.  Amid  these 
conflicting  views  the  convention  b^an  to  bal- 
lot for  a  candidate.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  was  280,  and  141  were  necessary  to  a 
choice.  On  the  first  ballot  Taylor  received  111 
votes,  Olay  9V,  Scott  48,  Webster  22,  all  others 
6;  second  ballot,  Taylor  118,  Clay  86,  Soott 
49,  Webster  22;  third  ballot,  Taylor  138,  Clay 
74,  Scott  64,  Webster  17;  fourth  ballot,  Taylor 
171,  Olay  85,  Soott  60,  Webster  14,  and  Taylor 
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vu  deelared  eaufidato.  Eeniy  Wnson  at 
IfauaohuBetta  and  a  few  other  delegates,  on 
this  result  being  annonnced,  withdrew  from 
the  oonTention,  and  sobseqnently  formed  the 
freesoil  party  on  the  basis  <n  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  They  jastified  their  so- 
eession  from  the  convention  and  from  the  whig 
party,  not  only  by  the  feet  that  Gen.  Taylor 
was  a  daveholder  and  not  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  bat  also  by  maintaining  that 
he  was  not  really  a  whig,  and  especially  that 
he  was  so  unqualified  by  natural  talent  or  ac- 

a aired  experience  for  the  office  of  premdent, 
lat  his  nomination  was  one  "not  fit  to  be 
made,"  as  was  snbseqnently  sud  in  a  public 
^leech  by  Vi.  Webster,  who  for  a  time  reftued 
to  aeqaiesce  In  the  action  of  tlie  eonvoitsoD. 
After  the  nomination  of  Gen.  I^ylor  the  whig 
00DTentj<Hi  proceeded  to  ballot  fi>r  a  candidate 
for  the  vic&presidency,  and  on  the  second  bal- 
lot Uillard  f^Ilmore  of  Kew  York  was  ntnuinat- 
ed.  The  democratic  national  convention  bad 
already  nominated  at  Baltimore,  Hay  23, 1848, 
Lewis  Oass  for  the  presidency;  bat  a  powerful 
section  of  the  New  York  democracy,  famiUarly 
koown  as  barnburners,  refused  their  support  to 
Mr.  Cass,  partly  because  of  his  pro-slavery  po- 
sition, and  partly  to  ponish  him  and  his  south- 
ern jmrtisans  for  preventiug  the  nomination  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  by  the  democratic  national 
convention  of  1844,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
set  aside  for  a  comparatively  obscure  politician, 
Mr.  Pdk.  On  Aug.  9, 1848,  these  freesoil  dem- 
oorats  assembled  in  a  great  mass  and  delegate 
convention  at  Baffido,  a.  T.,  together  with  the 
freesoil  whigs  who  had  Rejected  the  n<HDiii8tion 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  liberty  party  men  who 
had  previously  supported  James  O.  Bimey  as 
the  distinctive  anti-slavery  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  A  fbsion  of  these  parties  was  ef- 
fected on  the  basis  of  a  platform  of  which  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  tne 
leading  principle,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
nominated  for  preeddent  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  of  MaMaohusetts  for  vice-president. 
The  election  took  place  in  Kovember,  and  for 
Taylor  and  Fillmore  168  electors  were  chosen 
to  127  for  Oass  md  Batler,  tiie  democratic  can- 
didates. The  Van  Bnren  and  Adams  party  did 
not  succeed  in  carrying  a  siwle  eleotoFf  tiieir 
-  popalar  vote  be^ng  291,678,  while  that  for  Gen. 
Taylor  was  1,862,081,  and  that  for  Cass  1,222,- 
405.  Oen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated  president 
on  Monday,  March  fi,  1840,  and  on  the  follow* 
ing  day  appointed  as  his  cabinet  John  M.  Clay- 
ton of  Delaware,  secretary  of  state ;  William 
M.  Meredith  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  George  W.  Crawford  of  Georgia, 
secretary  of  war ;  William  B.  Preston  of  Vir- 
ginia, secretary  of  the  navy;  Thomas  Ewing 
of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Jacob  Col- 
lamer  of  Vermont,  postmaster-general;  and 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  attorney-gen- 
eral. Dnriug  the  summer  the  president  made 
a  tour  throng  the  middle  states  as  far  as  Lake 
Erie,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  mtni> 
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ftBtati<nu  of  piqnilar  enthonasm.  Kotwith- 
■tanding,  however,  his  great  personal  popular- 
ity, the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  country  enabled  it  to  elect 
a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  congress  to 
give  the  opposition  a  decided  nuyority  not  only 
in  the  senate  but  in  the  hoose  of  representa- 
tives. In  the  latter  body  a  few  freesoil  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  anti-davery  party  held  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  whigs  and  demo- 
crats. On  the  opening  of  the  81st  congress, 
Dec.  8,  1849,  the  house  proved  to  be  divided 
as  follows:  democrats,  112;  whigs,  106;  free- 
soilers,  18.  Under  these  oiroomstances  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  dect  a  speaker  till  Dec 
22,  when  the  plnrali^  rule  was  ad^ted,  and 
on  the  68d  bsllot  Howdl  Cobb  of  Georgia,  a 
democrat,  was  elected.  Immediately  afterward  a 
vehement  straggle  oommenoed  with  regard  to 
the  organization  of  the  new  territories,  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  state,  and  the  questicm 
of  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ico, all  of  these  subjects  being  eonnected  with, 
the  great  and  absorbing  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  California  had  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  with  a  constitution  ex- 
cluding slavery,  which  had  been  framed  by  a 
convention  of  tiie  people  without  the  tisualpre- 
liminary  authorization  from  congress.  There 
being  at  this  time  an  equal  number  of  free  and 
slave  states  in  the  Union,  the  proposition  to  ad- 
mit California  and  thus  give  the  free  states  a 
prepondwanoe  in  the  senate  excited  thvoogh- 
out  the  South  the  most  violent  oppositioD.  At 
tiie  same  time  Kew  Mezloo  and  Utah,  or  Dese- 
ret,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Mramons  who  occu- 
pied it,  were  without  governments,  while  the 
bouitdary  question  between  Kew  Mexico  and 
Texas  was  creating  great  agitation  in  the  south- 
west, the  people  of  Texas  threatening  to  take 
poBsesdon  of  the  diluted  territory  by  force. 
President  Taylor  in  bis  messages  to  congress 
recommended,  as  the  easiest  way  of  settling  the 
dispute,  that  California  should  be  admitted,  and 
that  the  other  territories  should  form  state  con- 
stitutions to  suit  themselves,  and  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  witii  or  without  slavery 
as  their  constitutions  might  prescribe.  These 
recommendations  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
slaveholding  leaders,  many  of  whnn  made  open 
threats  of  seoMrion  m  case  of  the  adndasioa  of 
California.  Scenes  of  violence  occurred^  in  the 
senate,  and  great  exwtement  and  agitation  ex- 
isted at  Wawington  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Henry  Clay  in  the  senate,  to  settie  the 
controversy,  introduced  propositions  for  "an 
amicable  arrangement  of  all  questions  in  con- 
troversy between  the  free  and  the  slave  states 
growing  out  of  the  sul^eot  of  slavery."  These 
propositions  provided  for  the  admlsdon  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  state ;  the  formation  of  territorial 
governments  in  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  re- 
cently acquired  from  Mexico,  without  any  re- 
striction as  to  slavery;  the  determination  of 
the  boundary  of  Texas;  the  payment  of  the 
debt  of  Texas;  declaring  against  the  aboUtioo 
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ef  g^Terj  in  tiie  dktrtet  of  Oolnmbia;  declar- 
ing tbat  slave  trade  in  the  district  ought  to 
be  abolished,  but  that  congress  has  no  right 
to  prohibit  or  obstmot  the  uxn  tarade  between 
the  states;  and  lastlj  that  a  more  stringent 
fttgitivesLave  law  shoidd  be  passed.  (Bee  Gut, 
Hnrar,  vol.  t.  p.  83S.)  Mr.  Olay'B  proporations 
were  still  the  subject  in  one  form  or  another 
of  ezoitiug  debates  in  congress  and  of  earnest 
disonssion  among  the  peo^e^  when  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1850,  Gen.  Taylor  was  suzed  with  bil- 
ious fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  at  the 
^^dential  mansion. — ^In  person  Gen.  Taylor 
was  of  middle  stature  and  stout  form,  with  dark 
complexion,  high  forehead,  and  keen  pene- 
tnUng  eyes,  with  a  fiu>e  more  remarkable  for 
intelligenoe  than  for  elegance,  and  an  expres- 
rion  of  much  kindness  aud  good  nature.  .  His 
manners  and  appearance  were  very  plain  and 
ainqile.  As  prwdent  he  folly  maintained  the 
popnlaiity  whidi  had  led  to  nis  election,  and 
waa  personally  one  of  the  most  esteamed  of 
those  wiio  have  filled  the  chief  execntiTe  office 
et  tito  country.  His  administration  will  be 
*  erer  memorable  as  the  period  in  which  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  free  states  and  the  sUve 
states  reached  a  crisis  that  seriously  threatened 
the  Union — a  crisis  then  avoided,  however,  by 
a  compromise.  It  was  daring  this  administntr 
tion  that  the  seoession  party  in  the  South  first 
manifested  itself  in  conaderable  force  oatrade 
of  the  state  of  South  Oarolina.  To  the  schemes 
of  this  party  Gen.  Taylor  was  sternly  opposed, 
and  in  reply  to  a  delegation  of  its  congressional 
leaders,  who  waited  upon  him  with  threats  of 
dknnlon  and  dvil  war,  he  said  that  if  the 
standard  of  revolt  were  raised,  he  woold  him- 
self take  the  field  to  sapprees  it  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  volnnteers,  and  should  not  for  that 
pnrpose  deem  it  necessary  to  call  npon  a  single 
soldier  from  the  North. 

TAZEWELL.  L  A  a  W.  oo.  of  Va.,  bor- 
dering  on  Ky.,  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
CUnim  and  Sandy  rivers;  area,  1,800  aq.  m.; 

S>p.  in  1660, 9,920,  of  whom  1,202  were  slaves. 
Ihioh  monntain  and  other  ranges  traverse  the 
ooanty.  The  soil  of  th»  valleys  is  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  286,126  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  126,314  of  oats,  21,d27  of  wheat, 
and  186,910  lbs.  of  bntter.  There  were  6  tan- 
neries, IS  chnrohes,  a  bank,  and  664  papils  at- 
ten^ng  poUio  schools.  Ou^tal,  Jeffersonville. 
IL  A  central  oo,  of  Illinoto,  bounded  N.  W. 
hr  the  Illhuda  riTer  and  intersected  by  the 
ICaekinaw;  area,  660  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
S1,4Y1.  The  snr&ce  is  level,  oonsistiag  mostly 
oS  prairies,  and  the  soil  higiily  fertile.  The 
prodaotions  in  1860  were  1,114,640  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  144,241  of  wheat,  146,992  of  oats, 
9,989  tons  of  hay,  and  186,860  lbs.  of  bntter. 
liiere  were  8  ^ist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  17 
chnrohes,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  3,941  pupils 
attending  public  schools.   Oapital,  Tremont. 

TOHAD,  or  Tsad,  a  lake  of  Soodan,  in  cen- 
tral Africa,  lying  between  lat.  13°  80'  and  14<> 
•O'  H.  and  lon»  U<*  and  IBP  £.  It  la  about 


160  m.  long  from  K,  to  B.  aad  186  wide  from, 
E.  to  W.,  and  has  a  probable  area  of  16,000  s^ 
nL,  varying  greatly  however  in  the  dry  and 
the  raiiv  season,  ue  depth  rarely  exceeds  15 
feet,  and  many  portions  of  it  during  the  dry 
season  are  rather  a  reedy  swamp  than  a  lake; 
the  inkibul  or  open  water  in  the  dry  season 
ooenpies  only  the  central  and  8.  W.  partMta 
devation  above  the  sea  level  is  850  feet.  The 
water  is  fresh  and  sweet,  though  that  in  the 
marshy  pits  along  the  shores  is  brackish  in  the 
d^  season  from  the  ^rMenoe  of  natron.  It  has 
two  considerable  tributaries,  the  Komaduga 
and  the  Shary,  the  former  flowing  from  the  W., 
and  the  latter  from  the  S.,  bnt  no  outlet.  The 
diores  abound  with  rushes  and  reeds,  and  the 
lagoons  and  shallower  portions  of  the  lake  are 
covered  with  aquatic  plants,  among  which  the 
most  conspicuous  are  the  lotos  (nymphaa  lotut} 
and  a  floating  plant  oalled  by  the  natives /anna 
leUabago  or  Homeless  ihnna.  A  speotes  of  an- 
telope, which  Berth  supposes  to  be  the  onttbpe 
Arcutiea^  feed  in  la^  herds  <hi  tike  ahorea  of 
the  lake,  and  the  native  cattle  thrive  on  its 
rich  pastorage.  The  hippopotamus  and  croco- 
dile wallow  in  great  numbers  in  the  shallow 
lagoons,  and  turtles  and  fish  are  abundant^ 
The  sonthem  banks  of  the  Tchad  are  flat  and 
low,  and  are  extensively  inuidated;  bnt  the 
northern  are  high  and  woody,  and  here  ele- 
phants are  fonnd  in  vast  herds.  Water  fowl 
are  also  nomerous,  principally  of  the  duck 
tribe.  There  are  extensive  islands  in  the  lake, 
which  are  densely  inhabited  by  a  pagan  race 
called  Biddo<»nahs,  distinct  from  the  sorroond- 
ing  Mohammedan  tribes.  (See  BmoooiuHs.) 
The  existence  of  this  lake  was  known  to  Leo 
Afiioanos  in  the  16th  centory,  bnt  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans who  vinted  it  in  more  modem  timea 
were  Denham  and  Olwperton  in  1828,  and 
Berth,  Overw^,  and  Vogel  m  1861-'B.  Dr. 
Overw^  died  on  its  twnks,  Sept.  27, 1862. 

TOnmiNIGOV,  a  S.  W.  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Busna,  province  of  Ukrune,  bounded 
by  Smolensk,  Orel,  Koorsk,  Pultowa,  Eiev, 
Uinsk,  and  Afohilev;  area,  21,260  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1866,  1,401,879.  The  surface,  with 
the  exception  of  tiie  western  ^rtiou,  is  fl^ 
and  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile.  It  is  weQ 
watered  by  nomerous  streams,  tiie  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  Dnieper,  which  flows 
on  the  W.  boondary,  and  its  affluent  the  De^ 
na,  which  intersects  the  government  Horses, 
homed  cattle,  and  she^  are  abundant,  and  the 
breeds  <tf  the  two  first  are  particularly  good. 
Uttoh  honey  and  wax  are  obtained  from  beea; 
and  locusts  are  often  veir  destraotire.  Tlie 
manufactures  are  confined  dilefly  to  articles 
for  domestic  use.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy 
is  distilled.  The  largest  place  in  the  govern- 
ment is  Kieshin,  a  manufacturing  town.— 
ToHKBSioov,  the  capital,  on  the  Desna,  80  m. 
N.  "S.  E.  from  Kiev,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  has  a  la^e  trade;  pop. 
12,000.  It  was  formerly  held  by  the  Tartara 
and  Poles. 
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TOHIHATCHEF,  Petbb,  aRnsBinn  geolorirt 
and  naturalist,  bom  at  Gatohina,  near  St.  Pe- 
terebnrg,  in  1813.  E&rlj  in  life  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Bassian  bareaa  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  between  1841  and  1844  waa  attached  to 
the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  the  latter 
year  he  quitted  the  pnbllo  Bervice  in  order  to 
devote  himself  ezdtnsiTely  to  scientific  por- 
snits,  and  soon  after  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  explore  the  Altai  monntains,  of 
which  he  published  an  acconnt  under  the  title 
of  Tojfoffe  Kient\figw  dam  I' Altai  et  dan*  lea 
eontrles  a^aemtea  (4to.,  Paris,  1846).  His  next 
undertaking  was  the  scieDtifio  exploration  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  was  accomplished,  amid 
great  perils  and  difficnlties,  in  the  space  of  6 
years.  His  time  has  since  been  mainly  demoted 
to  the  preparation  of  his  elaborate  work,  VAxie 
Miruure;  deacr^tion  physique,  atatiatique  et 
areMoloffigud  de  eetU  contrie,  of  which  only  the 
first  two  parts,  relating  to  the  physical  geog- 
raphy, climatology,  and  botany  of  the  subject^ 
have  as  yet  speared  ^  vols.  8to.,  Paris,  1858— 
*6,  with  atlas  and  plates).  The  remaining  por- 
tion, treating  of  geoI<^,  statistics,  wd  areha- 
oloKy,  are  hi  preparation.  The  author  has  also 
pnbUshed  in  the  transactions  of  scientiflc  bodiM 
many  minor  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  stadies.   He  resides  in  Paris. 

TEA  (Chinese,  teha,  eTia,  or  t?ta),  the  dried 
leaves  of  several  plants  of  the  genns  thea,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Tematrdmiacea. 
The  plants  are  evei^Ereen  shrubs  belonging  to 
the  same  fiunily  as  the  camellias,  and  the  two 
principal  species  of  linneens,  also  reot^^nized 
by  lindJey,  T.  hohea  and  T.  viridia,  have  also 
been  called  cameUia  hoKea  and  C.  viridia. 
They  are  now  however  only  regarded  as  varie- 
ties of  the  T.  Sinmaia.  The  plants  are  hndij, 
with  nnmerons  leafy  branches,  and  grow  to 
the  height  of  from  8  to  6  feet,  and  sometimes 
much  higher.  The  leaves  are  2  or  8  inches 
long  and  lifdf  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  of  ellip- 
tical oblong  shape,  serrated  except  at  the  base, 
marked  with  transverse  veins,  of  shining  green 
color,  and  are  supported  alternately  on  short 
channelled  foot-stalka.  The  flowers  are  white, 
of  considerable  size^  and  resemble  those  of  the 
myrtle ;  they  are  either  solitary,  or  2  or  8  to- 
gether on  separate  pedicels,  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves;  calyx  short,  green,  divided  into  5  seg- 
ments ;  corolla  with  6  to  9  petals  cohering  at 
the  base ;  stamens  numerous,  with  yellow  an- 
thers; pistil  vriih  a  8-puted  style;  capsules  8- 
oelled  and  8-seeded.  The  two  species  are  dis- 
tingolahed  by  botanista  chie^  by  the  shape  of 
the  leaves.  DeOandoUe  admits  but  one  species, 
with  two  varieties,  viz. :  the  vtridia,  with  "  lan- 
ceolate flat  leaves,  8  times  as  long  as  they  are 
broad,"  and  the  bohea,  with  "  elliptical,  oblong, 
Bubrugose  leaves,  twice  as  long  as  broad.** 
These  speciflo  names  have  no  relation  to  the 
kinds  of  tea  known  as  green  and  hohea,  as  botii 
are  produced  from  either  one  of  tiie  plMits,  as 
will  DO  eiplMned  below.  The  plants  are  indi- 
genous in  China  and  Japan,  and  are  sud  by  the 


Chinese  writers  to  have  been  first  discovered 
in  the  hills  of  the  central  provinces,  where 
they  are  still  abundant.  No  certain  i^nsion  to 
tea  is  traced  back  furtiierthan  the  9th  century. 
Two  Arabian  travellers,  as  translated  in  the 
work  of  Renaudot,  Anciewm  relationa  dea 
■Indet  06  da  la  Ohme^  describe  it  as  being  in  use 
as  a  beverage  by  the  Chmese  hi  the  latter  half 
of  the  9th  century.  The  Japanese,  to  whom  the 
tea  plant  is  almost  as  valuable  as  it  is  to  tiie 
Chinese,  affirm  that  the  latter  obtained  it  about 
the  year  828  from  Oorea;  but -this  is  not  cred- 
ited. Tea  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  imported  it  early  in  the 
16th  century;  and  in  1689  a  notice  of  it  was 
published  in  the  Hiatorica  Indiea  of  Giovanni 
Pietro  jtfaffei,  and  also  by  Giovanni  Botero. 
Travellers  in  China  and  other  eastern  conn- 
tries,  in  the  early  part  of  the  lYth  century,  gave 
most  extravagant  accounts  of  the  virtues  of  tea, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  very  general  use 
at  that  tmie  throDghout  a  large  portson  of  A«a. 
The  Persians  are  deseribed  by  Adam  Olearius 
(1687)  as  boiUng  the  leaves  till  the  water  ac- 
quires a  bitteriw  taste  and  a  bladdsh  color, 
when  they  add  to  it  funnel,  anise  seed,  cloves^ 
and  sugar ;  the  Bindoos,  he  adds,  put  it  into 
seething  water.  About  the  same  time  the  pe- 
culiar method  of  preparing  it  by  the  Japanese, 
which  is  still  in  practice,  was  described  by 
Mandelslo  of  the  Danish  embassy;  this  consists 
in  reducing  the  leaf  to  powder,  and  putting 
this  into  porcelain  cups  full  of  boiling  water. 
The  Dutch  East  India  company  introduced  tea 
into  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  known  several  years  previous 
to  1667  in  England  as  a  choice  and  very  rare 
article  in  occasional  great  entertainments.  It 
had  l<mg  been  the  onston  in  Eonman  conn- 
tries  to  make  nse  ct  hot  inftariona  of  leavM  as 
beverages,  and  in  England  tJiose  of  the  sage 
were  much  employed,  and  are  even  said  to 
have  been  carried  to  China  by  the  Dutch  to  be 
there  exchanged  for  the  Chinese  tea  leaf.  Tea 
at  that  early  period  was  valued  at  £6  to  £10 
a  pound  weigDt.  It  was  ofl'ered  for  sale  in 
1657  by  Thomas  Garway,  the  founder  of  the 
I^ondon  coffee  house,  still  known  as  "  Garra- 
way's,"  at  prices  varying  ftvm  16  to  60  shil- 
lings a  pound.  He  a&o  sold  it,  in  the  infusion, 
^'made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  most 
knowing  merchants  and  travellers  into  those 
eastern  countries."  This  appeared  in  a  print- 
ed sheet  1^  Garway,  entitied  *'  An  exact  De- 
scription of  tiie  Growth,  Qtiality,  and  Virtues 
of  the  Tea  Leal"  In  1660,  act  of  parlia- 
ment, tea,  with  chocolate  md  sherbet,  was 
made  subject  to  a  tax  of  8<2.  on  every  «dlon 
made  ana  sold.  The  article  still  oontinned 
very  rare,  as  in  1664  a  presoit  of  S  lbs.  2  oz., 
costing  40«.  a  pound,  was  made  to  the  king  by 
the  East  India  company ;  and  two  years  after- 
ward another  present,  also  obtained  from  the 
continent,  was  made  of  23(  lbs.,  for  which  the 
directors  pMd  60».  a  pound.  In  1677  the  East 
India  company  took  the  first  step  toward  im- 
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pcvtiiw  tM^  in  u  order  to  their  agents  for 
teas  of  the  best  kind  "  to  the  amount  of  £100." 
There  was  received  the  next  year  4,71S  lbs., 
wbioh  seems  to  hare  glutted  the  market  The 
recorded  import  hj  the  company  for  6  years 
afterward  was  only  410  lbs. ;  out  some  tea  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  introduced  through  other 
means.  About  the  close  of  the  century  the 
average  importation  amounted  to  aboat  20,000 
lbs.  a  year;  in  1703  to  over  100,000  lbs.,  at  an 
average  vsJae  of  abont  16a.;  and  in  1721  it 
reached  1,000,000  lbs.  Tbos  the  tea  trade  n»- 
idly  grew  to  great  importance,  and  the  article 
he^g  regarded  as  one  of  Inxoiy  rather  than  of 
neoessity,  it  was  made  the  satject  of  euormoos 
daUes,  which,  while  they  added  largely  in  the 
18th  century  to  the  revenues  of  the  kingdonL 
led  to  an  extensive  system  of  smuggling,  and 
also  to  adulteration  of  genuine  and  fabiioation 
of  counterfeit  teas.  The  East  India  company 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  until  it  was 
thrown  opm  on  April  22,  1884,  with  low  da- 
ties,  raogmg  from  1*.  6(2.  to  8«.  a  pound.  The 
importations  of  1888  amounted  to  82,067,862 
lbs.,  and  those  of  1886  to  44,860,660  lbs.  In 
1869  the  receipts  were  88,600,000  lbs.,  which, 
at  the  present  duty  of  It.  6(2.  per  pound,  yield- 
ed a  revenue  of  £6,914,000.  The  extent  of  the 
farade  in  the  Uidted  Statea  will  be  noticed  at 
the  close  of  this  article.— The  range  and  onlti- 
Tation  of  the  tea  plant  is  over  a  large  portion 
of  Ohina  between  lat.  SO"  and  40°  N.,  extend- 
ing east  over  tiie  Ji^tan  islands,  and  stretching 
west  abont  the  80th  parallel  to  Nepaul  and  the 
Himalaya.  The  moat  important  district  in 
China  is  near  the  coast  from  abont  lat.  25°  to 
82**,  or  to  Shanghai.  The  productive  districts 
in  Ohina  are  Fo-kien  and  Oanton  for  black  tea, 
and  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and  Ohe-kiang  for 

freen.  The  most  importont  of  these  are  Fo- 
ien  and  Kiang-nan.  Bi^ert  Fortnne,  the  bo- 
tanical collector  to  the  bortioultoral  society  of 
London,  observed  that  both  the  black  and 
green  teaaof  thenorthentdistrlotaure  obtained 
from  the  T.  virtdit^  while  those  of  both  aorta 
shipped  from  Can  too  are  produced  from  the 
T.  bahM.  Tea  is  also  an  important  product  in 
Japan,  Tonquln,  and  Ooohin  China.  The  plant 
is  also  cultivated  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Ava.  In  the  mountuns  which  separate  Ohina 
from  the  Burmese  territories  the  tea  plant  is 
indigenous,  and  abonnds  especially  in  Upper 
Assam,  bordering  on  the  province  of  Turman. 
Its  culture  has  been  encouraged  l»r  the  gov- 
ernment of  British  India  in  the  N.  W.  prov- 
inces and  the  Puigaub.  In  Nepaul,  lat.  27° 
42'  N.,  the  plant  is  cultivated  at  an  elevation 
of  4,784  feet  above  the  bay  of  Bengal  The 
tea  from  tJheae  districts  sometimes  brings  in 
bdia  from  $1.60  to  $1.76  per  pound.  The 
Dutdi  have  introduced  the  culture  with  oon- 
sideraUfr  saooess  upon  the  hills  of  the  island 
ot  Java^  The  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
Braalf  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Chinese 
laborer^  some  tea  has  been  prodnced  near  Rio 
Janeiro^  The  onltivation  of  tea  in  the  United 


States  waa  attempted  at  Greenville,  in  tiie 
mountainous  parts  of  South  Carolina,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Junius  Smith,  from  1848  to  1862.  He 
imported  plants  of  5  to  7  years'  growth  from 
Ohma,  and  stocked  a  small  plantation  with 
them  in  that  region,  where  they  were  exposed 
without  iiyury  to  severe  frosts  during  the  win- 
ters, and  to  snow  which  covered  the  ground  8 
or  0  inches  deep.  From  bis  experiments  it 
would  appear  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  very 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant; 
bat  the  want  of  exp^ienoed  labw,  and  the 
abnndance  of  other  more  profitable  employ- 
mentfl^  will  probal^  long  prevent  the  ciutnre 
from  attuning  any  importanoe  in  this  country. 
It  may  perhaps  soonest  sneoeed  in  California^ 
where  Chinese  laborers  can  ctuidact  the  ma- 
nipulations, and  the  processes  may  be  simpU- 
fled  and  economized  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  apparatus  and  machinery.  But  al- 
though the  high  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
interior  districts  of  China  to  the  coast,  and  the 
long  sea  voyage  to  the  United  States,  are  im- 
portant points  in  favor  of  introducing  the  cul- 
ture into  the  United  States,  there  are  on  the 
other  hand  to  be  considered  the  extremely  low 
cost  of  labor  in  China,  which  is  worth  only 
from  $8  to  $4  per  month,  and  that  this  is  tho 
diief  item  of  expense  in  the  larodni^on  (tf  tea. 
Ordinary  congou  tea  in  the  tea-prododiig  dia- 
triota  is  rated  at  from  6  to  8  taeb  per  plcnl,  or 
from  8  to  9  cts.  per  pound.  The  pacnng  and 
transportation  add  to  this  about  8  ots.,  and  the 
export  duties  and  charges  about  8  ots.  more^ 
making  the  cost  to  the  shippers  abont  16  ots. 
So  it  appears  that  even  with  a  high  protective 
daty  there  is  UtUe  probability  that  the  culture 
could  be  made  profitable.  The  districts  of  south- 
ern Ohina  are  mostiy  of  a  mountainoas  charac- 
ter, and  too  rocky  to  be  mnch  cultivated.  It  la 
not  until  pascong  the  sterile  granitic  regiona 
that  themore  fertile  districts  devoted  to  the  tea 
culture  are  met  with  further  north,  near  the 
river  IGn,  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  (Sie- 
kiang.  "tha  lands  here  qtread  ont  into  broad 
plidns,  acnne  of  wlueh  are  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  snr&ce  of  the  livera  and  oanala  which 
pass  through  them,  but  the  soil  of  these  is  usu- 
ally a  stiff  clay,  more  unproductive  than  the 
soil  of  plains  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  rivers  and  canals,  as  is  the  case  with 
much  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Shanghai.  The 
tea  carefully  cultivated  upon  these  plains  is 
known  as  "  garden  tea,"  while  that  grown  npon 
the  more  elevated  lands  is  called  "hill  tea.^* 
In  several  of  the  provinces  very  good  tea  is 
produced  upon  bills  where  the  soil  is  rich. 
The  geological  formations  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  granitio,  and  in  some  they  consist  of 
dlurian  slates  with  red  calcareous  sandstone, 
and  in  the  bohea  tea  lands  of  Woo-e-shan  « 
clay  date,  associated  witii  beds  of  qnartz  ont 
through  by  dib»s  and  veins  of  black  graidte, 
and  overlidd  by  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
composed  of  qnartaose  grains  and  pebbles  held 
together  by  a  calcareous  paste.  TbehlUddeaia 
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this  ngion  often  present  nothing  green  exowt- 
ing  the  tea  shmbs. — The  aoil  best  adapted  for 
tiie  growth  of  the  tea  plant  is  a  light  loam  more 
or  leas  stonr,  containing  oonnderable  vegetable 
matter,  and  which,  whfle  retentive  of  moisture, 
is  at  the  same  Ume  well  drained,  and  safflcient- 
Ij  porous  to  be  permeable  to  the  delicate  fibres 
of  the  roots.  The  seeds,  gathered  iu  October, 
are  kept  in  sand  till  the  next  spring,  when  they 
are  sown  either  in  the  rows  in  which  they  are 
to  grow,  or  in  a  bed  from  which  they  are  after- 
ward tranndanted  to  the  tea  &lds.  Theaeeda 
are  {dantea  6  or  8  tt^ettier  in  hides  ranged  in 
rows  abont  4  feet  ^^t,  and  as  tibe  plants  ger- 
ndnate,  if  the  season  is  dry,  they  are  watered 
with  water  in  which  rice  has  been  washed, 
and  sometimes  Ideated  with  liquid  manure  or 
the  dang  of  silkworms.  Water  lodnng  abont 
the  roots  is  ^t  to  destroy  the  pTaDta,  and 
manure  is  thoi^ht  to  impair  the  flavor  of  the 
tea.  In  the  winters,  if  the  oold  is  severe,  the 
young  tender  shrabs  are  often  protected  by  a 
wrapping  of  straw  around  them.  The  first 
gathering  of  the  leaves  does  not  take  place 
ontil  the  second  or  third  year.  The  young 
leaf  bads  are  sometimes  gathered  early  in  April, 
fer  the  kind  of  tea  known  as  pekoa^  whidi  is 
tlie  ohoioest  of  black  teas,  the  plants  might 
be  serioosly  iqjored  by  the  loss  <n  the  yoniig 
bads,  but  for  the  copious  rains  whuA  ml 
about  this  season.  Sew  leaves  soon  ^>pear, 
and  tbeee,  gathered  the  last  of  April  or  early 
in  Hay,  oouatitnte  the  most  important  crop. 
The  third  gathering,  early  in  July,  famishes 
leaves  of  inferior  quality.  In  some  parts  of 
tiie  country  a  fourth  crop  is  gathered  in  August 
or  September,  of  large  and  old  leaves  of  little 
value.  The  duration  of  the  plants  is  10  or  13 
years,  when  they  are  dug  up,  and  replaced  by 
seedlings.  The  leaves  are  stripped  off  rapidly 
without  much  care,  into  baskets  of  split  bam- 
boo, and  are  carried  to  the  building  where, 
after  being  sorted,  they  are  sabjectM  to  the 
drying  process.  The  buildings  used  for  tliis 
parpose  appear  te  be  low  sheds  more  or  less 
open  at  the  sides,  and  ftimished  wiUiin  with 
rows  of  pans  in  stacks  of  brickwork.  The 
drying  is  variously  oondaeted  according  to  the 

Saali^  of  the  tea,  some  kinds  being  exposed  to 
lie  open  air  in  shallow  pans,  some  being  tossed 
op  in  the  air,  and  some,  too  choice  for  handling, 
are  whirled  round  in  sieves.  They  are  then 
exposed  in  the  pans  to  sufficient  heat  to  dis- 
pel their  moisture  without  impairing  the  aroma 
of  the  tea,  and  tJiis  is  efiected  by  a  person  tend- 
ing each  pan  and  keeping  tiie  leaves  oonstuitly 
in  motion  with  his  hands.  A  brisk  fire  of  Arj 
wood  is  kept  up  under  the  pans  during  ttds 
roastiBg  process.  In  a  few  minntee  the  leaves 
beomne  soft  and  pliable  and  moist  upon  the 
iuiiaee.  They  are  then  thrown  upon  a  table 
of  qriit  bamboo,  and  a  numbOT  ot  woAmen 
around  talEa  them  up  in  their  hands  aod  roll 
titsm,  by  which  Hmj  acquire  the  curled  form 
eommon  to  the  eommerdal  tea.  As  soon  as 
ttk  ii  doB^  the  leavaa  are  exposed  upon  a 


bamboo  screen  to  the  action  of  the  air,  what 
they  are  again  roasted  with  less  heat  over  a 
charcoal  in^»ad  of  a  wood  fire.  They  are  again 
rolled,  and  sometimes  the  processes  are  again 
repeated.  The  final  drying  is  commonly  in  the 
pans,  of  the  finest  sorts  at  a  very  gentle  heat 
over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  difference  between 
green  and  black  teas  is  owing  to  the  longer 
ezposare  of  the  latter  to  the  air  before  the  £y- 
ing,  and  daring  the  different  stagra  of  the  dry- 
ing process.  Instead  of  the  leaves  being  taken 
directly  to  the  drying  pans,  they  are  left,  if  in- 
tended for  black  tea,  spread  out  sometimes  a 
whole  night  on  bunboo  mate,  and  are  after- 
ward tossed  about  and  exposed  totheair.  The 
heating  and  rolling  prooesses  may  also  be  re- 
peated as  many  as  4  times;  and  the  final  drying 
»  slowly  conducted,  a  workman  opening  and 
stirring  the  leaves  with  his  hands  to  aSbrd  free 
passage  to  the  v^ra.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
induce  a  partial  fermentation  and  oxidation  of 
the  leaves,  accompanied  with  a  change  of  color 
to  black.  By  rapid  drying,  with  the  least  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  leaves  not  only  renuun 
green,  but  they  retain  more  of  the  active  prop- 
erties of  the  plant,  as  appears  from  the  greater 
effect  of  green  teas  upon  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  difference  t>etween 
green  and  blaok  teas  is  owing  in  part  at  least 
to  dUff^renoe  ttf  woXif  dimate,  and  age  of  the 
leaves,  the  plants  fiimislung  the  black  teas 
being  grown  in  hilly  and  mountainous  places, 
and  the  green  tea  shrabs  being  ooltivi^ed  on 
level  lands,  in  soils  enriched  with  manure.  Some 
of  the  varieties  of  .green  tea  are  produced  by 
sorting  a  single  kind  by  dfting  through  sieves 
of  different  sizes,  and  the  finerkinds  thus  sepa- 
rated are  sometimes  roasted  after  this  8  or  4 
times.  Since  the  great  demand  for  green  teas 
for  the  United  States  in  1832  and  1838,  the 
Chinese  have  been  in  the  habit  of  artificially 
coloring  inferior  or  damaged  black  teas,  so  as  to 
make  them  pass  for  the  higher  priced  green  teas, 
and  by  nmUar  methods  of  inqirOTing  die  wAot 
of  the  poorer  sorts  of  green  tea.  As  witnessed 
by  EHr  John  Davis,  tiie  method  of  coloring  oon- 
stets  in  first  stinhig  among  the  leaves,  while 
heated  in  the  pans,  a  littie  pulverized  yellow 
tarmerie,  and  tnen  adding  a  mixture  of  finely 
pulverized  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.  Indigo 
and  porcelain  ci^  are  also  osedfer  this  purpose. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  adopted,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all  green  teas  exported  from  Ohina 
are  glazed  or  colored;  and  according  toDr, 
Hassall,  when  they  are  not  colored  there  is  lit- 
tleto  distinguish  green  from  black  tea,  the  diief 
difference  in  color  being  that  the  former  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  olive.  Some  varieties  of 
black  teas,  as  the  scented  caper  or  blaok  gnn- 
|>owder  and  orange  pekoe,  are  also  made  te 
present  a  peeuliany  smooth  and  glouy  appear- 
anoe  by  rolling  tiie  leaves  with  pnlvwized 
graphite  or  bliuk  lead.  None  of  these  fine 
varieties  are  ever  fonnd  in  En^^and  otherwise 
than  adulterated,  bat  the'soudiong  and  con- 
goos  are  genwaUy  free  from  this  deo^tticm. 
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The  OUndW  iIbo  emploT^  other  methods  of 
adulteration,  as  interraizing  other  kinds  of 
leaTes with  tlioae  of  theteapTant,  sach  as  leaves 
of  the  ash,  plum,  &0.  Ihis  too  is  practised 
(dtiefly  with  the  green  teas ;  and  the j  even 
nanniaoture  a  q)iirioii8  article,  which  they  call 
themselves  lie  tea,  and  so  hrand  the  ohest  con- 
taining it,  made  np  of  the  dast  of  tea  and  other 
leaves,  and  sand,  which  by  means  of  starch  or 

Smtibey  oanseto  cohere  in  little  maasea;  these 
ey  paint  and  c<dor  with  great  aUD  to  imitate 
d&er  Uaok  or  greoi  niiqwwder  tea.  lie  tea 
is  also  mixed  intfa  other  teaa  of  lov  qnality, 
tiie  proportion  being  oertified  to  by  the  Chinese 
merchant  who  disposes  of  them.  It  may  be 
detected  by  the  leaves  not  unfolding  when 
steeped  in  boiling  water.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence before  the  parliamentary  committee  in 
1666,  that  the  importations  of  lie  tea  into  Eng- 
land amonnted  to  £400,000  or  £600,000.  From 
other  evidence  presented  to  this  committee,  it 
would  appear  that  Uie  English  vie  with  the  C9ii- 
nese  in  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  their  adnl< 
tcan^tms  of  tea.  They  employ  a  greater  nnmlwr 
of  ft»«ign  leaves  and  of  coloring  matters,  some 
of  whion  are  maoh  more  dangeroos  from  tiieir 
poismions  qnalities  than  tfame  need  by  Iho 
Ohinese.  Some  of  these  fidsifioations  may  be 
na^ly  detected  by  waAioK  away  the  solable 
matters  flmn  a  sample  of  rae  tea  exposed  to  a 

Sintle  stream  of  com  water,  and  also  by  bom- 
g  another  sample  and  comparing  the  weight 
of  its  ash  with  that  ol  teas  of  nndonbted  char- 
acter. "While  the  ash  of  genaiae  teas  amonnts 
to  from  6  to  6  per  cent.,  that.of  adulterated  teas 
has  been  found  of  various  weights  np  to  46.5 
pw  cent.  Another  fraudulent  practice  is  to 
eauae  teaa  which  have  been  once  used  and  ex- 
hausted of  their  virtue,  to  aBSome  again  the 
appearance  of  fresh  tea.  This  has  been  carried 
on  in  England  by  coUectingthe  exhausted  leaves 
from  hotels  and  coffee  houses,  and  redrriug 
tiiem,  treated  with  gnm  water,  in  estauiah- 
mmts  devoted  to  this  bnriness.  The  leaves 
are  then  sf^  to  be  intermixed  with  gmuine 
tMS,  or  tiny  are  aztifidally  oolored  and  glazed 
to  be  atAA  tm  grew  tea.  In  order  to  oommunl- 
aate  an  agreeable  scent  to  tea,  the  Ohinese  mix 
wMi  some  kinds  the  leaves  of  sweet-scented 
flowers,  BQoh  as  ehlorantJma  ineonapicwut,  olea 
fragramy  and  others.  The  flowers  are  dried, 
powdered,  and  sprinkled  over  the  tea,  or  the 
fresh  flowers  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  tea  leaves,  when  both  are  roasted  till 
the  flowers  become  crisp.  In  either  ease  they 
are  finally  r«noved  by  sifting.  The  tea  farms 
in  Ohina  seldom  prodnoe  more  than  600  chests 
of  tea  each.  The  crops  are  bought  up  by  tea 
merchants,  who  collect  together  from  differ- 
ent Arms  enough  for  620  or  680  chests,  which 
they  mix  t<^ther,  roast  again,  and  thai  pack 
in  chests  for  tranqxMtation.  The  next  mer^ 
ohant  who  buys  the  tea  puts  up6n  the  chests 
scnne  mark  that  is  in  good  repute,  and  sends 
them  forward  to  the  shipping  potts,  tomrd 
vhioh  the  transportation  tfaroaf^  some  of  tiu 


disb^ote  is  hy  men  wiio  oarry  the  ebesta  dnag 
one  at  each  end  of  a  bamboo,  which  rests  acroaa 
the  shoulder.  Bat  if  the  tea  is  of  superior 
quality,  a  single  chest  is  fastened  at  the  ends  dt 
two  b«mbooa,  and  is  thus  carried  upon  the  baA 
of  a  man ;  the  other  ends  of  the  bamlwos  pro- 
ject in  front,  and  are  tied  together.  By  pla^ 
oing  these  ends  upon  the  ground  and  rainng 
them  to  a  perpendicnlar  pontion,  the  oooly  is 
reUeved  of  the  wei^t  of  the  ohest  as  he  stop* 
to  rest  in  ascending  the  steep  moontain  passes; 
and  wfavever  he  besets  the  ehest  in  thia 
manner  against  the  wall,  never  ^wing  It  to  be 
de&oed  nor  the  teaiigured  by  the  diest  t<raeli- 
Ing  the  groand.  Frcno  the  bohea  oountries  to 
Canton  the  transportation  is  effected  by  a  num- 
ber of  portages  alternating  with  shipments  in 
boats,  occupying  altogether  from  6  weeks  to  3 
months.  Irom  the  same  region  to  Bhaa^iai 
by  similar  means  tiie  distance  of  620  miles 
is  accomplished  in  about  28  days,<»The  soluble 
constituents  of  tea  contained  in  its  infusion 
consist  of  gam,  grape  sugar,  a  large  proportion 
of  tannin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  pectUiar  nitro- 
genized  principle  called  theine,  which  is  tiie 
same  as  that  found  in  coffee  and  in  ^e  Par»> 
gni7  tea  or  matd,  or  htdly,  of  which  an  aeeonnt 
has  been  given  in  the  article  OAvnon.  Tha 
tiieine  fimns  but  a  very  small  |««>ortiai  of  ita 
snbstanee,  tlie  largest  quantity  that  has  been 
separated  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.  Stenhouso 
n^ed  its  proportion  in  the  teas  of  oommeroe  at 
about  9  per  cent.  In  the  analyses  G.  J. 
Mulder  its  proporti<Hi  is  doubtless  nndeixafeed; 
these  are  as  follows : 
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The  aroma  and  flavor  and  some  of  the  effects 
of  tea  upon  the  nervous  system  are  munly  due 
to  the  volatile  oil.  This  is  developed  in  tha 
roae^g  and  drying,  and  ita  effects  are  most 
strongly  exhibited  in  new  teas.  Those  per- 
sons whose  business  it  is  to  in^>ect  teas,  which 
they  do  by  tasting,  and  are  known  as  tea 
tasters,  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  head* 
aohe  and  giddiness,  and  paralysis  is  a  common 
eranpUint  with  tiiose  ouployed  in  packing  and 
unpacking  chests  of  tea.  Theine  la  re^vded 
as  lesasning  tiie  waste  of  tissne,  and  eooso* 
qno^  taking  the  place  of  other  food.  Tan- 
nin imparts  to  tiie  tea  its  astringent  taste  and 
]iroperty,  and  causes  it  to  exert  a  i^htiy  oon- 
itipating  eflbot  upon  tha  bowda.  when  lUly 
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tttawted  1)710119  oonthined  steeptog^  it  li  then 
Tcry  peroeptible  hj  the  bitter  taste  which  it 
imparts  to  the  tea.  The  glatinoiu  matters  are 
lost  with  the  leaves  unless  these  are  oonsamed 
with  the  infusion  after  the  practice  of  the 
Japanese,  who  rednce  the  leaves  to  powder. 
An  addition  of  soda  would  oanse  more  gluten 
to  appear  in  the  infosion. — ^The  virtues  of  tea 
have  been  highlj  extolled  from  the  time  of  its 
earliest  nsa  as  a  beverage.  Lo  Yu,  a  learned 
Chinese  who  lived  in  the  Ajmety  of  Tang, 
A.  D.  618  to  906,  eaya  of  it:  "  It  tempers  the 
spirits  and  harmonizes  the  mind ;  dispels  lassi- 
tnde  and  raUevas  ftdgne;  awakens  thought 
and  prevents  drow^ess;  lightens  or  refre^ea 
the  body,  and  dears  the  peroeptive  fiumhiea." 
Ttuw  e^ets  are  tme  of  tea  taken  In  moderate 
onantity,  and  its  soothing  inflaence  is  sach  that 
ft  ia  fireqnentl^  beneficial  in  inflammatoty  dis- 
easee,  and  a  strong  infiision  of  tea  relieves  ner- 
Tons  headache.  Bat  when  taken  in  excess  it 
acts  as  a  narcotic  upon  some  oonstitntiona,  pro- 
ducing nervous  tremblings ;  and  in  inferior  ani- 
mals it  has  been  known  to  produce  paralysis. 
Green  tea  is  much  more  objectionable  in  this 
respect  than  black. — The  principal  black  teas 
imported  into  the  United  States  daring  the  last 
10  years,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  quan- 
tities, are  oolong  and  ningyong,  soaohong  and 
eongoo,  pouohong,  orange  pekoe,  md  pekoe. 
The  green  are  yonng  hyson,  gunpowder,  im- 
perial hyson,  twankey,  and  hyson  sUd.  The 
average  net  weight  of  a  ofaest  of  tea  is  about  64 
lbs.,  which  is  the  weight  of  congou  tea:  pe^oe 
and  hyson  weigh  nsnaJIy  49  lbs.,  and  bohea  188 
lbs.  The  twankey,  which  is  of  the  lowest  qual- 
ity, Is  largdy  used  for  mixing  with  better  teas, 
and  is  said  to  constitute  (  of  all  the  green  teas 
imported  into  Qreat  Britain.  Hyson  skin  is  tiie 
refose  of  the  finer  hyson,  and  is  lairgely  pnr- 
chased  by  American  merchants.  Gunpowder  is 
BO  named  from  the  granular  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  rolled  with  particidar  oare ; 
the  Chinese  name  for  it  means  pearl  tea.  Young 
liyson  is  so  named  from  the  early  season  in  which 
tta  leaves  are  gathered;  as  very  inferior  teas 
have  been  passed  off  for  this,  its  rapntation  ii 


now  l<Mt.— The  exporta^on  of  tea  ^am  China 
is  from  8  ports  only,  Bhanghwi,  Foochow,  and 
Canton ;  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  ez- 
ports  to  the  United  States  is  fi-om  the  first 
named,  the  most  northern  of  the  3  places.  The 
countries  which  take  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
product  are  Great  Britfun,  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Holland.  In  1862  the  exporta- 
tions  were  as  fallows:  Great  Britain,  65,187,- 
200  lbs.;  the  United  States,  84,334,000;  Aus- 
tralia, 8,829,000;  Holland,  8,000,000;  India, 
500,000;  other  places,  2,200,000.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  from  14,000,000  to  16,000,000  lbs. 
are  annually  sent  overland  to  Bussia.  The 
favde  with  the  United  States  first  attdned  any 
Importance  in  1790,  and  up  to  the  dose  of  the 
year  1800  the  Imports  averaged  2,600,000  Iba. 
per  annum;  for  the  next  13  years  8,860,000 
lbs. ;  and  to  the  end  of  1820  there  was  but  lit- 
tle variation  from  this.  From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  18S3  the  consumption,  ascertained  by 
deducting  the  exports  from  the  imports,  aver- 
aged about  7,000,000  lbs. ;  from  that  time  to 
the  dose  of  1841  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion was  12,763,163  lbs.  The  consumption 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  K.  portion  of  the 
United  States,  tea  being  used  exclusively  in 
some  of  the  most  northern  portions,  the  use  of 
coffee  gradually  increaidmg  toward  the  south, 
tiill  in  some  parts  of  the  eonthem  states  tea  ia 
Mitirely  anknown.  At  the  west  also  tea  is  less 
used  than  cofibe.  The  following  table  presents 
the  exports  from  China  to  the  United  States 
for  tiie  years  named,  as  prepv^  by  United 
States  merchants  in  China,  reokoning  to  July 
1  of  eadiyear: 


BiMk  tM,  IbL 

Tiual,  Its. 

1934-W  

lSS&->56 

1858-'60  

1960-*ei  

«,ew,ooo 

17,408,300 
17,638,400 
18,000,800 
18,384,900 
8,e61,»0 

8,S73,»0a 
16,919,800 

Lssasoo 

11,7U,000 
lfl,17S,80a 
18,483,900 
19,888,100 

80,248,400 
89,688,800 
«i,993,10O 
»,S69,800 
80,178,100 
8I,»S,400 
88,189,800 

The  imports,  deliveries,  and  exports  of  tea  in 
and  flrom  the  United  Kingdcmi  were  as  follows 
for  the  years  nsmed: 


Tea™. 

— T 
0f«tM«ai 

Green,  lb). 

Bluk.  Ita. 

Toul. 

Orcfn,  Ibi. 

BlBCk,  Iba. 

Tot*]. 

IWO  

1^1  

JS.'j3  



ISM.  

9.1«l,000 
S,427,000 

n,3sa,ooo 

3,314.000 

II.  349,000 
8.601,000 

18.080.000 

III,  594,000 
12.713,000 

8.a'(4.000 
8,04.1.000 

43,234,000 
40,878.000 
62,214,000 
^336,000 
53.451,000 
70,099,000 
70.270.000 
77,U7;Oi»0 
ei.TSI'.fmO 
6^G6fl,0O0 

62,400.000 
49,800,000 
71,600,000 
64.T0O.O0O 
69,700,000 
78,700,000 
83,300,000 
87,741,000 
04.488,000 

e,936,000 
10.IG1.0O0 
B.0B5.0O0 
9,288,000 
9,033,000 
9,731,000 
10,775,000 
9,523,000 
ia.829.000 
11,80,000 
10.975,000 

45.364,000 
46.239,000 
49,405,000 
63,512,000 
54,862,000 
60,489,000 
67,225,000 
59,718,000 
66,631,000 
60,188,000 

66,800.000 
66,400,000 
68,600,000 
61,800,000 
63,400,000 
70,800.000 
78,000,000 
69,241,000 
78,760,000 
81,000,000 
88,00(1^000 

0.800,009 
6.400.000 
4.7O0,O0lC 
6,700;OOS> 
4,900^00}; 
9,000/W», 

l^ooo,oo»t 

6,841,00e 

»,eo(MW> 

8,000^ 

70.000.000 

— Uaefhl  works  of  reference  on  the  subject  of 
tea  are:  " The  Chinese,"  by  Sir  John  F.  Davis 
(1840) ;  "  The  Cultivalion  and  Hanufscture  d 
Tea  in  China,"  byS.  Ball  (8vo.,  London,  1S48); 
**Three  Years*  WaaderiDin  in  the  Northern 
Prortnees  of  China,"  by  Bobert  Fortune,  ho- 
tMdealMdleotOTtotiitthor^Bi^iirsl  sodetyof 


London  (1847);  "Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Ooan- 
tries  of  Chioa  and  the  British  Tea  Fkutations 
in  the  Himalaya,"  by  the  same  (1863);  "The 
Hiddle  Kingdom,"  by  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  (8 
vols.  8vo,,  4th  ed.,  1867);  "Keport  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Tea  Plantations  in  Knmaon  and  Gur- 
whal,"  by  T^Uiam  Jamesoiif  saperintendent  ot 
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botanical  gardens,  K.  W.  Provinces,  Indifl,  in 
the  "Joarnal  of  t^e  Agricaltaml  and  Hortical- 
tnral  Society  of  India"  (toI.  vi.,  Calcutta,  1848). 

TEA,  Pabaguat.  See  Hoixt. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE,  in  the  United 
States,  aa  assemblage  of  the  teachers  of  the 
pnblic  schools  of  a  connty  or  part  of  a  coont^, 
for  ft  period  of  from  2  to  4  weeks,  usaaUy  m 
the  spring  or  autamn,  for  the  purpose  of  reoeir- 
ing  instruction  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, by  lectures,  conferenoea,  and  class  drills, 
from  experienced  practical  teachers.  The  in- 
Btmotion  is  free,  and  the  families  of  the  town 
or  Tillage  where  the  institnte  is  held  nsnally 
receiTe  those  who  attend  as  j^uests  daring  its 
session.  The  first  teachers*  mstitute  was  or- 
ganized hj  the  BostOQ  academy  of  music,  in 
Ang.  1884,  for  '*  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  music."  The  first  application  of  it  to 
the  instruction  of  teachers  of  public  schools 
was  made  by  Kr.  Henry  Barnard  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  in  the  autumn  of  1889  a  class  of 
26  yonng  men,  and  in  the  spring  of  1840  a  class 
of  16  young  women,  were  taught,  institutes 
have  aasembled  in  ISew  Tmk  dnoe  1843  or  1848, 
and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  their  sup- 
port from  the  state  treasory  in  1847 ;  in  Massa* 
ohnsetts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Ohio  ednce  1846 ; 
hi  Pennsylvania  nnce  1861 ;  and  they  were 
commenced  about  the  same  time  in  Indiana, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
other  northern  states,  where  legislative  provi- 
sion is  generally  made  for  defraying  their  ex- 
penses. The  instraction  in  these  temporary 
training  schools  is  necessarily  almost  wholly 
oral ;  and  as  there  is  neither  time  nor  occasion 
for  lessons  in  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  it  is  confined  to  an  explanation 
and  illostration  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  «)Teming  sdhoob.  Those  who  oon- 
dnot  tiie  uutitntes  have  nsoally  had  large  ex- 
peiienco  in  teadilng,  bemg  often  the  prindpala 
or  profeflsors  in  the  normal  sehools.  The  leo- 
tares  are  practical,  and  nanally  on  some  par- 
ticular educational  topic,  each  as  physiology, 
grammar,  physical  geography,  modes  of  disci- 
pline, Ac  Conferences  are  held,  in  which  the 
teachers  relate  their  own  experience  of  par- 
ticular methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

TEAK  WOOD,  a  variety  of  timber  ranch 
used  in  ship  building  and  house  carpentry  in 
the  East  It  is  the  product  of  the  tectona 
f^andis  and  other  species  of  large  forest  trees 
of  the  moontainoQS  districts  of  tbe  Malabar 
coast,  of  Burmah,  and  of  various  islands  in  the 
Indiaii  aeas.  The  tree  of  tbe  common  species 
grows  to  an  immense  size,  the  leaves  mm  13 
to  24  inches  long  and  man  8  to  16  fnchea 
broad,  and  fhmiahes  dnde  sticks  of  timber 
sometimes  60  feet  long  and  3  feet  sqnare.  Of 
all  the  timber  obtuned  in  the  £^  this  is 
esteemed  most  valuable.  The  wood  is  of  light 
brown  color,  and  works  eamly,  although,  con- 
tiuning  much  mlicioos  matter,  it  is  somewhat 
destraotive  to  tools.  Its  w^i^t  to  tiie  onbio 
foot,  when  moderatel7  auMmui,  is  from  46  to 


63  lbs.,  as  obtained  teem  Malabar ;  bat  snne 

inferior  sorts  from  other  places  weigh  only 
about  42  lbs. .  While  the  timber  poesesses  the 
strength  of  oak,  it  is  much  more  durable.  It 
seasons  quickly,  shrinking  very  little,  and  is  not 
liable  to  dry  or  wet  rot,  even  if  used  directiy 
from  the  forest.  It  contuns  a  remnous  oil, 
which  protects  it  alike  teom  deci^  and  from  the 
attaclra  of  mseots.  The  Bomums  extract  this 
oil  by  tapping  the  trees,  and  use  it  ohUfiy  for 
protecting  their  pagodas  from  the  weauier; 
but  the  timber  thus  exhausted  of  its  oil  is  in- 
jured aa  respeots  its  durability.  Teak  is  largely 
exported  to  Calcutta  and  Madras  from  Hani- 
main,  obtuned  from  tbe  extensive  forests  in  its 
vicinity,  and  mnoh  is  consumed  in  ship  build- 
ing in  that  locality.  The  teak  of  Malabar, 
which  is  esteemed  tiie  best,  is  extensively  used 
in  the  ship  yards  at  Bombay.  At  the  great 
exhibition  of  1851  in  London,  the  naval  depart- 
ment of  the  East  India  company  contributed 
specimens  of  more  than  70  species  of  teak. 
— The  timber  known  as  African  teak,  brought 
from  tbe  W.  coast  of  Africa,  belongs  to  an 
entirely  different  genus  of  trees,  and  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  East  Indian  teak.  It  has  beoi 
supposed  to  be  a  vitxB,  and  by  some  to  belong 
to  uie  eupJiorbiaeea. 

TEAL,  the  common  name  of  tbe  small  rivw 
ducks  of  the  genera  luttum  (Eaup)  and  j«*r- 
gvedula  (^tepfaens),  called  tarcelUt  by  tiie 
French.  In  the  gutus  nettion  the  bill  is  as 
Ions  as  the  bead,  stnu^t,  unusually  narrow, 
with  sides  parallel,  high  as  broad  at  the  base, 
the  depre^ed  tip  with  a  very  narrow  nail; 
wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d  quill  tbe  long- 
est, and  the  secondaries  lengthened  and  point- 
ed; tail  moderate  and  wedge-shaped;  toes 
united  by  a  full  web,  the  hind  one  short  and 
slightly  lobed.  There  are  about  20  spedes, 
dirtributed  all  over  the  ^obe^  though  most  nn- 
merous  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  they  are 
migratory,  oommencing  their  rapid  flights  in 
small  flocks  soon  after  sunset,  resting  by  day 
on  the  surface  of  fresh  water  or  the  reedy 
shores  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  feeding  prini»> 
pally  at  night  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms, 
see^  and  grains ;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  large 
mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  lined  with 
down,  and  the  eggs  are  8  to  10 ;  they  are  high- 
ly esteemed  as  game.  The  European  teal  was 
domesticated  by  the  Romans,  and  might  be  by 
the  modems  with  proper  attention  to  its  food 
and  habits,  makiog  a  very  handsome  and  profit- 
able addition  to  the  poultry  jari.  The  green- 
winged  teal  (If.  CarolmeMu^  Baird)  is  14  inches 
long,  33  to  34  in  alar  extent,  and  the  bill  1#; 
tlie  nead  and  neck  are  cihestnut,  the  cUn  Uaol^ 
and  the  forehead  dn^y ;  around  tiie  eyes  and 
on  the  udes  of  the  head  is  a  broad  ric^  green 
stripe,  passing  into  a  bluish  black  patch  on  tiie 
nape ;  below  white,  with  rounded  black  spots 
on  throat;  lower  neck,  sides,  and  sd^tulars 
finely  banded  with  black  and  grayish  white; 
speculum  on  wings  broad  and  ridi  green:  a 
whiteoresoentinfiHnit<tf bendofwings;  under 
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tea  oorerte  bkek,  irtth  a  patoh  of  bnff  white 
on  eadi  lide ;  wing  oorerte  plain  oUto  gnj; 
ia  the  female  the  onder  parte  are  white,  and 
the  upper  dark  brown  with  gn^  edf^ngs.  It 
oeeors  over  the  wh(de  c£  North  Amerioa,  and 
aoeidentallj  in  Earope;  it  migrates  prindpally 
over  the  land,  breeding  from  the  grwit  lakes  to 
the  fiirconntries;  it  rons  well,  is  a  good  swim- 
mer and  direr,  and  a  very  rapid  and  graoefdl 
flier;  haring  a  oomparatirely  long  neck,  it 
feeds  while  swimming,  and,  l>eing  ohoioe  in  ite 
selection  of  food,  uTords  a  delicious  flesh, 
maoh  snperior,  aocordin^  to  Andubon,  to  that 
vf  the  oauvas-baok;  it  is  not  rery  Ay\  the 
e«s  are  H  br  It  inches,  maoh  rounded,  dull 
i^owidk  with  indistinet  deeper  tinte.  The 
K*<^'ffh  teal  CNl  ersoAi,  Keap)  difibra  from  the 
alxm  in  haruig  no  white  orescent  in  front  of 
tile  bend  of  tiie  wings;  the  elongated  8o^)aIars 
are  velvet  black  ertemally  and  oreamy  white 
fntemaOj;  this  has  ocoasionallr  been  observed 
on  the  K  coast  of  the  United  States.— In  the 
genns  qwrgvedula  the  bill  widens  a  little  to 
the  end,  which  is  obtoseljr  ronnded,  is  higher 
than  broad  at  base,  has  a  wider  nail  and  the 
lameUffi  viuble  on  the  sides.  There  are  aboat 
half  a  dozen  speoiea  in  North  America,  Europe, 
and  A^a,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  genns.  The  bine-winged  teal  (Q,  dueorty 
Btoph.)  is  16  inches  long,  24  or  26  in  aiar  extent, 
wiui  a  bill  of  If;  the  head  and  neck  above 
are  plnmbeoas  graj ;  topof  head  black;  white 
orescent  in  front  (h^Tm;  under  parte  publish 
gray,  each  ftather  apottod  with  Uaok;  fore 
part  of  back  brownidi  with  3  narrow  bands  of 
porpUsh  gn^;  back  behind  and  tail  greenish 
brown;  nnder  tail  ooverte  black;  onterwebs 
of  some  of  the  scholars  and  the  wing  ooverte 
bri^tblne;  greater  coverto  tipped  with  wliite, 
with  grass-green  q>eoalnm  below  them;  bill 
black;  in  w  female  the  top  of  the  head  is 
brown,  chin  and  throat  yellowish  white,  bat^ 
brown  with  paler  edgings,  nnder  parte  whitish 
with  obsonre  brown  spots,  and  the  same  bine 
and  white  in  the  wings  as  in  the  male.  It  is 
found  throughout  eastern  North  America  to 
the  Bookj  moantuns,  but  not  in  Europe;  it  is 
very  abondant  about  the  mouths  of  the  IDaris- 
nppi  in  winter,  and  is  less  hardy  than  the 
gFcen-winged  spades;  the  flooks  pass  and  re- 
pass many  ^es  over  a  plaoe  before  alighting, 
and  the  glistening  of  their  wings  in  the  son  u 
like  that  of  polished  steel;  It  ia  ea^y  kept  in 
captivity,  thriving  on  coarse  oom  meal,  and 
oould  be  domesticated  with  a  little  care.  This 
species  ia  replaced  west  of  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains and  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  red-breast- 
ed teal  (Q.  cyanoptera,  Baird),  a  lai^^^  bird, 
of  a  general  purplish  chestnut  color,  without 
white  on  the  head  or  teil ;  the  feathers  of  the 
flanks  are  uniform  chestnut. 

TEARS,  the  limpid,  colorless,  slightly  saline 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  g^da,  continually 
poured  oat  in  quantity  sufl^eat  to  bathe  the 
aorfooe  of  the  eyes,  to  secure  the  eaqr  and  free 
noti<«  of  tiie  lids,  and  to  wash  off  any  irritat- 


ing particles  from  thmr  sensitive  membrane. 
The  lachiTmal  belong  to  the  aggregated  glands, 
or  those  m  which  the  vesicles  or  acini  are  ar- 
ranged in  lobules ;  there  is  one  rataated  at  the 
upper,  external,  and  anterior  part  of  each  or- 
bit, in  a  depresmon  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  r^a- 
tion  with  the  external  rectus  muscle,  resting 
behind  on  a  fatty  areolar  tissue ;  each  gland  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small  almond,  of  reddish  white 
color  and  flattened  form,  enveloped  in  a  fibro- 
cellular  oapsnle,  and  receiving  an  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve  of  the  same  name ;  the  secretion  is 
poured  oat  by  6  or  7  tmnlcs  opening  within  the 
upper  lid.  At  the  Inner  angle  of  the  eyes,  in 
both  lids,  are  2  very  narrow,  always  open  aper- 
tures, tlw  lachrymal  puneta,  situated  in  tlw 
middle  oi  a  slightly  prominent  tubercle,  about 
li  lines  frmn  the  inner  Junction  of  the  Ms; 
they  are  opporito  each  outer,  tibe  lower  turned 
np  and  the  upper  down,  and  both  outward  and 
backward.  Throuffh  these  openings  the  teara 
are  conveyed  by  the  short  laohi^mal  dncte  in 
each  lid  to  the  ladirymal  sac,  situated  at  the 
inner  angle  of  each  eye,  in  the  bony  groove  be- 
tween the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  ascending 
process  of  the  snperior  maxillary ;  it  is  a  small 
membranous  sac,  opening  below  into  the  nasal 
dnct;  which  conveys  the  tears  into  the  nose 
beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bono,  explain'* 
ing  why  after  a  oopions  secretion  of  tears  it 
becomes  necessary  to  blow  the  nose.  At  the 
inner  angle  of  the  lida,  in  front  of  the  globe  snd 
behind  t£ie  lachrymal  prants,  is  a  small  reddish 
tubercle,  pyramldfll  with  the  summit  turned 
forward  and  outward ;  tiiis  is  the  lachrymal  ca- 
rande,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  small  mucous 
folUoles,  covered  by  the  oongunotiva,  which 
forms  in  front  and  to  the  oateide  a  s«nilunar 
fold,  called  the  nictitating  membrane ;  this  is 
rudimentary  in  man,  bnt  remarkably  developed 
in  birds.  The  act  of  crying,  generally  accompa- 
nying Ml  inoreased  secretion  of  tears,  as  far  as 
the  movemente  of  respiration  are  concerned^ 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  laughing, 
though  oocasioned  by  a  contrary  emotion ;  the 
expiratory  muscles  are  in  more  or  less  violent 
oonvuluve  movement,  sending  out  the  breath 
in  aaerieaof  Je^  aocompai^edby  wdl  known 
sounds;  in  ehildren  the  act  is  sometimes  coi^ 
tinned  almost  to  the  complete  emptying  of  the 
chest  of  air,  to  the  great  dismay  of  parents,  bnt 
the  hmin  de  rttpirer  is  always  stronger  than 
the  convulsive  muscular  movements.  Modov 
ate  excitement,  whether  of  joy,  tenderness,  or 
grie^  inoreases  greatly  the  quantity  of  the  tears, 
though  the  secretion  is  chedced  by  violent  emo- 
tions ;  in  intense  grief  the  tears  do  not  flow,  the 
restoration  of  the  secretion  being  a  si^n  of 
moderated  sorrow,  and  iteelf  affording  rehef  by 
the  resomption  of  nervous  action  pEevionsIj 
held  in  abeyance  by  great  mental  depression. 
Oonsidering  their  size,  there  are  no  other 
glands  which  ordinarily  can  so  increase  the 
amount  of  their  secretion  as  the  lachxrmal ; 
the  quantity  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  very 
eanly  stimulated;  the  shedding  of  tears  la  alao 
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taUeAj' eonta^oni,  and  it  1i  fin- most  pensDi 
^ffloidt  to  «ee  any  me  weeping  witboat  feeling 
tiMtr  own  eyeeflll  with  tears. — ^The  laohrymal 
glftnd  is  rarely  diaeased,  thoa^  It  is  anl^eot  to 
mflammatiou,  and  to  nuH-bid  growths,  for  whidi 
it  has  been  extirpated.  J[grophtha2nia  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  eyes  are  dry  from  defl- 
dency  of  the  tears  or  of  the  mnoons  secretion ; 
the  best  remedy  is  bathing  the  organs  by  means 
of  the  eye  cop  witii  tepid  water.  In  tpiphora 
tears  are  secreted  bo  abmidantly  that  they 
run  over  the  dieeks,  the  laohrymal  dnete  not 
being  able  to  oonvey  them  off  fast  «nongh ;  it 
is  not  mwommon  in  Mirofbloiis  persona  with 
Tcryirritable  eyes,  and  is  besttreimtvaltera- 
tives  and  tonios,  wiUi  soothing  and  gently 
tringent  applic^ons ;  this  syiaptom  is  some* 
^es  caused  by  forngn  boidies  or  inTerted 
lashes.  The  lachrymal  pnncta  may  be  dosed, 
oaosing  the  tears  to  flow  over  the  cheeks,  for 
which  the  remedy  la  dilatation  by  fine  probes. 
When  the  nasal  dnot  is  obstmcted,  the  eye  is 
watery  and  the  corresponding  nostril  dry,  the 
aac  forming  a  small  tomor  at  the  dde  of  the 
nose;  the  sac  also  may  be  inflamed,  with 
pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  feverish  symp- 
toms ;  this  may  end  in  suppuration  and  an  ez- 
ieinal  opening,  constituting  laohrymal  fistnl& 
requiring  the  restoration  of  the  obliterated 
dvet  by  styles  of  difllerent  materials,  as  de- 
•oribedin  snigical  works. 

TEASEL  (dip$aeiu  ^^Uonum),  a  European 
plant,  greatly  improved  by .  onltiTation,  used 
nir  drening  doths.  It  has  a  fleshy  root  whioh 
Iwanohes  and  ti^rs ;  an  erect,  itorowed,  prickly 
item,  branching  near  the  top,  fi  M-  6  f<Mt  hi^ ; 
sessile,  entire  leaves,  spiny  on  the  marnns  and 
nrfiuses,  those  of  the  stem  opposite  and  joined 
at  base,  and  generally  fiUed  with  water,  whence 
its  generic  name  dijMaotu  (6r.  di^itor,  thirsty). 
The  disposition  of  the  flowers  reminds  one  of 
the  composite  order,  being  nnmerooa  and  col- 
lected npon  a  cylindrical  head ;  bnt  from  cer- 
tain stroctaral  peonliarities  the  teasels  and  the 
aoabionses  form  a  distinct  natural  order  termed 
dinaeaeetB.  The  oordla  is  mon^qtetaloas,  ta- 
buar,  O-lobed,  of  a  whitish  ook»r,  the  stamens 
baring  pale  pnrple  anthers,  i^d,  8|dnT 
aoales,  recarved  at  th«  apex,  mrronnd  eadi 
floret;  and  when  the  flowers  have  faded,  the 
dried  and  ripened  noeptades  are  gathered  and 
selected  with  great  care,  being  assented  accord- 
ing as  they  are  terminal,  lateral,  or  secondary 
growth,  the  flrst  being  the  best  for  nse.  The 
head  forms  a  sort  of  brush  which  is  fbiond  to  be 
better  adapted  for  raising  the  nap  on  woollen 
fabrics  than  any  artliioial  snbstitate  that  has 
been  contrived.  Theteesda  are  attached  when 
in  use  to  the  periphery  of  a  large,  broad  wheel, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  so  as  to  bring  them 

contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  The 
profits  from  teasel  cnltnre  are  very  uncertain, 
mnch  depending  upon  the  weather  uid  <m  die 
Mmditlon  of  the  soil.— The  wild  teasel  {D.  syl- 
•s^TM,  Miller),  sapposed  to  be  the  original  of 
4ha  eallivated  kind,  if  a  eommon  idaat  by  toai^ 


•ideRand  near  badgea,  and  ia  aomettaaea  ftnni 

in  simihff  spots  in  the  United  Statea,  fadif 

however  adventitious. 

TEODMSB^  a  North  American  fiidian, 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  the  Sfaawnees,  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boioto  river,  near  Ofaillioothe,  O., 
about  1770,  killed  in  the  battie  of  the  Thames^ 
€.  W.,  Oct.  0, 181S.  Hewas  one  of  8  brothers 
brought  fbrth  at  the  same  birth.  The  others 
were  Eumshaka,  who  probably  died  young, 
and  Elalcwatawa,  better  known  as  tbe  prophet. 
An  engagement  witii  Kentucky  troops  whidi 
took  i^aoe  on  Had  river,  whok  he  was  perhwa 
not  more  than  M,  is  the  fint  fight  witb  whita 
men  at  which  Tecnnnsdi  is  known  to  hare  beaa 
lireaent,  and  it  was  Tq)orted  \j  some  of  hia 
tribe  that  he  then  xan  at  thefirstflre;  yet  in 
the  war  that  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Oreen- 
Tille  in  179S,  he  became  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  boldest  and  moet  active  of  tike  Indian  war- 
riors. About  1804  he  formed,  In  ccH^unetioB 
with  hie  brother  the  prc^het,  a  ]nx>ject  to  unite 
all  tbe  western  ladiims  in  a  defensive  alliance 
against  the  whites.  Tecmnseh  visited  all  the 
tribes  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  MissiBdppi,  and 
npon  LakesSuperior,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  and 
the  prophet  pretended  to  Im  commissioned  to 
the  Indians  from  the  Great  ^irit  and  began  to 
preach  against  the  inftoenoe  of  the  white  men. 
Both  had  oonriderable  success,  and  in  1811  the 
pro{Aet  lud  flnaUrgathered  around  him  at 
Tippecanoe  on  tlte  Wabaah  a  force  of  aereral 
hundred  warriors.  Governor  Harrison's  invea- 
tigations  in  relation  to  this  force  brosght  <n 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7, 1811,  in  whi(^ 
tbe  Indians  were  defeated.  Tecumseh's  plan 
was  not  yet  mature,  find  this  battle  ruined  it. 
His  next  endeavor  was  in  the  alliance  with  the 
English.  He  received  the-  rank  of  brigadier^ 
genera],  commanded  all  tite  Indians  who  co- 
operated with  the  Englidi  in  the  campaigns  of 
1812-'18,  was  present  at  every  important  ae>> 
tion  previous  to  that  on  the  Thames,  and  took 
«  conimicuoQS  part  in  the  skbmisbes  that  pre* 
oeded  HulFa  ■nrrender  of  Detroit.  In  the  bat- 
tle <m  the  Thames,  near  the  Moravian  towns, 
he  commanded  the  Indian  and  English  ri^ 
whig,  and  was  poetad  in  the  cmly  pwt  of  it 
that  was  engaged  with  the  U.  8.  troopa. 
Indians  were  &^ven  back,  but  Tecumsdi  rash* 
ed  forward  where  the  American  fire  was  thick- 
est and  fell.  He  was  generally  said  to  have 
been  shot  by  Col.  B.  M.  Johnson,  afterward 
vice-preddent  of  the  United  States;  bnt  there 
was  never  any  foundation  for  tiie  statoient^ 
and  it  is  now  no  longer  credited. 

TEETH,  the  organs  in  vertebrates  for  the 
seizure  and  mastication  of  food,  placed  at  or 
near  the  entrance  to  tbe  alimentary  canal.  In 
adult  man  there  are  Sfi,  16  in  each  Jaw,  im^ 
planted  in  sockets,  and  of  an  irregular  oonoid 
form;  in  the  diild  there  are  only  SO.  For 
thdr  devek^naant  aee  Dnmnoir.  Their  nrano 
her  increases  in  tiia  lower  animsls,  being  great- 
ect  in  the  cetaceans  and  narsnpiak  among 
maaMnala,  and  «lao  qoniiiariblft  in  many  vif* 
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fllMtaddihca.  TheBtfitiaoof  stocrtb  alxm 
the  loeket  ia  wUed  ne  orown,  the  eoneealed 
part  the  root  or  fang,  between  theee  beiog  a 
more  or  leM.well  marked  constriction  or  neck. 
Yeitebrata  teeth,  like  bonee,  faare  fin-  their 
earthy  basis  phosphate  of  lime,  tix6  enamel  also 
ooatslning  flnate  of  lime;  the  teeth  of  inrerte- 
bntes  oonaist  essentially  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  body  of  a  tooth  is  composed  of  a  tissoe 
called  dratine,  the  outer  cmst  of  the  cement  or 
eruMta  petroia,  with  generally  a  tiiin  oovering 
of  enamel  on  the  grinding  snrfaoe.  Doatine  is 
disposed  in  the  form  of  very  minute  cells  and 
tabes  of  an  animal  gelatinons  baas,  containing 
the  earUiy  matter,  some  of  ite  Tarieties  closely 
resembling  bone ;  tiie  cement  correqHmds  m 
textnre  with  the  osseons  tissue  of  the  anima], 
AHrming  nearly  ^  of  the  mass  of  the  ctophanfa 
ooltfs,  and  wearing  awi^  sooner  t&an  the 
dentine ;  the  enamel  is  the  hardest  oonstitaent 
<rftiie  tooth,  and  the  hardest  of  the  animal  tio- 
■oes,  consisting  of  the  earthy  matter  .oont^ed 
in  the  canals  an  animal  matrix. — There  are 
8  kinds  of  teeth  distingniBbable  in  mammals, 
Tiz.,  incisors,  canines,  and  molars.  The  in- 
cisors are  situated  in  the  front  and  median 
portion  of  the  jaws,  and  have  a  rimple  flattened 
root  and  a  thin  oatting  edge,  saitaUe  for  drrid- 
ing  and  collecting  food,  as  in  the  jaws  of  the 
bwver  uid  sorrel  and  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
ox.  The  canines,  4  in  nnmber,  are  next  to  tiie 
tncison,  separated  from  than  by  an  interral, 
axoept  in  man;  the  orown  is  amlcal,  and  the 
root  long  and  simpte;  they  are  the  so  called  eye 
and  stMUeh  teeth  in  man,  and  form  a  striking 
efaaraoter  and  very  formidable  weapons  in  the 
oamiTwa ;  they  are  best  adapted  for  securing 
and  tearing  a  living  prey.  The  molar  teeth  are 
the  most  posterior,  and  have  flattened  and  ta- 
bercolons  crowns  snited  fbr  grinding  down 
r^etable  food;  they  are  most  developed  in 
herbivorons  animals;  the  roots  in  man  are 
often  much  biforoated,  rendering  extraction 
diffionlt. — Teeth  are  so  intimately  relrted  to  the 
food  and  habits  of  animals,  so  eanly  examined 
from  their  sitaatton,  and  of  snoh  indestmotible 
materials,  that  they  are  of  the  first  impca-tanoe 
1m.  the  clasufleation  of  animals,  botii  UviDg  and 
fbssiL  The  inq»ortaoee  (tffheteetii  in  prepar- 
ing food  for  the  ^gesttre  process  has  been  no- 
tioed  under  Diawnecr;  in  man  they  are  also 
Bobaervient  to  beanty  and  to  speech;  when 
lUly  lixmed  they  are  snbject  to  decay,  bnt 
faaTO  no  inherent  power  (v  reparation ;  they 
may  inorease  by  abnomud  growtii  of  tiie  ce- 
ment,  their  most  bis^y  organized  erastitnent. 
For  the  diseases  and  the  mode  oi  treatment  of 
the  teeth,  see  Dkhtutbt. — ^In  fishes  the  teeth 
vary  from  none  in  the  stm^don  and  lopho- 
branchs  to  oonntless  nmnbera  in  tiie  pike  and 
the  sUorolds;  they  are  nsnatly  oonioal,  but 
•Mnetimee  flattened  or  pavement-like,  Tilli- 
fom,  serrated,  and  ontting ;  they  may  be  sitn- 
■ted  on  any  of  the  bones  of  the  oral  oavity,  on 
tba  tmgne,  and  in  the  pharynx ;  in  most  oasea 
thaf  an  flnnly  vnilad  to  the  jawi  by  coatinBi 


va»  oaiM  cation,  bvt  in  some  are  moTable ;  they 

are  ecnapoeed  6t  danttae  and  its  modiflodaoDS, 
enamd  ooonrrii^  in  asdj  a  few  cases,  like  tiie 
parrot  fidi  (imnw);  and  tiiey  are  freqnentiy 
shed  and  renewed,  the  germs  being  developed 
from  the  free  aoifaoe  of  the  baocal  tnembraoe. 
Among  reptiles,  the  whole  order  of  ohelonians 
(tortoises  and  turtles),  and  also  the  toad  ikmily 
among  batradiians,  ar.e  without  teeth ;  in  the 
others  these  organs  are  nsnally  simple,  and 
adapted  for  seiring  and  holding  but  not  chew- 
ing their  food;  the  number  is  never  so  small 
nor  so  large  as  in  fishes,  and  is  rarely  charao- 
teristic  of  species;  they  are  generally  conical, 
sharp,  and  smooth,  and  may  be  placed  on  any 
o€  the  bmea  antering  into  the  stnutDre  of  the 
month;  the  base  nererfaranohea  into  diverging 
fimgs,  and  in  most  is  anohylosed  in  vanooa 
ways  to  Ae  bone  wUch  bean  than,  as  notioed 
nnder  the  different  fismiliea;  dentine  and  o^ 
ment  are  alw^  preaoit,  and  aometimea  en- 
amel, as  in  the  saurian  crown.  Among  mam- 
mals, some  of  tiie  edentates,  as  ant-eaters  and 
pangolins,  have  no  teeth ;  in  the  others  they 
are  implanted  in  sock^  and  the  molars  have 
2  or  more  roots  when  they  have  a  Umited 
growth ;  they  are  confined  to  the  superior,  in- 
ferior, and  intermaxillary  bones,  a  smgle  row 
in  eadi.  Mammals  have  been  divided  by  Owen 
into  monophyodonts,  or  those  which  genttate 
a  ringle  set  of  teeth,  and  diphyodoots,  or  tiiose 
whicd^  generate  a  sets  of  teeth ;  the  former  in- 
elode  the  monotoemea,  edentates,  and  oaniTO- 
rooa  oetaoeans,  and  tiie  latter  all  the  other  orders. 
Tbe  teedi  ci  mammals  and  the^r  dental  for- 
mulas have  been  soffldentiy  described  in  their 
respective  divisions. — ^For  fbll  details  on  this 
anbjeot  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 
writings  of  Prof.  Biohard  Owen:  "Odontog<> 
raphy"  (London,  1840-'46) ;  article  "  Teeth"  in 
vol.  iv.  of  tiie  "  Oydopmdla  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology"  (1853) ;  and  "  The  Principal  Forme 
of  the  Skeleton  and  Teeth,"  in  vol.  i  of  Orr*s 
"Oirole  of  Boiencee"  ^l^iondon;  r^winted  In 
Philadel^da,  1864). 

TEETH,  HraiRu.  See  BnanBisr,  rtA.  vi 
p.  896. 

TEFFT,  BrarfAMur  Fbixzui^  BJ).,  LLIX, 
an  American  deignnan,  bora  in  On^da  oo.. 
N.  Y.,  in  1818.  He  commenced  a  course  of 
olassios  and  mathematics  at  an  early  age,  and 
at  16  entered  opon  the  stndy  of  law,  but 
anbaeqaentiy,  aft^  receiving  a  ocdlegiate  edu- 
cation with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  ^iplied 
himself  for  4  years  to  legal,  metaphyrioal,  and 
historical  stndies.  He  then  became  pastor  of  a 
Uethodist  Epbeopal  obarcb  at  Bangor,  He., 
and  two  years  later  president  of  a  classical 
■endnary  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  where  be  re* 
muned  one  year;  and  after  rending  for  a  year 
in  Boston,  be  was  called  to  the  professorship 
of  Ore^  and  Hebrew  in  the  Indiana  Aabory 
miiverrify,  where  he  remaioed  8  years.  Ete 
has  since  been  general  editor  of  the  boots  and 
magazine  oi  Wb  UethodiBt  book  ofMuoit  at 
"n¥"f**,  and  still -Jater  presidflnt  «f  Oenar 
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Bee  oolleee.  He  hu  published  "  The  Shoulder 
Knot,  or  Sketches  of  the  Threefold  Life  of  Man'* 
(New  York,  1860) ;  '*  Hongarj  and  KoBsnth,  or 
an  Amerioan  Exposition  of  the  late  Hungarian 
Berolation"  (Boston,  1852);  and  "Methodism 
Snccessfhl,  and  the  Intenial  Canses  of  ita  Suo- 
oeflB"  (New  York,  1869). 
TEFIJS.   See  Tiflis. 

TEGK&,  an  ancient  and  powerM  city  of 
Greece,  dtuated  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  Arcadia. 
Its  territory  was  called  Tegeatis.  It  is  mention- 
ed in  the  Iliad.  Its  ear^  histon^  was  marked 
by  a  constant  war  between  it  and  the  Spartans, 
who  for  a  long  time  muoocessftilhr  attempted 
to  bring  abont  Ha  SQ^ection.  OfaarilaiiSf  a 
Spartan  king,  invaded  at  one  t^e  the  land  of 
the  Tegeans,  bat  was  defeated  and  made  pris- 
<mer.  Two  centaries  later  Leon  and  Agesicles 
were  onBacceesftil  in  another  invasion;  bat 
abont  660  B.  0.  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spartans,  and  thongh  reUuning  its  indepen- 
dence was  bound  to  furnish  a  military  force 
when  required.  In  the  Persian  war  600  Te- 
geans fought  at  Thermopyls,  and  at  PIat«sa 
8,000.  Subsequently  they  were  again  at  war 
with  Sparta,  and  were  defeated ;  but  during  the 
entire  Peloponneman  war  they  adhered  con- 
ataatly  to  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  as  they  did 
also  in  the  Oorinthian  war  whidi  followed. 
Afterthe  battle  of  Lenetra  ia  871,  the  Spartan 
party  having  been  expelled,  T<«m  became  a 
member  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  ita 
<^tiaen8  in  863  fought  under  Epaminondas  at 
Mantinea.  Subsequently  it  Joined  the  jEtolian 
league,  and  in  the  wars  between  Sparta  and 
the  Acluean  leune  was  alternately  in  the  hands 
of  the  contending  pardes.  After  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece,  it  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Ohristian  era 
was  token  and  totally  destroyed  by  Alaric 

T£6N£;B,  Ebaias,  a  Swedish  poet,  bom  at 
Eirkerudi^  Wermland,  Nor.  18,  1782,  died  in 
WexiO.  Not.  2,  1846.  He  was  graduated  at 
tiie  aniTWuty  of  Lund  in  1808,  and  made  pro- 
ftssor  of  Greek  litnatnre  there  ia  1812,  lutTing 
in  the  interval  been  an  under  professor.  A 
patriotic  poem  entitled  Sua  (Sweden)  was  Ms 
first  prodbction,  and  obtained  for  the  author 
iheprizeof  the  Swedish  academy.  In  1824  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Wezio,  and  from  that 
period  devoted  himself  to  his  episcopal  duties. 
The  most  admirable  T^^^r's  poems  is 
Frithiofi  Saga  ("  The  Legend  of  Frithiof 
which  first  speared  in  1826.  It  oonsiats  of 
24  cantos,  of  difibrent  metres,  each  according 
to  the  style  of  tiie  subject,  and  in  imitation 
the  old  loelandio  sagas.  Ibe  most  striking  pas- 
aages  have  been  admirably  set  to  music  by  Cru- 
ieil,  a  Swede,  and  are  constantly  sang  in  family 
droles  throiH^ont  the  coantnr.  AmongtM 
wvAm  of  Tegn^  may  be  cSted  also  the  "llrBt 
Oomraonion;"  "Axel,"theator7ofalifesaard»' 
manofOharlesXIL;  the  "Bong  of  the  Bon,"  a 
fine  boeohanalian ;  fiie  "Henv*  a  sketch  of 
JfiQoleai;  tlia  " Saga^" a  didaotio  poem;  and 


NaUvDordaamm  (*'  The  Ohndren  of  the  Lord*8 
Sapp«-^*).  His  writings  were  collected  and 
edited  by  his  son-in-law  Prof  Bottiger  (6  vols., 
Stockhohn,  1848).  The  best  translatioDS  of 
Tegn^r's  poems,  according  to  his  own  opinion, 
are  those  of  Longfellow. 

TEHAMA,  a  N.  co.  of  Oalifomia,  drained  by 
the  Sacramento  river ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  4,044.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  fertOe  and  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
The  productions  in  1868  were  188,460  bni^ele 
of  wheat,  282,000  of  barley,  and  18,886  lbs.  of 
wooL  A  lai^  amomit  of  timber  is  exported. 
There  are  two  Indian  reservations  in  the  oonnty, 
on  which  8,000  Indiana  are  settled.  Capital, 
Bed  Bluffs. 

TEBEBAK,  or  Tihhan,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  and  of  the  provmoe  of  Irak- 
Ajemi,  70  m.  S.  from  the  Caspian  sea  and  210 
m.  N.  from  Ispahan,  in  lat.  86'*  41'  N.,  lt»ig. 
61"  28'  £. ;  pop.  in  winter  abont  80,000.  The 
town  stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  with  mountiuns 
to  the  N.  and  and  a  fertile,  well  cnltivated 
country  to  the  W .  It  is  of  a  square  form,  sur- 
rounded by  thick  walls  about  4  m.  in  extent, 
and  Is  entered  by  4  gates  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  Inside 
there  are  many  vacant  spaces  and  gardens  and 
extensive  ruins;  bnt  the  Greets  are  narrow, 
insular,  unpaved,  and  exceedingly  filthy.  The 
bonses  are  bad^  tmilt  and  mean  in  aniearanoe. 
The  royal  palace  oondsts  <tf  a  great  number  d 
builtogs  and  gardens,  and  covers  nearly  \  of 
the  area  enclosed  within  the  walls.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  has  a  seraglio  surrounded  hj  lofty 
walla  and  guarded  with  great  care.  The  ba- 
zaars are  extendve,  but  are  wretchedly  kept  and 
very  dirty.  There  is  a  royal  foundery,  where 
gnns  of  large  caliber  are  made.  One  of  the 
mosques  is  roofed  witb4>latee  of  gold.  In  sum- 
mer the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  monarch 
and  abont  y'',;  of  the  inhabitants  leave  the  dty 
and  encamp  on  the  pluus  of  &iltanieb.  On  * 
hill  in  the  neighborhood  the  khag  has  a  palace 
and  beantifiil  gardens.— Undo-  the  Sn&veau 
dynasty  Teheran  was  not  a  place  ot  importanoe. 
It  waa  almost  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  after 
the  battle  of  Sahnan-abad;  but  it  was  after- 
ward rebuilt,  and  has  since  received  frequent 
additiona  to  ita  fortafioatitma.  It  was  made  the 
capital  of  Perria  in  the  eerly  part  of  the  18th 
century.   

TEHTJANTEPEO,  a  territory  of  Mexico,  or- 
ganized about  1860,  and  compriring  the  isthmus 
of  the  same  name,  bounded  N.  \yr  the  gulf 
of  Campeachy,  E.  by  the  states  of  Tabasco  and 
Chiapas,  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepeo,  and 
W.  by  Vera  Cruz  and  OfOaca;  area,  about 
16,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1664,  82,896.  Its  width 
from  gulf  to  golf  is  180  m.  It  is  drained  by 
Ae  Ooatzaoouooa  river,  which  flows  north- 
ward, discharging  into  tfie  gnlf  of  Campeachy, 
and  extending  about  4  of  the  width  ct  the  ter> 
ritory ;  and  by  tlie  Tdinantepeo  riv^  flowing 
into  the  gnlf  the  aame  name.  There  are 
aavrnl  lakes  and  lagoona  in  the  toritwy. 
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Oapital,  Ifinitiflui.— At  one  time  it  mn  pro- 
p<»ed  to  ooBstniot  ft  ship  canal  aorosB  the  fath- 
mas,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ooatza- 
eoalooB  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  and  using 
MHne  fflnall  lakes  as  reserroin  at  the  height 
land  for  the  canal;  bat  a  Bnheeqnent  pro- 
ject was  the  connection  of  the  gulf  and  ocean 
07  a  railvay  which  should  form  a  part  of 
the  route  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  isthmus  b«ng  8.  S.  W.  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  route  Sorter  hj  several  hun- 
dred miles  than  anj  other  proposed  ocean 
route.  Meaaarea  were  taken  to  eecnre  the 
grant  of  the  route  from  the  Mexican  govem- 
ment,  and  it  was  provisionatly  opened  bj  the 
dematch  trfTeSBda  to  tiie  ports  on  either  side, 
ana  Uie  tranmortatiw  of  passengers  hj  stage 
across  the  Ismmns.  The  want  of  any  good 
haibor  on  rather  ride  of  the  isthmus,  and  the 
immense  expense  which  would  be  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  breakwaters  adapted  to  produoe 
even  a  partial  shelter,  as  well  as  the  shallow- 
neas  of  the  harbors,  have  caused  the  prc^ject  to 
be  rdinquished. — ^TsmTAiiTBPxo,  a  town  of  the 
above  territorT*,  is  situated  on  Tehuantepeo 
river,  about  10  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  150  m. 
E.  S.  £.  from  Ot^aca ;  pop.  14,000.  It  has  salt 
works  and  ootton  foctories,  and  a  considerable 
pearl  fisherT'  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
ue  engaged.  Indigo  is  raised  in  the  vidnitj, 
and  a  pnrpto  dye  is  prooiued  from  a  shell 
abundant  tJiwe.  The  harbor  is  shi^ow  and 
exposed  to  the  hnrrtcaoea  from  the  N.  W. 

TEIGNUOUTH,  Joror  Shoo,  baron,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  Devonshire,  Oct.  8, 
1751,  died  Feb.  14, 1834.  He  entered  the  civil 
service  of  the  East  India  compmj  aa  a  cadet  in 
1769,  and  by  snocessive  promotions  readied  in 
178G  the  podtion  of  member  of  the  supreme 
ooonoil  under  the  governor-general,  Lord  Oom- 
wallis,  whom  in  1798  he  succeeded  in  office, 
and  in  1794  he  was  made  a  baronet  The  new 
settlement  of  landed  property  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal,  and  the  new  judicial  system  intro- 
dnced  under  Lord  Oomwallis,  were  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  effints  of  Bar  John  Sliore.  He 
retired  from  office  in  the  latter  part  of  1797, 
and  waa  created  Baron  Teignmonth  in  tiie  peas 
age  of  Irdaod.  Subeeqnently  he  was  for  manj 
^ears  a  member  of  the  board  of  control,  and 
from  1804  until  his  death  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  foreign  Bible  society.  He  published 
in  1804  a  memoir  of  Sir  William  Jones,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Asiatic  society, 
and  in  1807  he  edited  his  worlts  in  18  vols.  8vo. 
His  "  life  and  Oorrespondence"  was  published 
by  his  son  (3  vols.,  London,  1887). 

TELEDU,  or  TstAOON,  the  name  of  the  my- 
dam  melieept  (F.  Ouv.),  a  carnivorous  animal 
of  tiie  &muy  ramteUnOy  emitting  a  fetid  odor 
like  that  of  the  skunk,  inhabiting  Javn,  and 
confined  exclusively  to  monntains  7,000  feet  at 
least  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  abont  the 
rice  of  a  poleoat,  being  16  inches  loiK  with  a 
tail  of  half  an  imm,  bnt  the  body  is  muck  thiek- 
«r,  llie  neck  and  Brnba  short  anl  atont,  and  the 


feet  i^antigrade;  the  teeth  are  aafn  tiie  AddIl 
the  moot  ivolonged  like  that  of  a  {dg,  the  head 
badger-like,  ears  veir  small  and  concealed  1^ 
the  long  hair,  and  the  eyes  very  higb  fai  the 
head ;  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet  are  long,  com- 
pressed, nearly  straight,  and  adapted  for  dig- 
ging ;  tiie  fetB  secretion  is  poured  out  from  a 
glands  near  the  end  of  the  rectum,  opening  about 
half  an  inch  within  the  canal.  It  is  a  noctur- 
nal animal,  making  a  shallow  burrow,  and  feed- 
ing on  insects,  larvss,  and  worms.  The  color  is 
blackish  brown,  with  a  narrow  whitirii  stripe 
extmding  from  the  ooriput  to  the  taO.  It  is 
dow  in  its  movementa,  tmsting  for  safety  to 
its  fetid  odor;  the  natives  are  Imd  of  its  fiMh, 
which  is  almost  alwi^s  fet  and  tender ;  it  some- 
times does  ecmridenUo  «*»*i«>if  by  destroying 
the  roots  of  young  plants  in  cultivated  districts. 

TELEGBAPH  (Gr.  n;X«,  afar,  and  ypa^^ 
to  write),  an  appu^s  by  which  intelugenoe 
is  communicated  to  a  distance.  It  properly 
includes  the  various  methods  of  signalling,  of 
which  some  account  has  been  giren  in  the  ar- 
ticle SiONAU.  The  most  obvious  form  of 
these,  and  one  which  has  been  adopted  by 
different  nations  firom  remote  antiquity,  is  that 
of  fires  made  upon  commanding  points,  which 
were  -visible  at  great  distances,  by  their  smoke 
by  day  and  their  light  by  night.  By  precon< 
oerted  arrangement,  tiiese  are  made  to  desig- 
ns mx&i  intelligence  aa  it  may  be  derirable  to 
oommunioate,  snob  as  the  warning  of  the  ap- 
jwoadi  of  an  enemy,  and  to  oalf  the  pe(^ 
t<^:Mher  fer  their  protection.  Tiie  Bonun 
generals,  as  described  by  Julius  AMcanns, 
perfected  this  method  of  communicating  in- 
telligence, so  as  to  spell  words  by  means  of 
fires  of  different  substances.  The  North  Amer- 
ican aborigines  made  use  of  regular  stations 
over  the  western  country  for  tiiese  signids; 
and  the  Indians  of  the  north-weet  territory  in 
this  way  communicated  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Fremont,  as  he  passed  through  their 
regions.  -Polybios  describes  two  metiodB  of 
teliw^hing  by  means  of  torches;  and  Bishop 
Wilkins,  after  giving  an  aoconnt  of  this  in  hia 
book  entitled  "Horonry,  or  the  Secrrt  and 
8wiA  ICeasenger,"  deseribes  a  method  of  oon- 
Tersing  at  a  (Ustanoe  with  8  lights  or  torches  at 
night,  which  may  be  so  used  as  to  indicate  the 
24  necessary  letters  of  the  alphabet,  these  being 
divided  into  8  classes  of  8  letters  each,  which 
are  sevwally  designated  by  one,  two^  or  three 
torches,  and  the  nnmber  of  the  letter  by  the 
number  of  times  the  torches  are  elevated  or 
^splayed.  Another  method  was  also  pro- 
posed by  Bidiop  Wilkins,  in  which  Intelli^ble 
signalB  were  conveyed  by  means  of  two  lights 
attached  to  long  poles;  and  for  long  distances 
he  sa^ested  the  use  of  the  then  newly  invented 
tdescope,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "  Gallileus  his  per- 
spective." A.  variety  of  systems  of  tel^p«phio 
ngnala  were  brooght  into  notice  by  diffimnt  in- 
ventors in  tiie  ITtb  and  18th  omtories,  one  of 
the  eartieat  of  which  was  that  of  I>r.  Robert 
Hooka  deacribed  in  the  "Fhilosqphioal  Trans- 
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MtlcRu"  for  IMi.  It  otnuteted  of  84  symbola 
fomwd  of  Uoeks  of  vood,  reuwwntiiw  alpha- 
betio  eharaotera,  and  6  more  formed  of  onrved 
lineitobenBedaBirbitrtryrigiiila.  ThsMirm 
to  be  exposed  in  sDooenlon  111  an  derated  frame 
at  some  oonapicnoua  point,  and  being  obsemd 
at  anoUier  station  were  to  be  there  repeated 
ud  lent  forwazd.  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  At 
idght  tcffchea  or  other  lights  wm  to  be  sab- 
■titnted  for  the  wooden  figurea.  The  first 
working  telegraph  of  mnoh  importanoe  was 
that  known  as  Ohappe'a,  which  was  brooght 
into  nse  daring  the  wars  of  the  French  reToIa- 
tton.  At  the  top  of  a  tall  poet  was  attached  a 
oroaa  bar  upon  a  pivot,  so  that  it  coold  be  easfly 
turned  from  a  horuontal  to  an  inotined  position. 
Each  «Dd  of  this  cross  bar  oartied  a  short  aim, 
which  ooald  also  be  tamed  upon  its  piTot  so  as 
to  stand  in  any  position  in  relation  to  the  bar. 
The  movements  were  made  by  means  of  ropes 
which  passed  throngfa  tbe  bar  and  down  the 
post  This  «>parata8  admitted  of  356  distinct 
aigpials;  bat  tC  Ohappe  limited  its  nse  in  great 
part  to  16  signals,  each  one  of  which  repre- 
sented a  letter  of  the  abbreviated  alphabet  he 
bad  oonstmcted.  The  news  of  the  recaptare 
of  lille  was  conveyed  in  1794  by  this  telegraph 
to  Psns  in  an  honr  after  the  troops  of  the  re- 
pnblio  had  entered  the  place.  JUtr.  B.  Lovell 
jEdgeworth  at  abont  the  same  time  bronght  be- 
fore the  pablio  his  plan  of  a  telegraph,  or  as  he 
ealled  it  telelc^raph  or  tellograph,  by  which 
the  signals  represented  nombers,  the  meaning 
of  wmiofa  would  be  finrnd  in  the  dictionary  pre- 
pared for  this  system.  The  dgnals  wen  mate 
by  means  of  4  ideoes  of  wood,  eadi  one  ia  the 
tern  of  a  long  isosoeles  triangle,  placed  near  to- 
Mther.eaohsni^rtedapon  apivotroond  which 
It  coold  be  turned  in  any  direotaon.  The  move- 
.  mente  of  each  were  limited  to  8  in  nomber, 
and  indicated  the  first  7  nmnerala  and  zerow 
The  first  triangle  or  pointer  represented  nnits, 
the  2d  tern,  the  8d  hnndreds,  and  the  4th 
thoosands,  so  that  any  nnmber  might  be  ex- 
pressed that  did  not  contain  the  flgnre  8  or  0. 
The  admiralty  telegraph  proposed  by  Lord  G. 
Unrray  was  used  in  England  from  1796  to  1616, 
i^en  it  gave  plaoe  to  ttiat  known  as  the  sema- 
phore (Gr.  mffAa,  a  sign,  and  ^pw,  to  oairy), 
which  the  French  had  adopted  in  1608.  This 
oonsisted  d  6  eonspioiioiis  boards  or  shnttors 
■et  in  a  ftame,  each  of  whloh  coold  be  tomed 
upon  its  axis  so  as  to  present  either  its  edge  or 
broad  snrfiuM  to  the  next  station.  The  move- 
ments represented  flgores,  and  a  series  of 
nmnbers  was  indicated  by  their  combinations. 
Some  of  these  stood  for  the  letters  of  the  al- 

5habet,  and  the  others  for  arbitrary  signals, 
he  French  semaphore  (also  known  as  signal 
poets)  oonsisted  of  8  or  more  arms  attached  by 
pivots  to  an  nprigbt  post,  admitting  of  motion 
in  any  direction,  and  indicating  by  their  va* 
rions  positions  either  figures  or  letters.  Uany 
modifications  of  the  apparatas  were  introdooed 
into  the  English  navy,  as  well  as  npon  the  land, 
hj  Sir  Home  Popham  and  Oapt.  0.  W.  Poilcy, 


the  most  used  of  which,  until  the  tntrodootton 
of  the  eleotrie  telegn^,  was  tiiat  adopted  by 
tbeadmiraltylnlSie.  It ww formed w^  two 
arms  mtly,  one  at  the  top  of  a  hallow  beziio- 
nal  mast,  and  the  other  at  some  diatanee  lower 
down.  Each  of  these  arms  admitted  of  6  dif- 
foreat  poati<xts,  eaeily  distiogniriied  from  each 
other,  and  the  two  t<^ther  coold  afford  48  ng^ 
nals,  which  are  snffidoit  to  express  the  letters 
of  tbe  alphabet  and  the  Arabic  numerals,  and 
leave  18  for  other  rigns.  The  mast  was  made 
to  torn  upon  its  foot,  so  as  to  display  the  sig>- 
nals  in  any  direction.  For  holding  te]egrq>hie 
eommmittrtion  at  sea,  fi^gs  of  varioos  colors 
have  long  been  need.  (SeeraonALs.)  It  baa  been 
proposed  to  employ  a  small  h^osoope  or  mhs 
ror  for  reflecting  a  of  light  from  the  son 
as  a  means  of  commnnicatiDg  tignals  in  clear 
weather.  With  ft  mirror  so  snaU  that  it  im^ 
be  carried  in  the  wsssteost  pocket,  JSasbea  of 
light  may  clearly  be  perceived  for  IS  milsfl  or 
more,  and  the  mirror  b^g  geatiy  moved 
some  estabUshed  i^rstem  the  appearance  and 
disappearanoe  of  the  flashes  may  indicate  let- 
tors  or  words.  Nr.  Frsncis  Oalton,  the  Afneoa 
traveller,  who  proposed  this  at  a  meeting  ot 
the  royal  geographical  society,  described  an 
optical  arrangement  he  had  devised  by  whidi 
the  operator  may  know  if  the  mirror  is  direct- 
ed aright  Among  the  later  pnblioatiou  noon 
the  tel^raphs  adopted  previous  to  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  are  papers  in  the  "Joomal  oi 
the  Society  <^  Arts,"  Vols,  xxvi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv., 
and'  zzrrf. :  **  A  Treatise  explanatory  cf  a  new 
System  of  Naval,  Military,  and  Political  Tele- 
gri^hic  Oommnuoations,"  «&,  by  John  Ibo- 
donald  (London,  1817) ;  "  Descriptim  <tf  the 
TTntveraal  Telegruih  for  Day  and  IHght  Sig- 
nals," by  0.  W.  Pasley  (London,  1838) ;  and 
Edgeworth's  '*  Essay  on  the  Art  of  conv^rteg 
Secret  and  Swift  Intelligence,"  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,"  voL  vi 
^Elbotbio  Txlsgbaph.  It  wonld  seem  that 
the  idea  of  employing  dectrioity  for  telegraph- 
ing should  soon  have  followed  the  discovery, 
made  aboot  the  year  1730,  that  the  shock  could 
be  transmitted  long  distances  through  condnot- 
ing  media  with  great  nqridity.  But  the  attW'- 
tton  of  the  early  experimaiters  was  tdii^y  dK 
reoted  to  some  ui  Uie  more  obvious  phcsonl- 
ena  dereloped  by  the  newly  invuited  heydtat 
jar,  such  as  cMumnnieating  the  dertrie  uodc 
to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  a  otntinuous 
diidn;  the  firing  of  alcohol  by  an  eleotrio  charge 
sent  through  wires  under  water,  as  performed 
by  Franklin  across  the  Schnylkill  river  in  1748 ; 
the  establishment  of  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electrid^,  also  determined  by  him  at  about 
tiie  same  time,  dra  The  electricity  then  known, 
which  was  produced  only  by  friction,  disappear- 
ing with  each  discharge,  was  not  at  all  aoi^ited 
for  oommunicating  4gp<ds,  which  requires  a 
eontinoons  current.  The  various  discoveries 
which  gradually  led  to  the  perfection  of  this 
system,  tt^ther  with  occasional  experiments 
relating  to  it^  uuj  be  aotieed  In  thm  cfaroM^ 
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logieBl  orAnr.  The  S^oarayhrlh.  Wataon 
in  1747,  Aat  the  earth  itMlf  and  intervening 
bodies  of  water  might  be  made  use  of  to  oom- 
[dete  the  eleotrio  (drenit,  was  one  important 
itep  toward  this  application.  He  tranamit' 
ted  ahooka  aoroee  uie  Thames  and  the  New 
river,  in  one  inatance  at  Shooter'a  Hill  the  dr- 
onit  being  composed  ot  10,600  feet  or  aboat  3 
m.  wire,  and  S  m.  of  the  earth;  and  he 
mpported  hia  wires,  as  now  practised  on  the 
telegraph  lines,  npon  poets.  Kgnala  were 
eommnuioated  means  of  the  electric  shook 
from  one  apartment  to  another  hj  Leaage  at 
Genera  in  1774,  and  by  Lomond  u  France  in 
1787,  probably  by  canring  the  divergence  (tf 
vtth  mUb  on  aome  otmcerted  plan;  and  in  17M 
B^aoi  trfdennany  employed  tbe  fitootrio  s^rk 
far  telegraphkw,  making  use  of  an  ii^eniona 
arrangement  of  lines  ud  IntMropted  q>aoes 
npon  strips  of  tin  foil,  so  arranged  that  when 
tiiese  spaces  were  iUominated  by  the  spark  the 
form  of  the  letter  or  flgnre  was  exhibited.  He 
waployed  87  wires  from  one  station  to  another, 
eaoQ  one  of  th«n  commnnioating  with  one  of 
the  letters  or  figures,  and  each  one  oomiectinj^ 
with  a  return  wire,  thns  making  72  in  all.  This 
plan  is  described  In  vol.  ix.  of  "  Voigt'e  Maga^ 
Eine."  Oavalloinhis"TreBdaeon£leotrioi^* 
(1706)  sn^ests  the  esplosion  of  goiuwwder  to 
oail  attention,  and  then  the  transmitong  of  rig^ 
nala  aaooeirioa  of  apaito  at  intervi^  and  in 
nambers  according  to  the  mt«n  agreed  npon. 
Don  Fnmdsoo  Suva  of  Madrid  ud  Bx.  Bft- 
tanconrt  oonstmoted  similar  tc3egnq)hs  at  Ma- 
drid in  1797  and  1798,  one  of  them  extending 
between  Madrid  uid  Aranjoez,  a  distance  ta 
about  26  m.  This,  too,  la  noticed  in  vol.  xi  of 
the  work  jnst  referred  to.  Salva  commmii- 
cated  his  plans  to  the  royal  academy  of  sci- 
encea  at  Barcelona,  and  aooordihg  to  the  Jonr- 
nals  of  1797  they  were  highly  approved  by  the 
minister  of  state.  Salva  appears  to  have  had  a 
olear  idea  of  the  praoticabui^  of  this  electric 
eommnnication  even  beneath  tiie  sea,  and  in 
the  last  oi  hia  memoirs  he  proposed  to  snbflti- 
tote  the  Tt^taio  pile  for  the  eleetrioal  machine^ 
Other  attempts  to  employ  machine  or  fric- 
tion eleetiidi^  wne  made  by  Franoia  Bonalda 
at  Hammemnith,  England,  in  1816,  on  a  Hna 
of  8  m. ;  and  in  1827  by  Harrison  G.  Dyar  at 
the  race  course  on  Long  islan^  K.  Y.,  on  a 
fine  of  fl  m.  in  length.  Tha  latter  made  nse  of 
Iron  wire,  glass  insulators,  and  wooden  posts  for 
sDpportiog  the  wh'e,  and  employed  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  electrio  onrrrat  to  change  the 
oolor  of  litmas  paper  as  hia  method  of  com- 
mnnicating.  Bomuda  introdnoed  the  plan  of 
employing  a  dock  at  each  of 'the  two  statiwu, 
both  of  them  ronning  together  exactly,  and 
each  bringing  into  view  one  after  tiie  other  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  Qpon  a  di^ 
which  revolved  behind  a  screen  with  an  open- 
big  for  one  letter.  Each  tioek  waa  provided 
v&h  two  pith  balls  eonneated  with  the  eleotrioal 
maehine  at  the  odier  station;  and  as  the  sho(^ 
was  paaaed  the  dWaratnoe  of  these  called  the 


•ttenttesL  ttf  &e  o4iher  operator  to  the  letter 
tiieii  in  view.  As  the  letters  tq^raarad  in  sn^ 
oeBaom  ^ej  spelled  ont  the  message  commoni- 
oated.  The  dock  movement  ia  an  important 
feature  in  moat  of  the  modem  telegraph  sys- 
tems. The  voltaic  pile,  discovered  in  1800, 
fomiahed  in  its  constant  oorrent  a  more  prom- 
ising agent  for  transmitting  intelligence  than 
the  sadden  and  transient  shook  of  the  electrical 
machine;  and  deotridans  were  not  long  in 
testing  ita  capacity  for  this  purpose.  Sdmrnen- 
ing  commenced  hia  experiments  in  1809,  and 
devised  a  plan  of  telegn^hing  which  was  aa 
perfoot  as  was  praoticsble  in  tin  condition  oi 
the  soienoe  at  wat  time.  He  made  use  of  85 
wires,  eadi  terminating  in  a  gold  point,  and  aU 
the  points  woresrt  np  vertioalljon  aluwizontal 
line  at  the  bott<an  of  a  f^sMa  reservoir  of  water. 
In  the  other  direction  these  wires,  brought  to- 
gether in  a  tube,  extended  to  the  other  station, 
where  they  again  diverged,  each  one  terminat- 
ing in  a  brass  plate,  and  the  plates  attached 
along  a  horizontal  wooden  bar.  The  plates  at 
one  end  and  the  points  at  the  other  were 
marked  with  oonreeponding  letters,  and  the 
current  from  the  battery  was  estaUished  when- 
ever two  of  the  brass  plates  were  toadied,  one 
with  the  negative  and  one  with  the  positive 
pole.  DecompositioQ  of  the  water  immediatdy 
occurred  in  uie  reservoir  on  the  two  oorre- 
qxKkding  miA  ptrints,  the  one  prodndng  hydro* 
mn  and  the  outer  o^gen  gas,  and  the  letteta 
urns  designated  were  noted  down  as  part  of 
the  mewnge  cmnmonioated.  Simmering  found 
that  the  addition  of  2,000  feet  of  wire  prodnoed 
little  or  no  sensible  additional  reefstanoe,  and 
that  the  galvanic  action  was  instantaneously 
developed  at  least  for  the  distance'  of  abont 
8,000  feet.  The  galvanic  batteries  then  known 
were  however  iniq)plicable  to  the  transmiseiott 
of  currents  through  great  distances,  both  on 
account  of  not  continuing  long  in  action,  and 
also  for  want  of  aufScient  intensity  without 
using  an  inoonvenient  number  of  pairs;  and 
no  nirther  progress  was  made  in  prafectinir 
the  electrio  telegraph  nntil  the  prindpka  <a 
electro-magnetism  had  been  developed.  (See 
3>LBono-MACTmui.)  The  first  disoovery  in 
tiiis  branch  of  soienee  waa  that  by  Oorsted  of 
Oopenhageu,  in  1819,  of  the  dectric  current 
as  it  passes  through  a  wire  canong  a  magnetio 
needle  near  by  to  place  itself  at  right  an^ea  to 
the  onrrent,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  ohuiged  by  changing  the  oonneo- 
tion  of  the  wires  with  the  two  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery. Schweigger  of  Halle  in  1820  discovered 
the  method  of  increasing  the  deflection  by 
placing  the  wire  Uiat  carries  the  current  around 
the  needle,  and  this  improvement  ia  adopted  in 
all  the  tdegrwhs  of  this  character.  The  same 
year  Ampere  laid  before  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Paris  the  plan  of  a  telegraph  based  on 
the  movement  ct  magnetic  needlea  thns  in- 
dnoed.  Each  needle  was  to  stand  for  a  separata 
letter  or  flgura,  and  oonseqttantly  a  great  num- 
ber waa  nquteed.    Tha  eariy  tdoff^iu  of 
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Flrot  Stdnlteil  of  Honfoh,  utd  of  Oooke  and 
mMAtstone  ot  England,  oonstrnoted  manj 
yean  afterward,  were  baiaed  on  thia  principle, 
and  were  finally  perfected  by  rednoing  the 
nnmber  of  wires.  Ampere  and  Arago  also 
discovered  and  put  in  practice  the  method  of 
nutgnetizing  needles  by  pasdng  the  electric 
correot  in  anccessive  coils  nearly  at  right  angles 
around  them,  which  is  still  employed  in  mak- 
ing magnetic  needles  for  compasses,  &o.  These 
diaooTeries,  though  preparing  the  way  for  the 
electric  telegraphy  were  yet  insnffioient;  and 
the  opinion  was  even  expreaaed  in  1826  by  Mr. 
Barlow,  of  the  royal  military  aea^my  of  vfod- 
wioh,  that  ia  conaeqamoe  ot  the  dhniniahing 
power  of  the  galvanic  current  witii  the  increas- 
ing distance,  estimating  the  power  from  his  ex- 
pOTimenta  aa  the  aqnun  root  of  the  length  <^ 
the  wire,  the  cODBtmction  of  the  telegraidi 
over  long  distances  was  impracticable.  Thia 
checked  farther  attempts  for  a  time.  The 
next  discovery  of  importance  was  that  of  Hr. 
William  Sturgeon  of  London  in  1626.  By  coil- 
ing copper  wire  loosely  around  a  piece  of  iron 
wire  b^t  into  horse-shoe  form,  with  the  tarns 
of  the  copper  wire  quite  separate  from  each 
other,  and  transmitting  through  this  the  gal- 
vanic current,  he  magnetized  the  iron,  and  tbna 
wodnoed  the  first  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron. 
TMb,  however,  was  not  applicable  to  telegra^duo 
jnupiwes,  as  from  the  open  manner  of  oouing 
the  naked  wire  to  prevent  the  sinrea  coming  in 
contact,  Bofficient  power  oonld  not  be  generated 
through  a  long  conductor  to  develop  the  mag- 
netic action  necessary  for  closing  the  circuit, 
and  thus  producing  a  motion  at  will.  Pro! 
Henry,  in  his  ezperimenta  made  in  Albany, 
K.  Y.,  in  1828-'80,  first  employed  a  covered 
wire,  which  could  be  wound  in  successive  lay- 
ers upon  itself  round  the  whole  length  of  an 
iron  bar,  either  straight  or  bent  into  a  U ;  and 
he  thus  succeeded  in  so  multiplying  the  mag- 
netic force,  that  with  the  use  of  a  small  bat- 
tery magneta  were  made  of  a  power  never  be- 
fore known,  and  the  current  was  ao  increased 
in  intensity,  tiiat  the  deotrio  tdtogra|A  was  at 
onoe  made  practicable  fbr  any  distance.  Upon 
all  the  tel^praph  linea  except  Bain's  these  eleo- 
tro-magneta  are  indispensable.  The  progress 
of  discovery  had  now  demonstrated  the  prac- 
tioabiU^  or  moving  at  will  a  magnetic  needle 
in  one  or  the  other  direction,  or  of  causing 
the  armature  of  a  magnet  to  be  attracted  and 
then  released,  and  of  repeating  and  varying 
these  movements  rapidly  for  any  number  of 
timea  through  wires  extending  any  distance. 
The  possibility  of  an  electric  telegraph  based 
upon  either  one  of  these  two  movements  was 
thus  establi^ed,  and  was  recc^ized  by  elec- 
tridanB;  but  to  perfect  it  ingenuity  of  a  high 
order  was  to  be  called  into  pl^,  together  with 
padent  study  and  much  perserrerance.  The 
•first  person  to  apply  to  this  o^eot  the  dis- 
coveries so  far  made  was  the  baron  Schilling 
cf  St.  Feterdmrg.  He  demised  in  168S  a  tele- 
gn^  <m  Uie  prmoipla  of  defls^ng  magnetio 


needles,  each  <tf  which  oorreeposded  to  a 
letter  or  figure,  and  was  [ffovided  with  its  own 
wire  of  platinum  insulated  by  being  cover- 
ed with  silk,  which  wire  suirounded  the  nee- 
dle on  tiie  principle  of  Schwei^r's  multi- 
plier. The  several  wires  beyond  the  multi- 
pliers were  brought  together  into  one  cord, 
and  thence  passed  to  the  next  station.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  needles,  and  finally  employed  but  one. 
He  also  introduced  an  alarum  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  passage  of  the  current  by 
causing  a  solid  body  to  foil,  on  the  ssme  prin- 
dple  as  had  been  already  recommended  by 
Prof.  Henry  In  Ids  lectures.  These  prominnc 
experiments  were  nnfortunate^  intMrapted 
hj^  his  death,  and  the  steps  made  were  lest, 
without  even  a  vary  aooorate  account  b^g 
preserved  of  the  results  attained.  The  next 
experiments  of  importance  were  those  of  Ooun- 
sellor  Gauss  and  Trot  Weber  of  GOttingoi  in 
1888  and  1884.  They  employed  first  galvanio 
electricity  excited  by  numeroua  pairs,  and  af- 
terward a  magneto^lectric  machine  to  trans- 
mit signals  frvm  8,000  to  16,000  feet  They 
caused  a  magnetic  bar  to  be  deflected  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  interpreted  its  repeated 
movements  into  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
but  no  practical  results  followed  their  experi- 
ments. 1886  the  first  form  of  the  cinstant 
battery  was  invented  by  ProC  Daniell,  sn^y- 
ing  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  continuous  cur- 
rent. This  principle  is  universally  adopted 
upon  all  telegraph  lines,  except  those  using  the 
inductive  current  of  Prat  Faraday's  discovery, 
in  the  form  of  the  magneto-electric  machine. 
The  firat  telegraph  actually  established  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  invented  by  Prof.  0. 
A.  Steinheil  of  Munich  in  1886,  and  adopted 
the  next  year  by  the  Bavarian  government. 
It  extended  a  distance  of  12  miles,  employed 
but  a  single  wire,  and  made  use  of  the  earth  to 
complete  the  4»rcuit.  The  signals  were  sounds 
produced  nixm  a  seriee  of  bells  of  difi'arent 
ttmes,  which  soon  became  intelli^le  to  a  cul- 
tivated ear;  and  the  same  movements  tiiat 
caused  the  sounds  were  also  made  to  trace 
lines  and  dots  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  moved 
at  a  uniform  rate,  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  method  devised  about  the  same  time  by 
Prof.  S.  F.  B,  Horse.  The  generator  emi^oyea 
by  Steinheil  was  a  magneto-electric  machine 
on  the  inductive  principle  discovered  by  Fara- 
day, bat  with  the  magnets  stationary  and  the 
multiplying  coils  revolving  dose  to  them.  A 
.current  of  more  uniform  fiow  was  thus  obtain- 
ed than  could  be  had  with  the  voltuc  pDe. — In 
1887  several  telegraphs  were  brought  b^ore 
the  public  in  different  coimtxies,  the  produc- 
tion of  independmt  inventors.  That  of  Pr(^. 
Morse  of  the  United  States,  which  has  contin- 
ued to  be  generally  reocMmized  in  all  parts  ci 
the  world  as  the  most  effldent  and  ample,  was 
first  pnUicly  ediibited  in  the  university  oi  New 
Twk  in  1887,  and  had  been  gradually  brou^t 
to  a  woddng  ocmdUkni  Iij  eiqwrimu^  and 
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eontriraaoeB  devised       the  invoitor  sfauw 
188S,  with  th«  sasietanoe  of  Ftof.  L.  D.  Gale 
and  Messrs.  Q«oi^  and  Alfred  YaiL  In  Oct. 
1887,  Frof.  Morse  filed  a  oareat  in  the  p«teQt 
office  to  seenre  his  invention ;  and  he  olwned 
the  patent  in  1840,  covering  the  improvements 
he  had  in  the  mean  time  made  in  the  apparatoa. 
The  telegraph  was  first  bronght  into  practical 
use,  Haj  87,  1S44,  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.   An  insulated  wire  was  first  tried 
bnried  in  a  lead  pipe  midergrouid,  and  fiuling 
WBS  raplsoed  wi^  one  on  posts.  The  power 
vras  derived  from  a  galvanio  battnrr,  aad  an 
iron  electro-magnetwasemplf^edatthereodif^ 
ing  station  for  developing  its  cheats.  With  tiie 
armature  of  the  mapiet  was  cinmeoted  first  a 
pen  with  ink  or  a  pencil  fi>r  prodoofaig  lines 
and  dots  npon  a  moving  slip  of  p^r,  as  the 
armature  was  drawn  down  to  the  two  ^ee  of 
the  m^net  on  each  olosii^  of  the  oirouit  at 
the  other  station :  the  oontinned  action  of  the 
battery  caaaiog  a  line  to  be  drawn  as  the  paper 
moved  along,  and  the  immediate  breaking  of 
tiie  cimiit  ^n»r  closing  admittinit  of  merely  a 
dot  The  combination  of  dots  and  lines  to  rep- 
resent letters  and  flgnres,  and  the  simplicity  and 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus  for  producing  tiieae^ 
are  the  foatares  which  distingoish  this  from 
other  telegraphs,  which  employ  the  armature 
movement  instead  of  the  deflection  of  the  ne^ 
die,  and  have  led  to  the  preftoenoe  gennallT' 
acfwrded  to  it  throt^hout  the  world;  and  ICe. 
Horse  is  entitied  to  great  credit  for  oono(wving 
this  plan  with  the  use  of  milyonewire  so  early 
as  1883,  and  steadily  adhering  to  it  ontil  he 
had  broagbt  it  to  perfection.   The  apparatus 
was  improved  by  the  snbstitntion  of  a  sharp 
point  for  the  pen  or  pencil,  which  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  lever,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
is  the  movable  armature.   The  circuit  is  dosed 
by  the  operator  who  is  sending  a  message  pre 8^ 
ing  with  his  finger  upon  a  sii^le  lever  conneet> 
ed  at  its  fulcTom  with-  one  of  the  wires  of  the 
battery,  thus  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the 
other  pole,  and  the  connection  is  instantly 
broken  for  a  dot,  or  allowed  to  oontluue  a  per- 
ceptible pniod  of  time  for  a  Une.  The  pqtcr 
of  the  registering  u^aratiu  is  moved  recolar^ 
along  by  clockwork.   The  signs  for  the lettete 
in  use  for  the  EngliA  alphabet  (whieh  are  vih 
rioosly  modified  to  adapt  them  to  other  alpha- 
bets), and  for  the  numerals  and  punotoalion 
marks,  are  as  follows,  those  most  nsed,  as  will 
be  notioedf  bdng  tbe  umplest: 
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Tha  dl^htuesB  of  the  difl^^oe,  whiA  oannot 
be  avoided,  between  some  of  the  signa,  as  in 
the  0  and  S,  I  and  O,  L  and  T,  &c,  exposes  to 
mistakes,  whioh  in  case  of  writing  in  cipher 
oannot  be  corrected,  and  not  always  when  the 
message  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  oper^ 
tor  who  sends  it.  Thus  a  merchant  telegraphed 
from  New  Orleans  to  his  correspondent  in  New 
-York,  to  protect  a  certain  bill  of  exchange: 
the  word  "  protect "  was  read  as   protest,"  and 
involved  serious  consequences  to  the  partiea 
interested.   In  the  offices  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  Morse  tele^aph  is  emi^oyed,  the 
reeordii^  instrument  is  now  generally  abanr 
doned  except  at  local  and  intwiw  stations,  uid 
the  operatw  trusts  mtirely  to  the  sound 
eanaed  by  the  opening  and  breaking  of  the 
oireuit.  Tlus  saves  the  expense  of  an  extra 
assistant  for  reading  the  de^toh  to  the  copy- 
ist, the  operator  now  writing  down  the  mea- 
sages  as  he  receives  them  by  the  ear.  Experir 
«noe  has  proved  that  a  mnch  smaller  number 
of  errors  are  made  in  receiving  by  sound  than 
1^  the  former  method  of  rrading  from  the 
strip  of  papw. — What  is  known  as  the  Eng^ 
liah  tel^raph  is  the  result  of  tb»  investiga- 
tions and  inventions  of  Mr.  William  F.  Cooke^ 
whose  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject 
in  March,  1886,  when  a  student  at  Heidelr 
beiv,  by  witneenng  an  experiment  performed 
by  Pn>£  Uflnoke  .of  oaoung  the  deflection 
w  a  magnctlo  needle  by  the  electric  onrroit. 
Though  unacquainted  with  tbe  suttject,  he 
immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  wply  tbe 
principle  to  the  telegraph,  and  in  Jmj  of 
that  year  he  produced  an  experimental  in- 
atrument,  which  he  not  loiu;  oEterwaM  took 
to  Bngiwd  and  sought  to  mtroduoe  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rulway.   He  there 
became  associated  with  Prof.  Wheatstone, 
and  the  two  united  their  labors  to  perfect 
tbe  instrument.   The  first  patent  for  an  elec- 
tric telegraph  was  issued  to  them  on  Jane 
13,  1837.    They  employed  6  magnetic  nee- 
dles and  coils,  and  either  6  or  6  wires,  witii 
a  peculiar  key-board  previously  invented  by 
Prof.  Wheatstone,  upon  which  were  arranged 
Hie  letters,  and  tiiese  were  designated  in  torn 
88  any  two  of  the  needles  arran^  across  the 
centre  of  the  board  pointed  to  one  and  ao- 
otiier  of  them.    The  apparatus  nnderwuit 
varions  modifications  in  the  bands  of  its  in- 
ventors, and  was  much  simplified  by  the  use 
of  only  two  needles,  and  finally  of  only  one, 
whioh  may  be  but  a  wooden  pointer.   This  Is 
arranged  upon  the  middle  of  a  vertical  tabl^ 
through  which  the  axis  it  turns  on  passes 
to  the  electro-magnet  that  is  secured  on 
tiie  back  of  the  tablet,  and  within  wMch  is 
the  real  needle  that'  causes  tbe  movement. 
Letters  are  designated  by  the  defiection  of  the 
needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  tme  or  more 
times  in  either  or  botii  direotitms  for  each  • 
letter.  The  swmging  of  the  needles  is  eheok- 
ed  1^  small  pins  fixed  <m  the  dial,  so  tiiat 
their  motions  are  rendered  precise  and  dear. 
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The  magnetio  coil  has  Its  own  pair  of  wires, 
one  end  mnning  into  the  ground  and  the  other 
extending  to  the  other  stations,  and  with 
these  wires  are  also  connected  the  batteries,  by 
wfaidi  oommnniootions  are  sent.  In  case  d 
aoddmt  to  the  wire  of  one  instnunent,  tiuit 
tlte  other  Mrres  to  keep  up  the  commnnioation. 
Huidlei  placed  in  front  imder  the  dial  Auniah 
the  means  by  whidi  the  attwdant  can  imme- 
diately connect  the  poles  of  the  battery  with 
^e  wires  in  either  way,  so  as  to  oanse  the  nee* 
die  to  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  by 
partiidly  tnmhig  them  instantly  reverse  the 
poles  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  needle;  or  he  can  by  the 
same  apparatus  interrupt  the  connection  of 
his  battery  with  the  wires,  in  order  to  reodve 
oommnnications.  With  each  apparatas  waa 
formerly  connected  an  alarum  bell,  the  dapper 
of  which  was'  moved  by  a  weight  or  sprmg 
connected  with  clockwork,  on  this  bein^  set  in 
action  by  the  electric  current  attracting  the 
annatDTe  of  an  «leote>-magttet,  and  tiins 
moving  a  lever  that  held  the  e^paratas  In 
oheok.  This  is  now  generally  abandoned,  the 
aoand  made  by  the  dick  of  the  needle  agahiat 
the  ivory  studs  that  prevent  its  vibration  oeing 
found  soffident.  Prof.  Wheatetone  iatroduoed 
one  very  important  feature  in  the  electric  tele- 
graph, which  is  a  second  battery  for  working 
ute  alarum,  and  which  has.  since  been  applied 
to  other  purposes  also  requiring  more  power 
than  that  famished  by  the  first  battery.  It  is 
brought  into  action  by  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  the  ends  of  which  are  thus 
placed  in  contact  with  the  two  wires  of  the 
second  battery,  and  so  close  its  drcuit.  When 
the  current  of  the  first  drcuit  is  interrupted, 
the'needle  swings  back,  breaking  the  dronit 
ot  the  second  battery  and  throwutg  it  ont  of 
action.  This  is  the  prindple  of  the  rdaya  em- 
ployed to  renew  Uie  power  upon  telegraph 
lines  cf  great  length.  The  telegraphs  which 
are  used  upon  the  railways  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  by  the  "Electric  Tdegraph  Company" 
are  generally  double,  each  employing  its  own 
wires.  One  of  the  needles  then  indicates  by 
its  movements  the  letters  of  one  portion  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  other  the  remaining 
letters.  Two  handles  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  dial,  one  under  each  needle,  serve  for  send- 
ing the  messages.  The  needles  upon  the  dial 
are  moved  by  tiie  messages  sent  as  well  as  by 
those  received,  ao  that  each  operator  may  see 
the  dgnala  he  mak^  It  thru  sapem  tiiat  by 
the  lavish  tdegr^ih  no  record  la  made  by  the 
tttparatns  itself  of  the  message ;  the  operator 
ocwerves  the  signs,  and  notes  them  upon  pq>er 
as  they  succeed  eadi  other.  It  is  tiienoe  some- 
times distinguished  as  the  indicator  tdegraph, 
while  the  others  are  called  re^stering  tele- 
graphs. Horse's  telegrwh  may  be  one  or  the 
other,  as  it  is  used  to  prick  the  signals  upon  pa- 
per, or  as  the  operator  interprets  them  by  their 
Boond.  With  the  English  double-needle  tele- 
graph, enqiloTing  two  wires  and  two  batteries 


and  otho-  apparatas  at  each  Btation,  an  expert 
operator  can  send  as  many  as  160  letters  a 
minute;  but  this  is  more  than  can  be  oorrectiy 
read,  the  limit  of  which  is  about  100  letters 
a  minute,  and  in  actual  practice  the  number 
b  s(»newbat  less  than  this,  or  from  17  to  24 
words  a  minute.  Operators  aoensttHoed  to  the 
work  do  not  require  the  lettered  dial  for  readr 
ing  the  morements  the  needle. — Of  the  nu- 
merous telegraphic  inventions  that  soon  suc- 
ceeded those  already  named,  Hr.  Alexander 
Barn's  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  He 
was  engaged  in  England  as  early  as  1840  in  the 
production  of  a  printing  tdegraph,  and  in  1846 
patented  what  is  known  as  an  dectro-chemical 
tdegraph,  the  prindple  of  which  was  first  ap- 
plied to  this  poipose  by  Harrison  Gray  Dyar 
m  1827,  and  by  Mr.  Edward  Davy  in  England 
in  1888.  Mr.  Bain  brought  his  new  tdegraph 
to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and,  after  over- 
ooming  the  opposition  made  against  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  infringing  the  Morse  patent,  it 
was  brought  into  a^ve  operation  upon  sev- 
eral of  the  most  imp<Htant  lines  in  the  country, 
and  was  the  means  redudng  the  cost  of  tele- 
graphing 40  per  o^t.  The  two  interests  were  af- 
terward consolidated,  and  the  Morse  patent  was 
adopted  upon  all  the  lines  excepting  that  from 
Boston  to  Montreal.  The  Bain  telegraph  is  re- 
markable for  its  extreme  simplidty.  fTo  deo- 
tro-magnet  is  required,  the  galvanic  current 
passing  through  the  wire  from  a  distant  station 
being  Buffident  to  produce  a  distinct  mark  upon 
the  chemieally  prepared  paper  interposed  be- 
tween the  point  or  index  at  the  break  in  the 
circuit  and  the  extension  of  the  wire  into  the 
ground.  As  this,  involves  no  diange  in  the  di- 
rectitm  d  the  current,  the  same  pole  alw^s 
remains  oonneoted  with  the  earUi,  and  the 
other  ^Idoh  most  be  the  podtive  pole  in  order 
to  produce  a  oolored  mark  upon  uie  paper)  is 
brought  into  connection  with  the  line  by  clo^ 
ing  tiie  circuit  with  the  key.  The  paper  is 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  6  parts  mvnm- 
nate  of  potash  in  water,  to  which  are  added  S 
parts  of  nitric  add  and  2  of  ammonia.  Thus 
prepared,  and  while  damp,  it  is  made  to  pass 
over  a  metallic  roller;  a  fine  needle  or  style 
presses  gentiy  upon  the  surface;  a  simple  ma- 
chine moved  by  dockwork  to  carry  the  strip 
of  paper  is  all  tiiat  is  required.  The  branch  or 
local  circuit  of  Morse  can  be  ^plied  as  well 
to  this  system  for  drop  copies,  or  resistance 
coils  can  be  used  to  ^ect  the  same  d^ect, 
producing  witii  eadi  dosinf^  of  the  droidt  a 
line  or  a  dot,  on  the  prindple  of  the  Morse 
and  other  dmilar  systems.  As  it  makes  its 
marks  instantaneously,  however,  without  the 
intervening  movement  of  an  armature,  it  mar 
be  made  to  communicate  messages  with  much 

nter  rapidity  than  the  Morse  tele^ph. 
I  observed  of  this  ^stem  that  it  is  not 
in  danger  of  disturbance  daring  heavy  thundw 
storms,  which  occasionally  do  serious  iigary 
to  the  operators  as  well  as  to  the  apparatus 
employing  the  eleobro>magnet;  and  soCBuent 
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electric  force  to  aooompUfth  ita  work  may 
be  transmitted  throagb  tbe  wire  for  long  dis- 
tanoea  (as  bas  oooorred  between  Kew  York 
and  Boston),  with  the  wire  aotaally  Ijring  upon 
the  ground  dnring  a  heavy  rain  atorm.  So  little 
power  ia  required  to  work  it  under  ordinary  cir- 
camatanoes,  that  10  enps  of  the  Qtove  battery 
have  been  fonnd  snffioient  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  This  tel^raph,  like  most  of  the 
others  excepting  tbe  Morse,  requires  an  alamm 
bell  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  operator  when 
a  message  is  to  be  sent  from  another  station, 
and  for  this  an  electro-nu^et  ia  employed  dis- 
tinct from  the  registering  ^paratns.  Ur.  Bain 
made  many  other  inventions  in  the  telegraph, 
several  of  which  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over.  One  of  these,  adf^ted  for  trans- 
mitting words  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of 
6,000  per  hoar,  employed  at  the  sending  station 
narrow  strips  of  p^»er  perforated  with  holes 
and  elongated  slits,  making  the  message  in 
these  regcuar  charaotera  of  tbe  system.  Theae 
etrips  (prepared  befordiand)  were  paned  hi 
BQOcesnon  over  a  cylinder  of  metal  with  a  pin 
connected  with  the  wire  so  placed  as  to  press 
lightly  upon  the  paper  and  enter  ea*^  hole  as 
it  passed  along  and  complete  through  it  the  cir- 
ooit..  At  the  other  station  similar  strips  of  chem- 
ically prepared  paper  were  passed  at  precisely 
the  same  rate  under  the  same  sort  of  style  as 
that  jnst  described,  and  colored  marks  were 
thus  produced  exacdy  corresponding  to  the 
holes  in  the  paper  at  the  transmitting  station. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is  in  the  trans- 
mission of  very  long  messages  which  may  be 
prepared  in  separate  parts  by  a  number  of  oper- 
ators ;  or,  as  IS  now  done,  by  the  use  of  a  very 

Xioaa  machine  which  perforatee  the  paper 
great  rapidity,  as  it  is  worked  by  striking 
keys  like  those  of  a  piano.  The  di£3ci^ty  in  the 
practical  application  of  thistel^raph  appears  to 
be  the  want  of  some  efficient  means  of  exactly 
regulating  the  speed  of  the  apparatus.  The  uni- 
versal telegraph  of  Prof.  Wheatstone,  recently 
introduced  in  London,  is  based  on  this  principle. 
Another  of  his  inventions  was  a  printing  tele- 
graph, in  which  types  arranged  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  wheel  were  brought  successively 
oppodte  the  face  of  a  cylinder  covered  with 
paper  and  instantly  pressed  agamst  it,  while 
the  cylinder  turned  at  a  regulated  speed  around 
its  axis,  and  at  tbe  same  time  was  carried  lon- 
gitudinally along  it  so  that  the  printed  lines 
passed  in  spirals  from  one  end  of  tbe  cyUnder 
to  the  other.  The  electric  current  caused  the 
rotation  of  the  wheel  having  the  types,  and 
also  stopped  or  liberated  the  other  movements 
which  depended  upon  springs  and  dockwork. 
The  machines  at  the  different  stations  are  pre- 
cisely alike,  and  all  their  movements  are  per- 
fectly synchronous.  A  printing  telegraph  of 
somewhat  similar  construction  was  invented  in 
1837  by  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  of  New  York ;  and 
others  have  been  produced  by  M.  Froment  in 
EVance,  Boyal  £.  House  of  Vermont,  David  E. 
Ho^^es  of  Kentnoky,  and  Jaeob  Brett  in  Great 


Britain.  Rome  of  these  will  be  notioed  farther 
on. — ^An  electric  copying  telegraph  was  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  F.  0.  Bakewell  of  England  in  1850^ 
dengned  for ^^uig  an  exact  coi^  of  the  me»> 
sage  sent.  This  is  written  wilu  a  pen  dipped 
in  varnish  upon  a  dieet  of  tin  folL  whion  is 
then  hud  around  a  metallio  cylinder,  corre- 
sponding precisely  in  its  edze,  rate  of  revolution, 
and  longitudinal  movement^  with  another  cyl- 
inder at  the  receiving  station,  which  is  covered 
with  chemically  prepared  paper  and  provided 
with  an  index  like  that  of  the  Bain  chemical 
teiegraph.  These  cylinders  being  set  in  mo- 
tion at  the  same  instant,  the  index  of  tbe  regis- 
tering apparatus  makes  a  continuous  colored 
line,  running  round  the  cylinder  in  a  close  spi- 
ral so  long  as  the  metal  style  at  the  other  sta- 
tion presses  opon  tbe  tin  foil ;  but  as  this  passes 
over  the  lines  of  varnish  a  break  in  the  circuit 
occurs,  causing  an  interruption  of  the  colored 
line  at  the  mhet  station.  The  blank  ^Moes 
thos  produced  will  be  ibond  when  the  lines 
have  been  drawn  over  the  whole  p^ier  to  be  a 
facsimile  of  those  written  In  varaish  npon  the 
tin  foil.  The  lines,  though  drawn  as  spirals 
npon  a  cylinder,  appear  as  parallels  when  the 
paper  is  taken  off.  About  10  revolutions  of 
the  cylinder,  making  as  many  parallel  lines,  are 
sofficient  to  complete  one  line  of  writing;  a 
cylinder  6  inches  in  diameter  affords  sufficient 
length  for  about  100  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
one  line ;  and  as  the  rate  of  revolution  is  not 
less  than  80  in  a  minnte,  800  letters  or  more 
may  be  tramonitted  in  this  period.  A  mes- 
sage in  cipher  can  be  sent  by  this  method  with- 
out risk  of  error,  and  even  invisible  messages 
written  in  colorless  varnish  may  be  received 
and  impressed  in  invidble  characters  npon  pre- 
pared p^r,  to  be  afterward  brought  out  by 
chemical  means ;  thus,  if  the  pf^»er  be  moist- ' 
ened  with  diluted  acid  alone,  no  visible  mark 
is  left  upon  it  until  it  is  brushed  over  with 
a  solntioa  of  prnssiate  of  potash,  when  tbe 
lines  appear  in  their  blue  color. — ^The  patent 
for  the  House  printing  telegraph  was  issued 
by  the  IT.  8.  patent  omoe  in  1848,  bat  bears 
date  April  18, 1846,  when  it  was  first  applied 
for.  It  was  with  this  apparatus  that  the  first 
printed  despatch  ever  produced  upon  a  tele- 
graph line  was  sent,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  from 
Cincinnati  to  Jeffersonville,  opponte  Louisville, 
£y.,  160  m.  The  system  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  wwderfiil  and  complete  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  inventions  develc^ted  by  tbe  telegrt4>h. 
The  neoesnty  of  avoiding  the  peonliar  features 
upon  which  other  tol^aphio  systems  were  ei^ 
tablished,  in  order  to  give  to  it  a  distinctive 
and  patentable  character,  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  which  however 
were  after  nearly  6  years  of  labor  overcome 
by  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  House. 
The  apparatus  is  too  complicated  for  any  de- 
scription of  it  to  be  made  intelligible  withoat 
illustrations,  and  little  more  can  be  attempted 
than  to  state  its  great  powers  of  execution  and 
its  perfeot  aoonracy.   The  raachaniwil  move* 
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ments  of  this  machine  are  set  in  action  hy 
hand  labor  ^)plied  to  a  crank,  which  works  an 
air  pomp  for  the  pnrpose  of  Bnpplylng  a  carrent 
of  condensed  air,  which  niuler  the  control  of 
the  electric  carrent  carries  forward  the  move- 
ments of  the  oomposiDg  and  printing  apparatns, 
so  that  each  letter  m&j  be  printed  at  the  exact 
instant  that  it  is  stmok  npon  the  key-board  of 
the  instrument.  This  key-board,  whioh  resem- 
bles that  of  a  piano,  is  connected  with  the  elec- 
tric carrent,  and  as  the  keys  are  stmck  the 
circuit  is  opened  and  closed  with  the  move- 
ments  of  a  circnit  wheel  which  controls  the 
movements  of  the  type  wheeL  A  complete 
revolntion  of  the  cironit  wheel,  coming  romid 
again  to  the  same  letter,  breaks  and  closes  the 
circait  28  times,  and  other  letters  a  less  nmnber 
according  to  their  arrangement  on  the  type 
wheel  The  prihting  apparatos  is  qnite  distinct 
frcnn  the  droait,  bnt  the  composing  appM-atas 
forms  a  part  of  it  The  impression  of  toe  letter 
is  produced  hj  a  blackened  ribbon  being  press- 
ed agunst  the  paper  by  the  type.  From  the 
galvai^  battery  of  one  station,  the  carrent 
passes  along  the  wire  to  the  next  station,  then 
throngh  the  coil  of  an  axial  magnet  to  the  in- 
snlated  iron  frame  of  the  composing  machine, 
and  thence  to  a  circuit  wheel  revolving  in  this 
frame.  Throngh  a  spring  that  mbs  on  the 
edge  of  this  wheel  it  passes  into  the  return 
wire,  and  through  another  battery  back  to  the 
flrst  station  to  pursue  the  same  course  throngh 
the  composing  machine  and  ma^et  there  and 
all  others  upon  t^e  line.  In  sen^ng  a  message. 
Uie  operator  seta  "his  machine  in  motion  and 
gives  a  rignal  by  breaks  of  the  oironit,  repeated 
a  different  number  of  times  Ibr  diffoent  offices 
on  the  same  wire.  As  this  is  heard  by  the 
operator  at  the  receiving  station,  he  sets  his 
*  machine  in  motion,  and  the  type  wheel  at  its 
starting  point,  and  signals  back  that  he  la 
ready.  No  fhrther  attention  is  required  on  his 
part,  ^ile  the  machine  goes  on,  printing  in 
Boinan  capitals  the  communication  upon  the 
long  strip  of  paper  regnlarly  supplied  to  the 
type  wheel.  Two  hunc&ed  and  fifty  to  260  let- 
ters as  a  maximum  can  be  accurately  printed 
every  minute,  and  ovvr  8,000  words  an  hour 
of  press  news,  partiy  abbreviated,  have  been 
sent  over  the  wires  with  a  nngle  iiurirameDt. — 
The  inventions  of  Mr.  Hwhes,  patented  May 
20,  1866,  showed  that  the  field  of  discovery  in 
telegn^hing  was  &r  from  bdng  exhaosted,  by 
introducing  apparatus  even  more  wonderfhl  in 
its  operation  than  any  which  had  yet  preceded 
it.  His  was  a  printing  telegraph,  in  whioh  the 
feat  of  printing  a  letter  witii  every  impulse  or 
wave  of  the  electric  current  was  accomplished. 
In  the  other  telegrwhs,  as  already  described, 
several  impnlsw  produced  by  successive  closings 
or  breaks  of  the  circait  are  required  to  form  a 
single  letter;  this  in  House's  telegraph  varies  up 
to  14  breaks,  the  maximnm  required  for  repeat- 
ing Hie  same  letter,  and  averages  about  7  im- 
polses;  and  in  the  Horse  system  the  average  is 
about  ^  impulses,  some  of  which  making  lines 


are  of  longer  duration  than  those  making  mere- 
ly dots.  The  saving  of  time  tiiios  effected  is  at 
great  importance,  especially  on  long  lines  in 
which  an  appreciable  amonntof  timeisexpmded 
in  the  pas^^  of  the  current,  la  long  lines  of 
sabmarine  telegraphs,  as  will  be  noticed  bdow, 
a  greatly  increased  resistance  is  experienrad  in 
charging  the  wires  with  the  elecMc  current, 
and  the  impulses  necessarily  sacceed  each  other 
with  extreme  >ilownes8  and  diminntiou  of  force. 
The  type  wheel  in  the  Hnghes  system  is  pro- 
vided with  28  types ;  it  is  kept  in  rapid  revolu- 
tion during  the  whole  time  of  operating,  and  is 
so  perfect  in  its  movement,  that  though  the 
revolutions  may  be  from  100  to  140  per  minnte, 
the  variations  of  two  machines  at  different  sta- 
tions do  not  exceed  of  a  second  in  several 
hoars'  running.  At  the  instant  one  of  the  26 
keys  of  the  key-board,  which  Is  like  that  of 
the  House  telegraph,  is  depressed,  the  onrroit 
entering  the  magnet  at  the  distant  station  causes 
the  rtnp  of  paper  to  be  brought  against  the 
type  opposite  to  it  at  the.  time,  and  receive  ^e 
impression  in  Ink  while  this  is  rapidly  carried 
round  with  the  wheel.  The  operator  can  send 
an  average  of  two  impolses  with  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  type  wheel,  thus  making  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  instrument  fall  300  letters  or 
40  words  per  minote,  and  the  maximum  is 
much  above  this.  The  regulators  or  govern- 
ors of  the  clockwork  which  carries  the  type 
wheels  at  the  different  stations  are  of  an  en- 
tirely novel  character.  These  are  springs  of 
the  same  mosioal  tone,  wMch  oonseqnently 
vibrate  the  same  number  of  times  per  secoira, 
and  which  control  by  their  vibrations  the  es- 
capement of  the  apparatns.  The  power  of  the 
electric  carrent  required  is  rednoed  in  a  won- 
derflil  degree  by  the  combination  of  the  natural 
magnet  and  the  electro-magnet,  making  only  so 
much  electricity  necessary  as  will  neutruize 
the  magnetism  in  the  natural  magnet  by  caus- 
ing magnetism  of  an  opposite  polarity  to  be 
created  in  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet 
This  extreme  delicacy,  however,  renders  the 
telegraph  liable  to  lie  interrupted  by  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  such  as  is  developed  previous 
to  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  It  is  asserted  that  this  instrument 
can  work  upon  a  longer  line  without  the  aid 
ct  repeaters  than  any  other,  and  this  with  an 
extraordinarily  low  battery  power.— In  tiie 
winter  of  ]  858  a  new  instrument  was  perfected 
by  G.  M.  Fhelin  of  IWy,  combining  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  both  the  House  and  Hughes 
patents,  and  which  has  been  introduced  with 
great  snoceas  on  nearly  all  the  lines  formerly 
using  those  inventions.  This  has  appropriately 
been  termed  the  "combination^'  instrument, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  work 
through  a  muoh  longer  circuit  than  the  House 
machine,  with  a  smdler  battery,  as  well  as  of 
being  much  simpler  in  constrnction.  The  key- 
hoai^  and  transmitting  machinery  of  this  in- 
strument are  precisely  like  those  (^Hughes,  as 
It  also  the  pnnting  i^iparatns,  with  the  exeep- 
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thn  of  tin  eleotro-nugMt,  whidi  is  of  tlie  ordl* 
ury  fbrnij  and  operates  npoD  the  type  wheel 
through  the  mediom  of  compressed  air  as  in 
the  House  maohine.  The  vibrating  spring  used 
by  Hughes  as  a  governor  is  superseded  in  the 
combination  instroment  by  a  most  ingenious 
eleotro-magnetio  governor,  the  invention  of 
Ur.  Phelpa.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  iron  dram, 
geared  to  the  transmitting  cylinder  and  type 
wheel  of  the  instmment  and  moviog  with  them, 
bttt  maoh  fiuter.  If  the  maohiitery  has  a  ten- 
dency to  revolve  too  rapidly,  the  inereased  oen- 
trifligd  farce,  acting  npon  a  detached  section 
of  the  dram,  actuates  a  series  of  levers  Indde, 
hy  which  a  spring  is  raised,  dosing  the  oircnit 
of  a  local  battery  throogh  an  electro-magnet. 
A  firiotion  brake,  which  is  ^tplied  to  the  re< 
Tolving  dram  by  the  attraction  of  this  magnet, 
instaaUy  rednces  the  speed  to  the  required 
limits,  when  the  local  oirooit  is  again  broken. 
The  oombination  is  oonsidered  to  be  the  most 
perfect  printing  iustrament  yet  produced.— 
Among  tne  several  tel^raphs  employed  in  Eng- 
land, those  of  the  "  Hagnetio  Telegraph  Oom- 
pany"  are  worked  by  magoeto-electricity,  thus 
dispensing  with  voltaic  batteries,  the  nse  of 
which  involves  mnoh  oAre  and  en>ense.  The 
at^tAratusiaremarkabty  compact,  without  olook- 
work  or  complicated  movements  snoh  as  are 
ooimnoainotbertel^raphs.  Though  nied  doa- 
ble with  two  sets  of  magnets,  with  a  wire  from 
each  connecting  with  two  needles  upon  the  cUal 
at  the  opponte  station,  the  whole  apparatus 
indading  the  tablet  or  dial  occupies  bat  a  few 
indies  space,  and  is  alwavs  ready  for  instant 
ose,  however  long  it  may  have  remained  inac- 
tive. The  magnets,  of  horse-shoe  form,  about 
12  in  number  for  each  set,  are  about  15  inches 
long  and  1^^  broad.  They  are  laid  one  upon 
another  in  two  piles  near  togethOT,  and  fiistened 
down  to  the  table  by  screws.  Opposite  the 
ends  of  each  pile,  placed  npon  a  rotating  axis, 
is  the  soft  iron  armature,  consisting  of  two  cyl< 
inders  wound  around  with  long  oo^  of  fine 
copper  wire  covered  witli  cotton.  The  wire 
of  the  two  coils  is  oonneoted  together,  and  one 
end  of  each  passes  In  a  q>iral  throngh  Uie  axle 
to  tiie  platform  upon  which  the  ^)paratas  rests. 
One  end  is  thence  carried  into  ulie  earth,  and 
the  other  goes  to  the  eleotro-m^net  of  its 
own  dial,  thence  to  the  distant  station,  and 
through  the  instrument  there  into  the  earth. 
The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  with  the 
other  set  The  axis  of  each  armature  extends 
toward  the  operator,  and  is  provided  with  a 
crank  handle  by  which  each  is  turned  to  gener- 
ate the  electric  onrrent.  The  effect  is  seen  in 
^e  movement  of  the  two  needles  placed  upon 
the  dial  over  the  magnets.  It  is  asserted  that 
this  telegraph  is  worked  with  the  greatest 
•ooaonvT  that  it  cannot  be  cUstorbed  by  electric 
storms  in  tiie  atmosphere,  and  that  its  average 
celerity  has  been  found  to  be  3T^  words  per 
minnte,  with  a  maximum  of  87f — Telegn^)h 
wirea  an  carried  over  the  suifice  of  the  conn- 
try  nQfported  upon  poles  standing  36  to  80 


leet  above  the  gronnd,  and  fdaoed  from  80  to 
100  yards  apart.  If  made  of  red  cedar  or  lo- 
cust and  about  10  inches  diameter  at  the  base, 
they  may  in  general  be  depended  upon  for  SO 
or  40  years;  but  some  poles  decay  in  8  or  4 
years.  The  durability  of  other  woods  may  be 
increased  by  thoroughly  coating  them  with 
coal  tar.  In  Europe  it  is  oonmion  to  saturate 
the  wood  with  some  of  the  chemical  preparer 
ti<His  noticed  in  PasBEBvATioir  or  Wood.  In 
erossing  rivers,  where,  on  account  of  the  swift- 
ness of  the  corrent  or  the  danger  of  disturbance 
tnta  drift  wood,  ioe,  or  the  utdiors  of  vessels, 
an  insulated  wire  could  not  safely  rest  npon 
the  bottom,  masts  are  erected  on  die  opposite 
shores,  sufficiently  high  for  tJie  wire  suspended 
between  them  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  masts 
of  boats  and  vessels  Hiat  navigate  the  stream. 
The  longest  span  in  Europe  is  one  of  1,700  feet 
over  the  Niemen  river  at  Kovno,  in  Lithuania. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  many  much 
longer  crossings.  That  formerly  used  over  the 
Hudson  river  at  Fort  Lee  was  of  2,700  feet: 
but  the  river  Is  now  crossed  from  t^e  foot  of 
14th  street  to  Hoboken  by  6  sunken  cables,  each 
havine  B  conductors.  The  Mississippi  is  crossed 
at  8t  Louis  in  two  spans,  one  of  2,700  and  one 
of  2,200  feet;  and  near  Cape  Girardeau,  2,980 
foet,  frmn  «  mast  <m  the  Slmois  shore  210  feet 
high  to  one  on  the  Missouri  shore  206  feet  hi^ 
mm  a  hase  110  feet  above  the  water.  The 
Ohio  at  Paducah  is  crossed  in  two  spans,  one 
of  2,400  and  one  of  8,720  feet  At  the  last 
named  point,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  the  mast  is 
807  feet  high  above  a  bank  82  feet  from  the  wa- 
ter ;  on  the  island  in  the  river  is  a  mast  205 
feet  high,  and  on  the  Illinois  shore  is  one  210 
feet  higlt.  Such  masts  require  strong  bracing 
to  bear  the  strain  of  the  wire  with  so  long  a 
levera^,  and  resist  the  action  of  the  winds.  • 
The  wire  employed  in  these  crossings  is  of  iron 
known  as  No.  16,  and  wei^s  about.6S  lbs.  to 
the  mile.  Sunken  cables  are  fest  taking  the 
place  of  all  such  river  crosnngs.  The  ordi^ 
nary  telegraph  poles  require  to  Be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  sortain  a  weight  of  over  400  lbs. 
■oqMnded  upon  the  wire  between  them,  and 
at  comers  they  shonld  be  still  stronger.  The 
following  table  represents  the  common  num- 
bers of  iron  wire  iised  for  this  purpose  and  its 
starength,  as  plain  wire,  and  also  when  coated 
with  zinc,  the  figures  representing  in  pounds 
the  strain  at  which  each  kind  broke.  The 
American  wire  is  stronger  than  the  English,  and 
about  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  Swedish : 


Plain  Iron. 

Slno-eostod. 

Ho. 

Plain  Iron. 

« 

SL800 

10 

13S5 

1,2T0 

T 

i,m 

2,010 

t.l66 

1,0*8 

sss 

6 

1,SS5 

1^ 

12 

9 

1,605 

1^ 

1  18 

6S6 

As,  with  batteries  of  the  same  intensity,  the 
power  of  conducting  ourrmts  of  electricity 
inoreaaeB  with  the  superficial  area  of  the  con- 
ductor, laige  wires  are  to  be  preferred  to  small- 
er ones  upon  long  (urcuits.  In  working  direct, 
a  distance  of  over  400  or  000  miles,  the  line  i« 
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Qsnallf  divided  at  some  intermediate  point  Into 
two  distinct  circuits,  whicii  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  "repeater."  This  operates  as  a 
double  relay,  so  that  if  the  circuit  be  broken 
on  either  side  of  the  repeater,  it  will  brealc  the 
circuit  on  the  other  side  also.  The  combined 
circuits  can  thus  be  operated  from  either  end 
as  if  they  irere  one  oontinuons  wire,  while  the 
cnirent  of  each  battery  has  to  pass  only  half 
the  distanoe  between  the  terminal  stations.  A 
line  can  thus  be  extended  ind^nitely  by  in- 
terooeing  repeaters  at  proper  inteirals  and  di- 
Tlding  it  into  a  number  of  separate  oircnita. 
Copper  wire  is  a  mneh  better  condootor  than 
one  of  iron  of  the  same  size,  and  would  carry 
the  electric  current  from  6  to  6  times  as  far; 
but  want  of  strength,  and  frequent  breakage 
from  its  greater  expansion  and  contraction  by 
the  changes  of  temperature,  prevent  its  use 
except  on  important  submarine  lines. — Upon 
some  telegrapn  lines  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
the  wires,  instead  of  being  supported  upon 
poles,  are  buried  beneath  the  ground.  Their 
first  cost  is  always  heavy,  and  numy  of  them 
haTO  soon  proved  &ilures  through  imperfec- 
tion in  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  and  some- 
times from  settiing  in  the  ground.  The  wires 
are  best  insulated  by  coating  them  with  gutta 
pereha,  and  they  are  protected  from  injury  by 
laying  them  In  i^es  of  lead  or  of  earthenware, 
or  in  wooden  boxes  preserved  by  aatnrating  the 
wood  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or 
chloride  of  zinc.  Some  of  these  lines  have  work- 
ed perfectly  well  for  many  years,  but  when  they 
fail  it  is  a  matter  of  great  expense  and  difficulty 
to  discover  their  defective  points.  The  insula- 
tion of  the  wires  upon  the  posts  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance,  and  is  not  easily  effected,  for 
any  non-conducting  substance  interposed  be- 
tween the  wire  and  the  post  becomes  a  conductor 
when  its  snrfkoe  is  wet  with  rain.  Glass  knobs 
with  grooves  around  them  for  seonring  the 
vire  have  been  made  of  a  great  variety  of  forma, 
and  eecared  to  the  posts,  or  to  the  cross  bars 
where  these  arc  to  carry  Bereral  wires,  by  ytaa 
of  wood  or  iron.  A  great  hnprovement  npon 
this  ia  a  glass  cap  exactly  fitting  over  a  wooden 
pin  1^  inobea  in  diameter,  and  having  an  outer 
covering  of  wood,  saturated  like  tiie  pin  with 
ooal  tar  and  pitch,  to  whidi  the  wire  is  fasten- 
ed, and  which,  projecting  below  and  entirely 
covering  the  glass,  keeps  it  dry  and  makes  the 
insulation  complete.  Hard  rabber  insnlators 
have  been  very  extensively  applied  in  the  north- 
em  states  during  the  past  five  years.  The  de' 
vices  in  use  in  different  conntries  for  this  pur- 
poee  are  very  numerona.  In  forests  the  wires 
ahoald  be  allowed  to  pass  loosely  throng^  the 
anpports,  so  that  in  case  of  a  tree  Ailing  npon 
tfaran  they  need  not  be  broken ;  but  in  an  open 
country  they  are  usually  festened  to  each  post 
The  wires  are  tightly  strained  as  they  are  set 
and  secnred  to  the  pcwts;  and  after  the  votk 
is  completed  they  require  to  beftvquentiy  look- 
ed after  by  attendants  dedgnated  n^rers,  who 
Mlow  the  line  and  connect  the  wires  when 


broken  by  drawing  the  ends  together  and  solder- 
ing them.  These  men  are  often  expert  opera- 
tors,  and  it  is  narrated  of  some  of  those  employ- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  familiar  with  the 
Horse  system,  that  they  can  recedve  intelligi- 
ble communications  through  the  impressiona 
made  by  the  electric  current  upon  the  tongue 
when  the  two  wires  are  placed  one  above 
and  one  beneath  it. — In  the  extent  of  its  tele- 
graphic lines  the  United  States  has  exceeded 
every  other  country.  In  1860  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  over  50,000  m.  in  operation ; 
and  since  that  time  the  number  has  beni  largely 
increased  by  the  completion  of  the  line  from  St. 
Lonis  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  opened  OcL 
25, 1861,  and  thence  to  Oregon.  In  New  York 
city  a  great  number  of  lines  are  concentrated, 
and  the  following  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the  asso- 
ciated companies  in  their  building  situated  at 
thecomerof  Broadway  and  Liberty  street.  The 
basement  contains  the  "  delivery"  department 
and  the  supply  department  or  storeroom,  inhere 
all  materials  and  inatrnments  used  on  the  lines 
are  kept  on  hand  to  be  used  as  required.  On 
the  first  floor  is  the  department  tor  the  recep- 
tion of  messages,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the 
operating  room  of  the  American  company,  a 
spacionB  qtartment  omitafmnff  2ff  inatrnments, 
««oh  arranged  on  its  own  tatde.  The  vires 
enter  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  paaa  to  a 
"  switch,"  which  is  so  arranged  that  any  in-> 
strument  in  the  room  may  at  pleasure  be  in- 
stantly placed  in  connection  with  any  line  en- 
tering the  office.  From  the  switch  wires  are 
conducted  separately  to  each  instrument.  On 
the  second  noor  are  rooms  occupied  by  the 
president,  secretary,  and  other  principal  officers 
of  the  company.  The  third  fioor  contains  the 
operating  room  of  the  New  York  and  Buffalo 
and  Erie  lines.  The  rooms  of  the  associated 
press  are  on  the  fonrth,  and  the  battery  roffln 
on  the  flftii  floor.  Tn  the  latter  room  are  soma 
875  cells  of  Grove's  battery,  from  which  all  the 
lines  are  supplied  with  uieir  electric  cnrraLt. 
— ^It  is  estimated  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  there  are  40,000  m.  of  telegraph ;  ia 
Germany,  86,000 ;  in  France,  26,000 ;  m  Bussia, 
13,000;  in  Italy,  6,600;  in  Switzerland,  2,000 ; 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  2,000 ;  in  Turkey  and 
Greece,  600.  In  Australia  it  is  believed  there 
are  abont  1,000  m.  completed,  and  in  India  over 
6,000  m.  controlled  by  the  East  India  company. 
The  Russians  are  engaged  in  extending  a  very 
important  line  from  Moscow  to  the  Pacific, 
which  will  thus  connect  eastern  Asia  with  the 
conntries  of  Europe,  and  eventually  by  Beh- 
ring'a  straits  with  -  the  American  continent. 
This  line  was  otnnpleted  to  Perm  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Siberia,  andtiienoe  over  the  Ural  moun- 
tains to  Omsk  on  the  Irtish,  in  1861 ;  thence  It 
is  to  be  continued  to  Tomsk,  and  5.  E.  to  Ir- 
kootak,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Iberia.  It  will 
then  cross  the  Altai  mountains  to  Eiakhta  on 
the  Ohinese  fivutier,  and  then  to  Ohcta  on  the 
Amoor,  It  will  thai  orasa  to  Ifratohinak,  to 
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whkdi  point  it  is  to  be  ocunideted  in  1808. 
From  Oromn  or  some  other  point  on  the  A  moor 
one  branch  will  extend  down  the  river,  and 
another  toward  the  8.  to  a  Russian  port  on  the 
Japan  sea.  The  ronte  from  the  month  of  the 
Amoor  toward  the  American  continent  may  be 
by  a  short  sabmarine  cable  to  the  islaua  of 
Saghalien  and  the  whole  length  of  the  island 
to  its  soathem  extremij^,  ana  by  a  Babmarine 
eable  to  ib»  island  of  zesso,  and  thenoe  by  a 
soooeaston  (tf  oaUes  and  short  land  lines  throngh 
the  Koorile  islands  to  t^e  S.  point  of  Eamtobat- 
ka;  thenoe  along  the  Kooast  by  Petropavlovslc 
to  a  point  oppoate  Behring's  island.  By  an- 
other series  of  cables  and  laud  lines  the  tele- 
graph will  then  be  extended  by  the  Aleutian 
islands  to  America.  These  islands  are  inhab- 
ited, and  the  line  through  them  is  doobtless 
mnch  more  practicable  than  by  Behring's 
straits.  The  longest  cable  required  will  not, 
it  is  supposed,  exceed  200  m.  From  Russian 
America  to  Oregon  the  iaterrening  space  is 
about  1,700  m.,  and  on  l^e  Asiatic  side  from 
the  straita  to  the  month  of  the  Amoor  the  dis- 
tance is  about  3,S00  m.  It  is  believed  that 
the  ooat  of  making  this  conneodon,  unless  man 
aerions  diffionltaes  are  encountered  with  tibe 
savage  trUtes  than  is  apmehende^  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  Aiuantio  oable  whioh  was 
laid  in  1858.— The  applications  <tf  the  telegraph 
have  been  extended  to  purposes  never  antici- 
pated by  those  who  have  been  moat  instrument- 
al in  establishing  it.  In  1863  Dr.  William  F. 
Ohanning  and  Moses  G.  Farmer  of  Boston  de- 
vised a  system  of  telegr^hio  fire  alarms,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Five  so 
OEdled  signal  circuits  were  extended  from  the 
city  hall  to  dififerent  parts  of  the  city,  and  in 
connection  with  these  were  staUoned  50  signal 
boxesattaohed  to  buildings  at  oonveoient  points. 
The  door  of  each  box  being  opened,  a  crank  is 
seen  wiUi  directions  &ft  the  number  of  times  it 
la  to  be  turned  to  convey  to  the  central  office 
the  number  <tf  the  station  and  district  From 
ih.9  oen^al  station  6  wires  called  alarm  drcnita 
connect  with  the  different  fire  bells  throughout 
Uie  titjy  the  faanuners  of  whidi,  run  by  weights, 
are  set  in  action  by  the  telegraph  itself  and 
strike  the  number  of  the  district  and  station  of 
the  alarm.  The  electric  current  is  excited  by  a 
magneto-electric  machine  whioh  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  pressure  of  the  water  with  which 
the  city  is  supdied,  and  the  same  power  is  em- 
ployed to  wind  up  the  weights  that  move  the 
Ml  tiammers.  The  bells  have  been  rang  as 
an  experiment  from  Portland  through  tiie  tele- 
gr^h  wires  extending  to  tiiat  place,  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  Just  as  the  Atlantio 
eaUe  oMsed  to  work  to  have  them  set  in  oper- 
ation fSrom  the  telegraphic  Nation  in  Lonaon. 
1^  fire  alarm  also  affords  an  inddenUd  pro- 
tection to  the  city  from  l^htning.  Lai^e  me- 
tallic snr&ces  bemg  placed  near  the  wires  at 
all  the  stations  and  connected  with  the  ground, 
a  stroke  of  U^tning  upon  the  wires  will  Imp 
across  to  these  oondnot(»«,  and  pass  harmlessly 


to  the  ground,  while  the  artificial  current  pos- 
sesses too  little  intensity  ever  to  overcome  the 
intervening  space,  and  continues  in  the  circuit. 
Similar  arrangements  are  provided  upon  many 
telegraph  line&  The  fire  alarm  telegraph  is 
also  employed  to  designate  the  exact  noon  by  a 
ungle  stroke  upon  the  bell  of  the  Old  South 
chorch,  an  exaot  chronometer  being  placed  in 
the  cirottit  and  arranged  so  as  to  pass  the  our* 
rent  at  IS  o'clock  predaely.  By  a  similar  ar- 
rangement in  London  a  lai^  ball  is  made  to 
drop  exactly  at  12  o'clock  from  a  pole  erecW 
in  the  Strand  by  the  action  of  a  oorrent  from 
the  royal  obs^atory.  The  same  thing  is  also 
done  at  Nelson's  monument,  £dinbn^)ji.  In 
Paris  a  cannon  is  fired  upon  a  similar  plan. 
Ohronometers  in  observatories  are  also  made  to 
run  synchronously  with  a  standard  instmment 
by  means  of  the  electric  current  connecting 
them  with  tliis. — The  application  of  the  tele- 
graph  to  the  determination  of  longitude  has 
been  described  in  the  article  Coast  Sitbvbt, 
vol.  V.  p.  897. — Upon  srane  railroads,  as  the 
Erie  road  especially,  the  telegraph  is  used  with 
great  advantage  fbr  regulating  the  running  of 
tr^na  team  the  different  stations,  and  it  is  found 
that  a  single  trat^  by  its  aid  may  safely  work 
up  to  tiie  usual  capacity  of  two  tracks. — ^In  nu- 
merous plaoes  tel^raphs  have  been  constructed 
for  private  purposes,  as  from  the  workshops  to 
the  offices  of  manufacturing  establishments; 
and  for  government  purposes  from  the  halls  of 
legislation  to  the  printing  offices,  thus  affording 
the  grefU^  £Eioilities  for  the  immediate  print- 
ing of  important  public  documents,  and  of 
speeches  while  these  are  in  course  of  delivery. 
A  system  of  telegraphs  for  the  use  of  lai^  cities 
has  been  recently  devised  by  Prof.  Wheatstone, 
by  whioh  a  company  will  lease  the  use  of  a 
small  wire  by  the  year  to  individuals.  For  dis- 
tances not  excee^g  20  m.  a  09Ppor  wire  no 
larger  than  a  ootton  thread  is  snmoient.  Hum* 
hen  of  these,  insulated  by  being  wound  with 
tliread,  tt  is  proposed  to  bring  togethv  into 
<«te  cord,  and  suspend  as  many  cuf  these  as 
may  be  required  from  strong  iron  wires  passed 
in  different  direotiona  through  a  city  upon 
the  houses.  The  latter,  communicating  with 
the  ground  at  numerous  points,  will  convey 
away  all  atinospherio  discharges  that  might 
otherwise  be  troublesome. — The  idea  of  a 
submarine  telegraph  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ceived by  several  of  the  earlier  electricians. 
Don  Francisco  Salva  is  sud  to  have  proposed 
one  as  early  as  1797  between  Barcelona  and 
Palma  in  the  island  of  Mfyorca.  Experimwts 
were  made  in  India  by  Dr.  O'Sbaughneasy  in 
188d  with  this  oltfect,  and  he  insulated  his  wires 
by  covering  them  with  tarred  yarn,  enclofdng 
them  in  ^t  rattan,  and  covering  this  again 
with  tarred  yam.   Prof.  Wheatstone  in  1640 

gave  it  as  bis  opinion  before  a  committee  of  the 
onse  of*  commons  that  a  sabmurine  oommuni- 
oation  between  England  and  France  wasprao- 
tioable.  Prot  Hone,  on  Oct.  18, 1842,  laid  a 
eopS«r  wire,  inanlated  by  meaaa  of  a  hen^ea 
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strand  eooted  with  tar,  i^teh,  and  India  mbbw; 
from  Ghivernor'B  island  to  the  Batteiyin  New 
York,  and  the  next  morning  was  beginning  to 
reoelTe  oonuniinioations  throagh  it,  when  the 
wire  was  oaught  in  the  anchor  of  a  vessel  get- 
ting under  weigh,  and  being  hauled  on  board 
was  robbed  of  a  considerable  portion  which 
tiie  nilora  carried  away.  It  was  to  avt^d  the 
risk  of  diatnrbaaee  that  Prof.  Horse  entered 
opoa  those  investinticms  which  led  to  his  dis- 
oorerT'  of  a  method  of  traumittang  the  onrrent 
aoross  a  bodj  of  water  hj  means  of  extendii^ 
tiie  wires  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  widw 
along  the  banks  on  each  side,  and  causing  the 
poles  to  terminate  each  pairoppoirite  each  other 
in  large  metallic  plates  in  uie  water,  Hr. 
Bamael  Oolt  Udd  a  sabmarine  cable  in  1648 
from  Coney  island  and  Fire  island,  at  the 
month  of  New  York  harbor,  np  to  the  city, 
and  operated  it  snooessftillj.  (See  Oolt,  Sah- 
ITBL.)  The  first  sabmarine  telegraph  wire  laid 
in  Europe  was  across  the  Rhine  from  Dentz  to 
Cologne,  a  distance  of  only  aboat  half  a  mile; 
it  was  insnlated  witii  gatta  percha,  and  laid  by 
lieat.  jKemens  of  the  royal  Pnusiaa  artillery. 
Thia  appears  to  have  been  the  first  ^>plioation  of 

Sttaperohatothispnipose,  thesnbstanoeilKnit 
It  time  first  b^mning  tfi  attract  attention. 
The  grand  attempts  to  connect  the  Enropean 
with  the  American  continent  by  laying  a  cable 
aoross  the  Atiantic,  commenced  in  1867  and 
perfected  Aug.  6,  1868,  have  been  noticed  in 
Ae  article  Fibld,  Ctbus  W.  Before  these  were 
andertftken  great  enoonragement  was  ^Ten  to 
the  enterprise  by  the  saccessfbl  experiments 
made  on  Oct.  9, 1656,  in  transmitting  distinct 
irignals  at  the  rate  of  910,  S41,  and  even  870  per 
minute  throngh  a  nmnber  of  connected  coils  of 
vires  insnlated  with  gntta  percha,  and  making 
a  total  length  of  abont  2,000  m.,  increased  to  a 
Tirtoal  dronit  of  8,800  m.  by  the  inten>OBition 
of  fine  wbea  at  the  Jdnings  of  the  coils.  The 
wirea  were  excited  through  the  magneto-electrio 
ooUfl  of  Hr.  Whitehonse,  and  the  signals  were 
leoeiTed  upon  tiie  ordinary  reoordii^;  ^iparatoa 
of  Prof.  Horse.  But  a  great  difitexoce  was 
afterward  experienced  in  tiie  working  of  the 
wires  when  snbmerged.  Before  the  laying  of 
tiie  cable  it  was  ascertsined  that  insrdated  wires 
acquire  a  new  character  when  snbmerged,  and 
instead  of  transmitting  the  ouirent  as  simple 
eondnctors,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  the  gatta  percha  corresponding  to  the 
glass,  the  inner  wire  to  the  interior  coating,  and 
the  iron  coating  or  the  fiaid  aarroanding  the 
cable  to  the  exterior  condnetisg  snr&oe,  and 
that  conseqoentiy  the  cable  must  be  chained 
tiuon^ont  the  entire  length  before  any  ef- 
f»ct  is  prodooed.  Among  otJber  interesting  phe- 
nomena, it  waa  obeerred  that  the  Toltalo  cQTrent 
is  not  transmitimi  so  rapidly  tlinMif^  smdi  a 
•ondactor  as  the  magneto^eotrio  current ;  tiiat 
several  distinct  impnlsee  may  pass  in  snooee- 
sion  at  the  same  time,  one  after  the  other, 
liiroagh  the  wire  within  oerli^  UmitB  witbont 
intarnreDoe;  and  that  altenwting  poattin  and 


n^ative  currents  are  transmitted  manytlmai 
more  rapidly  than  sucoesslTe  impulses  of  the 
same  character.  Aft«r  being  laid,  tiie  virm 
were  first  worked  by  the  Bomnkorff  indactioa 
coils  and  a  Smee's  b«ttery,  and  afterward  with 
a  Daniell  battery;  bat  the  cnrrent  was  for  the 
most  part  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  work  the 
most  aelioate  relay,  anseeptible  to  an  impnlae 
tiiat  can  hardly  be  penwved  on  the  tongne. 
The  edbet  wm  indicated  at  the  Newibnndtand 
station  by  the  defleethm  of  a  delkato  fftdvanom- 
eter,  and  at  Yalentia  in  Ireland  by  that  of  the 
reflecting  galvanometer  of  Prof.  William  Tium- 
son,  the  effect  <^  which  is  to  multiply  the  movo< 
ment  In  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  at- 
tached  to  a  very  delicate  magnetic  needle.  Thia 
ray  being  thrown  npon  a  suri^  at  some  dia. 
tance,  a  movement  of  the  needle,  that  is  other* 
wise  imperceptible,  m^  be  even  measured  apon 
a  graduated  scale.  The  transmitted  current 
was,  maoh  of  the  time  that  the  cable  oontioned 
in  action,  so  weak  that  every  expedient  of  this 
kind,  was  necessary  to  render  the  signals  per- 
ceptible. From  the  first  there  ^ipears  to  have 
been  a  defect  in  Hm  part  of  the  cable  laid  to- 
mrd  tiie  Irish  shore,  and  this  caused  a  tem- 
intermption  of  the  oranmnnications  that 
between  tiie  ships,  and  excdted  nradi 
for  the  resdt  of  the  enterprise  until  these 
were  soon  renewed ;  and  it  is  generally  believ- 
ed that  the  very  imperfect  signals  and  variable 
eonditions  of  the  cable  daring  the  time  that 
ngnals  passed  throagh  it  from  Aag.  18  to  Sept. 
1  were  attributable  to  this  original  defect,  at 
least  as  the  main  cause.  During  this  time  129 
messages  were  sent  from  Yalentia  to  New- 
foundland, and  871  from  Aug.  10  in  tiie  other 
direction.  The  number  of  wOTds  in  the  former 
direction  were  1,474,  and  in  the  latter  8,886. 
The  message  from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  presi- 
dent the  United  States,  oonristing  of  99 
worda,  oeoni^  In  its  receipt  at  Kewftnmdland 
67  minutes.  The  rate  of  veeeption  of  messages 
at  the  two  stations  was  howemr  very  variable, 
tiie  signals  being  <rften  nuintdl^ble  and  re- 
quiring several  repetitions.  Tiie  retardation 
consequent  upon  the  phencmiena  of  induction, 
incident  to  tl^  wire  assaming  the  character  of 
a  Leyden  jar,  was  considered  by  W.  T.  Heeley, 
tel^aph  engineer,  of  London,  so  great  that  m 
the  most  perfect  «ihle  acro«  the  Atlantic  no 
more  than  4  words  per  minute  under  the  most 
fevorable  circumstances  could  be  transmitted 
on  the  plan  of  the  dots  and  lines;  but  if  a  tet- 
ter ooQid  be  indicated  by  one  or  two  signals, 
tiie  rate  of  course  would  be  proportionally  in- 
ereased.  The  feebleness  of  the  current  Ihroi^h 
the  cable  In  ctmaeqnence  of  any  defect  renderod 
Ha  working  liable  to  be  Inturnpted  by  the  nat- 
ural CDtruitB  of  aleotridty  in  the  earth,  which 
by  induction  exdte  In  an  insulated  wire  cur- 
rents moving  in  a  contrary  direction  to  their 
own,  and  overcome  any  artifldsl  electricity  of 
little  fbroe  in  the  conductor.  The  changes  In 
tbe  natural  enrrmts  from  porftivjs  to  nc^pattva 
«id  ba^  again  xu^  be  often  miatiikaD  fiMT  UwM 
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tawsmitted  from  tfee  opposite  station.  Witii 
perfect  uualatioa  the  natural  oarrenta  vcKild 
in  general  be  overcome  bj  the  greater  power 
of  the  batt«7.  On  the  &ilare  of  the  cable  to 
otHnmaiiieate  intelligible  signals,  everj  efibrt 
vaa  made  to  aeoertain  the  exact  cause  with  a 
view  of  xemedTing  the  defect  if  possible.  The 
most  able  deetriduns  irara  sent  to  Yalenti% 
and  the  most  powerful  batteries,  as  well  as  the 
great  magnetop-eleoferie  machine  of  Ur.  Henlej, 
were  applied  to  test  tiie  condition  of  the  cable. 
On  OotSO,  in  the  ooorse  of  these  trials,  a  oom- 
mnnioation  was  received  at  Valeotia  and  im- 
perfectly read  as  follows:  "Two  hundred  and 
forty  t-  k  DanieUs  now  in  oironit." 

These  were  the  last  intelligible  signals  trana* 
mltted  through  the  wires,  and  it  afterward  ap- 
peared that  the  full  message  was :  "  Two  hun- 
dred and  f(H*ty  trays  and  seventy-two  liquid 
Daniells  now  in  circoit."  The  power  thos  em- 
ployed was  more  than  1,000  times  what  would 
be  required  in  an  ordinarily  well  insulated  ood- 
dnotorto  ^ve  perfect  rignals  to  tiie  mirror  gtl- 
Tanometer;  and  the  hopelesniesa  of  finrther 
attempts  to  transmit  through  the  cable  waa 
snwrent  mdesa  tbe  £uilty  points  ooold  be  re* 
paired.  The  report  of  Mr.  Henley  of  Sept.  80, 
1858L  to  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
gr^h  company,  is  fall  of  interesting  infor- 
mation as  to  tiie  methods  employed  and  the 
principles  involved  in  these  experiments.  To 
the  end  of  the  cable  a  voltuo  battery  was  con- 
nected by  one  of  its  poles,  a  galvanometer  was 
placed  in  the  (srcnit,  and  the  other  pole  was 
connected  with  the  earth.  The  onrrent  being 
then  transmitted,  the  resistance  it  meets  is  ta- 
^oated  by  the  dofleotioD  of  the  nlvanometer. 
The  comparative  resistance  oi  we  cable  and 
that  of  a  given  fine  copper  wire  being  known, 
which  foiK  one  of  No.  40  gauge  may  m  aa  176 
to  1,  and  the  degrees  of  deflection  caused  by 
the  cable  btaag  acouratelj  read,  with  bat< 
teries  of  dlflbrmt  degrees  of  strength,  the  pro- 
osssas  are  repeated  with  coils  of  &ie  wire,  the 
Iffiigth  of  whiah  is  added  to  or  diminished  until 
the  readings  of  the  galvanometer  exactly  coin- 
cide in  every  case  with  those  noted  when  it 
was  connected  with  the  cable.  Hie  length  of 
the  fine  wire  will  then  ^e  tiiat  of  the  cable 
to  the  extrane  end  of  the  oireuit,  or  to  the 
poiat  where  the  battery  current  leaves  it  to 
return  through  the  earth.  By  this  metiiod 
chiefly  the  electricians  came  to  the  oondoaion 
that  the  &ult  in  the  cable  was  about  279  m., 
or  not  more  than  800  m.,  from  Yalentia ;  and 
they  also  infbited  tiliat  the  wire  was  not  sepa- 
ratod,  inasmuch  as  obscure  signals  were  re- 
ceived through  it  from  the  other  station.  This^ 
and  the  establishment  of  a  onmut  throng^ 
tiie  wire  and  back  by  the  euth,  also  proved 
that  the  copper  wire  could  not  at  the  £iulty 
pUwe  have  come  in  contact  with  the  iron  cov- 
ering of  the  ci^e.  The  impossibility  of  nua- 
ing  the  cable  from  de^  water  without  break- 
fa^  it  rendered  any  attempt  to  remedy  tlie  d»- 
ftot  hopeless.  FortloM  of  flu  fliUe  in  TOx^ 


bay  on  tibe  Ailantio  dde  were  reoovarod  In 

I860,  and  in  the  short  time  that  it  had  been 
submerged  the  iron  oovering  was  found  to  be 
much  ^ten  by  rust,  so  as  sometimes  to  off 
as  the  cable  was  hauled  in.  In  those  parts 
that  were  wrapped  witii  tarred  yam  the  iron 
wires  were  preserved  bright  and  free  from 
nut  The  gutta  percha  and  copper  wires 
aeemed  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  when  the 
cable  was  laid.  The  cost  (tf  the  Atlantic  cable 
was  as  fbllows :  for  3,000  m.  at  $486  per  mile, 
$1,213,600 ;  for  10  m.  at  $1,260  per  mile,  $12,- 
600;  and  for  26  m.  shore  ends  at  the  same 
price,  $31,260 ;  making  altogether  $1,266,260. 
The  expenditures  of  the  company  np  to  Dec 
1,  1868,  had  amomited  to  $1,834,600.— After 
t^e  fitilure  of  this  great  enterprise  tbe  attention 
of  some  telegraphers  was  directed  to  tbe  prac- 
ticability of  extending  a  cable  across  the  At- 
lantic from  Labrador  to  Scotland,  by  way  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Farde  islands.  The 
Tonte  is  about  1,800  m.  long,  and  would  present 
no  contdnuons  lengtii  of  submarine  cable  for  a 
greater  distance  than  that  between  Labrador 
and  Greralaod,  which  is  about  600  m.  Ur.  T. 
P.  Shsffher,  of  the  United  States,  had  obtained 
in  1864  from  the  king  ot  Denmark  a  concession 
of  exclusive  rights  in  Qreoilandf  Iceland,  and 
the  Faroe  islands  for  this  purpose.  Failing  to 
interest  the  government  of  the  United  St^es. 
Mr.  Shaffher  chartered  a  vessel  and  suled 
from  Boston,  Aug.  29, 1869,  to  make  tbe  pre- 
liminary surveys  at  his  own  expense.  After  his 
arrival  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  project  was 
brought  before  the  British  government,  and  in 
June,  1860,  a  steamer  of  the  royal  navy  was 
despatched  to  take  the  deep  sea  soundings,  and 
a  private  steam  yacht  was  also  sent  to  examine 
the  landing  places  for  the  cables  and  the  pro- 
posed ovenuid  routes.  Ur^  Shaflher  with  tiiia 
oxpedUion  ag^  visited  the  islands  and  the  in- 
terior of  Greenland,  and  it  is  aaid  that  a  repmrt 
&vorable  to  the  roote  was  carried  back  to  En^ 
land.  Ko  further  stqie  however  have  yet  been 
taken  for  establishing  this  line,  and  the  {hos- 
pects  of  its  being  oonstrocted  are  not  enconi> 
aging.  The  feilure  of  a  number  of  snbmarin« 
Imes,  some  of  which  are  named  below,  causes 
great  distrust  as  to  the  practicability  of  keep- 
ing up  a  telegrsphio  communication  across  the 
Atlantio  with  the  knowledge  and  resources  at 
present  available ;  and  the  whole  subject  was 
gwerally  regarded  as  abandoned,  when,  in  Feb. 
1662,  Mr.  Oyrus  W.  Field  again  visited  London 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  tbo  ori^nal  en- 
terprise. He  there  receivod  from  l^ssrs.  Glassi 
XUiot^  and  oo.,  maBU&ctnrers  of  most  of  the 
nbmarine  caUee  that  have  becu  made,  fiivmv 
able  pr(n>outikmB  for  furnishing  and  laying  a 
good  and  dnraUe  cable,  in  the  practicability  o£ 
which  they  Aowed  their  oonfldenoe  by  oS&dng 
to  share  the  risk.  The  cable  which  lau 
tor  the  Frendi  government  between  Franoe 
and  Algeria,  620  m.  in  length  they  state,  is  in 
pwtoet  and  anoeee^  working;  wder,  under 
water     de«p  at  any  betweea^awjbondland 
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and  Ireland;  and  thej  refer  to  the  following 
list  of  cables  maaafaotnred  and  laid  down  hj 
them,  all  of  which,  except  three  short  linea, 
broken  bj  ahips'  anohora,  are  in  saooeaafal 
operation: 
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•  SIrud.  t  StMl  Mmad  wUk  kmp. 

The  line  feom  Malta  to  Alexandria  is  laid  in  sec- 
tions by  direction  of  the  British  government ;  the 
mannfactnrerB  would  have  preferred  to  make 
it  a  single  continuous  line.  The  gntta  percha 
company  of  London  also  express  full  confidence 
in  the  snoeessful  working,  .and  their  readiness 
to  guarantee  this,  of  one  of  their  manufacture. 
England  is  connected  Vith  the  continent  by  7 
sabraarine  cables.  The  line  from  Dover  to 
Ostend,  laid  in  1852,  is  75  m.  long,  and  contains 
6  wires.  The  lines  1^  in  the  Blade  sea  in 
1860,  for  OMomnnieation  between  the  Orimee 
and  Oon8tantinopl&  were  in  two  sections,  one 
ftom  Oonstantinople  to  Yama,  200  m.  long, 
and  one  from  Yama  to  Balaklava,  160  m. 
These  contained  bat  one  wire  each.  Their  cost 
when  laid  was  £22,000,  and  they  worked  with 
complete  success.  In  1857  a  line  was  laid,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £126,000,  from  Malta  to  OorAi  in 
the  Mediterranean,  on  which  400  m.  of  cable 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  Atlantic  route 
was  paid  out  This  is  reported  to  have  failed. 
The  Dnteh  lud  down  a  cable  in  1861  between 
Batavia  and  Singapore,  a  distance  of  660  m. ; 
and  after  conveying  a  few  messages  it  was 
several  times  broken  by  anchors  or  coral  reefs, 
and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  English  gov- 
ernment a  few  years  rinoe  attempted  the  ee- 
tabliahmeat  of  a  line  thronrii  the  Bed  sea  to 
orameot  the  telegraphs  in  India  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  This  proved  entirely 
nnauccessfnl,  never  conveying  even  a  single 
message  throughout,  and  the  pnjjeot  was  aban- 
doned, although  the  government  had  given 
a  enarantee  of  44  per  cent  on  £1,000,000  for 
huf  a  oentnry.  AprctJeottooonneotFahnonth 
jn  England  inth  Gibraltar  was  abaadmwd  aftw 


the  cable  had  been  made  for  this  purpose  at  a 
cost  of  £400,000.  All  these  failures  are  ex- 
plained chiefly  through  the  neglect  of  the  par- 
ties employed  in  laying  the  cables,  and  in  no 
case  through  insnperable  natural  obstacles. 
The  Atlantic  cable  was  no  doubt  ori^pnally  de- 
fective, and  was  iqjored  beude,  first  m  the  way 
In  which  it  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  after- 
ward in  the  handling,  and  finally  in  the  l^ing. 
Its  weight  waa  about  Id  cwt.  per  mile.  Some 
of  the  earlier  cables  were  maoh  heavier— even 
T  tons  per  mile.  For  cables  to  lie  in  deep  wa- 
ter, where  no  disturbance  from  anchora,  cur- 
rents, or  drifting  materials  is  likely  to  reach 
them,  great  weight  beyond  that  required  to 
sink  them  is  considered  of  no  especial  advan- 
tage, and  the  heavy  iron  coating  is  found  to  be 
altogether  useless;  but  near  the  shore  cables 
of  greater  strength  and  weight  are  required  to 
witnstand  the  distorbiog  causes  to  which  they 
are  exposed. — The  principles  of  the  electric 
telegraph  are  treated  in  many  of  the  works  on 
electricity,  and  the  ablest  paperanpon  this  anb- 
Jeot  by  the  most  eminent  electridana  are  found 
m  the  TolnmeB  of  the  transactions  of  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  Xhirope.  Of  the  works  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject  may  be  named 
"The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  with  Beports 
to  Congress,"  by  A.  Vail  (Philadelphia,  1846); 
"  The  Electric  Telegraph,  its  History  and  Prog- 
ress," by  Edward  Eighton,  0.  E.,  a  number 
of  Weale's  series  (London,  1862);  "Historical 
Sketdi  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  by  A.  Jones 
(New  York,  1662);  "The  Electro-Magnetic  Tel- 
egraph" byL.Tnmbull  (PhUadelphia,  1868); 
"  The  Telegraph  Manual,"  by  TaL  P.  Shaffiier 
(New  York,  1869) ;  and  "  History,  Theory,  and 
Practice  of  the  Mectrio  Telegr^b,"  by  George 
B.Pre8cott  (Boston,  1869). 

TELEEY,  or  Tbleki,  LUzLd,  oonqt,  a  Hun- 
garian patriot,  bom  in  Pesth,  Feb.  11, 1811, 
died  there  in  the  night  of  May  7-8, 1861.  Be- 
lon^ng  to  a  femily  distinguished  by  its  posses- 
sions and  connections  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, as  well  as  by  political  and  literary 
merits,  he  early  prepared  nimself  for  a  politicij 
career,  studying  at  Pesth  and  Fatak,  gained  a 
reputation  for  rare  attainments,  cootaibuted  to 
political  and  miscellaneous  periodicals,  and  in 
1837  was  elected  a  correqwnaing  member  of  the 
Hungarian  academy,  of  which  his  half  brother 
Count  Joseph  Teleky  (bom  1790,  died  1866), 
.  tiie  author  of  the  great  history  of  "  The  Age  of 
the  Hunyadys,"  was  the  president.  In  1842  he 
published  his  Kegyenm  ("Favorite^Oi  <t  drama, 
which  has  nnce  suocesafolly  maint^ted  itselif 
on  the  stage.  Having  been  for  some  yeara  a 
menHb&e  <n  the  diet  <n  Transylvania,  he  in  1848 
took  his  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  that  of 
Presburg,  where  he  soon  became  prominent 
for  his  eloquence,  boldness,  decided  oppouti<at 
to  the  rule  of  Mettomioh,  and  a  consistent  ad- 
vocacy of  liberal  reforms.  He  subsequently 
became  president  of  the  "  Opposition  Club"  at 
Pesth;  and  on  the  advent  ofhis  party  to  power 
in  1848  he  was  eleoted  to  the  reonanized  fiooBa 
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of  representadres,  in  which  he  sided  with  the 
radicals.  In  Sept  1848,  he  was  sent  as  envoy 
of  the  Hnnearian  government  to  Paris,  where 
hepoblished  Xtf&on  droit  de  la  Smgria  (1840), 
and  zealously  bnt  vainly  strove  to  gain  the  reo- 
ognition  by  the  French  government  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Hungary,  on  its  proclamation  at 
Debreczin.  Aiter  the  close  of  the  Hnngarian 
war,  residing  alternately  in  Farts,  Brossels, 
and  Geneva,  he  continned  active  in  ronsing 
the  sympathies  of  the  western  nations  for  the 
oanse  of  his  conntry  by  oontribntiona  to  the 
^ress,  and  in  securing  by  personal  representa- 
tions the  mond  mpport  of  men  of  high  stand- 
ing. He  gained  ea^  aooeas  to  the  Fr«ioh 
ooort,  daring  the  war  of  1809  was  a  member 
of  the  Hungarian  national  committee  in  Italy, 
and  toward  the  olose  of  the  following  year 
secretly  repured  to  Dresden.  Here  be  was 
arrested  by  the  Saxon  police,  and  surrendered 
to  the  Austrian  government,  who  10  years  be- 
fore had  sentenced  him  to  death.  The  changed 
condition  of  affairs  in  that  empire,  however, 
made  the  execution  of  the  sentence  a  political 
imposnbility,  and  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
in  a  personal  interview  with  the  prisoner  (Deo. 
81, 1880),  restored  him  to  fibcoty  on  the  promise 
of  severiug  his  connection  with  the  Hnngwlan 
refhgees  and  of  abstidning  for  a  time  from  po- 
Uticfu  agitation.  The  returned  exile  was  t»- 
oeived  by  his  ooontrymen  with  the  liveliest 
demonstrations,  and  was  soon  elected  by  bis 
former  constituents  to  the  newly  convoked 
house  of  representatives.  The  diet  was  opened 
April  6, 1861,  and  the  leader  of  the  more  mod- 
erate supporters  of  the  laws  of  1848,  Francis 
Deik,  prepared  an  address  to  the  monarch,  on 
which  the  debates  were  to  open  on  Hay  8. 
Teleky,  the  leader  of  the  radioals,  who  opposed 
any  measnre  looking  like  a  recognition  of 
Francis  Joseph  as  king  of  Hnngary,  and  any 
advances  on  the  part  of  the  house  toward  a 
compromise,  prepared  an  elaborate  and  states- 
manlike disooune  on  the  aitnadon,  in  wpowtion 
to  the  address.  This  discoorse  was  fonn^  on 
his  dedc,  on  the  morning  ot  the  8th,  and  near 
it  on  the  floor  the  dead  body  of  the  writer, 
{nerced  by  a  pistol  ball.  Doubts  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  hie  almost  revolutionary  policy, 
Bcruples  concerning  his  word  of  honor  pledged 
to  the  emperor,  and  bodily  suffering  are  be- 
lieved to  have  induced  him  to  commit  suicide. 
When  the  president  of  the  honse  announced 
the  catastrophe,  several  of  Its  members  burst 
into  tears  and  the  session  was  suspended.  The 
debate  on  the  address  was  commenced  later, 
and  after  a  protracted  contest  De&k's  propo- 
sition was  carried. 

TELBBCAOHUS,  a  Greek  prince  of  the  heroic 
ajn,  the  aon  of  JTifaam  and  Pend<^.  When 
in;^8es  went  to  Troy,  Telemaehns  was  an  in- 
ftnt,  and  in  hia  Cither's  absence  he  grew  nearly 
to  manhood.  About  the  time  that  the  gods 
had  decreed  Hie  father's  return  home  the  son 
made  an  munoces^  endeavor  to  ^ect  the 
troublesome  suitors  for  his  motliw's  hand,  and 


then  set  out  to  seek  information  of  his  long 
absent  parent.  Aooompanied  by  IGnerva,  who 

had  assumed  the  appearimoe  of  Mentor,  a  £uth- 
fnl  friend  of  liis  father,  he  visited  Pylos  and  Spar- 
ta, and  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor  and 
Menelans.  From  Sparta  Telemaehns  returned 
home,  and  on  his  arrival  found  his  fkther  with 
the  swineherd  Eummus,  disguised  as  a  beggar. 
Their  mutual  reoognition  followed  immediate- 
ly, the  suitors  were  slain  or  driven  out,  and  Te- 
lemaehns accompanied  his  father  to  tiie  aged 
I^rtea.  He  ia  called  by  difibrent  authors  the 
fiKther  of  Latinns,  and  the  founder  of  the  town 
of  Olusinm  in  Etrnria. 

TELEOSAURUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  crocodile 
ians  of  the  secondary  epoch  established  by 
Geoffroy,  differing  from  the  living  crocodiles  in 
having  biconcave  vertebree.  The  general  form 
of  the  cranium  was  that  of  the  gavials;  the 
nostrils  opened  anteriorly  at  the  end  of  the 
mozzle  and  posteriorly  on  a  level  with  the  jn< 
gal  arch ;  the  lower  Jaw  was  spoon-shaped  at 
the  end,  with  teeth  on  the  sides  like  caninetu 
the  other  teeth  being  small,  eqnal,  conical,  and 
adapted  for  seizing  a  fish  prey ;  the  body  was 
protected  by  lai^r  and  more  solid  plates,  the 
anterior  limbs  were  analler,  and  the  postericnr 
more  fin-like  than  in  the  present  orooodiliaDs. 
The  staata  which  enclose  their  ranains  indicate 
a  marine  habitat,  and  their  habits  were  prob- 
ably thcne  of  the  gavials.  The  genus  has  been 
divided  by  modem  palieontologists  into  several 
subgenera,  as  given  by  Vicbat.  In  the  lias  is 
found  my$triotaurvi  (E!aup),  having  a  very 
long  muzzle,  flattened  head,  and  eyes  directed 
upward.  The  T.  (M.)  Chapmanni  (K6u\g}, 
from  the  upper  lias  of  Yorkshire,  England,  is 
described  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
ofl768;  theTertebrfewere64, 16 beingdorsaL 
and  the  teeth  about  70  in  eacdi  jaw ;  some  of 
the  dermal  plates  were  8-^  inches  in  their  trans- 
verse diameter;  it  attained  a  length  of  about 
13  feet.  Maorotjxmdyhu  (H.  de  Meyer)  had 
longer  vertebrae  and  the  S-shaped  femur  not 
longer  than  the  1^;  fdagoaaunu  (Bronn)  had 
the  eyes  more  widely  sqiarated,  a  uiwter  qynw 
physia  of  tiie  lower  Jaw,  and  the  anterior  limba 
relatively  small.  The  name  has  been  generally 
restricted  to  the  species  found  in  the  oolite^ 
especially  the  T.  CadomentiM  (Et.  Qaofir.),  or 
crocodile  of  Oaen,  from  the  limestone  of  Nor- 
mandy. This  is  characterized  by  large  orbits 
near  together,  a  flattened  muzzle  S  times  as 
long  as  wide,  very  long  transverse  processes  of 
the  dorsal  vertebra,  and  thick  rectangular 
scales  forming  10  regular  series,  each  oontun- 
ing  16  or  16;  it  must  have  attained  a  length 
of  20  feet.  Other  genera  are  glemhyorhfmckut^ 
aeiodwi,  and  gjuuhoimmu  of  H.  de  Hoyer. 
The  T.  hngvrottiriM  (fit  Geoffir.)  was  found  in 
tbe  kimmc«idge  strata  of  Havre  and  Honfleui^ 
and  desoribed^  Ouvier  in  his  OmmeMfom^i^ 

TELESCOPE  (Gr.  njX»,  fer,  and 
view),  an  optical  instrument  designed  to  aid 
the  eye  in  viewing  distant  otfjeots,  causing 
ttiem  to  vepiat  magnified  by  eolai^^ng  tiia 
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angle  nader  irhiob  they  are  aeen,  and  at  the 
aame  time  iucreadng  their  brightness  by  ool- 
leddng  into  the  eye  a  greater  nnmber  of  rays 
than  would  naturuly  enter  it.  To  this  insbm- 
ment  ve  are  indebted  for  almoet  every  item  of 
our  knowledge  reBpeotioff  the  ^^ricu  4>pear- 
anoe  at  the  luarauy  bodieB,  while  to  the  nsTi- 
gator,  the  exidoror,  and  the  en^eer.  it  is  a  pow- 
er£kii  and  often  indtopensable  Mxiliary,  either 
as  an  instroment  of  research  or  when  adapted 
to  instraments  <^  observation. — The  general 
ooDBtmction  of  the  telescope  \&  based  apon  the 
well  known  property  possessed  by  a  convex  lens 
or  concave  mirror,  of  qonver^ng  to  a  focas  the 
rays  of  light  falling  upon  it  from  any  object,  and 
of  forming  at  that  focos  an  image  of  the  object 
Itself.  Tms  image  may  be  rendered  visible,  as 
in  the  camera  obsoora,  by  interposing  at  the 
foens  a  white  screen,  a  plate  of  groand  glass, 
or,  stiU  more  strikingly,  a  clond  <u  lij^t  smoke 
within  whidi  the  image  vlll  vgiftax  Baq>ended. 
But  if  the  r^rs  be  allowed  to  proceed  without 
iaternmtion,  and  the  eye  be  plaeed  in  the  axia 
of  the  lens  or  mirror  and  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  focns,  the  image  will  be  seen  more  dis- 
tinetly  tiian  before ;  and  if  ^e  focus  be  nearer 
to  the  eye  than  to  the  lens,  the  apparent  di- 
mensions of  the  image  will  be  greater  than  the 

S parent  dimemdons  of  the  object  itself.  This  is 
e  Amplest,  though  not  the  common  form  of 
the  telescope.  Usaally  a  seoood  lens,  of  shorter 
focos  than  the  first,  is  introduced  near  the  im- 
age, the  effect  of  which  is  to  inorease  still  ftu> 
ther  the  ^parent  magnitude  of  the  object; 
and  thns  is  ooostitated  the  ordinal^  telescope, 
which,  in  its  elementary  oonstmction,  cousuta 
of  an  "olgect  glass"  or  "ol^ject  mirror,"  of  aa 
lai^  dimendona  as  praotioable,  and  an  "eye 
lens,'*  which  enablea  the  eye  to  reouve  &e  im- 
age under  the  greatest  prawoable  angle.  The 
ocijeot  glass  is  always  necessarily  convex,  and 
the  mirror  concave,  but  the  eye  glass  may  be 
either ;  if  convex,  it  is  placed  at  the  proper 
distenoe  beyond  the  foona,  and,  the  rays  hav- 
ing crossed,  the  image  then  appears  inverted; 
Ti  concave,  as  in  the  common  opera  glass,  it  is 
placed  within  the  focus,  and  oqjects  i4>pear  in 
their  natural  position.  The  magniMog  power 
of  the  instrument  is  measured  by  dividing  the 
focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  by  that  of  the 
eye  piece;  the  illuminating  power  dependa 
mainly  on  the  size  of  the  ol^tglass^Engiish 
writers  are  find  of  alle^ng  that  the  teleaoi^ 
was  oerUunly  known  toSt^^ Bacon  and  used 
by  Digges  before  the  17th  century,  but  the  first 
really  aeflnite  aoooonte  <^  the  mvention  date 
frcoa  tbelatter  mvt  of  the  year  1608.  Uagnif^^- 
ing  lenses  had  tong  been  known,  and  even  the 
compound  microscope  had  been  invented  by  the 
Jensens  nearly  20  years  before  this  date — a  dis* 
covery  which  has  somewhat  embarrassed  the 
study  of  the  question  before  us  from  confdsion 
of  the  by  no  means  explicit  terms  with  which 
both  insbniments  are  described.  But  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the  honor  of  having 
■Bade  the  first  telesoope  belongs  to  one  of  two 


individnals,  Hans  lipperah^,  a  speotaole 
maker  in  Middelburg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz, 
called  also  Uetius,  a  native  of  Alkmaar.  The 
former  of  these,  on  Oet  92, 1608,  presented  to 
his  government  three  instnunoits  with  which 
"one  could  see  things  at  a  dutanoe,"  applying 
at  the  same  time  for  a  "protection"  or  other 
equivalent  for  a  patent  Hetins  made  a  similar 
present  and  a  umilar  application  later  in  the 
same  month,  but  said  that  be  had  manufactured 
such  instraments  two  years  before.  It  has 
been  frequently  stated  that  Zaoharias  Jausen 
also  invented  ute  telescope  more  than  a  year 
later;  but  the  evidence  adduced  only  provea, 
according  to  Olbers,  that  he  made  telescopes 
which  ma^  have  been  imitated  from  those  of 
Uppersheim;  and  this  ia  the  more  likely  as 
both  were  spectacle  makers  in  the  same  city, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  pnblio  trans- 
action with  the  latter  could  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  Jansen.  The  atten^)t  was  made 
by  die  states-general,  it  is  said,  to  retain  to 
themaelves  the  knowledge  of  this  invention, 
whose  importance  in  war  was  at  once  perceived 
by  Prince  Maurice ;  but  it  is  also  sua  ai^  be- 
lieved that  the  Prench  ambassador  soon  soo- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  them  an  order  for 
two  telescopes  for  his  own  government.  It  ia 
certain  that  the  report  of  the  invention  soon 
spread  abroad,  and  the  new  and  wonderful  in- 
struments found  their  way  to  Z<ondon,  Paris, 
and  even  Venice.  But  by  no  person  in  any 
city  was  the  idea  more  eagerly  welcomed,  or 
its  great  importance  more  quickly  reoogniz^ 
than  by  Galileo,  then  visiting  at  the  last  named 

Slaoe.  He  was  evidently  willing,  at  a  later 
ay,  to  be  thon^t  the  suond  inventw,  gnidbd 
(»Uy  b7  *Q  nnoortain  rumor;  but  it  is  reported 
by  some  that  he  actually  saw  one  of  the  Dutch 
telescopes,  and  Hnyghena,  referring  to  the 
matter,  declared  that  the  man  who  could  in- 
vent  the  telesoope  unguided  by  chance  would 
be  more  than  mortal.  Whether  seeing  the  in- 
strument or  not,  however,  his  sagacious  intel- 
lect fully  ^preciated  the  great  scientific  value 
of  the  invention ;  and  returning  to  Padua  with 
some  lenses,  he  immediately  began  to  improve 
upon  what  he  had  seen,  if  not  to  experiment 
independently,  under  guidance  of  the  mere  re- 
port, and  be  soon  found  a  better  and  more  cer- 
tain result  than  had  been  chanced  upon  by  the 
ori^jial  inventor.  He  made  a  leaden  tube,  and 
fitted  at  one  extremity  a  plano-eonvex  lens  for 
object  glass,  and  at  the  other  a  anitable  plano- 
concave for  eye  piece.  Thi^  his  first  tekwopei 
magnified  only  three  times:  he  then  made  an- 
other of  more  than  double  this  power,  and  soon 
after,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  80,  the  "  Tus- 
can artist"  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
heavens,  where  his  first  discoveries  excited 
more  wonder  than  that  of  the  "  optic  glass"  it- 
self. The  popular  curiosity  excited  by  both  was 
80  great,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  ho  was 
compelled  night  after  night,  though  wearied,  to 
stand  by  his  glass  to  show  its  wonderful  per- 
fonnanosB  to  the  ourioQs.  But  we  can  scarcely 
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form  8  conception  of  tlie  fmportanco  to  totenoe 
Ot  the  new  invcoitioii.  The  phases  of  Vftons, 
goeetloned  hitherto,  were  revealed  to  sight: 
ttie  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  oblong  shape  of 
Etatnm  vere  distinotl;'  seen;  the  Innar  moan- 
tfuns  were  measared ;  spots  were  fonod  npon 
the  snn's  disk ;  the  milky  way  was  resolved  into 
stars ;  and  on  every  side  paths  were  opened  for 
entering  npon  new  and  mOre  oorrect  views  of 
tiie  constitQtion  of  the  nniverse.  In  1609,  the 
same  year  in  which  Oalileo's  telesoopee  were 
made,  others  found  their  way  into  England^  and 
were  soon  songht  after' with  an  andit^  'that 
was  fldmolated  by  the  report  of  Kutiot's  dis- 
coveries. This  yonng  astronomer,  with  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  no  whit  inferior  to  GalUeo*s,  made 
drawings  c^the  moon,  discovered  the  satellites 
of  Jap»er,  and  observed  tiie  ^ots  npon  the 
sun.  The  new  "  cylinders,"  as  they  w««  called, 
«%re  soon  in  general  nse,  amd  smatears  were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  new  aspects  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  especially  of  the  moon,  where 
l^ey  foond  Inminons  points  "  like  starres"  ap- 
pearing separated  from  the  main  illaminated 
portion  of  tiie  new  moon,  and  where,  as  one 
expresses  himself,  **the  whole  brimme  along 
lookea  like  nnto  the  description  of  coasts  in  the 
Dutch  bookes  of  voyages."  Telescopes  were 
also  expmed  for  sale  in  Faiia  in  the  early  part 
of  the  same  year.— It  is  generally  supposed,  in 
tiie  ttbaeaica  <^  avidenoe  to  the  eontnnr,  that 
tiiese  first  telescopes  were  all,  like  Galileo's, 
made  witJi  a  concave  eye  lens,  a  constmotion  in 
which,  as  has  been  said  already,  objects  appear 
in  their  natural  po^on,  bnt  with  a  very  lim- 
ited field  of  view.  Kepler,  in  1611,  siu^ested 
tiie  nse  of  a  convex  eye  lens ;  bnt  the  first  ac- 
tual «>plicatlon  of  one  was  made  by  the  oapn- 
ehin  Sotiyrle  de  Rheita,  who  describes  it  in  his 
work  Oeulu$  Enoch  «t  Elia  (1646).  This  eye 
lens  gives  a  much  larger  field  of  view,  bnt  shows 
objects  inverted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gal- 
ilean telescope  possessed  the  advantage  of 
greater  distinctness  and  brightnesa  than  was 
found  in  the  "  astronomloaf"  form.  It  was. 
fanagined  by  some  that  a  sort  of  interfermoe  of 
rays  took  plttce  at  the  crossing  point,  and  at 
flrat  ^^t,  and  while  the  tnie  osose  of  the  in- 
dirtinotnees  was  unknown,  the  opinion  appear- 
ed plausible.  Even  as  late  as  1776,  the  elder 
Herschel  tfaon^t  it  worth  while  to  disprove 
this  idea  by  an  aotnal  experiment,  devised  with 
his  characteristic  ingenuity.  T!hA  true  cause 
of  the  advantage  of  the  Galilean  form  is  now 
known  to  lie  in  the  partial  oompensatlon  by 
negative  eye  piece  of  the  aberrations  cansed 
by  the  object  glass,  the  result  being  in  this  case 
the  difference,  while  in  the  astrcmomical  tele- 
scope it  is  the  sum,  of  the  aberrations  of  the 
two  lenses.  Bheita  invented  also  the  binocular 
or  double  telescope,  a  oonstmotion  whiedi  fre- 
quently reonrs  afterward,  bnt  always  aa  a  thing 
of  onriosity  rather  Uian  in  praotioal  utility  untu 
in  modem  days,  as  the  double  op«n  ^asa  or 
loipiette,  it  hu  beoome  serviceable  in  reoon- 
noissanoes,  terresbial  and  celestlal.-^nie  veiy 


first  attempts  to  gsfai  lUBgidQriDg  power  and 
light,  by  «a\axf^  the  object  gluses  of  t^ 
scopes,  revealed  a  most  unexpected  and  for- 
midable obstacle.  It  was  found  that  all  ob- 
jects speared  strongly  tinged  with  prisnuttio 
colors.  This  ob^aole  remained  nnexplained 
until  the  time  of  Newton,  and  unoonqneored 
more  than  half  a  century  longer;  and  the  final 
victory  over  it  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  the 
mat  achievements  of  the  human  intellect. 
Bnt  if  at  the  time  insurmountable,  it  did  not 
prove  unavirfdable,  for  it  was  ascertained  that 
by  making  the  focal  distonoe  of  the  object 
mas  very  great  in  prtHKntimi  to  the  diameter, 
uie  oolond  fHnges  oowd  be  redneed  so  as  to 
become  praeticaUy  imperceptible.  Em)rmoua- 
ly  long  telescopes  were  thwefore  constructed^ 
wkI  it  was  with  them  that  the  brilliant  discov- 
eries of  that  day  were  made.  Huyghens  need 
telescopes  of  his  own  mann&otnre,  and  one  tit 
his  object  glasses,  138  feet  in  focal  length,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  roy^  so- 
ciety of  London.  I^lisfa  makers  also  produced 
telescopes  of  nearly  equal  dlmenrions,  and 
Auzont  in  Paris  spoke  of  surpassing  all  others, 
bnt  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  suoeeeded 
or  not.  The  elder  Oampani,  at  Bome,  made 
lenses  of  from  70  to  186  feet  foona,  and  witii 
these  Oaidid  discovered  4  of  the  BatdUtes  of 
Satnxn,  an  addiiitm  to  astronmnioal  knowledge 
•wriAfii  was  thoa^t  wuthy  of  oommcanoraticHi 
by  a  medal.  Beside  tiie  lenses  of  Oampani, 
some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  Paris,  Oas- 
sini  used  also  others  made  by  Borelli  of  40  and 
70  foet,  and  by  Hartzoeoker  of  not  less  than  S60 
feetfocas.  These  object  glasses  were  used  witJi- 
ont  any  tube,  the  lens  being  plaoed  npon  a  mast, 
or,  as  Oassini  reoommended,  at  the  angle  of  a 
tower,  and  controlled,  not  without  considerable 
difficulty,  by  oords  leading  to  the  observer  at  the 
eye  lens.— The  source  of  the  inoonvenienoes  at- 
tending the  use  of  shorter  lenses  was  generally 
supposed  to  lie  wholly  where  it  did  really 
lie  in  part,  in  the  imperfect  collection  of  the 
rays  of  Ugbt,  which  were  at  that  time  believed 
to  be  homogeneous,  into  a  i^ple  foons.  It 
was  disttoetly  understood  thitt  the  rays  which 
passed  through  a  lens  near  its  centre  would  not 
be  refracted  to  precisely  the  same  point  with 
those  which  pass  through  it  near  its  circum- 
ference ;  that  is,  there  would  be  what  is  tech- 
nically called  spherical  aberration.  This  is  a 
true  cause,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  cause  of 
the  indistinctness  of  images  in  the  telescope. 
Accordingly,  with  that  b«ief,  it  was  thought 
the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  grinding  lenses 
with  other  snr&oes  than  spherical,  and  ma- 
chines were  devised  by  Descartes,  by  Hevelius 
of  Dantzio,  by  Dn  Son  of  London  (who  ground 
deep  parabdic  concave  lenses,  with  wmch  he 
asserted  that  telescopes  might  be  used  "  with 
foil  aperture  "and  yet  diow  no  colors),  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  others.  Hie  main  rell- 
uice  of  the  astrouMnw  however  until  near  the 
eloee  of  the  centnry  was  in  the  aerial  teleeoope, 
with  which,  unwicddy  thoi^  ikmig^t  b^monjr 
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briUiuit  dIsooTeries  were  made. — An  improre- 
ment,  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
tigaring  of  lenses,  consisted  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  eye  piece.  By  the  introduction 
of  more  than  one  convex  lens,  Rbeita  had 
reinverted  the  image;  bnt  this  was  all  the  gain 
that  either  he  or  Kepler,  who  also  proposed 
the  same  thing,  seems  to  hare  expected.  In 
fact,  there  resulted  an  increase  of  aberrations 
whush  begat  distaste  <tf  the  plan,  and  itTBinofc 
until  about  1660,  vhen  Hnyghena  invented  the 
combination  which  stilt  bears  his  name,  that 
mnch  advantage  was  g^ed  by  mnltiplying 
lenses.  This  eye  piece  is  composed  of  two 
convex  lenses,  whose  focal  lengths  are  as  8  to 
1,  and  which  are  separated  from  each  otiier  by 
an  interval  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  tliese  focal 
lengths ;  the  place  of  the  telescopic  image  be- 
ing between  the  lenses.  This  arrangement  was 
found  to  hare  a  remarkable  advantage  in  point 
of  distinctnesa  over  the  single  eye  glass,  by  rea- 
son of  the  apportionment  of  spherical  aberra- 
tions between  the  lenses,  and  the  consequent 
less  amount  of  injurious  effect  in  the  result, 
while  no  addition  whatever  was  made  to  the 
oolor  of  the  images  formed  by  the  ol^ect  glass. 
To  tiiis  day  the  "  Hnygheidan  eye  piece"  re- 
mains one  of  the  best  oomhinations  for  ordinary 
viewing  purpoaes.  Another  eye  piece,  less  euc- 
eessftd,  however,  was  constructed  by  Oampaid 
with  8  lenses  so  arran^d  as  to  show  objects 
*'  without  any  iris  or  rainbow  colors." — In  the 
form  to  which  the  reiVacting  telescope  had 
now  been  brought,  it  remained  fiill  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  without  further  material  im- 
provement But  during  this  interval,  by  the 
application  of  the  telescope  to  instruments  of 
observation,  astronomy  was  continually  gaining 
in  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  knowledge  re- 
specting the  positions  and  movementB  of  tiie 
heavenly  bodies.  Horin,  professor  of  mathe- 
maticB  in  the  college  of  France,  first  in  1684 
attached  a  telescope  to  the  moving  index  of  a 
graduated  arc,  in  order,  aa  he  bi^  **to  meaa- 
ure  the  fixed  stars  quickly  and  aoenrately."  He 
was  also  the  first  to  gain  sight  of  stars  in  the 
daytime.  Having,  one  moming  in  the  early 
twilight,  directed  a  1^  foot  telescope  attached 
to  the  alidade  of  a  planisphere  upon  Arcturus, 
he  followed  the  star  until  after  the  sun  had 
risen ;  and  finding  that  it  still  continued  visible, 
his  joy  was  so  demonstrative  that  his  instru- 
ment was  displaced  and  the  star  lost.  He  af- 
terward succeeded  in  following  Yennsand  other 
planets,  as  well  as  several  fixed  stars,  into  the 
daylight.  But  it  was  only  after  the  iotrodno* 
tion  of  fixed  threads  into  the  field  of  the  tele- 
scope, that  it  became  a  really  usefol  auxiliary  to 
instruments  of  measurement.  At  the  present 
day  it  seeraa  at  first  atrange  that  aatrraiomers 
should  have  preferred  the  rimple  "dj^ta"  or 
*'|dnmileBi,"  with  which  they  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  observe,  to  the  far  more  ac- 
curate perception  fbmished  us  by  the  tele- 
scope ;  and  yet  they,  without  any  means  of  dea- 
jgnating  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  and 


with  only  the  feeble  optical  power  at  their 
command,  were  right  io  their  preference.  Even 
as  late  as  1678,  Hevelius,  who  had  spent  a  long 
life  in  the  construction  and  use  of  large  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  telescopes,  argued  eamestiy 
in  favor  of  the  pinnules  for  ol>8erving — not,  as 
stated  by  Wbewell,  because  it  would  make  all 
the  old  olwervations  of  no  value,  but  rather 
from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  metiiod, 
which  he  said  had  not  yet  proved  itself  supe- 
rior, especially  in  the  case  en  comets.  A  con- 
troversy upon  this  qnesticm  arose  between  him 
end  Hooke,  in  couBeqnenoe  of  which  Halley 
was  requested  to  visit  Dantzio  and  make  actual 
comparison  of  the  two  methods.  He  did  so, 
when  it  appeared  that  Hevelius  had  acquired 
such  skill  in  the  use  of  his  favorite  method, 
that  the  difference  of  their  observations  seldom 
exceeded  a  few  seconds,  and  in  no  case  amount- 
ed to  so  much  as  a  minute  I  As  early  as  1641, 
Gascoigne,  an  accomplished  young  English  as- 
tronomer, had  applied  fixed  threads  to  the  tele- 
scope. In  a  letter  to  Crabtree  he  says  that 
he  has  fitted  his  sextant  "  by  the  help  of  the 
cane  (tube),  two  glasses  in  it,  and  a  thread,  so 
as  to  be  a  pleasant  instrument."  The  ol^ect 
he  had  pnmoeed  to  himself  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lunar  theory,  and  he  "  doubted  not 
in  time  to  be  able  to  make  observations  to  sec- 
onds." He  had  also  at  this  time  invented  the 
wire  or  filar  micrometer,  in  the  detdls  d 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  find  noi  merely  me> 
chanioal  ingenuity,  but  also  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  astronomical  requirements  of  such 
an  apparatus;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
had  tno  inventor  lived  to  make  a  more  extend- 
ed application  of  his  contrivanoe,  the  results 
would  have  been  of  high  value.  Qascoigne 
perished  untimely  at  tiie  battle  of  Uarston 
Hoor,  and  his  invention,  of  which  no  account 
had  l^een  published,  and  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  Men  anffldently  awreciated  at  the 
time,  remained  forgotten  mini  nearly  80  years 
after,  when  an  <^portonity  for  reclamation  oc- 
cnrred  upon  tiie  reinvention  of  the  micrometer 
by  Aoxont.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that 
Boemer  gave  to  the  telesc<^  one  of  its  most 
important  applioatioua,  by  attaching  to  it  au 
axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  pladng  it 
so  as  to  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ; 
and  shortiy  afterward  Ficard  in  Paris,  and 
Flamsteed  at  Greenwich,  following  up  this  cap- 
ital idea,  commenced  a  new  era  in  observation. 
For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  applica- 
tion, see  Transit  Oirclb. — ^Mersenne,  m  his 
correspondence  with  Descartes,  had  before  the 
year  1680  suggested  the  practicability  of  uedng  a 
concave  mirror  instead  of  the  prindpal  lens  in 
the  telescope;  bnt  the  idea  appears  to  have 
been  nnfovorably  received  by  the  latter.  In 
1668 James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  published,  in 
his  woA  entitied  OpUeaPivmota,  the  plwi  ofa 
reflecting  teleaowe,  oooBisting  of  a  concave 
mirror,  perforated  in  the  centre,  by  which  the 
njB  wwe  to  be  conversed  to  a  focus  before  it, 
aim  after  croariog  would  be  reotived  np<m  a 
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Mcond  nnall  concora  mirror,  Iw  nfleoted  bacfc 
by  the  latter,  uid,  crosdng  awn  near  tbe  open- 
ing in  the  first  reflector,  woiQd  be  th««  receiv- 
ed by  a  lene  and  thus  transmitted  to  the  eye. 
The  rays  having  orossed  twice,  objects  wonld 
appear  in  their  natoral  poriUon.  An  attempt 
was  actually  made  to  constmct  one  of  these 
telescopes;  bat  owing  to  want  of  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  extreme  nicety  reqnured  m 
the  figures  of  the  mirrors,  and  in  the  relative 
adjustment,  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained. 
In  1671  Newton  took  up  the  study.  By  those 
beautiful  and  simple  ezpeiiment&  the  aoconnt 
of  which  in  his  own  words  so  highly  claims  onr 
admiration,  he  soon  found  the  tme  canse 
the  prismatic  colors  which  had  proved  snoh  a 
BtnmbUng  block  to  the  progress  of  the  hutra- 
ment,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  **that  the 
perfection  of  telescopes  was  hitherto  limited, 
not  so  much  for  want  of  glasses  tmly  figur- 
ed aooording  to  &9  prescriptions  of  optic  au- 
thors, ....  as  because  that  light  itself  is  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  differently  refi-an^- 
ble  rays.  So  that,  were  a  glass  so  exactly 
figured  as  to  collect  any  one  sort  of  rays  into 
one  point,  it  oonld  not  collect  those  also  into 
the  same  point  which,  having  the  same  inci- 
dence npon  the  same  medlam,  are  i^t  to  sufiTer 
a  different  refraction.'*  Abandoning  therefore 
as  hopeless  all  farther  attempts  at  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  he  was  led  "to  take 
reflet^rs  into  oonslderation,"  since  here  there 
would  be  no  separation  of  colors;  but  inaa- 
nnioh  as  any  irregnlarity  of  figure  in  a  concave 
mirror  would  produce  greater  distortion  in  Hie 
image  ^an  would  be  me  case  with  a  lens,  "  a 
much  greater  cnriority  wonld  be  reroisite  than 
in  flgmng  glasses  for  refraction."  The  Grego- 
rian construction,  mentioned  above,  appe^^ad 
to  him  to  have  such  disadvantages,  that  he 
"  saw  it  necessary  to  alter  t^e  design,  and  place 
the  eye  glass  at  the  side  of  the  tnbe."  Having 
then  found  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  which 
appeared  to  possess  the  reqaisite  qnaUties  for 
mirrors,  and  having  also  devised  a  tender 
way  of  polishing  proper  for  metal,"  he  at- 
teiypted  the  construction  of  a  refleoting  tele- 
scope npon  the  plan  which  has  ever  sinoe  borne 
the  name  of  Newtonian,  and  soon  snooeeded  in 
mating  an  instmment  witii  which  be  ooold 
discern  the  "  conoondtants"  of  Jupiter  and  the 
phases  of  Venus.  Another  <me  made  soon  af- 
ter, having  a  speculum  of  1|  inches  diameter 
and  6|-  inches  focus,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  royal  society  of  London,  by  whom  it  is  still 
preserved.  In  these  telescopes  the  mirror  is 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tnbe,  whence  it 
refiecta  the  rays  forward  toward  a  focus;  but 
before  reaching  this  point,  their  coarse  is  di- 
verted by  a  small  plane  mirror  inclined  to  the 
axis  at  an  angle  of  46°,  so  that  the  imi^  is 
formed  at  the  side  of  the  tnbe  near  its  mouth, 
and  is  there  viewed  by  the  eye  lens,  so  that  the 
observer  looks  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  that  <rf  the  olfject.  !bi  the  same  year  that 
Hewton*s  telescopes  were  made,  Oassegnun,  a 


Frenchman,  proposed  still  another  omntmo' 
tion,  which  bore  a  rimilar  relation  to  tiie  Gre- 
gorian that  the  Galilean  refractor  does  to  Kep- 
ler's. The  large  mirror  was  perforated,  but 
the  proceeding  from  It  were,  before  reach- 
ing their  focQS,  received  npon  a  small  convex 
mirror  which  sent  them  back  with  less  con- 
vergence to  form  the  image  near  the  eye  piece. 
It  was  asserted  that  this  form,  which,  like  Greg- 
ory's, was  not  immediately  broaght  into  use, 
would  possess  several  advantages  over  the  New- 
tonian ;  bnt  the  English  philosopher  ^owed 
that  tliese  advantages  were  rather  objections, 
and  that  the  diflScnlty  of  properly  working  the 
mirrors  woald  always  be  a  serious  obsta^e  to 
tihdrgener^  aooeptance.  In  fiut,  we  hear  lit- 
tle more  of  them  nnt^  some  70  or  80  years 
later,  when  Short,  a  celebrated  artist  of  £dh^ 
bnr^  revived  their  mannfiujtnre,  and,  by  his 
peculiar  skill  in  flgnring  and  mntoally  adapt- 
ing the  mirrors,  "marrying  them,"  as  he  term- 
ed it,  brought  them  into  &vor  for  a  time. 
Bnt  practical  difficulties,  especially  in  the  ma- 
nipulations of  the  large  speculum,  interposed 
for  many  years  to  prevent  even  the  Newto- 
nian oonstinction  from  coming  into  general 
dse.  It  was  known  indeed  that  in  order  to  re- 
flect all  the  rays  accurately  to  the  same  focns, 
the  figure  of  the  mirror  should  be  not  ^>heri- 
cal  bnt  parabolic ;  bnt  no  method  was  Imown 
whereby  this  figure  could  be  attained  with  oer- 
tiduty.  At  length,  in  1718,  Hadley  suooeeded 
in  making  a  nurror  6  inehes  in  diametar  wd 
with  a  focal  length  of  63  inches,  which  bore 
a  magnifying  power  of  280.  Thb  Instrnment 
may  be  oonsidered  to  have  established  ^e 
r^ntation  of  refiectors;  for  on  being  com- 
pared by  Bradley  and  Pound  with  the  128-foot 
aSrial  telescope  of  Hnyghens,  it  proved  fblly  a 
match  for  the  refractor,  except  that  the  latter 
showed  objects  somewhat  brighter.  But  those 
practised  observers  were  able  to  see  nothing 
with  the  Hnyvhenian  telescope  which  they 
conld  not  see  also  with  the  refiector,  and  some- 
times the  latter  had  the  advantage.  After  this 
period  reflectors  came  rapidly  into  general  use, 
and  have  ever  since,  as  indeed  they  were  from 
tiie  first,  been  the  ftvorite  kind  of  telescope  in 
England.  Their  oonstraction  was  greatiy  fa- 
cilitated to  practical  men  b^  the  appearance  in 
1777  of  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Hndge,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  his  process  of  m^ing  and 
finishing  specnla ;  a  memoir  for  which  the  au- 
thor received  the  royal  society's  gold  medal. 
Another  important  memoir  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject by  the  Rev.  John  Edwai^  was  published 
in  the  appendix  to  the  "  British  Nantioal  Al- 
manac" for  1787. — About  the  year  1766  a  small 
telescope,  only  two  fbet  in  length,  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  a  German  organist  residing  in  Eng- 
land. His  curiosity  and  zeal  were  both  arons* 
ed :  he  sent  to  London  for  a  largw  instrument, 
and,  finding  its  cost  too  great  for  his  then 
limited  means,  ondertook  to  make  one  for  him- 
self. The  oiiganist  was  the  elder  Hera^eU 
Tith  nre]7  eqnaBed  perseverance  and  nwohaup 
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ieii  b^en&tty,  be  deTOted  all  the  tima'  at  hla 
oommaad  to  the  manufaotnre  of  reflectors.  Im- 
proving oontinTiaUj  npon  his  SDooescaTe  resnlts, 
and  wnh  inorearing  means  at  his  dteposal,  he 
made  many  Newtonian  r^eoton,  some  even 
as  logo  as  90  feet,  as  veil  as  a  number  of  the 
Gregorian  form  of  10  feet  focus;  In  the  ooatae 
of  all  which  work  he  acquired  natnrallj'  most 
profitable  experience.  ABtronomieal  obsorva- 
tion  also  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  me- 
chanical progress,  and  the  pages  of  the  **  I%tl- 
osophioal  Transactions'*  bear  abondant  testi- 
mony, not  only  to  his  skill  and  saooesa  in  ob- 
eerring,  but  uso  to  the  great  philoso^hloal 
powers  of  his  mind.  The  diacoTery  by  him  of 
the  plaoet  Uranns,  in  1761,  brought  bim  to  the 
fbvorable  notice  of  Geoi^  III.,  by  whose  lU>eral 
patronage  he  was  enabled  in  1765  to  undertake 
the  consb'iiction  of  the  odebrated  40-foot  re- 
flector, which  under  theee  auspices  pn^ressed 
wpiAly  to  c(miidetioD.  The  instrument  was 
pronoanoed  finuthed  in  Aug.  1789,  when  the 
labors  of  the  nerserering  and  zealous  astrono- 
mer received  their  flrrt  reward  In  the  disooTenr 
of  the  6th  sateUite  of  Saturn.  The  tube  of  thu 

rat  telescope  was  of  sheet  iron,  nearly  40  feet 
length,  and  more  than  4  feet  in  diamet^. 
The  speculum,  weighii^  9,118  poonda,  had  48 
inches  of  effective  aperture,  ana  was  Scinches 
thick.  By  slightly  tnclining  it,  the  nyn  form- 
ing the  image  were  thrown  to  one  side  of  the 
tube,  just  beyond  its  month,  and  there  received 
by  the  eye  piece  directly,  tiius  saving  tiie  per- 
centage 0t  light  ordinarily  lost  by  the  second 
reflection.  The  motion  of  this  maadve  instru- 
ment was  effected  by  means  of  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  masts  and  ladders,  which  form- 
ed a  framework  or  aoaffolding  within  which 
the  teleecope  could  be  not  only  supported,  but 
directed  with  ease  and  certainty  to  any  part  of 
the  heavens.  After  the  lapse  of  60  years,  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  which  the  telescope 
had  lain  unnse^  it  was  dismounted  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  at  the  end  of  1880,  and  on  New 
Tear's  eve  his  family  assembled  within  Uie 
tube  and  sang  its  reqniem.  It  now  rests  hori- 
zontally npon  three  stone  pillars,  a  monnment 
to  the  memory  of  its  constructor. — It  would 
seem  that  the  improvement  of  the  refracting 
telescope  after  the  middle  of  the  l7th  century 
was  long  retarded  in  coneequenoe  of  the  opinion, 
quoted  above,  of  one  whose  views  were  al- 
ways to  be  received  with  deference.  Kewton 
evidently  oonoeived  that  the  prismatic  of 
light,  once  separated,  could  not  berecomposed 
into  white  tight  except  by  the  same  refraction 
that  had  separated  them,  and  that  thwefore 
the  removal  of  these  colors  from  a  telesoopio 
image  was  impossible.  The  opinion  was  seem- 
ingly self-evident,  and  yet  was  incorrect.  The 
weight  of  Newton's  aathority,  however,  was 
sufficient  for  a  time  to  repress  An^er  investi- 
gations in  this  direction ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1729  that  an  Englishman  named  Hall,  guided, 
it  is  said,  by  a  study  of  tiie  mechanism  of  the 
eye,  was  led  to  a  pun  of  coniUnuig  lenses  so 


as  to  prodnoe  an  image  free  from  colors. 
Telescopes  were  made  according  to  his  direc- 
tions. Mid  were  swd  to  perform  well;  but 
the  seoret  of  ^eir  oonstmonon  died  with  him, 
and  no  public  aocoont  oi  tite  fects  was  f^yax 
imtil  called  forth  by  later  oecnrrenoes.  Li  1747 
lEuler,  referring  to  the  construction  of  the  hu- 
man eye,  declared  diat  a  combhiatton  of  leusas 
of  diSerent  media  was  possible  which  should 
give  a  colorless  image,  and  investigated  ana- 
Jytioally  the  cnrvatares  for  a  lens  compounded 
of  glass  and  water.  His  result  was  questioned, 
eingnlatiy  enough,  by  the  man  from  whom 
opposition  might  have  been  least  expected, 
John  Dollond,  who,  relying  too  implicitly  upon 
Newton's  dictom,  was  contending  gainst  his 
own  future  fame.  His  questioning,  howevei^ 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  the  same  dic- 
tom  itself  than  of  argument,  and  he  was  soon 
led  to  conuder  the  sultject  more  attentively 
by  the  remark  a  Swedish  mathematician, 
tut  lliere  won  oertunly  «me  oases  to  which 
Kevtm^  Tulee  did  not  apply.  Thus  shaken 
in  his  confidence,  Dcdlond  undertook  experi- 
ments, at  first  wiui  prisms  of  glass  and  water, 
and  soon  found  that  when  the  prisms  were  so 
combined  that  the  rays  passed  through  with- 
out  refraction,  they  were  tinged  with  the  colors ; 
next,  arran^g  the  prisms  so  that  the  rays  ap- 
peared without  colors,  he  found  them  displaced 
by  refracticm.  Here,  then,  was  in  his  hands 
the  grand  principle  which  was  to  make  a  revo- 
lution in  the  construction  of  the  telescope.  He 
pursued  the  study,  and  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
sults by  ndng  prisms  d  crown  and  flint  glass. 
From  prisms  to  lenses  tiie  transition  was  easy, 
and  hu  triumph  was  finally  completed,  when, 
having  omnbiiMd  a  convex  lens  of  orown  glass 
with  a  suitable  concave  of  flint  he  was  able  to 
correct  the  colors  and  leave  sumi^ent  refraction 
outstanding  to  produce  a  telescopic  image. 
And  now,  singularly  a^ain,  it  was  Eoler's  turn 
to  doubt.  He  still  bebeved  all  kinds  of  glass 
alike  in  their  optical  properties,  and  that  it  was 
only  some  hajwy  combination  of  curvatures  at 
which  DoUona  had  arrived.  But  his  doubts 
soon  gave  way  before  experience,  and  the  mas- 
terly powers  of  his  analysis  were  brought  to 
bear  suocessfolly  upon  the  problem  of  the  com- 
ponnd  object  glasses.  The  subject  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  mathematicians  every- 
where contributed  toward  perfecting  by  theory 
the  requirite  oofiditions  <h  curvature  of  the 
lenses.  The  new  t^escopes  were  appropriately 
oaiUed  achromatic,  or  free  from  color,  and  hence- 
forth the  "dinm^ve  power"  of  any  medium, 
by  virtne  of  widch  the  difiSerentiy  colored  n^a 
are  differently  reflraoted — that  is,  are  dispersed 
from  each  other — was  recognized  as  indepen- 
dent <k  the  "  refractive  power,"  by  virtue  of 
which  the  whole  pencil  is  diverted  frinn  its 
original  source.  Side  by  side  with  the  theo- 
rists was  Dollond  with  his  practical  skill.  At- 
tempting, in  1706,  to  make  double  object  glasses 
of  snort  focal  distance  to  be  used  with  a  con- 
cave eiye  lens,  he  foond  diffiooltifls  in  the'maik- 
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i^ctnent  of  tSie  spberloal  abeirstion,  vherenpon 
tiie  idea  oooorred  to  biro  of  dividing  this  aber- 
ration \>j  having  two  lenses  of  crown  glass  and 
Indnding  t^e  flint  lens  between  them,  an  ar- 
rangement which  accomplished  the  purpose  in 
Tiew,  bat  did  not  sacceed  with  convex  eye 
pieces  also.  Afterward,  hia  son  Peter,  whose 
own  skill  combined  with  his  fother's  inventive 
genius  to  render  the  name  of  Dollond  insepa- 
rably associated  with  the  history  of  the  telescope, 
resumed  these  experiments,  and  as  a  result  pre- 
sented to  the  royal  society  of  London  a  tnple 
object  glass  of  8^  feet  foou  length  and  8}  inobee 
l^Mrtnre,  wiUi  which  the  telescopic  image  was 
iffonoanced  by  Short  an  ansellent  iadge,  to  be 
"distinct,  bright,  and  free  from  colors."  The 
Iwoper  combination  of  three  lenses  into  a  sys- 
tem in  which  any  the  least  departure  from  har- 
monious action  will  offend  the  practised  eye, 
if  not  vitiate  the  whole  action,  was  of  course 
recognized  as  a  matter  requiring  the  utmost 
delicacy.  A  beautiful  suggestion  was  made  bj 
Wollaston  of  a  means  of  testing  and  correcting 
the  concentric  ac^ustment  of  lenses.  By  re- 
moving the  eye  glass  of  a  telescope  and  view- 
ing any  bright  object,  as  a  lighted  candle, 
through  the  object  glass,  there  may  be  ob- 
served at  the  same  time  with  the  refracted 
image  a  aeries  of  fidntw  images  formed  by  the 
■eo(ntd  refleotiona  from  the  different  mtftoes. 
It  IB  evident,  then,  that  if  the  elassea  be  tmlj 
CMtred,  these  images  will  all  ne  in  the  same 
sbnight  line;  or  if  there  be  any  error  of  posi- 
tion tf!  either  lens,  it  will  be  deddedly  mani- 
fested, and  by  proper  ac^nsting  screws  may 
be  corrected  acooroingly.— Among  the  many 
mathematical  solutions  of  the  new  problem 
of  the  object  glasses,  the  precepts  given  by 
KlQgel,  in  his  "  Dioptrics,"  commended  them- 
selves to  the  general  apprehension,  and  served 
as  a  basis  for  snbseqnent  fruitful  investigations. 
These  precepts  were :  1,  that  the  radii  of  cur- 
vature of  the  first,  or  crown  lens,  should  be 
■Qcfa  that  the  angles  of  the  inddent  r^  with 
the  normal  wonld  be  equal  at  both  surCaces. 
wluch  would  give  for  crown  glass  a  ratio  of 
nearly  1  to  8 ;  3,  the  radius  <tf  tiie  third  sur- 
&oe,  the  first  of  the  flbt  lens,  should  be  such 
that  the  rays  of  mean  refrangibility  passing 
tlirough  both  the  centre  and  ^ge  of  the  lens 
would  unite  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
part  of  the  axis,  so  that  the  spherical  aberration 
would  be  sensibly  destroyed;*  and  8,  having 
determined  the  outstandii^  dispersion  for  the 
red  and  violet  rays,  the  fourth  surface  should 
be  made  snch  as  to  unite  these  rays  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  point  with  the  rest. 
I^rly  in  1816  Bohnenberger,  commenting  upon 
these  precepts,  showed  that,  by  changing  the 
ratio  of  the  first  two  surfaces  from  1  to  1^  the 
proportion  of  aperture  to  focal  length  oomd  be 
materially  increased  i^out  prejudice  to  the 
peiformanee  ofttie  instrument  Not  long  after, 
Ganas  remarlced  that  it  was  posdble^  theoreti- 
oally,  to  oonstmot  an  object  glass  which  wonld 
Dito  aU  the  r^  any  two  oolors  as  well  as 
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the  mean  rays  at  the  oentre  and  at  a  glna  dlft> 
tance  therefrom  into  one  and  the  same  point 
Both  lenses  should  be  concavo-convex  in  form, 
and  with  a  proportion  of  aperture  to  focal 
length  of  t't  be  obtained  an  almost  perfect 
union  of  rays.  The  unusually  deep  curvatures 
of  the  lenses  seem  to  have  occasioned  some 
scruples  on  the  part  of  opticians,  and  this  con- 
struction remained  almost  forgotten  for  40 
years,  until  Stelnheil,  with  characteristic  bold- 
ness, has  reoentiy  taken  up  the  study,  found  and 
ttcmduered  the  practical  difficulty,  and  has  ar- 
rived (in  1860)  at  complete  success  in  tiie  man- 
ufacture of  the  Chraaaan  object  glasses.— Ilie 
proper  oonstmotion  of  eye  pieces  was  also  a 
matter  of  some  consideration.  Bedde  tiie  Huy- 
ghenian  form  already  mentiqned,  and  which  is 
only  applicable  for  viewing  objects,  Ramsdeo, 
in  iTOo,  introduced  another,  which  is  still  used 
in  nucrometer  observations.  It  consists  of  two 
plano-oonvex  lenses,  of  equal  focus,  with  their 
convex  snrfiu«s  toward  each  other,  and  sep- 
arated by  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  the  com- 
mon focal  length.  By  this  arrangement,  to 
which  he  was  guided  by  a  remark  of  Newton, 
the  essential  condition  of  a  "flat  field"  is 
gained,  and  the  aberrations,  chromatic  and 
spherical,  are  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  prao- 
tuaUr  insensible.  For  terrestrial  observationfl^ 
tiie  ^er  Dcdlond  sought  to  reduce  aberratioiu 
and  enlai^  the  field  <tf  view,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  lenses,  and,  after  having  first 
improved  the  4-^as8  eye  pieces  already  in  use, 
obtained,  by  adding  yet  a  0th  lens,  a  combi- 
nation which  very  satisfoctorily  effected  both 
the  denred  objects. — Among  the  distinguished 
names  connected  with  the  history  of  the  tele- 
scope, some,  like  those  of  Eoler  and  Gauss, 
broof^t  lustre  to  it;  others,  like  Dollond's,  re- 
ceived lustre  from  it.  The  name  of  Joseph  Frann- 
hofer  did  both.  Devoting  the  labors  of  a  life  (see 
FBAUNnoFRB)  all  too  short  for  science  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  achromatic  telescope,  he  stud- 
ied the  theory  of  lij^t  and  the  laws  to  which  it 
was  subject  in  transmission  throng  varions 
media,  and,  by  ud  of  bis  own  ingeniously 
deiised  apparatus,  gained  perfect  i&niliarity 
with  all  its  modes  of  action.  Then,  fhlly  ap- 
preciating the  obstacles  to  practical  appIioatioQ 
of  this  knowledge,  lying  in  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  disks  of  homogeneous  flint  ^ass,  his 
mechanical  ingenuity  contended  sucoessftitly 
a^inst  this  duBcdty.  The  process  by  which 
his  glass  was  manufactured  iasept  a  secret,  bat 
it  Is  generally  understood  that  the  disks  them- 
selves are  obtained  by  selecting  and  melting 
together  the  most  faultiess  specimens  from 
larger  masses  of  the  best  gla»,  whose  constitu- 
ent parts  however  are  not  known.  Having  now 
the  glass,  he  well  knew  how  to  combine  curva- 
tures to  suit  its  peculiar  properties,  and  the  re- 
sults are  to  be  found  all  over  Europe.  His  lifb's 
labors  were  fitiy  crowned  by  the  completion, 
in  1884,  of  the  splendid  telescope  for  the  obser- 
vatory at  Dorpi^  a  masterpiece  which  excited 
no  leas  wonder  tihan  adnuration.  The  olt}ect 
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glftN  of  thia  inatniment — doable  and  not  triple, 
as  stated  hj  some  writers — has  a  clear  aperture 
of  9.6  inchea,  and  a  focal  length  of  170.6  inches. 
Its  optical  performance  is  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, sDoh  that  Strnve  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nonnce  it  nnsorpaased  in  this  respect  hj  any 
in  existence.  It  gave  to  the  stellar  images  a 
perfect  Bbarpnesa  of  definition,  which  enabled 
It  not  only  to  reaolTe  the  cloaeBt  known  doable 
stars,  bat  also  to  discoTer  as  doable  or  multiple 
others  that  had  passed  unchallenged  before  the 
exqoirite  20-foot  reflectors  and  the  practised 
eye  of  the  younger  Hersohel.  But  the  true 
hand  of  the  artist  was  shown  in  this  instru- 
ment no  less  in  the  medianical  than  in  the  op- 
tical part ;  and  the  best  evidence  of  his  success 
in  foreseeing  and  meeting  every  requirement 
of  the  astronomer  is  in  the  fact  that  his  stjle 
of  "  mounting  '*  the  telescope  remains  to  mis 
day  essenUally  unimproved,  and  has  served  as 
the  model  for  subsequent  artists.  Fraunhofer 
died  at  the  early  age  of  89,  and  the  two  words 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb  tell  the  truth :  Approxi- 
WKtit  M(2era.— The  manufacture  of  optacal  glass 
haa  received  mnoh  attentiMi  hi  Ei^;Iand.  In 
1834  a  oommittee  was  appointed  by  the  royal 
aode^  to  take  into  oonsiderBUon  t}ie  theory 
and  to  experiment  npon  the  mannfactare  of 
such  glass.  Their  chief  labors  devolved  upon 
three  members,  Dollond,  Faraday,  and  Her- 
sohel. The  first  results  were  reported  to  the 
society  in  1829.  The  efforts  of  this  oommit- 
tee were  directed  to  the  iQannfactnre  of  very 
heavy  glass,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtuning 
di^  of  7  inches,  which  seemed,  so  far  as  triedj 
to  answer  all  Uie  requirements  of  the  tele- 
soope.  Dr.  Bitchie  also  devoted  mach  atten- 
tion for  several  years  to  the  same  sulyect, 
and  with  considerable  success,  but  was  pre- 
Tented  by  premature  death  from  pnblicanoa 
of  any  m  his  processes.  Hr.  Simms,  who  ob- 
tidned  mmt  of  the  glass,  applied  afta*ward  to 
Ifeesrs.  Ohanoe  and  oo.  of  Bhmingham,  who 
had  manofactared  it  according  to  Dr.  Kitohie's 
instaructions,  for  information  relative  to  the 
matter,  but  received  <mly  onsttiB&ctory  an- 
swers. Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  glass 
as  it  came  into  bis  hands,  Hr.  Simms  inferred 
that  it  had  been  fased  in  moulds  and  there  snb- 
jeoted  to  pressure.  The  largest  disk  had  7f 
mches  diameter,  Mid  was  ground  for  use  by 
Bimms  himself.  It  was,  on  trial,  found  to  be 
"  an  excellent  glass,  but  not  altogether  fault- 
less." In  this  state  of  difficulty  respecting  large 
disks  of  flint  glass,  the  idea  occurred  to  some 
that  the  desired  achromatioity  might  be  ob- 
tained by  separating  tiie  lenses  and  pladng  the 
ffint  at  some  distance  down  the  tnbe  In  the  nar- 
rowing cone  of  rays.  In  1828  Alexander  Ko- 
ffers  proposed  to  introduce  in  combination  with 
the  crown  lens  a  smaller  compound  lens  of 
plate  and  flint  glass,  in  whidi  tiie  refraction  is 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  ontstanding  diq>er- 
sion  left  available  for  the  desired  correction  of 
that  of  the  outer  lens.  The  investigation  of 
the  requisito  curvatores  of  this  compound  lens 


wss  found  to  present  no  peculiar  difficulty ;  and 
moreover  the  final  perfection  of  the  compen- 
sating action  could  be  accomplished  by  pr^>er 
adjustment  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
lenses,  so  that  less  rigorons  accuracy  1b  reqoi- 
aite  in  their  mechanical  formation.  Upon 
studying  the  details  of  construction,  Rogers 
found  it  probaUe  that  a  telescope  of  18  feet 
focal  lengUi,  and  with  a  otowu  luu  of  12  indies 
aperture,  could  be  made  aohromatio  witii  a 
flmt  lens  only  4  inches  in  diameter.  Four  yean 
later  this  same  construction  was  introduced 
into  actual  use  by  Plossl  at  Vienna,  and  his  suc- 
cess was  such  as  to  attract  considerable  notice. 
The  new  form  received  the  name  of  "  dialytio" 
or  separated  telescope.  One  of  them,  in  tha 
possession  of  Schumacher,  having  an  aperture 
of  2^  inches  and  focal  length  of  2  feet,  was  do* 
scribed  by  him  as  of  extraordinary  excellence 
of  defining  power.  Both  Schumacher  and 
Struve,  the  latter  donbtiess  the  best  living  judge 
of  telescopic  performance,  said  that  they  had 
never  seen  a  telescope  of  equal  dimensions  that 
could  compare  with  this.  Afterward  Strnve, 
canvosring  Europe  for  mastormeees  worthy  to 
adorn  the  new  observatory  at  Polkowa,  ^ted 
Vienna,  and  while  there  compared  a  ^Ualytac 
telescope  of  8^  inches  aperture,  bearing  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  180,  with  a  Fraunhofer  tel- 
escope of  half  an  inch  greater  aperture  and  a 
power  of  210,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  perceive 
any  superiority  in  the  Munich  glass.  The  pos- 
sibility also  of  making  telescopes  achro- 
matic by  combinations  of  other  media  with 
glass  naturally  received  due  attention.  Tele- 
scopes with  lenses  of  rock  crystal  and  glass 
were  advertised  to  be  made  in  Paris  by  Oan- 
ohoix  in  1881,  and  some  few  came  into  favor- 
able notice ;  but,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  sa^, 
the  difficulty  of  obtuniuA  the  materials  in 
pnqier  shape  and  size  will  be  a  pemumeut 
obrtade  to  their  general  manufacture.  A  bet- 
ter idea  was  sugmsted,  and  oairied  into  mao- 
tice  also,  by  DrTBlur,  who  aimed  at  something 
more  than  the  ordinary  correction  of  colors. 
It  had  long  been  observed  that,  even  in  the  best 
telescopes,  there  were  residual  colors  having 
their  origin  in  the  want  of  a  perfect  correlation 
of  the  colored  spaces  in  the  spectra  formed 
by  the  crown  and  flint  lens:  so  that  if  any  two 
colors  be  made  to  unite  at  the  same  focua,  as  in 
the  ordinary  object  glasses,  there  wonld  not  be 
at  the  same  time  a  complete  union  of  the  rest. 
This  want  of  correlation  Is  oslled  the  *'  irration- 
ality" of  the  colored  spaces,  and  its  effect  is 
known  as  the  *'  seoondary  spectnun."  Blair, 
by  a  beantifbl  refinement  of  the  ori^nal  theory, 
first  made  each  lens  of  his  ohje^  glass  inde- 
pendently achromatic,  and  in  such  a  waj  that 
their  seoondary  spectra  corrected  each  other. 
This  he  aocomplisned  by  using  fluid  media,  two 
lenses  of  which  were  enclosed  in  combination 
with  three  of  glass.  Moreover,  in  the  course 
of  his  experiments,  he  discovered  that  muri- 
atic acid  combined  in  proper  proportions  with 
metalUo  antimony  gave  a  spectrum  in  which 
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the  colors  had  exaotb^  the  same  proportions 
as  in  crown  giasa ;  and  therefore  bj  eodoung 
this  flaid  between  two  crown  lenses,  one  a 
plano-convex  and  the  other  a  meniscus,  he 
obtained  the  gratifjing  result  of  a  telescope 
absolutely  free  from  colors.  The  name  "  apla- 
natic,'*  or  without  error,  was  given  to  this  com- 
bination. Another  fluid-lens  teleeoope,  of  the 
dialytio  form,  was  constructed  by  Barlow,  who 
made  use  of  the  high  dispendTc  power  of  sid- 
pharet  of  carbon^  beaaoAiIly  transparent  and 
oolorlesB  fluid.  He  was  able  to  render  aohro- 
matlo  a  combination  of  a  crown  lens  8  fnches 
in  diameter  with  a  flaid  lens  of  half  the  size. 
There  is  however  a  practical  objection  to  the 
nse  of  salphuret  of  carbon  arinng  from  the  va- 
riability of  its  density  by  variations  of  temper- 
ature. By  actual  experiment,  Barlow  ascer- 
tained that  in  the  first  mentioned  telescope,  the 
refractive  index  of  the  finid  would  be  changed 
by  one  tenth  of  its  whole  amoant  by  a  change 
of  temperatare  from  82°  to  212°.  This  snsoep- 
tibility  would  require  a  more  habitual  determi- 
nation of  the  corresponding  effect  upon  the 
value  of  a  revolution  of  a  micrometer  screw 
when  one  is  osed  with  snch  an  instrument.— 
Berertin^  to  what  be  called  the  regular 
oonstruotton  of  aehromatios,  we  find  that  the 
anocesBora  of  Frannhofn*  at  Munich,  and  Oui- 
nand  and  Oanohoix  at  Paris,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  object  glasses  of  dimensions  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Dorpat  lens.  Disks  of  10, 
12,  and  even  more  Inches  in  diameter  have  be- 
come familiar  to  these  master  opticians,  whose 
skill  in  working  them  keeps  even  pace  with  their 
manufacture ;  and  two  Munich  telescopes,  each 
with  more  than  15  inches  of  clear  aperture,  one 
at  Pulkowa  and  the  other  at  the  observatory  of 
Harvard  college,  have  for  years,  in  the  sncoeas- 
ftil  exercise  of  their  wonderful  powers,  been 
adding  richly  to  the  stores  of  astronomical 
knowle^.— A  few  attonpta  have  been  made 
in  the  United  Stales  to  manufacture  optical 
flint  glass,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  but 

Sartially  successful,  and  Hhtkt  with  only  small 
isks.  But  the  American-wrought  object  glasses 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  high  place.  Many 
have  been  made  in  New  York  by  Henry  Eltz, 
and  submitted  to  the  test  of  comparison  with 
Frannhofer's  lenses,  size  for  size,  nor  are  we 
aware  that  the  test  has  failed  in  a  single  in- 
stance. His  largest  glass,  IS  inches  in  diam- 
eter, was  made  for  the  Dudley  observatory  at 
Albany.  Spenoer,  already  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  microscopic  objectives,  has  made 
for  Hamilton  college  a  18^  inch  telescope, 
which  is  highly  commended.  But  in  exquiute- 
neaa  of  worlunanship  and  performance,  the  ob- 
ject glasses  made  br  Alvan  Clark,  of  Boston, 
have  feirly  distanced  all  competitors,  native  or 
foreign.  Whoever  will  glance  over  the  list  of 
olose  double  stars  discovered  with  his  7  and  8 
inch  lenses  (see  "  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence," vols.  XXV.  and  xxix.)  will  remark  sev- 
eral stus  that  must  have  passed  nnnoticed  un- 
der the  review'  of  Strave  with  his  lupeiior  op- 


tica] power.  3^.  Olark  baa  recently  complet- 
ed a  magnificent  object  glass  of  18^  inches  in 
clear  aperture  and  with  a  focal  distance  of  28 
feet,  the  largest  in  the  world,  if  we  except  one  of 
20  inches  diameter  upon  which  Porro,  m  Paris, 
is  said  to  be  now  engaged.  Mr.  Clark's  olyeot 
glass  is  made  from  di^  of  Birmingham  glass, 
which  have  a  uniform  denmty  and  freedom 
from  veins,  and,  though  only  rudely  mounted 
aa  yet,  has  already  revealed  the  dn|didty  of 
the  minute  companion  of  a'  Oaprioomi ;  and  In 
Jan.  1862,  it  detected  a  oompankm  to  Siriusi 
perhaps  the  hitherto  invinble  one  whose  work- 
ings have  been  indirectly  manifested  in  the 
variable  movement  of  the  larger  star.  It  la 
probable  that  this  masterpiece,  prevented  from 
reaching  its  original  destination,  will  now  be 
secured  for  the  observatory  of  Harvard  coU^e. 
— In  England^  the  attention  of  the  mechanical 
astronomers,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  has  heen 
of  late  years  more  especially^  occupied  with  the 
construction  of  large  refiecting  telescopes,  and 
preeminent  in  this  department  is  Lord  Rosse, 
who  about  1848  completed  a  telescope  which 
has  a  clear  aperture  of  6  feet  and  a  fo^  length 
of  68  feet.  This  enormous  instmment  has 
two  q^ecnla,  one  abont  8^  and  the  other  about 
4  tons  in  weight.  At  fint  each  rested  npon  a 
system  of  27  dUitibrms  most  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged to  dirtribate  their  support  of  this  enor- 
mous weight  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  produce 
equal  pressure  in  every  position  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  vital  importance  of  securing  tbia 
equilibrinm  of  all  parts  of  the  specolnm  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  remark  of  the  maker,  that  a 
strong  pressure  of  Uie  hand  at  the  back  of  a 
speculum  4  tons  in  weight  and  nearly  6  inches 
tnick  produces  flexure  safficient  to  distort  the 
image  of  a  star.  At  a  later  period  27  triangle^ 
each  with  a  ball  at  each  angle,  were  substituted 
for  the  platforms,  so  that  now  the  specolum  rolls 
finely  on  81  balls.  The  tube  of  the  telescope  is 
supported  npon  a  masrive  universal  joint  of 
cast  iron  resting  upon  a  ^sr  of  stonework  built 
in  the  ground,  and  it  is  so  ootmtenwised  by  a 
chun  snspennon  applied  at  the  centre  of  grav* 
ity,  that  it  can  be  moved  with  great  fadlity,  a 
quick  motion  being  given  by  a  windlass  below, 
and  a  oontrolliDg  uow  motion  in  either  direc- 
tion by  hand  of  the  observer  above.  Various  mi- 
crometers have  been  tried -with  this  instrument, 
but  the  oonunon  filar  micrometer  with  coarse 
threads  answers  best ;  and  such  is  the  quantity 
of  light  collected  by  the  immense  refiecting  sur- 
face below,  that  the  threads  in  the  micrometer 
are  always  distinctly  visible  without  artificial 
illumination  even  in  the  darkest  night  This 
illustration  of  the  illuminating  power  of  such 
a  telescope  reminds  us  of  a  ainuur  one  relied 
by  Henohel,  who  said  that  with  hb  20-foot 
reflector  he  conld  read  the  figures  on  the  dial 
of  a  church  clock  .when  the  twilight  was  so  far 
advanced  that  the  tower  itself  of  the  church 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  gen- 
eral processes  of  casting,  grinding,  and  %aring 
these  large  i^ecola  £ive  been  alreac^  de- 
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scribed  tn  the  article  Snmvcu.  Sereral  other 
large  reflectors  have  been  oonBtmcted  by  Lassell, 
De  la  Rue,  and  Nasmyth ;  and  very  recently  the 
first  of  these  has  snoceeded  in  transporting  to 
Halta  a  Newtonian  telescope  4  feet  in  diam- 
eter. De  la  Roe  has  aaocessfally  applied  hia 
Urge  teleacc^ea  to  celestial  photografAy,  in 
whioh  he  has  nude  many  important  improve- 
mentB. — The  mannftactnre  of  reflecting  tele- 
eoopes  with  glass  apeonla  has  of  late  received 
«  newimpniae  from  the  discovery  by  Uebig  of 
a  process  of  coating  glass  witli  an  infinitesimal 
film  of  pure  metaUio  silver.  From  the  first 
days  of  reflectors,  as  early  as  Kewton,  we  find 
a  proposition  to  snbstitate  a  silvered  lens  for 
the  metaUio  mirror  of  his  telescope,  on  acoomit 
of  the  greater  perfection  with  which  glass  coald 
be  wrought,  and  the  greater  dnrabuity  of  the 
polished  Borface.  In  It40  Oaleb  Smith  showed 
now,  with  glass  mirrors  silvered  upon  the  pos- 
terior snrface,  the  rays  of  different  re fran  la- 
bility, after  twice  passing  through  the  glass, 
md  thus  becoming  separated,  mig^t  be  nnited 
again  by  the  action  of  a  small  concave  lens 
miused  not  br  from  the  focas  of  the  mlrrw. 
lliedderHerBohel  sometimes  nsed  glass  reflec- 
tors for  his  smaller  telescopes.   In  182S  Airy 

groposed  a  combination  of  two  silvered  lenses 
I  me  Gregorian  or  Oass^rainian  form,  and 
Bhowedhow,by  proper  mutaal  adjustment  of  the 
two,  a  perfect  achromatism  might  be  obtained. 
In  1888,  and  again  in  1841,  Barfliss  of  Weimar 
investigated  the  theory  of  telescopes  vrith  glass 
mirrors,  and  found  that,  of  the  viu^ous  forma  of 
reflectors,  the  Oass^^rainian  was  best  adapted 
for  this  construction.  He  demonstrated  that 
in  this  form  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aber- 
ration may  be  senribly  corrected  in  a  t^esoope 
of  SO  inches  focus  with  ftill  6  inches  aperture, 
and  that  nioh  a  telescope  would  bear  even  a 
power  of  600.  But  by  Liebig^s  discovery  a  stiU 
better  field  has  been  opened.  His  process  con- 
flists  in  precipitating  uie  silver  upon  the  glass 
surfaoe  from  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  by 
addition  of  caustic  soda  to  the  ammonio-nitrate. 
After  immersing  the  glass  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  an  extremely  thin  and  regular 
film  is  obt^ed  whioh  has  a  slight  bronzy  hue 
by  reflected  light,  and  will  transmit  a  deep  blue 
light  when  interposed  between  the  sun  and 
the  eye.  This  film  is  said  to  be  harder 
than  ordinary  silver,  and,  by  friction  with  soft 
leather  and  perhaps  a  littie  dry  rouge,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  the  most  brilliant  polish 
externally,  while  it  answers  perfectly  in  figure 
to  that  of  the  glass  beneath.  Toueanlt  has  also 
made  use  of  a  process  of  sindlar  nature  (see 
&>iouLni),  and  succeeded  in  constructing  tele- 
•oopes  of  considerable  dimendons.  One  was 
made  by  him  of  13  inches  aperture  and  only 
88  inches  focus,  with  which,  under  a  magnify- 
ing power  of  600,  he  could  separate  the  compo- 
nents of  the  small  companion  of  yAndromedse. 
Even  now  (1662)  he  is  completing  for  the  Paris 
Observatory  a  silvered  mirror  of  81  inches 
diameter,  which  is  not  yet  definitively  moonted, 


bnt  with  which  OhneOmae  has  fbnnd  and  meas- 
nred  the  position  of  Clark's  satellite  of  Siriusi 
Steinheil,  investinting  the  relative  reflecting 
power  of  a  speomnm  coated  hy  this  new  pro- 
cess, as  comcpared  with  others  and  with  the 
transmittiiv  power  of  eome  object  ^assea, 
found  tiiat,  under  nn  angle  of  r^eotion  of  45**, 
the  amount  ot  br^tneas  obtained  was  asfol- 

Dtivetlliait   «• 
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But  beside  the  gain  in  brilliancy,  there  is  an- 
other, less  importuit  perhaps,  bnt  by  no  means 
biconaiderable  advantage;  for  we  are  now 
able  to  enbstitute  for  the  heavy  and  intractable 
speculum  metal  a  disk  of  glass  which  Is  fiur 
easier  to  oast  and  anneal,  and  being  much  firmer 
can  be  imide  of  less  thiut  half  the  wei^t  cft 
the  present  mirrors.  We  nuty  therefore  kxA 
with  ccnifidenoe  for  the  yet  greater  perfection 
of  refieotors,  and  for  corresponding  progren  in 
discovery. — ^A  beautifol  applioati<m  of  glass 
mirrors,  unailvered,  has  been  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  realized  by  Porro  of  Paris, 
for  use  in  observations  of  the  sun.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  these  observations  to  diminish  as 
mu(^  as  possible  the  aperture  of  the  telescope, 
and  to  protect  the  eye  by  using  shades  of 
stained  glass.  Bttll,  great  inconvenience  is  felt 
from  the  intense  heating  power  of  the  concen- 
trated solar  rays,  whioh  fi^nently  breaks  the 
i^ades,  and,  in  long  continued  observation,  a!" 
wi^  causes  trouble  and  straiidng  to  tiie  ey«: 
Herschel  proposed  to  use  only  the  very  smaQ 
portion  of  lignt  reflected  from  the  first  surface 
of  glass,  by  constructing  the  large  mirror  of  a 
Newtonian  telescope  of  a  doubleMwncave,  well 
polished  lens^  whose  first  sur&ce  only  is  tralj 
figured  to  serve  as  reflector  for  the  S.6  per 
cent,  of  rays  untransmitted  and  nnabsorbed. 
The  lower  end  of  the  tolesoope  tube  being  left 
open,  all  the  remainder  of  the  light  passes  out 
and  M  dispersed.  But  even  the  small  amount 
of  reflectod  rays  is  still  farther  reduced  by  the 
second  rdleotion,  which  is  made  to  take  place 
at  the  first  snrface  of  a  prism  whose  refracting 
angle  should  not  be  less  than  80°  or  40^,  so 
that  now  the  pcvtion  of  light  finally  reaching 
the  observer  is  bnt  ygVir  of  the  direct  illumine* 
ti<m,  in  consequence  of  which  immense  reduc- 
tion a  very  light  shade  only  is  needed  to  protect 
the  eye.  Porro,  in  oonstmeting  a  telescope 
npon  this  prindple,  improved  It  by  placing 
the  prism  for  the  second  reflection  at  the  po- 
larizing angle  for  glass,  whereby,  upon  intro- 
ducing a  Nieors  prism,  the  light  may  be  en- 
feebled as  much  as  desired  witiiout  using  any 
shade  at  all. — The  proper  constmction  of  the 
support  or  stand  upon  whioh  the  telescope 
is  to  rest,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  directed  to 
the  heaven^  fa  a  matter  of  vtrj  great  impor- 
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for  it  hm  man  tium  onoe  happened 
ttiat  good  teleeoopes  have  been  eondemned, 
and  thej  msj  freqnentiy^  be  rendered  ueeleaa, 
by  the  defeotire  manner  of  their  mounting. 
"Die  great  reqnirites  of  a  telescope  stand  are 
firmness  and  stabili^,  combined  with  a  &^ 
otlity  of  motion  which  will  allow  the  inatru- 
mmt  to  be  pointed  with  ease  and  oertunty  to 
any  part  of  the  he8Ten&  Fraanhofer,  whose 
plan  is  now  generally  followed,  adopted  the 
equatorial  form,  as  it  is  called,  which  consists 
essentially  of  a  polar  axis  upon  whidi  the 
whole  iostrament  is  moved  parallel  with 
eeleatial  equator,  and  which  carries  in  a  aoo^ 
another  axis  at  ri^^t  an^es  to  itself  npon 
which  latter  the  teleseope  mores  from  or  to- 
ward the  pole.  B7  toe  oombfaied  motioiiB 
command  of  the  whole  visible  hemisphM^  ia 
given,  and  with  the  advantage  that,  the  inatru- 
ment  being  once  directed  to  a  star,  the  ob- 
server can  follow  it  m  its  diurnal  paui  by  mo- 
tion upon  the  polar  axis  alone ;  moreover,  by 
appHcation  of  a  simple  train  of  wheel-work 
this  motion  can  be  effected  by  machinery,  and 
the  observer  is  thus  enabled  at  his  leisure  to 
contemplate  or  to  measure  the  ol^eots  which 
appear  fixed  as  though  in  an  iuunovable  sky. 
ThiB  elc«ant  wplianoe  was  made  by  Fraan- 
hofer, who  so  beautifally  and  aoonrately  bal- 
anced every  moving  part  of  his  instruments, 
that  the  slightest  foroe  was  snffident  to  keep 
Ae  whde  in  mo^n.  In  the  immense  Eng- 
lish refleetors,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  reste 
upon  the  ground  or  some  solid  support,  and 
even  then  for  the  needftil  motions  of  the  in- 
Btrument  powerfhl  appliances  of  machinery 
have  been  required;  but  in  latter  days  mechan- 
ical engineers  have  been  able  so  to  combine  and 
oonnterpoise  great  masses  of  cast  iron  machine- 
ry, as  to  effect  with  wonderfdl  ease  every  deli- 
cate movement  desired  by  the  astronomer,  and 
now  the  idea  of  mounting  even  these  large  tele- 
scopes  equatorially  is  growing  familiar.  The 
application  of  clockwork  movement  to  such 
large  reflectors  renders  it  practicable  to  use 
fhem  for  celestial  phcAogrwhy,  as  well  as  fiir 
some  of  those  extremely  denrate  astixmomioal 
measnrementa  which  the  science  is  now  de- 
nundine  for  tihe  tesdntion  of  sundry  loi^  vex- 
ed problems.— The  application  of  tiie  t^^esoope 
to  meridian  instruments  is  ezemplifled  in  the  ar- 
ticle Tbutot  Gmout ;  bat  the  teleeo<^  is  also 
universally  used  for  mfiferential  measurements. 
"When  applied  to  this  dass  of  observations,  va- 
rious modifications  or  appliances  have  been 
from  time  to  time  suggested  or  practised.  The 
filar  micrometer  is  the  most  common  auxiliary 
of  the  tdescope,  and  in  skilfdl  hands  is  o^>able 
of  aatoidshing  accuracy.  Great  use  has  also 
been  made  of  the  power  of  produrang  and  com- 
paring together  donble  images  of  the  ot^eots 
to  be  measared.  These  double  images  are  pro- 
duced in  variOQS  wayt,  Sarery  in  Ib^and  in 
1748,  and  Bouguer  in  IVanoe  some  4  years 
later,  proposed,  independentiy  of  each  other, 
to  measure  the  diameter  of  uie  sun  by  wing 


two  oUeetgbsses  in  the  same  tdeseope  and 
with  the  same  eye  piece.  In  Bavery^s  plan, 
the  glasses  were  all  fixed  bo  as  to  give  two 
images  of  the  sun  whose  outer  edges  were 
nearly  in  contact ;  and  by  measuring  the  varia- 
ble distance  of  ttiese  edges,  he  obtained  the 
oorrespondiug  variations  of  the  semi-diameter 
from  perigee  to  wogee.  Bouguer*8  invention 
was  more  generally  ai^lioable,  for  he  made 
one  of  his  ohjeot  glasses  movable,  and  thus 
could  measure  any  angle  from  zero  to  his  max- 
imum limit,  which  was  probably  somewhat 
greater  than  the  sun's  diameter.  In  1763  Jolm 
Dollond  invented  the  divided-o^eot-^lass  mi> 
erometer,  which  has  in  later  year&  under  the 
tecfanieal  name  of  heUom^ier,  achieved  sooh 
wMiders  in  the  han^  of  Bessef  and  Us  follow- 
ers, la  this  instrument  the  object  glass  itself 
when  finished  is  divided  into  two  equal  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  forms  ita  image  indepeo* 
deotly  of  the  other.  When  the  sem!-Ienses 
are  brought  to  their  normal  position  of  ooinci- 
denoe,  the  two  images  coincide  also ;  but  when 
separated,  ttie  images  diverge,  and  the  angle 
of  divergence  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
separation  of  the  lenses.  Thus  the  wparent 
diameter  of  a  planet,  for  instance,  is  ootalned 
by  separating  the  images  until  their  outer  edges 
are  in  exact  contact,  and  tiiis  may  be  more  ac- 
curately perceived  than  the  coinoidenoe  of  the 
edge  with  a  fine  tluread  placed  tangent  to  it  aa 
in  the  filar  miorometar.  Dollond  proposed 
moreover  to  gain  both  accuracy  ana  conve- 
nience of  use  by  pladng  a  divided  otiject  glass 
of  very  long  fbona  h^^  the  H>eculum  of  a  re- 
flecting telescope,  which  would  give  a  larger 
scale  for  the  measurement  of  a  given  angle 
than  would  belong  to  a  simple  telescope  of  the 
same  length.  Frannhofer  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  engaged  in  devising  a  heliometer 
which,  when  afterward  iftmpleted,  was  placed 
at  EOnigeberg.  Bessel,  whose  "  Theory  of  the 
Heliometer"  ia  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  monogr^tha  of  astronomy,  was  able 
with  this  instrument tonwple  suoces^ly  with 
that  evm  now  most  dimoiut  practioal  problem, 
the  measurement  of  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star. 
Several  attempts  have  also  been  made,  aa  \ij 
Boohon,  Uaakelyne,  and  Boscovich,  to  {wodaoe 
the  double  images  by  refraction  through  prisms 
or  pairs  of  pmrns,  either  beyond  the  ottJeat 
^dasB,  or  sliding  witiiin  the  tube,  as  well  as  by 
dividing  the  small  mirror  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, as  Ramsden  suggested  for  the  Oaase- 
grainian  form,  and  Brewster  for  the  Kewtooian. 
Divided-eye-lens  micrometers  have  also  been 
made,  the  best  form  of  which  is  that  ^veu  by 
Airy,  who  found  the  four-glass  eye  piece  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  divided  the  sec- 
,oad  lens,  counting  from  the  object  glass. 
There  is,  however,  in  all  the  arrsngements  of 
divided  lenses,  an  essential  imperfection  axitiag 
from  the  exhibition  of  color  and  of  some  di^ 
fraction  in  the  dfrectlon  at  right  an^es  to  that 
of  the  line  of  s^iaration,  and  this  praotioal  in- 
eonvenieiMe  msy  be  seriously  Mt  In  some 
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dasses  of  observations.  On  this  aocount,  it 
will  probably  yet  be  fonnd  most  advaDtageonB 
to  make  use  of  the  doable  refracting  propertj 
of  certain  crystals  for  t^e  separation  of  images. 

TELFAIR,  a  S.  co.  of  Georgia,  bounded  8. 
and  W.  hj  the  Oemulgee  and  N.  E.  by  the  Lit- 
fle  Ocmnigae  river;  area,  926  aq.  m, ;  pop.  in 
1860,  a,718,  of  whom  886  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  level  and  tiie  soil  sandy,  with  exten- 
sive pine  forests.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  77,086  bushels  of  Indian  com,  44,260  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  672  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  14  churches,  and  248  pupils  attending 
public  schools.   Capital,  Jacksonville. 

TELFOBD,  Thouas,  a  Scottish  civil  engi- 
neer, bom  in  Westerkirk,  Eskdale,  Dumfries- 
shire, Aug.  9, 1767,  died  in  Westminster,  dept 
S,  1 884.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprentioeaHo 
a  stone  mason,  and  in  1780  went  to  Edinburgh, 
and  while  there  in  all  his  intervals  of  leisure 
■tndied  architeotnia  and  drawing.  Two  years 
later  he  removed  to  L<Hidon,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  Sirin^am  Ohambera  on  the  qnadrangU 
of  Smnerset  house,  then  bnildfng.  He  was  af- 
terward  employed  for  8  years  as  architect  in 
the  Portsmouth  dockyard,  then  upon  the  altera^ 
fions  of  Shrewsbury  castle,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  numerous  bridges,  one  of  which  <ivet 
the  Severn  had  a  flat  arch  of  180  feet  span. 
He  superintended  the  constraotion  of  the  Eltes- 
mere  oanal,  103  miles  in  length,  and  requiring 
several  extensive  aqueducts  over  the  valleys, 
which  he  built  for  the  first  time  of  iron ;  tiie 
Oaledonian  ship  canal,  whose  locks  surpassed 
any  previously  built  in  si^e;  and  6  other  canals 
of  considerable  extent  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  GOtha  canal  in  Swedm,  an  immense  tun- 
nel at  Harecastle  on  the  Cmmd  Trunk  ean^ 
and  Hie  woifo  ezecnted  under  the  ocnomis- 
tioners  of  highland  roads  and  bridges,  which, 
included  t^e  constraotion  of  1,000  miles  of  new 
road  and  1,300  bridges,  and  the  improvement 
of  several  harbors.  The  St  Katherine  docks 
of  London,  the  improvement  of  the  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee  harbors,  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges  with  flat  arches  of  170  feet  span,  and 
above  all  the  great  Henai  anspension  bridge, 
were  among  his  subsequent  engineering  tri- 
nmphs.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  Edinburgh  in  1808,  and  of  that  of 
London  in  1 827.  He  was  prendent  of  the  institu- 
tion of  civil  engineers  from  1820  till  his  death, 
and  bequeathed  to  it  £8,000  tot  a  premium  fund, 
togetiier  with  all  hb  scdMitiflo  books,  prints, 
and  drawings.  Beside  Qt»  aooount  of  his  labors 
on  public  works,  which,  with  additions  made  by 
hie  executors  after  his  death,  constituted  a  biog- 
raphy, and  was  pubUsbed  under  the  title  of  "  Life 
of  Thomas  Telford,  Civil  Engineer,  writtten  by 
Himself"  (4to.,  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates, 
1886),  Mr.  Telford  in  early  life  publiahed  some 
poems  under  the  signature  of  "Eskdale  Tom." 

TELL,  William,  the  legendary  hero  of  the 
Swiss  revolution,  bora  at  BQrglen,  canton  of 
Uri,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centory,  died 
in  1864,  The  h^er  of  a  farm  belon^ng  to 


the  abbey  of  FrannmOnster  in  ZOrich,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Walter  FOrst  of  Uri,  and 
joined  the  patriots,  who,  meeting  on  the  Rfitli 
under  the  leadership  of  his  father-in-law,  of 
Werner  StaufiTaoher  of  Sohwytz,  and  Arnold 
von  Helohthal  of  Unterwalden,  Kor.  7, 1807^ 
■wore  to  ovnthrow  the  tyranny  <d  the  Aus- 
trian bailifb.  Pasmng  one  day  with  his  son 
through  the  market  ]&oe  at  Altorf,  where  Her- 
mann Gessler,  the  bailiff  of  Etlssnacht,  had 
caused  a  pole  to  be  erected  witii  the  ducal  hat 
^Austria  on  its  top,  he,  notwithstanding  orders 
to  that  effect,  declined  uncovering  his  head  as  a 
token  of  submissioD.  For  this  offence  be  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  Gessler,  who  threat- 
ened him  with  death.  On  second  tiionght,  the 
bailiff,  who  had  heard  that  Tell  was  the  most 
skilM  bowman  among  his  countrymen,  told 
him  that  he  could  redeem  his  life  by  shooting 
an  apple  from  his  own  child's  head.  Yainly 
did  he  beg  the  tyrant  to  be  relieved  from  so 
dreadftil  a  trial ;  he  was  compdled  to  obey. 
Gathering  all  his  energy  and  invokiiw  the  Al- 
mighty, he  succeeded;  and  in  the  iwness  of 
his  joy  was  embracing  his  son,  when  an  arrow 
was  oisoovered  which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
bosom.  "  What  was  it  fort"  asked  the  bailiff: 
"To  kiU  yon  if  I  had  hurt  my  hoy,"  was  the 
answer.  He  was  immediately  dituned  by  order 
of  tix6  bfuliff,  who,  taking  him  in  his  own  boat, 
intended  to  have  him  incarcerated  in  the  castle 
of  Ktissnaoht ;  but  during  the  sail  across  the  N. 
bay  of  the  lake  of  Lnceme,  a  storm  arose  which 
put  the  craft  in  imminent  danger.  Tell  was  a 
good  boatman ;  by  order  of  Gtnsler  he  was  un- 
fettered, grasped  the  rudder,  and  soon  brought 
the  boat  safely  near  to  the  land;  bnt  now, 
seizing  a  &vorable  oppOTtomty,  heoprang  upon 
a  projecting  headland,  which  is  stiu  known  as 
"TeU's  Book,"  or  ^'Teirs  Leap,"  while  he 

fashed  back  the  boat  into  the  surf.  Then  he 
id  himself  in  a  ravine  through  which  hjs  ene- 
my had  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Eossnacht,  and 
mortally  wounded  him  with  an  arrow.  This 
event  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Swiss  revolution,  in  which  he  actively 
participated ;  and  he  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Morgarten  in  1816.  He  had  reached  a  good 
old  age,  when,  in  attempting  to  save  a  boy'a 
Ufe,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Schachen.  The 
dramatical  part  of  this  story  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  modem  critics;  it  is  not  narrated 
nor  even  allnded  to  by  oontemporaiy  ebroni- 
olers,  and  is  first  fonnd  in  writers  of  the  16th 
centtiry;  moreover,  the  name  of  G«der  does 
not  figure  on  the  records  the  Austrian  bail- 
iffs. It  has  been  remarked  also  that  a  tale  to 
the  same  import  was  current  in  the  ancient 
annals  of  Denmark,  as  appears  in  the  ffittoria 
Dania  of  Saxo  Orammaticns.  (See  Htsely's 
Eeclwrchet  eritiqua  tur  rhiitoire  de  QmUaame 
Tell,  Lausanne,  1848.)  Whatever  the  truth 
may  he,  Toll's  memory  is  still  bright  in  his  na- 
tive country ;  and  Johannes  von  Mailer,  in  his 
history  of  Switzerland,  regards  him  as  a  his- 
torioal  character. 
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TELL-TALE.   Bee  Tattlkk. 

TELLUBIUH  (Lat.  t«lhu,  the  earth),  an  ele- 
mentary sabitanoe,  diaoovered  and  named  by 
Kl^>roth  in  1796 ;  symbol,  Te ;  ofaeniical  eqoir- 
al«it,  64.5;  nedflo  gra^y,  8.66;  hardnessi 
9-8Jt.  Iliongn  oonunonly  classed  unong  the 
metals,  it  has  mnoh  analog  in  its  properties 
to  snlphnr  and  seleninm.  It  occurs  in  a  native 
state  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  varions 
metals,  as  gold,  rilver,  bumntfa,  copper,  or 
lead.  The  native  metal  is  of  a  brilliant  metal- 
lic lostre,  of  a  tm-gray  or  lead-gray  color,  pass- 
ing to  steel-gray.  It  is  very  foible  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  bnms  with  a  bluish  flame, 

Cn  on  the  edges ;  it  volatilizes  in  white  fames, 
ing  no  residae;  and  it  is  wholly  solable  in 
nitric  acid.  The  snbstanoe  occors  in  small 
masses,  irregularly  lamellsr,  and  crystallized  in 
6Hnded  prisms,  at  the  mine  of  Maria  Loretto 
near  Zalathna  in  TranqrlvanJa.  Tellnriom  is 
abnost  always  combined  with  small  portions  of 
iron  or  gold  in  a  metallic  state,  rilver,  or  lead, 
■0  tiiat  some  have  sapposed  that  the  snbstanee 
onght  to  be  oonsiderea  as  a  telluret  of  iron  or 
of  gold.  Many  nataral  alloys  have  been  met 
wiuQ  at  the  mines  of  Hangary  and  iSrainsyiva- 
nia,  and  from  the  collection  of  those  presentsd 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the  mnseom  of 
nataral  history  at  Parts,  DafrSnoyhas  arranged 
the  varieties  among  the  following  5  species: 
native  tellariam,  anro-argentiferous  telluriam 
(graphic  gold),  anro-^lambiferoos  tellnrium 
(muUerite),  plambo-aanferous  tellariam  (nagy- 
agite),  and  telluric  bismuth  (bomite).  Auro- 
aigentiferous  tellurium  was  recognized  at  the 
Gold  Hill  mines,  North  Owolina,  by  Dr.  Oeuth, 
and  tellttric  bismuth  is  finmd  in  many  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Virginia  and  North  Oorolina,  in 
foUated  scales  and  lamellar  masses.  Tellariam 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  ooinponQds 
of  feeble  acid  characters,  TeOi  and  TeOi,  cor- 
responding in  oompo^tioQ  with  salpharons  and 
salphurio  acid.  With  hydrc^en  it  forma  the 
gaseous  compound  TeH,  analogous  to  snlphn- 
retted  hydrogen. 
TELLUS.  Bee  Tkbba. 
TEHESYiit  (anc.  ThyhUmu),  a  town  of 
Hangary,  capital  of  the  county  m  Temes,  and 
formerly  of  the  Banat,  sitnated  on  the  ca- 
nal, T6  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Belgrade ;  pop.  in  1864, 
80,800.  It  stands  in  an  eztensiTe  marshy  plain, 
is  defended  by  walls  and  outworka,  and  entered 
by  8  gates.  Iron  wire,  silk,  cotton  dotb,  paper, 
and  leatiier  are  mannftotared.  The  Bega  canal 
connects  it  with  the  Danube,  and  a  railroad 
with  Szegedin  and  Pesth.  Temesvfir  is  the  see 
of  both  a  Oreek  and  a  Boman  Catholic  bidiop, 
and  the  seat  of  several  law  courts.  It  was  cap- 
tared  after  a  heroic  defence  and  sacked  by  the 
Turks  in  1668,  and  held  till  1716,  when  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  rebuilt 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  besieged  for  about 
100  days  by  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  army 
In  1849,  and  was  relieved  by  Oeu.  Haynau,  who 
near  its  walls  achieved  the  most  important 
Austrian  victory  in  that  war  (Aug.  9, 1849); 


but  it  suffered  severely  f^m  the  bombardmorf^ 
as  well  as  from  fever  and  cholera. 

TEMPE,  a  valley  of  Greece,  in  the  north  of 
Thessaly,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beauty. 
It  is  a  glen  brtween  Mts.  Olympos  and  Osm, 
thnn^h  wUch  the  Penens  flows  into  the  Ma. 
Poets  and  rhetoricians  often  mentioned  it  as  a 
type  of  sylvan  loveliness,  and  it  was  also  famed 
as  a  haunt  of  Apollo.  It  was  with  laurel  from 
Tempe  that  the  victors  in  the  Pythian  games 
were  crowned.  Only  some  of  the  later  classi- 
cal authors  seem  to  have  described  it  from 
observation,  and  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
savage  grandeur,  tbe  lofty  cliffs  rising  almost 
perpendicularly  on  either  side,  and  the  Penens 
mshing  through  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The 
defile  is  about  6  m.  in  length,  and  is  so  nar- 
row in  parts  as  to  afford  space  only  for  the 
river  and  the  road.  It  is  the  only  channel 
throogh  which  the  waters  of  the  Thessalian 

n'  in  reach  the  sea,  snd  was  beHeved  to  have 
n  formed  by  some  convulrion  of  nature,  hj 
Hercules,  or  by  Neptune,  ss  an  outlet  fbr  whn 
had  previously  been  a  vast  inland  sea.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  few  passes  through  which  an 
army  from  the  north  could  invade  Thessaly, 
and  was  therefore  of  great  military  importance. 
Ponr  careftilly  constructed  fortresses  added  to 
its  natural  impregaability. 

TEMPERAMENT,  a  term  used  by  physiol- 
ogists to  express  the  differences  in  the  physical 
and  mental  constitutions  of  individuals,  referred 
from  remote  antigaity  to  peculiarities  in  the 
quality  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 
These  peculiarities  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated and  defined,  nor  be  demonstrated  hj  the 
anatomist  and  chemist  and  are  detected  and 
appreciated  chiefly  by  we  character  which  they 
impress  upon  the  thoughts  and  actions,  always 
within  the  limits  of  health.  The  ancients  be- 
lieved that  the  fluids  of  the  body  consisted  of  4 
humors  (corresponding  to  the  4  then  so  called 
elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water),  wbich  they 
named  bile,  blood,  black  bile  (sapposed  to  come 
from  the  spleen),  and  phlegm  or  watery  fluid 
(believed  to  come  from  the  brain) ;  and,  if  either 
of  these  elements  was  in  excess,  that  it  gave 
rise  in  the  above  order  to  the  bilious  or  chol- 
eric, sanguine,  melancholic,  and  phlegmatic 
temperaments.  This  view  nrevails  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  to  the  present  aay,  and  was  main- 
tained by  physicians  to  the  time  of  Oullen,  who 
admitted  only  8  temperaments,  tiie  sanguine 
and  the  meltmohoUo,  regarding  the  phlegmatio 
as  a  degree  of  the  finmer  and  the  choleric  of 
the  latter.  Of  course,  there  is  an  endless  vari- 
ety  in  the  shades  of  temperament  in  different 
indiriduals,  but  the  characters  of  the  8  temperar 
meuts  of  Oullen  are  as  follows :  The  sangnme 
temperament  is  marked  by  a  predominance  of 
the  oircnlato^  system,  with  a  strong  and  fre- 
quent pulse,  Ann  fiesh,  plump  figare,  smooth 
and  fair  skin,  ruddy  complexion,  soft  and  light 
hair,  and  light  eyes;  there  is  great  nervous 
susceptibility,  ready  memory,  lively  imagina- 
tion, cheerfulness,  and  a  love  for  sensual  pleas- 
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Hw;  todixMWM  are  generally  violart  and  bkf 

flammatorT-.  The  EDgUsh  as  a  nuw  are  good 
examplee  of  this  temperament;  its  phj^oal 
traits  be  seen  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
Tenus  de*  Medici^  Antino&s,  and  tibe  "  Greek 
Slave,"  and  its  moral  traits  in  the  lives  Al- 
dbiades,  Washington,  Uark  Antony,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  John  Adams,  and  Win£eld  Scott;  and 
both  are  represented  in  the  god  Bacchos  and 
in  the  celebrated  dnke  of  Richelien.  A  variety 
of  this  is  the  mosoolar  or  athletic  temperament, 
in  which  with  all  the  external  signs  of  strength 
the  intellect  is  poorly  developed ;  the  Eamese 
Heronles  is  a  good  embodiment  of  this  tem- 
perament In  Cnllen's  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, which  later  ph^olorats  eondder  as 
pecondary  or  morbid,  Uie  awds  predominate^ 
the  figure  being  less  plnmp  and  more  firm,  the 
hur  mi  eyes  oJaok,  tlie  skin  coarse  and  dark, 
the  ooontenanoe  sallow  and  sad ;  the  vital  Amo- 
tions are  slowly  performed,  bnt  the  strength 
is  ccnuiderable;  the  dilution  is  gloomy  and 
the  temper  suspicions;  the  manner  is  slow, 
grave,  caotions,  unpasrive,  but  tenacaons  of  all 
emotions  when  once  excited.  Don  Quixote  is 
a  good  representative  of  tiiis  temperament ;  also 
Loais  XI.,  Tasso,  Pascal,  Zimmermann,  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  Other  temperaments  as  well 
oharaoterized  as  the  above  are  the  bilious, 
lymphatic,  and  nervous.  The  bilions  or  chol- 
wio  ten^Mvamentis  marked  by  a  sapposed  pre- 
doniinanoe  of  the  biliary  system,  with  strong 
hard  pulse,  yellowish  brown  Aia  and  dark  h^, 
and  moderately  fieshy  body;  by  violent  and 
ea^y  excited  passions,  fiimness  and  inflexibility 
of  oharaoter,  boldness,-  and  persereranee.  The 
greatest  virtues  and  the  greyest  crimes  are  met 
with  in  persons  of  this  temperament ;  here  are 
generally  placed  (though  in  some  instances  er- 
roneously, as  will  be  seen  below)  Alexander 
the  GreatJulius  0»sar,  Bmtns,  Mohammed, 
Charles  XU.,  Peter  the  Great,  Oromwell,  Oardi- 
nal  Richelieu,  Attila,  Charlemagne,  Tamerlane, 
Richard  IH.,  and  Ni^leon  I.  The  moral  fao- 
nltjes  are  early  developed.  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  this  and  the  sanguine 
tonperament.  In  thephlef^natio  or  lym^iatio 
ien^erament,  the  proportion  of  the  flmds  is 
•apposed  to  be  too  great,  tnm  activity  of  the 
secreting  system  and  inactivity  of  the  abawb- 
ents ;  the  flesh  is  soft,  the  skin  pale  and  flabby, 
hair  light,  pulse  weak,  and  the  %are  rounded, 
with  little  expresuon  of  countenance  or  activity 
of  mind  and  body.  Here  have  generally  heea. 
placed  Charles  IV.  of  Spun,  Augustus  III.  ot 
Saxony,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily.  The  promi- 
nent diaracter  of  the  nervous  temperament  is  a 
great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  emotions  and  impulses 
over  the  reason  and  will;  the  muscles  are  small 
and  soft,  and  the  form  generally  lender.  Here 
belong  fidgety  and  restless  people,  the  so  called 
creatures  of  impulse,  and  erraao  men  of  genius ; 
Voltaire  and  fVedcnIc  the  Great  are  good  ex- 
amples of  it  It  can  hardly  be  sud  to  exist  in- 
dependently, and  generally  aocompaniei  the 


sanguine  temperament,  being  best  and  moat 
frequentiy  seen  in  the  l^ale  wx ;  tt  is  oAoi 
the  consequence  of  sedentary  life  and  <^  seusnal 
indulgence  and  excitement;  its  diseases  are 
generally  hysterical  and  c<mvulsive.T— Aocor^ 
Ing  to  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  the  quantity  of  pigment 
or  coloring  matter  in  the  oody  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  temperaments ;  individuals 
and  races  of  tropical  and  warm  regions,  with 
dark  bur,  eyes,  and  skin,  belong  as  a  rnle  to 
the  melflnoholic  temperament;  while  those  of 
oold  and  temperate  zones,  with  light  hair  and 
eyes  and  fair  oompl^cion,  belong  to  the  san- 
guine. Whatever  phyncal  conditions  produce 
color  and  its  concomitants  determine  also  the 
natare  of  the  tanperament ;  these  oonditiona 
■ot  also  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  ndnd,  aiding 
or  impeding  its  woritin^  There  can  be  do 
doubt  that  the  mind  has  its  temperaments  indfr- 
pendent  of  those  of  the  body,  acoordhi^  as  tin 
emotions  or  the  reasoning  will  vary  in  thdr 
natural  intenuty^  educational  development,  or 
manner  of  workmg.  The  temperaments  are 
intimately  related  to  individual  constitutions, 
idiosyncrasies,  acquired  ^fferenoes,  and  varie- 
ties in  the  human  race;  they  are  more  or  less 
combined  together,  and  by  external  oiroum- 
Btances  are  convertible  into  each  other ;  indeed, 
the  whole  subject  is  so  indefinite  that  some 
pfaysiirfogists  consider  the  above  doctrine  of 
the  temperaments  as  a  mere  superstition  con- 
nected witii  the  old  fanmoral  pathology,  and 
regard  the  mental  and  moral  influences  former- 
ly attributed  to  the  oi^anio  peculiarities  upoi 
which  tliese  teiiq>eramentB  were  founded  as 
^rtaining  to  diflnrences  d  cerebral  oiganizsp 
tion. — The  most  recent  and  plansible  olasoifica- 
tion  of  the  temperaments  is  that  originated  by 
Dr.  William  Byrd  Powell,  and  d^ed  and 
illuBtrated  in  his  "Journal  of  Human  Science" 
(Cincinnati,  O.,  1860).  He  makes  only  two 
vital,  primary,  or  original  temperaments,  the 
saogume  and  the  bilious,  the  l^ter  even  being 
only  a  modifloation  of  the  sanguine  from  di- 
matio  or  other  external  influences ;  to  these  he 
adds  the  lymphatic  and  encephalic  (instead  of 
tiu  melanohotioX  secondary  or  acquired,  bnt  by 
tranamission  now  beocnne  as  elunentary  as  the 
other  two,  to  one  or  the  <^er  of  which  th^ 
are  always  adjuncts.  He  makes  10  componnd 
tonperaments,  ^vlded  into  binary,  Urnuj, 
and  quaternary.  With  the  stody  of  the  tem- 
peraments, to  which  he  has  devoted  nearly  40 
years  of  his  lifa,  he  has  connected  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  incompatible  marriages ;  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  physiological  law  that  there 
is  a  sexual  incompatibility  in  the  marriage  of 
persons  who  have  tiie  same  or  neariy  ulted 
temperaments  (as  he  defines  them),  and  that 
the  children  fh>msuch  annion,  if  there  be  any, 
will  die  early  or  linger  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence. All  kinds  of  physical  d^eneraoy,  de- 
formity, scrofolous  and  cerebral  diseases,  he 
refers,  and  vrith  great  q>parent  Justice,  to  the 
reduced  vitality  resulting  fivm  inoon^atible  or 
imphysialopou  marriages;  the  union  of  Uood 
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nitlaoiks  TMj  b«  fraught  witik  the  direit  oodm> 
qoenoes,  not  beoaose  of  the  blood  relaUou^p, 
oat  from  the  gnater  probability  that  oonsan- 
ffoine  marriagw  will  bring  together  persona  of 
Inoompatible  temperaments ;  cousins  will,  as 
•nrely  as  strangera,  have  healthy  ohildreo,  pro- 
vided their  temperamente  are  eompatible,  Mar<> 
riage  in  oontraventionto  thephysiologioal  oon* 
ditiona  known  as  temperaments  he  names  phys- 
iologioal  incest,  whether  with  blood  relations 
or  not.  The  law  is  briefly  thb:  one  of  the 
parties  must  possess  exoloriTaly  a  vital  temper^- 
mmt,  and  toa  otiier  a  nuwe  or  lesa  non-vital 
cm;  ud  all  marriagea  in  (^ppoeition  to  tiiis 
law  are  more  or  leas  inceataoBs;  in  other 
words,  phjA'dlopcai  incest  arises  item  phys- 
ioloj^oal  uid  not  persmal  external  simili- 
tade.  1.  His  sangdne  temperament  does  not 
diflbr  essentially  from  that  desuibed  above ;  he 
plaoes  in  it,  witii  various  adjuncts,  beside  Wash- 
ington and  Qea.  Soott,  Alexander  the  Oreat 
Ossar,  Napoleon  I.,  Oomwallis,  and  Edward 
Everett  (the  last,  however,  with  a  decided  en- 
eephalio  a^jnnot).  2.  In  the  bilioas  tempera- 
ment the  onUinea  of  the  person  are  an^ilar, 
nod  the  mnsoular  movements  are  supple;  the 
complexion  is  not  neoeesarily  dark,  any  more 
Uian  it  is  of  neoesuty  florid  in  the  san^fidne; 
its  members  are  apt  to  be  Inywtient  and  impet- 
nooa;  among  them  he  places  OastavnaAddr 
ni  Sweden,  Mohammed.  Dante,  Pizarro, 
Wellington,  JeffersoOf  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
8.  la  tiie  lymphatic  temperament  the  head 
is  of  good  size,  without  angnl&rity;  the  per- 
aon  is  rather  diapdess,  the  flesh  soft,  the 
lips  thick,  the  cheeks  heavy,  and  the  eiqires- 
mon  when  at  rest  listless ;  it  is  compatible  with 
ezoellent  judgment  and  exalted  patriotism, 
and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  disgust- 
ing sao  of  humors  gmerally  represented  by 
physiologists.  This  temperament  is  osually 
the  result  of  the  ease  and  indulsence  ariring 
from  wealth,  and  is  groatly  fiftvored  by  a  moist 
atmosphere,  as  in  uhina,  Holland,  and  the 
deltas  of  tiie  Nile  and  the  jQs^ippi;  itiswell 
lUnateated  by  the  OUnese  mandjirins,  and  in 
the  works  of  Bobens.  The  Esquimaaz  are 
bilious,  not  lymphatic,  as  often  described ;  fat 
most  not  be  oonfonnded  with  lymph,  the  latter 
pervading  the  whole  system ;  obesity  blunts 
every  oapaoity,  s(Huetimea  reducing  man  al- 
most to  the  condition  of  a  hibernating  animal, 
while  a  decidedly  lymphatic  person  may  di^lay 
high  mental  endowments.  4.  In  the  enoeph- 
alio  temperament  (probably  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  the  melanoholio)  the  cerebrum  is 
relatively  large  and  the  cwebeUum  small ;  the 
person  is  contracted,  the  limbs  slender,  neck 
Intff,  oh«(t  narrow,  and  abdomen  flat;  the  face 
is  thm,  and&e  forehead  massive  and  espe<naUy 
sapanded  in  the  upper  third ;  Uie  expression  is 
severe,  thoughtful,  and  often  gloomy ;  the  vital 
powers  are  dowly  developed,  and  yet  it  is 
compatible  wiUi  health  and  longevity;  persons 
of  tlus  class  are  e^wble  of  pntfoond  investigft* 
tfw,  bat  are  very  spl^ect  to  moDomanla;  of 


this  Pascal  j  an  exam^    Thb  last  tT« 

temperaments  are  the  results  of  oivilizatira, 
and  are  not  found  amoi^  savage  races;  none 
of  the  4  mentioned  are  fonnd  pure  aaA  uup 

fie,  or  very  rarely,  bnt  almost  uways  in  com- 
iuation.  5.  In  the  union  of  the  sanguine 
and  the  bilious  tiie  hair,  eyes,  and  oomplezioa 
are  light  or  dark  according  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  each  element;  the  head  is  o<Hnpa«^ 
^nd  the  mosdes  firm  and  strong ;  Alfred  the 
Great  of  England  is  a  good  example  of  this 
temperament.  6.  la.  the  sangnine-Iymphatio 
the  head  is  mmd,  the  ihoe  broad,  the  per> 
son  ftdl,  and  the  complexion  ftir ;  the  females 
are  oftoi  beantifol,  tneir  complexion  being  a 
mixture  of  the  lily  and  the  rose ;  it  is  an  nn- 
fhvoraUe  combination,  and  few  who  have  it 
become  celebrated  for  any  thing  good;  iten* 
tuls  the  tendency  to  crime,  es^cudly  nimssnt 
nation  and  rowd^sm ;  the  emperor  Nero  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  it.  7.  In  the  san^ 
guine-encephalic  the  head  is  narrow  and  the 
forehead  elevated,  the  skin,  &&,  light,  the  per- 
son slight,  and  the  muscles  feeble ;  its  mem- 
bers are  amiable,  bnt  too  gentle  for  the  ruj^^ 
pursuits  of  life ;  they  are  generally  fonnd  in  the 
counting  room  and  in  stores,  and  in  employ- 
ments better  fitted  for  females ;  some  artists  nav>e 
been  of  this  tonperament,  of  which  Benjamin 
West  is  an  instanoe.  8.  &i  the  bUious-fynfc- 
phatic  the  head  is  rounded,  the  ludr,  An.,  wk, 
and  the  face  and  person  foil ;  the  famaleq  are 
often  very  handsome.  Persons  of  this  tenw 
perament  are  good-natured,  not  ambitions,  but 
useful  for  the  soondness  of  their  jndgment. 
9.  The  bilious  encephalic  is  like  ttie  sanaoine 
encephalic,  except  that  the  hur,  &o.,  is  dark: 
illastratious  are  Oolumbus,  Shakespeare,  Lord 
Bacon,  Dr.  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Prescott  the 
historiaa.  10.  The  first  of  the  ternary  com^ 
pounds  is  the  sanguine-bilious-lymphatio,  like 
the  sanguine-bilious,  bnt  with  less  plump  per^ 
scm,  thicker  lips,  and  forehead  broad  below, 
contracting  rapidly  as  it  rises;  the  nose  has 
generally  a  small  protnberanoe  at  the  end.  It 
mi^  possess  much  moscnlar  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, many  of  the  English  prize  inters  hav- 
ing belonged  to  it,  and  it  forms  a  large  elemei^ 
in  mobs  and  riotous  assemblages,  whether  in  a 
good  or  bad  canse.  In  this  have  been  placed 
Peter  the  Great,  0.  J.  Fox,  Leo  X.,  George  IV. 
of  England,  Stephen  Girard,  Baron  Larrey,  and 
Henry  Ward  Beeoher.  11.  In  the  sanguine- 
bilious-encephalic  the  head  is  above  the  aver* 
age  size,  and  generally  rather  angular  with  the 
upper  forehead  expanded ;  it  has  leas  muscular 
energy  than  the  last ;  many  artists  are  of  this 
temperament ;  Helanohthou  belonged  to  it,  as 
does  Gov.  Bulks  of  Massachusetts,  the  latter 
with  a  bilious  predominance.  12.  In  the  san- 
gnine-enoephalic-lymphatio  the  head  is  laige^ 
with  elected  and  expanded  fiw^ead;  ittuu 
great  literary  owaci^,  but  is  little  adapted 
for  the  sharp  conflicts  of  life;  Addison,  Swift, 
Walter  Soott,  Lewis  Oass,  and  the  late  Ohief 
Jutioe  Shaw  are  anmides  of  it.  U.  la  the 
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bffions-enoephalio-lTiDphatio  &e  head  is  lar|^. 
with  expanded  forehead,  dark  oomplexioD  and 
eyes,  and  fall  person ;  it  is  adapted  for  high 
position  in  $jiy  sphere  of  life;  examples  of 
It  are  Daniel  Web^r,  the  emperor  Nicholas  of 
Basda,  John  Bnn^an,  Gibbon,  Prof.  Agassiz, 
and  Wa^ington  Irving.  14.  The  quaternary, 
and  most  gifted  of  all  the  temperaments,  is  the 
■anguine-eaoephalio-bilions-lymphatlo;  the  san- 
guine element  ^ves  vitality,  the  oilions  activity, 
uie  euoephalio  intetlectou  ener^,  and  the 
lymphatio  prevents  morbid  irritability;  the 
head  is  larg&  the  oomplezion  dark,  the  fore- 
head high,  and  the  person  ftdl  and  ronnd ;  hen 
most  probably  belong  Julius  Onsar,  Napoleon 
L,  OromweU,  Daniel  (VOonnell,  and  Steph«i 
A.  Doarias;  it  Is  a  oombination  of  the  foroea 
•f  all  the  elementary  tonperaments.  All  of 
the  above  temperaments  are  incompatible  with 
themselves,  bntl,  3,  and  6  are  the  least  so ;  these 
8  are  compatible  with  all  the  others,  and  one 
of  the  parties,  to  insure  healthy  prc^j^eny,  shonld 
be  of  them  or  ezolosively  vital. 

TEMPERANOE  SOOIETIES.  See  Absti- 
jnmoK,  Total. 

TEMPERATDRE.   See  Oiikatb. 

TEMPLARS,  or  Eniohts  of  thk  Tsuple, 
the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  of  the  reli- 
^ns  military  orders  of  Ohristendom.  Its  ori- 
gin is  ascribed  to  Hugnee  de  Payeus,  Geoffrtrf 
de  St  Omer,  and  7  other  Ftonoh  knis^ts,  irtio 
in  1118  or  1119,  in  addition  to  the  8  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  took  a 
by  which  they  boand  themselves  to  defend  the 
ooly  sepolohre  of  Christ  and  to  afford  proteo- 
tion  to  the  nomeronspilgrfms  who  then  annu- 
ally flocked  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  military 
character  associated  with  the  new  order  at- 
tracted immediate  attention,  and  after  its  for- 
mal incorporation  by  Pope  Honorius  n.  in  1138 
at  the  instigation  of  St.  Bernard,  its  numbers 
rapidly  inoreased,  members  of  the  noblest  fam- 
ilies of  Europe  seeking  admismon  into  its  ranks, 
and  people  of  every  degree  vying  with  each 
other  in  endowing  it  with  gifts  of  land  or 
uonoy.  In  1198  the  tanplars  alao  received 
from  Hon<«iiu  a  peooHar  dress  ooa^Aataag  of 
K  white  mantle,  to  distingnish  them  from  the 
hondtallers,  who  were  haMted  in  black ;  and 
In  1146  they  added  a  red  cross  on  the  left 
breast  This  emblem  was  also  borne  on  their 
banner,  formed  of  striped  black  and  white 
doth,  and  called  bkntciant,  a  word  rendered 
famous  throughout  Ohristendom  as  the  battle 
cry  of  the  order.  Soon  after  their  establish- 
ment Baldwin  11.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave 
them  a  part  of  his  palace  as  a  residence,  to 
whioh  the  canons  of  the  acyoiidng  convent  of 
the  temple  added  another  bnilcUng  for  keeping 
their  arms,  whence  they  were  called  knights 
d  the  temple.  After  the  radler  had  aoqinred 
power  and  possesncms  thronghont  Europe  and 
the  East,  it  came  under  the  control  of  a  oom- 
plex  form  of  government,  oondsting  of  a  gnaiA 
master  or  head  of  the  order,  elected  the 
ehapttf  or  general  body  of  the  knighta,  and 


whohadnnderl^  a  seneschal  and  other  hl^^ 
oflBoers;  provincial  masters,  who  presided  over 
the  several  conntries  or  provinces  in  whioh  the 
templars  had  possessions;  priors  or  masters, 
who  had  charge  of  the  districts  into  whioh  a 

Province  was  divided;  and  preceptors  or  snper- 
itendents  of  the  single  houses  of  the  order  in 
tibedistriots.  The  province  in  which  the  grand 
master  resided,  uid  which  for  upward  of  178 
years  i^om  the  foundation  of  the  order  contin- 
ued to  be  in  Palestine,  was  always  considered 
the  chief  seat  of  tiie  order,  and  its  dtapter  had 
tibe  powers  of  a  general  obiter  when  that 
bo^wasnotinaeadon.  Of  the  9,000  lordsbtaia 
and  estates  whieb  the  order  possessed  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  eentnry,  the  chief  part  w«e 
in  France,  and  to  that  country  gmerally  belong* 
ed  the  giand  master,  who  in  some  respects  as- 
sumed uie  dignity  of  a  soverei{^  prince.  For 
more  than  40  years  after  th^r  orgamzation 
the  templara  comprehended  only  laymen ;  but 
by  a  buU  of  1172  Pope  Alexander  III.  allowed 
the  order  to  receive  spiritual  members,  who 
celebrated  mass  and  other  religious  offices  in 
its  houses,  acted  as  secretaries  to  the  chapter, 
or  filled  the  office  of  preceptor.  Somewhat 
lator  persons  not  of  noble  birth  or  knightly 
rank  were  admitted  as  servitors  or  serving 
brethren,  of  whom  Acre  were  two  classes, 
ttiose  who  attended  the  knlghta  in  the  field  in 
the  oapad^  of  sonires,  uid  those  who  ezer- 
dsed  TBiions  handicrafts  in  tiie  prooeptories, 
the  former  being  hdd  in  the  greater  estinut^ 
tion.  There  were  also  affiliated  members,  who 
took  none  of  the  vows  and  assumed  none  ot 
the  duties  of  the  order,  but  songht  even  a 
qualified  admission  into  its  ranks  for  the  secu- 
rity thereby  afforded ;  and  lastly  children  dedi- 
cated by  their  parents  to  the  order,  and  hence 
called  aonaUy  and  persons  who  under  the  name 
of  oblati  pledged  themselves  to  mMutain  its 
rights.  Among  other  important  advantages 
conferred  upon  the  templars  was  that  of  hav- 
ing the  offices  of  reli^on  performed  in  thedr 
honses  once  a  year,  even  in  countries  nnder  an 
interdict,  whence  in  praetioe  th^  became  ex- 
empt from  the  effiMts  of  an  interdict,  a  dronm- 
stanoe  which  addedgreaHyto  their  mfluenoe  and 
nnmhers.  They  became  in  time  a  formidable 
and  wealthy  military  commnnity,  the  members 
of  which,  animated  by  the  closest  corporate 
spirit  and  subjected  to  the  severest  internal 
discipline,  had  no  property  or  interest  distinct 
from  the  order  in  general,  acknowledged  no 
qnritual  autbority  but  the  pope,  and  held  them* 
selves  amenable  to  him  only  in  secular  matters. 
Originally  subnsting  npon  the  alms  of  the  char- 
itable and  making  a  show  of  povwty,  as  iHns- 
trated  by  their  seal,  which  represented  two 
knights  riding  npon  a  single  horse,  they  in- 
creased 80  r^dly  in  wealth  as  to  become  mom 
interested  in  extending  and  guarding  th«r  poa- 
sesdons  thui  in  affording  protedaMi  to  pil- 
grims; and  notwitliatandmg  1h«r  unqneation-' 
ed  prowess  and  daring,  their  frequent  lirads 
with  the  rival -order  <»  the  hos^ta]ler^^  and 
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Oeir  floen  HoenttouBnesi  and  hut  of  gain,  often 
i^jorea  rather  tiian  aided  the  oatue  to  whUst 
thex  had  deroted  themaelres.  Henoe  they 
Ibng^  more  for  thenuelves  than  for  the  oom- 
mon  oatue  cf  Ohrigtianify,  aided  or  thwarted 
the  plans  of  campaigns  at  their  p)e«iire,  and 
freqaently  stuned  uieir  knightlj  nune  and 
fiune  by  open  treachery,  as  in  the  6th  OTDsada 
nnder  the  emperor  Erederio  II.,  the  partial 
foilare  of  whioh  was  attribnted  to  the  machi- 
nations of  the  templars.  So  far  had  they  de- 
parted from  the  motires  and  principles  of 
the  fonnders  of  the  order,  tiiat  dnring  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  Ohristian  kingdom  in 
Palestine  they  endeavored  by  separate  treaties 
vith  the  Saracens  to  seoare  tiieir  own  pcMses- 
Ahu  fa  that  oonntiy.  After  having  their  dilef 
seat  SDooesnTaly  in  Jemsalem  (1118-*87),  An- 
tiooh  (118T-'91),  Acre  (1191-1217),  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Oastle  near  Otesarea  (1217-*91),  fhej 
were  neverthdesB  compelled  at  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Latin  power  in  Palestine  in  1991 
to  remove  to  the  island  of  Oypras,  whioh  they 
had  purchased  fW)m  Richard  I.  of  En^and  for 
86,000  silver  marks.  Thongh  driven  out  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  organization  evinced  do  signs  of 
decay,  and  its  extensive  ramification  throngh- 
oDt  Europe  drew  upon  it  the  snspicion  and 
jealonsy  of  princes,  whose  copidi^  was  also 
existed  by  its  immense  wealth  in  landed  rev- 
enues and  hoarded  coin.  Under  the  inflnenoe 
of  these  motives,  and  irritated  by  his  inability 
to  tax  the  order,  FhiUp  the  Fair  of  SVvooe,  in 
concert  with  Pope  Cuement  V.,  determined 
Upon  its  destmotion.  Aooordli^ly,  in  1806 
Jaoqnes  de  Holay,  the  grand  maato'  of  the 
templars,  was  enttoed  to  Paris,  on  a  pretext  of 
oonsnlting  him  with  reference  to  a  new  cm- 
aade  and  other  matters ;  and  on  Oct  18,  1807, 
all  the  members  of  the  order  in  France,  inclad- 
faig  De  Molay  himself,  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  their  houses  and  goods  were  everywhere 
seized.  The  formal  charges  on  which  they 
were  arrested,  vid  which  were  preferred  by 
two  degraded  templars,  impnted  to  them  grave 
heresies  oonneoted  with  tneir  secret  ritee  of 
Initiation  and  internal  discipline,  and  graver 
vicdationB  of  morality.  How  &r  the  inflnenoe 
of  oriental  manners  and  raperstitions  may  have 
affeeted  the  belief  or  habits  of  the  order  dnrins 
their  long  reridenoe  In  Palestine,  it  is  diffioott 
to  determine ;  bnt  altitough  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  had  borrowed  to  some  extent 
from  the  Gnostic  rites  and  magical  practices 
of  the  eastern  raoea  with  whom  they  had  come 
in  contact,  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  their 
own  eonfBMioDB,  wrung  from  them  by  torture, 
to  sntntantiate  the  charges  of  their  accusers, 
Under  these  ch^mstances  the  pope  hesitated 
to  promulgate  the  decree  for  the  extinction  of 
the  order;  but  the  less  scrupulous  Philip,  find- 
ing his  oolleagae  loath  to  imitate  his  own  intem- 
perate zeal,  procured  one  of  hia  oreatnree,  tibe 
arehbishop  of  Sens,  whose  jurisdiction  extend- 
ed over  Paris,  to  convoke  his  provincial  oonn- 
oU  in  that  dty  on  May  10, 1810;  and  on  the 


Itth  of  the  month,  oommand  of  that  bo^, 
M  members  of  tiie  order  wore  bnnied  at  the 
stake  in  a  field  behind  the  abbey  of  St  An- 
tolne.  The  example  was  imitated  elsewhere, 
and  on  May  2, 1812,  Olement  on  hia  own  re- 
sponsibility, the  general  council  of  Yienne  than, 
in  session  being  averse  to  preoipitato  measures, 
issued  a  bnll  for  the  abolition  of  the  templara. 
Their  movable  property  was  for  the  most  part 
appropriated  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  oonn- 
tries  hi  which  it  was  deposited ;  and  although 
their  landed  noBsesraons  were  nominally  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospitallers,  the  crown  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  secured  the  disposition  of  them. 
The  order  ceased  at  once  throughout  Obristen- 
dom  except  in  Portngal,  where  it  merely  as- 
tmned  the  name  of  me  chevaliers  of  Ohriat, 
whioh  ordw  still  snbsists.  The  last  act  of  the 
drama  was  the  execntion  at  the  stake  of  De 
Holay,  Guy  of  Anvergne,  and  other  high  dig- 
nitaiies  of  the  order,  of  whom  the  two  firat 
named  died  protesting  their  innocence,  havhag 
previously  recanted  the  oonfesnons  extorted 
from  them  by  hopes  of  absolution  or  by  torture. 

TEMPLE,  RioBABD  GnximLU,  earl,  an 
English  stetesman,  bom  in  1711,  died  in  1777. 
He  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Biohard  GrenviUe  and 
Hester  Temple,  and  in  1762  sncceeded  his 
mother,  who  had  in  1749  been  created  Oonn- 
tees  Temple,  as  Earl  Temple.  The  marriage  of 
his  sister  Hester  Grenville  with  'William  Pitt, 
afterward  earl  of  Ohatbam,  was  the  means  of 
introdn<dng  him  to  pnUio  lifb,  and  dnring  the 
first  Pitt  admhiiitration  he  was  a  pronumoit 
member  of  the  cabinet  According  to  Macao- 
lay,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  adminiatratiTa 
talents,  but  was  a  skilfol  parliamentary  tacti- 
cian. In  1862-*8  appeared  "The  Grenville 
Papers"  (4  vols.  8vo.),  comprising  the  oorre- 
epond«Qce  of  Earl  Temple  and  his  brother 
George  Grenville  between  174S  and  1777,  edit- 
ed by  W.  J.  Smith  from  the  original  papers  de- 
posited at  Stowe,  the  chief  seat  of  uie  funily. 
They  throw  much  light  upon  the  politi(»l 
movements  of  the  period  which  they  cover, 
and  are  asserted  by  the  editor  to  afford  evt 
denoe  of  the  identity  of  Earl  Temple  with  Jn^ 
nina.  The  pteaent  repreeentative  of  the  Qrea- 
^es  is  the  dnke  of  Kicktegham  and  Ohandoft. 

TEMPLE,  Sib  Wixiuif,  an  Engliah  states- 
man and  author,  born  in  London  hi  1628,  dleA 
at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  Jan.  27, 1699.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  o£  the  rolls 
in  Ireland.  He  passed  two  years  at  Emmanuel 
college,  (Abridge,  went  abroad  without  taking 
a  d^ee,  and  after  a  somewhat  extended  oon- 
tinental  tonr,  in  the  eonree  of  which  he  acquired 
a  mastery  the  French  and  Spanish  langnagea, 
he  returned  to  Eng^d,  was  married  in  1664, 
and  for  several  years  resided  with  his  fother  in 
beland.  In  1660  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Irish  convention  for  the  county  of  Oarlow, 
and  also  represented  that  constituency  in  the 
first  Irish  parliament  convoked  after  the  resto- 
ration. In  1668  he  repaired  to  Enf^d  with 
his  fiodly,  earrying  latfeen  of  reoommendation 
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from  Oe  (take  of  Ormond  to  Lord  .^^fogton, 
one  (rf  woretiiies  of  state,  and  in  lOwwas 
sent  hj  that  miniBter  on  a  secret  misdon  to  the 
tohop  of  UOnster,  who  had  stipulated,  in  coa- 
rideration  of  the  payment  hj  the  EagUA  gov- 
•mment  of  a  large  aabsidy,  to  make  a  land  at- 
tack npon  Uie  Datoh,  who  were  thw  at  war 
with  England.  Although  the  bishop  deserted 
hu  allies  and  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Datch,  Temple's  diplomatic  servioea  were  so 
hi^y  esteemed  by  Oharlee  H.  that  he  was  or^ 
ated  a  baronet  and  appointed  resident  at  Bnta* 
sels.  In  the  antomn  of  1667,  soon  after  the 
oouolnsion  of  peace  with  Holland,  Temple  made 
a  visit  incognito  to  that  country,  and,  in  view  ct 
the  dangerona  enoroaehments  of  France  upon 
the  Spanish  Ne&eriands,  urged  upon  his  goT- 
emment  the  necessity  of  an  ofTenaive  and  d^en- 
dve  league  with  Holland  agadnst  the  projects 
of  Louis  XIV.  Beoeinng,  in  Jan.  1668,  the 
neeessary  powers  to  negotiate  snch  a  treaty,  he 
eonoluded  in  the  same  month  the  oelebrated 
Mple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  keep 
Ibe  former  power  out  of  the  Low  Oonntries. 
This  measure,  diaraoterixed  by  Macaulay  as 
"  the  single  eminently  good  act  perfonned  by 
the  government  during  the  interval  between 
the  restoratioD  and  the  revolution,"  gave  Tem- 
ple at  once  a  European  reputation,  and  is  c(ni- 
^eredtiie  master  strote  of  his  politioal  career. 
After  perfecting  at  Aix  la  Ohi^ielle  negotiations 
for  peace  in  pnnmance  of  the  triple  amano&  he 
repaired  in  Aug.  1668,  in  the  oapaelty  of  amlw^ 
aador,  to  the  Hague,  where  he  cultivi^ed  a  warm 
friendship  with  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt 
and  the  young  prinoe  of  Orange.  Recalled  to 
England  in  Sept.  1670,  he  discovered  that  the 
misistry  had  treacherously  formed  a  secret 
treaty  with  France,  by  wmch  the  triple  alli- 
moe  was  rendered  of  no  effect,  and  m  June, 
1671,  received  his  dismissal  from  office.  For 
two  or  three  years  he  reuded  at  hia  estate  of 
Sheen;  but  In  1674  he  was  sommoned  frmn 
his  retirement  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Hol- 
land, which  he  aeoompUshed  in  Londm  in  the 
space  of  8  days.  He  returned  soon  afterward 
to  his  former  position  at  the  Ebgue,  and  was 
also  one  <^  the  mediators  deputed  to  attend 
the  congress  of  Nlmeguen,  which  after  tedious 
negotiations  resulted,  in  the  latter  part  of  1678* 
in  a  hollow  and  unsatiaCutory  trea^  of  peace 
between  France  and  Holland,  to  which  T«nple 
declined  to  affix  his  signature.  In  the  interval 
he  contributed  largely  to  bring  about  the  mar- 
riage of  the  prinoe  of  Ora^  witii  Lady  Mary, 
danghter  of  the  duke  of  York.  Returning  to 
England  in  1679,  he  was  eolicited  by  the  nug 
to  aooept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which 
lusd  indeed  been  offered  to  him  before ;  but 
lieeling,  to  use  his  own  wc«d%  that "  the  soene 
was  xm&t  for  sndi  an  aotor  m  he  knew  Idmsetf 
to  be,"  he  exonsed  Ums^  on  the  seore  of  not 
bavmgaMatinpariinMot.  TheMiftlarssswl 


\j  tiie  violenee  of  psrliomeat,  gladly  anilai 
himself  of  the  advioe  of  Touple,  whose  plan 
for  a  new  privy  oouncil  oi  80  members,  16  to 
be  great  officers  of  state  and  15  i&dwendent 
noblemen  and  gentiemen  of  great  we^t  and 
landed  poMesdons,  was  in  April,  1670,  carried 
into  effect,  to  the  great  satisfootion  of  the  pnb- 
lic  Almost  immediately  afterward  one  of  the 
fand^ental  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
oonstrncted,  uie  prohibition  of  a  secret  interior 
councilor  cabmet,  was  violated ;  Lord  Sbafte»> 
bury  was  admitted  a  member  against  the  re- 
monstrance of.  Temple ;  and  in  general  the  ob- 
jects <tf  the  pn^eotOT  were  so  perverted,  tiiat 
he  gradually  oeased  to  attend  the  regular  meet- 
ings. AdnglesesdmofparliamAntitowhich 
he  had  been  elected  firom  the  university  of  Oaai'- 
bridge,  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  with  legislative 
life ;  and  upon  his  name  being  strlckea  by  the 
king  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors,  he  ^adly 
retired  in  1680  to  his  gardening  and  library 
Sheen.  TfaenoeforUi  he  lived  in  retirement, 
either  at  Sheen  or  at  Moor  Pork,  a  seat  in 
Surrey,  engaged  in  the  oompletion  of  his  me- 
moirs, and  eojoying  the  confldenoe  and  Aiend* 
ship  of  Wiiliam  III.,  who  vunly  nrged  him  in 
1688  to  aooept  the  secretaryship  of  state,  uid 
who  frequently  vimted  him  for  advioe  in  publio 
matters.  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  lifo 
he  was  attended  in  the  capacity  of  seoretarr 
by  Jonathan  Swift  His  worka,  ocm^Hridndc 
"  Observations  upon  tiie  United  Provinces  ct 
the  Netherlands,"  easays  on  the  "  Orinn  and 
Nature  of  Government,"  "  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,"  '*  Gardening,"  &a,  and  a  variety  of 
politioal  and  miscellaneous  tracts,  contain  many 
acute  observationa,  en^'esaed  in  so  easy  a  style 
that  he  is  called  by  Johnson  "  the  first  writer 
who  gave  cadenoe  to  English  i»ose."  E^Jamea 
Mackintosh  calls  htm  *'  the  model  of  a  nego- 
tiator;" but  aooording  to  Macaulay  "he  was 
merely  a  man  <^  lively  parts  and  quick  obser- 
vation ;  a  man  of  the  world  among  men  of  let- 
ters; aman  of  lett^  among  men  of  the  world." 
As  a  fine  gentleman  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  tiie  age.  His  collected  wwla 
were  first  pnbUshedlB  1790;  the  last  and  best 
edition  is  &  4  vols.  8vo.  (LcoMon,  1814). 

TENANT.  See  Ijumb,  and  Tunmx. 

TENASSERDf  PROVINCES,  atraetof  land 
in  British  &idia  beyond  the  Ganges,  attaohed 
to  the  government  of  Penang,  under  the  Bengal 
presidency,  extending  about  600  ra.  along  the  £. 
side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
40  to  80  m.,  between  lat  11"  and  19"  N.  and  long. 
97"  80'  and  99°  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  nativ« 
state  of  Laos,  E.  and  S.  by  Siam  and  tiie  Malay 
peninsula,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  gulf  of 
Martaban,  and  Pegu,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Salwin ;  area,  80,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  300,000.  The  oountry  la 
dirided  into  the  provinoee  of  Amherst,  Tavoy, 
Ye^  mi  Mergdi :  and  the  chief  towns  are  Am- 
herst, the  M^tu,  Manlmain,  Martaban,  twojf 
Iforgnl,  and  Tenasserim.  Thoseaooost  &.  of 
M.  U**  40*  is  bold  and  nokr*  vhOe  to  tbe  N. 
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it  y  flat  and  mneh  more  indeirted  wVth  ba7% 
oredu,  and  the  eifeaaries  of  rtren  and  streams. 
Alone  ite  vhole  eztoit  are  sitaated  islands 
whioii  appear  from  seaward  to  f6nn  part  of 
tiie  shore.  Those  lying  between  lat  8°  and 
14°  40'  K.  are  known  coUeotirely  under  the 
name  of  the  Mergni  archipelago,  and  extend 
from  80  to  80  m.  from  the  shore.  The  prind- 
pal  islands  of  this  group,  from  B.  to  ST.,  are 
BolUTan  island,  Kisseraing,  Bomel,  Kalegonk  or 
Bentinok,  Boss,  King's,  and  Tavoy.  The  most 
impOTtant  istand  <n  the  coast,  howem,  is  Bain- 
g7mi,(^positethetownofMBalmain,  17m.  long 
and  8  broad.— The  whcAe  territory  of  Toiasse- 
rim,  particularly  toward  the  N.,  is  intersect- 
ed bynomeroTis  rivers,  the  principal  being  the 
Balwin,  Atta- Yen,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim.  The 
£.  boundary  is  fonned  by  a  range  of  wooded 
moimtaiDS  varying  in  height  from  8,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  N.  th«%  is  a  separate 
range,  abont  3,000  feet  high,  covered  with  bam- 
boo jungles.  There  are  extensive  plains  and 
ftotile  valleys  lying  npon  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  toward  the  N.  The  staple  productions 
are  lioe,  cotton,  sngu*  cane,  indigo,  and  tobac- 
co ;  and  wheat,  nnbnwa,  different  spices,  and 
dye  staffs  are  raised.  Nearly  880  different  vari- 
eties of  timber  have  been  cnomerated.  Iron  ore 
is  very  abundant,  and  exceedli^Iy  rich.  Tin, 
gold,  copper,  bismath,  antimony,  and  manganese 
are  also  fonnd.  Ooal  of  good  qoali^  has  been 
disoovercd  in  several  places.  The  dimate  is  con- 
ndered  remarkably  healthy,  the  rate  of  mortal- 
ity among  Eon^eans  being  little  more  than  it 
is  in  Europe  in  Uke  oironnutances.  The  ther- 
mometer never  risM  above  00°,  tiie  average 
being  77".  The  rainy  season  b^ns  in  the  8. 
part  the  territory  abont  the  Ist  of  Kay,  and 
at  tfanlmain  a  month  later ;  the  fiaU  is  mneh 
the  greater  toward  the  N.,  where  it  is  estimat- 
ed at  200  inches  in  a  year. — ^The  popnletion 
comprises  Burmese,  Pegnans,  Siamese,  Karens, 
SeelongB,  Hindoos  from  the  Oonnnanael  coast, 
half  owrte  Portognese,  Chinese,  a  few  American 
misnooariee,  and  tiie  End&sh  offidals  and  tra- 
ders. The  Burmese  and  Pegnans  are  the  most 
Bomcffotu;  luid  tba  Siamese  are  prinoipaDy 
•Bttled  in  tiie  n^i^lKHrhood  of  the  Tenasserim 
river.  The  chief  manufsotures  are  cotton  and 
iSHk  goods,  coarse  pottery,  and  iron  cooking 
vessels.  Ship  bnilding  is  largely  carried  on  at 
W<mlmMn,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  Hei^  and 
Tavoy.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  rioe,  to- 
bacco, gamlaer,  ivory,  edible  birds'  nests,  and 
teak  timber. — ^The  Portuguese  visited  the  ter- 
ritory which  forms  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
eariy  in  the  17th  century ;  and  in  1687  some 
Eoj^Qe^  were  maaeaored  at  Mergui,  the  ooanby 
being  then  a  dependency  of  Pega.  It  afterward 
beonoe  sut^ect  to  Siam,  tnm  which  power  it 
was  takm  abont  tihe  middle  of  the  lut  eeatnry 
1)ytiieBnrmese,Tko  held  ittiU  ttwasannezed 
to  British  India  at  the  tenninatioiL  of  the  Bnr- 
BSMe  war  in  1886.  From  tiie  long  unsettled 
fltate  of  the  oonntiy,  the  entire  popnlation  ot 
tile  4  prorinoea  atttiattfane  only  apioonted  to 


about  80,000;  but  since  security  fbr  life  and 

prepay  has  been  established  popnlation  has 
rapidly  flowed  in  from  the  surrounding  states. 

TEKOH,  a  soft-rayed,  fresh  water  fish  of  the 
carp  family,  and  genus  ttnsa  (Ouv,),  peculiar 
to  uie  old  world.  The  best  known  species  la 
the  T.  vulgaris  (Ouv.),  rarely  more  than  14 
indies  lon^,  of  a  deep  yellowish  brown  color, 
and  sometimes  golden  and  greenish ;  tiie  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins  have  no  osseous  rays,  and  tiie 
former  is  inserted  behind  the  commenoonent 
of  the  ventrab;  the  teeth  on  the  pharynx  are 
ocanimssed  and  dub-shi^ted ;  scales  very  mi- 
Bate,  oovered  with  moens;  a  very  small  ubial 
barbel  at  each  ride  oi  morai ;  the  body  thick 
and  broad,  and  the  ventrals  in  the  male  mndk 
larger  than  in  the  female.  It  is  spread  over  Eu- 
rope and  N.  Aria,  and  is  more  or  leas  abundant 
in  0x6  wnamental  waters  and  pimds  of  Great 
Britain,  but  is  not  foond  much  above  lat.  60° 
K. ;  it  prefers  stagnant  waters  with  a  muddy 
bottom,  concealing  itself  in  winter  in  the  mud  in 
a  t<Hpid  state ;  like  the  carp  it  is  very  tenacious 
of  life;  the  food  oonrists  of  worms  and  aquatic 
insects,  with  sometimes  seeds  and  plants.  The 
eggs  are  deporited  in  May  or  June ;  they  are 
very  minute,  of  a  greenish  color,  about  800,000 
in  a  single  female,  and  arc  placed  among  aqnatio 
plants.  In  its  natural  state  the  fiesh  is  apt  to 
DO  soft,  insijpid,  or  ill-flavored,  and  ^fflciut  oi 
digestion;  but  it  is  swd  to  be  very  delioato 
when  the  fish  are  properiy  fed. 

TENOIN,  OucDOTB  ALEXAimmira  Guisnr 
DB,  a  Prenc^  courtesan  and  novelist,  bom  in 
Grenoble  in  1681,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  4, 1749. 
Tielding  to  the  wishes  of  her  femily,  she  be- 
came a  nun;  but,  struggling  to  fr«e  herself 
from  her  vows,  she  first  suoceeded  in  being 
transferred  as  canoness  to  the  chapter  of  Neu- 
vllle,  neu  Lyons,  where  she  eqjoyed  much 
more  liberty,  and  finally  in  1714  obtained  her 
complete  secularization.  She  repaired  to  Paria, 
and  became  first  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  then  of  the  abb^  Dubois,  who  gave 
her  a  qdsndid  house.  She  advanced  the  fortune 
of  her  Inother,  afterward  Oardinal  de  Tendn 
and  ndnlstar  <»  state  under  Flenry,  to  whom^ 
she  was  passionately  attached,  while  gaining 
for  herself  wealth  through  her  oonneotitm  with 
the  financier  John  Law,  and  fame  through  her 
intercourse  with  Foutenelle,  Hontesqnien,  and 
other  literary  characters,  whom  she  entertained 
at  her  house  and  playfully  styled  her  "  beasts" 
or  "menagerie."  By  Destoaches-Canon,  one 
of  her  numerous  lovers,  she  had  a  child  who 
was  abandoned  at  the  porch  of  the  diorch  of 
St.  Jean  le  Bond,  and  became  afterward  the 
celebrated  D'Alembert.  In  April,  1736,  an- 
other, La  Fresnais,  a  councillor  in  the  parliap 
ment,  in  a  fit  of  deopair  killed  himself  at  her 
bouse,  and  in  his  will  aocnsed  her  of  being  hia 
destrow.  She  was  oonsequently  incaicm^ed 
in  tiie  Bastile ;  but  the  ohaige  was  proved  to  be 
unfounded,  and  she  was  released  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  She  now  became  mora  discreet, 
Uvednwre  than  ever  among  tiie  society  of  wits 
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lad  gentlemeii,  nude  bar  pailor  a  sdiool  for  re- 
fined taste  and  el^aQoe,  exohanged  letters  with 
Cardinal  Lambertini,  afterward  Benedict  XIV., 
who  after  his  aooeseion  sent  her  his  likeness, 
and  wrote  noTels,  which  are  remarkable  for  ob- 
■ervatioDf  ffood  taste,  and  perspicoitj. 

TS5DER,  in  law,  an  offer  to  perform  an 
Mt,  to  the  perfomumoe  whereof  one  person  is 
bonod  to  another.  The  obligation,  and  so  the 
offer,  mar  be  to  pay  money  or  to  deliver  ape- 
oifio  artiolefl-  It  the  tender  be  of  money,  it  ia 
effeotnal  only  when  the  demand  is  one  d 
money,  and  Is  definite  in  amount,  or  is  equible 
of  being  made  so.  Thoa,  a  tender  oannot  be 

Cied  aa  a  defenoe  to  an  action  for  general 
agee  upon  a  contract,  nor  to  an  action  in 
oorenant,  nideas  the  contract  be  one  for  the 
payment  of  money,  as  for  rent ;  nor  to  an  ao- 
tion  for  a  tort,  as  for  aasanlt  and  battery.  In 
short,  whererer  the  dum  is  for  nnliqoidated 
damages,  the  general  rale  is  that  no  tender  is  ad- 
misdble.  In  the  United  States,  however,  cases 
of  involnntary  trespass  form  an  exception, 
fbonded  partly  on  usage  and  partly  on  express 
statutory  provisions. — tender  need  not  be 
made  by  the  defendant  personally.  If  made  by 
a  third  person  at  fau  reqnest,  it  is  soffident; 
and  even  if  made  by  a  strainer  withont  hia 
knowledge  or  reanesL  it  seems  that  a  snbse- 
qaent  assent,  of  ue  debtw  will  operate  as  a 
ratification  of  the  agency  and  m^e  Uie  ten- 
der good.  Any  person  may  make  a  valid  ten- 
der for  an  idiot.  Tender  moat  be  made  to 
the  creditor  personally,  or  to  some  one  aa- 
thorized  by  lum  to  receive  the  money.  Ten- 
der to  the  creditor's  attorney,  aathorized 
by  him  to  collect  the  claim,  is  usnally  snf- 
fioient;  and  in  sach  a  case  the  tender  need 
not  inolode  the  amount  of  the  attorney's 
fee  for  his  letter  to  the  debtor.— At  oonmion 
law,  a  tender  most  be  made  on  the  very  day 
the  money  is  doe,  if  that  day  be  made  certain 
by  the  oontraoL  Bat  the  statutes  and  usages 
of  the  states  generally  permit  the  tender  to  be 
made  after  that  day,  u  before  the  action  is 
Iffoaght ;  and  in  some  it  may  be  made  after 
tiie  action  is  brought  Tender  is  general^  not 
good  if  made  before  the  debt  is  due,  but  may 
m  some  cases  be  so  if  it  indndes  interest  up  to 
the  day  of  maturity. — A  tender  of  money  is  not 
complete  without  production  and  offer  of  the 
money,  unless  the  creditor  expressly  or  impli- 
edly waives  the  production.  Thus  it  is  said 
not  to  be  enough  in  a  plea  of  tender,  if  the 
pl^tiff  did  not  object  to  receive  the  money, 
for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  he  had  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  said  to  the  creditor 
that  he  had  it  ready  for  him,  and  asked  him  to 
take  it  He  ought  to  have  prodnoed  and  offer- 
ed the  money  specifically.  What  amounts 
to  a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  is  a 
nice  if  not  difficult  question.  It  seems  ft-om 
the  oases  that  the  creditor  may  not  only  wdve 
the  actual  production  of  the  money,  but  the 
actual  posswdon  of  it  in  hand  by  the  debtw. 
The  debtor  is  not  boond  to  count  out  tiie 


mtmey  if  he  has  it  and  offers  it— The  tender 
must  be  made  without  any  condition  tliit 
the  creditor  may  with  good  reason  object  to. 
A  demand  of  a  receipt  in  fall  of  all  demands 
has  often  been  held  to  invalidate  a  tender;  not 
BO  maoh,  however,  because  a  reod^t  was  asked 
for,  as  because  part  was  offered  m  foil  pay- 
meat.  And  it  seems  that  a  debtor  would  lose 
the  benefit  of  a  tender  if  he  should  aooompany 
it  with  a  denund  of  a  reodpt  for  ti!ie  sum  that 
he  pays,  and  because  it  was  refiued  should  re- 
tain the  money.  Tender  of  a  larger  som  than 
is  duOj  with  a  reqnest  tjiiho  diange  or  the  bal- 
ance, la  not  good.  Thus  the  offer  of  a  $6  bill 
with  a  demand  of  the  change,  is  not  a  gooq 
tender  of  $4.  Refusal  of  the  money  offerad, 
for  reasons  distinct  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  offer  is  made,  as  for  the  insuflSdenoy  of  the 
sum  or  the  like,  is  a  waiver  of  all  objection  to 
the  form  of  the  tender.  The  tender  diould  be 
made  in  lawfid  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  iq 
money  made  lawM  by  the  state  in  which  it  i^ 
offered.  A  tender  of  ^>od  and  current  bank 
notes  is  good  if  no  objection  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  money. — As  tender 
means  not  only  that  the  debtor  was  once  ready 
and  willing  to  pay,  but  that  he  has  alwafi 
bem  so  and  still  is,  the  efibot  of  it  will  be 
Btroyed  if  the  ereditor  can  show  a  snbseqnent 
donand  by  him  of  the  proper  fiilfilmait  dT  the 
contract  at  the  proper  time,  and  a  refusal  by 
the  debtor.  Some  authorities  have  hdd  that  a 
demand  and  refusal  may  in  swne  oases  have 
the  efi^  of  annulling  a  tender  erai  if  they 
take  place  before  the  tender  was  made;  al- 
though generally,  if  not  tmiversally  in  tiie  Unit- 
ed States,  a  tender  is  valid  and  effectual  if  made 
at  any  time  after  a  debt  is  due. — Tender  does 
not  bar  a  debt  as  payment  would,  but  rather 
establishes  the  liability  of  the  defendant ;  for,  in 
general,  be  is  liable  to  pay  the  sum  which  he 
tenders  whenever  he  is  required  to  do  so.  But 
the  tender  stops  the  recovery  of  damages  or  in- 
terest for  dday  in  payment,  and  ffives  the  de- 
fendant subsequent  costs,  provided  the  plaintiff 
recovers  nothing  beyond  the  sum  tendered. 
— ^It  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  acts  which 
would  constitute  a  suffident  tender  of  money 
will  not  always  hare  tiiis  effect  in  relation  to 
chattels.  Thus,  if  one  who  is  bound  to  pay 
money  to  another  at  a  certdn  time  and  place, 
is  there  with  the  money  in  his  pocket  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  it,  and  is  prevented  from  do- 
mg  so  only  by  ue  absence  of  the  payee,  this 
has  the  foil  effect  of  a  tender.  But  if  he  is 
bound  to  deliver  chattels  at  a  particular  time 
and  place,  it  may  not  be  enough  that  he  has 
tiiem  there ;  they  may  be  mingled  wiUi  others 
of  the  like  kind  which  he  is  not  to  ddiver,  or 
titey  may  need  sune  act  of  separation,  idennfl- 
cation,  or  completion,  before  they  can  becmna 
tiie  property  of  the  other  party.  As  in  sales 
tiie  property  in  ehat^ls  does  not  pass  while 
any  such  act  remains  to  be  done,  so  if  tliere  be 
an  obligation  to  deliver  those  artideB,  it  m^ 
be  said  as  ^general  role  that  the  ohli{^ti<m  u 
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not  discharged  so  long  aa  an  j  tiling  is  l«ft  nn- 
dcme  which  would  preTent  the  proper^  from 
passing  nnder  a  sale.  If  one  boond  to  deliver 
80  bosheU  wheat  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  oame  there  with  60  bnshels  in  his  wag- 
on, all  of  the  same  qualit;',  and  in  one  mass, 
with  the  purpose  of  measoring  out  20  biuhels, 
and  was  weveiited  from  doing  so  only  by  the 
absenoe  w  tiie  promiaee,  this  would  probably 
be  held  aa  a  sufficient  tender.  The  tender 
of  goods  may  be  made  to  U  agent  or  by  an 

Tot,  and  most  be  eqnally  unconditional  as  if 
mniey;  and  if  the  agent  of  the  delirerer 
has  ordera  to  deliver  the  chattels  to  the  re- 
ceiver only  if  he  will  cancel  and  deliver  np 
the  ooDtraot,  this  is  not  a  tender,  although  the 

E;  had  the  chattels  at  the  proper  time  and 
, — Generally,  if  no  time  or  place  be  speci- 
he  articles  are  to  be  delivered  where  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  unless  collat- 
eral circmnstanoeB  dedgnate  a  different  place. 
If  the  time  be  fixed,  bnt  not  the  place,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  the  deliverer  waa  to 
bring  the  articles  to  the  receiver  at  that  time; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  mnst  gowitti  the  ehat- 
tela  to  the  reddenee  the  reo^er,  nnleas 
something  ia  their  very  nature  or  use,  or  aoate 
otiier  drauutanoe  of  equivalent  force,  di»> 
tiuotly  inqilies  that  they  are  to  be  left  at  some 
other  place.  And  it  may  happen  from  the 
cumbronsness  of  the  articles,  or  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  obviously  reasonable  and  just 
for  the  deliverer  to  ascertain  from  the  receiver, 
long  enou^  beforehand,  where  they  shall  be 
delivered ;  and  then  he  will  be  held  to  thia  as 
a  le^  obligation.  If  the  receiver  refuses  or 
neglects  to  l^>point  a  plaoe,  or  pnrposely  avoids 
receiving  notice  of  a  place,  the  deliverer  may 

S point  any  place  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
e  oonrenienoe  of  the  other  party,  ana  there 
deliver  the  articles.  If  no  enrea^na  used  by 
tiie  parties  and  nothing  In  the  natore  of  the 
S00&  or  the  oircumstances  of  the  case  eontrol 
tiie  presumption,  then  tiie  place  where  the 
promise  is  made  is  the  place  where  it  ahould 
be  performed ;  and  no  action  can  be  maintain- 
ed upon  such  a  promise  unless  the  plaintiff  can 
show  a  demand  at  the  proper  place  and  time, 
or  a  readiness  to  reodve,  and  notice  equivalent 
to  a  demand,  or  else  that  the  demand  would 
have  been  nugatory  beoanse  the  defendant 
could  not  have  complied  with  it  If  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  specific  articles  are  to  be 
delivered  at  a  certain  time  and  place  in  pay- 
ment of  an  existing  debt,  this  contract  is  fully 
discharged  and  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  complete 
aod  le^  tender  of  the  articuea  at  the  time  and 
place,  ^though  the  promisee  was  not  tiiere  to 
teodve  them ;  and  no  action  can  be  thereafter 
midntrined  on  the  contract  But  the  property 
In  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  creditor,  and  he 
may  retain  them  as  his  own,  or  take  them  else- 
where ;  or  he  may  demand  them,  and  if  they 
are  refused  bring  an  action  for  them  aa  his  own. 

TENDON,  the  fim  fibrous  bundle  or  oord, 
tiw  coBtinnatioii  of  the  intermoaoDlar  areolar 


ttssae,  by  whioh  a  muscle  Is  ordinarily  attached 
to  bone.  Tendons  are  of  a  shining  white  color, 
dense  and  Inextendble,  flattened  or  rounded, 
uid  more  or  less  elongated ;  when  very  much 
flattened  and  membruious,  they  are  called 
aponeurotet  and  sometimes /ateus.  "Hiey  glide 
smoothly  in  sheaths,  especially  in  the  extremi- 
ties, and  on  the  anrfiuse  of  flexion  of  the  limbs ; 
in  some  oases  many  are  enveloped  in  a  sin^e 
aheath,  in  otiiers  tuey  are  kept  in  place  by  aa 
annular  ligament,  as  in  the  wrist  and  aule. 
One  the  most  impiHtant  is  the  teuZo  Aehillit. 
by  whioh  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  attached 
to  the  heel  bone,  so  named  from  AohUies  hav- 
ing received  his  death  wound  there  from  Paris 
during  the  dege  of  Troy ;  it  is  often  contracted, 
as  in  the  varioas  forms  of  club  foot,  and  is  fre- 
quently divided  to  enable  the  foot  to  be  brought 
down  by  extension  apparatus.  Contractions 
of  the  teudona  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  of 
the  elbow  and  ham,  are  frequently  remedied 
by  the  same  subcutaneous  metiiod  of  tenoto- 
my ;  tortieoUit  or  wry  neck  is  also  benefited 
by  the  diviuon  of  the  tendon  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muade.  One  of  the  most  beautifid 
oontrivanoes  and  evidenoes  of  derign  in  the 
human  body  ia  the  manner  in  which  the  super- 
ficial flexor  tendons  in  the  fingers  stop  ^ort 
at  the  middle  phalanx,  and  divide  to  allow  the 
tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  to  pass  tbrouf^  to 
the  terminal  phalanx,  thua  securing  compact- 
ness and  beauty  of  uiape,  with  freedom  and 
extent  of  motion. 

TENEDOS  Qn  earliest  antiquity  Calydna, 
Zetiecphryt,  Phomiee,  and  Zyrn««tM),  a  small 
island  in  the  jSgsean  sea  or  Grecian  archi- 
pelago, now  belonging  to  Turkey,  about  13 
m.  from  the  moutii  of  the  Hellespont  or  Dar- 
danelles, and  4  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Hinor.  It  is  about  6  m.  long  by  2  broad,  and 
owes  ita  chief  hnportance  to  its  pontion.  In 
the  legend  of  the  Trq}an  war  it  u  mentioned 
aa  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  withdrew 
after  leaving  the  wooden  horse  before  Troy, 
and  it  was  employed  hi  the  Persian  war  by 
Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.  Bubseqneotiy,  on 
several  oocasions,  as  in  the  Peloponneuan, 
Haoedonian,  and  Uithridatio  wars,  it  flgnred 
conspiouooaly  as  a  stronghold. 

TENEBANI,  Pibtbo,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  in  Torano,  near  Carrara,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  After  studying  a  while 
nnder  his  uncle  Fletro  Uarchetti  and  in  tiie 
aoademy  of  Carrara,  he  established  himself  in 
1814  in  Rome,  and  flnished  his  art  education  in 
the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen.  His  "I^chewith 
the  Box  of  Pandora"  (1811)),  now  in  the  Len- 
zoni  palace,  Florence,  waa  snooeeded  by  nu- 
merous works  iUostrating  both  Ohristiaa  and 
classical  mytholo^cal  subjects.  Of  his  reli- 
gious works,  the  most  remarkable  are  '*  Christ 
OQ  the  Cross,"  in  silver,  in  the  churdi  of  San 
Steffano,  Pisa;  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
in  the  Torlonia  chapel  of  tiie  church  of  St  John 
Lateran,  Borne;  the  martyrdom  of  Kndoras»  Ac; 
beside  a  number  of  statues  of  aalnta  and  montH 
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Biental  totIol  Of  the  latter  class,  the  '*Anfel 
of  tiM  Lart  Jndgmeat,"  in.  the  ohnrob  of  aba. 
UAria  In  Bome,  is  a  tdiaractcriBtio  q>edmeB. 
Among  his  elassioal  eobjeets  vaaj  be  ennmerated 
tb»  "  SvoeiUiig  FsTohe,"  the  "  Fsnn  plaTing 
on  a  Flute,"  the  *'  Flora,"  in  the  possession  of 
the  queen  of  England,  and  the  "Oopid  extract- 
ing a  Thorn  from  the  Foot  of  Venm,"  of  eev- 
enl  of  which  he  has  ezecnted  dnpHoates.  His 
Btatoes  of  public  characters  inclode  those  of 
Iieachtenberg  and  OrloCf  at  St.  Fetersbnrg,  of 
Ferdinand  II.  and  HI.  of  Naples,  of  BoBrar, 
and  of  Oonnt  BomI,  who  was  kUled  in  Rome  in 
1848.  His  portrait  bnfits  are  also  nnmerons, 
those  of  Tnorwaldsen  and  Pins  IX.  being 
unoQg  the  best.  He  is  professor  of  soulptore 
in  the  academj  of  St.  Lake,  Rome. 

TENERIFFE  (Sp.  Tenari/e\  the  mincipa! 
island  of  the  OanaiT  groap,  90  m.  N.  W.  from 
Gape  Bojador  on  we  African  coast,  between 
lat.  28^  and  28°  86'  IT.,  and  long.  16<*  6'  and 
16"  66'  W.;  extreme  length  60  in.|  breadth 
80  m. ;  area,  aboat  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  86,000. 
The  coast  is  very  irregalar,  and  is  formed  of  an 
tmintermpted  succession  of  lofty  cliffy  penetrat- 
ed by  a  few  narrow  ravines.  The  only  good 
harbor  is  that  of  Santa  Oroz,  the  chief  town, 
upon  the  N.  E.  side,  which  is  protected  by  two 
rooky  points  enclosing  a  semi-oiroular  bay.  Ten- 
eriffe  is  wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  and  ia 
composed  of  masses  of  trachyte,  lava,  and  ba- 
salt The  peak  of  Teyde,  toward  the  N.  W.  of 
the  island,  attuna  the  height  of  12,206  feet 
ftbove  the  aea.  The  crater  is  situated  at  the 
summit,  and  is  about  1  m.  in  diameter;  but  the 
eruptions  whioh  have  happened  during  tiie  last 
8,000  or  4,000  years  appear  to  have  been  made 
through  the  sides.  Then  are  6  other  craters, 
one  of  them  much  larger.  Since  the  island 
was  ocoui>ied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1490  only 
two  eruptions  have  taken  place,  one  in  1706 
and  the  last  in  1708 ;  but  clouds  of  vapor  fre- 
quently ascend  from  the  craters.  Along  the 
base  of  the  ^reat  mountain  and  for  some  dis- 
tance up  its  sides  there  are  villages,  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  vineyards,  next  to  which  succeeds  a 
tract  of  for^t,  and  beyond  that  is  a  barren 
plain  covered  with  blocks  of  lava  and  pumice 
stone.  The  N.  E.  part  of  Teneriffe  is  the  most 
ftrtile,  but  only  about  4  of  the  whole  enrface  is 
arable.  The  chief  producUons  are  cochineal, 
wine,  nlk,  maize,  wheat,  oranges,  potatoes, 
pulse,  almonds,  honey,  wax,  &c. 

TEKIER3,  David,  called  the  elder,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1683,  died 
there  In  1649.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Bubens,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  from  his  countryman  Adam 
Elsheimer  a  taste  for  cabinet  pictures,  to  which 
he  exclusively  devoted  himseu  after  his  return 
to  Antwerp.  His  favorite  subjects  were  rural 
sports  and  merrymakings,  al^ouse  interiors, 
chemists^  laboratories,  and  grotesque  subjects, 
soch  as  the  temptation  of  St  Ajatnony,  all  of 
which  he  treated  with  great  humor  and  fidelity 
to  natore.  He  was  greatly  distlngoished  as  a 


oolorist,  and  his  pietores  oommanded  during 
his  lifenme  large  prices. — ^Datid,  the  younger, 
bom  hk  Antwerp  in  1610,  died  in  Brussels  in 
1690  or  1694.  fie  has  been  said  on  doubtftil 
authority  to  have  studied  under  Bubens,  Adri- 
an Brauwer,  and  Eldieimer,  but  probably  rfr< 
oeived  moat  of  his  instruction  from  his  father. 
The  archduke  Leopold,  then  govMHor  of  the 
Spani^  Ketherlanda,  baring  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter,  with  the  superintendenoe  of 
his  gallery  of  Italian  and  Flemish  masters  in 
Brussels,  he  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  diatinguiahed  by  a  tuent 
for  imitating  the  works  of  others,  and  exe- 
cuted vie^s  of  the  interior  of  the  grand  duke's 
gallery,  representing  the  walls  with  the  pictures 
on  th^  and  fidthnlly  ^ving  the  stjio  ot  ea<A 
painter.  He  also  panted  a  number  of  inge- 
nious compositions  of  his  own  in  the  style  of 
Tintoretto,  Ftail  Yercmese,  Bassano,  Rubens, 
and  othera.  Hu  authentic  works  amount  to 
upward  of  1,000,  and  bring  prices  varying 
from  800  to  1,600  and  2,000  guineas.  There 
are  also  about  600  romious  pictures  attributed 
to  him.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  of  great 
sixe,  one  at  Sohleiseheim,  18  feet  6  inchea  by 
10  feet,  containing  1,188  flgnres,  of  which  those 
in  the  foreground  are  12  inches  in  height.  He 
worked  with  great  rigidity,  and  aotne  of  his 
thinly  punted  pictures  are  said  to  have  beat 
b^nn  and  finished  at  a  single  ntting. 

TENISON,  Tbouas,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  Oottenham,  Oambrldge^ire,  Sept.  29, 1686, 
died  Deo.  14, 1716.  He  was  graduated  at  Oon 
pus  Ghristi  college,  Cambridge,  in  1667,  and 
began  to  stody  medidne,  but  in  1669  waa  pri- 
T^ely  ordained.  After  ue  restoration  he  was 
appointed  to  St  Andrew's  church,  Oambridge, 
and  in  1680  waa  presented  by  Charles  n.  to 
the  living  of  St  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  where 
he  endowed  a  free  school,  and  built  and  fur* 
nished  a  Itbra^.  William  IH.  made  him  arch- 
deacon of  London  tn  1669,  bishop  of  linooln  in 
1691,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1694, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tillotson. 

TENNANT,  Wiluah,  a  Soottish  poet  and 
orientalist,  bora  in  Easter  Anstrather,  Fife- 
^ire,  in  1785,  died  near  Dollar,  Feb.  15, 1848. 
He  was  educated  at  the  nmTOTnt7  of  St,  An- 
drew's: but  debarred  flrom  setlTe  emi^oymeut 
by  having  lost  at  an  early  age  the  use  <tf  hl> 
feet,  he  became  in  1801  derk  to  his  brother,  a 
com  ftctqr  of  Glasgow,  and  in  this  ritnation 
studied  zealously  and  unaided  the  modem  lan- 
guages and  Hebrew.  Returning  to  Anstrathw, 
he  pubUshed  in  161 3  "  Anster  Fair,"  a  humor- 
ous poem  in  the  ottam  Hma,  which  received 
high  praise  from  Jefl^ey  in  tiie  "Edinbuigh 
Review,"  and  passed  through  many  editions. 
In  1818  he  became  parish  schoolmaster  of  Du- 
nino,  and  while  teaching  there  made  himself 
master  of  the  Arabic,  Syriao,  and  Persian  lan- 
guages. In  1816  he  taught  at  Lasswade,  and 
in  1819  went  to  Dollar  academy,  where  he 
acted  as  instraotor  of  the  classical  and  oriental 
languages  until  1886,  when  he  was  made  pro- 
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Htmn  (rf  oriental  iKunuges  in  Bt  Vaefs  col- 
lege, St.  Andrev's.  Here  he  compiled  Syriao 
azM  Ohaldfue  grammare,  which  appeared  in 
1840.  Beside  writing  some  miBcellaneottB 
poema  and  translations  from  the  Persian,  Greek, 
and  German,  he  published  *'  The  Thane  of  Fife" 
(1822) ;  "  Cardinal  Beaton"  (1838),  a  tragedy ; 
"John  Baliol"  (1826),  a  drama;  "The  Ding- 
ing Down  of  the  Cathedral "  (of  St  Andrew's) ; 
"Hebrew  Dramas  foonded  on  Bible  History" 
(1845);  and  a  "life  of  Allan  Bamsaj"  was 
fint  tesaed  in  New  York  (ISfiS). 

TEKK£VANN.  Wilhelm  Gotxiibb,  a  Ger- 
man, lustorian  of  philoeophy,  bom  at  Brembaoh. 
nflar£rfQrt»Deo.7, 1761^iedinKarhnrg,8ept 
60^  1819.  He  studied  atErfbrt,  T^ben  he  aban- 
doned theolt^  for  philosoi^y,  and  at  Jena, 
where  he  was  both  one  of  the  first  (^ponents 
and  one  of  the  first  adherents  of  the  Kantign 
system.  He  became  professor  extraordinaiy 
IH  philoeophT  at  Jena  in  1798,  and  at  Marbniv 
in  1804,  and  retained  the  latter  position  till 
his  death.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
Gachiehte  der  Philo»&ph.io  (11  toI&,  LeipncL 
1798-1819),  in  which  all  systems  are  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  critical  school. 
An  abridgment,  entitled  Grundritt  der  Qe- 
mkiehU  der  PhiU»ophie  (Leipsio.  1813),  has 
heen  tranalated  into  English  by  Arthur  J(An- 
aon  (1889;  revised  by  J.  B.  HordL  1853). 
Among  faiaothwpnhlicatiiQDB  are:  Z«Am»«iia 
Mtivsvmgen.  d«r  SokratUuir  tiber  tfntttirbUehkM 
disr  8eeU  (Jena,  1791) ;  Syatem  der  PlaUmiKhaik 
Fkilotophie  (4  Tol&,  Leipdc,  l792-'4);  and 
teanslations  into  Genuan  from  Locke,  Home, 
and  De  Gerando. 

TENNENT,  GiLBKBT,  an  American  clergy- 
man, l>om  in  the  oonnty  of  Armagh,  Ireland, 
Feb.  5, 1708,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jnly  28, 1764 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  William  Tennent, 
an  Irisli  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  emigrated 
to  America  in  1718,  and  several  of  whose  sons 
and  grandsons  entered  the  ministry.  He  was 
ordained  in  1726  at  NewBnmswlck,  K.  J.,  and 
remained  there  as  pastor  till  1748,  thou^  be 
qwut  several  montns  with  'Whitefield  on  a 
preaching  tour  in  New  England,  where  his  eIo> 
qaence  and  terrible  deseriptiona  of  tiie  eternal 
ponishment  due  the  rinner  prodnced  a  great 
^ot.  In  1741  he  was  fios^ramental,  by  his 
fiery  denunciations  of  those  who  dififered  from 
him  in  doctrine,  in  canaing  a  divifdon  in  the 
Presbyterian  dioroh,  which  17  years  later  he 
did  his  utmost  to  heal.  In  1748  he  was  called 
to  the  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  chnroh  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  rended  during  the  remain- 
der of  bis  life,  excepting  a  visit  to  England  in 
1768,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies, 
to  solicit  ud  for  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  He 
NbliBhed  many  works,  but  few  of  permanent 
farterest — William,  an  American  clergyman, 
brother  of  tiie  preceding,  bom  iu  the  county 
of  Antrnn,  Ireland.  Jan.  8, 1705,  died  at  SVeo- 
iKdd.  N.  J.,  ySaxtti  8,  1777.  When  he  had 
nearlT  completed  bis  theolofpcal  course,  he 
iMcaine  serunul^  ill,  fell  into  a  catalepsy  or 
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tranc^  aaa  raui&ed  far  sereral  days  In  a  con- 
dition of  wparent  death.  His  physioian,  per- 
ceiving a  alight  tremor  under  his  left  arm,  re- 
fused to  consent  to  his  burial ;  and,  although 
his  friends  were  satisfied  that  he  was  dead,  his 
funeral  was  pcntponed  for  8  days,  and  anbse- 
qnently  for  several  hours,  efiiorta  b^ng  made 
for  his  resuscitation,  which  finally  oocnrred 
just  as  his  phyaoian  was  giving  up  in  despair. 
His  recovery  was  very  slow  and  pidnful,  and 
for  many  months  his  memcxTj  and  intellectual 
fiwulties  were  almost  lost,  but  were  even- 
tnally  and  sndden^  restored.  Mr.  Tennent's 
own  account  ttf  his  emotiona  during  this  pe- 
riod was,  that  at  tiie  mcnnent  of  his  apparait 
deeeaae  he  found  himself  sorroonded  1^  aK 
unutterable  glory,  and  saw  a  great  mnltitnde, 
apparently  in  the  height  of  bliss,  dnging  most 
melodiously;  and  that  when  he  was  about  to 
join  the  great  and  hwpy  multitude,  some  one 
oame  to  him,  looked  nun  ftaU  in  the  fiice,  and 
said :  "  Tou  must  go  back."  At  the  shoc^  this 
intelhgence  gave  him  he  opened  his  eyes,  and, 
finding  himself  in  the  world,  &int«d.  Fot  8 
years  he  said  the  recoUection  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  was  so  intense  as  to  make 
earthly  things  seem  worthless.  Hr.  Tennent 
was  ordained  in  1788  at  Freehold,  Monmouth 
00.,  N.  J.,  where  he  oontinned  as  pastor  44 
yean.  He  pabliahed  only  a  few  occasional 
sermons.  A  memoir  of  him,  giving  a  very  full 
account  of  his  trance,  was  prepare  and  pab- 
liahed by  Judge  Eliaa  Boudinot. 

TENNEK"^  Bib  Jjjfis  Emebsoh,  a  British 
antbor  and  statesman,  bom  in  Belfast,  April  7, 
1804.  His  name  waa  originally  Emerson,  Ten- 
nent h^ng  added  on  the  suocesnon  of  his  wi& 
to  tiie  estate  of  her  &ther,  William  Tennent. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
and  waa  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1881,  but  never  practised.  Under  the  name 
of  Emerson  he  published  "  Travels  in  Greece" 
(1826);  "Letters  from  the  jEgiean"  (8  vols., 
1 629) ;  and  "History  of  Modem  Greece"  (2  vols. , 
188(0.  In  16S3  he  was  elected  to  parliament 
for  BeUiat,  and  continued  to  represent  that  city 
most  oftfae  time  till  1846.  Ftom  1841  to  1845 
he  waa  secretary  to  the  India  board ;  in  1845 
he  was  appointed  civil  secretary  to  the  colonial 
government  of  Ceylon,  and  bdghted.  He  re- 
turned in  1860,  and  in  1863  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Lisbnm,  and  for  a  few  montlia 
of  that  year  secretary  of  the  poor  law  boud. 
InNov,  1862,  he  become  one  of  the  joint  secre- 
taries of  the  board  of  trade,  which  office  he 
still  holds.  He  is  also  deputy  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Sli^,  and  a  magktrate  for  Antrim 
and  Down.  His  works,  beside  those  already 
mentioned, are :  "Belgium" (3 vols.,  1841);  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Oopyi^ht  at  Designs  for  tint- 
ed Fabrics,  &o."  (1841) :  "  Ohristianity  in  Cey- 
lon, witli  an  ffistorioalBkrtdiof  theBrahmini- 
cal  and  Buddhist  Bopnatltiona"  (8vo.,  1860); 
"Wine,itsirBeandTazatlon"(8TO.,1666);  "Ac- 
count of  Oej^on"  (8  toIb.,  1850);  and  "Sketches 
of  the  Natmal  History  of  Oeylon"  (imy 
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TENNESSEE 


TEIOTESSEE,  one  Of  the  soathem  states  of 
the  American  Union,  and  the  third  admitted 
under  the  federal  oonatitation,  situated  between 
lat.  86°  and  86°  80'  N.,  and  long.  81°  87'  and 
90°  SB'  W.;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W. 
about  480  m.,  breadth  105  nu;  area,  about 
46,600  Bq.  m.,  or  29,884,000  acres.  Its  shape 
ia  rhomboidal,  its  E.  and  W.  sides  sloping  at 
oonsiderable,  though  not  equal  uglea.  a  is 
bounded  N.  bj  Eentuel[y  and  Virginia,  B.  E.  br 
North  Oarolino,  S.  hj  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Vississippi,  and  W.  by  Arkansas  and  Missonrij 
from  waich  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  state  is  divided  into  84  conn- 
Mes,  viz. ;  Anderson,  Bedford,  Benton,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Oampbell,  Oannon,  Oarroll, 
Carter,  Oheatbam,  OMbome,  Oocke,  Coffee, 
Cnmberland,  Davidson,  Decatur,  De  Ealb, 
Diobson,  Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Franklin, 
Gibson,  Qii^  Granger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Ham- 
ilton, Haucodt,  Hardin,  Hawkins,  Hardeman, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hum- 
ph^s,  JaxAaoa^  Jefferson^  Johnson.  Knox, 
Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  linooln,  McUinn, 
KcNairy,  Macon,  Malison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Maury,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Koi^fan, 
Obion,  Overton,  Ferry,  Polk,  Putnun,  Rhea, 
Boane,  Robertson,  Rutherford,  Scott,  Se^uat- 
ehie,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Stewart,  Sulhvan, 
Sumner,  Tipton,  Union,  Van  Bnren,  Warren, 
"Washington,  Wayne,  Weakley,  White,  William- 
son, and  Wilson.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
are :  Nashville,  the  seat  of  government ;  Mem- 

Shis,  the  most  important  commercial  point; 
[noxville,  Columbia,  Murfreesborougb,  Shelby- 
ville,  Lebanon,  Pulaski,  Jackson,  Brownsville, 
Franklin,  Greenville,  and  Dresden.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  deoennial  progress 
of  population  since  1790 : 
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Density  of  population  in  1860,  21.08  to  the 
aquare  mile;  in  1860,  24.12;  ratio  to  the  total 
population  of  the  Union  in  18S0, 8.86  per  oent. 
Of  the  white  population  in  1660,  882,286  were 
males  and  374,601  females ;  of  the  free  colored, 
8,117  males  and  8,806  females;  and  of  the 
■laves,  118,780  m^es  and  130,679  Hamalea.  Of 
the  ftee  colored,  2,646  were  blaoks  uid  8,776 
mniattoes;  of  the  slaves,  219,108  blacks  and 
20,866  mulattoes.  The  white  and  fine  colored 
inhabited  12^,419  dwellings,  and  constituted 
180, 604  families.  Births  (white  and  <ree  color- 
ed) in  1849-'60, 38,090 (8.08  percent.);  deaths, 
7,625  (1.03  per  cent.),  and  including  slaves, 
11,874  (1.18  per  oent) ;  married  (whites),  7,873 
(1.04  per  oent).  Deaf  and  dumb,  877;  blind, 
474;  insane,  407;  idiotio,  846.  Of  the  white 
and  free  colored  population  (768,358),  there 


were  bom  In  the  state  685,886 ;  in  other  states, 
170,184;  in  foreign  countries,  6,653;  unknown, 
1,686.  Ages  of  the  total  population :  under  1 
year,  80,151 ;  1  and  under  6  years,  140,117;  6 
and  under  10,  167,606;  10  and  under  16,  142,< 
257 ;  16  and  under  20,  118,260  ;  20  and  under 
80,  172,861 ;  80  and  under  40, 101,250;  40  and 
under  50,  66,579  ;  50  and  under  60,  40,486 ;  60 
and  under  70,  21,256 ;  70  and  under  80,  fi,48S ; 
80  and  under  90, 8,076  ;  90  and  nnder  100^  672; 
100  and  npwardf  148;  nnknown,  334.  The 
occupations  of  168,240  free  male  persons  over 
15  years  of  age  were  as  follows:  commeroe, 
trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining 
28,482:  agriculture,  118,979;  labor  not  agii< 
cultar^  17,569;  navigation,  268;  law,  medi- 
cine, and  divinity,  8,863 ;  other  pursuits  roqoir- 
ing  education,  8,689 ;  government  civil  service, 
706 ;  domestic  servants,  10 ;  other  pursuits, 
846.  The  number  empl<^ed  in  manufacturing 
establishments  in  1620  was  7,860;  in  1840, 
17,616 ;  in  1660, 13,083.  The  number  of  slave- 
hdders  in  1860  was  88,804,  vis. :  holders  of  1 
slave,  7,616;  of  1  and  under  6  slaves,  10,682; 
of  6  and  under  10,  8,814;  of  10  and  under  30, 
4,862 ;  of  30  and  under  60,  2,202 ;  of  60  and 
nnder  100,  376 ;  of  100  and  under  200, 19 ;  xi 
300  and  nnder  800, 3 ;  of  800  and  under  600, 1. 
The  federal  representative  populatioD  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1660  was  906,988,  and  entitled  the 
state  to  10  members  of  congress ;  in  1660  it  was 
1,081,794,  giving,  nnder  the  new  i^portioQ- 
ment,  8  members. — ^Tbe  Mississippi  river,  wash- 
ing the  western  border  of  the  state,  gives  it 
important  commercial  advantages  which  have 
been  successfully  improved.  The  Cumberland 
river,  rising  in  Kentucky,  traverses  N.  Ten- 
nessee for  a  distance  of  250  m.,  and  retumhig 
to  Kentucky  falls  into  the  Ohio  at  Smithland; 
it  ia  navigable  by  the  largest  steamboats  to 
Nashville,  and  by  smaller  boats  to  Waitsburg^ 
Ky.,  400  m.  above.  The  Tennessee  traVmea 
the  state  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  passes  across  the 
N.  part  of  Alabama,  and  returning  runs  due  N. 
across  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  into  the  Ohio  at 
Paducah.  The  other  principid  streams  are  the 
Holston  and  its  afBuenta,  ue  Watauga, 
chocky,  French  Broad)  and  Little  river;  tiie 
Hiawassee,  Sequatchie,  Duck,  and  Elk,  all  tribu- 
taries  of  the  Tennessee ;  the  Caney  fork  of  the 
Cumberland ;  and  the  Obion,  Hatdiie,  and  Wol£ 
which  flow  into  the  Mississippi.  Nearly  all  of 
these  are  naii^able  by  steamboats  or  small  ves< 
sels.  The  facilities  for  water  commanioation  are 
nnmrpused,  and  there  is  a  great  abundance  ci 
water  power  for  mann&otnring  purposes.— The 
range  of  mountains  which  fSorma  the  boundary 
between  North  On^ina  and  Tennessee  bears  in 
Its  different  divisions  the  local  names  of  Stone, 
Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  mountains. 
South-west  of  this  rid^  is  the  valley  enclosed 
by  it  and  the  Blue  ndge,  in  whidi  are  the 
head  streams  of  the  Tennessee,  and  farther  W. 
are  the  Cumberland  mountains,  which  stretoh 
across  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  bearing  a  littie 
B.      and  in  the  middle  of  the  state       a  V. 
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direction,  gradoallj  diminidbing  into  moderate- 
ly hillj  ridgei,  enclosing  beaotiftil  and  fertile 
valley  TtiewmoDntaina  In  eome  places  ooea- 
•pf  a  breadth  ot  SO  m.,  and  are  a  prolongadon 
of  the  AUegbany  range  and  the  Laoru  and 
CHieetnnt  liogee.  Ail  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee belong  to  the  great  Appalachian  chain, 
and  the  loftiest  are  not  more  than  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the 
state  consists  of  three  natoral  dirisions:  East 
Tennessee,  comprising  the  motmtainous  region 
from  the  £).  boundary  to  the  Cumberland 
mountains;  Middle  Tennessee,  embracing  the 
hilly  portion  of  the  state  from  the  Oomberland 
mountains  to  the  Tennessee  river;  and  West 
Tennessee,  composed  of  the  level  part  lying 
between  the  Tennessee  and  Uissis8ip]»  rivers. 
— Teoneasee  is  ^vided  geolo^oal^  into  5  dia* 
tricts  or  cross  bdts  nuuung  mm  ^.  to  S.  Tho 
first,  comprising  thb  intervml  between  the  TUb- 
sisrippi  and  Tennessee  rivers,  is  occupied  On 
an  order  from  W.  to  E.)  by  the  allavial,  the 
tertiary,  and  the  cretaceous  formations  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atluitio  seaboard.  The 
2d  or  central  portion  of  the  state,  from  the 
Tennessee  river  to  the  W.  foot  of  the  Oomber- 
land mountains,  is  a  rolling  coimtry  of  nearly 
horizontal  paheozoio  rocks,  with  a  great  island- 
like  district  of  lower  silurian  ground  in  the 
centre,  watered  by  the  Onmberland,  Stone^s. 
Buck,  and  Elk  rivers,  and  surrounded  on  all 
Bides  by  devonian  hills.  The  Sd  is  the  moon- 
tain  ^vision  of  the  ooal;  a  plateau  8,000  feet 
above  tiie  sea,  40  m.  wide  by  140  long,  bonnded 
on  the  S.  by  we  valleya  of  the  appforTennessee 
and  Holston  rivers,  and  coroed  with  a  plate 
of  carboniferoua  rooks,  which  is  thinned  and 
broken  np  into  patches  and  mounds  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Alabama  state  line.  The  last 
workable  coal  nunes  of  any  importanee  going 
8.  ace  the  Sewannee  mines  at  the  N.  end  of  a 
branch  railroad  16  m.  long,  which  leaves  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  nulroad  at  the  tun- 
nel where  it  crosses  the  mountain.  The  Se- 
quatohee  river  valley,  cut  down  through  this 
plateau  to  its  base,  follows  the  line  of  a  pro- 
found fault  like  those  which  characterize  the 
belt  next  to  be  described.  The  4th  district  is 
the  great  valley  of  Knoxville  or  East  Tennee- 
■ee,  tfazongh  which  the  waters  of  S.  W.  Virginia 
flow  to  compose  the  npper  Tennessee  river.  It 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  great  valley  of  Virginia, 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  valley 
of  Harrisburg  and  Beading,  Penn.  Its  rocks 
are  of  silurian  age^  upturned  and  broken  by 
raormoDS  fiiults,  which  bring  them  against  the 
ooal.  Oq  the  E.  side  of  this  great  valley  rise 
the  Ooaks  or  Smoky  mountains,  forming  a  5th 
district,  the  true  prolongation  of  the  Blue  ridge 
wd  Sonth  mountain  range,  extending  laterally 
into  North  Carolina,  and  composed  of  rocks  of 
andetermmed  age,  the  equivalents  of  the  slate 
rock,  gneiss,  and  marble  of  western  Massachu- 
aetts  and  Vermont,  and  probably  of  "  calcife- 
nma  Mndroek"  age.  Am<nig  these  rooks  (as  at 
Alton  in  Oanada)  ooonr  the  remarkable  copper 


mines  of  Dndlown,  Folk  oo.  (See  Coppxb 
Ibma.)  The  limestone  of  the  great  valley 
yields,  at  immmerablo  places,  fine  limonite  <fc 
brown  hematite  iron  ore,  affording  stock  for 
many  forges  and  faraaces,  which  receive  an 
additional  supply  from  long  strught  outcrops 
of  "  dyestone"  or  upper  silurian  foeail  ore  along 
the  whole  W.  eride  of  the  great  valley.  Lead 
and  zmc  ores  are  also  met  with,  but  have  been 
little  worked.  This  district  also  affords  breo- 
oiated  marbles,  large  qaantities  of  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  new  of^itol  at  Wash- 
iugton.  (See  Mabblb.)  The  remarkable  iron- 
making  region,  with  its  numerous  fumaoes,  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  state,  between  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rivers,  is  a  prolon- 
gation and  widening  oat  eouuiward  of  the 
iron  region  of  western  Kentucky.  Its  ores 
are  snuarbraiifimnu  brown  hematite  depos- 
its in  hills  of  sand  and  grareL  O^ee  Iboh.)— 
Like  other  re^ons  where  the  cavernous  lime* 
stone  is  the  prevailing  suri^  rock,  Tennessee 
has  numerous  caves,  of  which  but  few  hare 
yet  been  explored,  in.  the  Cumberland  moon- 
tains  are  several  which  are  100  feet  or  more 
below  ^e  surface  and  several  miles  in  extent. 
One  has  been  descended  to  a  depth  of  400  feet, 
where  a  stream  of  water  was  found  having 
suffident  force  mi  fiall  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  a  mill.  Another,  on  the  smnmit  of  Cum- 
berland mountain,  is  perpendicular  in  its  de- 
soeut,  and  its  depth  has  never  yet  been  fath- 
omed. Some  of  these  caves  contain  fossils  and 
bones  of  extinct  spedes  of  animda.  Bi^  Bono 
cave  when  first  eiplored  contained  a  skeleton 
of  tiie  mwtodon.  The  Enchanted  moontain, 
also  one  of  tite  Cumberland  range,  has  impre^ 
sions  of  the  feet  of  men  and  animals  in  the 
limestone  rook.  There  are  thronghont  tho 
cavernous  limestone  region  ocoanonal  "sink 
holes,"  as  they  are  termed,  where  the  roof  of  a 
cavern  has  given  way  under  the  snperinoum- 
bent  pressore,  and  a  tract  of  several  acres, 
often  with  a  grove  of  trees  and  sometimes 
with  dwellings  upon  it,  has  sank  down  75  or 
100  feet  below  its  former  leveL  Near  Man- 
chester, Coffee  CO.,  is  an  ancient  work  called  tho 
Stone  Fort,  enclosed  by  a  rude  stcme  embank- 
ment by  tourists  called  a  wall,  upon  which  trees 
are  growing  whose  age  is  estimated  at  over  SCO 
years.  This  mysterions  endosnre  lies  in  a  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  near  approach  of  two  forks 
of  Duck  river,  and  occupies  an  area  of  47  acrea.' 
— ^The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  remai^ably 
salubrious,  excepting  in  the  swampy  cUstricts 
of  the  N.  W.  The  eastern  divinon  is  noted 
for  its  pare,  bracing  mountain  air.  East  Ten- 
nessee, from  its  rough  and  monntiunooa  char- 
acter, has  but  a  limited  surface  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation. The  soil  of  Middle  Tennessee  is  gen- 
ereUly  good,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  Indian  com,  buckwheat,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, hemp,  hay,  sweet  potatoes,  flax,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  western  dividon  is  almost 
level,  and  cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  oi 
grain  are  grown  in  ezlnordinaty  abundance. 
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The  aoSl  ct  this  part  ii  a  ridh  black  mould  ot 
imsarpaawd  fyrwiif.  Along  the  banks  of  the 

IGMissipiH  and  Tennessee  are  extendre  oane 
brakes,  ooTered  with  reeds  of  immenae  rize. 
The  state  altogether  forms  one  of  the  finest 
agricnitnral  regions  on  the  continent.  The 
country  is  well  watered,  and  has  an  abundance 
of  choice  timber.  The  N.  W.  part  contuns  an 
extensive  tract  of  swampy  land.  The  high 
monntains  in  the  east  are  covered  with  forests 
of  pine,  which  yield  tar,  pitoh,  torpentine, 
and  inmber  for  exportation.  On  the  motintaia 
dopes  the  sugar  mi^le,  cedar,  Jnniper,  and  sa- 
vin are  also  ahondant;  and  in  the  lower  lands 
as  weU  as  in  Middle  Tennessee  the  poplar, 
luekory,  black  valnne,  oak,  beedh,  lociut,  ana 
dierry  are  firand.  In  the  swamps  and  low- 
lands <rf  West  Tennessee  the  cypress,  hacma- 
tao,  oottonwood,  and  swamp  cedar  occur  in 
large  quantities.  The  pawpaw,  a  low  boshy 
tree  or  shrab,  bearing  a  frnit  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  banana,  thon^  inferior  to  it,  is  fonnd 
in  the  river  bottoms.  The  wild  animals  of  the 
state  are  the  bear,  found  only  in  the  monn* 
tainoQS  districts,  deer,  raccoons,  foxes,  opos- 
sums, and  squirrels.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  raised  on  a  large  scale,  and  many 
thousands  are  annually  exported.  The  hillB 
and  mountain  slopes  afford  an  abundance  of 
fine  pasturage.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
wool  growing,  and  there  are  hnnueda  ^ 
flocks  of  sheep  of  tiie  beat  vaiie^.  A  state 
agriooltiiral  bureau  was  established  in  1864, 
and  an  annnal  bounty  is  paid  to  district  and 
connfy  Booietiea  under  certain  regulations.  In 
1669  there  were  87  county  societies  oivanizod 
in  the  state,  and  the  general  interest  tAken  in 
these  associations  is  proving  higUy  beneficial 
to  the  fiumers. — ^The  nmnber  of  fums  and 
plantations  in  Tennessee  in  I8S0  was  72,780, 
embradng  6,175,178  acres  of  improved  and 
18,808,849  of  unimproved  land,  valued  at  $97,- 
861,213;  an  average  of  S61  acres  to  each  farm, 
and  of  $6.10  per  acre.  The  value  of  imple- 
menta  and  machinery  was  $6,860,210.  The 
live  rtock  connsted  of  370,880  horses,  76,308 
asses  and  mnles,  260,469  miloh  eows,  66,266 
vorking  oxen,  414,061  othw  cattle,  811,691 
sheep,  and  8,104,600  awine,  all  valned  at  $B9,- 
976,010.  The  numbers  of  asses  and  mules  and 
of  swine  were  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the 
TTnltm.  The  value  of  animals  uaughtered  in 
the  census  year  was  $6,401,766.  The  prodnota 
of  animals  were:  wool,  1,864,876  lbs. ;  butter, 
8,189,686  lbs. ;  cheese,  177,681  lbs.  The  value 
of  live  stock,  Jnne  1,  1860,  was  $61,200,000. 
The  crops  of  1869,  as  returned  by  the  census 
of  1860,  were  as  follows:  wheat,  6,410,000 
bnshels ;  Indian  com,  60,748,000 ;  oats,  2,848,- 
000;  Irish  potatoes,  1,176,000;  sweet  potar 
toes,  2,614,000;  flax,  146,000 lbs.;  tobacco,  88,- 
981,000;  cotton.  213,000  bales;  hay,  146,000 
tons;  wool,  1^400,000  lbs.  Daring  the  year 
endi^  June  1, 1860,  the  values  of  some  wthe 
ohief  manv&otarea  were  as  fidlows:  sawed 
and  planed  kunber,  $1,970^000  £  floor,  $^830,- 


000 ;  steam  en^ee  and  machinery,  $170,000 ; 
agrionltaral  implements,  $18,000;  bar  inn, 
$488,000 ;  pig  iron,  $467,000 ;  home  mannfao- 
tares,  $8,166,000.  Total  value  of  prodnota  of 
industry,  $17,080,000. — ^Tennessee,  being  an 
interior  state,  has  but  little  foreign  commerce, 
though  Memphis  and  Kashville  are  ports  of 
entry;  but  its  conunwoe  with  New  Orieana, 
St.  Louis,  LouisviUe,  and  Cincinnati,  tiirou^ 
its  navigable  rivers,  is  very  large;  and  by 
means  of  its  railroads  it  is  in  connection  wiw 
Kobile,  Oh^leston,  and  Savannah.  The  ex- 
ports are  principally  live  stock,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  batter,  ginseng,  cotton  ba^;ing,  floor,  la- 
£an  com,  frdts,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  fiathr 
ffTB,  and  a  littie  saltpetre.  Tomeaaed  has  38 
lines  of  nOroad,  all,  except  some  small  brandi 
railroads,  proceeding  from  8  centrea,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  and  Enonille.  Memphis  and  Nash- 
Tille  are  thos  connected  with  Oairo  and  Bt  Looia, 
with  Kew  Orleans  and  Mobile,  with  Oharleebm 
and  Savannah,  with  Bowling  Green  and  Loula- 
ville,  with  Nashville,  and  with  Enoxrille,  Lynch- 
burg, Richmond,  and  Washington.  £^oxville 
is  connected  with  Memphis,  with  Atlanta  and 
Oharleston,  with'Oolumbia,  S.  0.,  and  Wilming- 
ton, N.  0.,  on  the  8. ;  with  Danville,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Cincinnati  on  the  N. ;  and  with  Lynch- 
burg and  Richmond  on  the  E.  On  Jan.  1, 1661, 
there  were  1,413.68  miles  of  railroad  projected 
in  the  state,  of  which  1,288.64  were  in  (dera- 
tion; tiia  coat  of  the  Unet  already  completed 
was  $80,798,180.  On  Jan.  1, 1860,  there  were 
84  banks  in  the  state,  the  condition  of  which 
was  as  follows:  capital,  $8,067,087;  loans 
and  discounts,  $11,701,019;  stocks, $1,388,483; 
real  estate,  $696,769;  other  investments,  $84,- 
866;  due  by  other  banks,  $2,618,910;  notes 
of  other  banks,  $496,863;  specie  funds.  $988,- 
092;  m>ecie,  $2,267,710;  drcuktion,  $6,688,- 
878;  depofflts,  $4,824,799 ;  due  to  other  banks, 
$264,627 ;  other  liabilities,  $462,420.— There  is 
a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  near  Nashville, 
■which  has  accommodations  for  S60  patients, 
and  has  466  acres  of  land  connected  witii  it; 
numbra  in  tbe  hospital  in  1860,  811 ;  the  ez- 

Senditure  is  about  $48,000  per  annum.  Iliere 
I  also  an  Institotion  for  the  inatraotfon  oi  the 
Mind  in  NashviUe,  whldi  in  1860  had  86  pn- 
^s,  and  the  expenditures  were  $7,642;  the 
state  allows  $200  a  year  for  each  indigent  blind 
pupil.  At  ^oxvilie  there  is  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  also  allowed  $300  per 
annum  for  each  indigent  pupil;  the  number  ct 
pupils  in  1860  was  61,  and  the  expeoditnree 
$13,000.  The  Tennessee  penitentiary  is  at 
Nashville ;  it  is  oouducted  upon  the  Auburn  or 
silent  system,  and  on  Sept  80,  1859,  had  878 
inmates,  of  whom  866  were  white  males  and  8 
white  females,  6  black  nudes  and  1  black  fe- 
male; 156  were  nativea  of  Tennessee,  and  60 
were  bom  oot  of  the  United  States;  10  were 
sentenced  for  life,  and  78  for  10  years  and  op- 
ward.— The  following  table  gives  the  princi- 
pal eoU^(ea  and  proneslonal  aohocds  wiln  HuSr 
attttistioB  to  aboot  Jan.  1860 : 
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There  Ib  a  oommon  eohool  fimd,  declared  by 
the  ooDstitQtion  to  be  perpetual  and  not  to  be 
diminiwhed^  wMoh  oonsistB  of  |1,600,000  de- 
posited in  the  bankof  Tenneasee;  ofproperty 
giren  bj  deed,  will,  or  otherwise  for  the  nse  <^ 
the  oommon  Bchools;  proceeda  of  eschei^ed 
lands  and  landa  donated  bj  the  United  Statea; 
and  the  personal  effects  of  Intestates  having  no 
kindred  entitled  thereto  by  the  laws  of  distri- 
bution. The  annual  fund  for  distribution  to 
the  schools  in  1869  was  $280,480.27.  It  con- 
dsted  of  the  dividends  from  the  bank  of  Ten- 
nessee, bonoBQs  of  bulks  and  other  incorporated 
oonKwioki,  25  cents  on  each  $100  of  capital  of 
tMmki  organixed  under  the  banldng  law  of  the 
state,  and  sondry  taxes.  The  distribution  is  made 
attherateofTSoentspersoholar.  The soholaatio 
poptdation  in  1869  was  294,497.  The  number 
of  free  persons  over  20  years  of  age  in  the  state 
who  oould  not  read  or  write  in  1860  was  78,619. 
There  were  in  &e  same  year  264  academies  in 
the  state,  with  404  teachers  and  9,988  pupils, 
uid  an  annual  income  of  $166,902.  The  college 
and  seminary  libraiies  of  the  state  in  1860  had 
46,000  volumes,  the  state  library  9,000  volumes, 
and  other  public  libraries  at  least  16,000  vol- 
umes more,  making  a  total  of  70,000  volumes. 
— The  leading  reluions  denominations  in  Ten- 
nessee are  Uethodiflta,  Bi^tists^  and  Fresbyte- 
riaaa.  Of  fiie  laat  named  there  are  aenral  dia- 
tinet  oiiganiaitioiu,  the  most  prominent  al 
which  are  the  Onmberland  and  tae  Old  School 
Fresbyterians,  In  1860  there  were  867  Meth- 
odist dtorohes  in  the  state,  holding  chnrdi 
property  to  the  finount  of  $381,811 ;  648  Bap- 
tist ehnrchee,  $271,899 ;  and  868  Presbyterian 
ohurohes,  $367,081.  The  church  acoommoda- 
tions  for  these  8  denominations  the  same  year 
were:  Methodists,  247,868  sittings;  Baptists, 
197,816 ;  Presbyterians,  136,617.  The  other  de- 
nomiuations  were:  Disciples  or  Oampbotlites, 
68  churches;  Episcopalians,  17;  Free  churches, 
80 ;  Friends,  4 ;  Lntherans,  12 ;  Roman  Oatho- 
lio8,4;  Union  churches,  16:  Dnnkers,  1,  dec. 
The  whole  number  of  drarcuea  was  2,027,  and 
of  sittiogs  628,496,  and  the  total  volne  of  chnrcih 
property  $1,216,301.  Xn  1860  there  wore  8 
daiqr,  2  triweekly,  86  weekly,  and  4  monthly 
newqwpers  published  in  Tennessee,  bong  an 
aggregate  of  60,  and  printing  annually  6,940,- 
750  copies. — ^The  governor  of  Tennessee  is 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  2  yeua,  and  has  a 
■alaE7  of  $8,000  per  annnm.  The  legisUtnre 


oonnsts  %>f  a  senate  of  26  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  75,  both  elected  by  the 
people.  The  legislature  me^  Mennially  on 
the  first  Monday  of  October  in  the  odd  years. 
The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  oomptroUer, 
and  attorney-general  are  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
tnre  on  joint  ballot,  the  first  named  for  4  years, 
the  others  for  2  years.  The  secretary  of  state 
receives  $800  and  fees ;  treasnrer,  $1,600  and 
fees;  comptroller,  $2,760  and  fees;  attomey- 
^neral,  $1,600  and  fees.  The  jndidary  con- 
sists of  a  supreme  oonrt  of  8  judges,  having 
u>pellate  jurisdiction  only,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple fbr  8  years,  and  receiving  asalary  of  $2^500 
each ;  16  drciut  jndges,  and  6  ohanoeHorB  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  also  eleeted  by  tike  pe(^ 
pie  for  8  years,  and  eaeh  having  a  adtaej  of 
$2,000,  There  are  8  spedal  courts,  the  criminal 
court  of  Davidson  oo.  (In  which  I^^uhville  is 
situated),  the  crimmal  court  of  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  the  oommon  law  and  chancery 
court  of  the  same  city;  the  judges  of  these 
receive  respectively  $1,600,  $2,000,  and  $1,800 
salary.  The  present  constitution,  adopted  in 
1886,  provides  that  every  free  white  male  of  the 
age  of  21  years,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  of  the  county  wherein  he 
may  ofi'er  his  vote  6  months  next  preceding  tibe 
day  of  eleeticm,  may  to^  tm  mMnbers  of  the 
iraneral  assembly  and  other  otvil  officers. 
B^resentatires  must  be  at  lesst  31 -years  of 
age,  and  senotws  80.  No  clergyman  or  p«son 
holding  office  nnder  the  U.  8.  government  is 
eli^ble  toaseat  in  the  legislature;  and  no  per- 
son who  denies  Hm  being  of  a  Ood  or  a  fotore 
state  of  rewards  snd  punishments  can  hold  any 
office  in  the  civil  department  of  the  state.  Au 
persons  concerned  in  duels,  either  as  principals, 
seconds,  aiders,  or  abettors,  are  deprived  of  the 
right  to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit.  No 
person  who  is  or  has  been  a  collector  or  holder 
of  public  moneys  can  have  a  seat  in  either 
honse  of  the  general  assembly  until  he  shidi 
have  acoonnted  for  and  paid  Into  the  treasury 
all  sums  for  which  he  may  be  aoconntaUe  or 
Hable.  A  plurality  of  luoratire  offices  is  for- 
bidden. No  ju^  can  prende  on  the  trial  of 
ai^  cause  in  the  event  of  which  he  may  be  in- 
terested, or  where  either  of  the  parties  is  con- 
nected witii  him  within  tile  degrees  of  oonsan- 
gninity,  or  in  which  he  may  have  been  counsel, 
orln  whioh  he  may  have  prei^led  in  an  inferior 
court,  except  by  consent  of  all  the  pariaaa.. 
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Tbtt  Un  of  ri^ite  b  nude  a  part  of  the  oonstt- 
tntion,  and  la  not  repealable  07  the  legislature, 
bnt  shall  for  ever  remala  inviolate. — In  Sept. 
18S1,  the  valae  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty oi  the  state  was  $260,819,611,  of  which 
$166,417,907 was  real  estate,  $82,819,728  slaves, 
other  taxables  $11,661,982.  In  Sept.  1859, 
the  aggregate  taxable  proper^  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  $877,208,641 ;  and  in  1860  it 
was  $498,908,892.  The  average  f  alue  of  land 
per  aore  in  1869  was  $8.19 ;  of  slaves,  $864.65. 
The  receipts  of  the  state  treasarv  for  the  two 
years  ending  Oct  1,  1869,  were  $1,848,094.68, 
of  which  was  received  from  taxes  on  property 
and  polls,  $878,087.60 ;  taxes  on  registration  ot 
deeds  and  laveoita,  $876,600.09 ;  bank  of  Ten- 
noaseo  dividends,  $420,408.82 ;  dividends  of 
tompike  roads,  $84,093.04;  bank  and  insur- 
anoe  company  bonases,  $29,417.96;  railroad 
diddng  ftind,  $88,868.45.  The  whole  expendi- 
ture was  $1,704,287.61,  of  which  $20,621.67  be- 
longed to  executive,  $118,574.06  to  le^slative, 
and  $226,180.59  to  Jadidal  expenses ;  $457,- 
257.98  was  paid  as  interest,  $471,960.80  for  edn- 
cational  pnrposes,  $40,512.68  for  the  deaf  and 
domb  and  hlmd,  $66,600  for  the  insane  hospital, 
$48,688.71  for  the  penitentiary,  $26,841.87  for 
agrionltural  pniposea,  $88,092.60  was  invested 
in  the  sinking  ftind,  ai^  $39,660.64  expended 
in  the  oodiflomon  and  pnb1ieati(m  of  w»  laws 
of  tiie  state.  The  absolute  liabilities  of  the  state, 
Oct  1,  1869,  were  $8,844,606.66,  on  which 
$209,886.26  of  interest  annually  accraea.  Of 
this,  $2,068,606.66  were  internal  improvement 
bonds,  $1,126,000  bank  bonds,  $606,000  bonds 
for  the  erection  of  the  state  capitol,  and  $48,000 
bonds  for  thepnrohase  of  the  Hermitage,  Gen. 
Jackson's  former  residence.  In  addition  to  these 
absolute  liabilities,  the  state  has  contingent  lia- 
bilities to  the  amonnt  of  $13,799,000  for  indors- 
ing bonds  of  or  lending  its  own  bonds  to  cer- 
tain railroads  and  plank  or  macadamized  roads ; 
for  the  extinetion  of  these  a  sinking  fond  has 
been  oommenoed,  which,  in  Oct  1869,  amount- 
ed to  $109,760.  The  aggregate  absolute  and 
c(«itingent  debt  of  the  state  on  Oct  1,  I860, 
was  $16,648,666.66.  In  1807  the  state  owxud 
■tooks,  mostly  productive,  costing  $8,393,717, 
and  wUoh  were  estimated  as  woru  $3,244^827. 
— The  name  of  Tennessee  ia  derived  from  Tan- 
nassee,  the  Indian  name  applied  to  the  Little 
Tennessee  river.  De  Soto  probably  visited  the 
spot  where  Memphis  now  stands*  as  early  as 
1549.  The  first  settlement  was  attempted  in 
1764  by  a  small  body  of  North  Carolinians,  but 
they  were  speedily  driven  from  the  count^by 
the  Indians.  In  1766  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made,  and  Fort  Loudon  built  on 
the  Tennessee  river  about  80  m.  from  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Enoxville.  This  was  the  first  Angjo- 
Americaa  settlement  W.  of  the  AllM^uies 
and  B.  ot  Pennsylvania.  For  a  time  uie  set- 
tlera  had  peaeeahle  intereonrse  with  the  la- 
diane,  bnt  in  a  few  years  the  Oherokeea  were 
indted  by  the  Freneb  to  CMumit  depredations, 
and  in  1760  had  beonne  10  trooUeeome  that 


an  ezpedlti«n  ma  sent  to  the  relief  of  fte 
se^ements ;  but  after  repeated  confiicts  with 
the  savages  the  troops  retreated,  and  the  In- 
dians suzing  the  opportunity  besieged  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Loudon.  Unable  to  resist  meir 
greatly  superior  foroe,  the  whites  oapitolated, 
stipulating  that  they  ^ould  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  North  Carolina  without  molestation. 
On  the  second  day  of  their  march  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  treacherous  savages  and  many 
of  them  butchered,  and  the  survivors  reduced 
to  captivity.  In  1761  another  armed  force 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  entered  the 
distnct,  and  after  frequent  euooessftd  battles 
with  the  Indiana  o<nnpelled  them  to  sne  fm 
peace.  A  treat/  waa  made,  which  waa  ob- 
served h<»iorabiy  by  the  Indians  for  some 
time,  and  the  settlements  along  the  Watauga 
and  Holston  rivers  increased  rapidly,  being 
known  from  1769  to  1777  as  the  Watauga  as- 
sociation. In  1774  the  Tennesseeans  assisted 
their  Vli^nia  neighbors  in  Lord  DunmcHre^s 
war,  and  behaved  gallantly  at  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant  on  t£e  Kanawha,  at  which  the 
Indians  were  finally  routed.  In  the  colonial 
assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1776  the  terri- 
tory was  represented  by  deputies  as  the  dis- 
trict of  Wawington ;  and  in  the  revolntionaiy 
war  the  aettiers  flo<^ed  to  the  standard  of  the 
oolonists,  and  fira^t  with  great  bravery  at 
Eing'a  mountain,  Qtdlford  Ocmrt  Hoiue,  and 
otSier  plaoes  in  the  South.  At  Ha  dose  of  tiie' 
revolution  a  settiement  was  made  on  the  Cum- 
berland river  where  Nashville  now  stands. 
From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed  part 
of  Nortii  Carolina,  which  set  apart  a  portim 
of  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  NashvUIe  for 
bounty  lands  for  her  revolutionary  soldiers. 
In  1765  the  people  beosme  diseatisficn  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
government  of  that  state,  and  organized  the 
state  of  Franklin,  which  was  maintained  until 
1788,  when  it  was  ag&in  united  with  North 
Carolina.  In  1789  North  Carolina  ceded  the 
territory  to  the  general  government,  and  in 
1790  it  was  organued,  t^th«r  with  Kentnoky, 
aa  the  tetritoiy  of  the  United  States  sonth  of 
Ohio.  In  1794  a  distinct  twritorial  govern- 
ment waa  granted  to  Tennessee;  and  in  1796 
a  state  constitution  was  formed  at  Enoxville, 
and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  the  war  of  1612  her  troops  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  daring  and  intrepidity; 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  a  citizen  of  the  state, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of 
the  war.  James  E.  Polk,  the  11th  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  also  a  citizen  of  the 
state.  In  1860  Tennessee  was  the  fourth  in 
population  and  importance  among  the  slave 
states.  On  Jan.  17, 1861,  the  Tennessee  le^ 
latere,  which  had  iwen  elected  in  Aug.  1860, 
resolved  to  submit  to  a  vote  at  the  people  the 
question  of  oiUling  a  state  convention  far  the 
passage  of  a  secession  ordnance,  and  the  elec- 
tion m  members  of  sach  conTention,  to  servo 
if  E  majority  directed  its  assembling.  IlMTOte 
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mw  taken  on  ^b.  9^  gnd  Twottsd  !■  ft  m^ori- 
of  11,986  aMinat  a  (xwrentioii,  out  of  a  total 
vote  of  127^1 ;  die  nnfam  naadidateB  for  the 
vmnaitixm  reoeiTed  «  Tote  of  88,668,  ^ainat 
84)749  fw  disimioii  candidates,  and  no  one  of 
the  latter  was  elected.  On  Haj  6  the  legisla- 
ton,  then  in  extra  session  at  the  call  of  the 
governor,  passed  an  act  to  snbmit  to  a  rote  of 
the  people,  on  June  8  foUowiog,  "a  declara- 
tion at  independence  and  ordinanoe  dissolving 
the  federal  relations  betveen  the  state  of  Ten- 
neaaee  and  the  United  States  of  America."  On 
the  same  day  they  antfaorized  the  governor  to 
ruse  a  provimonal  force  of  volanteers  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  and,  shoold  it  become  ne- 
cessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  to  call  out  the 
wh<de  available  military  strengUi;  and  for  the 
papoie  of  oarryfaig  oot  this  pronrion,  he  was 
anthorized  to  issoe  and  dispose  of  $5,000,000 
of  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  pay- 
able in  10  years.  On  May  7  oommiasioaers 
^pointed  by  Gov.  Harris  met  the  accredited 
representative  of  the  confederate  states  at 
Nashville,  and  formed  a  league  which  the  legis- 
lature ratified  the  aame  day,  and  by  which 
Tennessee  agreed  to  place  her  troops  under 
the  control  of  the  president  of  the  confed- 
erate states,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  state 
had  ahready  seceded,  and  to  tarn  over  to  the 
confederacy,  as  soon  as  she  did  secede,  all  Unit- 
ed States  property  ;  and  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  refond  her  expenditures 
Tbea  she  seceded.  Twmty-flve  thonaand  men 
.  were  nUsedimmedlatdy,  and  stationed  at  Naah- 
-rille  and  o&er  important  points  in  the  state. 
The  nomber  of  TOtes  polled  at  the  election  <m 
Jane  8,  on  the  qaestion  of  separation  or  no 
separation,  according  to  the  retnma,  was  162,- 
148,  and  the  majority  for  separation  was  stated 
to  be  67,667.  Daring  the  ensuing  10  mtmths  the 
Mate  raised  over  60  regiments  for  the  confed- 
erate govemment,  beside  6  or  6  rsised  by  the 
nnioniiits  for  the  U.  S.  goremment.  After  the 
capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Dondson  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Oamberland  rivers,  in  Feb.  1862, 
Nashville  was  evacnated  by  the  confederate 
forces  and  oooopied  by  the  U.  S.  army  early 
in  Haroh.  Andrew  J<^maon  was  immediately 
appt^ted  by  President  IdDOcdn  military  gov- 
ernor of  TmneMee,  and  a  Btroog  feeling  of  loy- 
tittj  to  the  Unt<m,  which  liad  all  along  prevailed 
in  the  eaatem  wot  of  the  state,  b^an  to  mani- 
ftat  itaelf  in  the  western  part  also.  On  April 
14  the  eity  oonnoil  of  Nashville  passed  a  reeo- 
lxiti<m  reqaesting  the  mayor  of  tiie  city  to  have 
the  dag  of  the  United  States  placed  npon  all 
public  property  belonging  to  tae  c(»poration : 
and  on  ICay  8  a  body  of  some  160  inflaentiai 
oitiaens  issaed  a  call  for  a  public  meeting,  as  a 
measure  {Hwparatory  for  tiie  restoration  of  tiie 
oonstitutional  relationa  of  Tennaasee  with  the 

federal  government  

TENNESSEE  RIVER,  the  largest  tributary 
ol  the  Ohio,  formed  by  the  onion  of  the  Clinch 
and  Holston  riven,  which  rise  in  B.  W.  Vir- 
ginia, and,  after  each  reo^Iqg  sevenl  afflnenti, 


unite  near  Eingaten,  Boane  oo.,  Tenn.  At  lint 
the  eoorae  ot  the  Tennessee  is  dine  S.  W.  to 
Ohattan<M^  near  the  8.  line  of  tiie  stat^ 
wbOTC  it  passes  throuf^  a  put  of  the  Oamber- 
land range  of  mountains  in  a  series  of  benda, 
and  near  the  village  of  Jasper,  Marion  co., 
again  tuma  S.  W.,  entering  the  state  of  Alaba- 
ma, and  at  Gunter'a  Tending,  Marshall  co., 
Ala.,  assumes  a  direction  nearly  W.  by  N.  Be- 
tween Lauderdale  and  Lawrence  counties  It 
spreads  in  a  broad  but  shallow  expansion  ckUed 
Mnsde  shoals,  flowing  over  flint  and  limestone 
rocks  in  a  succession  of  rapids  for  20  miles,  and 
affording  a  large  amount  of  water  power.  At 
Ohickaaaw  on  the  Missisedppi  line  the  river 
tarns  N.  W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  tbence  to 
the  Tennessee  line  between  Alabama  and  Mis- 
dsrippi.  Beentering  Tennesaee,  after  a  eircnit 
of  nearly  800  m.  in  Alabama,  it  flows  elmort 
dae  N.  till  it  reaches  Birmingham,  Ey.,  when 
it  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Pa- 
ducah,  McOracken  oo.,  49i  m.  (torn  its  moi^, 
near  lat.  87°  N.  and  long.  88°  86' W.  Its  length 
from  Kingston  to  Padacah  is  estimated  at  800 
m.,  but  from  the  source  of  its  longest  affluent, 
the  Holston,  it  is  more  than  1,100  m.  in  length. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Seqnatohie, 
Paint  Rock,  Flint,  and  I>uck  rivers,  and  Elk 
and  Shoal  creeks,  entering  it  from  the  N. ;  and 
the  Hiawaasee,  Big  Sandy,  and  Clark's  rivers, 
and  Town  and  Big  Bear  creeks,  from  the  S. 
The  feu  of  the  river  in  its  whole  course  is 
oompotcd  at  about  2,000  feet.  There  are  no 
n^ida  obatmcting  navigation  except  those  at 
the  Muscle  aboals,  below  which  it  is  narigaUe 
to  its  entrance  into  titie  Ohio,  S69  m. ;  and 
above  the  shoals  steamboats  ascend  aa  for  as 
Enozrille,  nearly  600  m.,  though  at  low  water 
the  navigation  throng  the  *' whirl"  in  Ma- 
rion CO.,  Tran.,  is  dif^mlt  The  river  has  few 
large  towns  on  its  banka,  bein^;  for  much  of 
the  distance  occupied  by  plantations ;  the  only 
important  ones  are  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Tus- 
cambia  and  Florence,  Ala.,  and  Padnoah,  Ey. 
The  scenery  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  river 
is  very  beaatifol.  Darby  estimates  tiie  ares 
drained  by  the  Tennessee  and  ita  tributaries  at 
41,000  aq.  m.  The  river  is  seldom  frozen,  the 
ice  harii^  dosed  it  completely  bat  twice  in 
more  than  80  years. 

TENNIS,  a  game  of  ball,  pUyed  in  a  eODit 
by  2  persons,  or  by  4  divided  as  partners. 
Tennis  courts  are  usually  96  feet  long  by  88 
wide,  wiUi  a  wall  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  balls  by  ordinary  strokee.  The  ball 
is  stmok  with  a  bat,  called  a  racket,  whose 
striking  part  is  covered  with  a  close  hard  net- 
work of  animal  tendon.  The  player  or  party 
in  strikes  a  ball,  or  "serves"  it,  against  the 
head  wall  of  the  oonrt.  This  ball  must  cMne 
to  the  ground  over  a  line  drawn  at  a  given  dis- 
tance from  the  head  wall.  It  is  retnrned  by 
the  player  or  party  out,  who  must  in  torn  de- 
liver it,  by  ita  rebound,  at  a  oertidn  jdaoe  in 
the  court,  when  it  is  again  atrnek  by  the  pli^w 
in;  and  so  the  game  continoee.  mwerer&te 
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to  "  pAt  tbe  bill  vp**  wopeilr  m  ilM  ImmI  win, 
or  to  ddirer  it  at  the  proper  place  m  die 
ocmrt,  Ions.  If  it  ia  the  player  in  Aat  ftib, 
hA  Ifloea  Ui  hand,  and  goes  oat;  if  tt  la  the 
idajer  alreadj  ont,  liia  adrsTBary  soores  a 
Stroke  toward  game. — ^The  same  game  idayed 
vithont  a  bat,  when  the  ball  is  stmok  with  the 
pdm  ol  tibe  hand,  is  called  fives,  hand  teimia, 
or  more  oommonlj  hand  hall.  Hand  ball,  aa 
itiil  pliqred  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
8t^»8,  wpears  to  have  been  the  ort^^nal  game ; 
but  in  France  it  became  the  oastom  to  pin- 
haod  ball  with  a  heavy  glove  on,  th«i  with 
•orda  or  tendons  boond  round  the  band,  or 
with  a  pieoe  of  wood  boond  to  the  liand  and 
wrist,  whence  it  was  an  obvioaa  stop  to  the 
racket.  From  this  name  of  the  bat,  the  game 
ia  Bometimee  pgpidarly  called  racket. 

TEinnrSON,  AinoD,  an  Engliah  poet,  bom 
st  Somenby,  Linoohuhire,  in  1810.  He  was 
the  third  of  the  11  or  IS  children  of  Dr.  George 
Gli^tMi  Tennyson,  a  Lincolnshire  deigyman, 
rentarkable  for  energy  and  physical  stature. 
His  nnole  Oharles  Tennyson,  known  as  the 
Bi^t  Hon.  Oharles  Tennyson  d*£ynooart,  was 
uiUiorized  by  royal  license  in  1685  to  superadd 
the  name  of  d'Eynconrt  to  commemorate  his 
descent  f^om  that  ancient  Norman  funily,  and 
sat  in  10  soccessive  parliaments,  represent- 
ing for  SO  years  the  metropolitan  borough  of 
Lambeth.  It  is  related  that  writing  tales  and 
Tersea  was  a  iSirorito  amusement  of  all  the 
diildrai  in  Hie  parsonage  of  Somersby.  The 
8 eldest sma ware edoosted  at I^ityooU^re, 
Oambridge,  and  were  pn^ls  of  Dr.  Whewell, 
then  one  <i  the  tatora.  Jn  18S8  Frederic  ob- 
tained the  prize  for  a  Greek  poem;  In  1889 
Alfired  recaved  the  chancellors  medal  for  an 
Engliah  poem,  of  260  lines,  in  blank  verse,  en- 
titled "Timbnotoo;"  and  at  nearly  the  same 
tfane  Alfred  and  Charles  published  privately  a 
vidume  of  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers."  Oharles 
entered  the  church,  in  1886  became  vicar  of 
Qraaby,  and  on  inheriting  a  property  in  Lin- 
eolnahire  through  his  paternal  grandmother 
assumed  her  fiunily  name  of  Turner.  Frederic 
published  in  1864  a  ooUection  of  poems  entitled 
^Days  and  Hours."  The  first  volume  beariog 
the  name  of  Alired  Tennyson  was  "Poems, 
diiefly  lyrical"  (London,  1880),  which  tip- 
peacea  while  he  was  still  an  nndergradiiato. 
It  eonaiated  of  about  ISO  pages,  and  among  its 
pieces  were  "Olaribel,"  "Lilian,"  "Isabel," 
"Mariana,"  "Madeline,"  "The  Merman," 
"The  Mermaid,"  "Tbe  Sea  Fairies,"  "The 
Krsken,"  "The Dying  Swan,"  and  "The  Bal- 
lad of  Orlasa."  It  made  little  impresdon,  and 
met  with  slight  &vor  from  the  critics,  though 
Professor  Wilson  declared  the  author  to  have 
guiina  aa  well  as  affectations,  and  predicted 
his  fame  as  a  poet.  In  this  first  series  he  seems 
to  have  cautiously  avoided  sub^ieots  of  realit7 
and  hnmaa  interest,  to  have  wildly  abstained 
from  any  attempt  to  delineate  actual  lil!»,  pas- 
sltni,  or  tboo^t,  and  to  have  aaleoted  remote 
and  findftil  themes  or  partial  and  £iigttiv« 


ihMBB  ofHfe,  as  tr  ibr  th«  snhdi^  parposs  uT 
exwdsh^  hifl  art,  of  attaining  mastery  over 
tiie  rescmroes  of  mstra^  rhythm,  and  phra8S<^ 
ogy,  and  <rf  elabomting  a  mnaioal  style  cscMbld 
of  nobly  and  naturs^y  ezpres^g  the  tdeaa 
which  a  ripening  intellect  and  enlarged  ente* 
liMioe  ahoold  supply.  But,  thooni  almmg 
dd^y  at  artistic  expresdon,  and  dwelling  iip<m 
scenery  that  is  stawige  and  «notioDa  that  are 
soaro^  human,  the  volume  e^ddbits  his  power 
of  prodadng  piotnres,  in  which  the  landscape 
and  the  figures  seem  alike  colored  by  a  domi- 
nant idea,  in  which  every  descriptive  detaU  and 
epithet  oontribntee  to  the  dramrao  unity  of  the 
subject  and  the  intensity  of  the  general  im- 
pression. His  imagination  concentrates  its  re- 
sources upon  a  limited  and  pecnliar  view,  so 
that  each  of  his  ftmale  hercanes  stands  Ar  a 
detail;  Olaribel  Is  a  shadow,  Lilian  a  peal  of 
lani^tw,  Ifariana  a  mdanehofy  loo^  and  Isa- 
bel an  attltode.  ^  exquisite  rhythm  and 
diction,  though  sometimes  reproached  for  man- 
nerism and  cottoelta,  were  best  illustrated  is 
"Oriana,"  "  XteooUeotlons  of  the  Arabian 
Higfats,"  and  "Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,** 
which,  if  expression  were  the  highest  asm  at 
poetry,  would  be  among  the  moet  perfect  of 

e«ms.  His  second  volume,  pnbiidied  by 
ox<m  (London,  1688),  contains  several  poems 
ftam  the  first,  care^y  retouiAed  and  im- 
proved. Among  its  new  pieces  were  "Thtt 
Miller's  Daughter,"  "<£none,"  "The  Palace  of 
Art,"  "  The  May  Qoeen,"  "  The  Lotos  Saters,** 
"A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  "The  Lady  of 
Shalott,"  and  "Mariana  In  the  Sooth."  In 
most  oi  these  the  painter,  rather  than  the  poet, 
continues  to  predominate,  and  tiie  pictures  are 
still  remarkable  rather  for  a  remote  beauty 
than  for  presenting  realities  of  thought  and 
affection.  But  "  The  Miller's  Danghter"  and 
"  The  May  Queen"  touched  upon  the  interests 
of  every-day  life,  revealed  his  power  to  oom- 
mand  popular  sympathy,  and  extended  the  as 
yet  small  oirde  of  his  admirers.  Their  charm 
oottsists  in  the  dill  with  which  tragic  com- 
jdetonees  end  intensity  are  exhibited  in  lives 
moved  by  the  simplest  affections  and  enjoy- 
ments. "  The  Lotos  Eaters"  bettor  illustrates 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  volume,  being 
mer^  ptctue  and  rou^  a  rhythmical  ex- 
presticm  of  the  fa^ngs  of  imaginary  beings  in 
an  ima^nary  realm.  Though  "The  Palace  of 
Art"  was  avowedly  an  allegory,  yet  the  pic- 
torial and  mnncal  element  previrils  over  the 
ethiofd  and  philosophies]  tim,  and,  instead  <tf 
dramatliing  the  process  by  which  the  soul  be- 
oomes  discontented  with  a  mere  artistic  and 
isolated  enjoyment  of  tiie  universe,  the  whole 
force  of  treatment  is  expended  upon  the  mag- 
nificent description  of  the  palace,  while  the 
moral  is  stated  but  not  devdoped.  His  secMid 
collection,  like  his  first,  was  in  the  mnn  se- 
verely noticed  by  the  critics,  and  for  0  yeara 
he  remained  silent.  His  third  series  (2  vols.| 
1849)  contahied,  beside  some  of  his  fonnsv 
pleoas  ooBsldflnttlj-ehaagedfMV  taA-mkm 
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f«Biu  vUeh  v«  itOi  UMttg  Omt  moit  ad- 

miiabld  Ulnrtnitioiis  of  his  poww.  Among 
the  latter  were  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  "  Godiva,^ 
*fSt.  Simeon  St7lite&"  "UljsaM,'*  "St.  Ag- 
nes," and  "  Sir  Qalahadf"  fooaded  on  l^eit- 
dary  MiAoTji  the  poems  of  lore,  "The 
dener^s  Danghter,"  **Dora,"  "  Love  and  Doty," 
"Ladj  Olaxa  Vera  de  Yere,"  "The  Taltuog 
Oak,"  "The  Lord  of  Borleigh,"  and  "Looks- 
ley  Hall;"  and  lyrio  aUegoriee  iUostrating 
nest  moral  problems  or  lava,  as  "The  Two 
Voioee"  and  "The  Vision  of  Sin,"  The"Morte 
d^Arttuir"  is  essentially  the  answer  of  a  Obris- 
tian  poet  to  hunenteticms  o£  the  Ohristian  rit- 
uUit  and  dogmatiat  over  the  deoaj  of  &ith ; 
"tJljases,"  admirable  in  all  respects,  is  a  faalt- 
les8  ipeeimea  of  blank  verse;  "The  Gardener's 
Dan^tffl-"  presents  a  eomlnaation  of  exoeL- 
lenoes  perh^  nnriTsUed  in  snj  other  love 
■tory,  and  never  deviates  from  me  simpUoity 
•f  familiar  life;  and  the  hero  of  "Ifooksley 
Hall,"  one  of  his  most  finished  and  brilliant 
works,  rises  from  an  early  di8i^)pointm6nt  in 
h>Te  to  find  reaosToes  in  enterprise  and  acticm 
and  in  gloving  antidpstions  of  progress  for 
the  hmnaa  raoe.  No  otiier  poem  more  com- 
pletely than  the  last  sbovs  his  mastery  of 
rhytiim  and  Ungnage,  or  his  sympatiiy  with 
the  tendencies  and  trlomphs  of  the  present 
a^  From  the  pnhlloatioit  of  these  Tolnmea 
his  preSmgienoe  among  oontanporarT  Enfl^iah 
IKMts  bemn  to  be  aoknowled^d.  His  next 
ww^  "  The  Princess,  a  Medley,"  aj^esred  in 
Very  diverse  jadgnwots  were  eipressed 
eftneemiDg  it  A  prinoe  mi  a  prinoess  are 
affiaaoed  widiont  having  seen  eaon  other;  the 
lady  repudiates  the  sllianoe,  bat  relents  after  a 
series  of  adventures  as  improbable  as  the  ro- 
nanoes  of  chivalry;  and  the  whole  poem  is 
"earnest  wed  with  ^KNrt,"  treating  the  relation 
ti  man  and  woman  wi^  mook-heroio  &noy,  yet 
tonohing  history  and  metaphysics  wkh  scien- 
tific preciaion  as  well  as  poetical  grace,  min- 
gling the  pleasantry  ot  a  inenio  party  with  hope- 
fU  interpretatioBe  Di  sodaUstu  theories,  iad 
rising  sKiowly  at  the  dose  to  a  ooDoeption  (tf 

Thn  two  Mint  \tm  liiHI^  Tift  nnii  ftiM  ifrnti 

Some  of  his  finest  lyrical  passages,  as  the  bogle 
song,  are  interwersed.  In  1860  araeared,  at 
first  aaoivmoaaly,  the  poems  <rf  "&  Memori- 
am,"  desigBed  to  ef^tress  the  feelings  oansed  by 
the  loss  of  his  most  intimate  fritmd,  the  fdA- 
ed  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  who  was  betrowed 
to  his  sister.  They  are  the  "  wild  and  wander- 
iag  cries"  of  grief  versified,  the  brief  stanzas 
bodying  forth  the  fancies,  passing  moods,  yearn- 
ings, T^rets,  qnestioaingat  and  oonsoIaUons  nig- 
gested  at  such atimeb  The  v(dame  contains  129 
short  poems,  each  oonalsting  of  several  elegiao 
anatraimi  aai  presyit^  one  leading  idea,  and 
as  wisdom  and  beanty  were  ripened  daring  aa 
iiterval  of  nearly  20  years.  In  many  passages 
he  nukes  sooioe  snbservient  to  poetry,  illos- 
tratfls  the  ooafliot  between  a  distrostftU  intd- 
Iwt  and  a  gmrinni^n  inteitton,  and  amid  dear- 


sat  hopes  and  darkest  donbts  "Mntohea  laM 

hands  oS  fsith  and  gropes."  Philosophioal 
rather  than  pathetic,  sometimes  obsoare,  ud 
traversing  a  wider  carooit  of  tiionght  than  his 
other  poems,  the  v(dame  is  perhaps  less  popu- 
lar thoogh  often  more  highly  admired  thaa 
either  of  his  othersb  He  wss  appointed  to  the 
office  of  poet  laoreate  after  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, and  his  next  pablioation  was  "Hand, 
and  Othw  Poems,"  in  1066.  The  misanthropie 
hero  who  tells  the  story  of  "Hand"  rashes 
madW  from  wrecked  affections,  sooming  the 
social  oonventians  by  wbioh  he  is  tbirerted.  to 
find  eomfbrt  and  bx^  in  the  war  vhieh  theD 
ooonpied  tbe  British  natimL  A  few  critioa  a»<' 
derstood  and  a]»>landed  the  poem  as  rignfficaat 
of  the  awokMung  of  iia  oonntrymen  firan 
(xnunerdid  c^icareanism,  in  vhidi  '"'^n^Wt 
cheatmg,  crime,  and  misery  were  rife>  to  a 
generons  euthosiaBm  and  martial  pnzpoee. 
Ajnong  the  minor  pieces  in  the  volume  was 
the  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington," the  finest  work  of  art  vhii^  any 
poet  laoreate  has  ever  produoed  in  disctiai^ 
of  the  funotions  of  his  offioe.  In  1859  appear- 
ed the  "Idyls  of  the  Kiog,"  four  poems,  from 
700  to  2,000  lines  in  lengtii,  np<m  a  sul][jeot  long 
meditated  by  the  aathw,  the  legends  oi  King 
Arthur.  In  ibrm  they  hold  a  poBiti<m  between 
the  idyl,  as  osoaUy  onderstood,  wd  the  que; 
In  tmie,  they  axe  purelr  «{no.  The  materhda 
seem  to  be  drawn  from  the  wi^nal  f^di  and 
Welsh  sonroes,  rather  than  from  the  old  £w- 
Ush  eani^lation  of  Hslloty ;  the  style  is  marfc* 
ed  by  an  unaffected  ^{didtT  and  grandeur 
Buitea  to  the  ^>irk  of  the  Arthorian  ehivalry ; 
each  of  the  etoriee  is  oomi^ete  in  itself;  and 
the  last  entitled  "  Oainevere,"  has  been  oalled 
lus  highest  effort  Tbe  volume  toaohee  upon 
bat  few  of  the  adventures  in  tlie  cycle  of  Ar- 
thorian romance,  and  is  believed  to  be  on^ 
the  commencement  of  a  scries  of  similar  poems. 
■^The  mind  of  Tennyson  seems  in  ejiact  har- 
mony with  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  In 
ideas  and  in  phraseology  he  echoes  baek  the 
dominant  feeungs  of  1^  age,  is  touched  with 
the  laiDmphant  tempw  of  phyaioal  disoovoT^ 
enlarges  the  play  of  thought  m  tiie  domaihi  of 
science,  exults  in  endless  development  and 
broad  analogies,  and,  while  assuming  the  for* 
ward  attitode  of  oar  hopes  and  philos(^q^ 
also  warns  against  its  dangers.  HUlatwpoems 
especially  reveal  his  appreciation  of  the  com- 
plexities, sabtieties,  sua  diffloolties  of  the  mors 
advanced  stages  of  thought  and  hiatory.  Even 
his  oolloqiiial  pieces,  unrivalled  for  ease  and 
harmony,  as  "  The  £pio,"  Will  Waterproof's 
Lyrical  Honologue,"  and  "  The  Talkii^  O^" 
have  been  said  to  wear  the  demeanor  of  modr 
em  £n{^ish  society.  The  repose  vhioh  marka 
them  appeared  in  some  of  his  earlier  prodno* 
tions  as  a  dreamy,  indolent  air ;  and  he  always 
prefera,  both  in  tbe  natural  sod  moral  world, 
to  punt  things  at  rest^  and  rarely  deals  with 
action.  His  oatlKdio  i^inpathy  wtth  the  prob* 
lems  and  phase*  of  modem  life,  as  mooh  as  his 
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formal  po«tioal  skill  and  ftstl^ona  taste,  haa 
made  mm  the  favorite  poet  of  the  most  cnl- 
tivated  and  tfaoaghtfiiL  He  lived  a  rather  re- 
cluse life  fear  mmy  years  in  or  near  London ; 
but  latterly,  since  his  marriage,  haa  resided  at 
Farringford,  in  the  Isle  of  ^i^t,  and  receives 
from  the  crown  beside  his  salary  as  laoreate  a 
pennon  of  £200.  The  university  of  Oxford 
has  created  him  D.O.L.  In  person  he  is  of 
dark  complexion  and  imposing  statnre  and  ap- 
pearance. His  poems  have  passed  throngh 
many  editkms  both  in  Eng^d  and  America. 

TENOB  (Lat.  Umo.  to  hold),  the  second  of 
tiie  4  parts  in  harmonical  oompoidtion,  reckon- 
ing  from  the  base,  or  the  highest  natarsl  and 
most  cnnmon  of  adolt  male  voices,  having  a 
general  compass  from  0,  the  second  space  in 
the  base,  to  Q,  the  second  line  in  the  treble. 
The  term  derives  its  name  from  the  fiiot  that 
in  tiie  ancient  part  ccwapositions  the  tenor  ens- 
tained  or  held  the  plain-song  or  principal  air: 
The  modem  practice  of  giving  uie  air  to  the 
soprano  or  treble  ia  traced  to  the  theatre. 

TENREO,  or  Tanbbo,  an  insectrvorons  mam- 
mal of  the  hedgehw  family,  and  genus  emteta 
(Illiger).  They  difer  from  hedgehogs  in  hav- 
ing small  catting  teeth,  in  being  covered  with 
spiny  bristles  mixed  with  mlky  hurs,  and  in 
uieir  indUli^  to  roll  themselves  completely  in 
abaU.  Theteetli  are:  ineisrars t  or  |;  canines 
|=fi  large,  oonioal,  incurved,  and  separated  by 
a  oonrioOTsble  interval  frtnt  the  indsors  and 
nxdars;  cheek  teeth  ^t;  the  feet  are  6-toed, 
well  adapted  for  di^ng;  ears  short  ana 
rounded.  There  are  8  spedes  described,  all 
Inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  4^  which  the  best 
known  is  the  silky  tenrec  (C.  tetomu,  Desm.), 
10  to  12  inches  long,  with  no  tail  and  a  very 
long  pointed  snoat;  the  spines  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  yellow- 
ish at  the  root  and  black  in  the  remaining  por- 
tion, mi  the  lon^st  not  more  than  an  inch; 
the  hair  of  the  sides  and  lower  parts  is  yel- 
lowish and  rongh.  They  live  in  barrows  on 
fhe  water's  e^e,  passing  the  greater  part  of 
fhe  hottest  seasw  in  a  profomid  sleep,  aa  ordi- 
naiy  hibernating  animals  do  in  wintto;  they 
are  noctnmal  in  habit,  passing  maoh  of  their 
time  in  the  water,  searching  in  the  mnd  for 
their  insect  food.  Thongh  theirfleeh,  like  that 
of  most  insectivora,  is  anpleasant  to  the  taste, 
it  is  conridered  a  delicacy  hy  the  natives. 
■  TENSAS,  an  E.  N.  E.  pariah  of  Lonisiana, 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by 
Tensas  river  and  Macon  bayon;  area,  680  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860, 16,080,  of  whom  14,694  were 
slaves.  The  snrface  is  low  and  flat  and  the 
soil  futile.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were 
Sl,666  bales  of  cotton,  and  888,726  bn^els  of 
sweet  potatoes.  There  were  8  ohnrches,  and 
S6  pnpils  Intending  a  pnblio  schod.  It  has 
Bteamboat  oaminranioi^ion  wiOi  tiie  interior  by 
way  of  the  Tensas  river.   Capital,  St.  Joseph. 

TENT  (Lat.  tmdo,  to  stretch),  a  portable 
haUtation  formed  of  doth  or  skbia  of  animals 
Mretohed  vipai  oorda  or  light  frames^  and  sap- 


ported  by  poles  set  in  the  groond.  Of  nomadlo 
tribes,  like  those  of  Arabia  and  the  sorroond- 
i^  ooantries,  tents  have  always  been  the  only 
habitations.  The  anci^t  Hebrews  in  their 
wanderings  Ibr  40  years  throngh  the  desert 
lived  exclnmvely  in  tents,  and  frequent  allusions 
to  these  dwellings  are  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament,  llie  nations  of  the  East  at  an  early 
period  bron^t  them  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  tents  devoted  to  their  sovereigns 
were  fitted  op  with  maoh  magnificence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  tents  appear  to 
have  been  mnch  ased  in  Judasa,  and  St.  Panl  is 
nokMi  of  aa  a  tent  maker  (A<^  zviiL  8).  In 
the  wars  of  tiie  omsaders  die  n^lona  (tf  Enrope 
becune  acquainted  with  the  splendid  tents  of 
the  Saracens,  aoootmts  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  records  of  that  period.  Costly  ftira  had 
also  then  oome  into  use,  and  they  were  employ- 
ed as  a  lining,  as  well  as  for  coverings  of  tent 
fttmitnre.  Maxco  Polo  found  the  tents  of  the 
khan  of  Tartary  thus  fitted  out  with  the  rich< 
est  skins,  among  which  were  those  of  the  er- 
mine brought  from  distant  ni»*them  countries. 
In  modem  times,  while  tenta  still  contiaae 
amot^  barbarous  and  wandering  tribes  as  fheir 
chief  dependence  for  shelter,  their  use  among 
civilized  nations  is  limited  ohiefly'to  military 
and  eiqiloring  oampaignsv— Thongh  the  reqnire- 
maits  of  toits  seem  to  be  very  simple,  modi 
divwnty  exists  in  tiidr  forms  and  manner  of 
oraistmction.  In  warm  and  dry  climates  a 
mere  shdter  from  the  snn  stretched  upon  cords 
in  umbrella  fon;n,  leaving  an  open  space  all 
around  for  the  cireolation  of  the  air,  affords 
snffident  shelter ;  and  the  light  cloth  tluit  forms 
this  cover  is  easily  taken  down  and  transported 
from  place  to  place.  The  extension  of  the  sides 
down  to  the  ground,  where  they  are  secured 
by  pins,  renders  the  tent  close  and  better  adapt- 
ed for  indement  weather.  The  great  military 
campaigns  of  late  yeai«  have  eansed  much  at* 
tention  to  b»idirected  to  this  suUect,  and  in- 
trodnoed  inqKirtaut  imwovements  in  imta.  The 
eranmon  tent  foe  soldiers  was  liMinedy  a  cov- 
ering of  Hght  dnck  ftmushed  with  two  nprig^t 
poles,  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  eross  pole 
about  6  feet  long  extending  from  one  to  the 
other  for  a  ridge;  over  this  the  doth  was 
tiirovn  and  drawn  out  to  the  groand  on  each 
ride,  and  pinned  down  throngh  loops  along  the 
edge.  The  ends  were  formed  of  two  triangular 
pieces,  whidi  met  and  overlapped  each  other 
when  the  sides  were  drawn  out  to  the  proper 
pitch.  These  could  be  dosed  and  tied  together, 
or  as  usual  one  end  was  left  partially  open  with 
an  overlapping  flap.  The  tents  ujsed  by  the 
£Vench  army  in  the  Crimea,  up  to  Oct.  1866, 
and  known  as  Untm  d'akrif  wwa  wholly  ot 
tUs  diaraeter,  witii  liie  vsoep&im  that  the 
ridge  was  made  by  a  oor^  passed  from  the 
top  of  one  upright  to  another,  which  was  then 
extended  down  to  the  ground  at  each  end  to 
braoe  out  the  tops  the  uprights.  For  con- 
venience in  transporting,  the  pieces  ot  doth 
of  which  the  tents  were  compoaed  were  made 
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to  bntton  upon  eacli  other  over  tiie  edges. 
A  tent  of  more  imposing  character  is  made 

Xn  s  rimilar  plan,  but  with  vertical  aides  for 
at  two  feet  above  the  groand,  and  Amo- 
cession  of  cords  secored  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sloping  part,  affordinfj  the  means  of  stretch- 
ing this  oat  toward  pins  driven  in  the  groand 
^  some  distance  fi'om  the  tent  on  each  side.  An 
additional  piece  of  cloth,  called  a  fir,  is  often 
attached  aronnd  the  lower  edge  fmd  drawn  oat 
to  these  pins  as  a  farther  protection  against  the 
weather.  Marqaees  are  verj  large  tents  of 
this  character,  for  the  ose  of  officers  or  for 
hospitals.  Those  in  the  English  service  for  the 
latter  purpose  weigh  altogether  663  lbs.,  and 
are  39  feet  long,  wide,  and  16  high,  and 
ahonld  accommodate  from  18  to  34  men.  The 
ridge  pole  is  18  ft.  10  in.  long,  and  is  set  18  ft. 
8  in.  aoove  the  gronnd :  the  vertical  height  of 
the  Bides  is  6  ft.  4  in.  Where  large  camp  fires 
are  employed,  especially  br  those  exploring  fai 
northern  forests,  a  form  of  tent  much  nsed  for 
its  convenience  and  comfort  is  made  by  stretch- 
ing a  rectangalar  cloth  from  the  ridge  pole 
down  to  the  gronnd  on  one  side,  and  filUog  in 
the  triangnlar  opening  on  the  two  ends  by 
other  cloths  of  safficient  size  attached  to  the 
edge  of  the  iirst  piece.  The  whole  front  is  left 
open,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  made  opponte  to 
it  is  concentrated  and  reflected  by  the  top  and 
sides,  as  in  the  portable  ovens  used  for  roasting. 
Bach  tents  are  sometimes  known  as  "baker 
tents,"  and  in  the  western  prairies  they  are 
called  "  half-faced  camps." — Some  of  the  best 
models  of  tents  are  those  that  have  long  been 
nsed  by  tiie  North  American  Indiuu,  and  of 
which  the  Oomanche  lodge  ia  one  of  the  best 
Oapt.  (now  Gen.)  B.  B.  luroy,  in  his  osefol  little 
work,  "The  Pndrie  Traveller,"  speaks  of  it  as 
the  nsaal  tenement  of  the  prairie  tribes,  and  of 
the  traders,  trappers,  and  banters  who  live 
among  them.  It  consists  of  8  to  10  str^ht 
peeled  poles  about  20  feet  long,  and  when  set 
up  overlaid  with  hides  or  cloth.  Three  of  the 
poles  are  tied  together  at  the  small  ends  with 
one  end  of  a  long  line,  and  are  raided  upright, 
the  large  ends  being  broaght  ont  at  the  same 
time  to  the  circnmferenoe  of  the  circle  that  ia 
to  form  the  base  of  the  lodge.  The  other  poles 
are  then  set  np  aronnd  the  same  drole  with  th^ 
tops  in  the  forks  of  the  first  three,  and  are 
bonnd  togeUier  by  winding  tlie  long  rope  aeveral 
times  aronnd  them,  and  fluther  eeonred  by  draw- 
ing this  down  and  making  it  fast  to  llie  gronnd. 
The  coveiing  made  to  fit  this  frame  is  next  pnt 
aronnd  it,  and  an  aperture  ia  left  for  a  door- 
way where  the  edges  come  together  at  the  bot- 
.  torn.  A  blanket  affords  a  movable  cover  for 
tfaia.  The  lower  edge  of  the  lodge  is  fastened 
to  the  ground  with  wooden  pins.  The  apex  is 
left  open  with  a  triaigular  wmg  or  flap  on  each 
aide,  and  that  toward  the  wind  is  constantly 
■tretched  out  by  means  of  a  pole  set  into  a 
socket  in  the  end  of  it  which  causes  it  to  draw 
uke  a  Bail  and  produce  a  draught  from  the  fire, 
bidlt  upon  the  gronnd  ia  the  ooatre  of  tibie 


lodge.  If^or  H.  H.  Stbley  of  the  army  pro- 
duced a  modification  of  this  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Sibley  tent^**  in  which  he  dii^nsed 
witb  the  poles,  and  used  one  npri^t  ceatral 
itandard  set  Into  an  inm  tripod.  The  tent  is 
fhns  rendered  very  omvenient  for  packing  and 
taivellini^.  It  was  nsed  exdosively  and  with 
great  aatufiuition  by  the  army  in  Utah  in  their 
exposed  enoamfmient  daring  the  winter  of 
18S7-'8.  The  central  pole  and  tripod  withm 
may  be  diroensed  with  where  the  tent  can  be 
oonveidently  suspended  from  poles  or  other* 
wise  from  the  outside.  In  very  cold  weather 
the  tent  is  made  more  comfortable  and  rocnny 
also  by  excavating  a  basement  about  8  feet 
deep.  A  great  variety  of  tents  have  been 
broof^  into  use  for  the  service  of  the  army  in 
1801  and  1863;  bnt  the*  general  form  cS  the 
Omnanohe  lodge  is  still  chiefly  employed.  An 
impfntant  improvemait  to  m  mdey  modift* 
cation  of  ft  oonrists  in  makii^  tiie  central 
right  of  an  iron  pipe  of  8  or  4  inches  diameter, 
and  using  this  as  a  smoke  pipe  for  a  small  sheet 
iron  stove.  Warmth  and  ventilation  are  thna 
both  provided  for. — Oloths  prepared  with  gntta 
peroha  or  India  rubber  afford  an  impervions 
material  for  tents,  bnt  are  too  heavy  to  be  much 
nsed.  A  board  of  army  officers  have  reported 
favorably  of  what  are  Milled  "  tent  kn^saeks" 
of  gntta  peroha,  invented  by  Mr.  Jokat  Bidw 
of  New  York.  Pieces  of  the  cloth  are  pre- 
pared 6  ft.  8  in.  long  and  8  ft.  8  in.  wide,  with 
double  edges  on  one  side,  and  brass  stnds  and 
bntton  holes  al<»ig  two  edges,  and  sbrape  and 
buctdes  <n.  the  4ui  edge.  These  eau  be  pot  to- 
gether to  make  a  large  sheet  for  a  tent,  and 
when  taken  apart  each  piece  serves  as  an  outer 
eoveiing  for  toe  bluike^  overcoat,  cSothea,  Ac, 
of  a  soIcUer.  Fonr  pieces  make  a  ahert  10  ft. 
6  in.  long  and  7  ft.  4  in.  wide,  sufficient  when 
pitched  on  a  rope  4  ft;  4  in.  above  the  gronnd 
to  cover  a  space  7  ft.  4  in.  long  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  which  will  aooommodate  6  men,  and 
may  be  made  to  shelter  7.  Extra  pieces  of  the 
material  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  to 
spread  on  the  groand  as  a  protection  a^inst 
dampness. — M^or  Godfrey  Bbodes  of  the  Brit* 
ish  army  has  pnblished  a  work  on  **  Tents  and 
Tent  Life but  none  of  the  tents  he  describes 
as  need  by  tihe  armies  ci  Eimqw  are  tiionght 
to  be  so  well  adiqited  tor  the  service  required 
in  respect  of  comfort,  salubrity,  omvemenee, 
and  economy,  as  the  *'fflbl^  tent"  and  Its 
modifications. 

TENTBRDEN,  LoBD.   See  Abbot,  Ohabms. 

TENUBE  (Lat.  tmeo,  to  hold),  in  its  most 
general  sense,  the  mode  of  holding  property. 
Jn  law  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  manner  of 
holding  land  or  real  property.  The  doctrine 
of  tenures  was  once  perh^  the  most  important 
and  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  law  of 
England ;  nor  has  it  now  wh<d]y  lost  either  its 
importance  or  its  difficnlty. — The  first  grand 
division  of  tenures  is  into  allodial  tennres  and 
feudal  tenures.  Of  the  word  allodial,  both  the 
origin  and  exact  original  meaning  are  unoer- 
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tain.  FraetfceSy,  however,  it  ineawB  tamra 
which  vnitea  the  ri|^t  o£  the  lord  and  the  right 
of  the  teooat,  or  ul  right  and  title  to  or  inter- 
est in  the  land.  Henoe,  one  who  held  land  by 
Allodial  tennre  had  full  and  onencumbered  poa- 
Msaioa  of  it,  with  an  absolute  ri^t  to  use  and 
dispose  of  it  at  hla  own  pleasure,  wiUi  no  con- 
trol of  any  one,  and  no  responsibility  to  any 
one.  The  very  phrase  we  use,  of  dlodial  ten- 
ore,  is  inoonsistont  with  the  views  of  some 
writers,  who  regard  en  estate  held  allodial^  as 
held  without  tenure,  beoanse  tibey  consider 
tenure  as  Implying  the  holding  the  land  of  a 
nperior,  Hovem  thia  mi^  be,  an  allodial 
bedding  atands  in  direct  oontraat  wHh  a  feudal 
tenure,  of  which  it  waa  the  essential  quality 
that  a  tenant  held  it  of  a  lord,  taiA  that  tenant 
and  lord  had  eadbi  their  separate  rights  and 
interests  in  it  and  over  it,  or,  in  the  langoage 
of  the  law,  their  separate  estates  in  it.  From 
this  charaoteristio  of  allodial  tenure,  it  is  some* 
times  said  that  all  the  land  in  the  United  States 
is  held  by  this  tenure.  We  doubt  the  acouraoy 
of  thia;  not  merely  beoanse  all  onr  law  of  real 
estate  is  derived  from  and  permeated  by  the 
InflQenoe  of  the  feudal  tennres,  bat  because  the 
aotaal  oondition  of  land  tennre  in  many  at  least 
of  tiie  st^es  is  better  erplmned  by  the  theory 
tbat  it  is  derived  from  a  &ndal  toinre,  and  re- 
tains  many  of  its  ofaaraoteriatio  iwindi^ea^U 
•eems  to  be  genenUv  admitted,  that  pre^ow 
to  the  prevalMioe  <tf  we  feudal  qyatem  the  lands 
of  European  nations  were  held  by  allodial  ten- 
ore,  and  that  during  the  convuUnons  of  Mi, 
10th,  and  11th  oenturies,  it  became  common 
for  holders  <^  land  voluntarily  to  eonvert  &«r 
allodial  tenure  into  a  feudal  tenure,  and  so  hold 
of  some  lord.  One  reason,  and  {urobably  the 
s^tHigeet,  was  to  obtain  his  support  and  pro- 
tection in  return  for  the  allegiuioe  of  the  tea* 
•nt;  but  it  may  be  believed  uiat  another  cause 
of  tJiis  change  was  the  general  deare  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  which  the  feudal  system 
offered  of  escaping  from  the  disordered  laA 
fragmentary  condincm  of  society  theuprevalent. 
£Dstofiatts  generally  agree  that  this  feudal  ^ya- 
tern  was  nowhere  more  folly  developed  or 
more  firmly  estahUshed  tlum  in  Normandy.  It 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  course,  almost  indeed 
of  neoesmty,  that  wben  William  acquired  Eng- 
land under  a  claim  of  title,  but  by  the  power 
of  a  feudal  army  which  he  carried  witA  him 
from  his  own  dominions,  he  should  establish  his 
victorious  chiefs  upon  tiie  land  their  arms  had 
won;  and  the  readiest  if  not  the  only  war  of 
doing  this,  was  to  jpve  them  that  land  to  hold 
upon  that  feudal  tenure  and  under  that  fea- 
wd  system  which  were  admirably  adapted  to 
give  to  the  soverugn  lord,  at  any  moment,  a 
martial  array,  that  should  combiiM  nearly  all 
the  avtulable  fbroe  oi  the  country,  and  be  rap- 
ported  by  all  its  available  resonrcae.  He  di- 
vided the  land  in  nwqual  portions,  obeerviiw 
that  gradation  of  rank  and  of  possesiion  which 
eonstitnted  a  characteristic  mture  of  the  sya* 
ten.  While  be  who  reoelTed  a  single  manor 


became  a  baron  and  had  his  own  court,  th^ 
who  reodved  six  or  more  were  ori^naltf 
classed  as  greater  barons;  and  to  some  of  hu 
principal  chiefi  he  ^ve  as  many  as  700  manora. 
In  th^  way  he  divided  most  of  the  valuable 
land  of  England.  His  unmediate  successors 
followed  the  same  system,  and  before  a  century 
had  eli^>sed  the  feudal  system  and  tJie  feud^ 
tennres  were  estabjtished  over  nearly  all  Eng- 
land. All  these  tenures  rested  upon  the  fee 
(see  PbsI;  but  they  were  very  various,  and 
divided  tne  interest  in  and  the  beneficiary  use 
of  the  land,  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal,  in 
Terr  different  proportions.  There  were  goi- 
ttWy  many  lords,  for  the  system  of  subinien- 
dation  prev^led,  and  the  vassal  held  of  his  Im- 
medlate  lord,  be  of  the  next  higher,  and  he  of 
the  next,  the  series  always  going  up  to  and 
ending  with  the  sovereign.  Hence  we  may  say 
that  all  tenure  rested  upon  two  principles :  one, 
fliat  all  land  waa  held  of  the  sovereign,  who 
retained  certain  rights  and  interests  tiierein : 
the  other,  that  all  the  rights  and  interests  olr 
all  the  lords,  and  of  the  tenant  fijially  in  pos* 
session,  added  tt^ether,  constituted  that  allodial 
tennre  already  mentioned.  Of  the  various  inci- 
dents of  feudal  tenure,  as  reliefs^  escheats,  civH 
or  military  services,  and  the  like,  we  cannot 
treat  in  detail :  and  of  the  variou  s  kinds  of  tenure, 
as  for  example  tennre  by  copyhold,  tenure  In 
gavelkind,  and  the  tenure  of  borough  English,  we 
oitt  say  but  little.  Of  copyhold  there  is  notlung 
in  the  United  States,  lite  prindpal  feature  of 
tennre  in  gavelkind  was  that  all  the  sons  in- 
herited eqully  and  together,  instead  of  the  eld- 
est son  alone,  which  latter  la  the  rule  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  and  is  nearly  universal  in  England. 
(See  GA.VXLEZND,  and  Hnut.)  Of  tenure  by 
borough  English,  the  essMitial  principle  is,  that 
neither  the  eldest  nor  all  the  sons  inherit,  but 
the  youngest  takes  as  heir.  For  this  strange 
custom  latdeton  accounts  by  the  leaser  ability 
of  the  yonngest  son  to  take  care  of  himself ;  but 
a  custom  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  ofi»ra  a  more  prolwUe  explanation  of 
thia  tenure.  It  is  oommon  in  New  En^^and, 
for  example,  for  the  eldest  son,  as  be  comes  to 
matority,  to  receive  what  assistance  his  father 
can  give,  whidi  is  considered  as  his  share  of 
the  estste,  and  with  this  he  goes  forth  to  seek 
a  new  lumie.  The  same  thmg  is  done  with 
other  sons  aa  they  reach  fbll  age;  until  at 
length  only  the  youngest  son  is  left  to  take 
ciuuge  of  his  parents.  Wben  they  die  he  has 
the  homestead ;  or  while  they  live  they  relin- 
quish it  to  him,  taking  his  obligation  or  trusting 
to  his  affection  for  support.  The  same  custom 
is  said  to  exist  in  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany. — ^The  tenure  with  which 
we  have  most  concern  is  that  of  socage.  Iliis 
was  wholly  lUwrated  fnnn  the  stringent  milita- 
services  which  generally  prevailed,  and  the 
civil  services  on  which  such  land  was  held  were 
for  the  most  part  easy  and  honorable.  It  might 
be  shown,  by  a  hi^rioal  deduction,  that,  by  a 
padnal  but  cmutant  improvement,  the  preeoit 
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■IRwrttonrfTtagtMa  htregroir*  oat  tofthe  tenure 
ofBOonge.  At  ftuearly-pMioditbeoamekBoira 
-«s  "free  aad  ooHmum  eooage;"  and  as  this  toi- 
vn  ipread  orar  the  eoantrr,  the  MTeritlee,  iw- 
strionons,  and  «n<nimbranoee  the  oommon  feo- 
-dal  tenures  passed  airay,  until  thb  pTooeas  was 
completed  hj  the  statute  12  Charles  II.  (IMIX 
and  nearly  all  ibe  old  feadal  tennres  (dH  In  ibot 
which  were  in  an;^  war  buniensomo  or  reetrio- 
tire  of  the  propw  rifpits  of  the  tenant)  were 
redooed  to  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soo- 
-age.  If  it  be  asked  whj  tiie  ohange  wia  not 
canted  ftirther,  and  all  feadal  tmrnre  aboKdied. 
■o  that  all  the  lands  of  Eiwlaiid  B^lit  be  li^ 
«B  allo^al,  the  answer  Is,  wat  It  wm 

ohange  aotoallT  made  went  fiur  enoo^  to 
'Beenre  Jl  derirable  liberie,  and  east  off  aH 
bnrdois.  Snob  has  been  Hm  teuan  of  the 
kiKb  of  England  to  this  day;  the7arebdd«r 
the  sovereign  in  free  and  oommon  socage; 
and  when  recently  learned  and  able  men  were 

S>pointed  commissioners  npon  the  real  law  of 
□gland,  tiiey  fhlly  considered  the  qnestioa 
whe&er  it  was  now  decdrable  to  make  this 
farther  change,  and  were  nnammooidy  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  not  lliis  tennre,  tbey  held, 
has  all  the  aetnal  adrantagesof  allo^al  owner- 
riiip.  The  benefldfd  nse  whieh  one  who  hcMs 
by  this  tenure  has  in  the  land,  oomprfae8,.ibr 
«U  praotioal  pnrposes,  a  sole,  nncUrided,  and 
menoiimberea  interest,  Eseheat  remains  aa  a 
ftntfal  Inddent  to  the  tennre ;  and  It  is  a  bm- 
«ftt  to  tibe  lewd ;  but  it  is  one  which  he  oannot 
fM&t  by  if  the  tenant  has  an  heir  or  diooeeflto 
make  a  will.  The  tenant  in  fee  ^ple  of  lands 
beld  in  free  and  common  socage,  can  make  any 
disposition  of  them,  and  oarve  any  estates  ont 
of  them,  which  the  law  of  real  estate  permits; 
and  any  one  to  whom  he  grants  it  by  sale  or 
^ft,  or  demises  it  by  will,  takes  title  direotiy 
from  the  grantor  or  testator,  and  hia  tiUe  hi 
complete  withont  the  consent  or  oonoQrr«ice 
of  the  l<Mrd  or  any  action  whatever  on  his  part. 
It  m«f  be  added  tihat  this  tennre,  nnlike  most 
other  feudal  tenures,  has  no  reference  whaterer 
to  the  rank  or  ooonwtton  of  the  tenant,  or  to 
the  pnrpoaes  to  wmdi  the  lands  are  ^Ued. 
Tk  is  oertain  &at  this  was  the  tennre  created  or 
prescribed  by  all  the  early  colonial  charters  or 
patents  from  which  our  titles  are  now  derived, 
as  that  of  the  chuter  of  Virginia  in  1606;  the 
patent  of  Kew  England  in  1690;  tiie  charter 
0fMassachasettstnl6a9;  of  Maryland  in  168S; 
of  the  proTince  of  Maine  in  1689 ;  of  Gonnecti- 
ont  in  1663 ;  of  Carolina  in  1663 ;  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1668;  of  PennsylTania  in  1681 ;  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of 
Kew  York  in  1691 ;  and  the  charter  of  Geor- 
gia in  1783.  But  in  New  York,  PennsyWanift, 
OonneoMcnt,  and  Michigan  all  feudal  tenures, 
inelnding  of  coone  (hat  of  free  and  com- 
mon socage,  are  aboUshed  by  statote;  amd  it 
seems  to  be  ndd,  that  under  the  provimnn  of 
the  ordlnanee  of  the  doetrine  of  tenures 
is  not  in  force  fai  any  of  the  statea  fermed  ont 
<rf  tbe  territory  to  wfaidi  that  (odlnanoe  ag-' 


vUed.  SobftanttaBy,  oar  teinire  uniteB  what  la 

bestin  bo&  the  allodial  tenure  and  that  by  Urae 
and  oommon  socage.  Nor  is  the  Ciot  without  its 
histoiioalvalae,  that  the  allodial  temnre,  whikb 
fennorly  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  among  aH 
the  nations  who  wmb  the  anoeetors  of  £mt>pean 
nations  and  so  oi  our  own,  after  being  displaced 
for  more  t^aa  1,000  years  by  the  fendal  ajwtwa^ 
is  at  length  reestabluhed  in  fall  force  tlvrougb- 
OHt  the  United  States.  And  yet  there  are  rea- 
sons fer  tidnking  the  tennre  of  free  and  ciMnmm 
socage,  freed  as  it  owtainly  is  now  fhm  aU  feu- 
dal enonmbrance,  ezplains  and  iUostratas  oar 
lanrctf  real  estate  better  Hian  the  othw  tbeory. 
Od»  nufm  la,  GaA  the  principles  of  the  Itodal 
aystam  do  in  not  imtkerue  all  thedootrines  and 
all  the  fiHBia  of  the  oommon  law  ki  regard  to 
real  estate;  and  wherever  Hie  oomnum  law 
prevails,  which  it  does  in  all  the  states  ezoept- 
lag  Louisiana  (where  the  mnnioipal  law  la 
founded  upon  the  Soman  civil  law),  the  pria- 
dplee  of  tiie  feudal  law  and  of  feadal  tenure 
mast  be  understood  snd  made  use  ot  Another 
reason  is,  that  the  law  of  escheat  is  universd 
with  us  (see  Esohsat),  and  it  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  fendal  tenure,  modified  by  our 
statutes.  A  third  reason  ia,  that  the  impor- 
tant and  universal  law  of  eminent  domain  ia 
fitr  bettor  understood  and  nn^iad  1^  the  theory 
that  all  nnq>erty  is  hdd  mm  the  aovaxelgB, 
that  ia,  m«  akato|Or  people;  and  tiutin  &• 
original  grant  on  wMcn  aU  title  is  founded,  the 
sovereign  reserved  the  right  to  resnme  the 
•ameforbia  own,  thatia,forthepaUioTt8e,  oa 
making  adequate  oraapMisation.  Yet  another 
reason  is,  that  the  obligati(»i  of  fealty  remalna 
in  fbll  force.  It  Is  now,  and  here,  an  obliga- 
tion only  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  implied,  or 
rather  it  is  expreased,  in  the  oath  alle^once; 
but  it  does  not  depend  on  this  oath.  It  ia  tlie 
obligation  and  the  duty,  which  rest  on  every 
eltlien  of  the  ITnited  States,  as  the  otrndition 
upon  which  beholds  all  propwty,  all  interests, 
and  all  rights,  to  be  "  feall  and  loiall,"  aa  the 
old  law  expressed  it,  to  be  feithftil  and  loyal 
to  his  flOTWrign;  tiiot  is,  to  the  state  and  to 
the  Union. 

TEOOAUX  See  Mkhoo,  vol  zi.  p.  447. 

TE06,  an  Ionian  dty,  situated  on  the  W. 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.  side  of  a  penin- 
sula, between  the  gnifs  of  Smyrna  and  Soala 
Nova,  and  about  S6  m.  S.  W.  from  Smyrna.  It 
is  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon, 
Mid  contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus. 
It  had  two  good  harbors,  and  was  a  floari^ 
ing  oommerolal  town  till  the  Perdan  conquest, 
when  most  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Ab- 
dera.  The  village  of  S^h^ik,  which  seems  to 
occupy  the  rite  of  one  of  the  ports  of  Teoe,  has 
walls  ccmstmcted  frvm  Its  rains  and  covered 
wtthinteresthwinscriptiims.  There  are  exteo- 
sive  remafais  of  the  theatre  and  other  edifices. 

TEFHS06IA  r€r.  n^per,  ash  color,  that 
being  the  hue  of  uie  feliage),  a  genua  ct  orna- 
'mmtal  plants  of  the  order  Jsgvminotmf  iri& 
fltfaoreeMnt,  half  ahrabby,  m  mm  faerbooeoai 
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fltflos,  nuqully  pfauiate  Imtw,  and  htndiorod 

nwemed  flowers  of  a  red  or  pale  purplish 
eolor.  The  apeoiea  are  nomeroaa  and  remark- 
able, thow  from  AMa  for  their  dyeing  proper- 
ties, and  thoae  from  America  for  tiieir  narootio. 
The  itnil  oi  Oeyloa  yields  a  blue  coloring  mat- 
ter nmilar  to  indigo.  A  pnrg^Te  medicine  ia 
obtained  from  a  South  American  Bpeoies.  The 
poiaon  tephroda  (T.  taeioaria),  natire  of  the 
West  Jstm»t  and  the  East  Indiaii  T.  piteatonOf 
an  naed  In  o^taring  fishes  by  throwing  their 
powdered  leares  into  the  streams.  A  powerful 
Tsrmiftige  is  said  to  be  found  in  tiie  goats*  roe 
(71  Virginimta)  of  the  northern  United  States, 
ft  handsome  i^ant,  ooeairing  in  dry  graTcUy 
•mIs  and  in  saody  pitch  pine  i^aina.  This  plant 
has  short  terminal  raoemea  of  white  and  red- 
dish ydlow  bntterfly-shaped  flowers,  and  ia 
sufficiently  ornamental  for  the  garden.  Its 
root*  penetrate  the  soil  horizontally  to  greet 
lengths,  and  being  alender  and  tongh  they  nave 
acquired  for  the  plant  the  trivial  name  of  oat- 
gat.  Five  other  q>eoies  are  known  at  ttie 
aoDth,  with  purplish  bloesoms. 

TEPLTTZ.  Seelapum 

TEQITENDAHA,  Falu  or.  See  Booou, 
wL  fii.  p.  436. 

TEBAFHDC,  a  kind  of  boiuehold  gods  or 
domeetio  idols  mentioned  in  the  early  tdatory 
of  tiie  Hebrews.  When  Baohd  left  Mesopo- 
tamia she  took  al<Hig  the  ten^ihim  of  her  fiither 
Labaiif  which  she  ooold  conoaal  in  her  oamel'a 
fomitore.  When  David  was  pursued  by  the 
messengers  of  Saul,  Mlchal,  his  wifo,  laid  tera- 
idiim  in  the  bed  in  order  to  deceive  the  mea- 
ssnger.  From  the  latter  passage  it  is  inferred 
that  they  most  have  home  some  resemblance 
to  the  human  figore.  It  also  seems  that  they 
were  consulted  by  the  idolatroos  as  oradefc 
Nothing  more  is  known  ocmoenUng  thsm. 

TERATOLOGT.  SeeHoHsmi. 

TEBBUBG,  OsBum,  ft  Dutch  painter,  bora 
in  Zwolle,  in  the  province  of  Over*Yuel,  in 
1608,  died  in  Deventer  in  1681.  In  early  lifo 
lie  visited  Italy,  and,  after  a  sojonm  of  sev- 
wH  years  in  Paris,  setti^d  in  Holland  and 
rose  to  great  eminence  as  a  punter  of  conver- 
sation pieces,  mnaoal  parties,  ladies  at  .their 
toilets,  and  other  compositions  of  the  kind 
known  as  genteel  life.  Id  1648  he  painted  a 
I^ctnre  of  the  plenipotentiaries  asaonbled 
the  congress  of  HQnster,  which,  thongh  only  17 
inches  by  29,  was  sold  in  1887  for  nearl  v  $9,600. 
The  reputation  acquired  by  this  work  led  to 
his  being  invited  to  Madrid,  where  he  was 
much  employed  by  tiie  king,  who  knighted 
him,  and  by  the  chief  nobiUty.  He  was  less 
eorreot  in  drawing  or  oomposition  than  several 
d  his  CMitemponrifle,  but  excelled  nearly  aU 
oi  tiiem  in  oolor  and  the  finishing  of  bis  dra- 
peries.  No  other  artist  ever  punted  white 
satin  dresses  with  such  exquisite  sldll.  His 
pictures,  though  for  the  most  part  of  cabinet 
Hze,  bring  high  prices. 

TERQEIBA,  one  of  the  Asore  islands,  aitn- 
•ted  near  the  centre  of  the  group;  extrems 


length  SO  m.,  anwage  ImidA  It  m.;  pan. 

40,000.  Ansra,  the  oapital  <UL  88°  ftC 
long.  37°  10^  W.),  givea  its  mune  to  a  depart* 
ment  composed  of  the  three  islands  of  Teroeira, 
St.  Qeorge,  and  Oracioaa.  The  coast  is  nearly 
everywhere  bold  and  preeipitoaa,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  interior  is  undulating  sad  rises 
gradually  toward  the  centre,  where  it  becomes 
moontainous.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
wamat  mostly  of  IMile  plains,  and  an  not 
peaked  like  those  of  the  othor  islanda  of  tba 

E.  Many  of  the  mountain  masses  are  eoB>' 
of  soft  pumice,  and  several  destntetive 
ips  have  occurred.  The  island  is  wdl 
watered,  and  the  soil,  which  consists  prindpaUy 
of  deoompoeed  lava,  is  partioulwly  fortile.  Ita 
exports  oranges  siid  lemons  amount  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  shipped  from  the 
Azores.  Terceira  was  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese 
regency  during  the  usurpation  of  Dom  MigaeL 
TEROEIBA,  count  of  Yillaflor,  duke  ot,  a 
Portuguese  general  and  st-atesroan,  bom  in  Lis- 
bon, March  10, 1793,  died  there,  April  26,  I860. 
He  entered  the  military  service  at  the  time  of 
the  IVench  invaricm.  In  1^6  he  declared  for 
the  oonatitntional  diarter  granted  by  Dom 
dro,  and  upon  the  resifliiation  of  that  monarch 
espoused  tiie  cause  of  Maria  da  Qknia.  Ifada 
m^orgenwal,  he  defi»ated  and  drove  to  the 
fkvutiers  of  OastUe  the  troops  of  Dom  MigneL 
He  was  made  a  marshal,  but  when  in  1828  Dom 
Miguel  beoame  regent,  he  was  forced  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  En^^d.  When  the  ocmatitutional 
party  raised  its  banner  in  Oporto  in  the  same 
year,  he  returned,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  a  seo- 
ond  time.  The  following  year  he  njjoined  the 
insurgent  patriots  at  the  isUnd  of  Terceira,  was 
made  oommauder-in-chief  of  the  omstitoticMud 
army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  conquered  the 
Azwes,  and  subsequently,  transferring  bis  opei^ 
ations  to  Portugal,  ended  the  rule  of  Dom  Mi- 
guel in  1884  bv  the  eapitulation  of  Evora.  He 
now  entered  toe  miidsliy  of  Palmella,  but  r^ 
Hgned  m  1886,  oad  in  1887  was  obliged  to  leave 
Portugal  once  more.  Betoroiog,  he  became 
mhiister  of  war  in  184S,  and  in  the  hisarreotion 
of  1846  he  waa  taken  priscmer  by  the  insur- 
gents, but  was  soon  restored  to  liberty  and 
again  became  minister.  In  1868  he  was  sent 
to  Germany  to  conduct  to  Portugal  the  princess 
Stephanie  of  HohenzoUem,  the  affianced  bride 
of  the  king.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
minister  and  president  of  the  counciL 
TEREDO.  See  Ship  WoKU. 
TERENCE  (Publics  Tkbektits  Anm),  a  Bo- 
man  comic  poet,  bom  in  Carthage  about  195 
B.  a,  died  about  159.  He  beoame  a  sUve  of  P. 
Toentiua  Xncanna,  a  Boman  smator,  who  gave 
hfan  an  exc^ent  edooatirai,  and  finally  fbeed  him. 
The  Andria  was  the  first  play  written  by  him, 
and  on  offering  it  for  representation  the  onrule 
ndiles  referred  it  to  Csoilius  Statins,  who  im- 
mediately detected  the  genius  of  the  unknown 
author.  The  play  was  not  acted,  however,  un- 
til 166,  and  its  socoess  introduoed  him  into  the 
best  sooietr  of  Bome^  Lalios  and  the  younger 
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61^0  being  among  his  asBooUtM.  Later  in 
life  Iw  went  to  Qtomw,  and  while  living  in 
ttut  ooantn['  tranalated  108  of  Menander'a 
oomedies.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain, thoogfa  die  common  aoooont  was  that  he 
died  of  grief  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all 
bis  tran^atioHB  of  Keoander.  SIxof  hia  come- 
dies are  extant,  and  for  aoght  we  know  thej 
are  all  that  he  wrote.  Beside  the  ylntirta  ("The 
Woman  of  Andros**),  the  plot  of  which  was 
I  adopted  b;-  Steele  in  his  "  Ooosoioos  Lovers," 
there  are  Hwyra  ("The  St^raother"),  pro- 
daoed  in  165;  StaiUvi^TimorovmmtM  ("The 
Belf-TornMntoT*Ot  pro&oed  in  168;  Suwuekua 
Q*  TiM  Eanooh'*),  toe  most  popnlar  of  his  plays, 
and  for  wMoh  he  rweind  the  nnosnal  som  of 
6,000  aesteroes,  prodnood  in  163;  Phamuo, 
wodaoed  the  same  year;  ttoAAdelphi  ("The 
Brothffls'O,  acted  first  In  160.  The  dramas  of 
Termoe  all  belong  to  tiie /i^ttltt  paUiata^  and 
with  the  e»)eption  of  the  last  two  were  first 
performed  at  the  U^falesian  games.  The  plots 
of  his  plays  were  borrowed  from  Menander; 
bat  his  Latinity  is  degant,  and  his  works  have 
been  handed  down  to  onr  time  in  a  ver^  cor- 
rect state.  There  have  been  nnmerons  imlta- 
tions  of  hu  dramas  by  the  modems,  among 
vhmn  may  b«  mmtioiwd  La  Fontaine,  MoHSre, 
Oomberiiand,  and  Churidt.  ^  oomedies  have 
also  been  teaiulated  into  nearly  all  the  langnagaa 
at  modem  Europe.  The  firrt  edi^n  of  them 
b  probably  that  of  Milan  (fol.,  1470) ;  the  last 
iathat  of  Volbehr  in  1846.  A  translation  of 
kis  poetry  into  English  blank  verse  was  made 
by  Georg©  Oolman  (4to.,  London,  1765). 

TEBMINUS,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  deity 
who  represented  an  attribnte  of  Jnpiter,  or  who 
was  Jnpiter  solely  as  the  protector  of  bounda- 
ries. The  origin  of  his  worsliip  was  attributed 
to  Kama,  who  ordered  that  every  one  should 
mark  the  boundaries  of  bis  land  by  stones  eon- 
HOrated  to  Jupiter  Terminus,  and  should  off&r 
vpMi  th«n  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the 
tgrmintUia  laerinces  of  cakes,  meal,  and  fhiit. 
nnta  lav  also  ap^ied  to  the  state;  bntliiepab- 
Uo  twmiid  ware  negleoted  in  tiie  later  p«iod 
of  Bomaa  Ustory,  while  tiw  tennini  <tf  private 
property  long  retained  tkair  saored  duuraotar. 
A  temunns  stood  in  the  temple  of  Japiter  la 
tiie  capitol. 

TERiflT^  tiM  proper  name  of  the  white 
ants,  or  the  nenropterons  insects  of  the  ftunily 
tmnitineB.  Though  they  resemble  the  com- 
mon wits  (formica)  in  their  sodal  habits,  they 
belong  to  a  difi'erent  order,  and  in  many  ro- 
speots  come  near  the  orthoptera.  In  the  genus 
Urme$  (linn.)  the  antenneo  are  thread-shaped, 
with  about  20  Joints ;  the  eyes  small  but  promi- 
nent, and  Hie  ocelli  8 ;  the  mouth  as  In  orthop- 
tera; thorax  distinct,  and  wings  large,  long, 
and  membraaoas;  1^  short  irith  4-jointea 
tarsi ;  abdomen  with  a  pair  of  minute  oandal 
appendages.  They  Uto  in  vast  eommanities, 
prinoipafiy  la  Hie  tropies,  and  do  great  damage 
by  devonrii^  evetr  thing  bnt  raetus  and  stone 
ubiA  ooBMs  HI  tbeir  waji  gnawing  even  the 


Interior  of  the  beams  of  booses,  leavfag  only  • 
thin  diell  to  conceal  their  operations.  Aooora- 
ing  to  Latreille  there  are  5  olaases  in  tbeir  com* 
munities,  males,  females,  workers,  neuters,  and 
soldiers.  The  males  and  females  are  at  first 
exactly  alike,  and  are  fyimisbed  with  4  very 
long,  nearly  equal  wings;  after  impregnaticMi 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  increases  grMtly  hi 
size  from  the  immense  number  of  eggs  whloh 
it  contains;  as  many  as  80,000  may  be  laid  by 
one  female  in  24  hours,  making  abont  80,000,- 
000  in  a  year.  Most  at  the  commonity  is  made 
up  of  wingless  individaalB,  reeembling  the 
winged  insects,  bnt  withont  ot«s;  tliese  are 
Ae  workers,  which  perform  aU  the  labm  of 
oonstmotion.  Others  without  wings,  apparenfr> 
ly  pup»,  resemble  the  workers,  but  have  4  tu- 
be roolar  wing  cases  on  the  thorax ;  these  are 
•opposed  to  be  nentors  or  incomplete  femde& 
which  attend  upon  the  king  and  queen  and 
take  care  of  the  young  brood;  the  extraordl* 
nary  fecundity  of  these  ants  renders  neoessuT 
a  lai^  class  of  neuters,  which  possras  the  af- 
fections of  maternity  without  the  power  of  re- 
production. The  5&  class,  i^parently  neuters 
still  farther  developed,  have  very  large  Jaws, 
and  are  the  soldiers  and  defenders  of  the 
rest  The  eonstitntion  of  their  sodeties  in  its 
genwal  oharaotnistioa  does  not  vary  essential- 
ly from  that  notioed  under  Anr.  They  make 
edifices  of  a  most  remarkable  size  and  oom-  . 
plezity,  osnally  on  the  ground,  but  iometimea 
among  branches  of  trees  and  in  honses  oommi^ 
aicatiagwith  tiie  gronnd  by  long  q)iral  gallo- 
ries.  when  on  we  ground,  tiie  most  usual 
shape  is  that  of  a  group  of  irregular  cones,  fre- 
quently 13  feet  high,  looking  like  huts  of  the 
natives,  and  so  firmly  constructed  that  man 
uid  beast  can  stand  on  them  securely ;  humut 
works,  to  be  of  the  same  relative  size,  would 
tower  6  or  8  times  above  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids,  with  a  base  lai^  in  proportion;  they  are 
built  of  earth  softened  in  the  jaws  of  the  work- 
en,  which  dries  qniekly  and  becomes  very  hard. 
A  neat  is  divided  internally  into  numeroos 
ohambera  and  galleries,  in  one  of  whidi  tiia 
qoem  is  imprisoned,  and  w^ted  iqxm  in  the 
most  attentive  manner  by  nnmerons  special 
attendants  whose  apartments  are  in  dose  prox- 
imity to  the  royd  cdl ;  the  mde  is  add  to  lie 
conceded  under  one  side  <^  the  enlarged  ^ 
domen  of  the  femde.  The  attendants  carry 
off  the  eggB  as  soon  as  they  are  laid  into  sepa- 
rate chambers,  where  the  young  when  hatched 
are  carefully  tended  by  the  nurses.  There  are 
generdly  3  or  8  roofs  within  tjie  dome- shaped 
Ulterior,  and  the  thick  wdls  we  perforated  by 
passages  leading  in  various  directions  to  the 
nurseries,  magazines  of  food,  ground  floor,  and 
subterranean  entrances;  the  food  consists  prin- 
«ipdly  of  deciding  and  dried  wood,  thoo^ 
gums  and  tiiidcened  vegeteble  Juices  are  stond 
in  their  magazines.  The  different  membm  of 
the  community  all  seem  to  know  their  duty, 
and  i>erform  It  without  bdng  ordered;  the 
king  and  qneea  have  no  lagu  aothoritrj  and 
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no  part  of  the  oooanaaai^  b  raled  hj  uotfaer; 
there  ia  in  their  Desta  a  perfect  ^stem  of  will- 
ing oooperatiou  for  the  generu  good.  De- 
atractive  as  the  termites  onen  are,  thej  play  a 
moat  important  part  In  the  economy  of  natore 
by  ronoTing  deoving  wood,  which  otherwiae 
in  a  abort  time  woald  aeriondr  interfere  with 
vegetation  in  the  tr^ioa^The  laisart  and  beafe' 
known  npedea  is  tlw  waniw  white  ant  cfAf- 
riaa(7'.^Ca2t*.Linn.«or  J.  MJiooMM,  Smeath.): 
.in  eub  neat  there  are  a  king  and  queen,  and 
•boat  100  worken  to  1  soldier;  the  workers 
are  about  iot  m  inch  lon^,  alwave  bosj  and 
very  &st  nmners;  the  soldiera,  whioh  appear 
to  be  the  same  further  developed,  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  the  perHeict  ioseote  from 
to  ^  of  an  inoh  long;  it  is  suppoeed  that  S 
or  8  years  are  reqaieite  f<a  the  mil  develop- 
ment of  the  species  from  the  egg.  Toward  the 
oommenoement  of  the  rainy  season  the  perfaot 
inaeets  take  flight,  but  are  mostly  destroyed  by 
the  heavy  rains;  if  a  pair  escape,  t^ey  are 
taken  by  some  of  the  worken  wliich  are  al- 
ways fanning  over  Hm  gnmud,  and  are  made 
the  king  and  qaeen  of  a  new  ookmy.  The 
pre^ant  &m«]e  luw  t3ia  abdomen  8  tofi  Inohes 
long  and  f  of  an  inoh  vide,  abont  9,000  timea 
as  hi^e  as  the  rest  ber  body,  and  90,000  to 
80,000  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  workers. 
The  bite  of  the  soldiers  is  vwy  severe  and  pain- 
fol,  bat  not  dangeroas  to  a  healthy  peraon; 
they  are  so  savage  that  they  permit  themselves 
to  be  torn  asonder  rather  than  let  go  their 
bold.  They  have  many  enemies  in  other  ants, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  which  destroy  great  num- 
bers; the  wingless  ones  are  also  devoured  with 
avidity  by  the  nattves  and  even  by  Enropeana, 
who  roast  them  in  the  manner  of  oofiioe,  and 
oonuder  them  delioioas,  natrUioaB,  and  whole- 
some. Ther.mtfnZwandr.oAwBofSmeath- 
mau,  also  AMcan,  build  turret-shaped  nesta^ 
with  a  t(^  like  the  bead  of  a  mashroom;  the 
T.  arhorum  (Smeatb.),  of  Africa,  makes  its  nest 
on  the  eztenor  of  trees,  and  in  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  houses,  rendering  the  latter,  except 
where  they  fill  up  with  a  kind  of  plaster  as 
they  excavate  the  wood,  mere  shells  and  liable 
to  Mil  from  sli^t  oausee.  For  full  detula  on 
the  habits  of  the  white  ants  the  reader  is  r«- 
ierred  to  **Inseot  Ardiitectore,"  by  James  Ren- 
sdo,  in  the  "  Library  <tf  Entertaining  Knowl- 
edge" (London,  1880-'81).— There  are  other 
species  in  tropical  Aria,  and  even  3  or  8  in 
aouthem  Europe.  The  T.  hie^ttgvt  (Boaai) 
builds  in  trees,  eqtedally  in  the  interiOTof  oaks 
and  pinea,  and  has  baen  in  arana  years  very  de- 
atmctiTe  to  the  faunea  of  honsea  In  the  eoath- 
em  parts  of  EVanoe;  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
Bnlpnnroaa  and  chlorine  gases  forced  into  the 
galleriea.  The  T.  naviooUU  (Fabr.)  has  in  like 
manner  proved  iijurioos  to  the  olive  trees  in 
Spain.  In  the  United  States  a  rei»«sentaUve 
qwoies,  the  T.  frontaiii  (Haldeman),  baa  been 
noticed  at  Salem,  Uaae.,  where  It  did  consider- 
able mischief  in  greenhouses  and  gr^eries,  not 
mIj  attaoking  oeoaying  and  dead  wood,  bitf 


also  eiatumtlBg  tbe  ro^  of  liriMr  vbiaa  and 

oausing  their  destruction.  (See  "Frooeedinci 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Hi^ry,'*vM. 
Tii.  pp.  287,  368,  Uay  8,  I860.) 

TEBN,  the  proper  name  of  the  buds  of  the 
gull  funil^  and  eub-funily  fjtfnuno,  among 
whioh  is  mduded  tiie  noddy,  previously  d»* 
scribed.  The  terns  have  a  rather  long,  OBUally 
alendw,  nearly  strught  and  sharp^)0inted  bill ; 
wings  elongated,  wuh  long  and  pmnted  prinM* 
ries;  tail  kaig,  and  in  most  ^eoies  fwked; 
tarri  slender,  antwior  toea  with  a  deeply  notol»- 
ed  web,  hind  toe  amalL  and  the  clawB  curved 
and  aharp.  They  are  nmnd  on  and  near  the 
sea  shore,  and  sometimes  on  inland  lakes  ud 
rivers,  most  of  the  time  hovering  with  ra^ 
and  easy  flight  over  aandy  bars  and  abaUowa, 
dartang  saddenly  upon  tiie  small  fishes  and 
orustaoeanB  on  which  they  principally  feed; 
they  are  often  seen  swinoning  and  rerting  on 
the  water,  but  never  diving ;  ttmn.  the^  forked 
tail,  small  aiae,  and  swift  and  graceful  flight, 
they  are  popularly  called  sea  swaUowa^In  the 
typical  genus  <(mui  (Unn.)  tiie  upper  mandi- 
Ue  is  sUghUy  curved,  with  the  frontal  £[»athera 
oxtwiding  to  the  nostrils  I  tbe  ooter  qnUl  is  tbo 
lonoeat.  It  oontaina  more  thw  60  qteoiee,  la 
bow  hemiq^wes,  nigral^  in  banda  frvm 
l^aoe  to  place  aooordiog  to  season ;  the  egga 
are  3  to  ^  nanally  de|>osited  in  a  alight  hi^ow 
in  the  sand  on  rocka  sorronnded  by  the  see; 
the  hatching  ia  left  mostly  to  the  sen,  the  fe- 
males sitUog  only  at  night  and  in  cold  weather ; 
the  young  are  oarefally  fed  and  Inrave^  de- 
fended. The  largest  species  is  the  Caa[MBnte«a 
(&  Ca^ia,  Fall),  81^  indies  long,  fil  in  alar 
extent,  with  a  very  stout  bill  of  8  inohes;  the 
back  and  wings  are  pale  bluish  ash,  tite  um»w 
parts  of  the  head  blaok  with  a  greenish  gloM^ 
the  quill  shafts  and  the  under  plumage  pure 
white,  the  Inll  vermilion,  and  the  legs  and  fast 
black;  Uie  tail  ia  not  much  forked;  the  young 
are  mottled  above  with  blackish  brown.  It  ia 
found  in  the  United  States  frwu  the  coast  of 
New  Jwsey  northward,  and  idl  over  Europe, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oaaplan  sea  (where  it  waa 
first  foand  and  deecribed  by  PalhM),  and  also 
in  Africa.  The  eggs,  as  in  most  of  the  terns, 
are  yellowish  stone-oolordd,  with  ash-gray  and 
dark  reddish  brown  spots;  they  are  8^  by  1} 
inches.  The  Cayemw  or  royal  tern  (8.  Ga^a- 
fio,  Bonsp.)  is  31  inches  long  and  40  in  alar  ex* 
tent,  with  a  deep  red  bill  of  3f  inohes;  ttw 
mantle  is  bloish  imiy,  lower  porta  white,  legi 
and  foet  blaok,  «nd  the  tail  fodnd.  Itiafimul 
on  the  Atiantio  ooast  from  Labrador  to  Florid% 
being  abundant  about  t^e  southern  keya:  it 
also  occurs  in  Oalifomia.  ft  is  a  very  ahy  bud, 
and  Btters  load  and  harsh  cries  during  flidit; 
when  ms  are  killed  out  of  a  flock,  the  rest  dart 
toward  we  gunner,  affording  a  fine  chance  for 
a  second  shot;  when  wounded  they  <|}eot  the 
contents  of  the  stiHnaoh,  and  bite  severely;  the 
eggs  are  2i  by  1}  inches,  and  like  those  of  the 
other  species  afford  good  eating ;  the  flesh  is 
Torj        Th«  nianh  tent  (61  ammtOt  mkO 
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l>  18|  inohM  l<Hig  and  84  In  aUv  «x(ait ;  the  der,  TtrovniBh  hlaok,  orar^  at  fiie  bue ;  man- 

Ull  ia  1}  Inohes,  and,  vi^  the  head  above,  ia  tie  pate  bluish  gray ;  under  parte  white  with  a 

blade ;  mantle  pale  blnish  gnj ;  lower  parts  roseate  tinge ;  tail  Tery  deeply  forked ;  le^ 

whtte ;  tail  modentelj  forked.   It  is  foond  on  and  feet  orange.  It  is  foond  from  Florida  to 

our  coast  as  far  norut  as  Oonneotiont;  it  is  New  Yor^  and  also  in  Eok^  and  Ana;  it  is 

a  very  powM^l  flier  and  a  buoyant  swimmer;  noisy  and  reatleaa;  the  roseate  hue  <n  the 

&e  food  consists  principally  of  Insects  oangbt  breast  disappears  soon  after  death ;  it  breeds 

on  the  wing,  as  by  the  swaUows ;  the  egga  are  in  Fbrida,  in  company  with  other  spedea ; 

1|  by  1  inch,  oliraceons  with  dark  blotohes  the  eggs  are  1^^  by  1^  inches.   The  least  or 

and  dots.    The  old  world  repreeentatave  of  silvery  tern  (8.jTenataj  Gambel)  is  8|  inches 

this  n>ec{es  is  the  gull-billed  tern  (S.  AngUea,  long  and  19  in  alar  extent;  bill  1},  slender, 

ICont.},  which  is  dMribated  over  oentru[  En-  pale  orange  red ;  mantle  blmsh  gray ;  under 

rope,  and  also  in  India  and  K.  Africa ;  it  is  re-  parts  silvery  white ;  legs  and  feet  like  bill;  tail 

gsffded  as  tlie  same  species  as  the  marsh  tern  forked.   It  ia  fomiid  frma  Texas  to  Labradw, 

by  meet  of  ^e  older  omitholc^ists.  The  sooty  and  oa  the  western  rivers  and  great  lakee.  Xhle 

tem  (S,  ^diffiiumt  QmeL)  is  IH  inches  toi^;  delioate  Bpeoiea  aaxM  inseeta  on  the  wiu 

mi  &  in  alar  extent ;  bill  1}  and  black,  aa  are  like  tbe  ewallova  and  ^roatohm,  and  liseda 

the  legs  and  foet;  tt  is  deep  black  above,  the  alao  on  shrimps;  it  lathe  least  ahj  of  the  terns, 

ftnrdiud  and  lower  parts  white ;  tail  deeply  and  ntters  a  diarp  and  fireqnent^  repeated  ory 

forked,  bla<^,  with  tiie  onte^dad  basal  half  <h  like  the  notes  of  the  bam  swallow  when  dis< 

the  inner  web  of  the  ontside  feathers  whit&  tnrbed ;  the  eggs  are  1^  by  1  inch.   Its  Euv- 

It  is  foimd  in  ihe  golf  states  from  Teias  to  pean  representative  is  the  8.  minuia  (linn.). 

Vlmida,  arriving  fh>m  the  sotltlk  in  May  and  A  common  wpetiea  in  Eorope  is  the  Suidwiai 


ly  alights  on  the  water,  where  it  woold  be  in-  10  inches  long ;  the  bill  black,  with  a  yellow- 

oommoded  by  its  long  taU ;  it  foeds  principally  ish  white  tip ;  the  head  above  the  eyes  black, 

oa  flab,  which  it  seizes  by  a  sweeping  omre  and  the  occipital  feathers  elongated ;  mantle 

and  not  by  the  headlong  plnnge  of  most  terns ;  ash-gray ;  under  parts  and  tail  white ;  legs  and 

it  sometimes  hovers  over  the  water  to  pick  np  foet  black.   It  ia  fonnd  throughont  Europe, 

float^g  particles  like  the  petrels ;  the  crie^  are  bdng  a  emnmer  viator  in  Great  Britain,  end 

Twy  lond  when  the  breeding  places  are  ^  migrating  sonth  into  Africa ;  the  eggB  are  2  by 

tnrbed ;  tiie  eggs  are  8  in  number,  2^  by  li  1^  inches,  yellowiah  stone-colored,  with  aal^, 

tu^ea,  and  tittmi  delioioaa  eatii^,  and  In  for-  -oraogejOrdeifi  red  and  brown  variable  niark- 

mer  timea  were  the  sonroe  of  a  eminderable  ings.  This  qpiecdea  ia  repreaented  ia.  Anierica 

trade  with  Havana.  THlson's  tem  (8.  Wil-  by  Oabot's  tem  (8.  aet^fiavida,  Oabot),  fonnd 

mmij  Bonap.)  is  15  inches  long,  with  an  alar  along  tlie  golf  states  from  Texas  to  Florida. — 

extent  of  83 ;  the  bill  is  If,  slender,  coral  red,  The  short-tailed  or  black  torn  (^drocheHdon 

black  near  the  end  with  a  yellow  tip ;  mantle  phunbM,  Boie)  is  H  inches  long  and  24  in  alar 

light  grayish  bine;  upper  part  of  head  and  extent;  the  bill  ia  IJ,  strong,  brownish  black; 

tiMk  deep  black ;  beneath  pearl  gray ;  tail  head,  neck,  breast,  sides,  and  abdomen  bla^ ; 

deeply  forked,  with  the  outer  web  of  lateral  lower  tul  ooverte,  shafts  of  first  4  primariea, 

faatner  blackish  gray ;  legs  and  feet  coral  red.  and  edga  ol  bend  of  wing,  white ; ,  back,  wings, 

It  ia  fonnd  fh>m  Texas  to  Labrador,  and  on  the  and  tau  dark  plnmbeoas  gray ;  legs  and  feet 

ooaat  of  Massaohosetts  goes  by  the  name  of  reddish  brown.  It  is  found  from  Texas  to  New 

mackerel  gnll,  from  the  sopposition  that  it  an-  En^pland,  in  the  tar  countriee,  and  on  the  Mis- 

Boxmoes  the  forival  of  this  tlah  in  its  sommer  dsaippi  and  its  tribatariea ;  it  goes  more  inland 


Kahant,  and  25  years  ago  waa  very  abnndant  Ij  of  nearopterona  insects  which  it  catohes  like 

In  aonuner  on  lumtasket  beaoh ;  the  eggs  are  a  smtUow :  it  also  feeds  upon  the  fry  of  flsh 

8  in  nmnber,  1(  by  H  Inohea.  Ub  Enropean  and  aqnano  worau ;  the  tau  ia  not  forked,  but 

refneaentatiTe  to  ute  oonmun  sea  awedlow  {8.  slightly  notched ;  the  nest  ia  made  In  a  tnft  of 

hirundoy  Linn.),  spread  over  Enrope  and  Afri-  flags  or  grass  just  above  the  sorfrce     tiie  war 

oa;  it  is  14^  inohea  long,  and  the  e^  If  bylf  ter  or  on  the  floating  leaves  of  aqoatio  plants; 

Inohes.   The  arctic  tem  {8.  arotlea,TBam.)  ia  the  eggs  are  2  to  4i,  If  by  1  inch,  and  are  oon- 

14f  inohea  loi^^  and  82  in  extent  of  wings ;  stantiy  oovered  by  ea^  aex  in  torn.  Ita  Euro- 

the  bill  1},  slender,  and  deep  carmine ;  mantie  pean  representative  is  the  R.  migTa  (Boie). 
light  grayish  bine,  and  under  parts  plnmbeona     TEBNAUX,  GvtLumiB  Loma,  baron,  a 

gray;  tall  very  deeply  forked;  legs  and  feet  French  manufacturer,  bom  in  Sedan,  Oct.  8, 

orimaon.   It  is  found  from  the  coast  of  New  1768,  died  in  St  Ouen,  April  2,  1888.  When 

Enj^and  to  the  arctic  seas  and  the  fax  ooua>  aoaroely  16  yeara  old  he  was  intmsted  with  the 

tries,  also  coming  down  to  N.  Enrobe;  it  is  a  management  of  a  woollen  factory  belonging  to 

very  ra^id  and  gracefVil  flier,  dashmg  boldly  his  fisher,  and  by  it  retrieved  the  fortune  of 

into  the  water  after  fish  and  shrimps;  the  his  family.   A  supporter  of  reform  in  1769, 

Mgs  are  delicious  eating,  1^  byjt  of  an  inch,  he  was  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  the  king, 

Tm  roseate  tem  (S.  junimMa,  BrOnn.)  ia  16  and  waa  one  of  hto  da&nders  hi  1792.  Ee^I- 

Indhea  long  and  80  in  alar  extent ;  IhU  If,  alen-  grated  in  1708,  but  nfemned  <m  the  fell  of 
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Bobeqrfwre,  and  ostabHdied  Urge  maaaiuib^ 
■nea  at  Looviera  and  Sedan;  and  though  he 
did  not  ocmceal  his  oppodtion  to  t^e  ocoualata 
and  the  etnpire,  N^>oieon  made  him  a  membw 
and  officer  of  the  l^on  of  honor.  He  natural- 
ized Thibetan  goats  in  France,  mann&otared 
ahawlB  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  ones,  which 
were  a^led  cachemire»-T&maux^  and  nude  a  se- 
riea  of  interesting  experimemta  as  to  the  means 
of  Reserving  corn  biimdergnnindira^  He 
was  made  a  harm  by  Loma  XYIII. ;  in  1618 
he  waa  eleeted  a  de|m^  hr  the  2d  distriot 
Paris ;  and  bdng  retmiiea  again  in  1637^  he 
was  one  of  the  231  depatia  who  brought  about 
the  revolution  of  Jnly,  1880.  The  oommerdal 
orisb  which  followed  was  a  deadly  blow  to  hia 

Eroq>erit7,  which  bad  been  already  impaired 
1 1838  by  the  law  taxing  raw  materials.  He 
however  pud  all  his  debts,  and  died  impover- 
ished.— His  nephew,  Hxnxi  Tkehatji,  who  has 
taken  the  additional  name  of  Oompakb,  is  re- 
markable for  hia  devotiw  to  the  stady  of  Amer- 
ican history.  He  has  pablished  2  series,  in  10 
vols,  each,  of  Voyaptt.  SelatUnu  tt  Mimoin$t 
from  inedited  Spuiish  MSS.,  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  America,  and  ohanu>- 
tezized  by  Hr.  Freaootfc  aa  "  invaluable"  (Paria, 
188«-*40);  mUoth»susjMirieains,im-l7W 
(Sra,  Paris,  1887);  BOUo^igue  JriiUigve  0t 
4/Hoauw  C1841-'2) ;  and  Tariona  Other  woAs. 

TERNI  (ano.  IiUeTamnei)^  a  walled  town  of 
central  Italy,  in  the  district  <^  Bpoleto,  beanti- 
foll^  situated  on  an  isbuid  formed  by  tiie  river 
Hers,  49  m.  N.  by  £.  from  Borne ;  pop.  9,346. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  cathedral 
is  a  fine  btulding  with  a  magnifioont  altar. 
The  place  has  many  remains  of  antdqoity;  in- 
idndmg  soma  vaolta  of  an  amphitheatre  oon- 
fltmeted  in  the  time  of  Tibenos,  portioos  of 
tenmlea  of  8oI  and  Oybele,  and  some  parts  of 
imbno  baths.  The  snrronnding  country  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  and  there  are  oil  and 
flour  mills  on  the  nru:.  Woollen  and  silk 
gooda and toaflwr are maanfaotored.  Abootff 
m.  from  Tend  are  tbe  oelebrsted  fiUa  <tf  tiie 
Ydino,  known  fai  the  neighborhood  by  the  name 
of  Oasoata  del  Ifannore.  They  are  artifioia], 
having  been  constrocted  by  ^e  Bomans,  and 
the  water  is  brought  to  them  hy  a  ohamud  out 
in  order  to  drain  the  plains  <ii  Bieti.  The 
heuht  of  the  &11  is  nearly  840  feet,  and  the 
bed  of  the  channel  immediately  above  them 
about  60  feet.  The  water  descends  by  8  sepa- 
rate leaps,  the  first  of  fiO,  the  second  of  about 
660,  and  the  third  of  340  feet;  the  whole 
forming  one  continuous  sheet  of  foam,  said  by 
Byron  to  he  *'  worth  all  the  caaoadea  and  tor^ 
TWts  of  Switaerland  pat  together.'* 

TEBPAIIDBB  (IVpiraW^),  %  Greek  mnsU 
dan  and  poet,  Iwra  at  Antiaaa  in  tbe  idand  itf 
LeaboB,  flooriahed  in  the  eariier  half  of  the  7th 
century  B.  0.  He  removed,  early  in  life  a^ar- 
tintly,  from.  Lesbos  to  Spwta,  where  in  676  he 
was  crowned  victor  in  the  first  mnnoal  contest 
at  the  feast  of  ApoUo  OatneinB,  and  where  he 
edablished  the  M  rnndoal  school  or  ^rtem 


that  existed  In  Greece.  He  enlai^ted  the  com- 
pass  of  the  lyre  from  a  tetrachord  to  an  octave, 
but  with  the  omisrion  of  the  third  string,  mak- 
ing it  really  a  heptachord ;  and  he  was  ue  firat 
who  regularly  set  poetry  to  mauo.  His  ntnnes 
remained  for  a  long  period  the  standard  melo- 
dies used  at  religions  festivals,  and  his  school 
Icmgfloorished at  Bparta. 

TEBP8I0H0BB,  one  of  the  nine  Ifuaea, 
dau(dtt«  of  Jnjdtor  and  Hnemoayne.  we- 
dded over  dioral  atmg  and  dandnSi  ain  la 
generally  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers 
and  holding  a  lyre  and  plectmm. 

TEBBA,  or  Tkllub,  a  goddess  of  the  Bomin 
mythology,  in  whose  form  the  earth  was  per- 
sonified and  worshipped,  and  who  is  thoa  often 
named  in  contrast  with  JnpiteTj  the  god  of 
heavoD.  A  festirsl  in  her  honor  was  celebrat- 
ed on  the  16th  of  April,  and  private  sacrificea 
were  ofiisred  to  her  at  seedtime  and  harvest, 
.and  also  when  any  member  of  a  family  died, 
as  Terra  was  to  receive  the  departed  into  her 
hoaom.  Terra  corresponds  to  Oeea  or  Qe  in 
Greek  mythology.  In  the  Eesiodic  theogony 
Geea  was  the  first  bom  of  Chaos.  She  gave 
birth  to  Uranus,  whom  she  afterward  married, 
and  from  tSila  union  nrang  the  Titans,  the 
Oyolopa,  and  t2ie  hundred-himded  ^anta.  Her 
worship  aeems  to  have  been  onlTersal  among 
the  Gneka^  and  the  epithets  i^ied  to  her 
have  in  all  casea,  aome  referenoe  to  the  earth  aa 
the  all-sustaining  an:d  all-produomg  otother. 

TERBA  GOTTA  (It,  bak6d  clay),  an  earth- 
enware, mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  arti- 
cle PoiTBBT,  aa  having  beoi  produced  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks  in  the  forma  of 
vases,  water  jara,  varioos  ornamental  figures. 
Ac.  The  material  selected  for  tJiis  ware  is  of 
clay  of  condderable  pority,  and  the  articles 
are  generally  Edack-baked,  sometimes  merely 
hardened  by  continued  exposure  to  the  son. 
The  color  is  nsoally  a  red  or  bnfiT,  and  the  vasea 
are  often  ornamented  with  deeigns  of  leares, 
vines,  &&,  painted  in  blade,  and  aometimea  in 
other  ookm.  While  these  adMn  the  rini. 
neck,  and  stand,  the  bodyia  aomrtimea  eovated 
with  allegorical  representatamia  of  gods,  men, 
and  animfds.  The  Bomana  appear  to  have 
employed  finer  materials  for  thdr  terra  oottaa, 
and  to  have  moulded  tiiese  into  lamps,  nma,  &c., 
which  they  ornamented  by  depressed  or  nused 
figures.  From  the  13th  to  uie  17th.  centaty 
terra  cotta  was  much  used  in  Italy  for  archi- 
tectural decorations,  and  Hichel  Angelo  and 
other  BculptorB  employed  it  for  their  models 
and  day  sketches.  The  manufacture  of  deeo* 
rative  works  in  terra  cotta  became  ui  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  in  ^gland  in  the  lat- 
ter part  the  last  century.  The  ndztnraa  em- 
ployed were  of  pure  oh^  and  fine  quarts  sand 
or  caldned  flints  with  polveriaed  potdiezda  <x 
old  pottery.  The  dd  ooata  of  anna  aeen  ovw 
many  tit  the  shop  frcmta  in  London  were  mould- 
ed and  baked  In  this  material.  It  was  also 
used  for  statues,  and  decorative  pieces  of  var 
lionafinma  ware  envloyedia  difEiannt  pacta  oC 
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biiildi]iff&  The  ware  waa  nraoh  more  firmly 
baked  uuai  that  of  the  aneients.  Oflateyeara 

has  been  employed  fi»f  daborate  arohiteotaral 
onumieiita,  nioh  as  are  oxdlnarilj  oarred  in 
atfme^  and  alto  for  arobiteotaralmod^.  Drain 
^ea  and  similar  ware  are  made  of  it. 

TEBRA.  DEL  FUEOO,  or  Tobu  dkl  Txmao 
(Spu, "  LeaA  of  Fire"),  a  group  of  islands  vbioh 
lie  off  the  S.  eztrMnitj  of  Sooth  Amerioa,  be- 
tween lat  62°  40'  and  06°  S.  and  long.  68^  40' 
and  76°  W.  It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  long  and  intricate  strait  of  Magel- 
lan, and  has  the  Paoiflo  ocean  on  the  W.  and 
the  Atlantio  on  the  £.,  while  the  E.  and  W. 
lindtB  of  these  sou  are  snpposed  to  meet  at 
0^  Horn,  its  8.  extremity.  The  groop  oom- 
lu^M  nomerons  small  idaods,  of  which  Oape 
Som  is  the  most  remarkable;  the  large  island 
of  East  Terra  del  Fnego  or  Eing  Oharles  Booth 
Lsnd,  vhhih  is  abont  800  m.  wiw  E.  and  W. 
and  200  broad;  tiie  idands  <tf  NsTarino  and 
Hoste  to  the  S.,  separated  from  the  last  named 
by  the  Beagle  channel ;  and  Olarence  and  Des- 
CMtion  islands  to  the  W.  All  these  isUnds 
are  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  of 
very  irregolar  shapes.  They  are  monntainons, 
and  many  of  the  monntaina  are  more  than 
6,000  feet  high,  while  the  highest  snmmlt 
reaches  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet.  The 
limit  of  perpetoal  snow  is  abont  4,000  feet. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  swampy  peat,  and  to  the 
height  of  1,600  feet  is  coTered  with  stonted 
forests  of  beech.  The  geoI<^cal  formation  is 
prin^pally  clay  slate,  greenstone,  and  granite. 
The  eumate  is  one  of  uie  worst  in  the  world; 
storms,  sodden  gnsta  of  wind,  rain,  mow, 
and  mist  constantly  snoeeed  eadt  other.  The 
sea  weed  called  J^icta  ffiganUut  iB  exceed- 
ingly abundant  npon  the  coasts,  and  affords 
shelter  for  ionnmerable  shell  fish,  without 
which  the  natives  wonld  find  it  extremely  dif- 
flcnlt  to  sabsist  Deer,  goanacos,  foxes,  sea 
otters,  mice,  and  bats  are  the  only  animals 
foutd ;  bat  birds,  partioolarly  sea  fowl,  are  wor 
merons. — ^The  natives  of  the  N.  E.  part  of  Terra 
del  Fae^  bear  a  strong  resemhUnoe  to  the 
Patagonians,  while  those  of  the  &  E.  portion 
of  the  gronp  are  short,  ill  made,  and  ill  looking. 
Their  only  elothing  consists  of  gnanaco  or  seal 
Bkio.  They  are  filthy  in  th^  habits,  and  will 
eat  any  flesh  however  putrid.  Their  huta, 
generally  boilt  dose  to  the  sea  shcffe  in  some 
uelterea  spot^  are  of  a  ooidoal  shqw,  made  ot 
branches  or  small  trees  stuck  in  the  earth, 
abont  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter  and  4  or  6  feet  in 
het^t,  with  a  small  hole  for  a  door.— Terra 
del  Fnego  was  discovered  by  Uagalhaens  in 
11^,  and  received  its  name  from  thenumerons 
fires  seen  during  the  night  along  the  shore. 

TERRAPIN,  a  name  commonly  applied  to 
several  species  of  land  tortoises,  bat  in  the 
United  S^tes  generally  limited  to  the  few  fresh 
water  species  of  the  ^nily  an^doida,  exten- 
sively used  as  food.  They  hare  a  depressed 
head,  and  the  neck  can  be  wholly  retracted 
within  the  shell;  eyes  large,  and  the  beak 


sonkawbat  Bk*  that  of  a  bird  of  prey;  th^  are 
good  sirimmsrs.  and  out  of  the  water  move 
■wiOi  more  qniekness  flian  the  land  t<Mrtoi9e8; 
dieir  food  oottdsts  <3f  small  reptiles,  fish,  and 
other  aqoatio  animals,  though  in  captivi^  they 
eat  vegetables  readily.— -The  yeUow-b^lied  tat- 
rapin  {iraeAen^t  toabra,  i^.;  emyt  ssrrata^ 
Dand.)  is  IS  inches  long,  7^  wide,  and  about 
11  high;  the  shedl  is  rounded,  very  ooovex, 
notched  in  frcmt,  deeply  serrated  bflliind« 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  uid  rough  all  over. 
The  color  is  blackiBh  brown  with  yellow  linea 
and  marks  more  or  less  radiating ;  sternum  yd- 
lowish,  notched  behind ;  snout  short  and  point- 
ed; upper  jaw  with  a  very  slight  notoh;  eyes 
latve,  with  golden  iris  having  a  broad  blade 
stripe  extending  horizontally  throogh  it;  fin- 
gers 6,  each  with  a  short  strcmg  nai^  and  toea 
6,  folly  webbed,  4  only  hsvinit  naOs;  tail  short, 
viiok,  and  pointed;  head  and  limba  black, 
ried  wiUi  yellow  lines,  a  Iwoad  transvOTse  band 
of  the  latter  across  the  neck  behind  the  eyes. 
This  species  lives  in  stagnant  ponds  and  poolSi 
and  is  fond  of  baskine  in  the  sun  on  the  mar- 
gins and  on  stones  and  stumps,  whence  it  can 
readily  plunge  into  the  water  if  disturbed;  it 
ia  fonnd  from  Tir^ia  to  Georgia,  soath  of  the 
latter  being  replaced  by  the  Florida  and  nortii 
of  the  former  by  the  red-bellied  terrapin ;  it  Is 
abundant  about  Charleston,  8.  0.,  where  it  ia 
seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  markets;  the  flesh 
is  oonaidered  very  good. — ^The  red-bellied  ter- 
rapin or  potter  (ptyehemy*  rugota,  Ag. ;  E.  ru- 
dnvenMiy  Leconte)  is  11  inches  long,  7  wide, 
and  about  B  high ;  the  diell  is  entire  in  front, 
videat  and  notched  behind ;  npper  jaw  deeply 
notdied,  and  the  lower  serrated  wtth  8  teetu 
in  finnt;  dteU,  head,  net^  and  Hmbs  dodcy 
brown,  with  blotches,  spots,  and  Hnes  of  red; 
sternum  dusky  red.  It  lives  in  running  waters, 
preferring  a  rocky  bottom ;  it  is  found  between 
the  Delaware  river  and  Ohesapeake  bay,  and 
is  abundant  aboot  Trenton,  K.  J. ;  it  is  oom- 
mon  in  the  Philadelphia  markets,  but  its  flesh 
is  less  esteemed  than  that  of  t^e  preceding  and 
following  species. — The  Florida  terrapin  (P. 
<Nmantia,  Ag-;  Fhridana^  Harlan)  is  the 
Isrsest  of  the  species,  being  16  inches  long,  10 
wide,  and  71  nigh;  the  uiell  is  entire,  oom- 
pressed  cm  the  does;  t3ie  Jaws  withoat  teeth, 
the  lower  sooMwhat  serrated;  the  shell,  neck, 
head,  and  limbs  brownish,  wini  nnmerons  yel- 
low Unas  and  bands;  stennun  pale  ydlow,  tha 
marginal  plates  with  a  black  wpot  having-  a  yet 
low  centre;  t&roat  ashy,  striped  with  yellow. 
It  Is  extensively  distributed  throogh  the  south- 
ern states,  in  lakes  and  rivers,  fnm  Korth  Oar- 
olina  as  &r  ss  western  Loniaiana,  and  up  Hm 
lOssissippi  valley  to  Aransas ;  it  ia  very  com- 
mon in  E.  Florida,  especially  in  tbe  8t.  John> 
river;  its  flesh  ia  delicious.  An  allied  speoi^ 
the  Alabama  terr^n  (P.  MohilimM,  Ag. ;  K 
M&aUentis.  Holbr.),  is  very  lam,  measuring 
16  inches  in  length,  ^  in  width,  and  6  in 
height ;  the  shell  is  very  high  on  tiie  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  and  somewhat  seriated  b^ 
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bfaid;  fan  nmted,  the  lower  booked;  et^ 
nun  notohed  Itehind ;  ebove^  on  the  head,  net^ 
and  lim^  dniky  browiL  vith  a  networtc  and 
kHuitodinal  Usee  of  yelkm ;  Btemum  yellow, 
with  a  blaok  blotch  on  eaob  marginal  plate. 
It  la  fomd  in  Alabama,  Uisaissippi,  Lonieiana, 
Texas,  and  Mezioo ;  it  is  abnndaiit  abont  Ho- 
bUe,  where  its  flesh  la  considered  a  great  deli- 
cacy.— 'Hie  ohioken  teTK^)iii  (cMroeh^ya  reti- 
wMUa,  Ag. ;  E.  reti<ml<Uaj  Sdiweig.)  is  9^ 
tnohes  long  and  6^  wide;  the  shell  is  oTal,  en- 
tire, longitudinally  roagh ;  upper  Jaw  slightly 
notched,  lower  entire  with  a  hook  in  front; 
Beok  very  long;  above,  head,  neck,  and  limbs 
dark  brown,  with  nnmerons  yellow  lines  com- 
HHiidoatbw  80  aa  to  fimn  a  network,  whenea 
th«  Q>eddb  name;  lower  parts  yellow,  with 
Uitek  nota  on  scone  of  the  maii^nal  platea. 
Ibe  habits  are  ttie  same  as  in  the  other  ^teeiea, 
tiie  long  neck  saving  them  in  the  water  some- 
i^at  the  i4>pearanoe  of  a  snake,  as  they  swim 
•with  thb  pwt  and  the  head  alone  viable  above 
the  sai&ee.  It  is  found  ftom  North  Oarollna 
to  Georgia  and  Lonisiana,  not  far  from  the  sea 
eoast;  it  is  often  brought  to  market,  and  is  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  terrapins  for  food. — ^The 
aalt  water  terrapin  (nalaeoelemmya  paluMtriM. 
Ag. ;  E.  terrapin,  Holbr.)  is  *l\  inches  long  and 
8  hig^;  the  shell  is  nearly  entire,  slightly 
notohed  posteriorly;  the  head  is  very  la^; 
jaws  strong  and  ontting,  the  upper  elighthr 
notched  and  the  lower  hooked;  vwn  amau 
irith  a  gray  iris ;  neck  short  and  thiok.  The 
eolor  is  do^y  olire  green,  with  darker  o<nieen- 
trio  lines;  stemom  generally  yellowish  with 
oonoentric  dn^y  lines ;  side  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  limbe  brow)iish  white  with  innmnerable 
black  dots;  the  males  are  the  smallest  and 
bave  deeper  striaa.  It  Uvea  in  sslt  water  and 
in  aalt  nuvshes,  where  it  hibernates;  it  is  very 
Ay,  a  rapid  swimmer,  and  a  mdck  nnner  on 
land;  it  is  found  from  Bhode  Island  to  riorida, 
along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  South  America, 
and  perhaps  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  abundant 
abont  Charleston,  8. 0.,  and  great  numbers  are 
taken  when  the  female  is  about  to  lay  her  eggs 
in  spring  and  early  summer;  the  flei^  is  excel- 
lent, ai^  in  the  middle  atatea  most  estaamed 
dniing  the  pmdod  of  hibematton. 

TEBBE  BONNE,  a  &  E.  parish  of  Lotudana. 
hndering  on  the  golf  of  Uezioo^  and  drained 
by  tlM  Terre  Bonne,  Blaok,  and  Oaillon  bayous j 
sraa,  1,640  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  19,090,  of 
whom  6,784  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  flat 
and  marshy,  and  diversified  by  numerous  shal- 
low lakes.  The  productiooa  in  1860  were 
187,420  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,171  hogsheads 
<rf  sugar,  486,300  gallons  of  molasses,  and  466,- 
900  lbs.  of  rice.  "Riere  were  8  churches,  and 
270  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  New 
(Means  and  Opelouaas  railroad  intersects  the 
north  part  (tf  the  county.  Oapital,  Houmas. 

TEBBE  BAUTE,  a  dty  and  the  capital  of 
Yigo  00.,  Ind.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wabash 
xiver,  78  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Indianapolis,  and 
W  UL  sr.  from  Yineeimes;  pop.  in  1660, 4,061 ; 


in  1600,  8,694.  It  is  beaotifally  sttnafeed  on  an 
elevated  plateau,  is  well  built,  and  has  broad 
streets  tastcfolly  ornamented  with  shade  treea. 
It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a  rich  and  ■^tspv^utm 
region.  It  has  a  number  of  maDu&ctnniu  ;  e*> 
tablidmtents<tf  various  kinds,  among  which  are 
railroad  machine  shops  for  repairing  and  con- 
structing cars.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  produce  and 
pork;  the  average  number  of  hogs  slaughtered 
per  annum  tea;  10  years  ending  with  1857  was 
over  66,000.  The  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  andSt^ 
Louis  rdlroad  connects  it  with  St.  Louis ;  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Bichmond  railroad  with  In- 
dianapolis ;  and  the  Evansville,  Yincennes,  and 
Terre  Haute  railroad  with  the  Ohio  river;  and 
it  ia  connected  with  LakeErie  by  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  oanaL  TfaeWabash  river  is  navigable 
a  portion  of  the  year  for  steamboata,  and  ahip- 
ments  are  made  direct  to  and  frtnu  points  on 
the  Ohio  and  liGssissirai  rivers.  The  national 
road  and  other  excellent  roads  intosect  the 
ooanty.  Terre  Haute  has  a  handscme  court 
bonse  and  other  public  buildings,  8  bauka  with 
a  coital  of  $600,000, 4  fine  public  sdiod  build- 
ings, several  private  sohods,  St  Yincent's 
aoadeony  for  g^ls,  under  Uie  supervision  of  the 
asters  of  Providence  of  Bt.  Hfoy's,  a  female 
college,  and  18  churches,  viz. :  8  Methodist,  2 
Presbyterian,  and  1  each  Bi^tist,  Christian, 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  German  Methodist, 
German  Beformed,  Bcanan  Catholic,  and  Uni- 
TerssliBL  There  are  8  dafly  and  8  weekly 
newqimers,  and  S  pohlio  libraries.  An  abnn- 
danee  <«  tntundnoua  ooal  is  found  near  the  tHef. 
Terre  Haute  was  laid  out  in  1816. 

TERBKLL,  a  new  S.  W.  oo.  of  Georgia, 
drained  by  affluents  of  flint  river ;  area,  about 
800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1 860, 6,387,  of  whcRU  S,89S 
were  slaves.    Capital,  Dawson. 

TEBBESTRIAL  MAGNETIBH.  See  lUo- 

SSTIBM,  TsBSBBTBIAIm 

TEBBIEB  (eoRW  terrarivi,  Flem.),  a  smaS 
variety  of  domesticated  dog,  so  named  from  its 
propensity  to  pursue  and  attack  its  prey  in  sub- 
terranean retreats.  It  is  considered  by  Hamil- 
ton Smith  as  descmded  from  an  indigenooa 
European  canine,  and  oertunly  otanbines  the 
innate  courage,  sagacify,  and  external  peonliai^ 
ities  perpetuated  without  care  in  breeding; 
which  iniffioate  a  primitive  stock.  The  terrier 
fai  England,  if  not  indigenous,  was  very  early 
introduced  by  the  primitive  inhabitants ;  even 
a  conriderable  mixture  with  other  breeds  doea 
not  impair  its  boldness,  hardiness,  fidelity,  vi- 
vacity, and  vennin-honting  propensities.  There 
are  two  well  marked  varieties,  the  result  of 
fancy  or  aoddent.  One  is  amooth,  ronnded, 
elegant  in  sb^e,  usnaUy  black,  with  tan  spots 
over  the  eyes  and  the  same  tint  on  the  legs  and 
lower  parts ;  it  is  oooasioDally  white;  the  nose 
is  sharp,  eyes  bright,  ears  pointed  or  slightly 
tomed  down,  and  the  tul  carried  high  and 
bowed  over  the  back.  The  other,  the  Scotch 
toi^^  the  oldest  and  purest  breed,  has  shaggy 
and  wiry  hair,  a  ahcnter  and  fliller  nrajml^ 
bearded  snout  and  fftoe,  stouter  limbs,  less  ele- 
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mt  fbnn,  ukI  a  pale  BBiidy  or  oehr^  oolor ;  it 
u  aometimes  white.  I^e  Ue  of  Skja  breed  la 
ODe  of  tiie  most  prized,  and  one  of  the  iwlieet 
The  tmrier  has  an  aoote  aeiue  of  Bmell,  and 
la  a  good  attendant  on  a  pack  of  hounds,  for- 
tang  foxes  and  other  game  from  their  coverts  and 
dens ;  it  ia  a  detemmied  enemy  of  the  weasel, 
badger,  and  rat  fjunllies,  and  ia  therefore  ystj 
nsefiil  about  the  bonse  and  farm ;  tta  boldneaa 
is  very  great,  and  it  has  beui  notioed  in  India 
that,  when  eren  the  bolldog  panaes,  the  English 
terrier  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  larger 
carairora  and  worry  them  from  their  liiding 
places ;  the  jaws  are  very  powerful,  one  bite 
snffioing  to  kill  a  rat.  The  Scotch  terrier  has 
been  known  to  kill  100  rata  In  a  room  in  leal 
tiian  7  minutes.  Id  Kigland  the  terrier  blood 
is  TiriUe  in  most  of  the  sheep  and  oattle  doga; 
bat  tiie  most  prized  Tarie^  ia  the  boll  temer, 
from  a  cross  with  the  boUdog,  the  most  deter- 
mined, pngoaoioos,  and  savage  of  the  dog  tribe ; 
it  ia  this  which  aiffords  material  for  the  dog 
fights  so  attraotire  to  the  lower  orders  of  large 
oitiea,  in  whioh  neither  combatant  surrenders 
while  Ufa  remains,  and  in  whioh  the  most 
flightfhlwonn^  are  received ^thont  a  grow; 
ia.  this  the  ears  are  pointed,  and  the  general 
characters  are  those  of  the  bulldog ;  it  is  nsn- 
ally  white,  with  some  black  abont  the  head. 
There  ia  a  lai^  and  roogh  breed  in  Qermany, 
probably  a  cross  with  a  large  shepherd's  d^, 
oc^  strong,  and  xioiej^  used  to  arouse  wild 
boars  and  ouur  fieroe  beasts,  and  bring  diem 
within  leaoh  of  fte  hunters ;  it  is  of  a  wolf- 
gray  color,  whidsh  abont  the  head  and  breast, 
wiui  a  well  fringed  tail  curled  over  the  back. 
— ^The  turnspit  is  a  cross  of  the  terrier  with 
larger  and  less  pure  breeds;  the  body  is  long 
and  heavy,  with  disproportionately  short  and 
gmerally  crooked  legs ;  it  is  bold,  rigilant,  and 
spirited,  and,  though  of  lai^r  size,  is  used  in 
Bnrope  for  the  purposes  of  &e  terrier ;  it  is, 
when  beet,  a  cross  with  a  hound ;  it  received 
its  name  from  its  being  in  old  times  emi^oyed 
to  turn  the  spit  in  theldtohen,  walkii^  round 
in  a  kind  of  wheel.  The  O.  veriagm  of  the  an- 
cients, sometimes  errone<tQsly  truislated  tam- 
est, is  the  lurcher,  a  degenerate  greyhound. 

TEBTIABIANB  (Lat  tertUxrim,  containing 
atidrd  part),  a  name  denote  aide  branohea  <n 
a  number  <a  rdi^ous  orders  in  the  Bomaa 
Oatholio  church,  whose  members  do  not  live 
in  common  in  cloisters  and  convents,  but  bind 
themselves  by  ^ple  vows  to  the  observanoe 
of  certain  prayers  and  exercises  of  the  order. 
Bach  an  organization  of  secular  persons  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Premon- 
Btratenses,  and  anotJier  was  connected  with  the 
order  of  the  Templars.  But  it  did  not  beoome 
generally  known  until  Francis  of  Aasia,  after 
foanding  the  order  of  the  Francisoans  (the  firrt 
order)  and  the  order  of  the  Poor  Glares  (second 
order),  founded  a  third  one  for  the  numerous 
laymen  who  wished  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Franeiacans  as  much  as 
seeular  oeoi^ations  would  penult.  Whenth^ 


nmnber  inereased,  many  at  tiiem  resolved  to 
adopt  the  common  lifia,  and  thus  the  iMri  regi^ 
lar  otdarof  Francdaeans  arose,  whii^  afterward 
divided  itaelf  into  several  congregations.  (See 
Fhanoiboans,  vol.  viL  p.  698.)  The  exaaipla 
of  the  Franciscans  was  followed  by  the  Do- 
minicans, Augustines,  Carmelites,  Bervites,  and 
other  orders,  all  which  have  connected  with 
them  both  Tertiarians  living  in  the  world,  and 
regular  Tertiarians  living  in  common. 

TERTULUAH  (Qmirrus  SBPrnmis  FLoaraa 
Tanrnixiurus),  one  of  the  early  church  fathers, 
bom  in  Carthage  about  A.  D.  160,  died  W 
tween  380  and  240.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bo- 
man  centurion,  became  a  lawyer,  emlvaoed 
CBitistuni^  and  entered  the  Ohiistian  priest- 
hood  at  a  mature  age,  [ureaohed  at  Oarthage 
and  pnbablj  at  Bome,  and  became  widobr 
known  for  htt  fondnesB  for  ocmtroveroy  aa  irau 
as  his'sscetac  praetioea.  About  the  year  SOS  ha 
johied  the  Hontanists,  attracted  by  their  rigid 
morality  and  oontempt  of  earthly  pleasures, 
uid  their  opposition  to  the  increasing  worldli- 
ness  of  the  church,  and  at  once  beouue  thi 
leading  defender  and  champion  of  the  seot, 
with  which  be  remained  until  his  death. — The 
works  of  Tertullian  are  numerous  and  of  great 
importance.  The  difference  between  uhmm 
written  before  and  those  after  he  became  a 
KoDtanist,  seems  to  be  more  a  difference  of 
n>irit  than  of  doctrine:  mi  his  writings  are 
classed  in  authority  with  those  of  the  other 
church  fathers.  ^.^Ipfflo^sfwui  has  been  oalt 
ed  the  firat  plea  for  religious  liberty  in  Ohristkn 
litwatnre.  Of  his  eontroverdal  works  may  be 
menUoned  his  books  "  Against  the  Gentiles," 
"  Against  the  Jews,"  "  Against  Hermt^ues*' 
(showing  that  matter  is  not  eternal,  but  cre- 
ated by  God),  "Against  the  Valentinians," 
"On  the  Prescription  of  Heretics"  (asserting 
vehemently  that  no  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
received  faith  had  a  claim  to  gentle  treatment 
or  to  ^peal  to  the  Scriptures,  and  contradict>- 
ing  the  principles  of  his  "Apology"),  "Against 
Marcion,"  "Against  Praxeaa,"  "  On  the  Soul," 
"  On  Baptaam,"  "  On  the  Flesh  of  Christ,"  and 
"  On  the  Besurrection  of  the  Body,"  in  all  of 
which  he  o^ioseB  growing  errors,  end  seeks  to 
show  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  dhnrch. 
Among  his  practical  works  belong  the  book 
«  On  Ponanoe that  «  On  Prayer,"  which  ex- 
plains the  Lord's  prayer,  and  mentions  tiM 
ceremonies  proper  for  that  practice;  "On 
Patience,"  -which  he  paa^nately  and  intem- 
perstely  commends;  "To  the  lUrtyrs,"  apa- 
thetic appeal  and  encouragement ;  "  On  The- 
atrical Shows;"  "On  Idolatry,"  a  casuistical 
discussion  of  the  d^ee  to  which  idol  wcn^ip 
may  be  tolerated  by  Christians;  "  On  theDress 
of  Women,"  and  on  the  "  Toiling  of  Virgina," 
which  teach  that  modesty  and  the  hiding  of  the 
features  are  proper  for  women  in  the  house  of 
God ;  and  the  book  to  his  "  Wife,"  in  which 
he  proclaims  his  aversion  to  second  marriages. 
His  qteoiaUy  Hontanirt  wm\a  are  the  "  Exhor- 
ted to  CSiastity*'  and  "On  Uonogamy,"  in 
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wbieh  he  carries  to  abat^nte  pnAibition  tb« 
dMOT7ofthebooktohk'*Wife:"  "OnOhas- 
titf"  which  denies  that  thoie  who  are  gniltj 
of  gro88  sins  can  he  absolTed ;  "  On  Bepent- 
anoe;"  "On  Fasting,"  explaining  tte  obliga- 
tion of  the  new  fasts  required  b7  Montenism, 
and  the  method  of  keeping  them;  '^On  the 
Soldier's  Grown,"  which  pndses  a  Ohiistian 
soldier  for  reftuing  to  wear  a  garland,  when 
Ohrist  was  crowned  with  thorns;  and  *'0n 
Flight,"  which  indiitu  that  Christians  oqi^t 
not  to  ftae  from  peneontioiu.  Tertnllian** 
wcrka  are  written  In  a  rode  Ponio  I^tm  inter- 
larded wflih  African  idtoma  and  tdtrasea  of  eor- 
mpted  Greek.  Bis  eartier  works  are  said  to 
ham  becov  written  in  Ored:,  bat  have  come 
&nrn  (nl^  in  Latin  tranalations.  The  style.  <rf 
■11  le  nerrona,  abropt,  confrtsed,  and  vehement. 
The  first  eoUeoted  edition  of  uiem  is  that  by 
Beatos  Bhenanos  (fol.,  Basel,  1621).  Among 
the  nnmerons  later  editions  are  those  bj  Sem- 
ler  (6  Tok.,  HaUe,  1770-'78X  Leopold  in  Ger&- 
dmi's  B&UotKeea  Patrwm  LaUtuman  (toIs.  iv. 
to  Tii.,  Leipsio,  188»-'41V  Hign6  (Paris,  1844), 
and  Oehler  (8  vols.,  Leipsio,  1868).  Tranda- 
tions  of  seTwal,  especially  at  the  "  Apology," 
have  been  pnUished  in  most  of  the  modem 
Enropean  languages.  The  life  of  TertulHan 
hae  been  often  written— by  Jerome  in  Um 
early  chnrdh,  and  in  modem  times  by  Keander 
UoitiffnogUnu^  Berlin,  1836)  and  HesselbeTg 
(t)orpKt,  1848).  His  doctrine  and  inflnenoe  are 
well  diecosBed  in  the  special  works  on  Km> 
tanism  by  Wemsdorf  (1761),  Mtlntor  (1889), 
Sohweder  (1841),  and  Bur  (1861). 

TEBdEL,  a  N.  E.  prorhice  of  Spafai,  in  Ani- 
gon,  bounded  N.  by  Baragossa  and  Hneaoa,  £. 
and  8.  by  Tarragona,  Owtellon  de  la  Kana, 
and  Yalebda,  and  W.  by  Onenca  and  Onadala- 
jara;  area,  2,960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 28^628. 
Tbe  Albarracin  monntains  traverse  it  in  an 
E.  and  W.  direction,  sending  off  nnmerons 
qtora  on  both  sides.  Hnela  do  San  Jnan,  one 
of  the  pria^>al  ■ommits  of  the  main  range,  is 
oovered  Tith  snow  dnriw  the  creater  nut  of 
file  year,  and  tite  river*  lAigna;  (wnieL  Onadft- 
lavlar,  and  Jnoar  have  their  sonroea  cm  its  rides. 
Hie  province  is  weQ  watered  by  the  Ghiadalnpe 
and  the  JilocA,  afBnemts  of  the  Ebro,  whioh 
boonds  it  on  the  N.,  the  Onadalaviar,  and  nn- 
merons smaller  streams.  Between  the  monn- 
tains there  are  extensive  plains  of  great  fertil- 
ity, which  produce  grain,  wine,  oil,  rilk,  hemp, 
flax,  safflwn,  and  frnit.  Coarse  woollen  goods, 
Unen,  canvas,  leather,  paper,  and  earthenware 
are  mannfactnred.— Tsbukl  (anc.  TWda),  the 
capital,  i»sitoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chi»- 
dalaviar,  143  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid ;  pop.  7,165. 
It  stands  on  elevated  gronnd,  la  snrronnded  by 
old  walls,  and  mtered  by  9  gates  sormonnted 
"hy  Axtnoamb  towers.  Ihcdre  la  a  boll  rii^ 
ovMde  the  town  capable  of  aooommodating 
•,000  spectators. 

TESSIN.   See  Tiomo. 

TESTAMENT.  Bee  Wnx. 

TESTAMENT,  Old  and  New.  SeeBm 


TESTIHONY.  See  Evmniox. 

TESTUDINATA.  a  term  employed  by  Klein, 
and  adi^tted  by  Agasriz,  synonymons  with 
ohelonians,  and  embracing  the  reptiles  known 
as  tortoisee  and  tnrtles.  They  are  the  highest 
of  the  class,  approaching  the  lower  or  squatio 
birda  in  form,  mode  of  existence,  and  in  some 
points  of  structure ;  the  regions  of  the  body 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  the  head  acquirea  a 
oonriderable  mobili^  on  .the  neck.  Strans- 
Dorckheim  regards  Uie  testodinata  as  a  dift' 
tinot  class,  higher  tlian,  and  not  an  ordw 
anumg,  reptiles;  a  view  which  cannot  be 
soitMud,  as  both  are  bnilt  np  in  the  same 
as  to  structure  of  skeleton,  imvcm  system, 
oigans  cf  aenee,  looomotion,  anddigestiou,  and 
have  an  identioal  mode  of  develoinnent;  the 
only  differences  are  the  ordinal  onee  of  com- 
plication of  structure.  Dum^rfl  and  Bibron 
divide  the  order  into  4  families  acocrding  to 
the  habitat,  as  follows :  thakugU^t  or  marine 
tnrtles;  potamita  or  river  tortoises;  slotUUi 
or  marsh  tortoises,  with  the  sub-fomilies  erypto- 
dire$  (which  bend  tlte  -short  neck  like  the  let- 
ter Z,  and  conceal  the  head  on  the  median  line 
beneath  the  carapace),  and  pleurod^ti  (which 
curve  the  long  neok  horicontally  and  on  the 
ride  of  the  body  under  the  shell) ;  and  «Aers»tes 
or  land  torttdaes,  the  last  named  bong  the  h^di- 
est  in  rank.  Agasriz  C^Oonbibnticau  to  tlie 
Natural  ffistory  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," voL  i.  part  2)  adopts  Oppd's  anbdivirion 
of  the  <Hder,  making  the  snb-orders:  I.,  eh&- 
loniiy  with  the  families :  1,  eheUmioida  (marine 
tnrtles),  and  3,  tphargididm  feather  or  trunk 
turtles);  and  n.,  amyda.  with  the  families:  8, 
trionychida  (soft-shdled  tortoises) ;  4,  ch«ly- 
vida  (jnatamaia) ;  6,  hydraapididm  (like  pla- 
temyt  and  other  flattened  ^cies,  mostly  Sooth 
American),  united  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the.  pre- 
ceding Jmoily;  6,  ckelydroidm  (snapping  tur- 
tles); 7,  e^utUrnoida  (mod  turtles);  8,  «my- 
doida  (freth  water  tpemm  like  the  tem^ihu); 
and  9,  teUudinina  (land  twtidaea  li^  thaigreat 
Gdiapagos,  gopher,  and  eommon  European  tor- 
toisee).  The  characters  of  the  eab-<»^erB  with 
thrir  fiuniliea  will  be  ^ven  under  Ttmroni  and 
TuBTLX,  which  may  be  eonridered  as  corre- 
sponding sofBciently  well  to  the  tmydm  and 
eAelmii  of  Oppel.  The  skeleton  is  in  great 
part  external,  their  b<my  box  being  covered 
only  by  oomparatirriy  thin  scales  or  a  naked 
akdn ;  tiie  most  striking  character  ia  the  stiff 
vertebral  cdamn,  n>reading  in  the  shape  of  a 
carapace  or  ahielo,  connected  by  a  lateral 
bridge  with  the  (dastron  or  ventral  plate,  be- 
tween which  the  organs  of  the  trunk  are  en- 
closed, and  having  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
(^>ening  for  the  protmsion  of  the  head,  limbs, 
and  tau,  which  are  all  free ;  loMHnotMm  is  al- 
irt^  perfimned  the  4  limba.  The  shield 
ecoirists  d  a  hard  and  dry  epidemdo  covering, 
under  whi<A  is  a  bony  plate  made  up  of  the 
vertebra,  ribe,  and  atemnm,  ovn-Iaid  and  Uie 
intervals  filled  with  the  ossified  skin  or  dermal 
iMaton,  dirided  into  many  {Asoea  nnited  "bf 
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«ibiz« ;  III  fh«  lUrtM  toTtlM  ibis  dttn^ 
ton  is  fanpMftet  (espeaialljr  b^ow),  lass  devel- 
oped in  tbe  trioiiTx,  and  lesat  of  all  in  the 
tnmk  torUe  (tphmma).  The  epidemxlo  pistes 
In  tbe  tortiriM-aheU  turtle  grow  onl;'  on  the 
anterior  edge,  tbe  older  puts  moring  book- 
ward,  much  as  in  tbe  bmnsu  nail ;  bnt  In  the 
land  tortoises  tbej  increase  below  and  on  all 
sides,  in  oo&oeatrio  rin^  like  the  annoal 
growths  of  a  tree ;  there  is  every  intermediate 
stage  between  these  types;  a  moulting  of  the 
epidermis  takes  place  in  all  ohclonians,  scale 
hj  scale.  In  all  exo^  ^e  imbricated  tmitle 
the  oolors  are  utnated  in  the  lowest  layers  of 
the  epidnmis;  in  this  tber  «cist  in  tbe  uter- 
nal  arj  iamy  layers,  Ai^u^lng  the  bewitifiil 
SBid  permanent  hoes  of  tortoise  uiell ;  the  vari- 
n^n  of  eolor  is  very  great  in  many  spet^;  in 
the  oorhun  or  true  sUn  is  deposited  tbe  phos* 
phate  of  fime  of  the  dermal  skeleton.  The 
skull  Is  aoia  and  compact,  and  the  ftcial  bones 
m  immovably  fixed  to  tbe  oranimn ;  the  lower 
Jaw  contests  of  a  firm  Ixmy  ardi ;  the  occipital 
b<me  rtrikingly  resembles  a  vertebra,  tiie  pari- 
etab  piind^y  enclose  the  brain,  there  are  2 
p^rs  of  ftontau,  and  the  nasals  are  almost  al- 
ways wanting.  The  oervioal  vertebra  are  9, 
If  the  odcHitoid  tHrooess  be  considered  a  distinct 
one,  and  have  no  teansverse  processes:  some 
have  a  oonosve-oonrex  artiemation,  others  a 
eonvex<oottoav&  one  a  bioonoave  (toward  the 
lower  part  of  uie  series),  and  one  a  bkunvex 
0ai  the  mtddle),  giving  eonidderaUe  freedom  of 
motion  In  oertidn  dlreoti<ms  wHhont  the  fleii* 
bUity  of  the  bird's  neck.  Tbe  dorsal  vertetva 
are  11,  of  which  the  first  is  movable,  the  rest 
nnited  into  a  firm  arch  by  the  contfnnons 
growth  of  tbe  spinous  processes ;  the  ribs  ex- 
tmd  from  between  the  vertebra,  being  strong* 
est  where  the  dermal  skeleton  Is  least  devel- 
oped, as  in  trionffst,  spAoiyu,  Ac. ;  the  stemnm 
consists  of  4  pairs  and  one  odd  bone,  varying 
mtioh  in  nze  and  connection,  nnited  to  the  rit» 
by  a  bony  bridge,  the  marginal  plates  being 
dwmal  bones;  the  candsl  vertebra  are  very 
movable,  convex  behind,  concave  before,  and 
without  spinoos  processes.  The  soapnlar  and 
pdvie  arones  are  withdrawn  vnAex  tbe  bony 
roof  of  the  body;  ttie  bcmes  oi  the  shoulder 
are  long,  strs^t,  and  narrow,  tbe  scapula  and 
aeromkm  united  at  ri^t  an^ea,  the  owaooid 
mnniii^  backward  among  the  muscles,  and  the 
9  united  to  form  the  glenoid  cavity;  the  hn- 
mems  is  short,  crooked,  and  tamed  inward; 
the  forearm  and  hand  have  their  transverse  di- 
ameter vertical,  the  ulna  overlying  the  radios, 
80  that  the  Umb  may  be  drawn  back  mider  the 
carapace  by  tho  bending  of  all  the  Joints  in  the 
plane  of  tinb  so^tnla;  the  form  of  the  band 
varies  in  the  different  fiunilies,  according  ss  it 
is  used  for  terrestrial  or  aquatic  locomotion. 
Tbe  pelvic  arch  is  formed  by  8  permanently 
Astinot  biHies,  which  meet  in  the  oo^lrad  osv- 
ibr;  the  bones  of  the  hind  legs  are  Uke  those 
M  the  antoior,  but  the  femur  Is  strai^iter 
than  tiie  hnmerns;  iJure  are  great  diflbroioea 


fta  Ae  relative  dse  of  the  2  pain  <tf  legs  in  the 
SBab^>rderB.  The  oervioal  mnsdes  are  largely 
ddvel<^>ed  fbr  the  purpose  of  darting  forward 
and  retracting  the  neck ;  the  mosdes  of  the 
limbs  sre  much  like  those  of  mammals.  The 
eerebral  hemispberes  are  hollow  and  largw  In 
iwoportion  than  in  other  reptiles,  with  a  gen- 
erally smooth  Barfiu>e;  as  in  other  reptilee  the 
trigeminus  is  the  largest  nerve,  but  in  these  the 
par  vagum  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  others ; 
the  3  swellings  of  the  spinal  oord  tnm  which 
the  nerves  of  the  limbs  arise  are  characteristi- 
eally  large.  There  Is  no  movable  external  ear 
as  in  the  orooodiles,  but  a  tympanic  cavity  and 
memlwane,  the  former  divided  into  S  parts  by 
a  btmy  partition;  the  eyes  are  larger  uid  mne 
movaiile  than  ia  the  loww  r^itiles,  nndlar  to 
fliose  d  birds  in  tbe  lids,  nlotitating  membrane, 
osseous  ftimework  of  cornea,  and  round  pupil : 
a  lachrymal  gland  is  present.  Hearing  ano 
vimon  are  aoute,  but  smell  is  dull,  the  nostrils 
being  used  chiefly  for  their  slow  respiratkm ; 
they  chew  their  food,  and  the  tongue  is 
broad,  thick,  and  flediy,  with  an  acute  sense 
of  touch,  pertiaps  approaching  a  sense  of 
tasto ;  the  tongae  Is  of  use  also  in  the  re^dra* 
tory  proceses  as  they  swallow  air  into  the  lungs. 
The  npper  jaw  always  shuts  over  tbe  lower, 
and  both  are  covered  with  a  peculiar  homy 
sheath ;  the  intestines,  as  in  the  nighn'  elasses, 
are  longest  in  the  herbivorous  fiunjueSi  but  the 
at  the  difiltoent  parts  vary  nludl 
>ntanyspedalreii»eno6  tothefixM;  they 
are  0  times  the  length  itf  the  shield  in  the  om- 
nivorons  red-bellied  terrapin,  and  only  H  In 
the  canUvorous  soft-sh^ed  trionyx ;  the  hver 
and  gall  bladder  are  laree;  spleen  and  pan- 
creas always  present,  the  former  ac^A  and  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  latter,  and  this  to  tbe 
dnodennm ;  the  pancreas  is  lobular  and  irregu- 
lar, and  much  the  largest  in  the  oamivorons 
feeders;  digestion  is  performed  very  slowly, 
and  hunger  can  be  endured  a  long  time.  Bee* 
piration  is  effected  by  swaUowing  air,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immobility  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
asasted,  according  to  AgawnK,  by  the  din* 
pfaragm,  which  is  well  devel<^>ed  in  tbe  order, 
and  by  the  scapular  and  pelvic  muaolea;  the 
longs  are  vtduminons,  most  so  in  the  land  tor^ 
tCHsea;  the  tricmyx  oan  reoi^  half  an  hour  or 
more  under  water,  aerati<A  of  the  blood  in  tiilfi 
and  other  aqnatto  spedee  being  doubtless  partiy 
efiMed,  as  in  frogs,  tbnn^  tbe  naked  sldni 
many  spedes  have  the  power  of  emitting  vocal 
sounds,  independent  of  the  sharp  hiss  which 
they  all  produce;  respiration  is  reduced  or  «i- 
tirely  suspended  in  tbe  hibernating  species,  ao- 
cording  to  the  degree  of  this  state.  The  heart 
is  Just  above  tbe  liver,  between  its  halves;  the 
ventricle  is  dngle,  divided  into  2  cavities  by  an 
Imperfect  partition,  and  gives  rise  both  to  the  3 
aort»  and  the  pulmonary  artery ;  it  beataabout 
10  times  a  minute;  the  Iym[Jiatio  system  la 
greatiy  developed,  2  hearts  near  the  base  d 
tiie  U£l  sendii^  the  lymph  over  the  body.  Tlie 
kUn^  are  oompuatively  small,  flattened  and 
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lobed,  in  the  pelvio  oavit)',  onteide  tiie  perlto- 
nenm;  the  ureters  short,  and  bladder  large; 
th&  ovaries  are  znnoh  like  those  of  birds,  and 
tiie  number  of  eggs  matured  in  a  year  varies  in 
different  members  of  the  order ;  the  cloaca  is 
vei7  lai^e  in  both  sexes ;  all  are  oviparous,  and 
the  agga  are  spberioal,  covered  with  a  hard 
ahell,  and  laid  m  moist  or  dry  groond  or  hot 
•and,  tiie  number  varying  from  4  or  fi  in  the 
land  tortoises  to  more  than  100  in  the  marine 
turtles ;  the  young,  which  app«ar  from  the  egg 
in  from  6  weeks  to  4  months  or  more,  are  gen- 
en^  very  different  in  form  from  ih»  parents; 
t^ve  is  a  hard  toberole  on  the  snont  of  the 
yonxi;  for  breaking  tiiron^  the  shell  of  the 
ffig.  The  growth  is  very  m)w,  and  they  attdu 
t£e  period  of  pnberty  the  latest  of  all  reptiles ; 
very  tenacious  of  life,  they  can  exist  a  long  time 
without  nourishment  and  give  signs  of  vitality, 
aooording  to  Bedi's  experiments,  28  days  after 
decapitation,  bo  great  is  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles;  tiie  same  experimenter  ascertained 
that  a  luid  tortoise  lived  for  6  months,  blindly 
groping  about,  after  the  brain  had  been  en- 
tirely removed ;  tibey  attain  a  great  age,  even 
more  than  a  century.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  the  warm  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  laud 
tartoiaesecmedally  in  Africa,  and  suhidetohie^ 
on  vegetable  snbrtanoes,  thong^  many  aquatio 
qiedes  are  highly  cartdvoroos.  The  marine 
turtles  are  herbivorous,  shy,  sloggish,  and  in- 
fiflbhsive;  the  trionyoes  active,  savage  biters, 
preying  on  fresh  water  shells  and  aqnatic  hx- 
ra;  the  enappers  attack  larger  prey,  and  are 
very  ferocioos ;  the  mnd  tortles  are  camivorons, 
active,  but  not  savage;  the  fresh  water  speaes 
omnivoroos,  timid,  and  inofiennve;  and  the 
land  tortoises  herbivorous,  slow,  and  gentle. 
Genera  among  chelonians  contun  compara- 
tively few  species.  Their  flesh  and  egga  are 
delioioQS,  and  the  shell  of  the  hawk's-bill  turtle 
is  an  important  article  of  commerce ;  their  flesh, 
blood,  aiul  bile,  and  the  ashes  of  the  shell,  en- 
tered largely  into  the  phamutcopoaia  of  the  an- 
cients, and  were  highly  prized  in  various  dls- 
'  eases.  -According  to  classic  mytholoKTt  the  tor- 
toise was  imprisoned  in  its  bony  box  for  having 
preferred  to  remain  at  home  when  the  animals 
were  invited  by  Jupiter  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  Juno ;  fond  of  and  secnre  at  home,  it 
was  condemned  to  carry  its  house  with  it  wher- 
ever it  went ;  the  ancients  accordin^y  made 
it  the  emblem  of  the  domesticity  and  silence 
which  they  considered  becommg  in  their  wives 
and  daughters,  by  whom  its  image  in  various 
substances  was  worn  as  an  ornament ;  Apel- 
lee  painted  and  Phidias  carved  it  under  the 
feet  of  the  goddess  Venus,  by  whom  they  rep- 
resented all  that  was  amiable,  bewitfiEm,  and 
modest  in  the  female  sex.— Ofaelonians  firrt  ag- 
peared  on  euth  in  the  oolitic  p^od,  aooording 
to  Agasinz,  when  neither  genuine  birds  nor 
iHAmmalM  existed;  the  so  called  tortoise  foot* 
prints  in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  devonian 
Btnta  were  undoubtedly  made  by  omstaoeans 
vr  otiier  aittonlates;  aooording  to  Hotg^  im< 


presrf(Hui  of  thdr  shields  first  eoonr  in  the 
Jnra  limestone  and  the  Stonesfidd  oolite,  and 
the  4  types  of  Dom^ril  and  Bibron  togemer: 
they  also  are  found  in  the  tertiary  and  dUnvlu 
depoats.  In  the  dilavium  of  the  Sivalik  hills 
of  the  HimaU^a  range  have  been  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  gigantic  chelonian  (eolomoeAelj/s  aU 
Jm,  OautL  and  Fak.),  which  must  have  been  18 
to  20  feet  in  length;  it  woold  seem  that  its  exist- 
ence was  known  to  the  natives,  as  this  figure 
mters  largely  into  the  old  East  Indiui  cosmog- 
onies, la  geoloi^oal  times  ohehmians  uitted 
in  northern  regicms  of  Europe  and  A^  now  too 
cold  for  them ;  marine  and  fi«ah  water  nwdaa 
also  are  often  found  together,  a  £sQt  ezi^lned 
by  estuary  deposits,  a  more  uniform  constitu- 
tion of  the  early  waters  of  the  globe,  and  a 
mixture  by  sudden  inundations  and  surfaoe 
changes.  The  present  geograpliical  range  of 
chelonians  is  less  extensiTe  tiian  in  the  other 
orders  of  reptiles,  the  marine  turtles  having  the 
n-eatest  and  the  terrestrial  species  theleart; 
tiie  marine  species  are  also  the  largest  with  the 
exception  of  the  Galapagos  tortoise.  Pro£ 
Agassix  makes  2  fannes  of  marine  turties,  one 
of  the  Atiantio,  the  other  of  the  Pacific  and 
Ibdian  oceans,  the  same  4  genera  existing  in 
each,  the  only  difibrenoes  hong  specifio.  He 
makes  S  Ninth  American  ohdonian  &nuB, 
each  having  oharaoteiistio  species:  l,thenorl]i- 
eastem,  from  the  46th  isotherm,  gdng  through 
Kova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada 
West  as  far  as  Lake  Erie  on  the  west,  and  soutii 
to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  2,  the  western, 
from  western  Pennsylvania  to  the  dry  plains  at 
the  foot  of  the  £.  slope  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, north  almost  to  Lake  Superior,  and  south 
to  Tennessee  and  Arkansas ;  8,  the  southern,  from 
the  Atiantio  coast  of  North  Carolina  southward 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexioo,  and  west  to  Tezaa  and 
Arkansas;  4,  the  Hexioan;  and  6,  the  Califor- 
nian&ona.  Chelmians  are  scarce  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  North  America,  as  on  that  of 
westwn  Europe;  there  are  urate  on  the  taUe 
land  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Oalifbmia 
and  the  Rooky  mountains,  and  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  latter  to  the  great  American  ins- 
ert; in  the  Alleghanies  many  species  ascend 
to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  as  the 
Yuvinia  tortoise  and  the  eommon  snapper. 

XETANtJS,  a  spaaoaodic  disease  charactw- 
ized  by  painful,  involuntary,  and  protract 
contraction  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
the  voluntuy  muscles.  As  seen  in  temperate 
dimates,  the  disease  is  almost  invariatily  con- 
sequent upon  a  wound  or  injury ;  but  in  par- 
ticular localities  and  in  hot  climates,  it  m^ 
supervene  without  any  lesion  eithra^  external 
or  intemaL  In  a  certain  number  of  oases^  the 
disease. cwnmences  with  cfaiOs  and  a  feding  vt 
d^oresdw  and  debility,  with  vwtigo  and  sMqt- 
lewness.  At  first  there  is  commonly  a  fbeUng 
of  stiffiiess  and  uneasiness  about  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  jaws,  llie  patient  thinks  he 
has  taken  cold  or  nas  a  sU^^t  rheum«tio  affiBO* 
tion.  £te  finds  he  is  unable  to  a^urate  tiM 
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^nra  to  8D7  distance,  and  more  or  less  gradnaHy 
they  close,  bo  that  he  is  nnsble  to  open  the 
mouth  at  all.  Thia  oonstitntes  tetanus  or  look- 
ed jaw,  and  gives  rise  to  the  oomnum  name  at 
the  (Usease.  As  the  dtoease  advanoes  then  Is 
aimta  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  «- 
taiding  throngb  toward  the  baok;  and  this 
prin,  like  tiie  oontraotiouof  the  volontary  mos- 
oles,  is  aggravated  in  paroaTsms.  Gradnally 
the  large  mosolea  of  the  trank  and  eztremiMes 
beoome  affected.  In  some  oases  all  the  mns- 
des  are  firmly  contracted,  and  the  body  remains 
stiff  and  straight ;  if  a  limb  is  raised,  the  tnmk 
is  raised  with  it.  Ordinarily  the  strong  exten- 
sors of  the  tnmk  and  limbs  are  more  a£feoted 
than  the  flexor  mnsoles,  or  their  superior  power 
overcomes  the  reustance  of  these  latter,  and 
dnring  the  paroxysm  the  body  is  forcibly  curred 
backward,  the  patient  restiag  upon  Ida  handtf 
and  heals  only.  Thia  ootuAStatai  opUthotonot, 
Ooeadonally,  thoagh  it  mnst  be  very  rardy, 
the  body  is  bent  forward,  ooutttntdng  «nprv- 
$AetoMa;  and  sUll  more  rare^  there  is  lateral 
onrvatmre,  forming  pleuro$tAot<moi.  The  mns* 
oles  oonoemed  in  def^lntition  are  early  a&cted, 
ao  that  swallowing  is  rendered  difiBonIt  or  im- 
possible. Later  in  the  coarse  of  the  disease 
ipaanB  of  the  mnscles  of  the  &ce  ocoor.  When 
tab  is  the  case,  the  brow  is  knit,  the  eyes  wide 
open,  fixed  and  staring,  the  nostrils  d^ended, 
and  the  angles  of  the  month  drawn  back,  expos- 
ing the  denohed  teeth ;  this  frightfol  contortion 
is  the  rum  aardonicut.  When  the  disease  has 
once  set  in,  the  mnsoles  affected  are  rarely  at 
any  time  afterward  wholly  relaxed,  almost  al- 
ways some  decree  of  tension  and  spasm  con- 
stantly remaining;  at  intorvals  more  or  lesa 
doeely  approximated  to  eadi  other  aocorffing 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  paroxysms  ocoor 
dnring  which  the  spasm  is  aggravated,  the  mns- 
des  ^ected  beconiing  tense  and  hard  as  boards. 
Dnring  these  parox^ms  the  patient  commonly 
snffers  from  intense  pain  in  the  mnsdes  affect- 
ed, and,  as  was  before  stated,  the  snbstemal 
pain,  dependent  probably  on  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  likewise  a^ravated.  So  violent  are 
the  spasms  that  oases  have  oocnrred  in  which 
the  teeth  have  been  broken,  bones  fVaotnred, 
or  mnsdes  torn  across.  The  spasms  come  on 
even  when  the  patient  is  perfectly  at  rest ;  bnt 
they  are  evidently  exdted  by  the  slightest  at- 
tend at  Tolnnta^  motion,  by  eflforts  at  degln- 
^H&a&f  or  by  moktal  emoaon.  The  patioit's 
mind  is  et^Dmonly  nnaffeoted  throngnont  the 
disease ;  the  bowds  are  apt  to  be  obsdnatdy 
oonstipated,  and  when  evacuations  are  obtained 
they  are  offensive  and  nnnatnral ;  the  breadiing 
and  pnlse  are  qni<^ened,  and  dnring  the  parox- 
ysms the  patient  breaks  out  into  a  sweatC  To- 
ward the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  pnlse 
is  exceedingly  small  and  frequent  and  the  sweat 
«old  and  dammy.  Death  may  oocur  either 
■oddenly  daring  a  paroxysm  or  from  snffooa- 
tion,  the  musdes  of  respiration  becoming  fixed 
and  the  spasm  in  some  instances  probably 
affecting  the  {^ottis.  In  other  cases  Ssitl^  oo- 


onrs  from  exhansldon,  the  patient  being  worn 
out  by  pain,  sleepleasaeas,  and  want  of  nourish- 
ment.—Tetiona  18  an  ttoeediogiy  fatal  diseas^ 
death  taUng  place  in  tlie  lai^  majority  or 
oases,  Post-mntflm  examlnatioa  throws  no 
ligbt  cm  Its  pathology.  In  oasea  aridiv  from 
wounds,  the  nerve  leading  from  the  wound 
shows  evidences  of  inflammation,  being  com- 
monly nd  and  swollen ;  bnt  with  this  exoe^ 
tilon  no  ledons  have  been  found  which  are  oon- 
stuitiy  connected  with  the  disease.  As  was 
before  stated,  tetanus  is  either  idic^athio  or 
traumatic.  Idiopathic  tetanus,  rare  in  temper- 
ate, is  not  uncommon  in  hot  climates;  bnt 
tiiough  heat  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause,  the 
exciting  cause  is  generally  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold.  Borne  other  conditions  beside  mere 
temperature,  however,  must  have  an  inflaenoe 
in  the  production  of  the  disease,  dnoe  it  is  well 
known  that  in  a  part  of  Suffolk  oonnty,  Loos 
island,  it  appears  to  be  almost  endrauo^  ana 
wonnds  aiui  iiOories  are  ezoeedinf^y  apt  to  be 
followed  its  devdopment.  In  tmamatio  tet- 
anus, exposore  to  cola,  particularly  when  the 
body  is  debilitated  by  the  previous  oocnrrenoe 
of  warm  weather,  would  seem  to  be  an  effident 
cause  of  tiie  disease.  Thnsthewonnded  in  the 
battie  of  Dresden,  who  were  exposed  to  cold 
and  wet  just  after  the  battie,  while  the  [pre- 
vious weather  had  been  hot  and  oppressive, 
suffered  'severdy  from  tetanns ;  and  after  thQ 
battie  of  Bantzen,  where  the  wounded  lay  on 
the  fldd  exposed  to  cold  and  rain  during  the 
night,  Larrey  found  more  than  100  A;taoked 
with  tetanns  the  next  morning.  It  would  seem 
that  tetanus  is  more  liaUe  to  follow  punctored 
and  lacerated  than  incised  wounds,  and  that 
womids  of  the  palmar  mrfiHse  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  most  abundantly  sappSied  with  nerrea, 
are  particularly  dangerous ;  but  it  may  follow 
wonnds  of  every  character;  even  thcwe  made 
by  the  knife  of  the  snrgeon  and  the  stroke  of  a 
whip,  the  catting  of  a  com  and  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  have  all  been  followed  by  this  formidft- 
ble  and  &td  disease.  Oases  are  on  record  in 
which  lying-in  women  have  been  seized  by  the 
disease ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  an  instance  in 
which  a  heding  ulow,  caused  by  a  slough  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  appeared 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  fktal  attack.  The 
time  which  elapses  between  tiie  rec^tion  of  the 
fqjnty  and  the  period  of  invadmi-of  the  diseaae 
varies  very  mocih  in  different  oaara.  Imkj 
states  f2iat  during  the  oampaign  in  Egypt  it 
rarely  i^ipeared  bcobre  the  6tli  or  after  tiie  IStJi 
day ;  yet  some  oases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
oame  on  in  a  few  hours,  and  others  in  which  it 
was  ddayed  for  more  than  a  month. — As  we 
have  seen,  tiie  prognons  in  tetanns  is  generally 
unfavorable.  When  the  paroxysms  come  on 
suddenly,  recur  at  short  intervds,  and  increase 
in  violence,  treatment  is  rarely  of  any  avail; 
death  in  snoh  oases  occurs  often  as  early  as  the 
2d,  and  is  rardy  delayed  beyond  the  5th  day. 
When  the  attack  is  less  violent  and  the  inter- 
val between  the  paroxysms  longer,  the  proa- 
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peeto  of  Oe  "patient  ua  bettor,  and  if  lift  ia 
pro^aeted  beyond  the  10th  day  he  vill  fre- 
qoentiy  reooTer.  The  treatment  of  tetanus  ia 
an  onsatiabotoiy  snUeot,  The  severer  oases 
die  under  every  kind  of  treatment,  and  the 
milder  have  recovered  under  a  variety  of  rem- 
edies. The  inhalation  of  chlorofcam  has  been 
strongly  reoommended,  and  where  it  is  well 
borne,  it  mitigates  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient.  Opiiun  has  been  given  in  I^e  and 
repeated  doees;  when  reoonrse  is  had  to  it,  it 
should  be  administered  in  a  liqnid  form,  or 
some  salt  of  morplila  sbonld  be  used.  A  strong 
■olutton  of  tbn  snlpliate  of  mor^^  mi^t  m 
given  by  sabcataneoos  iqfeetion.  wine  md  dia- 
lled ffibits,  with  or  wiuunit  <H)iiuD,  have  been 
given  m  large  quantities,  ana  in  many  easea 
apparently  with  benefit.  The  bowela  shonld 
be  oooasionally  moved  by  active  pargativee. 
Kox  vomica  and  stryohnine  -are  ue  atriotly 
komceopathio  remedies ;  while  oonimn  and  its 
aU:aloid  oonide  are  the  most  perfectly  anta^ 
nistio  medicines,  for  they  cause  a  rapidly  m- 
orea^ng  paralyds,  first  of  the  voluntary  mns- 
eles,  then  of  the  respiratory  mnsoles  of  the 
ehest  and  abdomeUjand  finally  paralysis  of  the 
qtinal  marrow,  as  Van  Praag  calls  it. 

TETRAOHORD  (Gr.  rrrpa,  four,  and  xop^ 
a  string),  in  andent  mnnc,  a  concord,  consist- 
ing of  8  degrees  or  intervals  and  4  tanas  or 
sounds,  of  which  the  highest  is  a  perfect  fourth 
to  the  lowest  Henoe  in  modem  mumo  it  ia 
emnmonly  called  a  fonrtii.  The  Greek  lyre  of 
4  strings  was  freqnentiy  called  a  tetrachord. 

TETZEL,  or  Tezsl,  Johabv,  a  Dominican 
monk  and  preacher  of  indnlgenoea,  bom  in 
Leipsio  (not  at  Pima,  as  is  stated  by  some  wri- 
ters) between  1460  and  1460,  died  there  in  July, 
1619.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
the  university  of  Leipsio,  and  in  1480  entered 
the  order  of  Dominicans.  He  guned  some  ce- 
lebrity as  a  popnlar  preacher,  and  therefore 
was  repeatedly  engaged  to  preaoli  indolgencea 
which  the  pope  had  granted  for  raising  money 
for  religious  purposes.  The  early  Protestant 
biogriqDhen  <xf  Tetzel  aay  that  he  sold  oertifl- 
oates  el  indulgences  withont  requring  previooB 
eonfiution,  and  indolgenees  for  ftatiire  aiiis; 
HuA  he  led  a  vwy  immoral  llib,  and  was  ev<en 
eonvicted  at  Znm^nck  of  adultery ;  bnt  CUJi- 
olio  historians  have  generally  qualified  these 
statements  as  gross  exa^rations,  though  they 
admit  that  he  often  offered  the  indnlgenoea  in 
an  offensive  and  mountebank  way.  In  1616 
Tetzel  commenced  the  publication  of  an  indul- 
gence designed  to  prooore  means  for  the  con- 
straotion  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  receiving  at 
the  same  time  an  appointment  as  inquisitor. 
Never  before  had  the  preaching  of  an  indul- 
gence produced  sudi  a  oommotion.  He  is  said 
to  have  assured  the  people  that  as  soon  as  the 
money  resounded  in  the  chest  the  sins  would  be 
ItM^ven,  and  the  sools  of  the  departed  received 
into  heavw ;  but  Oatholioa,  aa  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  this  ia  oonolnsiv^  refitted  by 
the  Inttnutia  Smtmaria  Saotrdotum  ad  Prm- 


tUemda*  JnaulamtiUUy  prmared  1^  Tetad  in 

1617,  in  which  ne  makes  the  gu^ng  of  an  in- 
dulgence exprestdy  dependeat  upon  repentance 
and  confession.  As  a  delegate  of  the  highest 
ecde^utioal  authorities,  Tetzel  was  gaierally 
received  with  great  pomp,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  met  with  a  powerfiil  and  r^dly  increas- 
ing opposition.  On  Oct  81, 1617,  Luther  post- 
ed tiie  celebrated  96  tiieses  against  the  aboaea 
in  preadii^  indulgences  on  the  door  of  the 
ohnrcb  in  Wittenberg.  Tetzel  pabUoIy  burned 
the  thesee  at  JQterbogk,  and  in  Jan.  1618,  de- 
fended in  a  pnblio  disputaticm  at  the  muver> 
aity  (tf  EVankfort-on^the-Odw'anmnber  cf  anti- 
theses. The  stndents  <tf  Wittenbm,  ia  the&r 
tozn,  bnmed  800  ooides  of  the  antitheses  <tf 
Tetzd.    Tetzel  replied  onoe  mwe,  in  May, 

1618,  by  a  refutation  of  the  sermon  of  Luther 
xm  indulgences  and  grace,  hut  seems  to  Imve 
had  no  longer  any  influence  on  pablic  opinion. 
The  new  papal  nuncio  l^titz,  who  hoped  to 
gain  Luther  back  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
reprimanded  Tetzel  severely,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  wrath  of  the  pope.  So  many  re- 
verses of  fortone  accelerated  the  death  of  Tet- 
zel. Among  the  latest  biographers  oi  Tetzel 
are  Hofi^nazin,  a  Protestant  (Lehmubachreibunfi 
von  Tet»9l,  Leipsio,  1844),  and  Grdne,  a  Roman 
Oatholio^aderboro,  1868). 

TEUOER  (Or.  Tnwpw).  I.  The  first  king 
of  Troy,  son  of  tiie  river  god  Sounander,  by 
the  nymph  Idaa,  after  whom  the  Trojans  are 
sometimes  called  Teuorians.  IL  A  Gredan 
hero  in  the  war  against  Troy,  the  son  of  Tela* 
mon,  king  of  Salunis,  and  Heaione  of  Crete, 
and  a  stepbrotiier  of  Ajax.  He  was  the  beat 
archer  among  the  Greeks ;  but  on  his  return 
from  Troy  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  in 
Sidamis  because  he  had  not  avei^ed  the  death 
of  Ajax  nor  brought  t>ack  his  body.  He  there- 
fore settied  in  the  ialaai  of  Cyprus,  and  found- 
ed there  the  city  of  Salamis. 

TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS,  Obdib  of,  a  pow- 
erftil  military  order  which  originated  during 
the  crusades.  Daring  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1169 
the  Buffuings  of  tiiesoldien  were  so  great,  tbat 
a  oharitiJ^  aode^  for  the  oare  (tf  the  wok  and 
wonnded  was  institnted  by  citizens  of  Bremen 
andLftbeok.  This  was  raued  by  Frederic  Bar- 
baroeaa  to  an  order  of  kni^thood,  the  rule  (tf 
whidi  was  similar  to  tiu^  of  the  tamplwra. 
None  oonld  be  membws  but  men  of  noble  rank. 
The  dress  was  black  with  a  whito  mantie  n^n 
which  was  a  bla^  cross  with  a  silver  edgmg. 
The  order  had  an  elective  grand  master,  who 
first  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  then  when  Palestine 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  Venice,  and 
from  1397  at  Marbnrg.  They  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
knights  also  called  themsdves  "  Brethren  ctf 
tiie  German  House  of  our  Lady  of  Jemsalem." 
Called  to  the  work  of  evangeming  the  heathen 
Pnudans  by  force  of  anna,  the  oraer  laid  early 
In  tiie  18th  eei^nry  tlie  foundation  of  its  ftature 
Boatneas  by  the  acqointion  of  Cnko.  Trom 
vd»  point  they  extended  their  oooqaesta  over 
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fhe  duchies  of  Frnssift,  Oonrland,  and  Livonia, 
exterminating  the  vugaa  inhabitants  vith  fire 
and  Bword.  In  1809  the  grand  master  fixed 
his  seat  at  Marieabarg.  Possessing  the  richest 
and  most  commercial  provinces  of  the  north, 
the  order  Isecame  ezceedhglj  powei^;  and 
at  the  banning  of  the  16th  centnry,  when  it 
had  reached  its  greatest  prosperity,  its  terri- 
tory extended  from  the  Oder  to  uie  golf  of 
flnland,  and  its  yeariy  revenne  was  estimated 
at  800,000  marks.  Nobles  firom  all  parts  of 
£arope  floOked  to  its  banner,  and  Henry  IV. 
of  England,  when  earl  of  Derby,  fooght  under 
U  in  1890.  Internal  dissennons,  honry,  and 
lu^nst  and  oppreadre  acts  threatened  its  de- 
dine  from  tlus  period,  and  a  conflict  with  the 
Polish  Ungshastoiwd  it.  In  the  battle  of  Grbn- 
wald  or  Tannenhei^  in  1410  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  Xadislaa  Jariello ;  and  after  a  sub- 
sequent long  trarwlth  Oasimir  IV.,  West  Pnts- 
da  was  ^vea  np  to  Poland,  and  for  East  Pms- 
sia  they  were  conipelled  to  do  homage.  A  war 
to  regain  tiieir  independence  deprived  them  of 
East  Pmssia,  which  in  1626  was  presented  by 
Sigiamnnd  I.  of  Poland  to  the  grand  master,  the 
maigrave  Albert  of  Brandenborg,  as  a  hered 
itary  dnchy.  The  order  was  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  In 
1637  the  grand  master  fixed  his  seat  at  Meigent- 
faeim  in  Swabia,  became  a  spiritnal  prince  of 
tlie  German  empire,  and  liad  under  him  11 
Tffo^ncea  dividea  into  eommanderies,  compris- 
tog  850  square  miles  with  88,000  inhabitants. 
In  1805  the  peace  of  Presbnrg  gave  to  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  the  rights,  revenues,  and  pos- 
sessions of  grand  master  of  the  Teutomc  or- 
der ;  but  la  the  campaign  of  1809  Napoleon 
while  at  Ratiabon  abolished  the  order  on  April 
24,  its  widely  scattered  territory  falling  to  the 
princes  in  whose  dominions  it  was. 

TEUTONS  (Lat.  Teutonea  or  Tmtoni)^  a 
powerful  people  of  ancient  Germany,  who 
probably  dwelt  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cimbri,  together 
with  whom  they  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
Roman  repubHo  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century 
B.  0.,  when  they  were  annihilated  by  Harius. 
(Bee  Onram.)  The  name  Teutons  is  also  ap- 
plied  to  the  ancient  G^ermans  in  ^nerd,  whose 
langoage,  the  parent  of  Uie  modern  German, 
tiie  Dutch  and  kindred  dialects,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  therefore  called  the  Teutonic  (Ger. 
Teutach  or  DmUcTi).  The  latter  term  is  also 
used  (a^jectively)  of  the  Germed  race  in  a 
limited  sense,  embracing  the  Germans,  Dutch, 
Frisians,  Flemings,  Swiss,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  in  a  wider  sense  in- 
duding  also  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danee, 
and  Icelanders.  Accounts  of  all  the  Tentonic 
nations  and  languages  are  given  in  this  work 
nnder  their  respective  heads. 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  S.  W.  states  of  the 
American  Union,  the  18th  admitted  nnder 
the  fedwal  constitution,  dtnated  between  lat 
SB"  50*  and  86"  80'  N.  and  lou.  98<*  80*  and 
lOTW.;  extreme  length  from  8.  £.  to  N.  ir., 


more  than  800 bl;  greatest  Iveed&flKanE. to 
W.,  about  750  m.;  area  estimated  at  887,004 
sq.  m.  or  169,00^660  acres.  It  is  the  hu^est 
state  in  the  Union,  and  has  a  territory  nearhr 
6  times  as  great  as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico,  the  bidian  ter- 
ritory, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bed 
river,  and  Arkansas;  E.  by  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
separated  in  part  by  the  Sabine ;  S.  E.  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexioo ;  and  8.  W.  and  W.  by  Memoo 
and  New  Mexico.  It  is  divided  into  154  comi- 
ties, vir.  i  Anderson,  Angelica,  Archer,  Atta* 
eosta,  Austin,  Bandera,  Bastrop,  Baylor,  Bee, 
Bell,  Bexar,  Blanco,  Bosque,  Bowie,  Braaoria, 
BrasoB,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burleson,  Burnett, 
Oalahan,  Oddwell,  Oalhoun,  Otamenm,  Cms, 
Ohftjnbers,  Ohen^ee,  day,  Coleman,  Odilin, 
Oolorado,  Oomal,  Otmianche,  Cobchos,  Cook, 
Coryell,  Cnllooh,  Dallas,  Dawson,  Denton,  De 
Witt,  Dimmitt,  Duval,  Easthmd,  Edwards,  El- 
lis, El  Paso^Enoinal,  Erath,  Falls,  Fannin,  Fay- 
ette, Fort  Bend,  lEVeeetone,  Frio,  Galveston, 
Gillespie,  Goliad,  Gonziles,  Grayson,  Grimes, 
Guadalupe,  Hamilton,  Hardeman,  Hardin,  Har- 
ris, Harmon,  Haskel^  Hays,  Henderson,  Hi- 
dalgo, Hill,  Hopkins,  EouMon,  Hunt;  Jack, 
Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefrerson,  Johnson,  Jonee, 
Eames,  Kaim^an,  Kemble,  Eerr,  Kinney, 
Knox,  Lamar,  Lampasas,  La  Salle,  Lavaca, 
Leon,  Uberty,  limestoM,  liveoafc,  Llano, 
l^xLfoman,  UclCullen,  Hadisoo,  ICarion,  tf ason, 
Ifistagorda,  Ibvwick,  Medina,  Menard,  Milam, 
Montague,  Montgome^,  Nacogdoches,  Navar- 
ro, Newton,  Nueceik^ Orange,  Palo  Pinto,  Pa- 
nola, Parker,  Polk,  Premdio,  Bed  Biver, 
gio,  Robertson,  Runnells,  Busk,  Sabine,  San 
AngQstine,  San  Palrido,  San  Saba,  ^ackel- 
ford,  Shelby,  Smith,  Starr,  Tarrant,  Taylor, 
Throckmorton,  Titus,  Travis,  Trinity,  Tvler, 
Upshur,  Uvalde,  Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  Walker, 
WaBhington,  Webb,  Wharton,  Wichita,  Wil- 
branger,  Williamson,  Wise,  Wood,  Young,  Za- 

Sata,  and  Zavalla.  There  are  no  large  dties 
I  the  state;  the  principal  towns  are:  Austin, 
the  cai^tal;  San  Antomo,  the  laigest  town  <d 
western  Texas;  Galveston,  the  latest  eom- 
merdal  port  of  the  state;  New  BrannMs,  the 
largest  of  the  German  settlemmtB ;  HouBtm, 
MushaU,  Victcaia,  Frederiosburg,  Corpus 
Chiisti,  Indianola,  Nacogdoches,  Castrovule, 
PsJes^e,  Eagle  Pass,  Lavaca,  Richmond,  ana 
Bush.  Ihe  following  table  adiibits  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  at  different  periods,  esti- 
mated except  for  the  U.  S.  oensoa  years  1860 
and  1860: 
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Of  the  white  population  hi  16S0,  84,888  were 
males  and  60,M7  ftondes;     the  free  colored, 
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Sll  malee  and  IM  femalee;  and  of  the  dATOs, 
38,700  males  and  89,461  females.  The  deDsit;- 
of  popolotioa  the  same  year  was  .89  to  the 
square  mile.  The  whites  and  free  colored 
oconpied  27,98S  dwellings,  and  constitnted 
S8,877  fiunilies.  The  nomber  of  deaf  and 
domb  was  69,  of  blind  78,  of  insane  87,  and 
of  idiots  104.  Births  (of  white  and  free  col- 
ored), 4,766;  msrria^  S,283;  deaths,  2,219; 
total  deaths  0nolnding  slaTOs),  8,096.  Ages 
at  tiie  total  popolatkm:  under  1  year,  6,194; 
1  and  under  6  years,  80,694 ;  6  and  under  10, 
8S,640;  10  and  under  15,  26,089;  15  and  on- 
der  20,  22,668;  20  and  under  80,  40,107  ;  80 
and  under  40,  26,096  ;  40  and  under  60, 14,- 
969;  60  and  under  60,  7,819 ;  60  and  under 
70,  3,791 ;  70  and  under  80,  798  ;  80  and  under 
00,  821 ;  90  and  under  100,  49 ;  over  100,  89 ; 
and  214  unknown.  Of  the  white  and  free 
ec^ored  popalation,  49,160  were  bom  in  the 
Btate,  and  87,898  in  other  states  of  the  Union, 
making  187,068  of  Amerioan  birth,  while  17,- 
878  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom  2,688  (Ire- 
land 1,4081,  Germany  8,277,  Norway  105, 
Bwitzerland  184,  France  647,  British  America 
187,  and  Mexico  4,459.  The  occupations  of 
^,866  free  males  orer  16  years  of  age  in 
1860  were  as  follows:  oommeroe,  trade,  man- 
ubotnrea,  mechanic  arts,  and  mmin^  7,327 ; 
agriculture,  26,299;  labor  not  agricultural, 
6^194;  army,  684;  sea  and  liver  navigation, 
881 ;  law,  medicine^  and  divinity,  1,868 ;  other 
pursuits  requiring  edncation,  999;  govern- 
ment civil  service,  677;  other  occapatirau, 
90.  The  number  of  slaveholders  in  1850  was 
7,747,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  1,985 ;  of  1  and 
under  S  slaves,  2,640  ;  6  and  under  10,  1,585 ; 
10  and  under  20,  1,121 ;  20  and  under  60, 
874;  60  and  under  100,  82;  100  and  under 
200,  9  ;  200  and  under  800,  1.  The  federal 
representative  population  of  Texas  in  1660  was 
629,972,  entitling  the  state  to  4  representatives 
in  the  next  congress. — ;The  coast  of  Texas,  like 
that  of  North  Oarolina,  ia  bordered  with  a  chun 
of  low  sand  islands,  formed  from  the  deports  of 
tiw  IGsnsdppi  and  t^iher  rivers,  betwem  which 
tod  tlu  mainland  lie  a  series  of  bays,  sounds, 
and  lagoons;  the  mo«t  important  of  these,  com- 
mencing at  the  N.  K,  are  Galveston,  Matagor- 
da, ^>mtu  Santo,  Annsas,  and  Corpus  Ohrieti 
bays,  and  the  Lag  ana  del  Madre.  Galveston 
bi^is  the  largest,  and  has  the  best  entrance,  its 
inlet  having  12  feet  of  water,  while  in  good  an- 
chorage just  outside  there  is  24  feet;  it  extends 
iulandfrom  the  golf  of  Mexico  86  m.  Matagor- 
da bay,  60  m.  long  by  6  to  10  wide,  and  Laj^a 
del  ludre,  90  m.  long  by  8  to  6  wide,  are  prop- 
erly sounds,  and  run  parallel  with  the  shore. 
The  entrance  of  Matagorda  bay,  which  is  rap- 
idly filling  up,  has  omy  7  feet  of  water;  and 
San  Lnis  inlet,  the  entrance  to  West  bay,  a 
sound  eonnectittg  with  Galveston  bay,  has  but 
6  feet.  Aransas  b^  is  26  m.  long  from  N.  E. 
to  &  V.  and  about  18  m.  wide,  and  Oopano 
bi^,  a  sotmd  aptmiag  into  it,  is  80  m.  long  by 


8  wide ;  Corpus  Ohristi  bay  is  40  m.  long  by 
20  wide,  and  Espiritu  Santo  20  by  10 ;  the  en- 
trance to  all  these  is  mudi  obstructed  by  the 
bars  at  the  inlets.  The  state  is  generally  well 
watered.  The  Kio  Grande,  whose  sources  are 
far  up  in  the  Rocky  mounttuns,  on  the  con- 
fines of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  territories, 
forms  its  8.  W.  boundary;  and  proceeding 
northward  along  the  coast,  we  find  the  Nueces, 
San  Antonio,  Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Brazos, 
San  Jacinto,  Trinity,  Neches,  and  Sabine,  the 
last  forming  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  The  Bed  tivet  is  tiie  boundary  be- 
tween Texas  and  the  Indian  territory  throu^ 
the  entire  extoit  to  which  they  are  conter- 
minoos ;  and  the  Canadian,  a  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  cix>aBes  the  northern  portion.  The 
Bio  Peoos,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Bio  Grand^ 
dnuns  the  table  lands  of  western  Texas ;  and 
the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  rirors  we  have 
named,  some  of  which  are  themselves  consid- 
erable streams,  give  all  of  the  state,  except  the 
Llano  Estacado,  a  sufBciency  of  running  water. 
The  Sabine  Ib  navigable  for  160  m. ;  the  Trini- 
ty for  850  m.  or  more  in  the  season  of  high 
water;  the  San  Jacinto,  50;  the  Brazos,  800: 
the  Noeces,  100;  the  Bio  Grande,  400;  and 
the  Bed  river  for  nearly  its  whole  course  on 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  state,  though  obstruct- 
ed somewhat  by  shifUng  sanos  tot  a  put  of 
distance.  The  only  lake  of  importance  in  the 
state  is  the  Sabine,  which  is  rather  a  bayou, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  Sabine  river. 
Li  the  south,  occupying  a  part  of  Nueces  and 
Cameron  counties,  is  the  bed  of  an  extensive 
salt  laMon,  now  dry,  connected  with  the  Lagn- 
na  del  Madre,  where  considerable  quantitieB  of 
salt  lie  on  the  ^und. — There  are  no  moun- 
tains of  great  height  in  Texas.  The  S.  and  S.  E. 
portion  of  the  state  along  the  coast  Is  level  and 
of  very  little  elevation ;  the  middle  belt  is  un- 
dulating ;  while  the  N.  and  N.  W.  is  mostly  an 
elevated  table  land,  descending  gradually  from 
the  snow-capped  Sierra  Madre  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  From  this  table  land,  whidi 
comprises  a  small  portion  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can desert,  and  about  three  fourths  of  the  Llano 
Estacado  or  Staked  Plxdn,*  and  varies  in  alti- 
tude from  8,600  to  8,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
ridges  of  low,  broken  mountun  chains  stretch 
Bouthwu^  taking  the  names  of  the  Oi^n, 
Waco,  and  Guadalupe  mountuns.  The  last 
named  divide  in  the  Presidio  district  into 
two  ranges,  one  following  the  course  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  the  other  Uiat  of  the  Bio  Pecos, 
while  between  them  extends  a  plateau  about 

*  The  Llano  Eatecttdo  ta  an  elerated  plain  lying  b«tvean 
tb«  Bio  Pecoe  In  New  Mexico  and  Uie  bead  -wtlm  of  tU 
BiuoA,  B«d  river,  and  Big  Wichita  fn  Texas.  It  U  from 
8,000  to  4,000  feet  abore  the  wa  level,  and  baa  do  trees  or 
ahmbs  except  klong  the  Immediate  marglos  of  the  >trMiii% 
and  seTer  extending  100  yarda  ftvm  them.  During  the  ralna 
a  Bcao^  herbage  apringa  op,  bnt  aoon  beoomee  irj  and  allbrda 
Uttle  nutriment  It  proves  an  effective  barrier  to  the  pro;- 
Teas  of  Ote  bnflUo,  which  woeld  otherwtae  deeoend  In  vaat 
hud*  vpon  the  lower  and  more  fertile  pbins  of  westeni  TexaSi 
The  gorernment  In  lS86-'<  made  hhim  experiments  tn  sink* 
iBg  artssUn  wsDs  aloncthe  ^itay  with  •  Tfav  to  t^siiliif  a 
■bolter  nmte  ta  the  &W. 
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SjBOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bio  Grande. 
TiM  highest  sninmitB  of  these  moantuns  do  not 
rise  above  8,000  feet  The  Waco  and  Or^ 
monntainfl  are  parallel  or  nearlT  parallel  with 
these,  and  lie  between  the  Bio  Fecos  and  the 
Oolorado.  East  of  the  latter  river  is  a  lower 
range,  mmiing  from  N.  to  8.,  called  the  Oolorado 
monntains ;  and  between  these  and  the  Brazos 
are  a  sncoession  of  ohains  of  hills,  with  an  oc- 
oasional  enmmit  of  somewhat  greattf  elevation, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Oaddo  aod  Coman- 
che peaks.  Pilot  Enob,  and  Santa  Anna  momi- 
ttlba.  Between  the  npper  waters  cS  the  Oolo- 
rado and  BracoB  is  a  large  tract  ot  timbered 
land  known  as  the  "mezqmte  timber,"  and 
between  the  npper  Brazos  and  TrinitT'  a  long 
tract  from  6  to  80  m.  in  width,  extending  from 
Oaddo  peak  in  Johnson  oo.  to  the  Canadian 
river  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  called  the 
Oross  Timbers.  In  the  central  belt  the  river 
bottoms  are  a  rich  allnvimn  from  8  to  20  m. 
in  width,  and  nsaally  covered  with  heavy  tim- 
ber, while  the  pr^ries  extend  back  from  the 
river  badn.  The  elevated  plains' of  the  N.  W. 
have  no  timber  except  where  a  stream  forces 
its  way  to  the  sorf^  toward  their  lower  or 
8.  border,  and  very  little  herbage  except  after 
tile  rains,  when  for  a  brief  season  a  short  stont- 
ed  grass  springs  up,  but  soon  dries  tip  and  af- 
fords little  pasturage. — Texas,  like  the  states 
along  the  Atlantic,  presents  geological  forma- 
tions of  inereadng  age  on  passing  from  the 
eoast  to  the  interior.  The  comitry  In  this 
Erection  becomes  sncceBsively  higher,  and 
ranges  of  hills  are  passed  over,  the  coarse  of 
which  is  in  general  parallel  with  the  coast  line. 
The  general  direction  of  the  streams  is  across 
these  ranges  tow^  the  golf  of  Mexico.  The 
coimties  ^ong  and  near  t£e  golf  are  fbrmed  of 
allnvial  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Loninana  this  formation  extends  as 
&r  into  the  interior  as  the  81st  parallel  of  N. 
latitude.  The  margin  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
tertiary  strata  is  marked  by  hills  and  rolling 
lands,  which  extend  from  the  N.  E.  toward  the 
8.  W.,  throngh  Jasper,  Tjlet,  Polk,  Hont^pim- 
ery,  Aostin,  and  Oclorsdo  cos.  Near  the  ooask 
at  Corpus  Ohristi,  the  tertiary  beds  were  met 
with  very  near  the  sorfliice  in  the  arterian  bot^ 
ings.  There  is  little  of  ^ological  interest  or 
importance  in  the  sandy  district,  except  in  Har- 
din CO.,  where  Dr.  Shmnard,  the  state  geolo- 
gist, reports  the  occurrence  of  petrolenm  upon 
the  sor&oe  of  some  remarkable  acid  spnngs 
ac^acent  to  Sonr  lake.  For  some  distance 
aronnd  these  springs  the  earth  is  said  to  be  so 
charged  with  bitnmen  as  to  be  employed  for 
purposes  of  illamination,  and  to  some  extent  as 
a  fiieL  The  tertiary  belt  extends  nearly  to  the 
K.  E.  comer  of  the  state,  and  oocnpies  many 
of  the  middle  connties  in  its  range  8.  W.  The 
several  gronps  of  the  formation  aboimd  in  fos- 
nls  of  great  variety,  and  afficnrd  fori^zlDg  marls 
and  gypsoms,  and  also  eztenidTe  beds  of  brown 
«oal  or  lignite.  Some  of  the  last,  examined  by 
I^,  Shmnard  in  Bnsk  eo.,  are  frcon  6  taiohes  to 


8  ht^  thick,  and  are  associated  with  bitmninons 
i^ea,  fire  and  potters'  clay,  sandstones,  im- 
pure limestones,  and  iron  ore.  The  lignite 
sometimes  preswves  the  woody  fibre,  and 
sometimes  it  is  of  a  dnll  shining  black,  very 
compact  in  texture,  with  no  trace  of  organic 
stracture.  It  is  likely  to  be  of  some  value 
throughout  the  middle  portion  of  the  state  as 
a  fael,  and  perhaps  for  the  manu&otnre  of  illu- 
minating gas.  The  same  formation  also  con- 
tains large  bodies  of  hematite ;  and  in  Cass  co., 
on  the  borders  of  Louisiana,  this  ore  has  been 
nsed  fiv  some  years  to  fsa^ly  a  blast  fhmaoe^ 
which  la  the  only  (me  in  the  state.  Bimilw 
<»es  are  si^  to  be  very  abondant  in  Bnsk^ 
Oherokee,  and  Naoogdoohea  cos.  Beyond  the 
tertiary  region  is  a  wide  belt  oooaided  by  the 
cretaceous  formations,  consisting  ci  beds  ni 
limestone,  sandstone,  days,  and  mail  Most 
of  the  strata  abound  in  the  fossils  common  to 
this  group,  and  the  prevalence  of  calcareous 
matters  insures  great  fertUit?  to  the  soils  of 
this  region  and  to  those  of  the  valleys  in  the 
tertiary  district  below.  The  western  margin 
of  the  formation  is  as  far  back  as  (^yson  oo. 
on  the  Bed  river.  To  the  S.  it  Is  met  with  as 
&r  W.  as  the  coimties  of  Johnson,  Bosque, 
Ooryell,  Bninet  &c.  Beyond  tiiis  ngUfa  to- 
ward tlM  N.  w.  the  ooal  measures  are  met 
with.  Totmg  and  Boehanan  cos.  lie  in  tii^ 
range,  and  as  many  as  4  distinct  coal  seams 
have  here  beoi  rec(^;nized,  varying  fe<m  6 
inches  to  6  feet,  and  presenting  an  aggr^^ate 
thickness  <tf  8  or  9  feet  Hie  ooal  beds  rest  tm. 
fire  elay,  and  have  their  nsual  aooompaniments 
of  shales,  sandstones,  oonglomer^es,  hmestones, 
aivillaoeoDS  iron  ores,  &c.  The  shales  oontidn 
a  large  amount  of  gypsum,  some  of  it  in  large 
and  beautiM  crystals  of  selenite.  The  ooal 
formation  is  supposed  to  extend  northward  into 
Baylor,  Archer,  and  Clay  cos.,  and  southward 
in  the  direction  of  San  Saba  oo.,  and  thence 
probal^  to  the  extreme  western  put  of  the 
state,  comprifling  an  area  of  about  6,000  sq.  m. 
The  ooal  is  bitnmfnon^  and  resembles  in  qnall- 
tf  Hiat  of  lOssonrl,  Eansas,  and  Iowa.  The 
formations  in  the  K.  W.  oonnties  are  paltsozcde 
strata  abounding  in  beds  of  gypsum.  In  Bay- 
lor and  Enox  cos.,  between  tiie  Brazos  river 
and  the  Big  Wichita,  are  hills  nearly  700  feet 
high  composed  almost  mtirely  of  this  materiaL 
It  is  nsD^y  pure  white,  more  or  less  granular, 
and  is  also  sometimes  fibrous,  sometimes  a  com- 
pact alabaster,  and  sometimes  orystaUised  as 
selenite.  The  azoic  rocks  appear  to  be  met 
with  in  but  few  localities  m  the  state.  A 
rather  «oar8e  red  granite  is  described  as  occu- 
pying a  considerable  portion  of  Burnet  co.  in 
the  region  of  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  a 
beautmil  variegti«d  limestone  of  fine  texture, 
which  forms  a  handsome  marbl^and  is  per^ 
hi^  a  metamorpfaio  rock,  is  also  found  In  the 
same  vidi^.  It  is  reoentiy  reported  that 
ssltpetre  is  foond  in  o<nuid««ble  quantity  in 
the  mneetone  caves  of  this  county,  and  collected 
for  the  nunn&otnre  of  gaiuowwr.  Jn  Usno 
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eo.,  a^Jofai^i  KoeUBio  oreB  «•  met  with,  88  the 
mwjMate  of  lead,  which  also  seems  to  indioaCe 
metaiKorphie  aetion.  Bpecimeiis  of  lead  and 
copper  ores  hare  been  broog^t  from  the  west- 
ern and  northern  COS.,  bnt  no  evidenoe  is  afforded 
of  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits.  The  lead 
ores  are  fonnd  to  be  more  or  less  argentiferoas. 
— ^The  soil  of  Texas  is  characterized  in  general 
by  great  fertility.  The  river  bottoms  are  nn- 
snrpassed  in  this  respect  by  those  of  any  state 
of  the  Uidon.  There  are  8  or  4  varietieB  of 
soil,  each  well  adapted  to  certain  crops.  The 
stiff  black  soU  «f12ie  river  bottoms  is  fittest  for 
SQgar  and  cotton,  thongh  Uie  lattw  grows  well 
on  the  prunes  and  nplands;  tlie  flirar  black  w 
ohocolate-oolored  soil  of  the  pr^e  lands  jielda 
abundant  crops  of  com  and  uie  cereals,  and  the 
lighter  oopper-colored  soil  of  the  uplands  is  ad- 
mirable for  the  grasses  aod  fimits ;  while  the 
fine  silt  of  the  islands  prodnoes  the  best  sea 
island  cotton  known.  The  soil  of  the  desert 
traots  of  the  N.  W.  is  sandy  and  diarged  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  other  alkalies ;  but  e^ea 
this,  wherever  it  can  be  irrig^ed,  produces 
moderately  grass  6dA  herbage.— The  climate  of 
the  state  is  remar^bly  salnbrious,  and  tiiongh 
sufficiently  warm  for  the  production  of  most  of 
the  semi-tropical  and  some  of  the  tropical  fi-oits, 
te  is  less  enervating  and  more  free  from  mala" 
rions  diseues  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  golf 
stateSk  This  is  dne  mainly  to  two  causes :  the 
moirt  and  warm  8.  E.  or  S.  wind  which  prevails 
along  the  coast  and  blows  far  inland,  warmed 
thongh  not  heated  the  wattfs  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  which  are  divided  at  Oape  San  Antonio 
by  the  colder  current  that  elsewhere  underlies 
them,  and  which  gives  to  the  nights  a  delicious 
and  healthfU  coolness,  and  tempers  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  and  the  northers,  cool,  dry  winds,  which 
sweep  over  the  Sierra  Uadre,  leaving  lUI  their 
moistore  on  its  K.  nde,  but  producing  a  decided 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  a  sensation  of 
cold,  from  the  evaporation  of  perspiration, 
mowi  below  tiiat  inuoated  by  the  thermmie- 
ter.  The  northers  occur  from  October  to 
Hay  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  «HftpVfbWg 
in  mtouity  and  duration  in  April  and  H^^;  in 
western  Xucas  they  rarely  last  more  than  8 
days^  whOe  at  Vera  Oma  t^ey  often  contbme 
20.  Vxej  produce  a  smooth  sea  on  the  coast 
of  eastern  Texa&  blowing  directly  seaward; 
but  In  western  Texas,  from  the  aoutiiward 
trend  of  the  coast,  they  blow  parallel  to  it,  and 
prodaoe  a  sea  which  no  vessd  can  ride  out  at 
andior.  They  are  experienced,  with  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  over  nearly  the  whole 
state ;  bat  the  tract  £.  of  the  96th  meridian 
to  ita  intersection  with  the  Trinity,  and  thence 
8.  E.  to  the  month  of  the  Sabine,  and  that 
IS,  "V.  from  the  Feces,  may  perh^s  be  except- 
ed. No  oases  of  ^thitis  ori^ate  witiiia  tiie 
bounds  of  the  norwra,  but  nervous,  rheumatic, 
and  gouty  persons  suffer  Severely  during  tiidr 
prevalmce.  The  norther  is  in  some  renwota 
nnpleaaant,  but  it  is  uiA  to  make  the  danate 
rnnoh  more  healthy,  and  the  idr  man  pore. 


"With  reference  to  the  £idl  of  rain,  tiie  state  may 
be  divided  into  8  regions.  The  belt  of  abun- 
dant raios  lies  between  the  Sabine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Brazos ;  the  region  of  moderate 
rains  between  that  river  and  Matagorda  bay: 
and  the  dry  region  betwew  Matagorda  bay  and 
the  Bio  Grande.  In  this  dry  region  not  only 
do  the  northers  have  a  greater  range  and  more 
effectuallyvbsorb  moistore,  but  the  B.  £.  wind, 
or  rather  here  the  S.  S.  E.  wind,  is  drier,  from 
traverung  more  land  before  it  reaches  tiik  pw- 
tion  of  Texas.  Thongh  situated  so  near  the 
Vest  Indies,  where  tornadoes  and  hoirioanes 
are  so  ccmunon,  Texas  is  never  vidted  by  tium. 
BmAcaoM  nevw  pass  tiie  boondariea  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  which  off  Galveeton  is  20  m.  from 
land.  Inl868  the  &U  of  rain  at  the  Texas  mili- 
tary institute,  in  Fayette  co.,  was  87.74  inches; 
in  1809,  80.86.  In  1668,  at  a  point  16  m.  £.  of 
Austin,  it  was  82.78  inches.  The  moutlis  q{ 
greatest  rain  in  Fayette  co.  were  Jane,  January, 
May,  ^nd  December ;  near  Austin,  March,  Hay, 
September,  and  October.  The  highest  mean 
of  temperature  for  a  month  in  both  places  was 
in  Augosl^  81.29°  and  81.10"  respectively;  and 
the  lowest  was  in  February  ta  Fayette  co., 
61.04",  and  in  November  near  Austin,  49.06°. 
31ie  annual  mean  was  66.16°  in  the  former,  and 
•6.42'  in  the  latter.  In  1869,  in  Fayette  co.. 
the  highest  mean  was  in  Angnsfe,  84^90*',  and 
the  lowest  in  December,  48";  the  annual  mean 
was  68.04°,  and  of  the  wet  bulb  68.62°.  The 
week  from  Deo.  2  to  8, 1869,  was  tiie  coldest 
ever  known  in  Texas;  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  week  was  29°.  Oom  planting  usu- 
ally commences  about  the  middle  of  Febroary, 
and  grain  is  harvested  in  the  latter  part  of  Hay, 
and  Indian  oom  in  July.  Ootton  picking  oom- 
menoes  abont  July  10,  and  continues  to  Deo.  1. 
The  mouths  of  July,  August,  and  September 
are  usually  very  dry ;  often  not  an  inch  of  rain 
falls  in  the  8  months.-r-The  vegetable  produO' 
tions  of  Texas  are  more  vaiied.than  those  of 
any  otiier  state  of  the  Unitm,  the  reaalt  of  the 
great  variety  of  temperatnre  and  soil  included 
in  it  The  forest  trees  of  the  8.  and  B.  £.  are 
the  liv«  oak  and  other  spedes  of  oak,  the  cedar, 
pine,  palmetto,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  pecan, 
mulbwry,  cyiareas,  elm,  ^camore,  oott<m- 
wood,  and  Osage  orange,  which  grows  to  great 
dze.  Further  N.,  hi  that  singatar  forest  wall 
already  mentioned,  the  Cross  Umbers,  which 
separate  the  dry  and  barren  prairies  of  the  K. 
W.  from  the  fertile  plains  of  the  £.,  the  post 
oak  md  blaokjack  are  the  principal  trees,  and 
stand  so  far  ^art  as  to  pennit  wagons  to  pus 
between  them  in  uiy  direction.  West  of  this, 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  6  counties,  is 
a  vast  mezqnite  forest.  The  mezquite  is  one 
of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Texas,  of  the  acacia 
tribe.  It  is  seldom  more  than  6  inches  in  di^ 
ameter,  and  fivm  20  to  80  fbet  in  htiAt,  Its 
fruit  is  a  smooth  flat  pod  eontdning  20  seeds. 
SVom  ita  baA  exodea  a  gum  resembling  gum 
arable.  (See  Qvu,  voL  vBi.  p.  669.)  Tba  te» 
tree,  and  the  m^al,  on  whtoh  the  eochineal 
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Imeot  fee^  are  also  natives  ctf  Texts :  the 
agave  and  nnmerous  flpeciefl  of  oacti  are 
i^oudant  W.  of  the  Kneoes.  The  fruit  trees 
are  numeronB.  The  peaoh,  of  snperior  size 
and  flavor,  the  nectarine,  the  qidnoe,  fig,  plnm, 
orange,  melon,  lime,  molberry,  and  crab  ap- 
ple are  fonnd  in  most  parts  ctf  the  state ;  and 
the  vine  yieWa  loscdona  grapes,  and  snne  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  mannfu^ore  of  wine.  Ubdj 
kinds  of  berries  also  are  fonnd  in  the  river  ba- 
ibu  and  forests.  The  vanilla  and  oarenne  pep- 
per are  grown  in  large  qnanti^cL  The  flowers 
of  Texas  are  of  great  Ixuintj  and  grow  in  won- 
derftal  profusion.  ICimosas,  wax  plants,  cardi- 
nal flowers,  tmmpet  flowwa,  lilies  of  nnmber- 
lees  varieties,  geraniums,  asters,  dahlias,  and 
manj  other  flowers  cultivated  at  the  northf 
here  grow  wild.  The  npland  variety  of  cotton 
matoree  and  yields  abnndantly  in  all  puts  of 
the  state  below  lat.  81°  N.,  and  the  sea  island 
yields  as  flne  a  quality  and  larger  crops  ttian  in 
Booth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  on  the  islands  of 
the  coast  In  Texas  the  cotton  crop,  on  ao- 
ooont  of  the  temperate  character  <tf  the  dimate, 
Ota  be  oaltintea  to  great  adrantaffe  by  small 
ftrmrn  who  perf<am  tiidr  own  IbIkv,  and  in 
-western  Toas  (that  portion  of  the  state  W.  of 
the  Trinit?)  lurge  qnantities  are  thus  prodnced 
withoQt  skve  labor.  Sogar  is  made  from  the 
sogar  cane  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Brazos 
river,  of  qoality  fblly  equal  to  the  best  Lonis- 
iana,  and  also  from  the  sorghum.  Indian  com 
is  culdvated  in  every  settled  oonnty  in  the  state. 
Wheat  is  saised  in  all  the  interior,  northern, 
and  western  eonnties,  and  yields  an  avwage  of 
over  IB  bushels  to  the  acre,  la  1668  there 
were  682,220  acres  planted  with  cotton,  about 
980,000  acres  with  wheat,  16,000  either  with 
eoffff  cane  or  sorghum,  and  about  1,260,000 
with  Indian  com.  Hay  is  also  a  considerable 
crop;  and  the  grasses  of  the  state  suitable  for 
grazing  or  otuing  are  nomerons  and  of  soperiw 
quality.— The  wud  animab  of  Texas  are  the 
bofiUo,  which  sUll  roams  in  con^erable  num- 
bers in  the  N.  W. ;  the  wild  facHrse,  or  mustang, 
of  which  immense  herds  are  fonnd  on  the  wesU 
em  prairie  lands ;  deer,  pumas,  Jaguars,  oce- 
lots, wild  cats,  black  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  some 
peccaries,  raccoons,  opossnins,  rabbits,  hues, 
squirrels  of  several  Bpedea^rairie  d(^  and  in 
the  monntdns  of  the  N.  W.  the  antelope,  the 
Ughom,  and  the  moose.  Of  birds  there  is  the 
greatest  possible  varie^,  including  the  prairie 
hen  and  other  grouse,  the  wUd  goose,  the  wild 
turkey,  numerous  species  of  ^e  duc^  tribe, 
woodcock,  pigeons,  turUe  doves,  snipe,  plover, 
and  rioe  birds;  cranes,  swans,  pelicans,  king- 
fishers, and  water  torkeys ;  the  bald-hea^  and 
Kexioan  eules,TnItareL  hawks,  owls,  and  other 
ngaSoja  urds ;  the  blaoklnrd,  starling,  blue 
panxpet,  oriole,  cardinal,  mocking  bird, 
whippoorwill,  woodpecker,  redstart,  mardn, 
robut,  swallow,  and  wren.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  flsh  peculiar  to  the  Texan  coast 
and  rivers,  beside  the  qiecies  e<mmion  to  the 
gulf  states.  The  most  numerous  are  the  red 


fidL  a  delicious  fish  often  weighing  60  lbs.:  the 
yellow,  blue,  and  white  coSsh ;  sheepshead, 
mullet,  flounders,  perch,  pike,  snokers,  and  sea 
trout  are  also  abundant  The  crawfiui,  crabs, 
oysters,  clams,  mussels,  shrimps,  and  hard  ana 
soft  shelled  turtles  are  found  all  along  the 
coasts.  Great  attention  Is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
hwsea,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  eamd 
has  been  introdnoea  with  s<mie  success. — Among 
the  ol^eets  of  interest  to  the  tourist  are  the  pass 
of  the  Guadalupe  mountains  in  die  N.  W.  part 
of  the  ettXa^  where  ttie  traveller  flnds  himsdf 
wandering  for  boors  in  an  apparently  inter- 
minable labyrinth  of  mountain  spurs  and  deep 
gorges,  with  lofty  walls  of  terraced  limestone 
almost  shutting  out  his  view  of  the  sky,  and 
dark,  precipitona  ravines,  whose  bottom  is  con- 
cealed by  the  shadows  of  the  walls  which  hound 
it  The  Oastle  monnttUn  pass  and  the  Waco 
mountain  pass  are  hardly  inferior  to  this  in 
grandeur.  In  the  N.  of  Texas  the  Red  river 
cuts  its  way  through  solid  rock  in  a  eafion  or 
gorge  800  feet  in  depth.  On  one  of  the 
branches  <rf  the  Oolorado  river  there  is  a  iall 
of  180  iiMt  perpendicular,  the  sheet  of  water 
1>^g  100  foet  in  width.  Kumerons  fosuls  oi  ■ 
ainntdc  extinct  animals  have  been  found  in 
dirarent  parts  of  the  state,  some  of  them  of 
larger  size  than  have  been  discovered  else- 
where.  In  Bouston  co.  there  are  nnmerous 
silicified  trees,  most  of  them  nearly  perpendio- 
ular  or  inclining  to  the  K.,  but  some  lying  upon 
the  ground.— In  1850  Texas  had  18,198  farms, 
comprising  648,976  acres  of  improved  and  10,- 
868,868  acres  of  unimproved  lands,  the  whole 
value  of  which  was  estimated  at  $16,660,00& 
The  vidue  of  farming  implements  and  machine- 
ry was  $2,161,704.  In  1868  the  farming  lands 
under  cultivation  amounted  to  47,987,687  acres, 
valued  at  $78,677,816.  The  live  stock  in  1860 
consisted  of  76,760  horses,  18,468  aeses  and 
mules,  817,811  milch  cows,  61,286  working 
oxen,  661,018  other  cattle,  100.680  sheep,  and 
692,028  swine ;  the  value  of  live  stock  was 
$10,418,927,  and  of  animals  slaughtered  $1,- 
116,187.  Theprodnctsofanimalswere:  2,844,- 
900  lbs.  of  butter,  96,299  of  cheese,  and  181,917 
of  wo<^  The  crops  of  1849  were:  wheat, 
41,729  bushels;  rye,  8,108;  oats,  199,017;  In- 
dian com,  6,028,876;  potatoes,  1,426,808 ;  bar- 
ley,  4,706;  hay,  8,864  tons;  peas  and  beans, 
179,860  bushels;  beeswax  and  honey,  880,826 
lbs. ;  flax,  1,048  lbs. ;  cane  sugar,  7,861  bhds. ; 
molasses,  441,918  gidls.;  cotton,  68,072  bales; 
rice,  83,208  lbs. ;  tobacco,  66,897  lbs.  Value 
of  produce  of  market  gardens,  $12,864;  of  or- 
chard products,  $12,606.  In  1868  the  number 
of  horses  was  288,208,  valued  at  $11,588,247; 
of  cattle,  8,880,488,  v^ued  at  $18,869,687.  In 
1660  the  number  of  sheep,  estimated  ftom  the 
returns  (rfover  100  counties,  was  over  860,000. 
The  cotton  exported  dh-ectly  to  foreign  ports 
in  the  year  enang  July  1,  1860,  was  126,641 
bales,  valued  at$6,744,981,  and  the  whole  crop 
wa8estimatedat400,000bales.  Thewheatcrop 
of  1869  was  estimated  at  8,760,000  buahela ;  the 
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corn  crop  was  ahont  26,000,000  bosbek;  tbe 
ettgar  crop  was  not  estimated.  The  statistics 
of  the  mannfactores  of  the  state  in  1850  were: 
value  of  home-made  mann&otares,  $266,984 ; 
mann&ctnring  establishments,  809;  coital, 
$589,290;  raw  material  used,  $994,642;  hands 
empl<9ed,  1,0^  male  and  24  funale;  annnal 
wages,  $iS9,868;  annnal  prodnc^  $l,165,fi&8. 
Among  the  mannfiutories  noted  sze  a  woollen 
em^ying  $8,000  capital,  tiring  80,000  lbs. 
ofwool^nedat$10,000,andprodaoing$15,000 
worth  of  goods ;  9  iron  foonderies,  employing 
$16,000  capital ;  and  2  salt  footories,  with  $8,470 
capital. — ^The  state,  in  reference  to  its  inhabit- 
ants as  well  as  Its  porsaits,  has  two  great  di- 
visions.  Eastern'  Texas,  Inolndin^  that  portion 
of  the  state  lying  £.  of  the  Trmity  nrer,  is 
inhabited  principally  by  emigrants  from  the 
southern  states;  the  landholders  have  mostly 
laifire  plantations,  hold  the  greater  part  of  the 
slaves  of  the  state,  and .  cultivate  by  slave  la- 
bor cotton,  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  and  Indian  com. 
VMtem  Texas,  lying  TV.  of  tiie  Trinity,  is 
occupied  mostly  by  emigrants  from  Qeimany, 
"BnamOj  and  othor  Ennmean  oonntrlea,  and  ma 
nortiiem  states ;  the  iamu  are  snuiller,  and 
ootton,  Borgfanm,  sugar  and  molasses,  wheat, 
bi^Ulan  com,  &a,  are  the  principal  crops,  which 
are  almost  entirely  cultivated  by  the  farmers 
and  their  fiunilies,  very  little  dave  labor  b^g 
employed. — ^The  state  has  great  £acilities  for 
boui  internal  and  foreign  commerce.  Her 
large  rivers,  though  somewhat  obstructed  by 
sand  bars,  are  yet  navigable  far  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  and  the  railroad  lines  in  operation  and  in 
course  of  construction  will  greatly  increase  tiie 
facilities  for  bringing  prodnots  to  market.  The 
direct  exports  from  Texan  ports  to  fbreign 
countries  m  the  year  ending  July  1, 1860,  were 
$6,784^84^  of  whioh  $5,889,757  worth  was  cot- 
ton. The  dbeot  inqrarts  for  the  same  year 
ware  $3,486,408.  The  valne  of  tanports  ftom 
Kexioo  in  1869;  for  11  months,  was  $8,866,819.' 
The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  state 
the  same  year  was  7,668  tons,  of  which  1,006 
tons  were  built  that  year.  The  arrivals  of 
American  and  foreign  vessels  at  the  several 
ports  of  entry  from  fordgn  countries  in  1869 
were  76,  tonnage  82,812,  and  the  olearanoea 
for  foreign  eoontries  were  108,  tonnage  48,768. 
!nie  internal  and  coasting  commerce  very  Neat- 
ly snrpasses  this,  and  tbe  great  bulk  of  the 
exports  f^om  the  state  are  sent  to  New  Orleans 
and  New  York,  to  both  whioh  porta  laige  sea- 
going steamers  nsnally  ply  weeUy  or  oftener. 
There  is  but  one  oanal  in  Texas,  extending 
from  West  bay  to  the  Brasoa  river;  bnt  tiiere 
liave  been  improvonents  <tf  the  riven  and  barw 
bors  completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $870,000. 
On  Jan.  1, 1861,  there  were  2,667  m.  of  n^oad 
projected  and  in  progress  in  the  state,  of  which 
994.60  were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $9,200,000. 
Binoe  that  time  several  roads  have  been  oom- 

Eleted  or  extended.   The  amount  in  operation 
I  the  antumn  of  1861  was  nearly  or  qtute 
460  m.  The  Bnffldo  Bayou,  Braxot,  and  G(do- 


rado  road  extends  from  Harririjarg  (which  A 
connected  with  Galveston  by  steamer)  to  Oo- 
lumbns,  a  distance  of  175  m.;  the  Houston 
Tap  and  Brazoria  road,  from  Houston  to  Co- 
lombia on  the  Brasoa,  60  m.,  and  perhaps  to 
Wharton  on  the  Colorado,  a  farther  distance 
of  about  40  m. ;  the  Houston  uid  Tezaa  oen- 
tral,  from  Houston  to  Kansota,  and  probably 
to  Booneville,  70  or  100  m. ;  the  Washingtos 
CO.  road,  from  Hempstead  to  Brenham,  26  m. ; 
the  Texas  and  New  Orleans  road,  from  Orange 
on  the  Sabine  river  to  Houston,  106  m.;  and 
there  is  a  short  line  from  Shreveport^  to 
Marshall,  Texas,  intended  as  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  sontJiem  Paoifio  road. — ^Texaa  has 
an  institntaon  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Aostin, 
founded  in  1867,  and  endowed  with  100,000 
acres  of  state  land ;  the  number  of  pupils  in 
1860  was  80,  and  lihe  current  expenses  $9,000 
per  annum.  There  is  an  kutntute  for  tbe 
blind  in  the  same  city,  which  was  inocoporated 
in  1866,  and  wliioh  is  also  endowed  wiu  100,- 
000  acres  of  land;  in  1869  it  had  10  pnpUa^ 
and  corrent  e^tensea  wwe  $6^600  per  an- 
nnm.  Kear  Auatxa  there  is  a  Innaae  aqj^mn  in 
course  of  erection,  intended  to  aooommodate 
when  completed  260  patients.  An  appropria- 
tion of  100,000  atves  of  land  has  also  been  made 
for  an  orphan  aqrlum.  The  state  penitentiary 
is  at  HontBTille,  Walker  oo.  It  is  on  the  nlenl 
or  Auburn  plan,  and  the  labor  of  the  prison- 
ers is  let  to  contractors.  In  Sept.  1860,  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  200,  of  whom  160 
were  employed  in  the  prisrai  factory,  manu&o- 
tnring  oanaburgs  and  coarse  woollen  goods;  8 
in  the  cabinet  and  clothing  shops;  and  82  w we 
utdc,  invalids,  or  in  the  floatmg  force.  The 
cost  of  raw  material  in  the  factory  was  $70,- 
187,  and  the  valae  of  the  manufBotnred  goods 
$124,698.— The  aehool  frmd  of  the  state  on 
Sept.  1,  1860,  amoonted  to  $2,681,620.64,  and 
the  amount  disbribnted  to  ooontiea  was  $119,- 
696.81.  Beside  this,  eadh  oonn^  has  17,719 
acres  of  laud  set  apart  for  school  pnrp<Mea,  and 
from  the  prooeeds  of  this  may  materially  in- 
crease the  annnal  ^>propriation  to  its  schools. 
The  school  ftand  consists  of  the  sum  of  $2,000,- 
000  of  the  6  per  cent.  U.  8.  bonds  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  to  which  is  added  annually  of 
the  state  tax.  The  nnmber  of  diildren  of  school 
u;e  (6  to  16)  in  1660  was  104,447,  and  the  amount 
distributed  $1  to  each.  There  is  also  a  univer- 
rity  fund,  whidb  in  1660  amounted  to  $1 11,000, 
the  interest  of  which  is  at  present  accumulat- 
ing. There  are  numerous  academies  and  female 
aeminariea  in  the  state,  and  8  ooUwes,  via.: 
Aranama  ooU^  (Frea^torianX  at  Goliad  in 
Gciiad  co^  founded  in  1869,  and  whidi  in 
1860  had  8  professors,  75  students,  and  1,800 
volomes  in  its  library;  Austin  college  (also 
Presbyterian),  at  Hunteville,  Walker  co.,  wl  lioh 
in  1868  had  6  professors  and  over  100  stu- 
dents, exclusive  of  those  in  the  law  depart- 
ment; and  Baylor  university,  at  IndependenofS 
Washington  oo.,  founded  in  1845,  and  having  0 
proftantB  and  aboat  250  stndenta  in  lw8. 
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There  u  also  a  military  inetitnte  of  oonsider- 
able  reputation  at  BatberviUe,  Fayette  co.,  es- 
tablished in  1856.  The  total  number  of  ohorch- 
efl  reported  in  1860  was  828,  of  whioh  70  were 
Baptist,  5  Ohristian,  6  Episcopal,  7  Free,  178 
Hetbodist,  47  Presbyterian,  18  Boman  Oatbo< 
lie,  2  Union,  and  6  of  minor  aecta.  The  total 
Talne  of  ehuoh  properly  in  that  year  waa 
^06,980,  and  the  wb<de  nnmher  of  sittings 
was  64,166.  la  1860  there  were  84  newspapers 
pablished  in  Texas,  printing  annnally  1,296,924 
copies;  of  these6  were  tri-weekly  and  29  week- 
ly. In  1860  there  were  84  newspapers  pnbUshed 
UL  the  state,  of  which  8  were  duly  and  weekly, 
1  tri-weekly  and  weekly,  79  weekly,  and  1 
monthly.— The  constitution,  adopted  in  164S, 
has  the  following  among  other  provisiotts: 
Every  free  male  person  (Indians,  Africans,  and 
descendants  of  Ajfricans  excepted),  21  years  of 

Xwho  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
I  was  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitnlion 
a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  state 
one  year,  and  in  the  district,  county,  cilr,  or 
town  where  he  proposes  to  vote  .6  montitts,  is 
a  qualified  elector.  Bepresentatives  must  have 
been  resident  oitizena  for  2  years,  and  have  re- 
mded  in  the  district  they  rei»eaent  one  year 
prior  to  tiieir,  election,  and  mnat  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age.  Senators  must  have  been  resi- 
dent dtizens  fbr  8  yean,  mast  have  resided 
in  the  district  they  represent  one  year,  and  have 
attained  the  age  of  80  years.  The  members 
of  the  honse  are  elected  for  2  years,  and  most 
not  be  fewer  than  45  nor  more  than  90 ;  of  the 
senate,  elected  for  4  years,  not  fewer  than  19 
nor  more  than  88.  The  present  numbers  are 
66  and  21.  Clergymen  are  not  eligible  to  the 
legislature  nor  to  state  ofiBces,  nor  persons  hold- 
ing laorative  ofSce  noder  the  U.  S.  government, 
nor  collectors  of  taxes  until  they  have  obtwned 
a  discharge  for  the  amount  of  their  collections. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial. 
The  judiciary  of  the  state  comprises  a  supreme 
CO  art,  having  only  appellate  Jurudiotion,  consist- 
ing  of  one  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  each 
havingasalary  of^,000;  and  20  district  courts, 
each  presided  over  by  a  single  Judge  residing 
in  his  own  district,  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  receiving  a  salary  of  $2,250.  Both  the 
supreme  and  district  judges  are  elected  by  the 
le^slature  on  the  nomination  of  the  governor, 
for  tile  term  of  6  yearel  The  governor  is  elect- 
ed by  the  people  for  2  years,  but  cannot  hold 
the  office  more  than  4  years  in  any  period  of  6 
years;  his  salary  is  $8,000  and  a  famished 
bonse.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  2  years ;  the  attomey-generaL 
treasnrer,  comptroller,  commisdcoien  of 
land  ofSceand  claims  are  elected  the  people 
Mennially.  The  state  engineer  Is  elected  by  a 
joint  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legi^ 
tore;  his  salary  is  $8,000,  and  that  of  the  other 
state  offloers  from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  The  le^ 
latore  ia  prohiUted  mxa  grutting  either  lotter- 
ies or  divorces.  No  individual  may  issue  bills, 
dieck%  promissory  notes,  or  other  p^er  to  cir- 
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culate  as  money;  and  no  corporate  body  is  to 
be  created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  hanking 
or  discounting  privileges.  The  state  cannot  be 
part  owner  of  the  stock  or  property  belon^ng 
to  any  corporation.  The  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution relating  to  slaves  prohibit  their  being 
brought  into  the  state  as  merchandise,  direct 
that  they  diall  have  jury  trial  in  all  coses  above 
the  grade  of  petit  larceny,  and  that  person^ 
injuries  to  or  maiming  of  a  slave,  or  depriving 
hun  of  life,  shall  be  ponished  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  white  persons,  ex- 
cept in  oases  of  insurrection  of  such  slave ;  they 
also  authorize  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  pro- 
tecting the  slave,  and  punishing  uie  owner  who 
maltrwts  him  by  taking  him  away  and  selling 
him  for  the  owner's  benefit  The  state  was  in 
1860  entirely  free  from  debt  In  1851  it  re- 
ceived the  $10,000,000  U.  8.  bonds  to  be  paid 
by  the  U.  S.  government  in  consideration  of 
her  cession  of  territory  and  reduction  of  boun- 
daries; and  from  the  income  and  part  of  the 
principal  of  this,  afl«r  settiing  her  indebtment, 
with  a  small  tax  (\  of  1  per  cent)  on  real  estate 
and  a  capitation  tax  of  60  cts.,  the  state  expenses 
were  defrayed  up  to  that  time.  The  total  tax- 
able property  fail8&8  was  $198,686,818,  includ- 
ing 47,987,687  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $78,- 
677,816;  48,690  town  lots,  $12,861,990;  184,201 
slaves,  $71,912,496;  288,208  horses,  $11,588,- 
247  ;  2,220,438  cattie,  $18,269,687;  and  mis- 
ceUaneons  pn^rty,  $6,847,298.  In  1869  the 
total  taxable  property  was  $224,868,266,  the 
increase  being  in  the  value  of  slaves,  $12,774,- 
820;  land,  $9,477,642;  cattie,  $2,789,421; 
horses,  $2,617,602;  town  lots,  $1,888,984; 
money  lent,  $518,047;  and  miscellaneous  prop- 
erty, $1,208,812.  The  total  tax  of  1859  was 
$809,726.60,  and  the  average  value  of  land  per 
acre  was  $1.88.  On  Aug.  81,  1860,  the  fhnds 
in  the  state  treasury  were:  revenue  of  state, 
$127,984.02;  university  land  sales,  $19,978.66; 
schou  fhnd,  ^,681,620.64;  sinking  fhnd  on 
railroad  bonds,  $28,920 ;  special  deposits,  $41,- 
748.77;  total,  $2,760,091.98.— The  first  Eu- 
ropean visitors  to  the  shores  of  Texas  were  a 
colony  of  French  emigrants  led  by  the  sieur  de 
La  Salle,  who,  designing  to  found  a  settlement 
in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  suled  past  it 
unawares,  landed  in  Uatagorda  bay,  erected 
Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Lavaca,  and  after  a 
series  of  misfortunes  was  murdered  near  the 
Neches  river  by  his  own  men  in  1687.  In  1689 
Capt  De  Leon,  a  Spanish  officer,  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  Lavaca  to  scour  the  country  and  hunt 
oat  the  French.  He  arrived  there  on  April  22, 
Ibond  the  garrison  scatto-ed,  and  retnmed  the 
nnt  year  with  110  men  and  some  friars,  and 
estabuahed  on  the  t&ta  (tf  Fort  St  Lonis  the 
mission  of  Ban  IVandsco.  In  1691  a  Spanish 
governor  of  the  r^on  was  appointed,  and  sol- 
diers sent  to  enforce  his  authority;  but  in  1698 
the  liostility  of  the  Indians,  the  fkilure  of  the 
crops,  and  the  death  of  their  catUe  discouraged 
the  colonists,  and  the  settiement  was  abandon- 
ed. The  Spaniards  had  settionenti  at  El  Paso 
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and  at  San  Jnaa  BaDtisU,  both  on  the  lidit 
bank  of  the  Sio  Grande,  bat  none  within  ue 
inresent  bonnda  of  Texas.  Li  17X4  the  French 
agfun  attempted  to  effect  a  eettiement  within 
its  limits,  and  Orozat,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  had 
granted  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  sent  Haohe* 
reau  St.  Denis  upon  an  expedition  thither.  He 
penetrated  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  visited  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Juan, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  hy  the  goTemor  of 
Ooohnila ;  hnt  having  sabseqnently  married  the 
daughter  of  the  commandant  of  that  mission, 
he  mtroduced  Spanish  missionariea  into  Texas, 
who  established  a  mission  on  the  bay  of  San 
Bernard,  another  west  of  the  Sabine  and  near 
the  ooast  (the  fiunous  mission  of  Dolore^,  and 
ft  third  on  the  right  hook  of  the  San  Pedro, 
near  San  Antonio,  snbBeqnentlj  removed  east- 
vard,  and  known  afterward  as  the  Alamo.  Two 
otiier  misfflona  woe  eatabKahed  soon  after,  one 
near  Nacogdoches,  the  other  not  far  firom  San 
Angnstine.  The  name  of  "  the  New  PhUip- 
idnes"  was  now  given  to  the  country,  and  m 
1V16  the  marquis  de  Agm^o  was  made  gover- 
nor-general of  the  colony.  For  20  years  the 
Spaniards  held  sole  sway  over  this  colony,  and 
mnltiplied  their  settlements.  In  1 7S6  St.  Denis, 
who  had  acquired  ^reat  inflaence  over  the 
Texas  Indians,  uded  m  removing  a  French  set- 
tlement on  the  Bed  river  into  Texas ;  the  Span- 
iards protested,  but  owing  to  quarrels  among 
tiiemselvea  did  not  drive  tiiwa  out,  and  finally 
ctHUjeded  that  they  had  a  right  to  l^e  region 
they  were  oooapyuig,  Texas  did  not  prosper 
under  its  Spanish  miers,  and  in  1744  its  £a- 
ropean  population  did  not  exceed  1,500.  In 
1768  the  mdians  attacked  the  mission  of  San 
Saba,  and  killed  all  its  inhabitants.  Tliis  caused 
the  decline  of  the  ndssions  in  Texas,  as  the 
slaughter  was  never  avenged.  In  1763  the  fend 
between  France  and  Spun  was  fioaDy  settled  by 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  the  former  power  to 
the  latter ;  and  up  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Groat  Brit^ 
in  1783,  there  were  no  events  of  interest  con- 
nected with  its  history.  By  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  before  the  war  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, Spain  had  conceded  the  free  navig^ion  of 
iba  llisnsdpid,  and  the  right  to  make  JfTew  Or- 
leans a  place  of  depodt  for  goods  in  tramitu. 
Theea  pririlwnB  she  was  disposed  to  withhold 
from  the  United  Statu,  wUch  had  sacceeded 
to  the  British  title,  fh>m  fear  that  they  would 
lead  to  aggressions  upon  her  territories  along 
the  ^If  coast.  For  a  long  time  war  seemed 
imminent,  bat  was  finally  averted  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  Spain  at  home.  In  1603,  Spain  hav- 
ing re-ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  that  power 
ceded  it  to  the  United  States ;  and  as  there  had 
been  no  well  defined  boundary  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  old  Spanish  possesions  W.  of  it,  a 
controversy  at  once  ensued  between  Bptun  and 
the  United  States  on  the  qaestion  of  bounda- 
ries, Spain  claiming  a  r^on  E.  of  the  Sabine, 
and  ue  Uidted  States  oaring  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  ooantry  W.  as  fhr  as  ue  EUo 


Orande.  At  one  time  the  U.  S.  anthoritiw 

drove  the  Spaniards  across  tlie  Sabine,  and  fyt 
some  time  the  troops  of  the  two  nimons  oo- 

oapied  the  opposite  banks  of  that  river,  and  a 
collision  seemed  inevitable;  this  was  finally 
averted,  in  Oct.  1806,  by  tiie  pradenoe  urn 
discretion  of  Gen.  Herrera,  the  opaniah  com- 
mander, who  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Gen.  Wilkinson  establishing  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Sabine  and  Arropro  Honda  as  a  nen- 
tral  ground,  and  retiring  W.  of  that  line.  The 
illicit  trade  with  Mexico  carried  on  through 
Texas  was  so  lucrative  as  to  engage  numerous 
adventurers  in  it,  some  of  whom  were  oaptored 
and  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  the  Spanish 
aathorities ;  and  as  the  relations  of  Spun  with 
her  American  colonies  were  becoming  very 
onsatiaCoctory,  there  were  fieqaent  attenmta 
made  to  throw  off  the  8pai^  yoke  both  Dy 
Mexico  and  the  settlers  in  Texas,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  this  class  of  adventorers.  From 
1806  a  series  of  revoladonary  efforts  com- 
menced, beginning  with  the  projected  move- 
ment of  Aaron  Burr,  and  embra<nng  the  expedi- 
tions of  Uagee,  a  former  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S. 
army ;  of  Col.  Kemper,  his  successor ;  of  Ber- 
nardo Gutierrez ;  of  Ool.  Ellis  F.  Boan,  who  had 
suffered  a  protracted  and  cruel  imprisonment 
from  the  Spanish  authorities;  of  Gen.  J.  A.  To- 
ledo, a  Cuban  republican ;  of  CoL  Perry,  an 
American  officer  of  consMerable  ability;  of 
Aozy,  who  styled  himself  governor  of  Texas; 
and  of  Xavier  Mina,  a  Spanish  refugee,  who 
^ded  in  the  owttore  <a  Galveston  island  in  1816. 
Li  these  expeditions  there  were  several  severe 
battles  fought  between  the  invaders  and  the 
Spanish  authorities ;  on  two  occasions  in  1818, 
the  invaders  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
cansed  them  a  loss  of  more  than  1,000  killed 
and  wounded.  These  defeats  were  terribly 
avenged  in  the  same  year,  when,  of  a  force  of 
2,500  Americans  and  Mexicans,  all  were  slain 
but  about  100,  a  considerable  number  being 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  nearly  700  of  the 

r^eable  inhabitants  of  San  Antonio  mnrdered. 
1817  Mina  won  several  victories  in  conflicts 
with  ^e  Spanish  troops,  bat  was  finally  de- 
feated, taken  prisoner,  and  shot  on  Nov.  11  of 
that  year.  Ool.  Periy  attempted  to  rrtnm  by 
land  to  the  United  States;  hot  having  wUh  a 
force  of  only  60  men  demanded  the  snrrender 
<^  Ia  Bahia,  a  Spanish  garrison,  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  a  troop  of  200  royatisfc 
cavalry,  and,  all  his  men  having  fiUlen,  blew 
oat  his  own  brains  with  his  pist^.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812  Lafitte,  the  pirate  of 
the  gulf,  made  Galveston  island  his  head-qoar- 
ters,  and  established  a  town  there  named  Cam- 
peachy.  He  also  clumed  to  be  acting  under 
authority  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  it  is 
said  actually  received  such  authority  from  CoL 
BeaUj  one  of  the  revolutitHiary  leaders.  He 
remained  here  tiH  1621,  when,  a  naval  force 
having  been  despatohed  by  liie  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment to  break  up  the  settiement,  he  ^an- 
AoneA  Texas  for  ever.  In  1819  the  long  oon- 
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troTersy  between  the  TTnited  States  and  Spain 
in  reg&rd  to  the  Texan  boandai7  was  tenni- 
nated  by  the  ceseion  of  florida  to  the  United 
States  aad  the  establishment  of  the  Sabine  as 
the  boundary  line,  with  a  gnaranty  to  Spain  of 
her  poBseidoBS  W.  <^  thai  riw.  This  treaty 
occasioned  nraoh  dlssatlsfsotion  on  the  part 
of  the  western  sod  Boatb^westem  Mates.  Mr. 
day  and  other  prominent  men  opposed  it  An- 
other reToloMonary  expedition  was  organized 
at  Katchez  the  same  year,  nnder  the  command 
of  Dr.  James  Long,  a  Tennesseean,  which  pen- 
etrated as  fhr  as  Nacogdoches  and  established 
a  provirional  government  there,  and  the  leader 
vent  to  Qalveston  island  tosecnre  theoodpera- 
tion  of  Lafltte ;  bnt  while  absent  his  foroe  was 
rooted  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  royalist  troops, 
and  Long  himself  escaped  with  diffioolty  across 
the  Sabhie.  In  a  second  expedition  he  took 
pOHsessicHi  of  La  Bahla  without  difiScnIty ;  but, 
niODgh  Uexloo  had  become  independent  under 
the  presodent^  of  Xtnrbide,  he  and  his  followers 
vere  taten  prlaonra^  and  sent  to  Hexioo,  whwre 
after  a  hri^  imprisonment  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
bnt  almost  inunediately  assassinated,  in  1823. 
Texu  at  this  time  was  almost  wholly  deserted, 
tiie  settlement  at  Galveston  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  &e  few  inhabituits  at  other  points 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil  war  which  had 
eo  long  existed.  In  1820  Moses  Austin,  a  na- 
tive of  Conneotiout,  but  at  that  time  a  resident 
of  Missouri,  received  fi>om  &e  Spanish  authori- 
ties oi  Mexico  a  grant  of  lands  in  Texas  for 
which  he  had  petitioned  a  year  previous ;  he 
died,  however,  before  he  was  able  to  avail 
Umself  of  it.  His  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  re- 
ceived a  confirmation  of  tne  grant  in  April, 
1828,  having  already  in  tjie  banning  of  1823 
ooudnoted  a  considerable  nnmber  cf  eolonlsta 
to  the  dte  he  had  selected  in  the  vidni^  of 
the  {Hreaent  county  of  Austin,  and  more  soon 
followed.  Tlie  grants  of  land  to  colons  were 
Terr  Hbertl,  177  acres  at  least  being  given  to 
each  fbrmer,  and  a  larger  quantity  If  he  had  a 
fnnily,  and  to  each  stock  ndser4,^8  acres; 
the  emigrants  for  the  first  6  years  were  to  be 
free  from  taxes,  tithes,  duties,  &c.  The  found- 
er of  the  colony,  for  each  300  families  he  in- 
troduced, was  to  receive  66,774  acres  of  land, 
bat  was  limited  to  S  times  this  amount  how- 
ever many  families  he  might  colonize.  The 
colony  increased  ri^dly,  and  Austin  obtained 
penniaeionto  bring  in  600  more  Cunilies  (his 
first  grant  was  for  800).  Others  also  followed 
in  the  eataMiahmemt  of  ooloniea  in  the  same  vi- 
dtti^.  The  Mexican  conatitntlon,  adopted  in 
lOSHf  united  Ooahulla,  hitherto  a  separate  prov- 
ince, with  Texas  in  a  single  state,  and  the  eon- 
gress  of  the  united  state  placed  a  Mexican  as 
commandant  of  the  deparbnent  of  Texas.  The 
injustice  of  this  commuidant  toward  the  Amer- 
ican citizens,  especially  those  attached  to  the 
colony  of  Haydon  Edwards,  adjacent  to  that  of 
Austin,  created  difficulty ;  and  an  appeal  being 
made  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  was  also 
a  Mexican,  he  without  trial  or  examination  an- 


nulled Edwards's  ^ant  and  expelled  him  from 
the  state.  A  band  of  American  criminals,  fu- 
gitives fh>m  justice  who  had  settled  in  that  vi- 
cinity, organized  themselves  into  a  company 
of  "  relators"  to  harass  the  colonists  who  had 
taken  np  lands  nnder  Edward  and  drive  them 
from  the  fbrms  they  had  improved.  Thus  op- 
pressed, Edwards  and  his  colonists  attempted 
nnenoeeasftilly  to  effect  a  revolntitm;  and  In 
Jan.  1^,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  into 
the  United  States.  A  somewhat  more  liberal 
coarse  was  pursned  by  the  Mexican  authoritiet 
after  this  event,  and  the  colonies  prospered, 
though  occasionally  harassed  by  the  Indiana, 
whose  forays  injared  their  trade  with  Me:dco. 
In  18S0  Bustamente,  who  had  seized  the  dio- 
tatorship  of  Mexico,  issued  a  decree  forbidding 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ratter  Texaa 
as  colonists,  and  suspending  all  colony  con- 
tracts which  hiterfered  with  this  prohibition. 
From  this  time  forward  the  Jealousy  of  the 
Mexioan  government  against  the  emigrants 
from  the  Untted  States  oeoame  every  month 
■KH«  manifest,  and  recUeas  and  unprincipled 
adventurers,  like  Bean,  Gaines,  and  Bradbnm, 
vho  had'lottg  before  become  obnoxious  to  the 
govemmoit  under  which  they  were  bom  and 
to  good  citizens  everywhere,  united  with  the 
Mexican  government,  or  rather  went  beyond 
it,  in  acts  of  oppression  taiA  outrage  upon  the 
peaceable  colonists.  The  Indians  alra  were 
coDBtontly  becoming  more  and  more  fbrooioua 
and  troublesome,  and  in  several  instances 
pitched  batties  were  fought  with  them.  In 
1882  the  Texans,  sustaining  the  prtmuneia- 
miento  of  Vera  Cruz  in  favor  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  rule  of  Bustamente, 
were  attacked  by  a  foree  sent  by  Bradbnm 
to  enforce  the  aathority  of  that  deniot;  bnt 
in  the  battle  which  fbllowed  the  Mexicang 
were  defeated  with  heavy  lose.  In  1888  the 
American  settlers  in  the  state,  now  numbering 
over  20,000,  held  a  convention  and  determined 
to  separate  themselves  from  OoaJiuila,  which 
waa  exclusively  Mexican  in  its  population,  and 
accordingly  prepared  a  state  constitntion  and 
on  address  to  the  general  government,  of  which 
Santa  Anna  was  now  the  head,  requesting  ad* 
misnon  in  the  capacity  of  a  separate  state  into 
the  republic.  This  movement  was  one  in  which 
the  best  men  of  Texas  were  all  united.  Ool. 
S,  F.  Austin  was  one  of  the  c<nnmissioners,  and 
the  only  one  who  went  to  Mexico  to  present 
the  request  of  the  memoridists.  He  was  un- 
anccessflil,  and  was  detained  in  Mexico  tfll  Sept. 
1885,  bnt  in  1884  succeeded  in  procuring  uia 
revocation  of  the  decree  of  Bustamente  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  of  colonists  from  the 
United  States,  and  severid  other  favorable  con- 
cessions. Meantime  the  Mexican  inhabitanta 
of  Texas  and  Coahuila  had  quarrelled,  and  each 
had  set  up  a  revolutionary  government;  bat 
the  Anglo- American  residents  remained  quiet. 
Santa  Anna  sought  to  amuse  Austin  and  the 
Texana  with  promises  of  allowing  them  a  state 
'goremmeat  all  he  coaM  oconi^  the  state  with 
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his  troops.  The  state  leg^slattire,  which  had  been 
in  oppositioQ  to  him,  bnt  which  was  guilty  of 
great  fi-ands  and  oatrages,  was  broken  np  at  the 
approach  of  his  troops,  uid  the  state  wm  with- 
out A  ffOTemment.  The  Tezana  mtut  uther 
mftintftin  a  government  of  their  own,  or  sobmit 
to  the  dictator,  who  had  abeady  deceived  them. 
"they  choee  the  former  alternative,  and  estab- 
lished at  first  conmiittees  of  safety,  the  first 
being  appointed  at  a  meeting  at  !Uina  (now 
Bastrop),  May  17, 183S.  Others  followed,  and 
on  the  return  of  Austin  in  September  it  became 
evident  that  war  was  iiievitable.  The  first  bat- 
tle, or  rather  skirmish,  was  fooght  near  Gon- 
zales, Oct.  2.  Other  battles  'soon  occurred ; 
Goliad  was  captured  by  the  Texaos  on  Oct.  9, 
and  tiie  battle  of  Conception  was  foaght  on  the 
SSIih.  Col.  Austin  was  made  commander-in- 
ohief.  On  Nov.  12  the  "  Oonsaltation,"  a  body 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  committees  of 
Bafoty.  msA  «t  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  pro- 
oeeded  to  the  oiganiEation  of  a  provinonal  gov- 
emment  Henry  Smith  was  elected  governor 
and  J.  W.  Bobinson  lientenant-^vemor,  and  a 
general  ootmoil  was  or||;aiuzed.  At  Uie  same 
time,  Gen.  Anstin  having  resigned.  Gen.  Sam 
Houston  was  elected  commander-in-chief^  and 
tiie  former  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the 
United  States,  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was 
taken  on  Dec.  10, 1885,  after  being  cannonaded 
for  6  days,  and  on  the  14th  Gen.  Cos,  the  Mex- 
ican commander,  started  for  Mexico  with  up- 
ward of  1,000  of  the  troops  who  had  surren- 
dered. By  this  battle  the  entire  armed  Mexican 
force  was  driven  oat  of  Texas.  On  the  22d  a 
"Declaration  of  Independenoe"  was  issued  at 
OoUad  by  Capt.  Philip  Dimitt  and  some  other 
persons  there.  Santa  Anna,  on  reoeiving  in- 
telligence of  the  snrrei^er  of  Gen.  Cos,  at  once 
determined  npon  active  measures  for  the  re- 
duction of  Texas,  and  set  out  with  an  army  of 
7fi00  men  well  provided  with  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores.  Gen.  Houston  had  caused 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  be  dismantled,  and 
on  Feb.  23,  1886,  Santa  Anna  with  a  large  de- 
tachment of  his  army  invested  the  Alamo,  a 
strong  fort  near  San  Antonio,  which  was  gar^ 
risoned  at  this  time  by  140  men  under  com- 
mand of  W.  B.  Travis,  and  83  more  snbse- 

Suentlyforoed  their  way  through  the  Mexicans 
tto  it.  Santa  Anna  with  a  force  of  4,000 
men  bombarded  it  for  11  days,  and  finally  car- 
ried it  by  Btonn.  On  March  6  the  wbole  garri- 
son were  put  to  the  sword,  and  bnt  8  persons, 
a  woman,  a  child,  and  a  servant,  were  spared. 
The  Mexican  loss  was  1,600.  On  the  17th  of 
the  same  month  the  convention  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  elected  a  president  pavid  G.  Bur- 
nett) and  other  otfioers  of  the  new  repablio. 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Houston  found  it  necessary  on 
the  approach  of  Santa  Anna  to  evacuate  Gon- 
zales. The  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  the  murder 
of  Ool.  Fannin's  command  in  cold  blood  at  Qo- 
Had,  March  27, 1686,  by  Santa  Anna's  order, 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender  (see 
FAmnr),  and  the  soooenive  dellBats  of  the 


Texan  troops,  produced  a  temporary  panio. 
This  was  increased  by  the  continued  retreat  of 
Gen.  Houston,  who  fell  back  first  to  tiie  Colo- 
rado, then  to  the  Brazos,  and  finally  to  the  San 
Jacinto,  his  design  being  to  soatter  and  divide 
the  Mexican  force,  in  which  he  was  eminentiy 
snecessfbL  The  alarm  soon  passed  away,  and 
having  collected  a  force  of  about  800  troops,  he 
gave  battle  on  April  21  to  the  Mexican  forces 
which  had  pursued  them,  of  about  twice  the 
number,  and  defeated  them  completely,  killing 
630,  wounding  208,  and  taking  780  prisoners; 
among  the  latter  (though  not  cwtnred  till  the 
next  day)  was  the  Mexican  president,  who  had 
commanded  in  person.  Santa  Anna,  at  Gen. 
Houston's  request,  sent  an  order  to  Gen.  Fili- 
sola,  who  was  on  the  Brazos,  directing  him  to 
fall  back  to  Bexar,  and  to  direct  Gen.  Urrea  to 
retire  to  Guadalupe  Victoria,  and  not  to  molest 
the  Texaos,  as  he  had  agreed  upon  an  armis- 
tice. The  M^xicana  were  at  once  deiiKMraUzed 
by  the  defeat  and  half  starved,  for  tiie  Texana 
bad  taken  the  vessels  sent  with  supplies. 
They  retreated  r^idly  westward  in  disorder; 
and  when  the  Texan  commissioners  arrived  at 
the  Mexican  camp  with  the  treaties  intowhidi 
Santa  Anna  had  entered  with  the  Texan  pro- 
visional government,  agreeing  to  withdraw  all 
troops  n-om  Texas,  and  to  open  the  way  for 
n^otiation  for  the  reo(^^tion  of  her  inde- 
pendence, asking  its  ratification  on  the  part  of 
Gen.  Filisola  and  its  transmission  through  hhn 
to  the  Mexican  government,  the  Mexican  army 
was  by  no  means  formidable.  Santa  Anna  was 
held  a  prisoner,  bat  the  war  was  practically 
ended;  and  tbongh  the  Hexieaa  government 
made  several  attempts  to  fit  ont  other  armies 
for  its  recapture,  and  refiiaed  to  aokuowledge 
Its  indepezMmoe,  their  armies  did  not  wain  m- 
vade  the  country.  The  population  of  ^e  state 
had  inoreased  to  about  62,000,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  tiie  massacres  at  the  Alamo  and  Go- 
nad had  enlisted  so  much  sympathy  for  the 
Texan  cause  in  the  United  States  that  consider- 
able bodies  of  trooiM  had  come  in  to  aid  them. 
Gen.  Houston,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
battie  of  San  Jacinto,  and  had  resigned  his 
command  of  the  army,  was,  in  Sept.  1886, 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  and 
on  Oct.  22  was  inaugurated.  The  first  con- 
gress of  the  repoblic  assembled  at  the  sanM 
time,  the  constitution  having  been  adopted  in 
the  election  of  September.  In  March,  1687, 
the  United  States  acknowledged  tiie  indwen- 
denoe  of  Texas.  Mexico  yet  m^tained  a  hos- 
tile al^tude,  but  her  efforts  were  confined  to 
occasional  captures  of  Texan  vessels,  and  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  Indftms  to  make  predatory 
incursions  upon  them ;  and  both  tiiese  metlio^ 
of  annoyance  led  to  reprisals  in  kind.  In  18^ 
IGrabeau  B.  Lamar  succeeded  Gen.  Houston  ss 
president  of  the  republic.  Daring  his  admims- 
tration  an  agent  of  the  Mexican  government  to 
the  Indian  tribes  at  the  north,  with  some  of  his 
guard,  was  killed,  and  from  the  oomnussions 
fimnd  in  his  posaesam  it  was  diBoorered  that 
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fhst  goremmfiiit  'was  endesToring  to  inoiM  the 
Indians  to  commence  a  harassing  and  deatmo- 
tive  warfare  all  along  the  frontier.  The  timely 
dlaoore^  of  this  design  prevented  Its  ezeon- 
tion.  "niere  were,  however,  repeated  incnr- 
sions  made  hy  the  Oomanches  and  other  tribes ; 
and  in  Ang.  1840,  the  Texans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ben  HcOnlloch  (eabseanentlj  distin- 
guished as  the  commander  of  the  Texan  rangers 
uk  die  Mexican  war,  and  as  a  general  of  the  con- 
federate forces  in  the  civil  war  of  1861-2,  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge  in  Arkansas, 
March  8, 1862)  parsned  them  aAer  one  of  their 
forays,  penetrated  into  their  country,  and  in 
eever^  successive  oonfliots  inflicted  upon  them 
emnmary  and  severe  punishment  In  1840  the 
in^^MDdaioe  of  the  n^ublio  was  acknowledged 
bj  Imgland,  France,  and  Belgium.  But  while 
thns  recognized  by  leading  powers  as  indepen* 
dent,  her  financial  oouditiou  was  every  month 
becmning  more  dmlorable.  The  debt,  in  Oct. 
1840,  was  $4,822,818,  and  the  trrasnry  notes 
had  become  depreciated  to  12  or  IS  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Various  plans  of  rdief  were  proposed, 
and  at  one  time  Gen.  Hamilton,  the  agent  of 
the  republic  in  France,  had  as  he  supposed  ne- 

fotiated  a  loan  with  the  banking  hoase  of  Laf- 
tte  and  co.  there ;  but  owing  to  some  differ- 
ences between  the  French  consul  at  Galveston 
and  the  Texans,  he  did  not  sncceed  in  complet- 
ing it.  Findingtheir credit  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble ebb,  Oen.  Honston,  who  bad  again  become 

S resident  in  Deo.  1841,  recommended  the  aban- 
onment  of  all  attempts  to  borrow,  the  suspen- 
rion  of  ttieir  debt,  the  reduction  of  all  expenses, 
and  the  payment  of  duties  in  specie  or  par  ftinds. 
A  part  of  these  recommendations  were  adopt- 
ed, but  with  little  relief.  Meanwhile,  in  1841 
and  18^,  the  Mexican  government  sent  two 
marauding  expeditions  into  Texas,  one  of  which 
o^tored  and  plundered  8an  Antonio,  and  then 
retreated  rapidly,  making  no  attempt  at  subju- 
gating the  country.  The  Texans  attempted  re< 
prisals  by  two  ill-judged  expeditions,  neither 
of  them  under  the  direction  of  the  govem- 
mentj  the  first  in  1841  to  Santa  T6,  the  sec- 
ond in  1842  to  iGer  in  the  Mexican  state  of 
Tamanlipas.  Both  were  nnsacce^ital:  many 
of  the  Texans  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  Babsegnently  executed. '  In  the 
Mier  expedition  18  were  shot  in  cold  blood 
by  the  ordw  of  Santa  Anna.  In  the  spring 
of  1848  a  third  expedition,  intended  to  mter- 
cept  the  Mexican  traders  to  Santa  F6,  was 
fitted  out  by  private  parties,  bat  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  government,  which  also  prov- 
ed a  fulnre.  The  same  year,  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  British  cfaargS  d'affaires  to  Mex- 
ico, Santa  Anna,  who  was  still  in  power,  in- 
formed G^en.  Honston  that  he  wonld  agree  to 
an  armistice ;  and  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed on  both  sides.  While  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  President  Tyler,  through  bis  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Upshur,  made  proportions  to  the 
preddent  of  Texas  for  her  anniexation  to  the 
united  Statest,  vhioh  were  after  a  tame  favor- 


ably- neelnA,  and  a  treaty  was  made  looUng 
to  annexati(m.  This  treaty  was  caar^ebei  and 
signed  by  the  Texan  commisfdoners  and  Mr. 
Oalhonn,  April  12, 1844,  but  was  r^ected  by 
the  United  States  senate  on  June  6.  The  agi- 
tation of  this  subject  greatiy  irrit^:ed  Mexico, 
and  cansed  her  to  terminate  the  armistice  and 
threaten  the  renewal  of  hostilities;  it  i^so  dis- 
pleased Great  Britain  and  France,  who  desired 
to  see  Texas  under  an  English  or  joint  protec- 
torate, without  slavery,  and  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States.  The  rqection  of 
the  annexation  treaty  therefore  delighted  those 
parties,  while  for  the  time  it  placed  Texas  in  a 
humiliated  position.  Id  Dec.  1844,  Dr.  Anson 
Jones  was  inaugurated  as  preridrat  <tf  the  re- 
public. The  stat6  in  its  intoTial  affairs  was  be- 
ecaning  more  prosperona.  Its  revenues  were  in- 
creasing, and  its  popnlation  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  threats  of  war  from  Mexico 
were  rendered  powerlera  by  her  weakness 
and  dissensions.  The  only  disturbance  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  was  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  "rwulators"  and  "moderators," two 
bodies  of  ruffians,  murderers,  counterfeiters, 
horse  thieves,  and  the  like,  nnmbering  nearly 
200  each,  who  were  engaged  in  Shelby  and  the 
adjacent  counties  in  plundering,  robbing,  and 
kill  ing  peaceful  citizens,  and  the  members  of 
the  gang  opposed  to  them.  These  were  finally 
put  down  by  armed  force.  In  the  session  <a 
the  U.  S.  congress  following  the  election  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  presidency,  joint  reaolntionB  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  were  introduced  and 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  rote 
of  120  to  98,  Feb.  26, 1846,  and  the  senate  by 
a  vote  of  27  to  26  on  March  1,  and  were 
approved  by  President  Tyler  the  same  day. 
I^resident  Jones  caUed  a  convention  of  61  dele- 
gates to  meet  on  July  4  to  consider  the  propo- 
sitions for  annexation,  and  that  convention 
ratified  the  act  and  prepared  a  constitution  for 
the  republic  as  a  state  of  the  federal  Union, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  ap- 
proved by  them.  The  joint  resolution  by 
which  the  annexation  was  effected  waa  in 
following  words: 

"TliBt  ooDKreoB  doth  ooDMot  that  tb«  farritory  properlr 
iDdnded  wltbln,  and  liKbtlally  b«loDgliig  to  th«  republic  « 
T«xu,  Ta»7  be  erected  fiito  a  new  stMe,  to  b«  called  the  state 
«f  Texas,  with  a  repnbllcao  form  ofKOTernmeot,  to  be  adop^ 
«d  by  the  people  v  said  republic,  by  depaties  In  eonventkn 
MMmbled,  with  the  consent  of  the  «xlniig  goTemme&t,  In 
order  that  the  same  may  be  adblttod  as  oM  of  the  stales  or 
this  Unlun.  And,  that  the  fbrMolBg  coosent  of  conmas  I* 
ifiven  upon  the  following  oondltlons,  and  with  th«  fiulowln( 
snarantees: 

"Ftrat.  Said  state  to  be  fonoed,  ealijeet  to  the  adfoa^ 
ment  by  this  iroveniment  of  all  questions  of  boandarr  that 
may  arbe  with  other  goTomments;  and  the  oonstitotioB 
thereof  with  the  proper  eTldeneo  of  Its  adoption  tb» 
people  of  said  repobUo  <tf  Toxaa,  shall  be  tnaamltt«d  to  the 

fmaldent  of  the  United  8tate^  to  be  laid  before  congress  for 
ta  Sjoi  action,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Jsdhut,  18M. 

"SMODd.  Bald  state,  when  admitted  Into  ae  Cnlon, 
after  eedlng  to  the  Utdted  States  all  pobllo  edlflcee,  forUdea- 
tloiis,  barracks,  porta  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards, 
docks,  magazines,  ann^  unaiMiili,  and  all  other  pnqMrtr 
and  means  pertaining  to  the  pnoBoaeftnoebeluigiu  to  eala 
repnbUo  of'Texas,  ^lall  retain  an  Qu  ptiUie  ttau,  MM, 
taxes,  and  does  of  every  kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be 
^e  and  orlnc  s^  tepnbHe;  ud  shall  also  retMS  all  the 
vaoant  and  vn^pn^rWed  lands  I^ng  wtthla  its  litnifa^  to 
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iM  ni^M  to  the  pATment  of  tb«  dflWs  wad  lUUUdM  ofnld 
TCpMSle  of  Texu ;  uid  the  resfdne  of  uld  lands,  after  dls- 
durgli(  nld  dsbtt  Mid  ItibllltlM,  to  be  dlapoMd  of  u  mid 
■tU«  D»y  direct;  but  In  do  eveat  ue  nld  d«bU  and  llabtU' 
tie*  to  beoome  a  charge  npoD  tho  go««nu»ent  of  tho  Uultod 

BtttM. 

"Third.  Nov  >tatea,of  eoDTSDlaDt  ds&iMt  •xoeedlng 
four  Id  number.  Id  addition  to  aaid  atate  of  Texas,  and  hav- 
ing anffleieDt  population,  ma/  hereafter  hj  tho  oonaent  of 
Mid  atate  be  lonned  out  of  the  territory  thereof  vhtch  ahall 
Im  entitled  to  admlulon  under  the  provlalons  m  the  federal 
Mnatltatton.  And  Boeh  atatee  as  mar  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  aafal  territorr  Iflng  Mwth  of  tUrty-dx  degrees 
thlrtr  mlnutea  north  Untode,  comiDonlf  known  as  the  Ula- 
Mnii  compromise  line,  ihalt  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  alaTerf,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking 
•dmlndon  may  desire;  and  la  meh  state  or  states  as  shall  bA 
formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  asid  Htswurl  oom- 
promlse  line,  slaverr  or  invalontar/  senitnde  (except  for 
ciliM)  ahail  be  piohbited." 

The  state  of  Toas  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
oa  Deo.  27,  1846.  After  its  admission,  whioh 
led  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  it  foand  itself 
unable  to  pay  its  debts  from  the  proceeds  of 
ito  public  l^ds,  and  on  Aog.  2,  1860,  congress, 
AS  one  of  the  compromise  measares  of  that 
Tear,  voted  to  par  to  the  atate  $10,000,000  in 
5  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  14  years  after  date, 
in  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  her  bonn< 
daries  (\>j  giving  np  a  pcation  of  her  northern 
territory  to  New  Mexico),  oesuon  of  territca7, 
tad  reUnqnishment  of  clwns  against  the  Untted 
States.  With  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  she 
off  her  debts,  avera^ng  79  oenta  on  the 
dollar  on  the  claims  against  her.  Soon  after 
t^e  presidential  election  in  1860  there  were  in- 
dications in  some  of  the  E.  counties  of  a  desire 
for  secession  from  the  United  States ;  but  Qov. 
Houston  refused  to  call  a  convention  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  declared  that  seoesson 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  state.  A  call  for 
a  convention,  signed  by  61  persons,  was  pub- 
lished, and  to  avoid  a  colliaiou  Gov.  Houston 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  le^slatore  for 
Jan.  22, 1861.  The  legislature,  in  opposition  to 
his  views,  sanctioned  a  convention,  but  required 
that  If  a  KowAoa  ordinance  was  j^Msed  it 
Aonld  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  con- 
vention assembled  on  Jsn.  28.  Nearly  one 
half  the  counties  of  the  state,  swne  of  them 
among  the  most  populous,  held  no  election  for 
it,  and  were  not  represented ;  and  in  many  of 
those  which  elected,  not  over  j  or  i  of  the  voters 
of  the  oonnty  took  part  at  the  polls.  The  ordi- 
nanoe  of  secession  was  passed  by  this  conven- 
tion on  Feb.  6,  by  ayes  166,  noes  7.  It  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  on  Feb.  28,  except 
in  EI  Faso  oo.,  where  it  was  to  be  submitted  on 
the  18th,  The  convention  then  a^ourned  to 
Feb.  20.  Meantime  the  legislature  authorized 
the  issue  of  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $600,- 
000,  and  of  treasury  warrants  reoeivable  for 
taxes.  The  goremor,  on  the  passage  of  the 
secesdott  ordmanoe,  published  an  adctess  pro- 
testing in  the  name  of  the  people  against  all 
the  acts  and  prooeedings  aS  the  oonTention. 
The  convention  on  reassembling,  by  a  vote  of 
127  to  4,  deposed  the  goTenuH'  and  secretary 
of  state,  and  directed  ute  lieutenant-governor 
to  take  the  place  of  the  goTemor.-  l^ls  done, 
06y  a^onmed  on  Feb.  25,  The  seoesritm  or- 
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dlnaooe  was  said  to  have  been  passed  by  a  lsr» 

mfuority.  Early  in  Feb.  1861.  Gen.  David  B. 
Twiggs  indicated  to  the  convention  hu  will- 
ingness to  surrender  to  the  state,  or  rather 
to  tbe  secession  party  in  the  state,  the  arms, 
ammunition,  stores,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  and 
money  in  his  possession  belonging  to  the  ITnit- 
ed  States ;  and  on  the  18th  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  him  and  oommissioners 
appointed  by  tiie  state  for  snch  surrender.  By 
this  act,  18  forts,  15,000  stwd  of  arms,  80  pieces 
of  ordnanoe,  $56,000  in  ^>eoie,  about  1,200 
horses,  snd  ntnles,  w^ns,  tento,  provi^on^ 
ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  esU- 
mated  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  were  giv» 
up.  By  the  agreement,  the  U.  S.  soldiers  and 
snbordbiate  officei^  2,600  in  number,  were  tb 
be  diowed  their  arms  and  furnished  with  trans- 
portation that  they  might  leave  the  state  with- 
out hiodranoe  or  ple^e ;  but  this  agreement 
was  broken,  and  they  were  all  taken  prisoners, 
stripped  of  their  arms,  and  only  released  on 
parole  not  to  serve  against  the  confederate 
states.  In  June  the  acting  governor  (Olark^ 
issued  a  proolamation  forbidding  any  dtizes 
of  Texas  to  bold  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
northern  states  or  territories,  without  apeoid 
permisuon,  or  to  pay  any  debt  then  owing  to 
any  citizen  of  those  states  during  the  war.  All 
citizens  of  northern  states  were  warned  to  de- 
part from  the  state  within  24  hours.  On  Au{^ 
2  and  5  the  confederate  vessels  in  the  harbor 
of  Galveston  fired  at  the  blockading  fleet, 
whioh  in  return  fired  at  them  and  threw  8  or  4 
shells  into  the  city.  This  was  represented  as  a 
bombardment  of  the  city,  and  the  French  and 
English  consols  formally  protested  against  iL 
During  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  a  force  of 
about  700  Texan  soldiers  penetrated  into  the 
southern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  c^>- 
tured  a  fort  garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops;  tJiej 
were  subsequently  refenforced  brother  parties 
from  Texas,  ana  attempted  to  oonqow  the 
whole  territory;  but  m  Hardi,  16l2,  they 
were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  and  great 
suffering.  Texas  contributed  a  large  number 
of  troops  to  the  confederate  army;  and  one  of 
its  most  suooessftil  generals,  Ben  McOolloch, 
long  identified  with  the  history  of  the  state  as 
a  partisan  leader,  was  killed  at  tbe  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge,  in  Benton  co.,  Ark. 

TEXAS,  a  S.  CO.  of  Missouri,  druned  by 
Current  river  and  affluents  of  the  Gasconade: 
area,  1,250  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,069,  of 
whom  66,  were  staves.  The  surface  is  billiT; 
with  laive  forests  of  yellow  pine,  and  the  soil 
fertile  along  the  streams.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  112,042  bushels  <^  Indian  com, 
S,846  of  wheat,  and  5.957  of  oats.  There  were 
llf  saw  mills,  8  ohnrohes,  and  20  pupils  attend- 
ing  a  public  school. .  Oapital,  Houston. 

TEXXX,  a  Dutch  island  of  the  North  sea,  in 
the  province  of  North  Holland,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  chann^  called  Mars-Di«s 
about  2i  m.  broad ;  lat.  of  W.  point  58<*  8'  N., 
long.  4"  42'  £. ;  extreme  length  14  m.,  breads 
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6  m. ;  pop.  6,600.  It  cootaina  several  rill^es, 
the  most  important  of  vhich  is  Barg.  The 
Burfsoe  is  low  and  a  great  deal  of  it  marshy, 
but  it  1b  protected  from  inundationa  hy  the 
line  of  dunes  or  sand  hills  on  the  W.  side,  and 
strong  ^kes  in  other  parts.  The  soil  is  re- 
nurkablj  futile,  and  u  chiefly  occupied  hj 
pastures.  Several  naval  engagements  have 
taken jdace  near  this  island. 

TEZOOOO,  or  Tezottoo,  a  town  of  Ifexico, 
in  the  state  and  about  16  m.  E.  K.  E.  from  the 
city  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name;  pop.  about  6,000. 
"Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  In  an- 
cient times  Tezcoco  was  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom.  One  of  Uie  palaces  of  Montezuma  is 
said  to  have  stood  in  the  K.  W.  quarter,  and 
in  the  S,  part  there  are  massive  remains  of  8 
p;rramid8,  eaoh  measuring  400  feet  along  the 
base  of  their  fronts,  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  fweagi^ devoted  to  human  sacrifices. 

THAOHER,  Jajus,  M.D.,  an  American  phj- 
rician  and  aathor,  bom  in  Barnstable,  Mass^ 
Feb.  14, 1764,  died  in  Plymouth,  May  26, 1844. 
He  commenced  the  stady  of  medicine  at  the  age 
of  16,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  to  Dr.  John 
Warren  in  the  general  hospital  at  Cambridge ; 
in  1778  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  to  the  1st 
Tir^ia  state  regiment,  and  in  1779  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  post  in  a  New  England  regi- 
ment Throughout  the  war  he  kept  a  diary, 
and  was  thus  enabled  in  1834  to  disprove  the 
charges  brought  against  oar  army  and  Gen. 
'Washington  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  British  codbuI 
at  ISqw  York,  of  Andre's  regimentals  having 
been  pnrloined.  In  March,  1783,  he  established 
himself  in  his  profession  at  Plymonth,  Mass^ 
There  he  also  gave  soma  attention  to  the  man- 
n&otnre  of  salt  ami  iron.  In  1810  he  first  be- 
came known  aa  an  author  by  the  publication 
of  tiie  "  American  Kew  Dispensatory,"  which 
was  long  a  standard  work  on.pharmacy,  medi- 
cal chemistry,  and  materia  medica.  This  was 
followed  by  "Observations  on  Hydrophobia" 
(8vo.,  1812) ;  »  The  Modem  Practice  of  Physic  " 
(1817;  2d ed..  1826);  "The American Orchard- 
ist"  (1822 ;  2d  ed.,  1826) ;  "  A  MUitary  Journal 
during  the  Revolutionary  War"  (1823;  2d  ed., 
3827) ;  "  American  Medical  Biography"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1828) ;  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Man- 
agement of  Bees"  (3829) ;  "An  Essay  on  De- 
monol(^,  Ghosts,  and  Apparitions"  (1881); 
and  other  works. 

TEACHER,  Pktke,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Milton,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1752,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  36, 1802.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  coll^  in  1769,  and 
settled  at  MaldeD,Hasa.,  in  1770.  He  soon  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  "  silver-tongued 
Thacher."  From  Jan.  1785,  till  his  deatb,  he 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  church  in 
Boston.  He  was  active  and  earnest  as  a  pa- 
triot during  the  revolution,  and  his  "  Oration 


against  Standing  Annies,"  delivered  at  Water- 
town  in  1776,  baa  retained  its  reputation  to  the 
present  time.  In  1780  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  state, 
and  for  16  years  he  was  chaplain  of  one  or 
both  branches  of  the  le^ature.  The  uni- 
Tersity  of  Edinbargh  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  in  1791.  He  published  S2  dis- 
tinct works,  among  which  were  "  Obserrations 
on  the  State  of  the  Clergy  in  New  England" 
(3788),  and  "Memoirs  of  Dr.  Boylston"  (1789). 
— Samuel  Coopgb,  an  American  clergyman,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  14, 1786, 
died  in  Moolins,  France,  Jan.  2, 1818.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  3804,  and  in 
1811,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eirkland  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  university,  Mr.  Thacher 
was  chosen  his  successor  as  pastor  of  the  New 
Sodth  church  in  Boston.  In  1817  he  again  vis- 
ited Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  hemth,  but 
died  of  consumption  soon  after  reaching  Moor 
lins.  He  was  one  of  the  association  for  con- 
ducting the  "Monthly  Anthology/'  and  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  his  friend,  the  Bev.  Joaei^ 
Stevens  Bnckminster.  After  Jit.  Thacher^s 
death  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  vmnxAt 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  his  sncoessMr 
in  the  ministry,  was  pnblished. 

THACKERAY,  Wiujau  Maespeace,  an 
English  novelist,  bom  in  Calcutta  in  1811.  De- 
scended from  an  old  family  of  Yorkshire  that 
has  given  several  rectors  and  scholars  to  tho 
church  of  England,  his  grandfather  was  rector 
of  Hadley  in  Middlesex,  and  his  father  was  en- 
gaged in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
company.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  hia  7tiL 
year,  had  a  view  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  on 
his  way,  and  was  placed  at  the  Charterhooss 
Bchool  in  London.  From  the  Charterhouse  he 
vent  to  the  tinivertdty  of  Cambridge,  but  did 
not  take  his  degree;  inherited  a  fortune  of 
£20,000  on  coming  of  age ;  chose  art  (br  his 
professioD ;  and  travelled  and  studied  for  sev- 
eral years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In 
1830-'81  he  lived  at  Weimar,  saw  Goethe,  pur- 
chased Schiller's  sword,  and  delighted  in  mak- 
ing caricatures  for  children,  some  of  which 
he  found  still  preserved  on  revisiting  the  place 
in  1853.  Reminiscences  of  his  early  art  stud- 
ies are  interwoven  into  his  fictions,  many  of  ' 
which  are  illustrated  by  his  own  pencil ;  but 
he  abandoned  the  project  of  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional artist  soon  £^r  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, His  fortune  was  greatly  reduced  hj 
losses  and  unsnccessflil  speculations,  and  b^ 
fore  his  80t^  year  he  had  set  himself  resolutdy 
to  Uteratnre  as  his  vocation.  Hia  progress  to 
general  recognition  was  slow,  though  from 
the  first  he  gave  signs  of  his  peculiar  powers. 
He  is  nnderotood  to  have  written  for  the 
"  Times"  while  it  was  edited  by  Barnes,  and  was 
certainly  connected  with  other  London  Jonr- 
n^.  He  contributed  to  "  Eraser's  Magazine," 
under  the  pwudonymes  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh  and  George  Fitz-Boodle,  Esq.,  a  variety 
of  tales,  criticisms,  descriptive  sketches,  and 
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TenM,  vhioh  proved  his  knowledge  of  the 
worid,  delicate  irony,  and  mastery  of  a  playful 
yet  vigoroos  style.  In  this  periodical  speared 
"The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond"  in  1841,  a 
thoroaghly  genial  satire,  with  a  tone  at  once  of 
ridicule  and  of  pathos.  His  earliest  separate 
publications,  also  under  thepseadouyme  of  "  Tit- 
marsli,  literary  cockney  and  sketcher,"  were 
"  The  ParU  Sketch  Book"  (2  vols.,  1840) ;  "  The 
Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon"  and  "  The  Ohron- 
icle  of  the  Drum"  (1841),  the  latter  being  one 
of  his  finest  metrical  pieces;  and  "Theuriah 
Bketoh  BooV*  (3  vols.,  1848).  None  of  these 
ottidned  popiiIarit7,  though  the  lart  faaa  stmie 
of  the  happiest  touches  both  of  his  pen  and 
pem^.  Meantime  "Barry  Lyndon,"  one  ai 
the  best  of  his  short  tales,  narrating  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  Irish  gambler  and  forttine- 
hnoter,  was  contributed  by  Htz-Boodle  to 
"  Fraser."  The  establishment  of  *'  Panoh"  in 
-1841  opened  to  him  a  new  field,  and  his  papers 
in  this  periodical  speedily  acquired  ^caliar 
distinction.  His  first  series,  under  the  signature 
of  "  The  Fat  Contributor,"  were  followed  by 
"  Jeames's  Diary,"  in  which  he  looks  at  so- 
ciety from  the  footman's  point  of  view,  and 
"  The  Snob  Papers,"  which  gave  to  him  an 
independent  reputation  as  a  sodal  satirist, 
while  they  added  to  the  snooess  and  ^gnil^  of 
**Fimch."  Many  of  hSs  oontribntioni  were  in 
Terse,  and  showed  his  dexterous  command  of 
rhyme  and  of  Indioroua  orthography.  A  jonr* 
ney  which  he  made  to  the  East  for  his  health 
suggested  his  *'  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Oorn- 
hill  to  Grand  Oairo,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  by  H.  A.  Tit- 
marsh"  (1846) ;  and  he  issned  in  the  following 

?ear  a  small  Christmas  book  entitled  '*Hrs. 
erkins's  Ball."  Meantime  "Vanity  Fair," 
illostrated  by  himself,  was  published  in  nam' 
bers  (184d-'8).  When  it  b^n,  hia  name  was 
still  generally  unknown,  but  its  popularity  in- 
creased with  every  number,  and  at  its  dose  he 
was  nniversally  aooonnted  with  Diokens  and 
Bnlwer  among  the  first  British  novelists.  It  is 
mm  strongly  marked  by  spepial  and  peculiar 
genios  than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  is  pre- 
eminent also  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
Becky  Sharp  and  Amelia  Sedley,  one  the  im- 
,  personation  of  intellect  without  affection,  and 
the  other  of  affection  without  intellect,  are  ori- 
ginal characters,  thoroughly  and  sagaciously 
drawn ;  the  wickedness  of  the  one  is  made  amus- 
ing, and  the  weakness  of  the  other  pathetic; 
and  crael  sarcasm,  spsaklingp^rti^tage,  and  soft 
compassion  succeed  each  ouier  as  heb-aoesthe 
desperate  enterprise  of  Beoky  and  half  sneers 
at  the  unfaltering  tenderness  of  Amelia.  Upon 
the  completion  <^  "  Vanity  Fur"  he  publi^ed 
another  Christmas  book,  *'  Our  Street"  (1848), 
to  which  a  companion  Tcuome,  "Dr.  Birch  and 
hisTonng  Friend,"  was  added  in  the  following 
year.  He  had  already  b^n  anotlter  monthly 
serial,  "  The  History  of  Pendennis,  his  Fortunes 
ud  Misfortunes,  his  Friends  and  his  Chreatesfe 
£nemy,  with  lUostrations  by  t^e  Anfhor,"  He 


dmed  in  this,  his  second  great  work,  to  de- 
scribe the  gentlemen  of  the  present  age,  "  no 
better  nor  worse  than  most  educated  meaJ" 
Arthur  Pendennis  is  a  young  fellow  of  warm 
feelings  and  a  lively  intellect,  self-conceited 
and  selfish,  with  no  attractiva  points  of  char- 
acter but  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  capacity  for 
love.  He  is  carried  away  by  absurd  passions, 
faUs  a  victim  to  vanity  and  weatmess,  takes  to 
literature,  becomes  a  man  of  the  world  and  of 
foshion,  and  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  without 
ambition,  convictions,  ot  any  olfjcot  beyond  the 
ohuioe  reqniritions  and  ezatonentsof  thedi^. 
The  anthor  invites  as,  **  knowing  hov  mean 
the  but  <^  OB  is,"  to  give  a  hand  of  ohari^  to 
him  "  with  «11  his  fiwlts  and  shortcomings,  who 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  hero,  but  rally  a  man 
and  a  brother."  A  higher  moral  tone  appears 
in  the  characters  of  Warrin^n  and  lAura.  > 
"  Pendennis"  was  oonoluded  in  1850,  and  his 
Christmas  book  of  that  year  was  a  reprint 
from  "Fraser"  of  a  mock  continuation  of 
Scott*s  "Ivanhoe,"  entitled  "Bebeoca  and 
Bowena."  He  publi^ed  an  original  Christmas 
tale  for  the  next  year,  "The  Eickleburys  on 
the  Bhine,"  a  clever  and  kindly  satire  on  a 
proud  and  vulgar  f^ily  travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent, bat  which  a  critic  in  the  "  Times"  news- 
paper severdy  reviewed,  chaffing  the  anthor 
with  preferring  to  look  only  on  the  ugly  dde 
of  honum  nature,  and  with  overlooking  the 
virtue  and  amiabilify  that  exist  in  the  worid. 
Mr.  Thackeray  repelled  and  ridtonled  the  ac- 
cusation in  an  "  fissay  on  Thunder  and  Small 
Beer,"  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
volume.  In  the  summer  of  1851  he  lectured 
in  London  before  brilliant  audiences  on  "  The 
English  Humorists  of  the  18th  Century,"  sketch- 
ing the  lives  and  works  of  his  predecessors  in 
English  fiction  from  Swift  to  Goldsmith.  The 
lectures  were  repeated  and  admired  in  Soot- 
land  and  America,  were  published  in  1868,  and 
have  a  peculiar  diann  from  the  sympatbetio 
and  eoc^  portraiture  of  his  "fellows"  of  the 
past,  miiwling  fine  thoughts  and  amusing  aneo- 
dotes.  Tm  Uionsand  copies  of  a  cheap  editkm 
were  sold  in  a  week.  EDs  attentitm  bad  been 
called  to  the  wits  of  Queen  Annexe  reign  hj-^ 
studies  preparatory  to  the  "  History  of  Henry  j 
Esmond,  Esq.,  written  by  Himself"  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that  era.  This  is  the 
most  artistically  complete  and  the  noblest  in 
tone  of  aU  his  works,  while  it  also  admirably 
copies  the  manners,  sentiment,  and  diction  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period.  The  main  characters, 
Esmond  and  Beatrix,  are  among  his  best  crea- 
tions— the  former  a  strong,  high-minded,  disin- 
terested, and  impulsive  cavalier  and  Jacobit& 
and  the  latter  perh^s  the  finest  picture  of 
splendid,  lostrOns  physical  beauty  ever  givoi 
to  the  world.  It  is  a  magolfleent  and  sombre 
romance,  comparing  with  hia  othw  works  as 
"  Tlie  Bride  of  Lsnunormoor"  to  tJie  otiiers  of  > 
Scott  His  third  serial  novel  was  "  The  New-  1 
eomes ;  Memoirs  of  a  Most  Bespeotable  f^mily^ 
e^ted  by  Arthor  Pendennis,  £sq.,"  the  issue 
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of  wbkiiiraB eomideted  lit  1865.  .Li1iiisih« 
ekaiumtB  are  mord  kindly  mixed  .Uian  In  any 
other  otliia  fiotioui ;  there  is  a  softoiing  of  tone^ 
a  predominance  of  feeling  over  sarcaem,  an 
aToidanoe  of  the  darker  tints  and  baser  quali- 
ties which  he  had  previonslj  favored  as  Chetnee 
for  smiling  raUIeiy.  The  characters  of  Clive 
and  Ethel  are  leas  vivid  than  some  of  his  others, 
the  storj  lingers,  hot  the  whole  is  redeemed  hj 
its  prevalent  genial  spirit,  and  espeoiallj  tj  the 
moral  beaoty  of  the  life  of  Oolonel  Newcome, 
and  by  his  death  in  the  Oharterhouse,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  more  touching  in  ro- 
mantic literature.  His  earlier  contributions  to 
"  Fraser,"  "  Punch,"  and  other  journals  were 
now  ooUected  under  the  tit^e  of  "  Hiscellanies," 
and  bis  admirers  were  interested  in  tracing  the 
gradual  development  d  Ua  genius.  The  same 
peculiar  power,  at  once  cynical  and  cheei7, 
and  the  same  clear,  idiomatic,  aiod  effectiTe 
a^le,  mark  the  best  of  his  earlier  burlesques 
and  his  later  elaborate  productions.  The  suc- 
cess of  liis  lectures  on  the  hamorists  induced 
him  to  prepare  another  series,  "The  Four 
Geor^B,"  which  were  first  delivered  in  the 
princip^  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1865-'6, 
and  afterward  in  London  and  most  of  the  large 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  courts 
and  diaraoters  of  the  Hanoverian  monarcha 
ftamished  abundant  *)ecasion  for  satire;  the 
third  George  alone,  especially  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  last  years,  was  discassed  with  for- 
bearance and  described  with  pathos;  and  the 
literature,  socie^,  morals,  and  manners  of  the 
time  were  briefly  iHustnrted.  Thaokerqr  had 
I  entered  himaelfatfbeUiddleTemi^  and  been 
called  to  Ae  bar  in  1848,  but  with  no  intention 
of  following  Uie  legal  profesraon.  In  1867,  one 
of  the  seats  for  the  city  of  Oxford  in  the  house 
of  commons  having  been  declared  vacant,  he 
offered  himsdf  as  tho  liberal  candidate  for  the 
representation,  and  declared  himself  an  advo- 
cate of  the  ballot  and  of  ihe  diminution  of  the 
political  influence  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy, 
but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Oardwell,  by  a  major- 
ity of  67  votes.  Before  the  cl<Me  of  the  year 
he  bad  b^u  another  serial,  "  The  Virginians," 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  last  century 
during  t^e  later  years  of  Geoi^e  11.  and  the 
earlier  years  of  George  IH.,  and  in  which 
Ghestexfleld,  Garrick,  and  J(Anson,  ^e  ^luning 
table  and  coffee  house,  Washington,  Wolfe, 
Braddook,  and  the  impending  American  war, 
are  introduced  together  with  fictitious  per- 
sonages and  events.  The  work  holds  an  inter- 
I  veniug  place  between  "Esmond"  and  "Pen- 
'  dennis,"  some  of  its  characters  being  descen- 
dants of  those  in  the  former,  and  ancestors  of 
those  in  the  latter.  It  is  rather  loosely  con- 
I  ttmcted,  but  abounds  in  philosophic  humor  and 
I  racy  ^phthegms.  In  Jan.  1860,  appeared 
^  the  first  number  of  the  *'  Comhill  Magazine," 
/  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Thackeray,  which 
soon  attained  a  circulation  of  some  100,000 
oopiee.  In  this  periodical  he  has  published 
"Lovel  the  Widower,"  the  least  esteemed 


his  later  noTela,  and  his  lectures  on  the  fbnr 
Georges;  and  he  is  now  (1862)  producing  in  its 
pages  a  new  romance  entitied  "  The  Adven- 
tures  of  Philip  on  hia  Way  through  the  World." 
— ^The  characters  of  Thackeray  are  generalb' 
described,  not  by  their  great  caalities  or  lead- 
ing habits,  bnt  by  small  peculiarities,  affe<Nta> 
tions,  or  weaknesses.  The  literary  barristers 
in  '*  Fendennis,"  for  example,  do  not  appear  as 
havingmuch  to  do  with  either  law  or  litera- 
ture ;  Warrington,  who  produces  the  impression 
of  l>eing  a  man  of  powerful  thought,  does  noth- 
ing to  give  it  scope ;  we  learn  it  only  from  his 
condact  in  the  commonest  affairs  of  life.  He  i 
shows  no  more  of  his  personages  than  might 
be  gathered  from  intercourse  in  society,  paints 
men  almost  entirely  in  their  mtnnents  of  relaxa- 
tion, relates  their  behavior,  and  displays  so 
mndi  chP  th^  feelings  as  their  demeanor,  ao- 1 
tions,  and  voice  can  bear  witness  to.  His  aim 
la  not  to  give  dues  to  a  character,  but  to  repro^ 
dnce  the  image  which  the  whole  phenomenon 
of  society  has  impressed  on  his  mind.  To  read 
him  is  therefore  like  meeting  and  mixing  with 
the  individuals  in  actual  life.  His  field  of  sur- 
vey is  not  very  broad,  his  &vorite  position  be- 
ing  the  debatable  land  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  middle  classes.  He  knows  mankind 
from  diniug  rooms  and  drawing  rooms,  club 
rooms  and  country  houses.  Wiuout  any  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  English  provincial  life, 
or  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  lower 
classes,  he  has  seen  a  good  deu  of  soldiers,  ar- 
tists, and  mcA  of  letbsrs,  and  has  a  profound 
knowle^  of  footmen  and  men  t!bmt  town. 
From  false  taste,  or  from  some  deeper  infirmi- 
ty, he  inclines  to  ^ve  prominence  to  blots,  pa- 
rade defects,  hold  up  the  most  petty  and  igno- 
ble sides  of  all  things,  and  find  the  comic  aspect 
of  wickedness  and  misery.  But  the  nnmistaka- 
ble  irony  of  his  realistic  descriptions  necessarily 
implies  and  suggests  an  ideal  of  humanity  from 
which  his  heroes  are  deviations;  and  from  this 
moral  antithesis  of  the  actual  and  ideal  sf)rings 
the  peculiar  charm  of  his  writings,  the  mm^led 
gayety  and  earnestness,  sentiment  and  cynicism, 
pathos  and  sarcasm,  tenderness  and  malignity, 
with  which  he  regaids  human  life. 

THAEB,  AisHBOBT,  a  German  agricultural 
writer,  bom  in  Celle,  Hanover,  Ifay  14, 176>, . 
d^ed  at  MOgelin,  near  Potsdam,  Prussia,  Oct. 
26, 1828.  He  studied  medicine  at  GOttingen, 
and  after  a' visit  to  England  published  "Intro- 
duction to  tiie  Knowledge  of  English  Agricul- 
ture" (8  vols.  8vo.,  Hanover,  1798),  which  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  1799  he 
founded  an  agricultural  school  at  Celle,  and  in 
1806  the  king  of  Prussia  granted  him  a  lai^ 
tract  of  Wid,  which  he  exchanged  for  another 
at  MCgelin,  where  in  1807  he  founded  a  prao> 
tical  school  of  agriculture,  which  in  1810  was 
constituted  the  royal  school  of  agriculture. 
At  the  reoi^anization  of  the  Prussian  ^vem- 
ment  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  a  councillor  of 
state,  and  carefiilly  revised  the  land  laws  of  the 
Ungdom ;  and  in  1810  be  was  appointed  pro- 
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ftsitHT  of  AgrienltDTe  in  t)ie  iuiiT«ni^  of  BeiUiL 
He  pobHuied  agiiooltonl  puiodieili  under 
TtrkKu  titles  from  1708  to  1824.  Hb  great 
vork,  **  The  Rational  Principles  (rf  Agricnltnre" 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1809-'10),  bae  been  translated 
into  English  and  almoet  all  the  other  languages 
of  Europe.  He  received  orders  of  kn^htfaood 
from  Rnssia,  Pmssla,  Saxony,  Bayaria,  and 
Wlkrtembe^;  and  agricoltarists  regard  him  as 
the  first  to  appl^  the  principles  of  nataral  sol- 
ttHw  to  the  pratfboe  of  agriooltnre. 

THAIS,  an  Athenian  hetaira  or  oonrtesan, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his 
expedition  to  Asia.  The  c^ebntT*  connected 
with  her  name  is  chiefly  dae  to  the  &ot  that 
■he  is  said  to  have  instigated  Alexander  to  set 
Are  to  tiie  oitadd  ot  Persei^olis,  the  residenoe 
of  the  Persian  kings,  in  reTenge  for  the  injaries 
done  to  her  native  dtj  br  Aeries ;  bat  this 
ueodote,  thon^  immortauzed  bj  Dryden,  is 
probably  nntme,  as  we  know  on  the  aathorit7 
of  Arrian  that  it  was  his  intentl<Hi  to  sack  the 
place  and  bnm  the  citadel  on  grounds  of  state 
policy.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Thais 
oeoame  the  mistress  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and,  ao- 
OOTding  to  Atbenaeas,  was  afterward  married  to 
him.  She  was  celebrated  for  wit  and  repartee, 
and  many  anecdotes  are  reoorded  of  her  talent 
in  those  respects. 

THALBERG,  SioiSHONn,  a  Swiss  pianist, 
horn  in  Genera,  Jan.  7,  1813.  He  is  the  nata- 
ral son  of  Oount  Dietrichstein,  and  while  a  boy 
was  placed  under  the  instmotioa  of  Hamme^ 
whcnn  he  Babseqnentiy  sorpassed  ia  firmnew 
ot  tonch  and  graoe  vt  eziweadon.  At  18  he 
b^an  to  be  known  in  the  concert  rooms,  and 
lOon  afterward  published  his  first  oompori- 
tlODB,  Since  1880  he  has  been  constantly  em- 
ployed in  giving  conoerta  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Bnrope  and  America,  and  he  divides  with  Liszt 
the  honor  of  standing  at  the  head  of  living  per- 
ft>nnuB  on  the  pian^orte.  His  playing  is  dta- 
tingnished  by  precision,  delicacy,  and  finish, 
rather  than  by  the  prodnotion  of  snrpriiing 
effects ;  bat  his  chief  merit,  botii  as  a  perform- 
er  and  a  composer,  consi^  in  his  sncoessftil 
attempts  to  combine  the  elements  of  song  and 
harmony  and  of  brilliant  ezecnticui,  as  exem* 
pUflad  re^ectiTelj  in  the  schools  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  and  of  Olementl  lii  eonneo* 
ti<»t  with  this  movement  he  has  diaeoverad 
■many  ingenloas  ownbteations  toe  fingers, 
irhereby  the  song  or  melody  can  always  be 
heard  stron«^y  aooented  in  t^e  midst  of  rapid 
passages  and  oompllcated  forms  of  aocompani- 
ment.  Among  the  prodaotions  by  which  Thal- 
berg  and  his  method  have  acqnired  their  celeb- 
rity are  a  series  of  fantasias  of  great  beanty 
and  brilliancy,  inolnding  those  on  themes  from 
Don  &i0t>a7mi^  Sobert  le  Liable,  Uduir  tTo- 
ffiortf,  Zm  HugumoU,  La  donna  del  lago^  and 
JfoM  en  Bgitto^  the  performanoe  of  any  one  of 
which  by  the  comp<»er  may  l>e  sud  (umost  to 
realise  the  perfection  of  pianoforte  playing,  ms 
*' Studies"  for  the  pianoforte  are  also  highly 
•stMmedligriiistmotora.  JhieSl  hejffodaeed 


ai  Iiondon  on  opwa  entiled  FlerMtf  fomSfA 
on  a  libretto  Boribe,  and  whidt  ftUed  to 
attraofe  mnoh  atteirtion.  In  1846  he  manted 
a  danghter  of  Lablaohe. 

THALER  (Dntob,  ddkUr;  Dan.  and  Swed. 
daler\  a  coin  and  money  of  aooonnt  of  Gei^ 
many,  Aostoia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  Silver  coins  ixf  an 
oance  weight  were  struck  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century  at  Joaohimsthal,  a  valley  in 
Bohemia,  whence  the  name.  (See  Dollu.) 
Other  countries  after  a  time  b^^  to  ooin 
thalers,  bat  not  always  of  the  same  value,  and 
hence  originated  the  LauhthdUr  or  leaf  dollar, 
the  Phii^ptthaler,  the  Swedish  oopoer  dollar, 
dec  In  most  of  the  ooon tries  of  Europe  the 
royal  or  Imperial  mints  coined  thalm,beDoa 
called  riaidala;  riJtadalm;  or  Tiff$th<Usr^  that  is, 
dollar  of  the  rMlm.  These  varied  in  value 
cording  to  the  amonnt  of  alloy.  In  Austria  the 
meoie  rigsthaler  is  worth  $1.01 ;  in  Pmssia  and 
Brunswick,  73  ots. ;  in  Hanover,  7S.2  cts. ;  in 
Hesse-Dvnurtadt,  79.8  ots.;  in  Saxony, '78.9, 
and  those  coined  from  1839  to  1886,  $1.00.8;  in 
Denmark  and  Korway,  $1.09 ;  in  Sweden,  coin- 
age of  1880-'88,  $1.10.4.  As  mMiey  ctf  account 
there  is  still  greater  diversity  of  values,  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  issues  of  the  national 
banks  or  treasuries.  In  Swedm  the  rigtdaler 
banco  is  89}  ots.,  and  the  rigtddlar  rtnm^f; 
now  the  authorized  money  of  aooount,  is 
cts.  In  Denmark  the  Tig$banh  daler  is  64.7 
ota.  In  Germany  generaUy  the  thaler  at  ao- 
oount    redroned  at  89  to  79  oents  Amerioaa 

^^^ES,  a  Gredt  phllosc^er,  and  one  of 
the  7  wise  men,  bom  in  IQIetos,  Ionia,  about 
686  B.  0.,  died  probably  aboat  646.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  politick  affairs  of  his 
native  countiy,  (uid  before  Ionia  fell  under  the 
Persian  yoke  he  advised  a  federation  of  all 
the  loniui  states.  He  visited  Orete  and  Egypt, 
and  acquired  in  the  latter  country  an  aoquiUnt- 
anoe  inth  mathematics  and  geometry.  Tari- 
ooa  physical  discoveries  are  attribateid  to  him. 
He  measured  the  hdgfat  of  the  Egpytian  pyr»- 
mids  by  observation  of  the  time  at  whion  a 
shadow  eqoalled  in  leiwth  the  height  of  the  ob- 
ject; and  he  is  said  to  have  oomputed  the  smA 
orbit,  to  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  at 
865  days,  and  to  have  been  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  to  predict  eclipses,  though  very  vaguely. 
In  philosophy  he  is  generally  ocMisidered  the 
founder  of  the  Ionian  school.  His  speonlatjons 
were  prindpally  tipon  the  nature  of  the  un^ 
Terse.  He  taught  tiiat  all  things  are  instinct 
with  life,  and  that  the  origin  of  aD  thhiga  is 
water.  He  left  no  written  works,  but  many  <rf 
his  sayings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  LaSrtiusL 

THALIA,  in  Greek  myniology,  the  muse  of 
comedy  and  idyllic  poetry,  raie  is  generally 
represented  with  the  comio  mask,  a  shepherdv 
staff,  or  a  wreath  ct  ivy. 

THAMES,  a  river  of  Oonneotiont,  formed  by 
the  jnnotion  of  the  Qainebaug,  Shetaoket,  and 
Tantb  rtran  at  the  ol^  of  Norwidi,  and 
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4kmhtgibtao6  S.  about  14  m.  to  Low  XAmi 
•omid,  wlttoh  it  anten  bolow  K«w  Lmdos. 
It  is  a  wid«  and  beantifiil  river,  navigable  fw 
la^  TBMtoli  to  Horwioh,  and  ha»  an  uceQent 
harbor  at  its  month.  The  streams  which  form 
it  poflseas  nnmeroos  Talaable  mill  sites,  and 
the  large  amonnt  of  mannfiftctQred  goods  from 
the  fiutories  on  their  banks  mako  uie  Thamas 
an  important  arenne  o{  oommeroe. 

THAMES,  a  rirer  of  Canada  West,  flowing 
throng  a  fertile  ooontrj  in  the  peninsula 
formed  hj  Lakes  Hnron  and  Erie,  and  after  a 
fi.  W.  CO  are©  of  about  160  m.  disoha^ng  its 
vaters  into  Lake  St.  Olair.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  from  its  month  to  Ohatbam,  and  has  sot- 
tni  Qonsidaralda  towns  on  its  banks.  At  the 
Ibvavian  settlement  on  thiariver,  Oct.  1818, 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  was  fong^t  between 
the  British  nnder  Gen.  Proctor,  with  an  aoz- 
iliar7  force  of  3,000  Indians  led  hj  the  famous 
Indian  diief  Teonmseh,  and  the  Araerioan 
forces  under  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison.  The 
American  cavalry,  cmnmanded  hy  OoL  Bioh- 
•rd  M.  Johnson,  opened  the  battle,  and  defeat- 
ed tiie  enemy.  Teoomseh  was  killed,  and  600 
prisoners,  6  pieoes  of  oannon,  and  large  qnan- 
titiee  of  stores  were  taken  by  the  Americans. 

THAMES,  or  Isis,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant river  of  England.  Its  source,  oaUed 
Thames  Head,  is  in  the  Ootswold  hills,  about 
8  m.  S.  W.  fKnn  Oirenoester.  Jn  the  first  80  m. 
of  its  course  it  receives  6  snudl  streams,  the 
Ohonuti  the  Ocdn,  and  the  Lech,  and  below 
Iifiehlade  beoomea  navigable  fbr  barges;  fl-om 
Lechlade  its  course  is  flntE.  and  then  N.  N.E. 
and  S.  S.  X.  to  Oxford,  through  a  lersl  eoimtiy, 
reoeivingon  its  waytheWindnish  and  the Ober- 
well.  From  OxfiH^  to  Reading  it  flows  first  a 
8.  £.  and  then  8.  E.,  receiving  tiie  waters  of  the 
Thame  and  tiie  E^nnet;  thence  making  a  con- 
riderable  cironit  to  the  N.  by  Henley,  Great 
Marlowe,  and  Maidenhead,  it  turns  eastward 
to  Windsor,  then  makes  a  detour  sooth  ward 
by  Staines  and  Otiertsey  to  Kingston,  where 
it  turns  K,  and,  pasnng  Ekhmond,  reaches 
Brentford,  whence  its  course  is  nearly  doe 
£.  to  its  month.  From  Brentford  it  passes 
by  Putney,  HammersmiOi,  and  Chelsea  to 
London,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Loddon, 
Ccdne,  ICole,  Oran,  Brent,  and  Wandle,  all 
small  streama.  Iron  London  to  its  month,  s 
distance  of  M  ul,  the  Thames  is  a  large  stream 
navigable  for  vessels  of  700  or  800  tona,  and 
for  reasels  <tf  1,400  t<ms  to  Blaokwall,  fl  m. 
bdow.  It  is  200  yards  wide  at  London  bridge; 
at  Wo(dwioh,  S  m.  below,  490  yards;  at  Ooal- 
honae  point,  20  m.  fttrther  down,  1,900  yarda; 
at  the  Nore,  6  m. ;  and  at  its  month,  16  m. 
Below  London  it  reoeivas  the  Kavtti^ame, 
Boding,  Darent,  and  Uedway.  Bs  tide  is 
verce^ble  as  for  as  Teddington,  72  m.  above 
Its  month.  Its  eommerdal  Importance  is  in- 
creased by  the  canals  which  connect  it  with 
other  navigable  waters  of  England,  viz. :  the 
lhames  «m  Severn  oanal,  oonneeting  it  with 
the  Bevem,  which  discharges  into  Bristol  ohen> 


tui;  the  Oxford  oanal,  which  coameels  it  with 
the  grand  canal  system  of  the  oentral  coun- 
ties ;  the  Wilts  and  Berks  and  the  Eennek  and 
Avon  canals,  which  connect  it  with  the  Av(m 
and  the  Severn ;  the  Wey  and  Aran  and  the 
Basingstoke  canals,  connecting  it  with  the  Sos- 
sez  coast ;  the  grand  junction,  the  Regent's,  and 
the  PaddingtMi  canals,  the  first  of  which  oon> 
neots  the  Brent  with  the  Oxford  canal,  and  the 
other  two  encircle  the  N.  and  £.  udes  of  the 
metropolis  and  greatly  fadlitate  the  transport 
tstion  of  goods.  The  whole  coarse  of  the 
Thames  is  220  m.  It  forms  the  bomidary  be- 
tween Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  between 
Bei^^re  and  Oxfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
ahire,  between  lOddlesex  and  Snney,  and  b»- 
tveen  Easra  and  Sent  The  oommeroe  of  liw 
Thames  is  surpassed  nrobaUy  by  that  <rf  n* 
river  in  the  woild.  Ita  mters  at  and  below 
London  are  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes 
and  freighted  with  the  products  of  all  dimes. 
Its  vast  and  ctwamodions  docks  for  the  dis- 
charge goods  from  shipboard  are  desraibed 
in  the  article  Dock,  It  is  crossed  at  and 
above  London  by  nnmerous  bridges,  while  the 
tunnel  which  passes  beneath  its  waters  from 
the  Middlesex  ude  to  Rotherhithe  on  the  Sur- 
rey side,  competed  in  1840,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  triumphs  of  Sir  M.  L  Brunei's 
gineerinx  ability.   (See  London,  vol.  x.  p.  666.) 

THANE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank  among 
t)ie  Anglo-Saxons,  derived  from  thegnian,  to 
serve,  md  or^dly  ^^ed  to  the  followers 
of  Idngs  and  chieftains.  In  the  later  age  ai 
Anglo-Saxon  mle  there  wwe  two  dassos  of 
thanes,  thoae  of  the  inibrin-  sort  b^og  irimply 
called  thanes,  those  of  the  superior  king's 
thanes.  The  former  were  exceedingly  numer> 
one.  In  rank  the  thane  was  below  the  «fWor- 
man  or  eari,  but  tihe  possesoion  of  landed  prop- 
erty was  essential  to  his  dignity.  The  rank 
was  attainable  by  all,  evm  the  servile ;  and  Uie 
laws  state  the  requiaitee  to  be  ibe  possession  of 
6  hides  of  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell 
house,  a  judicial  seat  at  the  bun;h  gate,  and  a 
distinct  station  in  the  king's  hall.  Sbanm 
Turner  ("  History  of  the  Angto-Saxons")  thinks 
that  the  superior  thanes  wwe  those  Bubseqn«it> 
2y  called  barons,  as  the  terms  are  Bynonynioos 
in  the  lawa  of  Henry  L,  and  that  the  inforior 
thanes  were  thoae  who  after  the  conqueror's 
time  were  termed  knights. 

THANET,  IsLB  or,  an  island  of  En^and,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Kmt,  separated  from  the  main* 
land  by  bnuiohes  of  the  river  Stonr  called  the 
Stonr-wantsome,  the  Mele-atream,  and  the 
K^ergong-wantsome ;  extreme  length  10  m.| 
breadth  6  m. ;  area,  26,600  acres ;  pop.  in  1661, 
81,798.  The  island  contains  several  towns,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Ramsgate,  Mar- 
gate, and  Broadstairs.  The  K.  E.  point  of  the 
wand  is  called  the  Kortii  Foreland,  and  haa  a 
lighthouse  on  its  extremity,  the  light  of  which 
is  visible  at  the  distance  o£  S2  m.  The  snr- 
£ue,  elevated  and  nearly  level,  is  genendly 
rich  and -fortlle,  and  onUirated  With  great  osMb 
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In  the  time  of  the  BomanB  tiie  channel  on  the 
N.  W.  side,  now  almost  compl^y  closed,  was 
from  1^  to  4  m.  wide,  and  vas  nsed  as  the 
main  passage  for  vessds  prooeedinf  toward 
London ;  and  it  continued  to  be  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  size  till  the  time  of  the 
Norman  uonqoest,  The  island  was  then  nearly 
oironlar,  bnt  it  has  been  gradnallj  washed 
away  till  it  is  now  an  irregular  ovaL  This 
wasting  away  is  still  going  on,  and  the  avera^ 
annual  loss  is  estimi^ed  at  8  feet  on  the  a. 
dde,  and'S  feet  on  the  S.  between  Bamsgate 
and  Pegwell  b^. 

THABOS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  arcUpel- 
ago,  beI<Hupiig  to  Tnrkey,  lying  off  the  8.  coast 
of  BonmeHa,  about  80  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Mt. 
Athos,  nearly  cironlar  in  form ;  area,  abont  86 
•q.  m. ;  pop.  6,000.  The  centre  of  the  Island 
is  occapied  by  Mt.  Ipsario,  a  summit  8,488  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thickly  covered 
with  fir  trees.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  the 
inhabitants,  soattored  in  12  wnall  villages,  do 
not  produce  grain  enough  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. The  vine  was  formerly  oultirated, 
and  the  wine  of  Thasos  was  celebrated,  but  lit- 
tie  or  none  is  now  produced.  All  trace  of  its 
ancient  gold  mines,  which  yielded  a  large  reve- 
nae,  haa  disappeared. — Thasos  was  an  i^and  of 
great  Importanoe  in  ancient  times.  It  was  set* 
ued  by  the  Phoenicians,  led  by  Thasos.  the  son 
of  Asenor,  who  are  said  to  have  come  thither  in 
searon  of  Eoropa  5  generations  before  tiie  birth 
of  the  Grecian  Henrales.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  8th  centnry  B.  0.  it  was  colonized  by  set- 
tlers from  Paroa,  who  in  the  course  of  2  or  8 
generations  became  a  powerful  colony,  and  ob- 
tiuned  possessions  and  mines  on  the  mainland 
as  well  as  those  on  the  island.  The  wealth  of 
the  Thasians  ezdted  the  jealousy  and  covetoos- 
ness  of  their  neighbors.  Darius  (492  B.  0.) 
oonmianded  'titem  to  dismantie  their  fortifica- 
tions and  remove  their  shipsto  Abdera,  and  they 
did  not  dare  to  disobey,  when  Xerxes  march- 
ed tbrongh  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Greeoe,  the 
Tharians  on  aooonnt  of  tiieir  possessions  on  the 
mainland  were  oompelled  to  provide  for  the 
Perrian  am^  as  it  marched  trough  their  tei^ 
ritories,  and  th^  expen^ture  was  400  talents 
(1460,000).  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
Thasos  became  a  member  of  the  oonfederaoy 
headed  by  the  Athenians ;  but  in  466,  in  oonse- 
qaenoe  of  disputes  between  the  Thasians  and 
Athenians,  the  latter  sent  Oimon  witii  a  large 
army  against  the  island,  which  he  subjugated 
and  despoiled,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two 
years.  Its  subseqnent  history  is  one  of  almost 
constant  conflict  with  Athens,  to  which  it  was 
nominally  nibjeot,  until  the  time  of  the  Boman 
wars,  when  it  sabmitted  to  Philip  V.  of  Haoe- 
don;  bnt  after  tibe  battie  of  Oynoeo^haln  (fi. 
0. 197)  it  became  a  free  state.  Afterthe  oap- 
tnre  of  Oonstantinople  by  the  Turks  il  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  Some  remains  of 
its  ancient  city  Thasos  stall  exist. 

THATOHEB,  Bbn^  ahut  Bdsbkt,  an  Ameri- 
flfln  anthor,  bom  in  Warren,  Ife,,  Oct  8, 1809," 
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died  hi  Boston,  July  14, 1848.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  coll^  in  1826,  and  studied 
law,  bat  devoted  hims^  to  literature.  In  1886 
he  visited  England  for  his  health,  and  spent  two 
years  there.  He  left  several  unpublished  works, 
and  numerous  poems,  essays,  snd  fi^tive  pieces. 
His  published  works  are :  "  Biogr^hy  of  North 
American  Indians  who  have  been  distingui^ed 
as  Orators,  Statesmen,  Warriors,"  A«.  (2  vols. 
18mo.,  New  York,  1882) ;  "  Traits  <tf  the  Boston 
Tea  Party"  (18mo.,  New  York);  "Traits  of  In- 
dian Manners,  Character,"  &o.  (i  vols.  ISmow, 
New  York  1886) ;  "  Tales  of  the  AmerieanBer- 
olntion"  (ISmo.,  New  York);  and  "Memdr 
of  PhlllisWheatley"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1884). 

THAYER,  BTLVANtrs,  an  American  officer  of 
the  engineer  corps,  bom  at  Braiutree,  Mass.,  la 
1786.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmoutii  college^ 
and  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1808  as  2d 
lieutonant  of  engineers.  His  first  service  was 
that  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  forti- 
fications in  Boston  harbor.  In  the  war  of  1818 
he  served  on  the  Oaoadian  frontier,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  where  he  won  the 
brevet  of  mi^or.  In  1616  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  with  Ool.  KoBae  to  France  and 
Belgium,  to  examine  the  fortifications  in  those 
countries.  On  his  return  in  18171C^or  Th^ar 
was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  anperin- 
tondent  of  the  West  Point  military  academy, 
where  he  remained  till  1888,  when  he  was  ap- 
nointed  to  construct  the  defences  of  Boston  har> 
oor.  In  1688  he  was  made  Uentonant-colond, 
having  already  been  colonel  by  brevet  wnoe 
1888.  From  1867  till  1869  he  was  temporary 
chief  of  the  IT.  S.  corps  of  military  engineers. 
In  Feb.  1662,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list 

THEATINES,  the  name  of  a  rengioos  order 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1624 
by  Gaetano  di  Thiene  (died  in  1647,  canonized 
in  1669),  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa,  bishop  of 
Theate  (afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  Paul 
lY.),  Bonifiazio  di  Coile,  and  Paolo  Oonsiglieri. 
After  tiie  first  named  of  their  founders,  they 
were  aometimes  called  O^jetaua;  their  oom« 
men  nstme,  Theatines,  is  derived  firom  the 
episoopU  see  of  the  seoond  of  the  foimden. 
The  founders  received  the  papal  ^tprobatitm 
of  theb  new  institution  in  the  very  year  of  its 
foundation,  1684,  and  with  it  the  privileges  of 
the  regular  canons  of  Lateran  and  the  right  of 
electing  a  superior  every  third  year.  Their 
members  took  the  three  usual  monastic  vows, 
and  their  original  object  was  to  labor  for  a 
refonnation  of  the  clergy.  From  Italy  t^ey 
spread  to  Spain,  Poland,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  some  members  of  the  order  were  sent  as 
missionaries  to  Tartary,  Georgia  (in  the  Oau- 
oasns),  and  Circasraa.  Having  gained  a  oonud- 
eraUe  «ctendon,  they  iren  ordered  by  Pope 
Panl  v.  to  ohoose,  instead  of  a  superior,  a  gen- 
eral, toT  6  years;  bnt  later  the  genrnd^a  t«rm 
of  offioe  was  limited  to  8  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  16th  centnry  the  orAm  had  disappeared 
in  all  ooontriea  except  Baly,  ■wben  in  1860 
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It  bad  9  houses  left.— There  were  also  two 
oonuDODities  of  Theatine  nnns  (one  of  them  a 
congregation  of  hermits),  both  founded  hj  Vrm- 
laI&niDoa8a,the  oneinl688,theotherinl6l0. 
Keither  of  them  had  ever  more  than  two  estab- 
lishments, and  at  present  both  are  eitinct. 

THEATRE  fOr.  Scarpur,  a  seeing  place),  a 
bnilding  in  which  pUts  or  dramas  are  repre- 
sented. The  first  theatres  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  the  fonnders  of  the  drama  in  oor  sense  of 
the  word  (see  Dsaha),  were  exceedingly  rude 
a^SiB.  Thespis  is  sua  to  have  acted  his  plm 
in  a  wagon,  and  In  the  time  of  .AsohjrlnB  the 
performanoes  to(^  place  npon  temporary  wood- 
en Bcaffolds,  one  in  whic^  naviog  hroken  down 
dnring  a  representation  in  which  j£schylQs  and 
Fn^as  were  rivds  (500  B.  0.),  the  Athenians 
were  indooed  to  boild  the  great  theatre  of  Dio- 
nyaos  ^aochns),  the  Lenalon,  the  first  perma- 
nent stmotnre  of  the  kind  of  stone.  It  was  aboat 
160  years  in  bnilding,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Other  theatres  bad  been  erected  in  nuiny  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens 
by  Prof.  Straok,  royal  architect  of  Pniasia  (who 
is  still,  in  U^y,  1862,  prosecuting  his  excava- 
tions), proves  the  descriptions  of  it  previondy 
aoeopted  to  be  very  erroneous.  The  seats  of  the 
Bpeetators,  oonnnriring  the  Smr/Nw  proper^  rose 
one  above  another  in  arcsof  ooncentrio  circles, 
eeob  row  forming  only  abont }  of  a  drcnmfer- 
enoe,  instead  of  |  as  hitherto  snppoeed.  The 
q>aoe  immediately  in  front  of  the  spectators, 
cwrespondinff  nearly  to  the  modem  pit  or  par- 
quet, was  called  the  orchestra,  and  was  appro- 
priated to  the  choros.  It  was  floored  with 
boards,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stood  the  Su^mX^ 
or  altaj"  of  Dionysns,  npon  a  raised  platform 
which  was  sometimes  occupied  by  the  leader 
of  tbe  choms,  the  police,  the  finte  player,  and 
the  prompter ;  the  two  last  were  placed  on  the 
ride  next  the  stage,  and  concealed  from  tbe 
mectators  by  the  a^tar.  The  stage  was  behind 
VM  orchestra  end  ndaed  above  it,  and  the 
ehoms,  whenever  they  had  to  take  a  part  in 
the  real  action  of  the  drama,  ascended  to  it  by 
■tops.  The  back  was  closed  by  a  wall  called 
tiie  oKifm  (Lat.  teena) ;  the  apace  between  the 
■cena  and  the  orchestra  was  known  as  the  prcK 
Boeidnm;  and  the  part  nearest,  the  andience, 
where  the  actors  stood  when  tbey  spoke,  was 
the  Xtiytuw.  There  was  no  scenery,  properly 
so  called,  but  the  scena  was  arcbiteotnrally 
decorated  and  made  to  represent  as  &r  as  pos- 
rible  the  locality  in  which  tbe  action  was  going 
on.  It  had  an  entrance  in  the  centre  called 
the  royal  door,  throagh  which  the  principal 
characters  made  their  appearance,  and  doors 
on  the  right  and  left  for  the  snbordinote  per- 
sona^.  The  plays  of  iEeohylos  and  Enripi- 
des,  It  is  tme,  seem  to  require  frequent  changes 
of  scene,  bat  probably  the  changes  were  rather 
hinted  at  than  actaally  made;  they  perhaps 
consisted  merely  in  taming  the  ntpuucrm  (Lat 
asTtMns)  or  "  wings,"  which  were  prism-shaped 
Aames  moring  on  ^vota  at  eaek  ride  (tf  the 


pnMcenfaun.  The  whole  stage  was  ntmr  oon* 
cealed  from  the  spectators ;  there  is  mmtion 
of  a  curtain,  which  instead  of  being  drawn  np 
was  lowered  through  a  crevice  in  the  stage, 
but  it  covered  only  the  back^onnd,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  the  wings.  The  ma- 
chines for  producing  supernatural  effects  must 
have  been  numerous  and  elaborate,  hot  are 
now  Imperfectly  understood.  They  included 
the  '*  Charonian  steps,"  by  which  shades  as- 
cended from  the  lower  world ;  the  ^7 
which  gods  and  heroes  were  represented  {waa- 
ing  throagh  the  air;  and  the  SrtAoycuiv^  an 
elevated  place  above  Uie  scena,  where  the 
deities  appeared  in  fiill  midesty.  Neither  the 
stage,  tbe  orchestra,  nor  tne  auditorium  was 
roofed,  but  there  were  porticos  mnning  aronnd 
the  building,  to  which  the  people  retreated  in 
case  of  r^,  and  awnings  were  sometimes  used 
to  word  off  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  per- 
formances always  took  place  by  daylight.  The 
vast  size  of  the  ancient  theatrea,  intended  aa 
they  were  to  accommodate  almost  the  entire 
population  of  a  city  at  each  performance,  was 
their  most  serioos  def^.  It  being  impossible 
for  the  human  voice  unaided  to  leaoa  such  a  vast 
multitude,  metallio  vases  were  placed  under  tiie 
seats  to  serve  as  reflectors  <tf  sound,  and  the  ac- 
tors wore  masks  with  metallic  motrth-pieces  to 
answerthe  purpose  of  speaking  tmmp^  Thus 
all  expresnon  both  of  voice  and  countenance 
was  lost  The  spectators  were  seated  accord- 
ing to  their  rank.  A  price  was  charged  for 
admission,  at  least  until  the  performance  waa 

gretty  Ur  advanced;  bat  from  the  time  of 
'ericles  the  poorer  class  and  subsequentiy  all 
the  citizens  were  admitted  at  tbe  cost  of  the 
public  treasury.  Whether  women  were  ever 
present  has  been  much  disputed ;  it  seems  al- 
most certain,  however,  that  they  were  allowed 
to  witness  tri^edies.  The  actors  were  invari- 
ably males.  The  performances  besan  early  in 
the  morning,  and  not  unA^uentiy  lasted  10  or 
IS  hours.— -The  Bmnan  theatres  were  copied 
from  those  of  the  Italian  Greeks.  They  were 
at  first  temporary  struotnres  of  wood,  which 
were  sometimes  extravagantiy  magnificent. 
One  built  by  M.  .£milias  Scanras  (08  B.  0.) 
was  capable  of  seating  80,000  people,  and  the 
scena  was  decorated  with  8,000  statues  and  860 
colnmns  in  8  stories,  the  lowest  of  white  mar- 
ble, the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  uppermost 
of  gilt  wood.  The  first  stone  theatre  was 
palled  down  before  it  was  finished  at  the  in- 
stance of  P.  Scipio  Nadca  (166  B.  0.),  on  tbe 
score  of  public  morality.  In  the  Boman  theatre 
women  performed  in  interludes  and  mimics, 
but  not  in  regular  dramas.  The  seats  of  tbe 
nectators  aqd  the  wohestra  Hi  not  form  more 
tban  a  semirirde,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
identical  with  the  feoot  of  the  stage ;  and  the 
orchestra,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the 
chorus,  was  occujded  by  the  senators,  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  other  ffiatingniahed  persons. 
There  was  nothing  oorrenxniding  to  the  SvfuXif, 
waltar,  of  IMon^na.  Tlie  depUi  of  the  atago 
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was  proportfaHially  somewhst  greatar  fSian  in 
the  Greek  theatre,  being  in  the  latter  abont  \ 
of  the  diameter  of  the  orahestra,  and  in  the  Bo- 
man  Tbns,  in  the  theatre  of  Bion^sns  at 
Athens  the  diameter  of  the  orohestra  (and  con- 
seqaentlj  the  width  of  the  available  part  of  the 
stage)  was  72  feet,  and  the  deqpth  of  the  stage 
only  a  little  more  than  10  ImL  A  Soman 
flti^  of  the  same  width  wonld  hare  been  17| 
Jbet  deep.  The  following  an  some  of  the 
anetont  theatrea  whose  rains  are  now 
known: 
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— Between  the  decline  of  the  ancient  and  the 
rise  of  tiie  modern  drama  there  is  a  long  int^ 
Tal,  in  whidb  the  nearest  approach  to  theatri- 
cal performances  is  ibnnd  in  mirade  plays, 
n^rteries,  and  Interlndes.  These  were  ^ren 
for  the  most  part  in  convents,  Colleges,  and 
ohnrches,  or  in  the  halls  of  palaces  and  castles. 
The  first  theatres  in  France  were  built  for 
mirade  plays.  As  early  as  1648,  however,  the 
oonflratemity  of  the  Trinity  had  a  theatre  in 
Paris  in  Vhich  they  were  lioensed  by  the  par- 
liament to  perform  only  "  profiuie  pieces  of  a 
lawful  and  honest  character."  So  late  as  1661 
the  French  had  no  scenery,  and  the  perfonnera 
remained  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  rep- 
resentation. The  first  Italian  theatre  is  sud  to 
have  been  erected  at  Florence  in  1681,  by  Ber- 
nardo BomitalenU,  but  tt  was  probably  not 
pnblio.  Abont  t2ie  same  time  Palla^o  made 
an  attempt  to  reviro  tiie  clasdoai  theatre  in  his 
eelebr«ted  tmOro  OUmpieo  at  Vioena,  bat 
irith  reduced  proportions.  It  is  of  semi-ellip- 
tioal  form,  wiUi  uie  stage  on  the  longer  a^ 
of  the  ellqw,  and  the  scena  has  the  mdent 
permanent  arohitectaral  bao^roond,  with  ave- 
naes  seen  throngh  the  opemngs  in  it,  the  ap- 
parent length  of  which  is  mcreased  by  artificial 
perspective.  From  1618,  when  a  theatre  was 
bmlt  at  Parma  by  Aleotti,  the  modem  arrange- 
ment began  to  prevail.  By  narrowing  the 
stage  opportnidty  was  given  for  the  use  of 
painted  scenery,  and  by  increasing  its  depth 
for  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  complicid»d 
maohines  and  the  prodnction  of  spectaonlar 
l^eoes.— In  England  there  were  regnlar  com- 
panies of  players  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  long  before  there  were  regnlar  play 
booses.  Oharehes,  nnirei^es,  private  houses, 
and  the  yards  of  inns  served  at  first  for  their 
performances.  I^bably  the  first  play  house 
was  the  London  "  Theatre,"  built  before  1676 ; 
the  Oortain  in  Sboreditch,  and  the  theatres  in 
Blackfriars  and  Wfaiteftian,  were  bnilt  near 
the  same  time.  In  Bhakeiyeare's  day  London 


had  8  "private"  and  4  *'  ^Uio"  theatr«6,  tiie 
difference  between  which  is  not  dearly  under- 
stood. His  own  plays  were  prodaoed  at  the 
house  in  Blackfriars  and  at  the  Globe,  both  of 
which  belonged  to  the  same  company,  known 
as  his  m^esty's  servants.  The  Globe  was  a 
hexagonal  wooden  edifice,  partly  open  at  the 
top  and  partiy  thatohed.  In  ue  middle  waa 
probably  an  nneovered  coctrt  where  the  com- 
mon people  stood,  and  around  8  ^dee  ran  gal- 
leriea  or  "  soafiblds,"  under  the  lowwt  of  which 
wwe  enclosed  boxes  called  "rooms."  The 
prices  of  admission  ranged  firom  a  penny  or 
twopence  to  a  shilling.  The  p«rformanoe  oom- 
menoed  at  8  o'clock ;  in  the  private  theatres  it 
took  place  by  candle  light.  The  stage  at  this 
period  was  strewed  with  rushes  and  concealed 
by  cnrtiuns,  which  opened  in  the  middle  and 
drew  backward  and  forward  on  an  iron  rod. 
In  the  background  there  was  a  balcony  or  up- 
per stage,  likewise  curtained,  from  which  parts 
of  tbe  dialogue  were  spoken,  and  at  each  sido 
ct  this  balcony  there  was  a  private  box.  In 
the  private  theatres  the  wits,  critics,  and  other 
peraoau  of  consequence  were  ftirnished  with 
seats  on  the  stage.  Movable  scenery  was  first 
used  in  a  regular  drama  on  a  public  theatre  by 
Davenant  in  1062,  thoD|^  something  of  the 
sort  bad  been  arranged  at  Oxford  by  Inigo 
Jones  as  early  as  1606,  on  the  occasion  of  an, 
entertainment  given  to  James  L  Shakespeare 
had  no  other  scwery  than  tapestry  hangings 
and  onrt^Ds,  but  the  use  of  stage  maohhieTy 
of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  nature  is  as  old  as 
the  drama  itself.  Women  first  ^peared  upon 
the  English  stage  about  the  period  of  the  res- 
toration.— ^The  first  theatre  in  America  was 
opened  at^ 'Williamsburg,  Va.,  Sept  6,  1769. 
Others  followed  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  in 
Nasaan  street,  New  Tork  (1768),  Albany  (1769), 
Baltimore  (1778),  Oharleaton,  S.  0.  (l774),New- 
bern,  K.  0.  (1788X  and  Boston  (17SB>.  Tb» 
largest  in  the  United  States  are  now  the  opera 
hooses  of  New  Tork,  Kew  Orleans,  0<"r^»"^M| 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brooklyn.  Hodem 
theatres,  except  those  intended  for  opera,  an 
DOT  almost  always  small  The  expenses  are 
thus  diminished,  and  all  the  aumenoe  are 
brought  within  easy  seeing  and  hearing  dis- 
tance. It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
the  human  voice,  moderately  exerted,  can  be 
distinctly  heard  about  90  feet  in  front  of  the 
speaker,  and  76  faet  each  side.  In  an  opera 
house  the  dimensions  may  be  vastly  inoreaBed, 
as  sin^g  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance 
than  q)ewdng,  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  bring 
the  amienoe  near  enough  to  see  the  &eial  ex- 
preadon  oi  tiie  perfonners.  The  small  actinic 
theatres  of  Kew  Tork  have  been  oonadered 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  worid;  and  the 
opera  honse  of  the  same  dty,  tiiough  defective 
in  its  vrangement  of  seata,  is  one  of  the  hand* 
aomest  in  existence.  The  best  form  for  the 
auditorinm  is  either  three  fonrths  of  a  cirde,  at 
a  semidrde  with  divei^ent  ends.  Tbe  latter 
aflbrda  the  beet  opportunities  for  seeing,  but 
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btrolTdS  either  a  diqmiiKwtioiuito  and  inoon-  uniform,      mbstracture  <^  the  qihinx  would 

Tenient  width  of  stage,  or  a  oonnderable  tise-  have  been  laid  nearly  2,500  years  before  the 

1ms  space  on  each  side  of  the  prosoeniom.  Most  Christian  era.   This  calculation,  until  further 

American  theatres  differ  from  those  of  Europe  investigation,  cannot  be  confidently  received.-^ 

in  having  no  private  boxes,  except  a  few  on  The  monarchs  of  Thebes  expelled  the  shej^erd 

and  adJouuDK  the  prosoeniom,  by  which  means  kings  from  Kemphis  and  Lower  £^t  about 

a  vast  gwn  u  effected  in  the  capacity  of  the  1600  B.  0.,  and  made  their  city  the  oiq>ital  of 

honse:  they  are  also  graierally  better  lighted,  the  whole  country  during  several  centuries. 

The  following  are  some  of  ike  largest  theatres  Amenopbis  L,  the  first  kins  of  the  18th  dynas- 

ia  the  wwld,  with  the  number  of  speotators  ty,  carried  his  arms  into  Syria  and  Ethiopia ; 

tiiey  are  ct^iaUe  of  acoommodatiiig:  Thothmes  I.  founded  some  of  the  most  magni- 

Bt  PetortboTg.  Botabo*  ttM«t>«   ojm  ficMit  Theban  edifices ;  Thothmes  III.  made  Ws 

IirewT«rfc,KmdMn7«fBUHie   4,700  kingdom  unrivalled  in  arts  and  in  arms,  and 

ai*ife^Pi^iioi;whii;^:"  t?S  adomodaU  the  cities  of  the  pebaid  with  «chi. 

«    Pntry  Tnwiif  7  .TT7T.   8^  tcotupal  monuments;  and  Amenophis  Dl.  ex- 

"    h«  ii^jMty't,H»y»Aet   tended  the  Theban  supremacy,  and  began  the 

K.^K^r.'^.^'.^.;:::::::::::;:  I;Sm  structures  at  Luxor.   llhamsJ^  I.,  Sethos,  and 

TflDiee,  L«  Fwiea   8,000  Rhamses  II.,  of  the  19th  dynasty  (founded  about 

?SW^'?;j:?:r.!'.""?:::::::::::::::::::::  IZ  i824B.a),  represent,  according  to  TViUdnson, 

fionnoa,  u  Peifoia   9JS00  the  Augustsu  age  of  Egypt,  when  its  sway  was 

JJSitS:-"*^'^^"^'^-  -  .!   K        widest,  and  its  most  superb  monumentB' 

^I^^^^TAm^^::\::V^:::V^  were  erected.  Xhe  decline  of  Thebes  began 

•*   AmMgn  comiqae   uwo  under  the  2lBt  dynasty ;  there  was  an  Ethio- 

•  ffit^^S!S^;;;;.v;.v;.::::::::;:::::::;:  pian  revolt;  Lower  Egypt  gradually  resumed 

■     TiiMt»  LTTiqn*   1,700  its  pre&mineuce,  but  with  diminished  power 

-  oSS^^iirfqM::::::::::":::::::;:::::::::::  1^  duribg  the  rise  successiTeiv  of  the  Assyrian 

^   and  Persian  empires ;  and  when  Cambyses 

— In  China  every  little  village  has  its  theatre,  conquered  Egypt  (635  B.  0.),  the  upper  capital 
and  each  great  town  has  several.  They  have  feU  without  a  straggle,  and  ceased  from  that 
no  scenery  and  no  auditorium,  the  specta-  time  to  be  a  metropolitan  city.  The  greatness 
IfOrs  remaining  in  the  open  air.  There  is  of  of  Thebes  was  Imown  to  Homer,  who  speaks 
course  no  charge  for  admiaaion,  the  expenses  of  its  100  gates  and  20,000  war  (uianots;  Dio* 
being  defrayed  sometimes  by  mandarins  or  dorns  was  informed  that  Sesostris  (Rhamses 
other  rich  persons,  but  more  frequently  by  as-  II.,  accordiog  to  Wilkiaaon)  took  the  field  with 
eociations  formed  for  the  pnipose  among  the  600,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry,  and  27,000 
Inbabitants  of  the  nnghborhood.  The  actors  chariots ;  but  aiter  ita  destruction  by  Ptolemy 
are  iuvariaUj  stoollers.  In  J^mui  the  histri-  Lathyrus  (86  B.  C),  it  lost  all  its  political  aiud 
csdo  art  has  made  more  progress;  the  stage  is  commercial  importance,  though  it  remwned  the 
decorated  wHh  scenery,  and  the  an^nee  are  sacerdotal  oi^ital  of  the  worshbmera  of  Am- 
fiinushed  with  seats.  In  neither  country  are  mon.  llie  lucrative  ^ade  whii^had  contrilH 
women  allowed  to  perform.  uted  to  its  prosperity  had  found  new  diannels 
THEBES  (caUed  No  or  No*Ammon  by  the  after  t^e  foundation  of  Alexandria ;  and  as  a 
Hebrews,  and  Diospolis  the  Great  by  the  later  Macedonian  and  Roman  prefecture  it  took  little 
Greeks  and  the  Romans),  the  capital  of  Upper  port  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  It  was  desolated 
Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time  of  the  whole  ooun-  successively  by  Christians  of  Uie  Thebaid,  in 
try,  reputed  in  antiquity  the  oldest  city  of  the  their  zeal  against  idolatrous  monuments,  by 
world.  It  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  Thebaid,  barbarians  from  Arabia  and  Nubia,  and  by  the 
extending  on  both  ddes  of  the  Nile  to  the  Saracens ;  after  whose  invasion  Its  name  scarce* 
mountun  chuns  which  enclose  the  valley.  The  ly  occurs  for  many  centuries. — The  ruins  of 
city,  according  to  Strabo,  covered  the  entire  Thebes,  which  are  among  the  most  magnificent 
pMn,  an  area  above  6  m.  in  length  and  8  m.  in  the  world,  are  found  at  the  modem  villages 
in  breadth,  at  least  equal  in  extent  to  the  site  of  Luxor  and  Earnak  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
cf  ancient  Rome  or  modem  Paris.  Diodorus  the  Kile,  and  Qoomeh  and  Medinet-Aboa  on 
eatimated  its  dronit  at  140  sta^  or  thoat  17  the  western.  The  eastern  quarter  of  the  an- 
m.,  kdA  Sir  Gardner  WilUnson  Inbrs  from  its  dent  oi^  cont^ned  the  mass  of  the  population, 
rauis  that  its  length  was  6^  m.  and  its  breadth  while  the  weotem  nde  was  covered  with  ton- 
8  m.  The  annual  depomtatms  of  the  KOe  have  pies  and  palaces  and  their  avenues  of  sphinxes, 
permanently  raised  the  soiL  and  buried  the  and  with  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  the  kings, 
base  of  every  monument;  uie  layers  around  The  principal  structures  at  Goomeh  are  toe 
(me  of  the  colossal  sphinxes  are  found  by  exca-  palace  temples  MenephtlwDm  ud  Bemeseum. 
va^on  to  make  a  depth  of  18  feet  above  the  The  former,  approached  by  an  avenue  128  feet 
rubbish  which  occurs  universally  as  the  foun-  in  length,  has  pillars  in  the  oldest  style  of 
dation  of  ancient  Theban  buildings.  From  Egyptian  architecture  and  remarkable  bass-re- 
some  chronological  inscriptions  the  rate  of  de-  liefs.  The  latter,  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo, 
podtion  appears  to  be  6  inches  in  every  100  which  for  symmetry  of  architecture  and  ele- 
jeaia;  ao  toat|  assuming  ttus  rate  to  have  been  ganoe  of  sculpture  may  vie  with  any  other 
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Egyptian  monnment,  oecnpiea  a  series  of  ter- 
races commnnicating  with  each  other  hj  flights 
of  steps.  Its  entrance  is  flanked  hj  two  pyra- 
midal towers ;  its  first  conrt  has  a  donble  ave- 
nue of  columns  on  either  side,  and  in  the  area 
a  pedestfd  on  which  was  a  87eiilt»sitling  ooloa- 
aas  of  Rhamaes;  its  second  conrt  has  walls 
covered  with  soidptnres  representing  the  wars 
of  Rhamses  m.,  and  Osiride  pUlars  which  are 
doubtless  monolithal  flgnres  of  16  cubits 
high  described  by  Diodorua;  the  third  stair- 
way, from  the  foot  of  which  Belzoni  took  the 
head  of  a  roytd  statae  of  red  granite,  now  in  the 
British  mnseom  and  known  as  the  yonng  Mem- 
non,  conducts  to  a  hall  used  for  pablio  assem- 
blies, with  columns  and  walls  covered  with 
civil  and  religions  sculptures;  and  beyond  the 
hall  extended  9  smaller  apartments,  two  of 
which  remain,  supported  by  columns,  one  of 
them  being  the  sacred  library  or  "  dispensary 
of  the  mind  "  mentioned  by  Diodoms,  Among 
the  other  monuments  in  wis  vicinity  are  two 
ooloual  statoes,  60  feet  in  height,  the  wonder 
of  the  ancients,  one  of  them  known  as  the 
TOcal  Ibmnon.  Hehroh.)  The  village  of 
Ue^net-Aboo  stands  upon  a  lofty  mound  form- 
ed by  the  ruins  of  the  most  splendid  temple 
palace  in  western  Thebea,  the  Thothmesium, 
connected  with  the  palace  of  Bhamses  by  a 
dromos  26S  feet  in  length.  The  sculptures  in 
the  latter  are  of  singolar  interes^  being  the 
only  examples  that  have  been  found  of  the  dec- 
oration of  the  private  apartments  of  an  Egyp- 
tian palace.  The  whole  sweep  of  the  Libyan 
hills,  for  the  space  of  6  miles  and  to  the  height 
of  3O0  feet  from  Goorneh  to  Medinet-Aboo,  is 
fall  of  sepulchres,  excavated  in  the  native  cal- 
oareons  roi^.  This  was  the  necropolis  of  the 
whole  city,  no  tombs  existing  on  the  eastern 
ride.  The  manunies  are  laid  in  rows  by  the 
side  of  or  tiers  above  each  other,  bat  never 
stand  erect.  The  tombs  of  the  lower  classes 
are  unsculptured,  but  abound  in  mummies  of 
sacred  animals.  The  royal  sepulchres  are  in 
lite  valley  of  Bab-el-Melook,  the  most  spacions 
and  highly  adorned  belonging  to  those  mon- 
archa  who  eqjoyed  a  long  reign.  Here  repose 
the  Theban  Pharaohs  from  the  18th  to  the  21st 
dynasty,  but  only  8  complete  catacombs  have 
been  discovered.  The  monuments,  as  also  those 
in  the  separate  burial  place  allotted  to  the 
qneens,  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  hiero- 
glyphics.—Still  more  remarkaUe  are  the  ruins 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  villages 
of  Luxor  and  E!amak.  At  Luxor  the  most 
striking  monumenfes  were  two  beantiftd  obelisks 
of  red  granite,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  hie- 
roglyphics, one  of  which  has  been  removed  to 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.  Behind 
them  are  two  sitting  statues  of  Rhamsea,  one  89 
feet  high,  but  now  covered  to  the  breast  with 
accumulations  of  earth  and  sand.  Two  courts 
and  a  series  of  apartments,  connected  and  sur- 
rounded by  oolonnadea  and  portiooa,  extend 
beyond.  The  road  ftom  Luxor  to  Earnak  lies 
through  fields  of  ha^tth  grass,  though  th^  were 


once  united  by  an  avenue  of  andro-sphinxes. 
The' great  palace  temple  of  Kamak  stands 
within  a  circuit  wall  of  brick  1,600  feet  long  and 
somewhat  less  broad.  It  was  am>roached  by  an 
avenue  of  crio-rohinxes,  of  which  only  fhig- 
ments  remabL  Between  the  end  of  the  dro- 
mos and  the  main  body  t^the  building,  5  lofty 
pylones  and  4  spacious  courts  intervene,  m 
the  first  court  were  two  obelisks  of  Thothmes 
I.,  one  of  which  still  remains ;  in  the  second 
court  is  another  obelisk,  the  loftiest  known  ex- 
cept that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome;  and  in 
one  of  the  chambers  are  the  sculptures  which 
compose  the  Bjimak  tablet,  one  of  the  most 
important  records  of  Egyptian  chronolojjj. 
The  dimeouons  of  tiie  great  nail  are  80  feet  in 
height,  329  in  length,  and  179  in  breadth ;  the 
roof  is  supported  by  a  central  avenue  of  12 
massive  oolnmns,  66  feet  high  and  12  feet  in 
diameter,  together  with  122  columns  of  less 
gigantic  dimensions.  These  vast  courts,  halls, 
and  esplanades  were  reared  by  kings  of  the 
18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  for  purposes 
partly  reli^ous  and  partiy  secular.  The  sacred 
calendar  abounded  in  days  for  periodical  meet- 
ings ;  the  troops  were  reviewed  and  the  m- 
pOTtionment  of  the  spoils  of  victoir  made  In 
the  courts  of  royal  palaces,  which  sSbo  served 
occasionally  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  for  the  encampm.ent  of  the  army.  The 
ruins  of  Thebes  hold  a  foremost  place  in  the 
researches  and  speculations  of  Egyptologists. 

THEBEB  (in  the  classical  writers  ThAa; 
modem  Gr.  T^eta),  in  Greek  antiquity,  the  chief 
city  of  BcQOtia,  built  on  and  around  a  hill  be- 
tween the  streams  of  Ismenus  on  the  east  and 
Biroe  on  the  west.  The  citadel  occupied  the 
height,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  stood 
in  we  v^eys.  Of  its  andent  buildings,  monn- 
ment^ and  walls,  thore  remun  only  a  few  scat- 
tered fragments,  and  its  topography  ia  entirdj 
nncert^.  It  is  impossible  to  narmonize  the 
andeut  writers  as  to  the  poaition  or  even  the 
names  of  its  7  gates.  Thebes  was  equally  illus- 
trious in  the  mythical  and  the  historical  ages 
of  Greece.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  divini- 
ties Bacchus  and  Hercules,  of  the  seer  Tiresias, 
the  musician  Amphion,  the  poet  Pindar,  and 
the  warriors  Felopidas  and  Epamlnondas ;  its 
two  sieges  and  the  fortunes  of  its  royal  houses 
were  favorite  subjects  of  tragedy ;  and  it  was 
ibr  a  time  the  ruling  city  of  Greece.  Tradition 
ascribed  to  Oadmus  the  foundation  of  the  cita- 
del, which  was  hence  called  Oadmea.  Tnm 
the  6  Bparti,  the  survivors  of  the  proganr  oi 
the  dragon's  teeth,  were  descended  the  noblest 
Theban  familiea.  The  expulaion  of  <Edipus, 
and  the  successive  sieges  by  the  "  Seven  agionst 
Thebes"  and  by  the  Epigoni,  were  the  princi- 
pal events  before  the  Oadmeans  were  driven 
out  by  the  Boeotians,  a  tribe  from  Thessaly. 
This  occurred  about  60  years  after  the  Tr<gan 
war,  according  to  Thucydidea.  The  legislation 
of  Philolaus,  in  the  8th  century  B.  0.,  gave  it 
an  oligarchical  instead  of  monarchical  fonn  of 
government,  and  made  it  the  head  of  the  omr 
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Meraey  of  BoBodan  towiu.  The  flrrt  entirelj 
oertaiii  event  in  ibs  history  is,  tilie  levolt  of  tme 
of  theaa  towns,  Plataea  (619  or  510  B.  C.^ 
which  applied  to  Athena  for  protection.  A 
war  ensued  between  the  Tbebaos  and  Athe- 
niaiui,  in  which  the  latter  were  suooessfal,  and 
which  initiated  lasting  enmitj  between  the 
two  states.  Thebes  lost  credit  by  abaudinilng 
the  eanse  of  Greece  iA  the  Persian  war,  and 
fighting  against  the  Athenians  at  Platosa  (479). 
The  viotorions  Greeks  appeared  before  its 
walls,  and  ocmipeUed  the  inhabitants  to  pat 
their  "  Kedizing''  leaders  to  death.  An  Athe- 
nian invasion  sapplanted  its  oligarchy  by  a 
dMDOoratie  government  in  466,  but  the  former 
was  restored  in  447.  Boring  the  Peloponne- 
idan  war  the  Thebans  were  more  anti-Aukenian 
than  events  ^karfama,  bnt  joined  the  coalition 
against  the  Utter  in  805,  and  were  the  only 
portion  of  the  alUed  army  which  was  not  rent* 
ed  by  them  at  Ooronea.  The  peace  of  Antal- 
ddas,  negotiated  by  Sparta  (887),  deprived 
them  of  their  snpremaoy  over  the  other  Bosotian 
towns,  and  in  883  a  blow  was  struck  at  their 
independence  by  the  treatdierons  seizure  of  their 
citadel.  They  continued  in  the  haoik  of  the 
Bpartan  party  for  8  years,  when  Pelopidas  and 
t^ers  saeceeded  in  expelling  ihe  garrison.  In 
the  hostilities  which  fi>llowed  they  recovered 
BoBOtia,  invaded  Fhoois,  and  tritunphed  over  the 
Spartans  at  Tegyra  (876).  The  decisive  vie* 
tory  of  Lenotra  (871)  gave  to  them  the  hege- 
lOMiy  of  Greece,  and  Epaminondas  invaded 
PeloponnesQS,  and  estabUuied  there  the  Area" 
dian  confederation  aaid  tiie  state  of  Jfossania  as 
politioal  powers  antagtmistio  to  ^arta,  Bnt 
they  in  vian  sought  to  establish  thdr  snprmuu^ 
by  a  general  trea^,  and  lost  it  aftw  the  death 
irf  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea  (862).  Athens, 
l(Hig  JeaioBB  of  Thebes,  was  now  able  to  resist  it,' 
and  soooeeded  in  wresting  Enbcea  from  it  (868). 
Thebes  was  soon  after  supported  by  Philip  of 
liaoedon  against  both  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
tiie  Phodan  war,  and  continued  in  alliance 
with  him  till  be  seized  Elatea  (880),  when  the 
eloqaenoe  of  Dunosthenes  indnced  the  Thebans 
to  unite  with  the  Athenians  against  his  danger- 
ous projects.  They  sent  an  army  to  the  battle 
of  Oheonmea  (888),  in  which  their  sacred  band 
was  cat  to  ideoes  in  the  ranks,  and  after  which 
they  opened  their  gates  to  a  Ifaoedimisn  ganl- 
S(HL  !nie  leading  dtiaena  were  pnt  to  death 
or  banished,  bnt  tbe  exiles  returned  aftw 
Philip's  death,  besieged  the  garrison,  and  in- 
vited the  otiiGF  Gre»  states  to  declare  their 
independence.  The  rapid  advance  of  Alexan- 
der defeated  their  attempt  (886).  The  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  temples  and  the 
house  of  Pindar  ^one  being  spared ;  the  cita- 
del was  again  held  by  a  MMedonian  garrison ; 
tiie  territory  was  divided  amon^  the  allies; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  mto  slavery. 
Thebes  was  vrithout  inhabitanta  for  the  next 
90  years,  and,  though  restored  by  Oasaander, 
never  became  again  an  independent  state.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  dwindled  down  to 
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the  oc»diti(m<tf  a  viDage,  fat  wUeh    bw  dno* 

remained. 

THEFT.  SeeLuonnr. 

THEINE.  See  Oatfeihe,  and.TkA. 

THEINER,  AvonsTiN,  a  German  thedogian 
and  priest  of  the  Oratory,  bom  in  Bredao, 
April  11,  1804.  He  studied  at  ^e  universities 
of  Breslaa  and  Halle,  at  first  theology  and  af- 
terward philosophy  and  law.  While  stadying  he 
folly  absjed  the  views  of  hb  brother,  Johann 
Anton,  on  ohoreh  reform,  and  assisted  him  in 
the  publication  of  his  extensive  work  on  ceU- 
baoy.  An  essay  on  the  piq>al  decretals  pro- 
cured for  him  from  the  university  of  Halle  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  from  the  Prasrian 
government  a  stipend  for  a  sotentifio  journey 
to  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.  A  reeidenoe  in 
a  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rcnne  oomidetdy 
ohanged  his  theolo^oal  v^ws,  and  he  became 
from  an  extreme  GaUioaa.oDe  of  the  moat  nn- 
oompromising  adrocates  the  p^al  preroga- 
tives. He  has  ever  since  remained  in  B<nne, 
where  he  was  appointed  in  1861  prefect  of  the 
secret  archive  of  the  Vatican.  His  writii^ 
mostly  on  chnroh  hiatory  and  church  law,  are 
very  numeroos,  and  many  of  them  contain  val- 
uable documents,  which  he  was  for  the  first 
time  permitted  to  publish  from  the  papal  ar- 
chives. Among  the  more  important  of  his 
works  are  a  "  History  of  Theological  Semina- 
ries" (Mentz,  1886) ;  a  "  History  of  the  Efiorts 
of  the  Holy  Bee  to  cause  a  Betum  of  the 
Ki^ns  of  Northern  Europe  to  the  Roman 
Ohnroh"  (roL  i.,  Aufmborg,  1887) ;  a  "  BistorT 
of  theBetom  of  the  Honaea  of  Bmnswiok  and 
Saxony  to  the  Boman  OatiidUo  Ohnrch"  (Quae- 
detn,  1848),  Ac.  Against  Cr6tinean-Jo|y,  who 
had  ceusived  Clement  XIV.  for  having  sup- 

5 r  eased  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote,  in  vin- 
ioation  of  the  pope,  the  "  History  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Olement  AlV."  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1868). 
Be  undertook  to  continue  the  church  history  of 
Baronius,  and  published  the  first  8  volumes  at 
Borne  in  1668.  A  collection  <^  important  doo- 
nments  relating  to  the  church  history  of  Hun- 
gary, mostly  taken  from  the  Vaticw  archives, 
was  published  by  him  in  1869  (2  vols.) ;  and 
similar  collections  respecting  Poland  and  Lith- 
nania  (2  vols.)  in  1860  and  1861,  and  reflect- 
ing the  diurch  history  of  France  from  1700 
to  1800,  in  1868  (2  vols.,  Paris).— JoHAinr 
AxxoM,  a  German  theologian,  elder  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Brealau,  Dec  16, 
1709,  died  there.  Hay  16,  1860.  He  stodied 
Boman  Oatholio  theology  at  the  university  at 
his  native  town,  and  was  appomted  there 
in  1824  professor  of  exeffetical  theolo^  and 
of  canonical  law.  He  snowed  hims^  from 
the  beginning  a  cealooa  advocate  of  GaUican 
principles,  and  took  an  eager  part  in  move- 
ments among  the  clergy  of  Suena  for  thdr 
practical  introduction.  Assisted  by  his  brother 
Augustin,  he  published  in  1826  an  extensive 
work  on  the  history  of  celibacy  (i>»  Finjuh- 
rvTtg  der  ertwungtnen  EMotigieUy  Altenbnrg, 
1628;  new  ed,  1846X  which  at  tiia  time  of  its 
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publieation  made  a  deep  aeiuatioa  Id  GomanXi 
and  is  regarded  aa  the  most  complete  work  on 
^e  saUect  He  raidgned  his  ohur  in  1880, 
and  held  a  pastoral  charge  nntil  1845,  when  he 
joined  the  German  Catholics,  pnblishing  in  vin- 
dication of  this  step  JHt  r^ormatoriachm  B«- 
ttr^ungen  in  der  hatholUehm  Kirehe  (Alten- 
hni^,  1845).  Bnt  be  soon  disoonnected  him- 
self from  the  movement,  as  its  piinoipal  lead- 
ers, in  his  opinion,  went  too  fkf)  and  joined  the 
Protestant  church.   He  afterward  received  an 

S>pointanent  in  the  library  of  the  imiversity  of 
reslaa.  Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets, 
forming  part  of  the  Bible  work  of  Dereser,  and 
Da»  ^igtettt  Dogma  dmr  hUkoUaehen  JSirvAs 
(Bredan,*1847). 

THEI83  (ane.  TtMww;  Hnn.  Tteo),  a  river 
of  Enrope,  which  dndns  all  eaatera  Hnngair 
and  the  greater  part  of  Transylvania.  It  is 
fbrmed  by  the  nmon  of  the  Black  and  White 
Theiss  about  20  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Szigetb,  in 
the  oonnty  of  Hdrmaros,  flows  first  westward  to 
Tokay,  thence  S.  W.  to  Bzolnok,  wbeu  it  tarns 
8.  and  enters  the  Dannhe  near  Titel,  in  the 
Uititary  Frontier  land,  23  m.  E.  S.  E.  ftom 
Peterwardein.  Its  length  is  ahont  600  m.,  for 
most  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Its  principal 
tribataries  are  the  Szamos,  the  Bodrog,  Zagy  va, 
KOrds,  Haroa,  and  Bega.  The  chief  com- 
merce  of  the  river  conusts  in  the  oonveyanoe 
of  salt,  tlmber.and  agriooltnral  prodnce. 

THELWAlX,  Jomr,  an  English  author  and 
eloontionist,  bom  in  London,  July  27, 1764,  died 
in  Bath,  Feb.  17, 1684.  He  was  originally  in- 
tended for  an  artist,  bnt  snhseqaently  stodied 
law,  which  however  he  abandoned  in  bis  22d 
year  for  tiie  profession  of  ItteratQre.  In  1787 
he  published  poems  in  2  volumes,  which  bronght 
him  into  notice;  and  embracing  liberal  opin- 
ions, be  became  a  member  of  the  "  Oorrespond- 
ing  Society."  Taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  a^tation  of  the  times,  be  was  prose- 
onted  for  high  treason  along  with  John  Home 
Tooke  and  Thomas  Hardy,  and  after  a  trial  of  6 
days  was  acquitted.  He  afterward  lectured  for 
a  number  of  years  on  political  subjects,  and  in 
1801  bwan  to  act  aa  tntw  of  elocntionf  np<« 
which  he  ooatribnted  several  papers  to  the 
*' Medical  and  Physical  Journal"  and  to  the 
"  ICoDthly  Magazine."  He  also  pnblished  "  Po- 
ems written  in  the  Tower  and  in  the  Newgate 
"The  Tribune"  (8  vols.);  "Political  MisceUa- 
nies;"  "ALettertoKr.OlineonStamnierinic;" 
"  The  Peripatetio"  (8  vols.) ;  and  a  norel«^ed 
*'The  Daughter  of  Adoption." 

THEUIS,  in  the  GJreek  mythology,  a  daojdi- 
ter  of  Uranus  and  Gsa,  married  to  Zeus.  She 
dwelt  in  Olympus,  and  convened  the  assembly 
of  the  goda.  She  is  represented  in  Homer  as 
the  personification  of  the  order  of  things  estab- 
lished by  law,  oostom,  and  equity.  At  Thebes 
■he  had  a  sanctuary  in  common  with  ZeasAgo- 
neos,  and  at  Olympia  in  common  with  the  Ho- 
ne, her  dan^ters.  Temides  were  also  dedicated 
to  hra  at  J^eu,  atTanagra,  and  at  Troewne. 


THEMISTOCLES,  an  Athenian  statesmaa 
and  general,  bom  about  614  B.  0.,  died  in 
llagnesta,  Ana  IDnor,  about  449.  He  was  in 
early  life  so  remarkable  for  his  ambitious  ohar^ 
acter  that  his  master  said  to  him :  "  My  bor, 
you  will  not  be  any  thing  little,  but  certainly 
someUiing  great,  good  or  bad."  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  batUe  of  Marathon  in  490  B.  O.,  and 
may  have  been  general  of  his  tribe  on  that  oc- 
casion. After  the  disgrace  of  Miltiades,  Aris- 
tides  and  Themistocles  became  the  chief  men 
of  Athens,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
was  so  bitter  that  the  former  is  reported  to 
have  remarked :  "  If  the  Athenians  were  wise, 
they  would  oast  both  of  us  into  the  hartUkfumr 
The  contention,  «fter  being  carried  tm  8  or  4 
years,  resnlted  m  488  in  an  appeal  to  a  vote  tit 
ostradsm,  and  Aristides  went  into  exile.  From 
tills  time  Themistooles  was  the  great  politioil 
leader  in  Athens,  and  his  active  genius  saw  at 
onoe  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  save 
the  city  from  the  threatened  revenge  of  the 
Persian  king,  who  had  been  making  vast  prep- 
arations for  the  oonqnest  of  Greeoe.  He  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  to  build  200  ships  with 
the  produce  of  the  nlver  mines  of  Lauriam, 
instead  of  distributing  it  am(Hig  the  citizens; 
and  he  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  mate 
Athens  a  great  naval  power.  The  open  bay 
of  Phaleram  was  given  up  as  a  hvbor,  and  the 
ikew  harbor  of  Pmens  was  begnn  to  be  f<Mnned 
and  fortified  dnring  the  year  when  he  was 
either  arohon  or  general.  In  the  begiimiiig  of 
480,  as  the  fiwce  of  Xerxes  was  on  the  point  of 
passing  the  Hellespont,  10,000  heavy-armed 
OreekS}  under  the  command  of  the  Spurtsn 
Enenetus  and  Themistocles,  ocoapied  the  defile 
of  Tempe;  but  finding  that  troops  oonld  be 
landed  in  their  rear,  and  that  there  was  another 
entrance  into  Thessaly  through  Maoedonis,  they 
retreated  to  their  ships.  All  nortiiem  Greece 
was  in  oonseqnence  defenceless,  and  «ther 
joined  or  snbmitted  to  the  invaders.  Themis- 
tocles now  commanded  the  Athenian  portion 
of  the  fleet  which  was  stationed  at  Artemi- 
sium,  under  the  Spartan  Eurybiad^  When 
the  vast  nomber  of  Peraan  ^ips  was  disoov- 
erad,  Enrybiades  was  dlmosed  to  draw  back  to 
southern  Greeoe ;  bnt  tbe  Eobosans  nre  SO 
talents  to  Tbemistodea,  i^tii  whidi  he  mdnoed 
the  Spartan  commander,  and  also  the  Oc^n- 
thian  Adlmantos,  to  reiwn  and  defend  £a- 
boea.  In  tiie  ensning  battle,  fought  on  the 
same  days  with  the  engagement  at  Tnermopyla, 
the  Greeks  had  the  advantage;  bat  that  pass 
having  fialleD  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  Athenian  ships  being  much  crippled.  It 
was  determined  to  retire.  Themistocles  first, 
however,  caused  to  be  out  on  the  rocks  at  va^ 
nous  points  an  address  to  the  lonians  -in  the 
Persian  fleet,  entreating  them  either  to  desert 
or  to  fight  bsckwardly  against  men  of  their 
own  race.  Athens,  at  tbe  instance  of  Thenda- 
tooles,  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
its  dAfenoe,  In  accordance  with  a  Delphic  rs- 
i^ODie  probably  dictated  by  him,  Intniitad  t* 
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tilte  "  wooden  wtSh^  <^  the  fleet ;  and  the  whole 
naral  force  of  Qreeoe  was  gathered  tt^ther  at 
Bakmia  under  Eurybiadea.  Of  the  878  sfaiK 
beside  penteoonters,  comprising  the  fleet,  the 
Athenians  farnished  180.    It  was  in  conee- 

2nence  of  the  tbrMt  of  lliemiMxtcles  that  the 
Lthenian  contingent  woald  aail  away  to  Siris 
In  Italy,  that  it  was  deteraained  to  give  battie ; 
and  when  a  fresh  council  had  resolved  to  sail 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  frostrated  their  plan 
hj  sending  a  sUre  to  the  Persian  commander 
with  a  message  that  the  Greeks  were  meditat- 
ing a  flight,  and  coold  easily  be  cut  off.  The 
Perrisn  fleet  was  consequently  moved  down  in 
tihe  night  so  as  to  enclose  the  Greeks,  and  there 
was  no  choice  left  for  the  latter  bat  to  fl^t. 
(See  Gbucb,  vol.  viiL  p.  448.)  After  the  great 
vio(«7  tiiere  gained,  Themistodea  and  the 
Atheniana  were  dedrons  of  poshing  cm  to  the 
^UanxHit  and  destroying  the  bridge  of  boats 
in  order  to  prarait  the  retreat  of  Zores; 
but  to  this  the  other  oonfederatea  refhsed  to 
i^ree,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Thonis- 
toctes,  howerer,  according  to  the  testimmy  of 
Herodotos,  piirately  sent  word  to  the  king  that 
fae  had  res^ained  the  Greeks  from  pnrsQiog 
his  ships  and  breaking  np  hia^bridges  over  the 
Hellespont;  and  this  be  did  in  or^  to  induce 
Xerxes  to  retnm,  and  that  he  might  hare  a  safi» 
retreat  in  case  any  misohanoe  shonid  in  the  fo- 
tnre  be&ll  him  at  Athena.  He  now  employed 
his  fleet  in  levying  contribntionB  from  the 
Greek  idands  which  had  adhered  to  the  Per- 
nans,  and  by  this  means  gained  considerable 
money  for  himaet^  withoat  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  other  gennab.  Aftw  the  diririon  of  the 
booty  gained  at  Salamia,  the  Greeks  sailed  to 
ihe  isuimos,  where  he  was  deprived  of  the  first 
pri3»  for  skill  and  wisdom  by  each  of  the  com- 
manders voting  for  himself  bat  had  a  large 
m^ority  of  votes  for  tilie  second  prise.  The 
envy  of  the  leaders  prevented  any  oedaion  be- 
ing made,  bnt  Themistoolra  was  regarded  as 
the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  filled  with  his  fune.  He  went  to 
Sparta,  and  was  there  reoc4ved  with  unprece- 
dented honors;  and  thoagh  the  Laoedtemonlans 
gave  to  Enrybiades  the  crown  of  valor,  they 
^ye  to  Themlstodes  the  crown  of  wisdom. 
When  the  Athenians  returned  to  rebuild  tbeir 
rained  city,  and  to  reconstruct  then*  fortifica- 
tiMu  on  an  enlarged  scale,  ^arta  from  jealoa^, 
bat  ondsr  a  friendly  gnise,  opposed  and  m^ht 
have  thwarted  the  project  of  refortifying;  but 
Themistoeles  was  sent  there  as  ambawador, 
and  contrived  to  deceive  the  Spartans  until  the 
walls  were  &r  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a  state 
ot  defence.  Athens  was  now  secore  against  ex- 
ternal wemles,  and  Themistocles  was  more  than 
ever  destrons  of  Tpftl^Ttg  her  a  great  maritime 
power.  The  work  on  the  Pirsens  was  resumed 
on  a  fiu*  grander  scale,  and  the  plan  of  the  forti- 
fications was  such  as  to  render  tiiem  impregna- 
ble. To  this  oostiy  and  difficult  work  he  encour- 
aged the  people  by  telling  them  that  the  Pircens 
«raa  of  more  vahie  to  them  than  Athena  itself 


and  that  in  case  their  city  was  taken  they  might 
retire  behind  tiiese  walls  and  on  the  sea  defend 
thanseivea  against  the  maritime  power  of  the 
world.  He  also  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
bnild  every  year  30  new  triremes.  The  star 
told  by  I^utarofa  of  his  project  for  burning  aU 
the  Grecian  ships  except  the  Athenian,  so  that 
no  city  but  Athens  might  have  a  naval  force, 
which  was  defeated  by  the  justice  of  Aristidea, 
is  nnquestionably  a  pure  fiabrication.  After 
the  fortification  of  the  Pineus  his  political  as- 
cendency declined,  in  consequence  of  his  du- 
plicity, his  unprincipled  love  of  money,  and 
espedally  his  acts  in  regard  to  the  insi^  al- 
lies. "Bia  opponents  in  Athens  were  headed 
by  Cimon  the  son  of  HUtiades,  and  by  Alcmee- 
on.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  a  charge 
of  treasonable  intercourse  with  the  Persians, 
bnt  about  471  wss  ostracized  and  went  into 
exile  to  Argos.  Vhile  he  was  Ihere  the  trea- 
son <tf  BuManias  was  disconred,  and  among 
his  letters  wwe  found  proofs  of  the  piMtj  <a 
Themistodea.  The  Laoedemraians  sent  to 
Athens  to  prefer  gainst  him  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, and  joint  envoys  from  Athens  and  Sparta 
were  despatched  to  to  arrest  him.  Hav- 
ing notice  of  their  coming  he  fled,  and  after 
twice  narrowly  escaping  captnre  reached  Susa, 
where  he  addressed  to  Artexerxes,  the  son  of 
Xerxes,  a  -letter  churning  protection  on  the 
score  of  his  services  to  his  father  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  and  asking  permisdon  to  wait  a 
year  and  tlien  to  come  before  him  in  person 
to  explain  his  views.  His'  request  was  granted, 
and  he  himself  treated  with  honor.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  having  mastered  the  ]Pernan 
langnagej  he  entered  into  personal  communi- 
cation with  the  king ;  and  no  Greek,  says  Thn- 
oydides,  had  ever  befora  attidned  such  a  com- 
mandhig  influence  mkI  position  at  the  Persian 
oonrt.  He  excited  Artaxerxes  with  plans  for 
the  sul^Qgation  of  Greece,  and  was  presorted 
by  him  witii  a  Perdan  wife  and  with  large 
presents.  After  visiting  various  parts  of  Asia, 
he  lived  at  Magnesia  on  the  Usander,  and  re- 
ceived his  maintenance  irom  the  revenues  of 
that  and  two  neighboring  cities.   Some  of  his 

Eroperty  at  Atiiens  was  secretiy  sent  him  by 
is  friends,  bnt  the  bulk  of  it,  amounting  to  80 
or  100  talents,  was  confiscated.  He  is  .  said  to 
have  poiscoied  himself  because  be  knew  his 
promises  to  the  Perdan  Ungoould  not  be  ful- 
filled. "  Themlstodes,"  says  Thucydides,  "  was 
the  Bbnngest  example  oi  the  power  <^  natural 
talent,  and  in  thia  reqieet  is  particularly  wor- 
thy of  admiration ;  for  by  his  natural  under- 
standing, withoat  any  education  ori^elly  to 
form  it,  or  afterward  to  strengths  it,  he  had 
the  best  judgment  in  actual  circumstances,  and 
he  formed  his  judgment  with  the  least  deliber- 
ation; and  as  to  foture  events,  he  made  in 
general  the  best  conjectures;  whatever  he  took 
in  hand,  he  was  also  able  to  expound ;  and  on 
matters  where  he  had  no  experience,  he  was 
not  unable  to  form  a  competent  judgment; 
and  both  <tf  the  better  and  we  worse,  while  it 
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wma  Rtill  in  TinosrUintj,  he  had  a  moat  exod- 

lent  foresight;  and  to  expreBs  all  in  bri^  hj 
the  force  of  his  natural  oapaoity  and  the  qniok* 
neas  of  his  determination,  he  was  the  most  effi- 
oient  o{  idl  men  in  pr<Maptl7  deciding  what  was 
to  be  done."  His  life  was  written  by  Nepos 
and  ^  Flutarcb. 

THENARD,  Louis  Jxcqras,  baron,  a  French 
demist,  bom  at  La  Lonpti^e,  Aabe,  May  4, 
im»  died  hi  Paris,  Jane  21,  1857.  •  The  son 
of  a  poor  &nner,  he  early  repaired  to  Pans» 
and  miUed  himself  to  ohemistry  under  Four- 
en^  wtUi  sodi  sooeess  as  to  be  ajpcrinted,  when 
■oarody  80  yeafs  old,  asststamt  professor  of 
that  adenoe  m  Uie  polytechnic  sdaool,  and  af- 
terward became  professor  there,  at  the  college 
<^  E^nnoe,  and  at  the  Borbonne.  He  saooeeded 
Fonrerc^  as  member  of  the  academy  of  scienoes 
fat  1810,  and  snbseqnently  became  a  member 
of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Earope. 
His  oleumess  of  exposition  and  elegance  of 
style,  enhanced  by  sdentifio  fervor,  made  his 
lector es  rery  popular.  (See  OHmsTST,  toL 
T.  p.  41.)  Charles  X.  on  hid  accession  to  the 
throne  made  him  a  baron,  and  in  1827  he  was 
elet^ed  to  the  chamber  of  depntles.  Under 
Lonis  Philippe  he  became  a  member  of  the 
oonnoil  of  pablio  instmotion,  was  created  a  peer 
in  1888,  grand  offioer  al  the  le^n  of  honw 
in  184Sy  and  soon  afterward  ohanoallor  of  the 
nnirersi^.  He  was  for  many  years  president 
oi  the  society  for  the  enoooragement  of  nation- 
al indostry ;  and  near  the  close  of  his  life  he 
fonnded  a  "  Society  for  the  Succor  of  Friends 
of  Science,"  for  the  ben^t  of  inventors  impov* 
erished  by  nsefal  researches,  and  contributed 
30,000  francs  to  its  funds.  His  most  popular 
work,  TraiU  eUmmtairo  de  chimis  thiorique  et 
pratique  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1813-U6;  7th  ed.,  5 
Tols.,  188S),  has  been  translated  into  several 
Euroiman  languacea.  He  was  a  constant  coa- 
Mbntor  to  the  Annaie*  de  chimie^  AnnaU*  d« 
jwl^ajftw  «t  de  chimie,  and  the  Memoiret  of  the 
•ooiety  of  Arooml  and  the  academy  of  scienoes. 

THEOBALD,  Lewie,  an  Et^lish  au^or,  bom 
In  Sittingboume,  Eent^  died  in  Sept.  1774.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  was  bred  to 
his  father's  business,  but  early  abandoned  it 
for  literature.  Hts  first  production  was  a  now 
forgotten  tragedy  oalled  "  Eleotra,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1714;  and  in  1717  he  contributed  to 
Mist's  Weekly  Journal"  a  number  of  papers 
nnder  the  title  of  "  The  Oensor,"  and  hy  his 
oritidsms  provoked  attacks  from  other  writers, 
oneof  whomwasDennis.  He  is  now  remember* 
ed  chiefly  for  having  been  the  original  hero  of 
.the  **  Dunciad,"  though  in  the  later  editions  ho 
was  displaced  to  mute  way  for  Gibber.  This 
poaitiott  he  owed  to  hanng  pointed  ont  the 
wrors  in  Pope^a  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "ShakeneareBestored;  or, 
%  l^wchneu  of  the  many  Erron  as  well  oom- 
mitted  as  unamended  by^Mr.  Pope  in  his  E^- 
tioQ  of  this  Poet,  deriffoed  not  only  to  correct 
the  said  Edition,  bot  to  restore  the  tme  Bead- 
iiff  of  Sbakeapeare  in  all  the  Ediliona  «nr 


pQbIMiea"(4to.,  London,  17S8).  Fof  AoattaolE 
npon  him  in  the  "Dtmciad"  he  brouriit  ont 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  (7  vcus.  8vo., 
London,  1788),  which  entirely  destroyed  tiia 
reputation  of  Pope's  edition.  Theobald  wrote 
or  translated  20  pli^  now  all  foi^oCtai,  and 
also  brought  on  the  stage  a  play  entitled  The 
Double  Falsehood,  or  the  Distrest  Lovers," 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  asserted  was  com- 
posed by  Shdraspeare.  Dr.  Farmer  majntalned 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Sldrley,  bnt  modem 
oritioa  graieraUy  apee  that  there  is  in  it  very 
little  dther  of  Shakespeare  or  Shirley,  and 
very  much  of  Theobald.  He  was  also  anthor 
of  a  life  of  Walter  Baleigh,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  Bean* 
mont  and  Fletcher. 

THEOOBITUS,  a  Greek  pastjoral  poet,  «  na- 
tjve  of  Syracuse,  who  flounshed  at>oat  370  B. 
O.  He  went  to  Alexandria,  and  secured  the 
favor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  bnt  returned  to 
Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  Hiero  U.  Noth- 
ing else  is  known  his  life.  He  wrote  in  • 
mixed  dialect  in  which  the  Doric  predominat- 
ed, and  was  the  creator  of  j^^ral  poetry  as  a 
department  of  literature.  There  are  extant  80 
poems,  oalled  by^the  general  name  of  ^  Idyla," 
which  are  attributed  to  him,  although  sane 
are  doubtless  spurious.  Beiide  these,  6  lines 
frmn  a  poem  MUed  **B«enioe,"  and  8S  ^< 
grams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  are  ascribed  to 
his  pen.  Theooiitas  has  had  several  imitators, 
of  whom  the  greatest  was  Yir^  numerofia 
commentators,  and  innumerable  editors.  The 
first  edition  was  published  without  name  of 
place  or  date,  but  probably  at  Milan  about 
1498 ;  the  ktest  is  that  of  J.  Hmneke  (Beriin, 
1866).  The  Idyls"  have  been  aevermk  timw 
translated  into  English. 

THEODOLITE  (Or.  3<«,  see,  bifKos,  manifest, 
and  crvr,  circumference),  an  instrament  used  m 
surveying  for  measnrinff  angles,  both  horizontal 
and  vertacaL  When  this  instrument  was  in- 
vented is  nnoertaln,  but  an  act  of  the  general 
court  of  Maseaehoaetta  of  1786  gives  to  Bo* 
-  land  Houghton,  &  merchant  of  Boston,  exclu- 
sive privlT^es  foe  7  years,  for  nudclng  and 
selling  an  instrument  for  surveying  land  of 
his  invention  oalled  the  new  theodolite,  by 
which,  as  declared  in  the  act,  land  could  b« 
surveyed  with  greater  ease  and  despatch  than 
by  any  snrveyiDg  instrument  heretofore  pro- 
jected or  made  within  this  province."  It 
came  into  use  soon  after,  and  took  the  place 
in  important  surveys  of  the  quadrant  and  re- 
peating circle.  It  consists  of  a  dronlar  plate 
of  metal  so  attached  upon  the  head  of  a  tripod 
or  other  nii^rt  as  to  be  readily  brought  to  8 
horizcmtu  positiML  by  thumb  sorews,  aooording 
to  the  indications  of  the  attached  levels.  Ita 
enter  oironmfBrenoe  is  divided  into  degrees 
and  parts  of  degrees.  A  Tertacal  axis  paring 
through  its  centre  snpports  a  second  plate 
nearly  touching  the  lower  one,  and  easMj  mov- 
ed in  dther  direction  npon  its  axis.  On  oppo' 
site  rides  of  the  upper  disk  a  portion  of  the 
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•dge  is  chsrafared  vwaj^  And  upon  the  bevelled 

ear&oe,  forming  a  contmaons  slope  vith  that 
of  the  edge  of  theiower  piste,  are  marked  the 
diTigions  of  the  veniier  scale  hj  which  the  de- 
grees maj  be  read  off  to  minutes.  Very  large 
uieodolites  have  8  Temiers  120"  apart,  the  ar- 
mge  readings  of  which  rednoe  the  liabili^  of 
error.  The  npper  ^late  oariiea  npri^t  stand- 
uds  firmly  fixed  to  it,  upon  which  is  aapported 
a  teletoope  directed  across  ita  horiaontu  axis, 
80  that  it  may  be  tnmed  op  and  down  in  a 
TOlieal  plane.  A  graduated  arc  of  which  this 
axis  to  the  centre  passes  below  the  telescope 
between  the  etsndarda,  and  serves  to  measure 
the  d^^ree  of  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
telescope.  A  long  apizit  level  attached  to  the 
teleeoope  itself  t^oraa  a  farther  cheok  upon 
the  aocnracy  of  the  levelling  whext  the  tele- 
scope to  taken  oat  of  the  Y's  that  sappcnt  it  and 
reversed.  The  vernier  for  the  vertical  arc  to 
attached  to  the  compass  box,  which  ooonpies  a 
pontion  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  npper 
plate.  The  instmment  to  furnished  with  screws 
by  which  the  plates  are  clamped,  and  atoo  tan- 
gent screws  fta  gbiog  slight  motifms  in  »  hori^ 
sontal  or  vertical  direction.  When  the  tele- 
scope to  directed  to  aay  olifject,  the  readii^  of 
the  Termers  an  taken;  tiie  K>wer  plate  to  then 
clamped,  and  the  teleecope  to  tnmed  with  the 
upper  plate  to  any  other  object,  and  the  hori- 
aontal  angle  between  the  two  to  thns  directly 
obtained,  the  telescope  being  elevated  or  de- 
prewed  as  may  be  necessary.  The  difference 
of  elevation  may  at  the  same  time  be  noticed 
npon  the  vertical  arc  if  derired,  or  the  angle 
which  either  point  makes  from  the  horizontal 
line.  The  instrum«it  may  thns  be  need  for 
levelling  or  for  determining  heights  bytriangn- 
lation.  The  theodolite  difi^  from  the  transit 
la  the  limited  range  of  the  telescope  oi  the  for- 
mer npoD  its  horiaontd  axis,  while  the  transit 
oaa  be  tamed  eompletely  orer  so  as  to  nght  in 
either  direction.  The  latter  to  a  mnoh  more 
convenient  and  exact  method  of  prolonging  a 
sb-aight  line  than  by  tmning  the  telescope  of 
the  ^odolite  half  round  or  reversing  It  in  its 
T'e.  The  transit  to  very  generally  used  in  the 
United  States,  especially  by  rulroad  surveyors. 
Instead  of  a  theodolite ;  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  astrouomical  transit  instmment  it  to 
sometimes  called  engineer's  transit,  or  railroad 
trantdt.  It  to  sometimes  fbmUhed  with  a  ver- 
tical circle  for  meaeuring  vertical  angles,  and 
may  then  be  called  a  transit  theodolite.  The- 
odolites large  size  have  been  employed  npon 
important  trigonometrical  surveys.  Bameden^s 
great  theodolite,  completed  in  1787  and  naed 
upon  the  snrvOTs  for  connecting  tfaeobservato- 
nea  of  Qreenwuh  and  Paris,  had  a  drcle  of  8 
feet  diameter;  other  instmmests  of  the  same 
Aze  have  been  used  by  the  British  government 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  India.  The  principal 
theodolites  used  npon  the  Ui^ted  States  coast 
survey  are  very  perfect  instraments  oonstmoted 
by  Oambey  of  Fails,  the  largest  with  a  drele 
of  SO  indies  (Bometer  and  otiurs  of  10  inches. 


(See  Gout  Scktkt,  vol. -p.  |>.  8M.)  Theodo- 
lites in  ordinary  use  have  circles  5  inches  in 
diameter. — ^For  full  descriptions  of  ihe  con- 
struction and  ase  of  theodolites,  see  Heather's 
"Treatise  on  Mathematical  Instrmnents,''  in 
Weale's  "Rudimentary  Series,"  and  "OUleepie's 
Treatise  on  Land  Surveying"  (New  York), 
The  report  of  the  sopeiintendent  of  the  coast 
survey  for  the  year  1666  oontdns  fall  ins^o- 
tiims,  by  assistant  J.  £.  Hi^ard,  in  the  method 
of  testing  a  repeating  theodoHte. 

THEODORA.   See  Jubtdiiak. 

THEODORET  CThbodorbtus),  a  father  of  tSie 
Greek  church,  and  one  of  the  chief  repr^ntt^ 
tives  of  the  theological  school  of  Antioch,  bom 
at  Antioch  in  886  or  808,  died  in  467  or  4Ba 
He  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  femily,  went  aftw 
the  death  of  hto  parents  into  a  cloister,  he- 
came  in  420  bishop  of  Oyrrbns  on  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Syria,  and  reunited  many  members 
of  the  sects  with  the  Catholic  church.  He 
dedared  against  the  Neetorians,  and  at  the 
conncil  of  Chalcedon,  in  461,  snbscribed  the 
condemnatory  decree  against  Kestorins.  Ha 
was  one  o{  tho  best  exegetical  wxiters  of  th< 
andent  sdiocd  (see  Bichter,  J)e  l%Bddor§U 
EpiUolarvm  ^utiiMirum  Jhtnmvts,  lehMde^ 
1832X  and  bende  wrote  homifies,  of  which 
those  on  Divine  Providence  are  eqiedally  val- 
uable ;  a  history  of  the  Ohrtotkn  church  A*om 
824  to  429 ;  an  ei^ltome  of  hereto  ftables,  the 
lives  of  80  hermits,  and  180  letters.  Collective 
editions  oC  hto  works  have  been  edited  by  Sir- 
mond  (4  voto,  Paris,  1642),  and  by  J.  L.  Schulze 
and  N6sselt  (10  veto,  Halle,  1769-'74).  A 
ta^eletion  of  hto  **  Ecclesiastical  History"  was 
published  in  Bohn's  "Ecclesiastical  Library" 
(London,  1664). 

THEODORIO  (Oer.  DUtrusK),  sumamed  Tni 
Gbut,  king  of  Uie  Ostrogoths,  bom  in  Pan- 
nonto  in  465,  died  in  fi26.  The  son  of  Theode- 
mir,  one  of  the  ohieb  of  the  Osbogotbs  settled 
on  Ae  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  was  when  S 
years  old  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  carefliUy  educated 
in  all  mar^  arts  and  exercises,  but  ntteriy 
n^lected  literary  culture.  He  was  restored  to 
his  father  at  the  age  of  18,  and,  after  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  war,  succeeded  him 
as  sole  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  476.  The 
southern  part  of  Pannonto  and  Dacia  had  pre- 
Tionsly  been  ceded  to  thran  by  the  emperor 
Zeno  the  Isaurian,  of  whom  Theodoric  was  for 
some  years  a  faiibftil  ally ;  but  the  emperoar 
breaking  hiapromisea,  war  broke  out  between 
them,  and  Tneodorio  ravaged  the  Byzantine 
teriitories  till  Zeno  hi  488  ^peased  him  b^ 
omiferring  upon  him  large  ^fts  and  many  hon- 
ors,  even  naming  him  omisnl  in  484.  The  war 
was  however  renewed  in  467)  and  Theodwio 
marched  upon  ConcAantinople ;  tsoA.  to  get  rid 
of  him  Zeno  proposed  to  faun  the  inTanon  (tf 
Itdy,  then  ruled  by  the  usurper  Odoacer. 
He  oonBequentty  in  488  marched  toward  the 
peninsula  at  the  head  of  fato  whole  pe4q>le, 
■momHing  to  about  800,000,  with  s  brge  nam* 
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ber  of  vagonB  oonveTliiff  th^  most  ^e(^<»s 
effects  uia  their  store  of  provisioDs.  He  first 
met  in  the  Alpine  paases  and  routed  an  army 
of  Oepid»  and  Sarmatians,  then  defeated  Odo- 
acer  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Sontius  (Ison- 
zo),Aag.38,489.  Alter  two  other  Tictories,  one 
near  Verona,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adda,  he  shnt  his  opponent  within  the  walls 
of  Ravenna,  and  after  a  siege  of  more  tbao  8 
jears  received  bis  cspitulanon  in  408,  appar- 
entlf  conBeDtiI^[  to  share  tbe  kingdom  of  Italy 
with  hhn ;  but  Tbeodorie  soon  after  bad  bb 
riral  aasMsfaiated  at  a  solemn  banqnet,  and 
firmly  established  bis  power  over  the  whole 
peninsnla.  He  distribnted  one  third  of  tbe 
luids  to  bis  soldiers  in  military  tenures,  but 
preserved  as  far  as  posdble  the  administrative 
oi^^ization  of  the  Roman  empire.  Under  bis 
fostering  oare  Italy  became  prosperons  again ; 
agrionltnre  and  industry  revived ; .  literatore 
and  the  fine  arte  flourished ;  internal  improve- 
ments went  on,  and  new  monuments  were 
erected.  His  foreign  policy  proved  equally 
soccessfhl ;  through  well  devised  alliances,  he 
controlled  nearly  all  the  barbarians  that  had 
settled  in  western  Enrope.  He  checked  the 
trinmpbant  progress  of  CUoTis  after  the  victory 
of  Y<Hiill6  in  607,  protected  the  Visigoths,  and 
aecnred  for  himself  the  possesnon  of  Provence. 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  religions 
troubles;  tbe  Arians,  to  which  sect  he  be- 
longed, being  persecuted  in  the  East,  he  retali- 
ated agidnst  the  Oatholics  of  Italy ;  this  bronjdit 
on  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  philosopher  Bo> 
fithins,  a  great  favorite  with  him,  and  the  ven- 
erable Symmachus  were  apparently  involved, 
and  in  s  moment  of  'fusion  be  ordered  them 
to  be  put  to  death.  Their  innocence  being  af- 
terward demonstrated,  remorse  preyed  upon 
bis  mind  and  hastened  hb  death.  He  is  tbe 
Dietrich  of  Bern  of  tbe  Nihelvngen-IAed. 

THEODOKUS,  king  of  Abyeeinia,  bom  about 
1830.  He  is  the  son  of  a  petty  official  in  tbe 
proi^noe  of  Enara  in  Weat  Abysnnia,  and  bis 
real  name  is  Kassid.  In  aaobool  at  Ocoidar  he 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  afterward  en- 
tered the  wmj  of  the  governor  of  Donbea, 
and  served  in  tbe  campaigns  against  the  Turks. 
The  governor  reoommraded  Eassai  to  his  mas- 
ter Ras  All,  who  gave  him  his  danghter  in 
marriage,  and  an  official  station  under  his 
mother  Wusoro  Ueunen,  to  wbnn  the  province 
of  Dembea  belonged.  With  her  Eassai  soon 
quarrelled,  defeated  ber  army,  took  ber  pria- 
oner,  and  released  her  only  on  condition  of 
surrendering  Dembea.  Ras  Ali,  uiable  to 
avenge  his  mother,  made  over  the  province  to 
Bum  Qodio,  the  governor  of  Goiam,  who  la 
1860  forced  Eassai  to  seek  reflige  m  the  mowi- 
twns  (HThis  native  Enara.  Here  he  oolleoted  a 
band  of  foDowers,  and,  in  Not.  1862,  unex- 
pectedly re&ntered  Dembea,  killed  Bum  Go* 
shn  himself  and  defeated  bis  army  near  Lake 
Tzana.  In  1868  he  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  bis  fother-bt-law,  who  oalled  in  to  bis  aid 
Ubye,  tbe  powwfol  nuer  of  Tigr^  but  was  de- 


feated and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  GallM.  Befim 
attacking  Ubye,  Eassai  formed  an  alUauca 
with  the  abona  or  primate,  Abba  Balama,  who 
agreed  to  come  to  Gondar  on  condition  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  were  expelled.  TAj 
tbe  defeat  of  Ras  ^i,  Eassai  had  become  prince 
of  Amhara,  and  he  sonunoned  Ubye  to  pay 
tribute ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  that  ruler  a  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  lord  of  Tigr6  lost  his 
kingdom  and  bis  liberty.  Eassai  now  assumed 
the  title  of  king  tbe  kings  of  Ethiopb,  and 
the  name  of  Theodoms,  donbUeaa  in  reforoioe 
to  the  old  tradition  that  a  king  of  the  name  vIS 
Theodoms  should  arise,  who  would  malte 
Abysrinia  great  and  prosperous,  and  destroy 
tbe  two  chief  Mohammedan  cities  in  Arabia, 
Mecca  and  Uedioa.  He  now  set  about  the  taf^ 
of  civilizing  tbe  people.  '  The  Coptic  was  de- 
clared the  national  church,  the  Catholic  priests 
being  driven  away,  although  the  Protestant 
missionaries  were  suffered  to  remain.  Edicts 
were  issued  forbidding  the  slave  trade,  poly^ 
amy,  tbe  emasculation  of  enemies,  and  the 
mntilatiott  of  adult  captives.  Trade  and  agri- 
culture have  been  specially  favored,  and  all 
custom  bosses  from  Gondar  to  Halai  have  been 
abolished.  In  1866  he  issued  an  order  to  tba 
Ifobammedans  to  beomne  Chriatiana  within 
two  years  to  leave  the  country;  and  tha 
Galla  tiibes  whose  land  he  has  oonqvered 
have  assumed  tbe  Christian  faith.  In  1866  he 
subdued  8hoa  in  southern  Abyssinia,  but  the 
Mohammedan  element,  wbieb  ia  strong  in  that 
region,  is  not  entirely  suppressed.  John  Bell, 
an  Englishman,  is  his  aqjutant  and  engineer, 
and  an  English  consul  resides  at  bis  court. 
The  missionary  Erapf,  who  visited  him  io 
1866,  says  that  at  that  time  he  not  only  con- 
ducted all  his  wars  in  person,  but  was  also 
|>erBonal]y  tbe  dispenser  of  Justice,  was  qiiiek 
m  judgment,  and  niendly  to  Europeans. 

THE0D081US,  a  Roman  genovl,  beheaded 
in  Carthage,  A.  D.  876.  Dnnng  the  reign  <tf 
Valantiniui  be  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Brit> 
sin,  in  867  crossed  the  ebannd  at  tiie  bead  cf 
a  lai^  army,  and  in  two  campaigns  freed  the 
country  from  tbe  barbariana,  strengthened  the 
fortifications,  and  confirmed  the  Roman  power. 
In  870  he  returned,  was  made  maiter-genenl 
of  the  eavalry,  and  was  stationed  on  the  i^)per 
Danube,  where  he  defeated  the  AlonannL 
When  in  872  Firmus,  a  Moor,  bad  made  him- 
self master  of  Mauritania  and  Nomidia,  and 
Count  Roman U8,  tbe  governor  of  Africa,  unable 
to  oppose,  had  joined  him  in  rebellion,  Theo- 
donus  was  sent  to  that  country  to  reduce  it  to 
its  all^ianoe.  firmus  at  first  attempted  to  de- 
ceive him  by  an  appearance  of  submisdon,  bnt 
an  bis  arts  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the 
prudence  and  perseverance  of  Theodosius.  At 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  be  advanced 
into  tbe  heart  of  an  unknown  and  hostile 
country,  driving  his  enemy  before  him,  until 
at  last  the  usurper  fied  to  Igmazen,  king  of 
tbe  IsaflMisea.  The  latter  bong  threatoied 
witli  destmotion  for  hsrbwing  bim,  flrarna 
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strangled  hfanself,  and  hit  dead  bo^  iras  gtren 
up  hj  Igmazwi.  Theodoatu  reoorered  At'rioa, 
bat  OD  tiiB  saspiokin  that  his  name  and  servioee 
were  too  great  for  a  mhrject,  he  was  pnt  to  death. 
Vtom  him  descended  a  line  of  Roman  emperors. 

THEOIX)SItJS  I.,  THE  Gbut,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Italioa  or 
Owtca,  Spain,  abont  A.D.  846,  died  Jan.  17, 89B, 
He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  his  father, 
was  early  given  a  separate  oommand  and  ap- 
pointed di&e  of  lloaoa,  and  while  ooonpjing 
tiut  atation.  gained  in  874  a  Tiotorj  orer  the 
fiannatiaos.  After  the  ezeontion  of  his  father 
he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  led  a  private  life, 
ooltirating  and  imim>^ng  hia  land.  In  878  the 
«mperor  Valetu  was  kiUed  aad  the  Roman 
army  terribly  defeated  br  the  Goths  on  the 
l^uni  of  Adrianople;  and  the  sorriving  empe- 
VOT,  Grataan,  amnmoned  Theodoains  from  hia 
retirement  to  take  the  supreme  oommand,  de- 
dared  him  Angostns,  Jan.  19, 879,  and  assigned 
to  him  the  administration  of  Thraoe,  Aria,  and 
Egypt,  with  Daoia  and  Macedonia.  Fixing  his 
faead-qnartera  at  Thessalonioa,  Theodoeios  oar* 
lied  on  the  war  against  the  Goths  daring  4  cam- 
paigns (879-883),  hanrding  no  general  engage- 
ment, bot  reriiing  the  dispirited  Ronan  titrnw 
by  attaeking  the  enemy  m  detidl.  After  tha 
death  of  Fritigem,  the  Oothio  leada>,  that  na- 
tion was  broken  np  by  lUasendtHu  and  jealoos- 
les;  and  Kodar,  a  prince  of  the  Amali,  was  wen 
over  to  the  Roman  oaose,  and  surprised  and 
•lan^tered  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Goths  were  afterward  again  united  under 
A^anarie,  who  made  peace  and  viaited  Oon- 
stantittople,  where  he  diod ;  and  the  magnifi- 
eoit  fhneral  honors  paid  him  by  Theodoains  so 
won  over  his  followers  that  they  enlisted  in  the 
Roman  army.  In  888  Ghratian,  the  emperor 
of  the  West,  was  dethroned  and  pnt  to  death 
by  Maxim  OS,  who  sent  envoys  to  Theodorios 
ezousing  his  oondnot  and  offering  him  peace  or 
war.  l^eodonua  was  not  In  a  condition  to 
aooept  the  latter,  and  he  relactantly  mtoed 
Into  a  treaty  with  the  nsnrper,  by  which  he 
reoogniied  him  as  emperor  of  the  countries 
norm  of  the  Alps,  Valentinian,  the  brother  d 
Gntian,  being  seenred  the  poaaeaaion  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  western  Xllyrionm.  Theodosins 
now  devoted  hia  attention  to  the  affiurs  of  the 
chnrdt.  Althoa^  bom  of  Ohristian  parents, 
he  was  not  b^>tized  until  the  first  year  of  his 
•  reign,  when  he  confessed  tiie  <Hrtbodox  &ith. 
Betaming  to  Oonstantiut^le,  the  stronghold  of 
Arianiam,  he  determined  to  do  aw^  with  that 
oreed,  and  gave  to  the  arohbiahop  Demophitua 
the  alterni&ve  of  snbsoribing  to  the  Nioene 
weed  or  instantly  resigning.  Demophilnsohoee 
the  latter,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  installed 
in  hia  place.  Six  weeks  afterward  Theodosina 
QCRnmiarioned  his  lieotenant  S^wr  to  ez^  all 
the  Arian  clergy  from  tiw  ohnrahea  in  bis  do- 
ndnions,  and  save  him  a  military  force  snfficfent 
to  carry  out  the  deeree.  In  H^,  881,  he  aason- 
bled  the  first  Gonn<ni  of  Oonstttitinople,to  eaa- 
firm  nnd  compete  the  ITioane  ereed;  and  dar- 


ing 16  years  he  isaned  at  least  IS  e^eta  agabut 

all  heretics,  especially  against  those  disbelieving 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  mean  time 
Kaximus,  having  collected  an  army  of  barba- 
rians, entered  and  conquered  Italy,  which  Val- 
entinian had  deserted  on  his  ^proach,  fleeing 
to  Thessalonioa.  The  disporitlon  of  Theodorios 
to  undertake  the  oanse  of  the  fugitive  emperor 
was  seconded  by  the  tears  of  Oalla,  the  beaoti- 
fbl  rister  of  the  latter,  whoso  marriage  with  the 
emperor  of  tiie  £ast  was  the  pledge  of  civil 
war.  Hia  army  and  navy  were  qoickly  assem- 
bled, and  at  the  head  of  a  huge  body  (^diad- 
plined  men  he  marched  agunst  Mazimua,  en- 
camped at  the  Pannoaian  dty  of  Sisoia  on  the 
Savns,  who  was  defi»ted  and  fled  to  Aqoileia; . 
but  the  gates  of  the  city  had  scarcely  been  ahnt 
before  Theodorios  appeared,  and  Maximus  was 
given  up  by  his  own  troops  and  pat  to  death. 
The  emperor  of  the  East,  after  restoring  peace  to 
the  provinces,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  June 
18,  889.  At  this  time  the  citizens  of  Antioch, 
hardened  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  rose  in  a 
fury  which  discharged  itself  on  the  images  of 
the  imperial  family,  which  were  torn  down  and 
dragged  through  ^e  streets.  The  disturbance 
was  qoickly  soppreaaed ;  bat  a  sentence  d  ter- 
rible punishment  was  pronounced  against  the 
tatj  by  Tiwodoflina,  who  however  was  finally 
indnoedtoanspenditaoonKdeteeneation.  The 
people  of  Thessaloni^  having  for  a  slight  cause 
murdered  Botberic  and  the  principal  omoen^jS 
the  little  garrison,  the  emperor  sent  thither  an 
army  of  barbarians,  who,  when  the  inhabitants 
were  assembled  by  invitation  at  the  circus, 
massacred  them  to  the  nomber  of  many  thou- 
sands. For  his  crime  in  sending  the  order  for 
this  deed,  Theodorios  was  for^  by  the  un- 
daunted Ambrose,  archbishop  d  Milan,  to  do 

f nblio  penance.  The  emperor  spent  8  years  in 
taly,  and  seated  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of 
that  country.  The  latter  did  not  long  eiyoy 
his  elevation,  being  strangled  in  892  by  hhi 
general  Arbogastea,  who  lud  seenred  for  him- 
self all  the  rw  power  of  the  government^  and 
who  now  set  up  aa  emperor  the  rfaetondan 
Eogeniaa.  Theododos  nndertooJc  again  the 
conquest  of  the  West  He  orossed  the  Jiillan 
Alps,  and,  after  a  severe  and  long  onoMtaiB 
contest,  defeated  Arbogastes  in  the  open  coun- 
try extending  from  tbrir  foot  to  the  walls  of 
Aquileia.  He  was  now  master  of  the  whole 
Roman  world.  Honorius,  his  younger  son,  was 
cidled  to  Milan  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the 
West,  and  here  Theodosios  died  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  In  Ute  eastern  empire  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Aroadius.  Theodo- 
rios, though  naturally  of  a  mild  temperament, 
was  much  infiaenoed  by  his  pasrions,  and  many 
of  the  measures  of  his  reign  were  marked  by 
extreme  oroetty.  His  great  panegyrist  is  the 
poet  Olandian.  His  reign  is  especially  nmuk-  • 
able  for  the  formal  deetamction  of  paganism, 
and  for  his  efforts  in  this  respect  his  fame  is 
phM»d  by  the  ecolesiaBtioal  wnters  of  the  timo 
<m  a  level  with  that  (tf  Otmrtantine. 
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THEOGNIS,  a  Greek  elegiao  poet,  who 
flonrished  about  548  B.  0.  He  was  a  oitizeii 
of  Megara,  in  Greece;  and  as  in  the  contests  be- 
tween the  aristooratio  and  democratic  parties 
in  that  little  commonwealth  he  belonged  to  the 
fonner,  he  shared  in  their  defeat  He  went 
ii^  eidle  to  Thebes,  and  dnrins  his  life  vidted 
fficaly,  Unbcea,  and  Sparta.  He  sorviTed  the 
Ferdaa  war  of  490  B.  0.  The  fragments  attrib- 
uted to  him  form  the  largest  coUection  of 
gnomic  poetry  now  extant.  There  have  been 
Dnmerona  editions  of  them,  one  of  the  best 
being  that  of  F.  Tb.  Weloker  (8vo^  Frankfort- 
on-the-Hun,  1826). 

THEOLOGY  (Gr.  Gcor,  God,  and  Xoyor ,  dis- 
oonrse),  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  and  of 
divine  things.  The  name  iheologo$  was  ^ven 
bj  the  Greeks  to  the  anthers  of  tbeogonies 
(as  Orphens  and  Hesiod),  and  to  those  who 
wrote  poems  (as  Empedoclee)  or  philosophical 
treatises  (as  Phereoydes)  on  divine  things  and 
the  origin  of  things  throng  iha  gods.  A  di^ 
tinotion  was  earhr  made^  as  bjr  Varro,  between 
"mytincal  thoMogy,"  s  knowledge  of  the 
myUis  and  legends  concerning  the  deides  in 
the  dassio  poets ;  physical  theology,"  the  in- 
vestigations of  philosophers  on  the  origin  of 
the  world ;  and  "  civil  theology,"  a  knowledge 
of  pnblio  worship.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
word  theol(^  does  not  occar.  The  ecclesias- 
tical writers  of  the  3d  an^d  4th  oentaries  ased 
the  word,  bat  applied  it  only  to  a  part  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  eq>ecially  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Son  or  the  Spirit  Somewhat  later 
the  name  was  used  by  Theodoret,  Haximns,  and 
others,  of  the  aggregate  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
but  its  most  eommon  dguifioation  remained  the 
dooferine  of  God.  Abebid  was  the  first  to  u- 
ply  the  term  to  the  entire  soience  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  religion,  which  sigiufloation  it  baa  sonoe 
retained.  With  regard  to  the  sonroes  from 
which  theo1<^  derives  its  contents,  it  is  com- 
mon to  divide  it  into  natnrai  or  philosophical 
theology,  which  confines  itself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religions  ideas  resting  on  rational 
ailments  only,  and  into  positive  or  revealed 
theology,  which  sets  forth  and  systematizes  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  ohorch. 
A  part  of  revealed  theology  is  biblical  theol- 
ogy, which  is  ooouf^ed  scdely  with  the  inveeti- 
gation  and  r^resentation  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  the  contents 
of  theology,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the* 
oretiosl  theohwy  or  dogmatics  and  practical 
tiieology  or  etuea.  Theol<^,  viewed  as  the 
wh<Je  of  religions  soienoe^  is  commonly  regarded 
as  consisting  of  fbor  main  branches,  historical, 
eiegetloal,  systemstio,  and  practical  theology, 
iniese  are  again  varioos^  siwdivided,  and  have 
several  anziliary  s(nenoes  connected  with  than, 
Tbns  historical  theology  embraces  the  history  of 
the  chnrcb,  of  Ohriatisn  doctrines,  of  heresies, 
<tf  oonncils,  &c  To  exegetioal  theolotry  belong 
tiw  interpretation  (exegesis)  of  the  Bible ;  her- 
menentios,  the  idratoe  wUah  taaolMS  the  rifht 


mrindples  to  be  obsored  in  interpretinf  tfaa 
Bible ;  criticism,  which  examines  and  trios  to 
establish  the  genoine  wiginal  t^ ;  the  intzv 
daction  to  the  Bible,  which  disonases  tlM  time 
when  and  place  where  every  book  of  the  Bibia 
originated,  its  anthentioify,  and  kindred  qnes- 
tions.  Bysteanatic  theology,  also  called  merriy 
theology,  ocHnprises  the  system  of  OfaifetiaB  de«- 
trines  (dogmatics) ;  the  syBtem  iiS  Christiatt  eth- 
ics; symbolics,  the  o(Hnparativestatanent«ftiie 
doctrines  of  several  religions  denominittims, 
&c.  Practical  theology  indndeshomiletioSjCat- 
echetics,  litorgics,  ecdeuaetical  law,  Ac  Po- 
lemics snd  apologetics,  which  are  also  vtbem 
treated  as  separate  branches  of  thedogy,  belong 
to  several  of  the  above  fonr  prinoipd  divisums 
at  the  same  time. — Until  the  time  of  Abelsrd 
littie  attention  was  pud  to  comprehending  the- 
ology in  its  totality-,  and  to  estabhshing  the  ooo- 
nection  of  the  branches  with  each  other.  Afl«r 
him  steady  prt^ress  wss  made  in  systeasft- 
tiling  thedogy.  Altihon^  nearly  all  the  tb^ 
ok^Cuuis  of  the  middle  agea  whose  writings  ar« 
extant  belonged  to  the  same  drarofa,  yet  tbi^ 
were  divided  into  two  fundamentally  digest 
schools,  the  scholsstics  and  myvtice.  The  the* 
ologians  of  the  chnrobes  which  grew  out  iA  the 
reformatiim  oi  the  16th  oentniy  followed,  ^ 
their  treatment  of  theology,  either  the  scholaB- 
tics  or  mystics,  though  the  name  of  the  lormer 
was  discarded  both  by  their  Protestant  snd 
Boman  Gatholio  followers.  A  new  era  in  the 
history  of  theol(^  was  established  by  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  who  ftilly  developed  and 
eystematized  a  new  theory  of  Christian  tbeol- 
ogy,  commonly  called  rationaliaUj  whioh  nne 
or  less  made  the  bdief  in  a  religions  doctrine 
dependent  tm  its  demonstrabil^  reason. 
This  view  ndned  tJie  aseendencty  in  ■STwal 
Fi-otestant  dtorohea,  and  for  a  tfane  nmnerooa 
adherents  in  many  others.  Its  i^tponents,  who 
defended  the  Bible  as  the  absolute  rale  «f 
faith,  were  called  npranatoralista,  and  tbs 
snbseqnent  history  of  tiiedogy  is  a  contest  not 
yet  ended  between  these  two  systans.  I%e 
main  arena  of  this  oontrovorsy  has  been  Ger- 
many, where  throngh  Schleiermadier,  throngh 
the  philosophy  of  the  absdnte,  throuf^  Sbaoss 
and  others,  a  number  of  new  adiods  arose  in 
suocession,  whidi  deeply  agitated  the  entire 
Christian  worid.  (See  GmUN  Tbboumt.) 
It  has  also  been  atten^ted  to  build  up  theo* 
logical  systems  in  opposition  to  CSiristiaai^, 
BDoh  aa  deism  and  pai^heiam. — Valnable  sys- 
tematio  wwks,  giving  a  survey  of  the  ute 
field  of  Christian  theology,  have  been  p«l^ 
lished  by  Preudent  Dwight,  Dr.  J.  Yj9 
Smith,  Pn^esBor  Hodge,  aiu  others,  and  vse^ 
fill  enoydopedic  manuals  by  Hagenbaoh,  Pdt, 
and  Standenmaier. 

THEOPHBASTUa,  a  C^k  philosoiteand 
author,  bom  at  Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Le^>os, 
died  in  286  B.  0.,  according  to  some  at  the 
age  of  66,  and  aeoording  to  otiiersof  105  years. 
He  etodiedat  Athena  under  Plato  and  Arirtdle; 
■Ml  «baa  tlMbttsr  iritbdMr  teLtfa*  j^Moav 
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BiMiijihiHin  ^•c— i»  hit  wiBBMor.  Thfr; 
Ur  01  luB  ;mpUs  from  all  parts  of  Greece  wu 
at  one  time  3,000.  Hia  popnlaritj  and  iiiflii« 
enoe  on  the  pablio  affurs  (k  Oreeee  excited  a 
party  spirit  against  falm,  aad  being  broiight  be- 
fore tut  Areopa^oA  oa  a  ehai^  of  impie^,  he 
pleaded  his  cm  caose,  and  waa  aequitted. 
A!t»T  this  he  taught  in  tranqnillitj  ontil  806, 
when  Sophocles,  son  of  Ampluoltd^  oarried  a 
law  which  prohibited  all  philosf^bers,  under 
pain  of  death,  from  giving  bq;^  potdio  instmo- 
tion  witboat  the  permlsidon  of  the  state.  Theo- 
phrastBs  left  Athens ;  but  in  the  next  jear  tiu 
law  was  i^olished,  nd  he  refenmed,  and  etm* 
tinaed  his  labors  withoot  hitemption  until  his 
death.  He  developed  sonaw^rtam  of  philM< 
o^j,  bat  expounded  that  «f  his  maiter  Aria' 
totia.  He  wrote  works  on  potidos,  laws,  l^is- 
laton^  and  ofatory,  whioh  are  lo«t,  and  "  A 
IMsMrtation  on  the  Senses  and  the  Ibnag^ation, " 
a  work  on  *'  HetaphyuM"  "Oharaoters,"  and 
two  works  on  botany^'  The  Histoir  of  Plants" 
and  "The  Oanses  of  Plants,"  which  are  extant 
in  whole  or  in  part  The  two  last  are  among 
the  earliest  works  on  botany  wriHtm  with  any 
BOieotifta  precision,  and  oontain  much  valuable 
matter.  The  book  of  "  Oharaeters"  oociists  of 
80  sketches  of  the  general  vices  of  homanity 
as  developed  in  iudividaaU.  All  the-remuns 
of  Theophrastos  ore  oontaioed  in  the  ediUtm 
ot  Ariftotle  printed  1^  Aldus  (6  vols.  toL^ 
Tenlee,  14^^ ;  the  beat  editioa  of  his  worka 
ii  that  of  J.  Q.  Sohneider  (S  Leipsio, 
1818-'8l).  His  "Ohanefeera**  were  transUted 
into  Fr«ieh  and  prefixed  to  his  own  by  La 
Brny^  and  into  English,  among  others,  by 
Fraaois  Howell,  vith  notes  and  illustrations 
aad  the  original  text  (8vo.,  Lc^don,  1824). 

THERA  (now  Santorm%  a  Grecian  island  of 
the  MgKa.a  sea,  now  belongmg  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Oyolades,  in  the  kingdom  of  Greeoe, 
hi  Ut.  W  20'  46"  N.,  long.  25°  83'  68"  E.  ; 
kogth  about  9  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  breadth  about 
8^  m. ;  pop.  in  1668,  31,837.  It  is  crescent- 
shaped,  with  the  oonoavity  on  the  W.  side  form- 
ing a  bay  or  roadstead  partially  protected  by 
die  BouUl  islands  of  Ilierasia  aoid  Asproniu. 
Aa  no  bottom  is  found,  veaa^  make  flti«  to  the 
abm^and  roefcyshoreainthisroadstead.  The 
aott  oi  the  island  is  voleanio  and  inoUned  to 
dtynsss,  but  very  fertile.  The  annual  produo- 
lion  of  wine  is  over  1,000,000  gallons.  Shq> 
building  is  the  only  considerable  manufecture 
carried  on.  Thoo^  an  ancient  LaoedsmicmiaB 
colony,  Thera  is  only  oi  historic  importance  as 
faaviag  Bent  a  cfdouy  to  found  the  oi^  of  Oy- 
reue  in  Africa,  681  B.  0.  It  possesses  much 
interest  to  the  physio^  geogr^ter,  however, 
from  the  Tolcanio  changes  wfiadi  have  occurred 
in  it  within  the  Mstorio  period.  The  ooneave 
W.  side  of  the  island  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
part  of  the  inner  waU  of  an  immense  voloanio 
«nter,  of  vhkih  the  two  tabnds  of  Thenuia 
and  Aspnmisi  form  a  eontinnatiwi.  Soundings 
made  by  oomnaad  of  th«  English  adaii«ltr 
ihnr  tfaab  tUa-entsr  is  tm  1,300  ifim 


fNt  in  depth,  and  that  IbUBu  a  eenqdete  bovl 
exceprii  at  tiw  northern  point  between  Theraite 
ud  Thera,  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  sUt 
a  mile  in  width  and  1,170  feet  deep  midway 
between  the  two  islands.  In  the  centre  of  this 
bowl  4  different  islands  have  risen  during  vol* 
oanio  eruptions  within  the  historic  period,  8 
ol  whidi  still  exist,  and  are  called  the  Canune* 
nis.  The  first,  than  called  Hiera  (Holy),  now 
P^ea  (Old)  Oatnmeni,  burst  out  of  the  sea 
with  terrible  flame  and  noise  in  197  B.  O.  A 
second  island,  which  has  ainoe  diswpeared,  rose 
near  the  first  in  67  B.  O.  A  third  speared  in 
A.D.4f6,andiaai^oiedtobe  that  now  known 
as  Hikia  Oanimeiu  (Utile  Oammani).  Ho- 
menms  other  eruptions  and  changes  oecnrred 
down  to  1707,  when  another  isund,  tbe  Nea 
Oammoii  (Sew  Oammem),  was  fonued,  at  firrt 
composed  of  white  pumice,  but  subsequently 
receiving  additions  of  brown  trachytic  rook,  to 
whioh  the  name  of  Black  ishttd  was  given.  The 
emption  did  not  wholly  cease  or  the  island  as- 
sume its  present  form  till  1712,  afaioe  which 
there  has  been  no  voloanio  action. 

THEBAUENES,  a  native  of  Oos,  who  was  a 
politioal  leader  at  Athena  toward  the  end  of  the 
6th  ceatary  B.  0.  In  411  he  beoame  a  member 
of  the  council  of  400 ;  but  se^ng  that  the  down- 
fall of  this  goTornmeut  was  near  at  hud,  he  de* 
sorted  it  and  became  one  of  the  leading  agenta 
in  its  overthrov.  In  410  he  oommanded  a  por- 
tion of  the  Athraian  fleet,  which  waa  eng^^ 
in  emidng  about  and  exaoling  mon^y  firom  the 
islands,  aol  finally  joined  the  fleet  under  Tbxar 
sybulus,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Oyzicus, 
in  which  he  commended  one  of  the  8  divisions 
of  the  Athenian  force.  He  also  served  with  Al- 
oibiade8,and  in  408  partidpated  in  the  si^  ot 
Ohalcedon  md  the  capture  of  Byzantium.  He 
was  one  of  the  inferior  generals  at  the  battle 
of  AigimtssB  in  408.  In  the  trial  of  the  gener- 
als for  not  saving  the  crews  of  the  ships  after 
tiie  result  of  tike  battle  was  known,  Tberamenee 
came  forward  as  the  principal  accuser  of  his 
eoUeagnes,  wid  it  was  ohieSy  owing  to  his  In- 
■flnenoe  that  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death.  After  the  battle  of  .i^omotami, 
and  daring  the  siege  of  AtAt^  by  the  %>aitan 
general  Ljsander,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  Theramenes  offered  himself 
to  the  peqile  as  a  suitable  envoy  to  the  Laoe- 
dsmonians,  declaring  that  he  could  detect  the 
real  intention  o£  the  whors  in  regard  to 
Athens^  and  ^at  also  he  had  inflnenoe  to  ob- 
tain ftv'them  more  fevwable  terms  than  any 
other.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  inquire  and 
jeport,  but  remained  8  months  with  Lysand^ff, 
who  he  pretended  detuned  him  that  length  of 
time  wiuiout  informing  him  that  the  ephors 
only  had  power  to  grant  peace;  and  upon  his 
return  to  the  city,  whtcn  was  now  suffering 
under  a  terrible  faioine,  he  vas  sent  to  make 
peace  on  any  terma  The  hard  eonditions  im- 
posed by  the  Laeednmonians  were  assented  to 
(aee  taiOB,  vol.  viiL  p.  446),  and  in  404The-- 
.zimann, «b»  had  dodng  a»M  »oati»*  «tir 
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wUh  Lysander  made  amngenMntfl  irlth 
Athenian  oligarchical  exiles,  became  cme  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  He  warmly  sapported  the  flnt 
moaenres  of  the  gOTemment  in  cradling  the 
duDOoracy  and  patting  to  death  its  promineDt 
leaden;  bat  he  afterward  opposed  the  Tiolmt 
tneasnres  of  Gritias  and  his  colleges,  who  had 
private  hatreds  to  grat^.  His  party  daily  in- 
oreased ;  but  OriUas,  after  charging  him  with 
b^ng  a  pablio  enemy,  cansed  him  to  be  drag- 
ged off  to  prison  by  partisans  with  concealed 
daners  whom  he  had  broaght  into  the  sen- 
ate honse,  and  compelled  him  to  instantly  drink 
the  hemlock.  Theramenes  was  an  able  though 
fUthless  and  cunning  man;  bnt  the  heroic 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  and  the  faot 
of  his  dying  in  defence  of  tJte  liberties  which 
he  had  prcvioosly  conspired  to  betn^,  ren- 
dered him  a  spedal  ol^Ject  of  admiration  to  th» 
ancients. 

THERESA,  Uabu.  See  Uaxia.  Thbrua. 

THEBESA  OF  JESUB,  Saiht,  a  nan  and 
writOT  ot  Spain,  bom  at  Avfla  in  Old 
Oastile  in  1616,  died  Oct  4, 1583.  At  the  age 
of  20  she  entered  the  order  of  Oannelites  in  a 
convent  of  her  native  town,  in  which  she  rfr> 
miined  27  jean.  She  then  became  the  foun- 
dress of  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Garmelitee 
(Barefooted  Carmelites),  sometimes  called  af- 
ter her  Theresians.  Daring  her  life  29  oon- 
vents  of  the  reformed  order  were  established, 
and  in  the  18th  centary  it  oonnted  abont  2,000 
members  in  6  provinces,  in  Spain  and  Spanish 
America.  Theresa  described  the  internal  strug- 
gles and  aspirations  of  her  heart  and  her  fre- 
quent mystic  visions  in  ascetic  treatises  and 
letters,  which,  on  account  of  their  theolo^cal 
importance,  belong  among  the  most  memorable 
documents  of  the  myatio  literature  <tf  the  Ro- 
man Oatholio  ohunui,  while  their  excellence 
of  language  and  style  has  secured  for  them  a 
idaoe  in  the  history  of  Spanish  literatore.  She 
wrote  her  works  reiuotantly,  and  only  at  the 
command  of  her  confessor.  The  following  five 
of  them  are  extant :  Dmuno  o  retaeknae  lu 
«i(2a,  written  in  1682 ;  El  camino  de  la  p&rf«ts- 
«t(m,  prepared  in  1668,  as  a  guide  for  the  nans 
of  her  reformed  order ;  El  libro  de  la*  fun- 
dacionei,  an  aooonnt  of  the  convents  founded 
by  her ;  El  eattiUo  interior,  c  la$  moradai, 
written  in  1577,  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
her  mystjo  works,  in  which  she  portrays  in 
glowing  colors  the  gradnal  {vogress  of  Ihe  wnd 
to  tiie  7th  heaven,  the  celestial  castle  of  Ohrist, 
her  spouse ;  Santo$  eMeqtte*  de  amor  de  JHm, 
the  original  of  whioh  she  borned  in  comiuianee 
with  an  order  of  her  confessor,  bnt  which  has 
been  preserved  from  a  copy  taken  by  one  of 
the  nnns.  The  original  manosoripts  of  the  fint 
four  works  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Esourial  by  order  of  King  Philip  II.  The  first 
ocnnpl^  edition  of  these  works  appeared  at 
Salamanca  in  1587,  and  a  recent  on<^  edited  by 
Oohoa,  at  Paris  in  1841  (Tetoro de  la*  obrat  mi$- 
Hca*  de  Santa  Tertta  de  Je*u*),  A  oolleotion 
cflettara  of  St.  Theresa,  addresaed  to  diflbniik 


persons,  was  first  pabUshed  at  Saragossa  la 

1668,  and  often  nnoe.  All  her  works  have  been 
tran  slate  d  into  nearly  every  language  of  Europe, 
Md still ft«qnentlTup6ar  in  new  editioou, 

THERUAIO  OUiy.  See  Salokioa. 

THEBHO-ELEOTBICITT  (Gr.  3<M«h  heat, 
and  «X(Krpor,  amber).  For  the  principlaa  re* 
lating  to  electric  onmnti,  bo  called,  and  tiw 
methods  of  indicating  and  measnring  them,  see 
ELBCTSo-DrirAiacs,  and  EuoTBo-MAoinmsiL 
Professor  Seebeok,  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to 
discover,  in  1823,  that  if  two  metallic  bars  hav- 
ing different  crystalline  textore,  or  unequal 
oondoctang  powers  through-  any  cause,  are 
placed  in  contact  or  soldered  together,  end  to 
end,  and  heated  or  eooled  at  the  junction  to  a 
temperature  different  from  that  of  the  other 
parts,  and  if  from  the  other  ends  of  the  bars, 
at  the  same  time,  oondncting  wires  be  arranged 
to  complete  a  circuit,  the  neural  electricity  of 
the  medals  fs  disturbed,  and  u  dectrioal  cor- 
roit  is  set  np,  wluoh  is  maintained  8o4ong  as 
the  parts  are  kept  at  an  nnlike  tempvratorek 
When  the  bars  are  <rf  bismuth  and  antimray, 
and  the  jonotion  is  heated,  the  positive  corrent 
is  at  this  tnm  the  antimony  to  the  bismiUfaf 
MoA  along  the  eonduoting  wires  from  the  latter 
to  the  former;  upon  cooling  instead,  the  cur- 
rent is  reversed ;  and  when  tiie  temperature  of 
the  bars  becomes  equal  throughout,  the  cur* 
rent  ceases.  An  extremely  feeble  current,  in- 
deed, is  obtained  by  unequally  heating  a  single 
bar,  as  of  bismuth.  The  corrents  obtained  un- 
der either  of  these  conditions  are  distinguished 
as  thermo-electric;  and  experiments  have  de- 
termined a  thermo-electric  series  of  metals,  of 
whidi  the  following  is  a  part:  bismnth,  plati- 
num, leacLtin,  wpper  or  dlve^  dnc,  iron,  an- 
iamaaj.  Tbwe  are  bere  i^aced  in  such  coder 
that  any  one  before  gives  with  any  one  later  in 
the  series,  by  heat,  a  current  through  the  con- 
ducting wires  from  the  former  to  the  latter* 
With  a  ^ven  difference  of  temperatare,  the 
current  is  more  intense  the  metals  are  far- 
ther apart  in  the  series,  being  the  most  in- 
tense yet  known  with  bismuth  and  antimony; 
the  current  is  constant  so  long  as  the  difi^ 
once  of  temperatures  is  so,  as  when  the  junc- 
tion is  kept  at  212°,  the  further  ends  at  82%  or 
the  reverse ;  and  with  given  metals,  it  is  mora 
intense  as  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  is 
greater.  With  any  single  pur  of  bars,  it  is 
still  comparative^  feeble;  bat  whoi  the  met- 
ab  of  several  pairs  are  alternately  connected, 
and  the  temperatores  <tf  the  alternate  jnnctiona 
kept  equidistant,  as  is  readily  done  by  bend- 
ing each  bar  at  ri^t  angles  at  the  ends,  solder- 
ing, and  arranging  so  as  to  bring  any  number 
of  pairs  into  a  square  prismatic  pile,  having  the 
length  of  a  single  bar,  with  non-oondacting 
stripe  between  the  bars,  and  the  terminal  opes 
connected  by  oondncting  wires,  the  intensity 
of  the  current  is  then,  as  in  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, precisely  mnltiplied  by  the  number  of 
the  pairs.  Snob  an  arrangement,  devised  by 
30C  KobiU  and  ICeUdu, »  a  thermo^lMtrio 
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pile ;  the  ends  of  the  ban  in  the  opposite  di- 
reetioDS  form  the  two  "faoea"  of  the  pile; 
labanUlT  tiiis  is  enreloped  in  a  sheath,  woteot- 
ing  all  bnt  the  iSuMs ;  and  in  this  shesui,  com- 
nmniMting  raspeotivelT' with  the  free  antimonj 
and  Insnmth  bus  at  the  extremitiea  of  the  pile, 
are  tiro  onps,  tenned  the  poles  of  the  pile. 
The  nnmber  of  pairs  may  be  SO  or  more;  and 
as  the  size  of  toe  bars  does  not  inflaenoe  the 
•tretigth  of  Uie  oarrent,  these  may  be  very 
small,  and  if  deurable  no  more  than  an  inch 
in  lei^h.  Now,  when  one  of  the  faces  is  kept 
at  a  given  temperatare,  and  the  other  exposed 
to  a  source  heat  or  to  oold,  even  thot^n  this 
be  very  feeble,  yet  tiie  maltiplying  effect  of 
the  namber  of  pairs  prodaces  a  cnrrent  strong 
enoQgh  to  give  a  Tery  sensible  deflection  to 
the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  wltlk  whi<di  the 

Soles  are  connected;  and  the  bistrament  forms 
7  ftr  the  most  ddloate  means  known  for  the 
deteotion  d  foeble  degrees  of  heat,  and  thtis 
determiidng  the  behaTlor  of  Tarions  snbstanoes 
in  reforenoe  to  radiation,  transmiarion,  Ac,  of 
this  agent  In  the  complete  apparatus,  known 
as  the  "thenno-moltipner,"  there  are  screens 
for  protecting  at  will  either  Ctoe  of  the  pile ; 
a  lamp  and  reflector  for  emitting  radiant  heat; 
a  stand  to  sapport  the  substances  to  be  experi- 
mented npon;  and  a  hollow  metallic  cone, 

Eolished  within,  for  concentrating  the  rays  of 
eat,  when  reqaired,  upon  one  face  of  the  pile. 
In  Hallonl*B  pile  of  80  pidrs,  the  indications  of 
the  needle  are  striotiy  proportional  to  the  tem- 
perature only  to  30°  of  deneotion;  and  beyond 
this  eorreotioni  most  be  introdniwd.  D^eo- 
tion  of  80°  oorrespondB  to  nneqiial  heating  of 
tiie  &ees  throngfa  6*-8"  tempttrature.  Fot  an 
example  of  the  sensitiTeiien  of  the  iostrament, 
■s  well  as  for  the  most  important  results  thus 
&r  attained  by  its  use,  see  DiATHnaMANor. 

THERMOMETER  (Or.  itpfui,  heat,  and  fu- 
Tpo»^  measore),  an  instrument  designed,  by 
means  of  the  visible  or  mechanical  effect  of  heat 
upon  some  part  or  substance  entering  into  its 
oonstruotion,  to  show,  and  sometimes  also  to 
register,  the  temperatttres  or  sensible  heats  of 
tils  bodies  or  spaces  to  the  influence  of  which 
it  is  exposed.  For  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  invention  and  use  of  the  thermomr 
eter  are  based,  see ExFumoN,  and Hbat  (I.): 
and  for  the  diffM«noe  between  the  actual  and 
tiie  apparent  or  senuble  heat  of  bodiea,  with 
the  modes  of  measuring  tiie  former,  see  Oalo- 
xncnsB,  and  Hut  (m.).— The  first  attempt  at 
In^oating  to  the  vj^  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, seems  to  have  been  by  the  oontrivanoa 
variously  ascribed  to  Drebbel  of  Holland  and 
Banctorins  of  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ITth  century,  and  known  as  a  weather  glass. 
This  was  very  rude  and  inaocnrate,  conristing 
of  a  glass  bulb  and  tube  inverted,  opening  be- 
low into  a  oop  of  colored  liquid,  wUch,  tiie  air 
of  the  bulb  having  been  partly  expelled  by 
heat,  rose  in  the  tube,  and  stood  at  different 
hdgnts  according  as  tite  air  remaining  in  the 
balb  was  more  or  less  ezpuded  by  heat.  This, 


the  origin  of  tike  oornmon  ^  thermometer^ 
as  improved  by  B<^le  and  by  the  Florentine 
aoademioians,  beeame  transforzoed  to  a  smallar 
balb  witli  upright  stem  of  somewhat  fine  bore, 
the  MHQtdned  liquid  being  colored  spirits  <^ 
wine ;  boiling  this  to  en>el  wr,  the  tube  was 
hermetically  sealed,  and  the  whole  then  affixed 
to  a  case.  A  scale  of  degrees  was  also  intro- 
duced, its  fixed  points  being  the  oold  of  snow 
or  ioe  and  the  greatest  heat  known  at  Flor* 
enoe;  it  was  of  neoessity  very  variable  in  its 
indications.  At  this  stage  In  the  progress  of 
thermometry,  much  diBcussim  in  regard  to 
the  most  suitable  fixed  points  for  the  scale, 
the  best  substance  for  use  in  the  instrament, 
&o.,  includiog  that  of  the  question  wbetiier 
water  did  not  freeze  at  dlffi^rent  twaperatures 
in  dif^nt  latitudes,  was  earned  on  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  eonnnoit  Hooke  advocated 
as  the  lower  fixed  pdnt  the  temberrtnre  vi 
freezing  water ;  but  Newton  seems  first  to  liave 
discovered  or  taken  advantage  v/t  the  foots,  that 
a  thermometer  placed  in  mdting  snow  or  ioe 
always  indicates  the  same  temperature,  and  al- 
ways very  nearly  one  .temperature  in  boiling 
water.  Bat  of  oil,  which  he  suggested  for  the 
liquid  in  the  bulb,  tiie  movements  were  found 
to  be  too  sluggish  and  uncMiain.  ROmer, 
overcoming  a  pr^udice  that  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted in  r^ard  to  unequal  expansion  of  mer- 
oary,  first  adopted  that  liquid ;  and  he  doubt- 
less devised  the  instrument  and  scale  nsQally 
attributed  toFahrenheit  of  Amsterdam  (1720); 
the  latter  oonstrocting  and  iotroducing  the  in- 
strument, so  that  it  became  generally  known 
throughout  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  26th 
century.  Of  this  thermometer,  the  lower  fixed 
point,  or  zero,  was  taken  at  8S^  below  freedog 
point  of  water ;  bnt  whether  as  the  oold  obtun- 
ed  by  its  maker  by  mixing  salt  and  snow,  or  ss 
the  greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  ukd  in 
eitiier  case  as  the  supposed  point  of  absolute 
oold,  is  not  now  definitely  known ;  and  idnoe 
Fahrenhot  kept  bb  gradna^on  of  thermMneters 
a  secret,  the  same  must  be  said  re^}ecting  the 
choice  of  a  scale  of  180°  between  the  fixed 
points,  tiiough  this  is  snpposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  some  theoretical  views  as  to  the  dil- 
atation of  mercury.  Celsius  of  Sweden  (1748) 
introdnoed  a  scale  of  100"  between  the  fixed 
points ;  this  was  adopted  in  France  at  the  time 
of  the  revidntloii,  and  named  the  tAsmwmMrw 
tentigrads;  and  owing  to  its  oonvenient  dedh 
mal  division,  it  has  been  wholly  adopted  in 
several  countries  of  Europe,  while  it  is  coming 
into  general  use  among  scientific  men  through- 
out we  world.  An  advuitage  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  in  many  instances,  is  etiU  that  tiie  less 
range  of  tiie  d^ree  saves  the  necessity  of  so 
often  resortiog  to  fhtotions  in  the  expression 
of  temperatarea ;  its  real  fonlt  and  opprobri- 
um is  Its  needlessly  fixing  the  0  elsewhere 
than  at  the  freezing  point ;  and  perhaps,  ooold 
its  zero  be  restored  to  the  tme  place,  and  the 
range  frvm  this  to  boiling  point  be  divided  into 
ISO  ,  the  nbnost  ooaveo&noe  ud  peifoction  <tf 
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athwawmmUlo  ■oafo  wmlA  hi  sttaiiied.  Th* 
Male  of  B^amttf  la  80**  between  tJiefized  pointa ; 
and  that  of  De  lide,  now  little  uaed,  is  150% 
taking  the  lero  at  boiling  point  and  reokonii^ 
^wnward.— Obvioiuty,  the  expansiTe  effect  tu 
heat  upon  any  oonvenient  aoUd,  liquid,  or  gaa^ 
can  be  made  uie  moasore  and  indieator  of  tem- 
poratorea;  and  for  the  pnrpoae  each  of  these 
three  forms  of  matter  is  in  use.  For  ordinarj 
nee,  howvror,  the  ^ple  eipandon  of  a  sc^d  la 
too  small,  and  that  oi  a  gas  too  great,  and  diffi- 
oolt  to  measore.  liqnidB  have  an  intermediate 
range  of  expansion,  and  are  henoe  more  o<m- 
Tsnientlj  managed  and  observed;  and  of  the 
diffiarent  liquids  which  offer  some  features  of 
(KATMdienoe,  mwoonr  is  readi^  determined  to 
be  die  most  eli^ble  tar  general  employment,  1^ 
tlw  nearlj  eqnjil  rate  at  expaonon  timHuhoat 
the  range  between  its  scdidi^i^  and  its  siuilim- 
InginT^wr;  by  the  great  SKteatof  that  ranga^ 
more  than  700°  F.;  by  tiie  rraldilywith  whk^ 
it  acqoirea  the  tanperatare  <a  the  space  it  iain; 
by  its  slight  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  ^bss 
tabe ;  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
freed  of  air.  In  making  a  mercorial  thermom- 
eter, a  glass  tnbe  with  bore  of  capillary  size, 
and  this  as  nearly  aa  may  be  of  nniform  capai- 
city  throngfaont,  is  selected;  the  approximate 
nniformity  being  readily  teated  by  inlrodnaing 
a  sbort  oolnmn  of  meronry,  im^telling  it  by  ur 
through  the  tnbe,  and  observing  whether  it 
preserves  nearly  eqoal  lengths  thnwghont. 
Chitting  iha  tnbe  to  uie  reqnired  length,  a  bnlb 
is  Uowtt  npon  one  end  in  the  nsnal  method  of 
glaas-blowing,  bnt,  to  avoid  moisknre,  with  air 
from  a  mhbcv  bag.  The  grei^  the  capacity 
of  the  bolb,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  tabe, 
the  greater  the  length  of  tnbe  that  will  be  filled 
by  a  given  degree  of  expandon  of  the  meronry, 
and  so  the  greater  the  delicacy  of  the  indica- 
tions, i.  e.,  the  power  of  showing  slight  changes 
of  temperature.  The  bulb  is  more  commonly 
made  sfdicdod,  and  this  form  best  resists  any 
eWdct  of  vu7ing  pressures  of  the  atmot|Aere ; 
but  for  sensibilHy  in  p<^t  of  tfane,  or  quickness 
of  response  to  the  acting  temperature,  ibtA  af- 
fordmg,  with  a  given  qoantity  ctf  mo-cury,  th^ 
largest  snrfhce  is  best ;  and  this  quality,  othera 
being  disregarded,  is  seonred  by  the  oylindrioal 
bulb,  whidi  is  nmally  strai^t,  aometinies  ooit- 
ed.  A  small  oop  is  now  cmowted  to  the  opea 
md  of  the  tnbe,  or  a  p^wr  fban^  introduced 
into  it;  into  eitiier  some  mereury  is  put;  the 
bulb  is  heated  with  a  lamp  to  expel  air,  and 
then  left  to  ooci^  when  the  atmoq>nere  foroem 
in  mercury,  partly  filling  it.  The  lamp  is  applied 
again,  and  the  mercury  boHed  some  minutes 
to  expel  air  and  moisture;  upon  subsequent 
eooliog,  mercury  from  Uie  enp  or  Amnel  alone 
enters,  completely  filling  the  bulb  and  tube. 
Emptying  the  cup,  this  is  removed  by  heating 
with  a  blowpipe,'  at  the  same  time  drawing  the 

S'per  end  of  the  tube  to  a  narrow  neck ;  and 
en,  by  reheating  the  insbmient  to  the  hi^- 
«Bt  temperature  it  is  expected  to  diow,  the  ex^ 
aim  «f  matwgy  over  jnsteoBM^toiiUhahBlb 


and  tube  at  auoh  tanpenfan  is  ao^alM;  iv- 

moving  the  lamp,  as  soon  as  the  (xdnma  beg^ 
to  coutnot,  the  flame  ia  directed  npon  tibe  end 
of  the  tobe^  hnmetioidly  seaBag  it  In  em- 
tracting  iqion  cooling,  the  mereury  wlthdran 
mnrlf  into  the  bulb,  leaving  mu<di  of  the  tube 
vacuous,  save  that  it  may  contain  an  extreme- 
ly rare  mercorial  vapor ;  and  Uie  instmaent 
is  now  complete,  exoept  the  graduation  and 
mounting.— It  will  be  evident  that  we  know 
nothing  of  absolute  temperature,  exoept  theo- 
retically ;  that  the  range  of  actual  and  posmble 
temperatures  reaolres  beyond  our  powers  of 
detecticMi,  both  upward  and  downward,  and  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  so  as  to  be  comparable  to 
anendlees  du^  of  which  we  can  discover  only 
so  many  links  at  some  part  «f  its  course;  that 
any  temperature  we  may  choose  for  our  fixed 
-pouit  must  be  simply  amtraxy ;  and  yet,  Uwd 
by  seleoting  two  such  fixed  poii^  dividing  the 
intervening  range  into  a  fixed  number  of  de- 
grees, end  extendhig  this  scale  by  equal  inter- 
vals of  sensible  temperature  both  above  and 
below  the  fixed  points,  weinboduce«  anffieioit 
and  aocurate  means  of  measuring  and  compar- 
ing the  temperatures  we  can  observe.  The  only 
peculiar  fitxiess  of  the  fixed  pcHUts  that  have 
been  selected,  is  in  their  being  the  most  nearly 
iuTBriable,  and  the  most  convenient  in  practice. 
In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  freezing  point  <€ 
water  is  called  83",  the  boiling  point  212°,  the 
intervening  range  thus  being  divided  into  160° ; 
in  the  centigrade,  the  freezing  point  is  0°,  the 
boiling  point  100° ;  all  temperatures  above  the 
0,  in  dther  of  these  Boales,  braw  ocsuidered,  and 
when  needfkil  marked,  + ,  and  all  below  — . 
Though  the  rate  of  expansjon  <tf  pure  mereury 
increases  slightly  with  the  rise  of  temperature 
(see  ExpAHBioii),  yet  both  the  amomit  and  the 
variation  are  known ;  and  by  this  amount,  1  part 
in  66.08  between  the  fixed  points,  the  capacity 
of  the  tube  between  the  heights  of  colnnm  in 
it  showing  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  will 
be  precisuy  ri.vn  of  the  whole  oinadty  of  tube 
and  bulb  below  freezing  point.  If,  now,  tlwr- 
mometer  tubes  of  perfectly  uniform  bore  ooold 
be  htd,  and  the  expansion  both  of  the  mercury 
and  the  glass  tube  containing  it  could  idao  be 
supposed  uniform,  then  the  rise  of  the  column 
in  snoh  a  thermometer  weald  be  throwh  its 
wb<de  range  predaely  proportional  to  t£e  ex- 
paHdon,  and  predaely  eqoal  for  the  same  iiBB- 
■ber  ef  d^jreea  in  any  part  of  the  aoale.  All 
these  suppoaitiens,  however,  foil  in  the  fast. 
To  find  me  freezing  p<unt,  the  balb  and  the 
tube,  to  very  nearly  the  height  to  which  audi 
eold  win  lower  the  cdlnmn,  are  krat  immerasd 
in  melting  pounded  ieejor  snow,  long  enoo^ 
to  bring  the  mercary  and  glaaa  throu^out  to 
the  freezing  temperature ;  the  contraction  and 
relative  volumes  of  both  are  thus  rightly  se- 
cured, and  the  point  bekrw  which  the  meroory 
column  ceases  to  fall  is  marked  on  the  tube 
with  a  file.  Wider  boils  at  tenmenatnres  vary- 
ing not  only  with  tlie  atmonherio  [oessnnk 
Jnt-alse  with  4fae  pantj  of  the  vate  itself 
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irttb  the  UaA  of  veefel,  and  8t8t«  of  Ks  Borfkoe; 
but  the  tomperature  of  the  steam  or  jet  udooo- 
densed  vapor  ftwly  arising  from  it  does  not 
Tsrjr  with  these  latter  oonditionB,  bat  ia  striet 
tmit&oa  vith  the  pressore  mer«^.  Henoe,  to 
Und  the  boihnff  pofait,  the  inBtrament  li  next 
fanmmed,  not  in  boiling  water,  bat  within  tiie 
■team  freelj-  escaping  fVom  it  (the  beat  aiwuvfeoa 
for  the  parpose  being  that  of  Be^Mit),  and 
when  the  iwrometer  shows  a  fixed  atmos^erie 
pressare  <tf  29.02  indies  <tf  mercnrj.  In  this 
also  tiw  installment  remains  nntil  the  glass  and 
meroorj  have  throoghont  aoqaired  the  tern* 

Krature  of  the  steam ;  then,  tneir  expansiMu 
ing  completed,  and  the  oolnran  oearing  to 
-rarj,  the  height  is  marked  as  before.  If  tiie 
barometer  indicates  any  o&er  presrare  than 
that  above  given,  a  oorreotion  most  be  made, 
and  the  tme  boiling  point  mtu-ked  higher  or 
lower  than  that  ebown  at  the  l^ne;  the  cor- 
reoUtm  being  \>j  s  spaoe  corresponding  to  1*  F. 
Ibr  everr  .59+  fndi  of  the  barometw.  The 
ffifltmnt  thennmaetiio  aoales  are  readi^  re- 
dadble  to  each  othw ;  rules  for  the  rednctions 
most  oommonly  required,  repreaenttng  any 
given  namber  ot  FdirehheH  degreea  bjF^,  of 
outigrade  dwrees  hj  0",  Ao.,  are  thai  br^y 
axiHmsed:  Torednoe 

FihraalMtt  to  Oentlcnde.  %  (F**  —83)  a  C. 

Cantfgnda  toniimlielt  %  0*  +81  =F*. 

lUmoMt  to  Btesnnr  4£n"-M)B:K*. 

B^Mrnnr  toFAhraaiMit  %       +SS  sF*. 

— The  principal  son  roes  of  error  in  the  meron- 
rial  thermometer,  and  inseparably  connected 
wHh  the  installment,  however  accnrately  con- 
strneted,  arise  from  the  ineqoality  of  caliber 
of  the  tnbe,  and  of  tte  enandons  of  the  mee* 
ewT  and  glaai.  The  oaliber  probablr  tiwtift 
wiea  slif^tly  in  ^fi^r^it  parts  of  uie  tobe, 
beside  th^  from  the  usoal  method  of  drawing 
ont  the  tohes,  it  is  likelj  to  be  In  form  a  very 
mnoh  elongated  hollow  cone.  Hence,  to  make 
a  standard  or  bi^ly  perfect  thvrmometer,  it 
becomes  necessary  in  the  outset  to  place  the 
tnbe  upon  the  carriage  of  a  dividing  engine  for 
rectiluMar  scalea  (briefly  alluded  to  ui^er  £h- 
TiDDTo  Eirsmi,  and  of  which  that  by  Dnbosoq, 
of  Paris,  is  the  best  now  made),  and  moving 
throi^h  the  tnbe  a  short  oolnmn  of  mercury, 
to  mark  on  it,  by  means  of  a  small  microscope 
with  cross  wires,  and  the  graver  of  the  instru- 
mant,  the  lengths  of  tUs  oolnmn  In  the  difllar- 
ent  parts.  This  prooesa  is  the  calibration  of 
the  tube.  Dinding  all  these  lengths  with  ref- 
•renoe  to  aome  arutrarily  ammied  number  of 
d^rees,  or  rather  parts,  a  new  and  wholly  sr- 
bt^ary,  but  (fbr  the  caliber)  perfect  wMde,  ia 
obtained ;  exposing  to  lifae  vapor  of  hydroflnorio 
acid,  the  marks  of  the  graver  are  more  plainly 
etched  upon  the  tobe;  and  it  is  ihm  verified 
by  recurring  to  the  use  of  the  engine.  The  ar- 
bitrary degrees  are  then  to  be  rednoed  to  de- 
grees of  tne  scale  required,  and  these  being 
properly  marked,  and  of  course  differing  in 
length  in  different  parts,  a  standard  instrument 
iaobtakMd.  For  a  more  ftdl  rtatetnentcf  the 


mode  <tf  oalibration,  see  IVoftnor  J.  P.  Ooeke^s 
**Ohemioal  Physics,"  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1800),  or 
ib»  mlpnal  memoirs  ot  Begnanlt,  Mbmirm  dt 
r*Mtj(tte,  vol  xzi.  pp.  889,  m  Btill,  the  rise 
obaervedinathenwHnetertnbeis  not  the  ab* 
flohite  expansiiMi  of  tiie  menmry,  bot  the  relft- 
tlve  expansion,  or  diftrenoe  between  the  in* 
orease  of  volome  of  the  mercury  and  of  oapaei^ 
of  the  bulb  and  tube.  Mercury  erpanding  about 
f  times  more  than  glass,  its  relative  is  about  } 
leas  tiian  its  absolute  expuidon.  Again,  ia 
view  of  the  fact  merely  that  meronry  exputda 
more  rapidly  at  higher  temperatures,  the  lengths 
of  tiie  degrees  formii^  &e  scale  ehonld  increase 
slightly  from  aero  up,  in  order  that  these  may 
DOrrespcwd  with  eqnal  Tariati(»ifl  of  actual 
temperature.  In  thermometers  generally,  the 
marked  degrees  are  of  the  same  length  through- 
out the  scale;  w  they  are  of  equ«  lengtb  be* 
tween  owtain  pc^ta  aseertalnea  bf  •  etandaid, 
and  oorrespond  mathematically,  not  tfaermaUy. 
far  all  temperatores  beyond  the  hUwat  aiM 
lowest  pdntamfbuid.  The  error  andag  even 
from  eqnal  division  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  is  very  idi^t,  sinoe  the  d^n^  baa  *, 
mean  length,  a  Uttle  too  long  below  and  too' 
ahort  above;  bat  carrying  the  same  divlaioiii 
above  boiling  and  below  neecing  point,  it  re* 
inlts  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  scale  the 
temperature  indicated  Is  always  higher,  and  in 
the  latter  part  lower,  than  the  actual  tempera- 
ture. Again,  generally,  the  rate  of  ezpanrion 
of  glass  increases  about  equally  with  that  of 
mercury;  and  this  fact  sometimes  nearly  or 
quite  corrects,  or  even  over-compensates  the 
variation  in  the  volume  of  the  merenir.  But 
such  correoticm^  oannot  be  relied  cm,  smoe  the 
rate  of  expanrion  ffiflbrsmnoh  in  Aflwent  Unda 
■  ormanu&etorearfglMi,  and  even  in  the  same 
tnbe  under  different  dronmstances.  A  result 
is,  that  two  tfaermfflnetera  oonstmoted  with  the 
greatmt  care  seldom  oontinue  to  agree  through 
points  much  above  or  below  the  fixed  points; 
uid  the  rawertainty  oonoenilng  the  behavior  of 
the  ^ass  must  render  absolute  accuracy  unat- 
tainable, and  must  introduoe  the  qneBtion  of 
possible  variation  into  all  soientiflo  data  collect- 
ed from  observations  with  two  or  more  of  these 
instruments.  For  the  rates  of  vaiialaou  in  ex- 
pansion of  different  kinds  of  glass,  as  determined 
by  Regnault,  see  the  works  above  referred  to. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  good  fiint 
glass  is  best  for  the  tubes,  as  moat  nearty  and 
imiformly  compensating  the  ohamte  in  the  mer* 
onry ;  wnUe  oommon  or  orown  gTass  Is  irr^- 
lar  and  less  tmatworthy.  For  the  more  aocu> 
rate,  or  standard  thermometers,  the  scale 
riiould  be  engraved  on  the  tube  itself^  since 
the  unequal  expansion  of  a  metal  or  ivory  oaae 
or  strip  may  introduoe  new  sources  of  error; 
this  effect  is  very  nefwly  obviated,  in  the  care- 
ful mann&otnre  of  the  better  class  of  common 
instrmnente,  if  time  enough  be  allowed  the 
tnbe,  mercury,  and  case  to  acquire  throughout 
the  same  temperatures,  and  the  marking  be 
oareftoUydone.  Ibe  length  of  the  degree  oft 
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tt«  Male,  aad  heme  tiie  deUoae^  or  minvteneM 
of  indioatuMi  of  temperstnree,  depending  on  tiie 
relative  oapsoities  of  bolb  and  tube,  there  is  a 
gain  in  this  respect  frmn  making  the  bulb  la^ 
and  the  tnbe  ezoeedingly  fine.  Bat|  again,  the 
large  bulb  is  liable  sennbl^  to  redaoe  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Terj  medium  or  mass  tested, 
and  eepeoially  when  the  volume  of  the  latter  is 
small ;  while  fi>r  sendbility  in  the  way  of  qniok 
response,  also,  the  smaller  the  bulb  tiie  better. 
Hence,  the  effort  is  directed  rather  to  securing 
smallnees  t>f  caliber  in  the  tnbe ;  and  to  allow 
of  this,  the  back  of  the  tnbe  is  enamelled  white 
to  show  the  column  hy  contrast,  and  the  bore 
is  flattened  or  made  elliptical,  a  broader  side 
atanding  toward  the  e^e.  Id  ^moit  delioate 
•oales,  the  snbdindon  ia  sddtnn  carried  beytrnd 
20  parta  to  the  centigmde  degree;  a  practised 
eye  will  then  read  tohoiidre^s  of  the  degree. 
^Hie  eye  in  oarefol  reading  should  always  be  at 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  column ;  and  the  aid 
of  a  small  telesoope  nay  be  emi^yed.  In 
using  a  standard  thomometer,  botii  bulb  and 
stem  should  be  immersed  in  the  medium;  if 
this  be  impossible,  a  correction  must  be  made 
*  for  the  length  of  column  in  the  tnbe  unacted 
On;  and  when  the  mass  of  the  bulb  itself  must 
sensibly  abstract  from  the  temperature  to  be 
obsOTved,  a  farther  correction  for  this  error  is 
reqnired.  Uercurial  thermometers  are  liable 
to  error  from  still  oUier  and  more  singular  con- 
ditions. Owing  to  some  change  in  the  glass, 
ttther  due  to  oontinaed  pressitre  of  air,  or  more 
likdy  to  slow  rearrangement  of  the  partidea 
following  Qie  moleoolar  diatnrbanpes  by  melt- 
ing and  blowing  ot  the  ^asa,  tlie  zero  point 
slowly  rises  tbroogh  a  year  or  more^and  some- 
times to  an  extent  of  1°  or  2°.  Hence,  the 
tubes  must  never  be  used  immediately  after 
making,  but  laid  aude  at  least  10  or  12  months 
before  sealing  and  graduation.  Desi^etz  finds 
that  this  change  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But  sudden  variations  also  occur,  and 
eUher  transient  or  permuient.  As  an  exam- 
pie  of  the  former,  if  a  thermometer  used  for 
some  time  for  ordinary  temperatures  hare  its 
aero  point  verified,  and  be  then  exposed  for 
very  litUe  time  to  a  heat  at  or  above  213°, 
upon  testing  the  zero  point  immediately  after, 
It  will  be  foimd  (probably  through  permuwDoa 
indegree  of  theenanritmof  the  glass)  lowered 
by  .1^  to  .2° ;  and  it  may  be  taaa  weeks  in 
reoovwing  its  former  position.  In  view  of  all 
^ese  oircnmstanoea,  it  becomes  necessary  fre- 
qnentiy  to  verify  anew  the  0  point  in  instru- 
ments for  aoearate  observation.  The  utmost 
attunable  aocuraoy  is  however  secured  only  by 
ase  of  a  perfect  ur  thermometer.  (See  Re- 
gnaolt's,  in  Oooke^s  "  Ofaemical  Physios,"  p. 
684.)  Tlie  common,  ohavp  thermometers  serve 
very  well  for  such  uses  as  observing  the  tem- 
perature of  a  room  or  a  bath  ;  bat,  as  graduated 
with  less  precition,  by  oomparison  with  a  Btan< 
dard  in  a  water  bath,  they  are  neoeasarily  in- 
McoratA,  and  diffiur  much  from  eadi  otiier,  et> 
paoially  below  0**F.  or  mvch  above  the  bwing 


point.  Owing  also  to  tba  very  ocmtno- 

tion  of  mereary  naar  its  point  of  ocngdation, 
—^9^  F.,  the  temperatures  shown  by  any  mn«> 
ourial  thermometa  mnoh  below  0"  F.  are  de- 
oeptive,  being  ^tparently  lower  than  in  ledi^: 
and  such  errors  hare  ev»n  ariaoi  aa  that  at 
supposing  that  in  some  instanoes  the  mercury 
itself  had  not  congealed  until  reatdiing  — 44," 
or  — 49°.  Alcohol,  commonly  used  where  tem- 
peratures much  below  0°  F.  are  to  be  observed, 
IS  liable  at  such  range  to  much  variation,  al- 
thongh  it  does  not  freeze  even  at  — 182°  F.; 
and  Capt.  Parry,  in  his  arctic  voyages,  ob- 
served  differences  of  foil  10°  0.  betwe«i  alco- 
hol thermometers  by  the  best  makers.  For 
measurement  of  temperatnrea  eoisideraUly 
above  the  boiling  p<Hnt  of  water,  see  Tnsaa- 
TSB.  BrigmVt  metalUo  tbermmneCer  ia  an 
spplioatton  <d  the  nneqnal  ezpannons  of  diffisi^ 
ent  metals;  a  compound  bar  of  platinum,  gold, 
and  silvw  is  rolled  into  an  otronely  thin  rib- 
bon, whioh  is  coiled  into  a  spiral,  the  platinum 
outermost,  <aie  end  being  fixed  and  u«  other 
acting  on  an  index  moving  over  a  oircolar 
scale;  the  silver,  expanding  most  with  heat, 
tends  to  unbend  the  spiral,  and  moves  the  in- 
dex. This  thermometer  is  both  exeeedhi^ 
sensitive  and  accurate,  and  can  be  used  for  very 
high  temperatures.  Hr.  Victor  Beaumont,  of 
New  York,  constructs  a  che^  and  serviceable 
metallic  thermometer,  on  the  principle  of  the 
compound  metallio  nr  carrying  an  ind«; 
the  neoessity  of  transmitting  the  movement 
throt^h  sevwal  pieoes  is  likei^  to  introdnoe  in- 
eqnalitiea  of  indication,  bnt  probably  no  men 
thsn  in  good  mercurial  thermometers;  wfaila 
advantages  of  these  instruments  are,  that  they 
are  portable,  prompt,  and  easily  read,  and 
may  he  used  to  measure  temperatores  ranging 
from  below  —89°  to  1,200°  F.  A  differentia 
thermometer  is  a  modificatiw  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer, in  whioh  two  large  glass  bulbs 
above  are  connected  by  a  ^ass  tnbe  bent 
twice  at  ri^fat  angles ;  the  horizontal  and  parts 
of  the  upright  tubee  are  filled  in  the  common 
form  with  a  colored  liquid,  whioh  is  depressed 
on  either  ade  as  the  oorrespoi^ing  bolb  is 
more  heated;  thus  the  instmment- indkatea 
diffisreooes  <Mf  the  temperatnrea  to  which  the 
two  bulbs  may  be  exposed.  It  ia  very  sensi- 
tive ;  and  by  a  scale  the  resoha  it  affims  are 
OMnparable  with  each  other. — It  is  often  im- 
portant to  have  means  <^  knowing  the  highest 
or  lowest  tonpentnrea,  or  both,  occurring  dur* 
ing  a  period  when,  or  in  aituationa  such  that^ 
the  observer  cannot  be  present;  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  registering  instruments  known  as 
maximum  and  minimmp  thermometers  have 
been  devised.  One  of  the  simplest  uid  best 
known  is  Botherford's  maximum  and  minimum. 
Two  thermometers  are  affixed  upon  the  same 
plate,  Aeir  tubee  bent  at  right  angles  just  above 
tiie  bulbs  and  placed  horizontaUy,  eadi  with 
its  scale.  The  maximum  thermometer  has  in 
front  <tf  the  meroory  ocdmnn  a  short  piece  of 
iron  wire,  whioh  is  poshed  along  by  the  ad* 
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TBadag  eolnmn,  and  left  at  tiie  point  where 
tins  begins  to  recede.  For  a  new  obeerration, 
tiie  wire  can  be  brought  baok  to  the  oolnnm 
by  moTing  a  magnet  near  the  tube,  without. 
Ihis  wire,  or  index,  la  la  tnaqxtrtatioo*  or 
handling  liable  to  enter  the  meronry,  saA  oan- 
not  vaaaUy  be  reoorered  without  retomlng 
the  instmment  to  the  makers  for  ruling ;  so 
that  many  other  ISwrna  of  raaiimnm  have  been 
devised  to  obviate  this  lialnUty.  Bntherford's 
mlnimom,  however,  snffieiently  answers  the  de- 
aired  purpose ;  it  is  filled  with  oolored  alcohol, 
and  eoDtuns  floaUng  in  this  a  small  enamel 
^linder,  wi^  beads  on  its  ends  nearly  of  the 
size  of  the  bore.  The  alcohol  in  expanding 
readily  passes  this  index,  bat  in  contracting, 
by  adhenon  it  draws  it  back  along  with  the 
head  of  the  eolnmn,  and  thos  leaves  it  at  the 
lowest  point  reached.  For  a  new  observation^ 
it  is  only  neoessary  to  tilt  down  the  tnbe,  whan 
the  indu  moves  along  to  tiie  head  of  the  alo»- 
hoi  eolnmn  again.  As  an  improvement  (rf  the 
maximnm  thermom^er,  ProC  Phlllipa,  of  Eng- 
land, detaches  a  small  portion  of  the  mercary 
«olamn  by  an  interposed  babble  of  air,  to  serve 
as  the  index ;  while  the  inatroments  of  Bix  uid 
■Waliisrdin  are  capable  ot  great  aooaracy,  and 
wtthont  risk  of  derangement,  bat  require  con- 
siderable trouble  in  their  management.  In 
Kegre^  and  Zambra's  maximnm,  in  a  short, 
obhqnely  ascending  portion  of  the  tobe,  be- 
tween the  bulb  and  the  horizontal  part,  is  fixed 
a  small  enamel  rod,  which,  though  it  does  not 
close  the  tube  agtunst  the  force  oi  the  expand- 
ing mercury,  presents  obetraotion  saffltdent  to 
■bntk  the  colnnm,  if  k^t  horixcmtalf  when  it 
begina  to  retura ;  the  otdamn  thos  preserves 
almost  exactly  the  greatest  advanoa  made,  and 
diows  the  highest  temperatnre  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed.  To  prepare  for  a  new  observfr* 
tMm,  the  instramdnt  is  held  vertioally  and 
ahaken,  when  the  mercury  retmns ;  tiiis  <^ier^ 
ation,  however,  may  lead  to  accident.  Mr. 
James  Green,  of  Kew  York,  appears  (1860)  to 
have  removed  the  objeotions  to  the  previous 
fonnsof  maximum  tiiermometer,  and  produced 
n  highly  simple  and  perfect  instrument.  In 
this  the  tnbe  is  sl^'aight  throaghout,  but  tiie 
bore  is  for  a  short  space  jost  above  the  bolb 
contracted  to  very  small  uxe — this  being  readi- 
ly aocompliebed  wit^  the  elliptioal  bore  by 
eompresBuig  the  tube  np<m  tlie  posterior  nde ; 
And  the  size  is  made  such  that,  while  expan- 
sion fiwoea  the  mercury  throned  in  regular  and 
mimito  pulses  or  globolee,  the  space  upon  the 
meroory's  tending  to  return  proves  so  smalt 
that  tiie  cohesive  forces  give  to  the  liquid,  as 
in  the  last  named,  th^  globular  sorfaoe  (osnai- 
ly  ascribed  to  repulnon  of  the  glass),  and  so 
break  the  oolnnm,  leaving  it  to  show,  as  above, 
its  highest  point.  The  instrument  is  provided 
with  a  saitable  support,  from  a  pin  upon  which 
it  can  be  safely  swung  with  a  putduloos  or  re-' 
Tolving  movwient,  wnen  the  oentriftagal  force 
suffices  to  return  the  mercury,  as  required  for 
n  new  observation.  For  an  aoooont  of  Kr.  6. 


W.  Hall's  thermograph,  or  oontinaondy  regis- 
tering thermometer,  for  meteorological  obser- 
valiCHas,  see  "  Jonrnal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
June,  1660;  and  fbr  Dr.  Jamea  Lewia't 
re^atering  metaUio  tibtermometw,  see  "Annual 
of  Scientifio  Diaoovery"  (Boston,  1661).— The 
fidlowing  are  among  the  pointa  of  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  known  range  of  temperatnrea: 

—TKf  T,  Oreatest  artlfieUl  cold  mcMored  (VttUirv^ 
f        -  «       -        »  (FtnOtyi. 

—100°  "  Liquid  nftroos  ozM«  A«ecM.  * 
— Tl"  **  Liquid  c&rbonlo  add  freeie&  " 
—70°  "    Gre»t«st  natanl  oold  obaBTTsd  at  Fort  BcSsset^ 

bvBMk.  <DoRbtftiL) 
—68°  F.  Estimated  tomperatan  of ^netsry  tptet. 
—W  "  QreatestiiatnntotMobHrTedbjftwUMflwN 

iDom«t«r  (Sabine). 
—iV  F.  Sulphuric  eliwr  ftvosM. 
—89°  "    Merearr  freeios. 

— r  **    Water  with  tieohtA,  Id  equal  puia,  ftuwea 
+S0°  "    Btronf  vine  fTMSae. 

82°  <•    Water  freeies. 
StLW  "    Uean  temperature  of  London. 

Uean  temperatare  at  the  eqnator. 
SSlO^  **    Mean  temperuure  of  human  blood. 
117.8^  **    Highest  natural  temperature  oboerred,  In  Upper 

Kgrpt^nrtUardt). 
9SP  WT  tted  beat  (DanMll}. 
1,141°  "    Heat  of  a  common  lire  (DanloII). 
Boiling  poinU:  Wood  aplriL  Ul";  aleobol,  ITS*;  water. 

Sir;  mereorr, «oa°. 
XMUig  points:  m,  «8°;  lead,  BWi  sUver,  S,SS3°;  cast 
Iron,  i,*Tr. 

TH£RHOPYL£,  or  simply  Pyi^  (from 
^Pftor^  hot,  and  irvXi;,  gate),  a  celebrated  defile 
between  Thessaly  and  Locris,  the  only  passage 
for  an  enemy  from  northern  into  southern 
Gtreeoe,  situated  between  Ut.  (Eta  and  an  in- 
accessible morass  forming  the  edge  of  the  Ma- 
liao  golf.  Betweffli  these  two  was  a  road  wide 
ttumgh  mdy  for  a  tingle  whed  track,  which 
formed  the  western  ^ata.  At  about  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  Ut.  <Bta  again  approached  the 
sea  in  a  nmHar  mumer,  and  the  passage  there 
formed  the  eastern  gate.  The  space  between 
these  two  gates  was  wider,  bat  full  of  wann 
springs,  which,  many  years  before  Leonidaa 
occupied  the  pass,  the  Pfaocians  had  so  con- 
ducted over  the  ground  as  to  render  the  pass 
impracticable.  They  had  also  built  a  wall  near 
the  western  gate  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
the  Theaealians,  which  was  in  ruins  when  the 
LaoedeemoniaiiB  came.  The  present  appearance 
of  Thermcmyln  h  different,  owing  to  the 
change  made  in  the  configuration  of  the  road 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Haliac  golf 
lias  been  rendered  smaller  by  the  aconmnwion 
ot  d^MMdta  made  by  the  rivers;  the  mountain 
is  not  now  near  the  sea;  the  course  of  th« 
SperoheoB  has  been  changed,  emptying  now 
into  the  sea  8.  of  ThennopylsB  instead  of  N. 
of  the  pass,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Herodotua; 
the  rivers  Dyras,  Helas,  and  Asopusy  which 
when  Herodotus  wrote  reached  the  sea  between 
Thermopylffi  and  the  month  of  the  Spereheus, 
have  now  become  affluents  of  the  latter;  and 
the  level  of  the  soil  has  been  raised  by  the  de- 
posit {torn  the  warm  springs.  The  defence  of 
this  pass  made  by  Leonidas  has  immortalised 
its  name.  (See  Gbbeob,  vol  viii.  p.  442.)  It 
has  also  been  since  that  time  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral meoMM'sble  aottona.  Through  the  nofi^aot 
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of  the  Athenian  8,  and  agafaut  tbe  eameei  rtr 

monstnuioes  of  DemoBthenes,  PhUip  waa  al- 
lowed to  occupy  it,  and  thus  gain  a  foothold 
,  in  sonthern  Greece.  Here  the  Gredcs  assem- 
bled ia  279  B.  0.  to  repel  Bretmos  and  the  Gaala, 
and  in  191  Antiochaa  the  Great  of  Syria  inof- 
fectQally  labored  to  prevent  Uie  Romans  from 
passing  the  defile.  Several  severe  ooDteats 
alao  took  place  here  during  the  late  Greek  war 
of  independence.  On  tbe  hembts  above  Ther- 
mopylsB  the  remaiDs  of  three  HQllenic  fortresses 
are  still  to  be  fonnd. 

THfiROIGNE  DE  MfiBICOURT,  Amm 
JoBBPH,  or  liAHBBBTiNB,  a  noted  woman  in  the 
rrench  revolution,  born  at  MSriooort,  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Lifige,  in  1759,  died  in  1817. 
Though  the  daughter  of  poor  peasants,  A«  re- 
ceived an  excellent  edncraon,  but  had  to  leave 
her  native  village  on  aooount  of  her  ^ssolnte 
life.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  Prnssian 
banm  so  famous  as  *'  Anacbarsia  Olootz,'*  die 
removed  with  him  to  Paris,  became  known  as 
S  courtesan,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
several  oi  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  took 
a  large  share  in  all  iosorrectionary  movements. 
She  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
popular  manifestation  of  Oct.  6  and  6,  1789, 
was  lond  in  her  denunciations  of  the  qneen, 
and  entered  Paris  in  triumph  at  the  head  of 
the  dreadful  procession  which  forooght  the 
royal  family  from  Versailles  to  the  TnOeries. 
On  July  17, 1791,  sbe  figured  in  the  mob  dis- 
persed in  the  Champ  de  Mars  by  tito  natiffluJ 
gnard  vnder  Lafayetto  and  Bailly.  Having 
viwted  her  native  country  with  a  view  to  revo- 
lution, sbe  was  arrested,  taken  to  Vienna,  and 
imprisoned,  bat  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
sent  back  to  France,  where  she  assisted  in  the 
insurrectionsof  June  20  and  Aug.  10,1793.  On 
the  latter  day  she  mercilessly  murdered  Snleau, 
the  editor  of  the  Aete»  de»  ApStres,  who  had 
ridiculed  her  in  his  paper,  ont  off  his  head  and 
pnt  it  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  while  trampling  his 
corpse  nnder  her  feet  She  also  shared  in  tbe 
massacres  of  September,  A  Httle  later,  being 
aaipeeted  of  acting  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  conspiring  with  the  Girondista, 
lost  her  popniarity ;  and  faavfaig  once  na- 
dertal»n  to  indicate  Briisot  in  tbe  TnOeries 
garden,  she  was  seized  by  a  namber  of  enraged 
women,  who  stripped  her  and  publicly  whipped 
her.  Sbe  became  a  mvlng  maniao,  and  was 
confined  in  La  Solpdtridre,  where  she  remained 
insane  for  years. 

THESEUS,  the  great  legendary  hero  of  At- 
tica, was  according  to  the  commonly  received 
l^nds  the  son  of  .^figene,  king  of  Athens,  and 
JBthra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezen. 
jflgeus  npoQ  his  departure  from  Troezen  hid 
bis  sword  and  shoes  under  a  stone,  and  charged 
^tbra  if  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  to  send 
him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  roll 
•way  the  stone.  When  he  arrived  at  matu- 
ritv  his  mother  informed  him  of  his  parentage, 
and  taking  posseuion  of  the  tokens  he  set 
oat  for  Attioa  by  land  imtead  of  mf,  aa-  ttM 


connta'y  was  infested  with  robbera,  and  be  waa 
anzioni  to  aignalize  hia  proweea.  On  the  road 
be  destroyed  variooa  robbera  and  monatera, 
and  arrivug  at  Athms  was  recognized  by  his 
father,  bnt  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the 
hands  of  Medea.  He  also  engaged  in  a  war 
with  tbe  Pallantadi,  the  sons  and  grandaons  of 
Pallas,  tbe  brother  of  .iEgens,  in  regard  to  the 
aaooeseion  to  the  throne,  and  was  victorioosL 
His  first  great  exploit  waa  the  capture  of  tiie 
Marathonian  bull,  which  had  ravaged  the 
neighboring  coontiy.  In  tius  same  enterpriae 
Androgeos,  son  of  Minoa,  king  of  Orete,  had 
perished;  and  in  r^nm  the  Atheuiana  had 
been  compelled  to  send  to  Orete  every  9  yeara 
a  tribute  of  7  yonng  men  and  7  maiwna  to  be 
fovea  np  to  the  Minotanr,  who  were  offered  to 
nim  in  a  labyrinth  oonstmoted  by  DttdtJaa, 
from  whose  nnmenMs  passages  no  one  ooald 
escape.  When  the  third  period  for  sanding  the 
TiotimB  arrived,  Tbeseos  came  fbrward  and  of- 
fered  himself,  with  tbe  intention  of  slaying  the 
monster.  Arriving  at  Onoesoa,  he  gaiiMd  the 
affections  of  Ariadne,  daoghter  of  ^e  king  of 
Orete,  and  waa  fhmiahed  by  ber  with  a  sword 
and  a  cine  of  thread,  with  which  he  killed  the 
Minotaur  and  escaped  from  the  laliyrii^. 
Hereupon  he  quitted  Orete  with  his  compan- 
ions, carrying  off  Ariadne,  whom  however  lie 
left  behind  attbeialandof  Kaxoe.  It  had  been 
agreed  liiat  in  case  tiie  expedition  ^onld  be 
BQCcesafiil,  Thesens  on  his  return  lAoald  hokt 
white  sdls  instead  of  tiie  hiaxk  ones  wfaiehtiiii 
vessel  was  in  the  habit  of  oarrying ;  hat  tins 
arrangement  was  fMgotten,  and  JEgwiy  imagia- 
ing  his  son  was  destn^ed,  tilirew  himselfmto 
the  sea.  Thesens  now  ascended  the  throne, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Amaama, 
who  had  not  recovered  from  the  losses  snstun- 
ed  by  them  from  the  attack  of  Heronlea.  He 
invaded  their  territory,  defeated  them,  and  oar^ 
ried  off  their  queen  Ajitiope.  In  revenge  these 
formidable  women  crossed  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  on  ice,  entered  Attica,  and  marohed 
to  Atbws  its^,  and  were  fin^y  vanquished 
after  a  long  and  bloody  battle  in  the  streets  of 
that  city.  Bcride  these  there  are  bnt  few  of 
the  antuent  herdo  Mitwpitees  in  whicb  Theseai 
does  not  fignre.  He  was  one  of  tbe  Argonaota, 
was  engaged  in  ttie  Oaljdonian  hxmt,  fimght 
with  Pbrithoas  uid  the  Lspithn  against  the 
Oentanrs,  and  ilso  assisted  Adrastos  in  r^;aiB- 
ing  the  bodies  of  those  slain  before  Thebes: 
Aided  by  Firithons,  he  carried  off  Helen  from 
Sparta  when  she  waa  only  9  years  old.  Attica 
was  in  consequence  inraded  by  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Men^theuB  incited  the  Athenians  to 
rise  against  their  ruler;  and  Thesens,  finding  it 
impossible  to  sustain  himself^  retired  to  the 
island  of  Scyros,  where  be  was  destroyed  by  tbe 
treachery  of  King  Lycomedes.  hi  4T6  B.  0. 
,tfae  oracle  directed  his  bones  to  be  broogbt 
from  the  island  to  Athens,  but  it  was  not  ontS 
469,  when  Soyros  was  taken  by  Cimon,  that  it 
waspretendedtJie  body  was  fimnd.  B&bonea 
were  laid  In  tbe  Interior  of  tba  dtr.  md  Om 
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temple  called  the  These  am,  built  over  the 
spot,  served  as  a  sauctaary  for  poor  mea  in 
dread  of  the  powerftil,  and  for  slaves  in  case  of 
cruel  treatment.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon 
Theseus  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  armed 
and  aiding  the  Athenians  agMimt  the  barbft- 
rians.  Festivals  in  his  honor  vera  celebrated 
on  the  6th  day  of  each  month,  and  the  festiTal 
termed  Osohophoria  was  sidd  to  have  been 
originated  by  him  after  his  arrival  from  Crete. 
To  him  was  popnlarly  ascribed  the  ori^  of 
the  Pyanepma  and  the  re-institntion  of  the  Py- 
thian games.  Thvcydides  states  that  the  great 
politi<»l  revolution,  by  which  the  petty  inde- 
pendent states  of  Attica  were  consolidated  into 
a  united  body  with  Athens  at  its  head,  was 
believed  to  have  been  effected  by  him;  but 
there  is  no  more  historical  proof  of  this  than 
that  he  was  actually  a  living  person.  The  ac- 
count of  him  throughout  is  entirely  legendary, 
although  the  later  writers  endeavored  to  give 
it  a  historical  coloring. 

THESIQEBj  Sis  £BBi>Esia  (Lord  Ohelnu- 
£nd),  an  English  statesman  and  jurist,  bom  in 
London  in  July,  1794.  In  1808  he  entered  the 
navy  as  midsfaipman  on  board  of  a  frigate,  and 
in  1807  W88  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Oo- 

Eenhagen;  bnt  on  the  death  <tf  his  elder  brother 
e  left  the  navy  and  entered  tbe  profesaon  of 
law,  and  in  1818  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Oray's 
Inn.  He  rapidly  acquired  great  reputation,  es- 
pecially in  the  oondnot  of  dfection  cases,  and  in 
1834  was  appointed  a  king's  counsel.  He  en- 
tered parliament  in  1841  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  Woodstock,  and  held  a  seat  for  dif- 
ferent coDStitueDoies  till  1858 ;  his  first  ^)eech 
was  made  in  opposition  to  the  war  with  China. 
In  1844  he  was  made  solicitor-general  in  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  knighted, 
and  in  1846  succeeded  Sir  W.  A.  Follett  as  at* 
tomey-generol,  but  the  year  following  resigned 
on  the  retirement  of  his  par^.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  this  government  he  strongly  supported 
the  free  trade  policy.  Zn  1862  he  was  reap- 
pointed attorney-general  in  the  administration 
of  the  earl  of  Derby,  which  in  November  gave 
place  to  that  of  Lord  John  Bussell.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Lord  Derby  to  power  in  Karch,  1868, 
he  was  made  lord  chancellor  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  CQielmsford,  retiring  with  the 
rest  of  the  cabinet  in  April,  1859. 

THE8PI8,  the  founder  of  Greek  tragedy,  a 
native  of  Icarus  in  Attica,  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Pisistratus.  The  ancient  traditions 
represent  him  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy, 
and  to  him  is  also  ascribed  the  invention  of 
masks.  According  to  one  account,  probably 
a  misconception,  though  sanctioned  by  Horace, 
Theqns  was  in  the  habit  of  traTelUngthrough 
Attica  at  th«  time  of  the  festival  of  l>iony8nB 
in  a  wagon,  and  upon  this  portable  stage  per- 
formed comic  plays.  Another  statement  Is 
that  he  found  tragedy  already  existing  in 
Athens,  but  that  he  made  in  it  the  simple  and 
important  alteration  of  introducing  an  actor 
fbr  tiie  sake  ct  giving  rest  to  the  cSonu.  Of 
TOL.  XV. — 28 


the  oharactOT  of  his  tragedies  there  is  also 
doubt,  some  maintaining  uiat  they  were  whol- 
ly satyrio  in  their  nature,  others  again  that  he 
wrote  serious  oompontions.  His  tragedies 
have  all  perished,  but  the  titles  of  4  have  been 
preserved.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Thes- 
pia  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  that  his 
first  representation  was  in  the  year  685  B.  O. 

TH^ALONIAKS,  Ensius  to  tbx,  two 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament^  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  at  Thessalonica  by  the 
apostle  Paul.  They  are  expressly  referred  to 
by  Ireneaus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ter- 
tuUian.  ^  In  modem  times  the  authenticity  of 
both  epistles,  and  especially  of  tbe  second,  has 
been  doubteid  by  J.  E.  Ch.  Schmidt  (in  his 
"Introduction  to  the  New  Testament"),  by 
Baur  (PauUa  der  Apostd  Jau  Ckritti,  p.  486 
st  Mq.)  and  the  entire  Tobingen  sdiool,  by 
Weisse  (Philotophiaehe  Dogmattk,  vol.  i.  p.  146J, 
and  many  others ;  against  whom  special  treap 
tises  in  rapport  of  their  anthenticifr  have  been 
written  by  W.  Orimm  (Die  Fehtheit  der 
an  die  TkeueUwier,  1860),  Beiofae  (Authentia 
potUrtorit  ad  Tkeualmietue*  SpUMa  Yhii- 
cia^  GOttingen,  ;1880),  Lftnemann  (in  tbe  intro- 
ductjon  to  his  commentary  on  tbe  two  epistles), 
and  others.  The  first  eiosUe  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  is,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the 
first  of  all  the  Pauline  epistleB  in  point  of  time, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after 
the  foundation  of  tbe  church  during  Paul's  first 
sojourn  at  Corinth,  when  Silas  and  Timothy 
had  returned  from  Macedonia,  about  A.  D.  52 
or  68.  The  immediate  occasion  for  this  epistle 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorable  report  which 
Timothy  had  brought  of  the  faith  of  the  Thes- 
salonians,  and  the  desire  of  the  apostle  to 
strengtben  this  £uth.  It  consista  of  two  parts : 
the  first  (chap.  1.  to  lii.)  contains  an  exi)re6BiOD 
of  the  feelings  d  the  apostle  respecting  the 
religious  condition  of  the  Theesalonians,  and 
tbe  reception  which  the  apostle  found  with 
them;  the  second  part  contains  an  exhOTta- 
tioD  to  holiness  (iv.  1-12),  an  instmotion  on 
the  fate  of  the  dead  at  the  expected  return  of 
Christ  0v.  18-18),  an  admonition  to  be  always 
prepareil  for  that  event  (v.  1-11),  sevnral 
other  admonitions,  and  the  conclusion.  The 
second  epistle  was  written  soon  after  the 
first,  in  the  year  58  or  64,  and  was  evidently 
designed  to  correct  some  mistakes  into  which 
the  dhnrch  had  fiUlen,  espedally  respecting  the 
coming  of  Christ  The  aposUe  commends  tbe 
Thessalonians  for  thmr  patience  and  fidth  in 
thttr  persecutions,  and  annonnoes  that  those 
who  trouble  them  will  be  nndshed  (oh.  L);  he 
shows  that  the  arrival  of  Christ  was  not  near 
at  hand,  but  must  be  preceded  by  a  great 
apostasy  and  the  appearance  of  the  Anti- 
cnrist  (ii.  1-13),  and  gives  tbem  appropriate 
admonitiona  (iL  18-17,  and  iii.).— There  are 
special  commentaries  on  these  epistles  by 
Flatt  (Ttlbingen,  1839),  Schott  (Leipsic,  1884), 
Jowett ^xindon,  1866).  Ldnemann  (Q^ttiogBOf 
1869),  Sllioott  ^  ed.,  1668),  and  others. 
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THESaALONIOA.   See  SixonoA. 

THESSALT,  the  la^^  politioal  division  of 
udent  Greece,  oconprMng  in  its  ftilleeit  extent 
timt  tnot  (tfooonliy  lying  between  Tliwmo]Prlo 
and  the  Oambtinian  monntains  in  one  diremon, 
andbetireeii  thenngeof  Pindniandthe.Agsa- 
aaaeaintheotfaw.  Theaul;' proper,  hovever, 
was  the  plain  inoladed  between  the  Oambnnian 
moimtains  on  the  K.,  Ossa  and  Pelion  on  the 
E,,  lit  OthrjB  on  the  8.,  and  the  Pindua  range 
on  liie  W.  This  pliun,  whose  natural  endosnre 
of  monntains  ia  brol»n  onlj  at  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Tale  of  Tempo,  was  the  most  fertile  region  and 
tiie  largest  space  of  land  oontinnonsl^  prodno- 
tive  in  Greece,  and  was  sapposed  by  its  inhab- 
itants to  have  once  been  a  lake,  of  which  the 
Idcee  Nessonis  (now  Eara^alr)  and  Bcebds 
(Earia)  were  the  remains.  It  was  drained  hj 
ue  river  Penens  and  its  tribotariea,  and  was 
divided  into  two  I^[a*ns,  whioh-  in  antigpity 
were  called  TJppor  Theasaly  and  Lower  Thee- 
mifyi  the  formw  embradng  Theaaalu^  and 
SaOBotii,  lying  iM^ween  .^giiiiam  in  the  K. 
and  Thanmaci  in  the  S.,  and  having  Pharsahu 
for  its  chief  oity;  the  latter,  Pelaagiotis,  stretch- 
ing from  Mts.  Titaros  and  Ossa  on  the  N.  to 
lit  Othrys  and  the  golf  of  P^ase  on  the  B., 
and  hairfng  Larisaa  as  its  most  important  town. 
Tfaesaalj  proper  was  earlj  ^vided  into  the 
fonr  districts  of  Thessalioda,  Histdnotis,  Pelas- 
gfotis,  and  Phthiotis;  and  this  diridon,  the 
origin  of  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Alea- 
aa,  the  foonder  of  the  Aleoadie,  was  oondn- 
ned  down  to  a  very  late  Ume.  In  addition  to 
Thessaly  proper,  the  name  was  extended  over 
l^B,  a  narrow  valley  lying  between  Mts. 
Othrya  and  <Eta,  and  throofi^  which  the  river 
Spercheos  enters  into  the  Maliao  golf;  and  to 
lugnesia,  a  region  lyhig  along  the  ooaat  and 
stretching  between  the  vale  of  Tempe  and  the 

Slf  of  Pagaseo. — ^The  Thessalians  were  said  to 
ve  been  ori^ually  emigrants  from  Thespro- 
iia  in  Epinis,  who  oonqnered  the  Pelaagian  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  of  the  Peneos,  which  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  then  been  called 
JSoha.  Daring  the  historic  period  there  were 
8  classes  inhaoitiiw  ihe  conatary.  The  first 
was  a  body  of  rich  digarohioal  proprietors, 
who  owned  most  of  the  soiL  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  fiunilies  were  the  Alenads  of 
Larisaa,  the  Soopads  of  Orannon,  and  the 
Oreonds  of  Pharsalns;  the  second  were  tiie 
ral^eet  Aehaana,  Magnetea,  and  Ferrhnbi, 
who  howeW  ret^oed  thdr  tribe  nanea  and 
Beparate  votes  in  the  Amphkrtyonioeomidl;  the 
third  were  the  Poiesto  or  mart  cnd^atora  of 
the  soil,  who  ooold  not  however  be  add  oat  of 
the  country,  and  who  kept  up  anung  thon- 
selves  the  reladona  of  fiunUy  and  ootmnnnifr. 
The  fertili^  of  the  pldn,  upon  which  gram 
and  oattle  were  rdsed  in  abondance,  8app<»1»d 
a  large  popnlatioo,  and  especially  a  proud,  dis- 
orderly, and  fUthless.  bat  at  the  same  time 
hospitable  nobility.  As  here  Uie  finest  horses 
in  Qreece  were  bred,  Thesaaly  was  distingniah- 
ed  for  the  exodlence  of  its  oavalry;  but  tti  in- 


fimtry  is  little  mentioned.  ThefoDr^risteaa  of 
the  oomitry  formed  a  pditioal  nnion,  existing 
rather  in  uieoiy  than  in  fact;  and  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  oonunon  anthori^  a  ehirf  cs 
tofftu  was  aometlmea  ekoted ;  bnt  tiiere  wwe 
almoet  oonatantly  tmA»  between  the  lainr 
cities,  eadi  of  whhdi  had  dependent  xxposL  a  ■ 
nuober  of  smaller  towns.  TLq  lai^nage  was 
a  variety  of  the  .£olic  dialect. — ^The  constant 
dissendons  prevdling  in  Theasaly  prevrated  tt 
from  occupying  its  nghtfol  position  in  Greece. 
The  inhabitant  were  early  engaged  in  a  oon- 
stant  war  with  the  Phocians;  they  joined  by 
oonstrdnt  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece,  bnt  took  no  part  in  the  Pel<^Mmne- 
sian  war,  thoagh  favoring  on  ttiQ  whole  the 
Athenians.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  oea- 
tniy  B.  0.  Jason,  a  man  of  great  ability,  |^ed 
the  snpreme  power  at  Pherse,  and  meditated 
not  only  the  oonqoeet  of  Gb«eoe,  bnt  Qie  ovei^ 
tiirow  of  the  Fenian  empire.  He  ancoeeded 
in  redndng  all  Thessaly  to  his  authority,  bat 
before  he  had  time  to  matnre  hia  dengns,  he 
waa  aasaadnated.  TUm  oonntoy  sabseqaendy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  ami 
formed  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  mh- 
til  the  defeat  of  Philip  V.  at  Oynosoephaln  in 
197  B.  0.,  after  which  time  it  came  onder  the 
Boman  domimon,  when  the  government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy  per- 
sona, who  used  to  meet  in  Larissa. — ^Thessaly 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Salonikl  (Salonica),  and,  though  laid  down  on 
the  maps  as  a  separate  district,  is  not  recog- 
nized as  snch  by  the  government.  Its  popuh^ 
tion  is  estimated  at  about  800,000,  five  mxths 
of  whom  are  Ch*eeks. 

THETIS,  in  Greek  myl3uilogy,  a  Nereid,  the 
wife  of  Peleus.  land  the  mower  of  Achillea 
She  dwelt  in  ws  depths  of  the  sea  with  her 
fSather  Kerens,  and  was  sou^t  in  marriage  by 
both  Jupiter  and  Neptune ;  but  the  gods  imm^ 
diately  relinquished  thdr  suit  when  it  was  de- 
clared by  Themis  that  the  son  of  Thetia  should 
be  more  illnstrious  than  his  &ther. 

THfiVENOT,  Jean  db,  a  French  traveller, 
bom  in  Paris,  June  6,  1A88,  died  in  Persia, 
Nov.  28,  1067.  The  wealth  inherited  from  his 
father  enabling  him  to  gratify  his  taste  for  ti«v- 
el,  he  visited  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  in  16fi5  departed  for  the  Ewt,  by 
way  of  Sicily,  Ualta,  and  Constantinople,  visit* 
ing  and  exploring  Asia  IQnor,  Egypt,  aoi  Tit- 
jita^  and  returning  home,  after  7  years^  alh 
senoe,  In  1669.  After  |»reparing  hia  Vojfam 
du  iMota  <4to..  Puis,  1664),  he  sailed  agam 
for  the  East,  sqfonmea  6  months  in  TiqwUiaq, 
eumined  the  most  fomous  remains  of  Per- 
ma,  went  to  Snrat  In  1666,  and  for  nearly  one 
year  travelled  over  the  Lidian  peninsula.  fiDs 
health  being  impaired,  he  started  on  his  retnm 
home  by  way  of  Persia,  but  died  at  Hiana,  a 
small  place  90  miles  S.  of  Tabriz.  Until  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  kept  a  diary,  from 
which  hia  friends  were  enabled  to  publiah  his 
aooount  t^Pwiia,  as  a  sequel  to  his  F^y^v*  Ai 
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Zewtnt^  cud  his  still  more  inqKntant  Voyage  made  privy  ooimciHor  of  Baden,  in  1880 

contenant  la  relation  da  rindotutan,  dn  wm-  knighted,  fuid  in  1834  made  a  jooge  in  the 

««aua;  Mogola  et  da  antra  pouplet  et  pay*  da  tribunal  of  arbiters  for  the  domestic  affairs 

Jnda  (4to.,  1684).   His  works  were  afterward  .of  Germany.   His  great  work  is  his  Syttem 

coUeoted  under  the  title  of  Yoyaget  de  2f.  JM-  da  Pajidektenreehtt  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Jena,  1808), 

vmot  tant  en  Europe  gu^en  Ake  et  m  Afrigue  -which  has  passed  throof^  many  editions.  In 

(6  TolB.lflmo.,  Paris,  1689),  and  have  heen  trans-  1814  he  published  a  treatise  "On  the  Nece*- 

lated  into  Dotoh,  English,  and  Qerman.  He  is  dtj  of  a  Oommon  Oodo  of  Laws  for  Oer- 

aaid  to  have  introdnoed  coffbe       Paris.  many,"  in  which  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 

THlBAUT  lY.  or  TI.  aa  count  of  Oh  am-  of  a  moTement  designed  to  form  one  general 

pifgne,  L  as  king  of  Kavarre,  a  French  trou-  code,  as  had  been  d<»ie  in  SVance,  instead  irftiie 

tire  or  poet,  born  in  1201,  died  July  8,  1258.  ontfiiaed  administration  of  the  laws  under  the 

A  poathomous  son  of  Oount  Thibant  III.  or  Y.,  old  Gennan,  the  Boman,  and  tiie  French  codee 

he  was  ednoated  at  the  conrt  of  Philip  Aa-  which  had  hitherto  prev^ed.  It  was  opposed 

CIS  under  the  supervision  of  his  mother,  by  Sarigny  in  a  treatise  "  On  the  j^titude  of 

ohe,  daughter  of  Sanoho  the  Wise,  king  the  Present  Age  for  Legislation  and^  Jurispm- 

■of  Navarre,  and  became  an  early  adept  of  the  denoe,"  in  which  he  mamtdned  that  Germany 

"gay  science."    Several  of  his  poems  were  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  oommoa  legi^tion. 

addressed,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Blanche  Among  TIdbaut's  oiber  works  are :  Jvrit- 

of  Oastile,  the  queen  of  Louis  VHI.,  wliom  he  tiiehe  Ihieylhp^ldie  und  Methodoloaie  (Altona, 

loved  to  distraction,  although  she  was  14  170?) ;  Venueke  i&er  evaxelm  TheUe  der  Tke^- 

years  his  senior.    When  her  husband  died  tie  dee  Bechte  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1798) ;  J^Wm 

prranatnrely  at  Ibntpenner  in        while  der  Ugieohen  AutUquv^  da  S^mUuin  &ehttj 

tanung  from  an  enedition  agidnst  the  Albi-  (Altona,  1799) ;  Buita  vnd  VerjSHmmg 

genaee,  Thibant,  who  aocompanied  him,  was  (Jena,  1802) ;  and  OMUiMteKe  Al^mlw^en 

soi^ieoCed,  but  on  no  plausible  ^ronnds,  of  being  (Heidelbei^,  1814).  He  also  founded  and  was 

his  poisoner.   He  soon  after  joined  the  league  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Arekiv/Qr  eivilu- 

of  lendal  lords  who  rose  against  Blanche,  then  tuehe  Prascdt  (Heidelberg,  1818  et  geq.)  and 

r^ent;  but  her  influence  brought  him  back  to  the  SeideVterger  Jahrbi^^.   As  a  musical 

his  du^  to  the  king,  and  through  his  asost-  critic  he  wrote  Ueber  Beinkeit  der  Tonhimt, 

ance  she  was  enabled  to  baffle  the  designs  of  which  brought  him  into  a  violent  controversy 

the  ooni^erates.  In  1284,  Sancho  dying  with-  with  NOgeli  of  Zorich.  .  His  posthnmoDs  works 

out  male  issue,  the  count,  of  Ohampagne  iuher-  on  jorisprudenoe  were  pubhshed  by  Qurpet  in 

-ited  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  2  vols.  (Berlin,  1841-2). 
mother.  Inl289heprooeededtotheEolyLBnd;      THIBET,  Tibet,  or  Tvbbt,  a  name  given  by 

bnt  he  was  unfortunate  as  a  crusader,  met  with  Enropeaos  to  ao  extenmve  region  of  central 

a  dreadful  defeat  near  Gaea,  Sept.  18,  1240,  Asia,  called  by  the  natives  Bod  or  Bodyul, 

and  had  to  pi^  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  release  "Land  of  Bod,"  and  by  the  Chinese  Si-dzang, 

of  his  brother,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  lying  between  laL  27°  and  36"  K.  and  long.  78 

His  provinces  were  very  prosperous  under  his  and  104°  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Toork^ 

fforemment,  and  remains  of  edifices  built  by  tan,  E.  by  Ohina.  S.  by  Bnrmah  and  Hindostan, 

him  are  still  found  id  Champagne ;  and  he  was  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Himahqra 

ft  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.   Al-  chain,  and  W.  by  Ehoondooz  and  Cashmere, 

though  of  a  kindly  disposition,  he  yielded  to  formerly  the  dominions  o£  Qholah  Singh ;  area 

tiie  religious  opinions  of  his  time,  and  allowed  estimated  at  698,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000,- 

the  AlbigOQses  to  be  persecuted  in  his  domin-  000.   It  forms  the  soathemmost  of  the  three 

ions ;  he  even  assisted,  Uay  18, 12S9,  in  the  great  table  lands  of  central  Asia,  and  the  Euen- 

bnming  at  the  stake  of  88  of  those  heretics,  lun  mountains  on  its  northern  Iwundary  are 

at  Montrimer,  near  Yertus.   He  spent  his  lat-  jthe  true  watershed  between  the  streams  flow- 

ter  years  mostiy  in  Navarre,  and  died  there,  -ing  into  the  Indian  ocean  and  those  into  the 

Among  his  poems,  66  songs  have  been  pre-  lakes  and  seas  of  N.  W.  A^a.  Thibetproper 

served  uid  published  byLivesque  de  la  Raval-  comprises  two  provinces,  Eastern  and  Western 

li^  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  174^2;  best  edition  Thibet,  and  helomcs  to  the  Chinese  empire, 

by  Bocquefort  and  Michel,  Paris,  1829).   Not-  Bultistan  or  LitUe  Thibet,  and  Ladak  or  Middle 

withstanding  the  obsolete  language  in  which  Thibet,  once  forming  part  of  it,  are  now  tr^i^ 

they  are  oouohed,  their  elegance  and  gracefol*  .tary  to  Cashmere,  uaa  Bootan  is  partiy  inde- 


THIBAHT,  AaTON  Fbodsioh  Jmnrs,  a  prinapal  towns  are  Laasa  or  H'Lassa,  the 

German  jurist,  bom  in  Hamein,  Hanover,  Jan.  capital  of  Thibet  and  the  sacred  capital  of  all 

4,  1774,  died  in  Heidelberg,  March  26,  1840.  Buddhistic  countries,  a  city  in  the  same  lat- 

He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Gdttin-  itude  with  Cairo,  Bassorah,  Shanghai,  and  New 

gen,  EOnigsberg,  and  Kiel,  and  in  1799  became  Orleans,  but  with  a  climate  almost  as  severe  as 

professor  of  law  in  the  last  named  university,  that  of  St.  Petersburg;  Teshoo-Loomboo,  the 

4md  in  1602  in  that  of  Jena.   In  1805  he  ao-  capital  of  Western  Thibet,  lying  near  the  San- 

oepted  a  professorship  hi  Heidelberg,  and  re-  poo,  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants;  J«ga-Gnngar 

.mained-  there  nntil  his  death.  In  1^6  he  waa  and  Shi^itEe,  each  with  100,000  iiAabitants; 


oeas  are  still  remarkable. 
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Taahigong,  Gardikh  or  Oertopd  on  fhe  Indna, 
CQiapranff,  Toling,  Daba  -on  the  Sotl^,  Bathan 
on  tne  Emoha,  and  Tsiamdo  on  the  Me-kiaug. 
The  (^linese  viceroy  resides  at  Teshoo-Loom- 
boo. — Thibet  has  nomerons  lakes,  the  largest 
of  whie^  are  Koko-nor  and  Tcharin-nor,  near 
the  soarces  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  Tengri-nor  and 
Paltee,  without  outlets ;  Bhawan  Bhad,  16,000 
feet  above  the  sea ;  and  Mansarowar,  at  the 
source  of  the  Sntlfj.  Nearly  all  of  these  lakes 
are  brsdkish.  The  head  waters  of  most  of  the 
neat  rivers  of  S.  and  S.  E.  we  within  the 
Hniits  ot  Thibet,  as  the  Sntl^,  the  Indus,  the 
Jtimna,  and  2  or  8  other  afflnents  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Brahmapootra,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Sal  wen, 
the  Hoang-ho,  and  the  Tang-tse-kiang.  The 
ooantry  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  on  the 
globe,  being  snrronnded  by  lofly  mountain 
chains,  and,  though  presenting  a  varied  sar&ce 
of  hill  and  valley,  seldom  except  in  its  lowest 
valleys  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  the  height  of  the  greater  part  is 
14,000  feet  or  more.  The  N.  E.  part  of  Thibet 
Is  a  desert,  cold  and  barren;  branches  of  the 
Ear^ornm  range,  itself  a  branch  of  the  Hima- 
laya, traverse  the  coantry  from  W.  to  E,,  and 
the  chaui  of  Enen-lou  eenda  ont  ha  nnus  In 
the  E.  The  sonthern  portion  is  less  wild  and 
alpine  in  character;  and  along  the  N.  (dope  of 
tiie  Himalaya,  especially  toward  1ihe  W.  part, 
are  fonnd  fresh  water  pleistocene  deposits. 
OeneraUy,  especially  in  the  north,  metamorphio 
rooks  alternate  with  belts  of  granite.  The  soil 
is  sterile  except  in  the  valleys.  The  climate  in 
the  high«r  districts  is  very  cold  and  dry ;  tim- 
ber never  rots,  bat  becomes  so  dry  as  to  break 
from  excessive  brittleness ;  the  flesh  of  anim^ 
exposed  to  the  air  dries  till  it  can  readily  be 
rednced  to  jpowder,  and  is  preserved  for  years 
in  that  conditioD,  forming  a  conunon  article  of 
food.  The  limit  of  perpetaal  snow  is  higher 
on  the  Thibetan  than  on  the  liidian  dde  of  the 
ffimalaya;  a  singular  &ct,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  Faction  from  the  sandy  deserts.  It 
rariea  from  16,800  to  18,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  whOe  In  India  it  descends  even  below 
18,000  fSMt,  and  under  the  equator  it  is  usnidly 
between  15,000  and  16,000.  The  prevalent 
diseases  are  goitre,  syphilis,  ophthaunia,  hy- 
drophobia,  and  small  pox.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Thibet  are  very  abundant  Gold 
is  found  in  nu^ta  and  veins,  and  in  the  sands 
of  several  of  the  rivers.  Sil  ver,  mercury,  na- 
tive cinnabar,  lead,  iron,  and  rock  salt  are 
found  in  mines ;  but  the  want  of  ftiel  prevents 
any  very  laree  producHon.  Lapis  lazuli,  tur- 
quoises, sulphur,  borax,  and  nitre  are  also 
•iHindant.  There  are  numerous  mineral  and 
thermal  nirings.  Hie  vegeta^n  is  seanfy; 
there  are  nw  fbrest  trees;  we  oedar  and  birch 
are  the  prindpal  trees  of  the  monntainons  dis- 
tricts, and  In  the  valley  of  tbe  Honran  the 
tppl»y  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peach,  vine, 
and  several  Tarieties  of  nuts  flourish.  Wheat 
and  rice  are  culttvated  sparingly,  and  some 
bndkwlieat,  hnt  graT*  or  Uaok  barisj  is  the 


principal  grain  and  the  chief  article  of  diet 
The  number  of  ftnimala  is  greater  than  would 
be  expected  from  the  s«mtiness  of  v^talion ; 
the  wild  cat,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  badger,  and 
bear  are  the  principal  camivora;  the  grami- 
nivorous animals  of  Europe  are  nearly  all  found 
there,  and  in  addition  the  yak  or  grunting  ox, 
the  musk-deer  (both  Sfud  to  Iw  aboriginal 
there),  the  elephant,  wild  ox,  buffalo,  goat  the 
ai^ali  with  its  noma  weighing  100  Hm.,  and  the 
bhoral  or  long-h^red  sheep.  Wild  fowl  and 
flsh  are  abundant,  but  Lamaism  prohtUts  them 
aa  articles  of  food. — ^The  inhahltants  belong 
to  iho  Mongol  race,  and  were  ori^naUy  no- 
madic They  are  pliant  and  agile,  and  usually 
brave,  generous,  frank,  and  honest  There  are 
also  some  Bootanese  and  Eatchi  or  Oashme- 
rians,  who  are  workers  in  metals  and  mer- 
chants. The  practice  of  polyandry  is  common, 
one  woman  being  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers 
in  a  family.  The  Thibetans  cultivate  the  boO 
wherever  it  is  arable,  but  are  not  much  skilled 
in  agriculture.  They  are  very  ingenious  work- 
ers in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and 
make  very  fine  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  &c., 
from  their  fine  wool  and  the  hair  of  the  shawl 
goat  Saokittg  and  other  arUdea  are  also 
woven  in  ocmnderable  quantities  tor  the  Chi- 
nrae  market.  Olotiis  are  dyed  with  great  sUH, 
and  tiie  manufaotur©  of  pottery  and  of  idols  is 
a  thriving  trade.  The  traffic  with  China  is 
considerable,  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000 
per  annum.  There  is  also  a  briA  trade  witih 
Nepaul,  Bootan,  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Cash- 
mere. The  two  first  named  countries  obtain 
all  their  Chinese  goods  through  Thibet  The 
roads  of  Thil)et  are  bad,  and  impede  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  greatiy. — The  language, 
which  is  common  to  Thibet  and  Bootan,ana 
^hence  called  indifferently  Thibetan  or  Bho- 
'tanta,  is  classed  with  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages, though  possessing  some  poly^llablea. 
Its  alphabet  is  phonetic,  reads  frcHn  left  to 
right,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Sanscrit;  the  language  however  owes  most  of 
tts  derivatives  and  aome  of  its  root  worda  to 
the  Chinese.  It  is  oorions  and  well  adapted 
for  tiie  ttntresrion  of  philosophical  and  religions 
ideaa.  There  is  an  extensive  literature,  mainly 
composed  however  of  translations  and  com- 
mentaries  on  the  Buddhist  sacred  books.  The 
religion  of  Thibet  is  the  worship  of  the  dalai 
or  grand  lama,  ^ee  Lah aisicV  There  are 
some  Mohammedans  in  Western  Thibet,  chiefly 
natives  of  Cashmere,  and,  according  to  M.  Hue, 
about  8,000  Roman  Catholics. — ^As  a  kingdom 
Thibet  is  said  to  date  from  A.  D.  818.  Buddh- 
ism was  introduced  in  the  4th  or  6th  century. 
It  became  Mbutwy  to  China  in  1048,  and  the 
amount  of  the  tribute  was  increased  in  1724; 
but  as  the  Chinese  government  renders  homage 
to  Hie  dalai  lama,  and  pays  a  sum  for  the  sap- 
port  of  his  worship  folly  equal  to  that  received 
as  tribute,  the  amount  paid  by  Thibet  as  a  trib- 
utary nation  is  not  of  much  importance.  The 
Chinese  goTOTiunent  lias  its  governors  or  re^e- 
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sentataves  ia  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and 
maintains  a  force  of  60,000  soldiers  in  the 
conntry.  The  governors  exert  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  Thibetan  government,  though 
it  is  professedly  indtmendent.  The  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritaal  nuer  is  the  dalai  lama,  bat 
it  is  cHoly  in  matters  of  the  htehest  importance 
that  he  interferes.  Most  of  the  ordinary  bn^- 
ness  of  state  is  managed  hj  his  vic^rent,  the 
nMtafefton,  and  the  fonr  hUojit  or  ministers, 
vrho  are  i^pointed  by  the  grand  lama  for  Ufe. 
On  the  deatn  of  the  grand  lama  the  khutukkUi 
or  grand  council,  composed  of  the  highest  la- 
mas or  priests,  appoint  his  snccessor,  or  rather 
diaoover  the  body  into  which  his  boqI  has 
transmigrated.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
ihutuihtu  are  governors  of  the  principalitieB 
into  which  the  provinces  are  divided. — See 
Hue,  "  Recollections  of  a  Journey  to  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  China  daring  the  Tears  1844-'6," 
translated  from  the  French  (New  York,  1666) ; 
and  Tnmer,  "  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Teshoo 
Lama  in  Thibet"  (London,  1800).  The  forth- 
coming irork  q{  liie  brothws  Schlagintweit  on 
the  region  of  the  Himal^a  will  contain  much 
Talnable  information  on  Thibet. 

THICK-KKEE,  the  conmion  name  of  the 
wading  birds  of  the  plover  family  and  sub- 
family adienmiTUB^  peooliar  to  the  old  world. 
In  the  genus  cedicnemut  (Temm.)  the  bill  is 
about  as  long  as  the  head,  with  straight  cul- 
men,  depressed  at  the  base  and  swelled  at  the 
apex,  with  the  nostrils  in  a  deep  longitudinal 
groove  on  each  side ;  wings  moderate  and 
pointed,  2d  quill  the  longest;  tail  long  and 
wedge-shaped  ;  legs  long,  swollen  abont  the 
knees,  with  bare  part  of  tibiee  and  tarsi  retic- 
vlated ;  anterior  toes  partly  united  by  a  web, 
and  hind  toe  wanting.  There  are  about  half  a 
dozen  ^pecies,  rearing  tJbetr  young  in  temper- 
ate Twions  and  paanng  the  winter  in  warmer 
latitnaea,  migrating  at  nloht  and  with  great 
swiftness;  they  fk-eqnent  dry  and  unonltivated 
places,  hiding  by  day  and  fbe^g  during  twi* 
Ught  and  at  night  on  worms,  slogs,  insects, 
and  small  reptiles  and  mammals;  they  are 
qntok  runners  and  powerM  fliers;  the  eggs 
are  generally  3,  laid  m  a  ^ght  hollow  in  tibe 
ground,  and  the  yonng  follow  the  mother  as 
soon  as  hatched.  The  common  thick-knee 
(_<S.  er^taju,  Temm.)  is  about  17  inches  long 
and  2  feet  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill  2  inches,  yel- 
lowidi,  black  toward  the  point;  head,  neck, 
and  npper  parts  pale  tawny  brown,  with  a 
dash  of  black  down  each  shaft;  under  parts 
paler,  yellowish  white  on  abdomen ;  a  pale 
band  above  and  below  the  eyes,  and  aoross  the 
-win^;  qnills  bladk.  It  is  abundant  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  S.  Europe,  viidting  Qreat  Britain  in 
summer,  preferring  sandy  plains  ;  it  is  called 
Norfolk  and  great  plover,  and  land  or  stone 
curlew,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  cry  to  that 
of  the  common  curlew ;  the  flesh  of  the  yonng 
is  said  to  be  delicious ;  the  e^a  are  ashy  white, 
with  olive  brown  blotches,  and  21  inches  long. 
Other  species  are  found  in  Africa,  Australia, 


and  the  East  Indies,  la  the  genus  esa^ui  (Less.) 
the  bill  is  longer  and  stronger,  curved  upward 
at  the  tip,  and  the  sides  are  angular  at  the  base; 
they  are  found  in  the  wide  sandy  banks  of  the 
large  rivers  of  India  during  winter,  migrating 
northward  as  summer  advances ;  the  food  con- 
sists of  crabs  and  otilier  hard-ehelled  omat*' 
ceans.  Species  occur  in  the  East  Indian  archi- 
pelago and  in  Australia.  This  snb-ftniily  seems 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  uie  plo- 
Ters  and  the  bastards. 

THIERBT,  Jacijues  Nicolas  AuouBTor,  a 
French  historian,  bom  in  Blois,  May  10, 1796, 
died  in  Paris,  May  28, 1866.  After  completing 
his  collegiate  studies  at  Blois,  he  entered  the 
normal  school  at  Paris  in  1811,  and  in  1818 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  a  d«>art- 
mental  college.  In  1814  he  returned  to  Paris, 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Simon,  and  acted 
as  his  amanuensis ;  he  even  styled  himself  his 
"  adoptive  son"  upon  the  title  page  of  one  of 
thdr  joint  productions;  but,  being  indisposed 
to  sanction  all  the  aocialistio  views  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  left  him  in  1817,  and  became  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Cetueur  Evrvpien,  in  which  he 
published  a  "View  of  the  Eng^  Berida- 
tions,"  an  outline  sketch  of  one  of  his  fixture 
great  works,  and  several  other  essays,  mostly 
upon  the  history  or  literature  of  England,  In 
1820,  the  publication  of  the  Centeur  Europien 
having  ceased,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Courrier  FroTtfai*,  to  which  he  contributed  Bia 
httra  rur  VhiMtoire  da  Frcmce,  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1821  he  exclusively  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  a  work  vhieh  was  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  his  new  theory  of  writing  his- 
tory. After  6  years*  incessant  labor,  his  Si»- 
toire  do  la  eonqvite  de  VAngleterre  par  le$ 
Nmnandt  impeared  (8  toIs.  8to^  18261  the 
success  of  wuoh  was  nnparalleled,  bat  dearly 
paid  for ;  bis  flight  had  been  impaired  to  sndi 
a  degree  tiiat  he  was  henceforth  unable  to  read 
or  write.  Vainly  did  he  try  to  recover  it  by 
rest  and  travel ;  one  year  later  he  was  entirely 
bUnd.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  misfortune,  lie 
resumed  his  wonted  pursuits  widi  the  assist- 
ance of  a  secrets^,  first  employing  in  that 
capadty  Armand  Carrel,  afterward  so  cele- 
brated as  a  jourualist.  Li  1827  he  published 
his  Lettret  tur  Vhittoire  de  I^anee^  which,  be- 
side the  10  letters  that  had  previously  appeared 
in  the  CourrUr  Franpai*^  comprised  16  new 
ones,  presenting  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the 
establishment  of  communes  in  France.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
inscriptions.  A  nervous  disease  now  prered 
upon  him,  and  while  at  the  baths  of  Luzenu  in 
1881  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mile.  Julie 
de  Qnerangal,  a  young  lady  of  literary  attain- 
ments, who  became  his  wife.  Through  her 
hdp  and  that  of  a  secretary,  he  prodaoed,  from 
1881  to  1886,  a  series  of  narratives  from  the 
history  of  France  in  the  6tii  century,  repub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Sieitt  de»  tempt  Mkro- 
mnffietu^prieidei  de$  eoruidirationt  tur  Vhit* 
toire  de  lYanee  (2  vols.  6to.,  Paris,  1640),  which 
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vas  oonsideMd  to  foUj  jostify  the  name  iSmi^ 
da  VhUtovre  previously  bestowed  npon  him  by 
Ohitoanbriand,  and  for  which  he  received  dur- 
ing 16  years  Uie  Gobert  prize  for  the  most 
importaiit  hiatorioal  voik.  .  Ifoan  while  he  had 
reprinted,  nnder  the  title  of  Diss  am  d'itvda 
kittorigiM  (8ro^  1884),  with  a  pre&toi7<^etcli 
of  hkhiatwioal  views  and  peiwrmanoes,  sooh 
of  his  papers  as  had  appeared  from  1817  to 
18S7  in  varions  periodicals,  and  were  not  inoor- 
porated  in  his  otiber  works.  In  1885  he  was 
mtnuted  by  K.  Gnizot,  minister  of  pnblio  in- 
stmction,  -with  the  dire^on  and  oontrol  of  the 
large  publication  entitled  Doeumentt  iniditi  d» 
PkUMn  du  tier$  itat,  as  an  introduction  to  tiie 
first  Tidnme  of  which  he  wrote  an  £ma»  tur 
Phiitoirt  de  la  formation  et  det  proffrh  du  tun 
itat,  which  was  separately  reprinted  in  1868, 
and  is,  as  the  author  Iiimself  expressed  it,  the 
'^samming  up  of  all  liis  researches  npon  the  his- 
tory <^  France."  His  works  have  been  reprinted 
nuurtinus;  the  best  edititmsare  the  last,  issued 
midw  the  simar^don  of  thdr  anther  (6  toIs. 
8to.  and  10  vols.  13mo.,  Paris,  18M).  The  most 
important  hscre  been  tnuislated  into  EngliBh  and 
Qennan.— Auiote  Socoir  Doioin^tnt,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Blois,  Aug.  2, 1 7d7,  is 
also  a  aistingnisned  historian.  Bia  Mi$toirtdet 
Gaulait  (8  vols.  Sro.,  Paris,  1828)  was  a  Taln< 
able  addition  to  historical  literature.  Daring 
the  reign  of  Louis  Pliilippe  he  became  prefect 
of  Haute-Sadne  and  master  of  requests  in 
^e  ootrndl  of  state:  and  while  fhlnlling  his 
official  duties,  he  pai^Ushed  the  Eittoire  de  la 
QauU  tout  la  domination  Bomaine  (2  vols.  8to., 
ld40-'42),  a  sequel  to  his  first  work.  In  1861 
he  returned  to  his  historical  pnnaits,  with 
which  he  is  still  occupied.  His  ^uttotrs  d^At- 
lib,  ds  sst  jtti  «C  ds  s«  mMMBttn  ^  Tds.  8T0., 
1656)  is  fldl  of  curious  infSi)rmati<m.  HeisBow 
(18^)  publishing  in  the  Smua  det  deux  mondm 
a  new  series  of  historical  papers  entitled  7h»s 
minittra  da  VempW*  Homain  tout  let  filt  de 
Tkiodote,  IMln^  jButfrope  H  Stilicon. 

THIERS,  Louis  Adolfhi,  a  French  historian 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Marseilles,  April  16, 
17ftT.  The  SOD  of  a  poor  worianan,  tiirough 
tiie  patronage  of  some  influential  relations  he 
was  admitted  to  the  college  of  his  native  town, 
ttfterward  studied  law  at  Aix,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  M.  Mignet,  and  was 
graduated  in  18S0,  bnt  instead  of  following  the 
profession  devoted  his  attention  to  history  and 
philosophy.  After  winning  a  prise  at  the 
academy  of  Marseilles  for  his  panegyric  of 
TanTensarnes,  he  wmt  to  Paris  with  Mignet 
ia  Sept.  1831,  and  two  mtrnths  later,  thron(^ 
Laffitte*s  patronage,  became  a  ctmtrumtor  to 
tiie  GmeHtatiannd.  His  quick  perception  and 
Tarsatility,  ready  wit  and  Bprightuness  of 
style,  boldness  of  attack  and  ability  as  a  con- 
troverriaUst,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  daily 
labor  of  a  journalist,  and  he  soon  reached  a 
leading  position.  A  shrewd  poUtioal  writer 
and  literary  critic,  he  proved  also  a  skilitd 
Judge  of  the  fine  arts  in  his  tSiIm  d«  1822  (8T0., 


Paris,  182S),  and  an  elegant  totolBt  in  Let 
Pyrenia  (8to.,  1828).  Throng  activity  and 
Bulfol  management,  he  now  found  h'^yiw^  in 
easy  oircnmstanoea,  while,  in  spite  of  his  awk- 
ward  manners  and  strong  provmoial  aocent,  he 
was  the  weloome  goest  m  Laflltte  and  ooier 
leaders  the  oppMatiim.  He  profited  bry  his 
interooDive  with  many  of  the  most  emment 
men  of  the  preceding  geiuration  to  gather  in- 
formation t^wn  the  Frooch  revolution,  tiie  his* 
tory  of  which  he  had  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  FIlix  Bodin;  the  first  two  vol- 
umes ^tpeared  in  1828,  and  the  work  was 
oompleted  by  Thiers  alone  4  years  later  in  10 
Tohunes.  This  Eittoin  de  la  rStolut/ion  Fran- 
paite  dffpvu  1789 puqu^au  18  Brumaire,  bitteriy 
denounced  by  the  royalists,  but  highly  ^{ve- 
dated  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events,  won 
great  populari^  with  the  public  at  large,  and 
has  passed  throofdb  more  than  16  editions.  0& 
the  acceanon  of  Frinoe  PoUgnac  to  the  minis* 
try,  Ang.  5, 1829,  JL  Thiers,  dinatisfted  with 
the  moderate  pditica  of  the  Cbwfieirfjmnsl^es- 
tahUshpd,  in  oonjnnction  with  his  firiends  ID- 
gnet  and  Armand  Oarrel,  a  new  political  Jonr- 
nal,  the  National^  which  more  luan  any  other 
contributed  toward  brining  about  the  revo- 
lution of  1880.  On  the  appearanoe  of  the  royal 
decrees  of  July  26,  the  editors  of  the  NaHonal 
were  among  the  nrst  who  signed  the  protest 
of  the  Parisian  Journalists;  and  Thiers  was 
foremost  in  proposing  and  supporting  the  ele- 
vation of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  first  to  the  re- 
gency, Aug.  1,  th«i  to  the  throne,  Aug.  9. 
Three  months  later  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  in  the  department  of  finance,  first  on- 
der  Baron  Louis,  uien  under  Laffltte.  He  had 
been  at  the  same  time  elected  by  the  dty  of 
Aix  to  the  ohamber  of  deputies,  where  he  was 
at  first  laughed  at  as  a  speaker ;  his  bombaatio 
style  of  oratory,  connected  with  bis  short  stat- 
ure and  ahrill  voice,  made  him  ridioolous,  and 
it  was  only  after  altering  his  style  and  anbdn- 
mg  his  tone  that  his  talents  as  an  expounder 
the  mwt  intricate  questions  were  appro* 
ciated.  On  the  fall  of  Laffitte,  March  18, 18S1, 
he  redgned  his  office;  but  instead  of  following 
the  example  of  his  patron,  who  had  gtme  over 
to  the  opposition,  he  sat  among  the  supporters 
of  Oasimir  P^rier,  and  advocated  the  peace 
policy,  a  hereditary  peership,  and  several  other 
measuree  that  were  unpalatable  to  the  people. 
On  the  iDsarreoti(m  of  June  6  and  6, 1882,  he 
insisted  upon  the  neoeBrit7«f  deriiiw  severehr 
with  the  rwnblicaDs  and  the  I^timista.  This 
ii^pratiated  him  with  the  nu^onty  the  dqm- 
tiee  and  the  court;  and  theref^  on  the  death 
of  Oasimir  P6rier,  he  became  minister  ci  the 
intwior,  Oct.  11.  He  succeeded,  by  bribing  the 
treaoherotta  Deotz,  in  arreeting  the  daoheas 
of  Berry  and  enroresring  the  mipending  war 
in  Vend^  and  advised  the  expedition  agdnst 
Antwerp,  which  proved  succeesfol.  Being 
transferred  to  the  ministry  of  commerce  aud 
public  works,  he  obtained  a  grimt  of  100,000,- 
000  franoa  from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
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STd  tt  nev  impulse  to  internal  improvements; 
B  Btetne  of  Napoleon  was  placed  again  on  tiie 
top  of  the  colamn  of  Yendtaie ;  the  trimnphal 
Arc  de  Tfltoile,  the  Uadeleine  ohorcb,  and 
oAer  monnments  were  omnidflted  'or  oeoted; 
canals  and  railroads  were  oonstmcted,  and  un- 
der the  fiMtoing  oare  of  the  administratiott  in- 
dnsby  revlTed,  In  1884,  on  the  proemot  ci 
political  bx>nble8,  he  resnmed  the  mlnistrT'  of 
the  interior,  and  erinced  personal  eonrege  in 
pattiiw  down  the  insnrrectionary  movements 
of  Ap&  18  and  18.  He  resigned  Not.  11 ;  but 
after  a  snooeasion  of  nnfortnnate  ministerial 
combinations,  he  resnmed  bis  post,  with  Gnitot 
as  his  oolleagne,  under  the  i^miership  of  the 
dnke  de  Broglie.  He  had  a  narrow  eeoape 
from  the  morderooe  attempt  of  Fieschi,  Jnly 
28, 1880,  and  nnreservedly  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  the  so  called  "  laws  of  Beptember,"  so* 
verdj  restricting  the  fivedom  of  the  press  and 
the  jury.  New  intrignes  ooonrred  in  1886; 
the  whole  oablnet  sent  in  their  rednuiiion; 
bnt  Thiers,  who  had  secretly  paved  nia  own 
way,  rose  to  tlie  prMnierahip,  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  minutry  of  fbreign  aS^n,  I>b. 
29.  Beinghovever  nnable  to  persoade  the  kfa^ 
to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  at  home  and  to 
show  more  energy  in  his  tnmsaotions  abroad, 
he  retired,  Aug.  25,  and  was  saoceeded  by  M. 
iloU.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppodtion, 
he  adhered  in  1888  to  the  coalition  which 
finally  overthrew  that  minister,  and  was  rein- 
stated Id  his  former  position,  Haroh  1, 1840. 
This  was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  minis- 
terial career ;  Ms  home  policy  was  impeded  by 
the  nndecided  character  of  the  chamber  <n 
deputies:  he  had  to  mdntain  the  September 
laws  and  retard  electoral  reform.  In  his  for* 
^;n  pdicy  he  was  entirely  ontwittod  by  the 
diplomalMs  of  Rosna,  England,  and  Anstria, 
vbo  had  agreed  to  settle  the  eastern  question 
withont  conralting  Franee.  Enraged  at  thsi 
consommadon,  and  convinced  that  war  only 
ooold  agaia  ruse  his  country  to  its  proper 
standing,  he  was  f^leesi^  preparing  tot  saeh 
an  emerven(7,  reinforcing  Uie  regular  army, 
getting  the  national  gnaras  in  readiness,  and 
constmotlng  the  fortdiloatioDs  of  Paris ;  bnt  at 
the  last  he  oonld  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
■  resort  to  snch  desperate  means,  and  therefore, 
after  6  months  of  useless  exertions  and  bitter 
disappointments,  he  resigned  his  powerless 
premiership,  Oct.  29,  being  saooeeded  by  M. 
Gttisot,  and  thenceforth  was  never  more  recall- 
ed to  the  control  oi  public  affiurs.  He  figured 
as  one  of  the  opposition  leaders,  bitterly  cen- 
suring the  policy  of  the  Gnimt  cabinet  in  1844, 
dffliooncing  the  growing  inftuence  oi  the  order 
of  Jesuits  in  1846,  and  insisting  upon  tiie  ne- 
eeari^  of  exchiding  pnbHo  fbnctionaries  from 
the  chamber  <^  duties  in  Haroh,  1846.  His 
powers  never  shone  more  briUiantly  than  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign ; 
and  bis  vehement  speeches  agunst  M.  QvixoVa 
policy  were  extensively  read  and  eagerly  com- 
mented upmi,  while  the  artioles  he  o(mtribated 


to  the  CotuHtutionnel,  in  the  ownership  of 
which  he  had  now  a  share,  spread  far  and  wide 
the  so  called  "  reformist  agitation."  But,  like 
so  many  others,  he  was  taken  unawares  by  the 
revolntloD  of  Feb.  1848.  He  vainly  attempted 
to  retrieve  the  faUing  fortunes  of  the  tdng ;  he 
was  powerieas  to  ohoBk  the  progress  of  the  la- 
pubUiBans;  and  when  thdr  trlnmpfa  was  an  ea- 
tafaUBhed  faot,  he  adhered  to  the  new  govem* 
ment  He  i^ipeared  aa  a  candidate  for  the 
constituent  assonbly,  and  foiled,  in  the  gen- 
oral  election,  but  was  on  June  4  returned  by  4 
departments;  he  sat  for  that  of  Seine-Inf^ 
rienre,  voted  for  placing  dictatorial  powers  in 
^e  hands  of  6en.  Oavaignac,  proved  himself 
in  his  speeches  and  pamphlets  an  unmitigated 
opponent  of  socialism,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  so  called  "  order  party,"  and,  after  evin- 
rang  little  partiality  for  Louis  Bonaparte,  finally 
voted  to  make  him  president.  A  deputy  in 
the  legislative  assembi^  and  a  member  of  the 
elvb  00  ia  rue  dd  PoUm»y  he  aimed  at  over- 
throwing the  repnblio  and  bringing  about  a 
moDirafaioal  restoration;  bnt  he  and  his  tHends 
were  snpenwded  by  the  superior  cunning  of 
Prerident  Bonaparte.  On  the  morning  of  Dea 
B,  1861,  he  was  arrested  at  his  house,  confined 
to  prison  for  a  whUe,  and  then  tranq>orted  to 
IVfuikfort-on-the-Main.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  allowed  to  return,  but  gave  up  active 
politics,  and  resumed  his  historical  pursuits. 
As  early  as  1846  he  had  published  the  let  vol- 
ume of  his  Mittoire  du  contulat  et  da  Vempirt^ 
and  had  reached  the  9th  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution of  February.  This  work,  which  gives 
the  follest  account  of  European  affairs  from 
1800  to  1816,  he  now  hastened,  issuing  one  or 
two  volumes  every  year;  the  20th  and  lut 
volume  is  yet  to  be  publiuied.  An  extraordi- 
nary [vize  of  20,000  franoa  has  beoi  re* 
oenj^  awarded  to  it  by  the  fVenoh  institute. 
IL  Thins  is  a  member  of  the  IVench  academy 
and  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
ences. Beiide  his  two  great  historical  works, 
he  baa  published  several  political  pamphlets 
and  an  able  essay  upon  Zaw  et  son  tytthne  dt 
Jlnaiieet  J^YO.,  Paris,  1826;  new  ed,,  12mo., 
1868).  He  is  reported  to  have  in  preparaticm 
a  "  History  of  Florence."  His  bionapby  has 
been  written  by  Alexandre  Laya:  Mvdu  Aw* 
toriqua  sur  la  prinUy  poWigve  et  litterair* 
d«  M.  A.  Tkien  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1846). 

THIERSOH,  Fbikdricb  Wilbkim,  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  bom  at  Eirscheidungen,  June  17, 
1784,  died  in  Munidi,  Feb.  26, 1860.  He  fbl- 
lowed  the  courses  in  tiiec^ogy  and  philology  at 
Leipsio.  and  studied  under  Heyne  at  GOtlingen, 
where  he  reorived  a  degree  in  16(^and  beoame 
a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium.  He  displayed 
remarkable  talent  as  an  instructor,  and  .was 
called  in  1809  to  a  professorship  in  the  newly 
established  gymnasium  at  Munich.  He  and 
Jaoobi  were  among  the  first  from  northern  Ger- 
many to  receive  royal  appointments  at  Munich ; 
and  during  the  excitement  raised  by  Ohristoph 
Ton  Axetin  be  published  a  pampUet  entitled 
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Vnt&nehied  ereittAmlford-  tmdSAddmUtlkiandf 
which  so  incroased  die  popular  Jealonsy  that  an 
attempt  waa  made  to  assassinate  him.  He  e»- 
tabliahad  in  1818  a  philological  institate,  after- 
ward tmited  with  the  uniTornty,  and  edited 
tiie  Acta  Philolofforum  Monaeamum  (8  toIs., 
Hanioh,  1811-'ai).   In  1818  he  urged  the  war 

TAOBt  France,  uded  the  militarjr  oi^^anization 
the  stadents,  and  also  became  an  enthnda»- 
tic  PhilheUeiust.  He  visited  France  and  En^ 
land,  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  from  Bararia 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  objects  of 
art  which  had  been  taken  from  it,  met  Oapo 
d*Istria  at  Vienna  (1814),  and,  withont  sharing 
in  his  political  designs,  Bought  to  fonnd  a 
scientific  nnion  for  the  education  of  young 
Greeks.  After  the  ttiumph  of  the  Hellenio 
cause  he  travelled  in  Greece,  and  was  influen- 
tial in  disposing  the  oonntrir  to  accept  a  num- 
aroh  fixon  Germanj.  He  published  on  his  re- 
turn a  woit  entitled  De  Vitat  aetuel  ds  la 
Griee^  et  eU»  moyena  ^arriver  &  ta  reatoration 
(3  Tols.,  Leipsio,  1888),  a  eulogr  on  the  mod- 
em Greeks.  He  had  previoosV  prodnoed  a 
grammar  of  the  Homeric  dialect  (8d  ed.,  1826), 
an  annotated  edition  of  Pindar,  containing 
metrical  translations  (2  toIs.,  1820),  a  treatise 
on  the  epochs  of  sculpture  among  the  Greeks 
(2d  ed.,  1829),  and  a  narrative  of  bttvel  in 
Italy  (1826).  From  this  time  he  was  chiefly 
6ccupted  in  carrying  out  the  educational  plana 
which  he  had  already  su^ested.  Commis- 
sioned to  investigate  the  state  of  the  gymna- 
sia of  Germany,  he  published  reports  (8  vols-^ 
182«-*87),  in  which  he  ui^  adherence  to  the 
dasrioal  diadpline,  agunst  tiie  partisans  of  so 
called  real  schools  which  combined  olaadoal 
with  profusional  or  mercantile  sCndies.  A 
long  controversy  ensned,  in  which  he  prodnoed 
other  works  in  defence  uid  illustration  of  his 
system,  which  was  maintained  in  ^varia  with 
uight  modifications  till  1868. — ^His  brother 
Bbbnhabd  (died  Sept.  1,  1856)  was  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  ^;e  and  country  of  Homer 
(2d  ed.,  1882),  and  a  collaborator  on  Banke's 
learned  edition  of  Aristophanes  (1880). 

THILO,  JoHAKN  Kass-j  a  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  at  Lai^nsalza,  Nov.  28,  1794,  died 
Hoy  12,  1868.  He  stndied  tbeol(^  at  the 
mdversities  of  Leipsio  and  Halle,  was  appoint- 
ed in  1617  teacher  at  the  orphan  house,  and 
soon  after  at  the  Prnda^ogimm  of  ^Ue,  and 
while  in  tills  position  assisted  Profteor  Eiuqip, 
his  &ther-in-kw,  in  the  direction  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary.  In  1830  he  made  with  Qe- 
senius  a  jonmey  through  France  and  England. 
In  1633  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and 
in  1835  ordinary  professor  of  theol<^y ;  and  in 
1888  he  was  made  consistorial  conncUlor.  He 
won  a  high  reputation  by  his  Oodtx  Apoerjfphu$ 
Nbvi  Te»tammti  (vol.  i.,  1882),  which  surpassed 
all  previous  works  on  this  branch  of  theologi- 
cal literatnre  in  critical  acumen  and  correct- 
ness. Beside  several  other  smaller  works,  he 
also  edited  Enapp's  VorUitungen  d&sr  die  chmU 
hehs  aiaubentlehre  (2  vols.,  9d  ed.,  1886). 


THIMBLE  (perhaps  from  thumb  and  ball),  a 
metal  c^  for  the  flnger,  nsed  in  sewing  to  protect 
it  from  the  needle.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Dntch 
invention,  brot^ht  to  England  abont  the  year 
1696  by  John  Lofting,  who  set  up  a  workshc^ 
at  Islington  near  London,  and  made  thimblea 
with  profit  and  success  in  different  metals.  For 
the  086  of  men  the  thimble  is  commonly  made 
without  a  top  in  tiie  form  of  a  wide  nng,  in- 
dented upon  its  surface  with  numerous  small 
pits  to  catch  the  head  of  the  needle.  Those 
provided  with  a  top  are  dmUarly  indented  upon 
this  portion  also.  Thimbles  are  made  of  thin 
sheets  of  different  metals,  bronght  into  shape 
by  punching  disks  of  the  plate  into  dies.  Brass 
was  formeny  a  common  material,  which  has 
given  place  to  mlver,  and  of  late  years  gold 
fiiimbles  or  thimbles  coated  with  gold  hare 
been  lanely  used.  The  process  <tf  Messrs.  Boax 
and  Berwier  of  I^uis  is  much  reoommended  as 
making  thimbles  of  great  perfection  and  dnra- 
bility.  Thin  dieets  of  sheet  iron  are  cot  into 
duks  of  aboQt  S  inches  diameter,  which  being 
heated  to  redness  are  strack  with  a  pnnch  into 
a  succession  of  holes  of  gradually  inoreanng 
depth  to  give  them  the  form  of  thimbles.  The 
metal  is  tiien  trimmed,  polished,  and  indmted 
with  littie  holes  r^rolarly  distributed  by  means 
of  a  double-toothed  wheel  rolled  around  its 
surface.  It  is  next  converted  into  steel  by 
the  cementation  process,  tempered,  soonred, 
brought  to  a  blue  color,  and  lined  with  a  very 
thin  sheet  of  gold,  whidb  is  forced  in  with  a 
polished  steel  mandrel,  which  causes  it  to  fas- 
ten to  tiie  steel  as  if  it  were  soldered. 
lesf  is  then  applied  to  the  ontdde,  and  is  at> 
taohed  by  preasore,  tiie  edges  bsing  seenred  in 
a  minute  groove  made  to  receive  tnem.  When 
made  of  one  metal  only,  thimbles  are  more 
nqiidly  produced  by  striking  the  plate  into  s 
snocesdon  of  conici^  dies,  annealing  them  with 
each  snccessive  one. 

THIUBLEBEBRY.   See  Baspbxbbt. 

TmONVILLE,  a  city  of  the  department  of 
Moselle,  France,  situated  on  the  Moselle,  abont 
17  m.  above  Metz;  pop.  in  1866, 10,500,  be- 
side a  garrison  of  2,000  men.  It  is  connected 
with  Metz  by  a  rulroad,  and  with  Luxemburg 
and  other  towns  by  excellent  roads.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  timber  and  firewood,  coal  and 
coko,  grain,  and  iron.  Goal  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  tons  per  annum  is  shipped  from  the 
town.  Abont  160,000  quintals  of  grun  and 
oondderable  quantities  of  leather  and  out  ebona 
are  exported.  The  iron  Ibi^  andfamaces  in 
the  vicinity  produce  iron  to  tiie  value  of  more 
than  (^,400,000  annnally.  Some  of  these  fbr- 
naoes  have  been  in  operation  since  the  14th 
century.  They  produced  good  wrought  iron 
by  the  use  of  n^ieral  coal  in  1828,  an  earlier 
date  than  any  other  fiimaces  in  IVanoe  at- 
tempted it. 

THIRD  ESTATE.   See  Tiebb  Etat. 

THIRLWAIX,  Ooimop,  D.D.,  an  English 
historian  and  prelate,  bora  at  Stepney,  Middle- 
sex,  in  1797.   The  son  of  the  rector  of  Bow- 
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eiB  QiffoTd,  Essex,  he  was  edoeated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  was  tutor,  Graven  scholar, 
Bell's  scholar,  and  senior  ohanoeUor's  medal- 
Ust.  reoeiTed  the  degree  of  bsichelor  In  1818 
ana  of  master  in  1831,  and  became  a  fallow. 
He  atoned  law,  and  was  called  to  the  har  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1825,  bnt  after  8  years'  ex- 
perience withdrew  fi-om  tbe  profession,  en< 
tered  the  church,  and  became  rector  of  Eirby- 
nnder-Dale,  Yorkshire.  He  joined  with  J.  O. 
Hare  in  translating  the  first  two  volnmes  of 
N'iebnhr's  "History  of  Bome"  (1828),  and 
contributed  to  I^dner's  Oabinet  Oyclopea- 
dia^'  a  history  of  Greece  (1886  et  enlarged 
and  improved  in  a  subsequent  edition  (8  vols., 
1846-'62).  This  work  was  the  basis  of  a  man- 
ual by  Dr.  8cbmitz,  in  the  introdnction  to 
which  he  classes  it  with  the  later  production 
of  Grote  as  "  two  English  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  imch  as  no  other  nation  can 
boast  of."  Another  critio  says :  "  It  is  impoe- 
■Ible  not  to  miss  in  the  marble  ooldness  of  the 
bishop  of  St  Darid's  Bomething  of  the  ani- 
mating warmth  which  fais  predboeasor  (Hit- 
tori)  derived  from  his  practical  life  as  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  one  recognizes  the  abnndant  stores 
of  knowledge  and  me  tact  of  finished  erudi- 
tion with  which  the  Gambridge  scholar  was  so 
largely  gifted,  and  which  to  the  Hampshire 
sqnire  were  idmost  entirely  denied."  He  was 
for  several  years  examiner  for  the  olassicaf 
tripos  in  Trinity  college,  and  examiner  in  the 
nniverdty  of  London,  and  is  now  visitor  of 
8t.  David's  college,  lismpetor.  In  1840  he  re- 
oeived  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  created 
Ushop  of  8t.  E^Tid*s.  He  has  published  separ 
rately  a  few  aermona  and  charges. 

THIRSTj  the  femiliar  sensation  by  which  the 
want  of  flmd  in  the  sjrstem  is  made  known,  de- 
pendent on  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  throat, 
and  fences,  and  in  a  state  of  health  a  tolerably 
&ith|iil  indication  of  the  requirements  of  the 
body.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  stimulus  to 
the  mental  operations  and  acts  having  for  their 
otgect  the  gratification  of  the  desire ;  in  infancy 
these  actions  are  automatio  and  involnntary. 
It  is  generally  conddered  as  immediately  re- 
sulting from  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  as  it  is  allayed  by  the  introduction  of 
liquids  tiirough  a  tube,  so  that  the  fauces  are 
not  touched ;  in  this  way  speedy  relief  is  ob- 
tuned  from  the  instantaneous  absorption  of  the 
flnid  by  tiie  veins  of  the  atomaoh.  This,  how- 
©ver,  mnst  be  taken  with  some  qnaUfloataon,  as 
{he  intoislty  of  thirst  bears  no  neoessary  rela- 
tion to  the  amonnt  of  liquid  in  tiie  stomach, 
bnt  indicates  a  want  of  the  ^ystom  which  can 
be  supplied  through  the  blood  vessels,  the  rec- 
tum, or  the  skin ;  in  fact,  the  conditions  are 
vary  analogons  to  those  mentioned  under  Hmr- 
OKB,  both  indicating  a  demand  in  the  system  to 
be  SQppiied  through  the  stomach,  which  in  the 
ease  of  thirst  is  indicated  locally  in  the  throat 
and  fences.  According  to  Boetook,  it  is  imme- 
diately produced  by  a  deficiency  of  the  mucous 


secretion  of  the  throat  and  fauoes,  nltimatdy 
depending  on  a  peooliar  condition  of  these  mn- 
oouB  glands.  A  supply  of  fluid,  as  indicated  by 
thirst,  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  losses  by 
eutaneons  and  pnlnumaiy  exhalation,  and  by 
the  nrinary  and  other  secretions,  which  are  ef- 
fected chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  water  in  the 
blood,  requiring  a  constant  supply  of  new  flnid. 
Water  is  the  natural  drink  of  man  and  beast, 
and  the  purer  it  is  the  better  it  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  system ;  the  morbific  inflnenoes 
of  a  very  minute  impregnation  with  lead  and 
other  soluble  mineral  poisons,  of  a  trifling  ex-< 
cees  of  saliue  ingredients  innocDons  iu  smkll 
quantities,  and  of  putrescent  matters  in  the 
water  psed  for  daily  drink,  are  well  known  to 
physicians  and  toxicologists.  Alcoholic  mix- 
tures cannot  supply  the  wants  of  the  blood  ex- 
cept by  their  contained  water,  and  antagonize 
many  of  the  purposes  for  which  water  is  re- 
quired. Thirst  is  also  allayed  by  tea  and  coSee, 
making  np  in  a  measnre  for  inanfflcient  food  hy 
lessening  the  waste  ot  the  nitrogenized  tissnea. 
Thirst  is  greatest  in  a  dry  tauL  hot  alr^  when 
the  pei^iration  and  other  secretions  are  ex- 
cessive; salted  or  highly  spiced  food,  strong 
fermented  liquors,  and  irritating  sabstanees 
and  poisons  applied  to  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  excite  thirst,  no  doubt  to  induce 
an  ingestion  of  fiuid  by  which  tiiey  may  be 
diluted.  A  sudden  loss  of  blood,  either  by  th6 
lancet  or  from  a  woond,  or  a  rapid  drtdn  on 
the  vascular  system,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera,  dia- 
betea,  and  some  forms  of  ascites,  causes  thirst 
in  proportion  to  its  amount.  Thirst  is  less 
when  the  food  is  watery,  and  when  liquid  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  skin  from  the  surrounding 
air  or  water.  Hie  thirst  of  fever  does  n(S 
neoeasarily  indicate  a  prearing-  demand  iat 
fluids,  bnt  depends  on  the  dryness  and  heat  of 
the  throat,  month,  and  skin,  with  diminished 
transpiration,  and  is  better  relieved  by  small 
pieces  of  ice  than  by  copious  dran^ts  of  water. 
Any  water  ingested  more  tlian  thirst  demands 
does  not  of  necessity  increase  the  aqueous  con- 
stituent of  the  blood,  the  snperflous  fluid  being 
carried  off  by  the  kidneys ;  and  moreover,  ab* 
sorption  from  the  stomach  is  diminished  when 
the  demand  is  satisfied.  Animals  with  naked 
skins,  like  batrachians,  living  in  water  or  moist 
air,  have  no  need  to  drink  to  qnench  thirst, 
cutaneous  absorption  supplying  the  necessary 
fluid ;  thirst  can  hardly  be  felt  by  the  rabbit, 
Guinea  pig,  and  sheep,  jnd^ng  from  the  water 
they  consume,  on  account  of  the  smonnt  oi 
liqtdds  tn  their  Dredi  vegetable  food ;  camrvo- 
roos  mammals  drink  little,  and  rapacious  Urds 
hardly  at  all,  the  blood  of  their  Ttctims  allay-* 
ing  their  thirst;  the  camd  supports  thirst  for 
a  long  time,  carrying  a  supply  of  fluid  in  the 
water  stomach ;  the  amount  of  drink  taken  by 
man  depends  much  on  habit,  and  more  on  the 
nature  of  his  food,  the  thirst  of  vegetarians 
being  generally  less  than  that  of  meat  eaters. 
The  sufferings  from  thirst  in  shipwrecked  sail- 
ors and  in  fanavellers  in  the  Afrioan  and  Amni- 
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the  partial  relief  by  nu^wtnre  of  the  air  and  im- 
Burnon  of  the  body  in  gait  vater;  they  are 
more  painfal  to  bear  than  those  of  hunger,  aa 
is  shown  by  the  history  of  besieged  garrisons 
and  of  peraoBS  who  have  attempted  aaioide  by 
■tarrstion.  One  of  the  meet  remarkable  in- 
atanoes  of  sofferiog  from  thirst  was  in  the  case 
of  ib»  Frenoh  frigate  Medosa,  lost  in  1810  near 
the  ooast  of  Africa;  of  160  persons  who  took 
refbge  on  a  raft  withont  food  or  water,  15  only 
snrriTed  after  18  days  of  intense  snffering; 
while  their  hmiger  bad  become  almost  jiothing 
on  the  9th  day,  their  thirst  was  inextingoiah- 
able,  to  snoh  a  d^^  that  they  drank  urine; 
and  to  render  their  sofferings  more  ffiEqQi^t& 
dnring  tiieir  feTeriah  sleep  they  dreamed  of 
oooUng  ahado  and  mnning  tnw^  to  awake  to 
a  tropieaL  snn  and  a  biiny  ooean.  The  raging 
thirst  of  the  viotims  of  the  blaok  hole  of  OaU 
OBtta  is  another  familiar  instance  of  shnilar  sof- 
fering.  In  extreme  thirst,  with  dryness  and 
inflammation  of  the  fkuces  and  throat,  the  per- 
^>iration,  nrine,  and  feaoea  are  diminished,  and 
mially  suppressed;  the  mnscniar  debility  be- 
comes greater  and  greater,  soon  followed  by 
delirinm,  coma,  and  death.  Abstinence  from 
both  food  and  drink  is  generally  fatal  in  a 
week ;  hunger  alone  may  be  sustained  for  6  or 
7  weeks,  but  thirst  alone  for  a  less  period. 
The  intense  thirst  of  Asiatic  cholera  has  been 
relieTed  by  iqjections  of  saline  matters  into 
the  blood. 

THISBE.  See  Pnunn  AVD  TmsBB. 

THISTED,  Waijakab  Adolf,  a  Daniab  aii> 
tfior,  known  nnder  the  assnmed  name  of  £m- 
manud  de  Salnt-Hermidad,  bom  in  Aarhous, 
Feb.  38, 1816.  He  studied  theology  at  Oopen- 
hagen,  in  1840  fbnnded  a  school  at  Skander- 
boi^g,  which  he  directed  until  1844,  and  in 
1846,  after  a  journey  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, became  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  of 
his  native  place.  Daring  1849-50  he  travelled 
in  €^ennany  and  Italy.  His  travels,  norels,  and 
poems  embrace  some  15  volumes. 

THISTLE,  the  common  name  of  several  gen- 
era of  winy  plants  of  the  natoral  order  comp<h 
tita.  The  thistles  are  distinguished  by  the  pe- 
ooUarities  of  their  florets,  and  by  the  differences 
In  their  downy  pappus,  aa  well  as  by  tlM  fonua 
oflih^rB^Iesorpisnts.  The  gennseanlinM  with 
the  older  botanists  inolnded  all  plants  with 
q>hiy  invduores,  hut  as  it  now  stands  oom- 
prises  about  80  i^ecles,  most  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Europe.  A  spedes  known  as  the  musk 
thistle  {O.  nutofu)  has  spiny  leaves  and  hand- 
some drooping  flowers,  and  is  a  common  plant 
in  dry  chalky  soils  of  Europe;  toward  evening  a 
musky  odor  arises  from  the  ^mi.  The  C.  per- 
tonata  (out-leaved  thistle)  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  specific  title  from  its  lai^  leaves  being 
nsedformasks.  The  milk  thistle  ((7.  Jfonanu*) 
'  has  very  spiny-margined  leaves,  beautiflilly 
variegated  wiUi  white  stripes  or  lines;  the 
flowers  are  of  ft  dull  purple.  It  is  freqnentij 
osUiTated  for  its  ringalarity  and  its  v^ky  ap- 


pearaaee,  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Itary  as  she 

IS  represented  in  an  eodenastioal  le^o^ — ^The 
thiwes  dl  the  United  States  are  chiefly  differ- 
ent species  of  etrsium,  in  all  about  20,  distin- 
guished generioally  by  perfect  and  similar, 
nvelj  sabdicedotts  flowers,  bristly  receptacles^ 
regulaiiy  or  else  nnequally  6-oleft  corolla  of  a 
purple,  reddish,  or  else  owroleucons  color^  ob^ 
umg,  compressed,  smooth,  liot  ribbed  f<>h<*nia^ 
and  a  plumose  pappus.  The  common  thistle 
(einiwn  latuseolaUaa,  Scopoli)  came  from  Eu- 
rope, and  yet  is  too  abundant  by  oar  roadsides 
and  in  rich  pastures.  It  has  a  branching,  some- 
what hairy  stem,  very  prickly  decorrent  stem 
leaves,  smooth  above,  hfury  and  webbed  be- 
neatLand  nnmerous  faandsone  purplish  flow- 
ers. Tite  tall  thistie  (C  dueolor)  is  very  den- 
der,  6  to  6  feet  fert  high :  leaves  sessile,  pin- 
natifid,  hairy,  vbito  and  cottony  beneath; 
flowers  nnmerous  and  small,  purple.  The  pas- 
ture thi8de(<7.jKM»i2uiit,  Sprengel)  has  a  short 
hairy  stem,  green  clawing  leaves,  oblong  lan- 
ceolate and  pinnated,  the  segments  oOiated 
and  spiny ;  the  flowers  few,  large,  purple,  and 
sweetrscented.  The  Canada  thistle  {G,  anm»«. 
Bcop.)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  in  cultivated 
BoUs  has  ezteuded  through  the  United  StfUes 
and  overrun  the  wheat  fi^ds  of  Oauada.  It  is 
oouudered  the  greatest  pest  in  the  fields,  and 
can  only  be  subdued  by  Roughing  up  and  pa- 
tiently extracting  its  vinparoua  subterranean 
'roots.  The  yellow  or  horrid  thistle  (C,  Horri- 
dulum,  Hichaux)  is  a  tall,  roogh,  disagreeable 
plant,  with  large,  axillary,  and  terminal  flow- 
er huds  of  yellow  florets ;  it  grows  best  veiy 
near  the  sea  ooast — The  cotton  thistle  (ono- 
perdon  aeanthium,  Linn.)  has  become  natural- 
ized in  New  Engird,  though  adventitious  from 
Europe.  It  is  a  tall,  stout,  and  very  showy 
plant,  with  lai^  deourrent,  ^iny,  and  downy 
whitish  leaves,  and  large,  lighL  purple  flowers 
appearing  in  July.  The  blessed  thistle  belongs 
to  a  very  extensive  genus,  and  is  the  enietu 
b«n«diotv$  of  Linnfflus,  introducing  itself  into 
Louisiana,  though  native  to  the  Levant.-— Many 
plants  bear  the  name  of  thistie  beloogiog  to  qnite 
distinct  families.  The  thisties  are  regarded  as 
weeds,  and  are  eradicated  only  by  perseverance 
and  industry.  Their  seeds  ore  es^Iy  sought 
tor  by  birds  of  the  sparrow  tribes. 

THISTLE,  Obdib  of  thx,  a  Sooitish  order 
of  knighthood,  reputed  on  very  insofBdent 
grounds  to  be  of  gnat  antiquity,  but  which  1^ 
Harris  Nicolas  is  q£  the  opinion  had  no  exist* 
ence  as  an  organized  ihitemity  previous  to 
1687,  when  a  warrant  for  its  restitution  was 
issued  by  James  VU.  of  Scotland  and  II.  of 
England.  It  fell  into  abeyance  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  James,  hut  was  restored  by  Anne  in 
1708,  and  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  orders 
of  the  British  empire.  The  warrant  of  1687 
confined  the  number  of  knights  to  12,  bedde 
the  sovereign;  but  since  Uay,  1827,  it  has  been 
permanently  extended  to  16.  It  was  formerly 
customary  to  admit  none  but  Scottish  peers 
into  the  order,  but  the  rule  is  not  now  strictly 
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olwerved.  The  principal  deeorationB  are  a 
gold  collar,  composed  of  16  thistles  interiaoed 
with  sprif^  of  me,  to  whicih  is  BOBpended  a 
mnall  image  of  St  Andrew  and  a  St  Andrew^a 

cross  of  surer,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  ^Is- 
^  BQrronnded  hj  the  motto  of  the  order 
(whioh  is  also  that  of  Seotiand) :  Jfmo  m$  W 
pune  laemit,  and  from  whScb  emanate  rihrer 
rays  forming  a  star. 

THOLUC^  Frodbioh  Auoubt,  D.D.,  a 
German  dirine  and  pulpit  orator,  bom  InBres* 
Ian,  March  80,  1799.  Descended  from  Tery 
hnmble  parentage,  he  first  learned  a  trade,  bnt 
by  the  assistance  of  friends  attended  the  gym- 
nasiom  of  hfe  native  oity  and  the  nniversity  of 
Berlin.  "When  he  left  college  he  delivered  a 
oology  on  Hohammedanism  as  eqoal  in  beanty 
and  merit  to  the  Ohristian  religion ;  bnt  dar- 
ing his  muversity  course  he  was  thoron^y 
converted  from  his  pantheism  and  scepticism 
under  the  iaflaenoe  of  tiie  lectnrea  at  Behleier' 
maoher  and  Keander,  and  more  espeda^  by 
personal  interoonrse  wit3i  Baron  Von  Kott- 
witz,  a  member  of  the  Moravian  brotherhood. 
In  1821  he  was  gradnated  as  licentiate  of  the- 
ology, and  began  to  deliver  lectures  as  Pm(z^ 
Soeent,  In  1824  he  was  appointed  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  oriental  literature,  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  De  Wette,  in  1826  made  a  liter- 
ary journey  to  Holland  and  England,  and  in 
1826  was  called  to  the  university  of  Halle  as 
ordinary  professor  of  theology,  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Knapp.  There  he  has  lived  and  labored 
ever  dnce,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  rest 
dence  at  Borne  in  1828-'9,  in  the  cwaoi^  of 
ohapl^  to  the  Pnudao  embassy.  He  is  also 
onivernty  chaplain  and  consistorial  oonncillor. 
He  had  at  first  to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  perse- 
cntlon  from  the  prevailing  rationalism  of  his 
colleagues,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  a  radical 
ehange,  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  Halle 
now  being  decidedly  evangelical.  Dr.Tholuck 
Is  perhaps  of  all  contemporary  German  divines 
the  most  fertile  author.  His  principal  works 
are  as  follows:  "Sin  and  Bedemption,  or  the 
Tme  Consecration  of  the  Sceptic"  (Berlin, 
182S,  many  times  reprinted ;  translated  into 
English  by  Ryland,  with  an  introduction  by 
John  Pye  Smith,  republished  in  Boston,  1856), 
in  oppOMtion  to  De  Wette's  "Theodore,  or  the 
Consecration  of  the  Sceptic"  (1826);  BUUhm- 

(1826),  a  collection  of  translations  frtmi  the  mys- 
ticpofltioftheEast;  "OommentaryontheE;^ 
tie  to  the  Romans"  (4th  ed.,  1842 ;  twice  tran»> 
lated  into  English),  the  first.ezegetieal  fi^t  of 
the  new  evangelical  theology;  "Oommentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  John"  (1826;  7th  ed.,  1857: 
translated  into  English  by  Eaufrnan,  1886,  and 
by  Dr.  0.  P.  Kranth,  Philadelphia,  1869),  less 
thorough  and  permanent,  but  more  |K)pnlar 
and  better  adapted  for  students,  than  his  other 
commentaries;  "Oommentary  on  the  Sermon 
on  the  Honnt"  (1838;  8d  ed.,  1844 :  translated 
into  English  by  B.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh, 
1860),  his  most  learned,  elaborate,  and  valn- 


aUe  exegetloal  production;  "Oommentary  on 
the  Hebrews"  (1886  ;  8d  ed.,  1850);  "(Tom- 
mwbUT  on  the  Psahos"  (1848;  translated 
into  English,  Philadelphia,  1860);  "The 
OredibOi^  of  the  Goapel  History"  (1687;  2d 
ed.,  188Q,  a  vindication  of  the  Ooq)e3s  amdnst 
the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss ;  and  **Hour8 
of  Christian  Devotion"  (8  vols.,  1840),  con- 
taining several  original  hymns.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  volnmea  of  sermons  sinee  1829, 
and  two  volnmes  of  "Miscellaneous  Essays" 
(1889).  He  is  now  (1862)  engaged  upon  a 
"  History  of  Rationalism."  Several  small  vol- 
umes have  ap^ieared  (1868,  '64,  and  '61)  on  the 
preparatory  history,  m  wmch  he  ^ves,  mostly 
from  manuscript  sources,  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  Lutheran  theology  and  Goman 
universi^life  during  the  17th  century. 

THOl^  Jahxs,  a  Seottidi  sculptor,  bom  in 
Aytahixe  In  1799,  died  in  Hew  York,  Ajn^l  17, 
1860.  He  was  brouj^t  up  to  ttte  true  of  a 
stone  cnttor,  and  fiirt  showed  his  talent  tat 
■onlptuTe  by  tiie  prodnotioit  of  s  hwd  of  Buna 
and  some  portrait  buata,  which  gained  him 
eondderablo  local  celebr^.  These  were  fol> 
lowed  by  his  well  known  group  of  "Tarn 
O'Shanter,"  oarved  out  of  the  common  gray 
stone  used  for  building  purposes.  Of  this 

rrap  and  that  of  "Old  Mortality,"  which 
now  dep(Hnted  in  the  Laurel  Hill  oemetery, 
near  Philadelphia,  he  was  employed  to  make 
many  duplicates,  and  both  works  were  widely 
exhibited  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  1886  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 

THOM,  WiLiiAM,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  in 
Aberdeen  in  1799,  died  in  Dundee  in  March, 
1860.  He  was  apprenti^  at  an  early  age  to 
a  weaver,  and  tiiroughout  Ufe  followed  that 
occupation,  dying  at  last  in  extreme  need.  Ha 
did  not  attempt  composition  until  near  the  age 
of  40,  and  his  earliest  strains  were  extorted  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  ^verty  and  by 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife.  Rimng  soon  after 
Into  some  celebrity,  he  was  brought  to  Lond(Hi, 
and  complimented  by  his  countrymen  with  a 
public  dinner.  Unfortunately  no  more  sub- 
stantial testimonial  followed  this  ovation,  la 
1844  appeared  his  "Rhymea  and  BeoollectionB 
<tf  a  ^ndloom  Weaw,"  which  met  with  but  a 
moderate  success. 

THOMAin)£B,  JoHAS  BDnoK,  a  Swedish 
theologian,  bom  in  the  province  of  Scania, 
June  16,  ITOSw  He  studied  theoloc^  at  tiw 
muversi^  of  Lund,  and  was  appdnted  in  1819 
teaohw  at  the  school  of  Earldiamm,  in  1881 
pastor  of  the  same  place,  in  1827  lecturer  on 
theoli^  at  tibe  theological  seminary  at  Lnnd, 
in  1838  professor  of  pastoral  thiH^ogy,  and  in 
1888  member  of  a  committee  for  drafting  « 
new  code  of  church  laws,  bi  1840  he  was 
elected  a  representative  of  the  oler^  in  the 
Swedish  diet,  in  which  he  soon  distrngouhed 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  of 
the  liberal  party.  In  1860  he  was  mode  pro- 
vost of  the  cathedral  of  Gotiunbui^  and  in 
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1856  UbIu^  Loud.  He  oommmeed  bis  lit- 
ervej  career  with  tra&Blations  firom  Shake- 
speare, of  the  "  Olonds"  of  Ariatophanes,  and 
of  Byron's  "Manfred"  (Upaal,  1826J.  His 
theolo^cal  works  comprise  "Hymns  of  the 
Ancient  Ohoroh"  (Stookhohn,  1626);  two  col- 
lections of  sermons  (MalmO,  1829,  and  Lund, 
1849);  "The  New  Testament"  (Orebro,  1885); 
and  a  "Catechism"  (Lund,  1888).  In  connec- 
tion with  Beuterdahl  (since  1856  archbishop 
of  npaaO'he  edited  from  1828  to  1832  a  T/u<h 
hgitts  QwartaUbrift,  of  which  in  1886  he  be- 
came the  sole  editor.  Li  1869  he  presided 
over  the  second  Scandinavian  church  diet  at 
Lund.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Scandinavian  pimiit  (vatora. 

THOUAB,  a  8.  W.  cotmtT  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Florida,  and  dramed  by  the  Ook- 
kokmwe  river  and  its  head  streams;  area,  920 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 10,767,  of  whom  6,245 
w»e  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  orodnctlons  in  1850  were  868,920 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  146,022  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  7,667  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
16  churches,  and  876  pupils  attending  pnblio 
schools.   Capital,  Thomasville. 

THOMAS,  Aktoink  LtoNAsn,  a  French  au- 
thor, bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  Oct.  1,  1782, 
died  at  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  Sept  17,  1785. 
He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  studied  law,  but 
early  became  a  professor  in  the  Beanvais  col- 
lege. In  1759  bis  poem  Ju^anoiUs  attraoted 
some  ftttention;  wUle  his  Slof^  d»  markhal 
eomU  d»  Sum  won  the  prize  of  eloquence  at 
the  French  academy.  The  same  distinction 
was  awarded  to  his  panegyrics  of  D'Aguesseau 
(1760),  Duguay-Trouin  (1761),  Sully  (1768), 
and  Descartes  (1765) ;  and  the  prize  of  poetiT' 
to  bis  Ode  tur  le  tanui  (1762).  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  ac^emy  in  1766,  and  in  1770 
read  before  it  his  Eloge  de  Marc-AuriU^  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece,  but  not  published  till 
1775.  His  JSmai  aur  U  caractir^  la  mcsun  et 
Peiprit  (2m  femme$  dam  tout  2m  n^2M  (1772) 
was  coldly  received,  but  was  translated  into 
sever^  languages.  His  most  important  work, 
at  once  historiotl  and  critical,  is  bis  &aai  aur  let 
Uoget  (1778).  His  complete  works  have  been 
pablisbed  twice  (7  vols.  Sro,}  Parisi  1602,  and 
6  Tola.  6vo.f  1826). 

THOMAS,  GHBiBTiAira  or  Sr.  See  Ohxu- 
TiARS  OF  St.  Thohas. 

THOMAS,  Fbbdkbio  Wnxiuc,  an  American 
author,  bora  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  Oct.  25, 1808. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  removed 
to  Qncinaati.  He  is  the  author  of  novels 
entitled  "  Olinton  Bradshaw"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
PhOadelpbia,  1886),  "East  and  West"  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1886).  and  "Howard 
Pinckney"  (1840);  of  "John  Randolph  of 
Boanoke,  and  other  Sketches  of  Character" 
(12mo.,  FhOadel^iia,  1668),  He  has  also 
puUished  a  poem  entitled  "The  Emigrant^ 
(Oindnnati  1888),  and  "The  Beechen  Tree 
and  other  Poems'^  (Kew  York,  1844). 


THOlCASJauAB,  LL.D.,  an  Amerloan  iirint- 
er,  bora  in  Boston  in  1749,  £ed  in  Worcester, 
Hass.^  "^I^  ^)  1881.  Having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  11  years,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  printer  in  Kewburyport  in  1767.  In 
1770  he  removed  to  Boston  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  "Massachusetts  Spy," 
in  which  he  attacked  with  groat  boldness  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  British  government 
toward  the  colomes.  In  1771  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son ordered  him  to  appear  before  the  council 
in  consequence  of  an  article  in  his  paper;  he 
refosed  to  go,  and  the  attomey-general  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  obtain  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  him  from  the  grand  jury;  the 
goveraor  then  directed  that  officer  to  file  an 
information  against  him,  hut  sneh  re^staoce 
was  made  to  ttie  measure  that  it  was  drmiped. 
In  1776  Mr.  Thomas  took  an  active  part  m  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  on  May  8  com- 
menced issuing  his  paper  from  Worcester,  to 
which  town  be  had  removed.  In  1788  be 
opened  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  under  the  firm 
Of  Thomas  and  Andrews,  and  soon  after  estab- 
lished branohes  of  his  publishing  business  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  though  he 
continued  to  make  Worcester  his  residence.  In 
1791  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  folio, 
and  subsequently  issued  nmnerous  editions  of^ 
smaller  size.  For  many  years  most  of  the 
school  books  of  the  country  were  printed  and 
published  hy  him.  In  1610  he  published  his 
"HistoiT  of  Printing  in  America"  ('2  vds. 
Svo.).  llie  American  antiquarian  society  of 
Worcester  was  founded  through  his  efforts  in 
1812,  and  liberally  endowed  by  him.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  XIi.D.  from  Alleghai^ 
coUege,  Penn.,  for  his  services  to  literature. 

THOMAS,  Saixt,  also  called  Didymus,  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  Both  names,  the  He- 
brew Thomas  (Th'om)  and  the  Greek  Didymus, 
denote  a  twin.  Oif  the  history  of  Thomas  very 
little  is  known,  as  he  is  but  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  When  Jesus  after  his  cmci- 
flxion  appeared  to  his  distiples,  Thomas  was 
not  present,  and  he  refused  to  believe  the  oo- 
carrenoe  nntU  he  himself  saw  and  touched  Je- 
sus. As  to  the  scene  of  his  apostolical  labors, 
the  statements  of  the  eoeledastical  writers  of 
&e  first  centuries  do  not  uree;  according  to 
some  it  was  Parthia,  aocordmg  to  others  E^pt 
and  Ethiopia,  and  according  to  others  loSia, 
where  the  Portoguese  in  the  15th  century  as- 
serted that  they  had  found  his  body.  An 
ancient  sect  of  Christians  (Christians  of  St 
Thomas),  who  in  the  8th  century  were  numer- 
ons  in  Persia  and 'still  survive  in  India,  clium 
St  Thomas  as  their  founder ;  but  many  theo- 
logians consider  the  account  of  the  labors  of 
St.  Thomas  in  India  as  having  been  invented 
by  the  ManichsQans,  and  as  early  as  the  6th 
century  the  Thomas  of  India  was  regarded  by 
Theodoret  as  a  disciple  of  Manes.  To  the  apos- 
tie  Thomas  an  Mangelium  Itffantia  CkriHi 

glao  caUed  &<m^lium  teewtaum  Thomam) 
ascribed,  which  pretends  to  fill  np  the  gaps 
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left  br  the  oanociofil  Gospels  in  the  time  from 
the  oDildhood  of  Jesns  tmtil  his  public  ap- 
pearance ;  bat  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
apocrTpbal.  (See  Thilo,  Acta  Thoma  ApottoU, 
Leipfflo,  1828.)  St.  Thomas  is  commemorated 
in  the  Roman  Oatholio  church  on  Dec.  21 ;  in 
the  Greek  chnrch  on  the  first  Sonday  of  her 
diar^  Tear,  irhich  begins  with  Easter  (hence 
called  Thomas  Son^m.  He  i»  often  repre- 
sented in  piotoreawTUi  a  Bqaare  and  rale  or 
with  a  measare,  beeanse  he  would  not  beHero 
nnless  after  examining  for  himseH  or  beoanse, 
according  to  a  legend^  he  bnUt  a  palaoe  for  the 
Indian  kmg  Gondohar. 

THOIL^  A  KEHPI8.  See  ^hpis. 

THOMAS  AQUINAS.   See  AgmiTAS. 

THOMASnJS  (Thoiub),  Obbibtiak,  a  Ger- 
man philosopher  and  oritio,  bom  in  Leipsio, 
Jan.  13, 1666,  died  in  Halle,  Sept.  28, 1728.  He 
was  ednoated  by  his  father,  the  rector  of  the 
celebrated  UTtomaM^uU,  and  from  1676  to  1679 
studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Betnming 
to  Leipsio  in  1679,  he  nndertook  a  coarse  of 
lectures  at  the  nniversity,  and  in  1687  he  began 
to  lecture  in  the  German  instead  of  the  Lfran 
language.  IniesShepubUshedhisprwramme 
in  Gemum,  and  oommcoioed  a  montb]^  sheet, 
which  he  edited  until  1690,  under  the  title  ot 
Mvim&thige,  la$tige  vnd  ffmtthqfle^jedo^  ver- 
wur^ft-  vnd  guetemAttige  Oedaaucen,  cder  Mo- 
naUgwprdehe  ^ber  all^Jumd,  wmehmliek  a&«r 
neue  Sileher,  which  gave  him  great  influence 
in  Germany.  The  persecution  of  his  enemies 
fintdly  forced  him  to  flee  from  Leipsio.  He  first 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Frederic  HI.,  elector  of  Brandenborg,  after- 
ward King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia.  He  subse- 
quently began  the  dehTery  of  lectures  at  Halle, 
and  his  saccess  induced  the  elector  in  1694  to 
found  the  uniTertity  of  Halle.  In  1709  he  re- 
fused an  invitation  to  become  professor  Ju- 
riqimdoiee  in  Lectio,  and  in  1710  was  made 
rector  of  the  ^lle  unmtrity,  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  ofjnrlsprudenoe.  Thomaslos  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  his  times.  It  was  prind* 
pally  by  his  exertions  that  trials  for  wit^craft 
and  torture  were  abolished  in  Germany.  Ba 
wrote  a  lai^  number  of  works,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Qexhiehte  dor  WeU' 
hett  vnd  ThorhHt  (8to.,  Halle,  1698),  and  F«r> 
i^nftige  vnd  oAruflieA^  aber  ntcAf  »eh»in~ 
JieUige  Qedanlcm  vnd  Brwnenmgm  4ber  al- 
UrTiand,  mterUtme,  gemuehUf  philo$ophi$eh8, 
vnd  jurittisehs  ffSndel  (8  vols.,  1738-'6).  His 
life  was  written  by  Laden  under  the  title  of 
Christian  ThomoMitu  nach  teinm  ScMchalm 
vnd  Sehr\ftm  (Berlin,  1606). 

THOMASTON,  a  town  and  port  of  Knox 
00.,  Ve.,  on  St.  George  rivo)  a^Jtnning  the 
dty  of  BooUand,  Iff  m.  fhnu  the  coast,  and  80 
in.  E,  K.  E.  from  Portland:  pop.  in  1660^ 
3,728 ;  in  1860, 8,481.   The  state  prison 

is  situated  here,  and  extensiTe  granite  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood  are  worked  by  convict 
labor.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  ragaged  in 
manufacturing  and  exporting  lime  «a&  m  ship 


building.  About  800,000  casks  of  lime  an 
made  annually.  The  registered  shipping  of 
the  port  is  now  (1862)  about  60,000  tons. 
There  are  2  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$100,000,  S  public  libraries,  2  insoranoe  offices, 
an 'academy,  a  sodety  of  natural  history,  an 
iron  foundery,  a  steam  mill,  and  6  churches. 

THOMISTS.  See  Aquihab. 

THOMPSON,  Augustus  Ohablss,  D.D.,  an 
American  de^^man,  b<«n  in  Goshen,  Oonn., 
April  80,  1819.  He  entered  Yale  college  in 
1882,  but  frmn  Uie  failure  of  his  hMlth  quitted 
it  bcobre  completing  his  coUegiate  course.  In 
1888  he  competed  nis  studies  at  the  Oongre- 
gational  theological  seminary  at  East  WindsOT 
Hill,  Oonn.,  subsequmtly  visited  Enrope  and 
spent  a  year  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in 
July,  1842,  became  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congre- 
gational churdi,  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  still 
remains.  In  1864-*6  he  accompanied  tiie  Bev. 
Dr.  Anderson  as  a  deputation  to  tiie  missions 
of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for 
foreign  missionB  in  India.  He  has  published 
the  fulowing  works:  "Songs  in  the  Night" 
CBoston,  1846 ;  several  times  reprinted) ;  "  The 
Lambs  fed,"  which  has  been  translated  Into 
the  MaTiratte  langnsgei  "TheToungHwtyrs;" 
"Last  Hours,  or  Words  and  Acts  (tf  the  Dy- 
ing"-(1861) :  "  The  Poor  Widow,  a  Memorial  of 
Mrs.  Anna  F..  Waters"  <1864;  translated  into 
Tamil) ;  The  Better  Land,  or  Belierer's  Jour- 
ney and  Future  Home"  (1866) ;  "  The  Yoke 
hi  Youth,  a  Memorial  of  H.  M.  Hill"  (1866); 

Gathered  lilies,  or  Little  Children  in  Heav- 
en" (1868);  "Feeding  the  Lambs"  (1869):  and 
*' Morning  Hours  in  Patmos"  (I860). 

THOllPSON,  BsNJAimr.   See  Suiifobd. 

THOMPSON,  DAmai,  Pikeob,  an  American 
novelist,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 
1796.  In  his  childhood  his  pfffento  emigrated 
to  Berlin,  Vt.,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebory  ooU^  in  1820.  He  ^rward  taught 
as  printe  tutor  for  several  years  in  the  vicm- 
c£  Alexandria,  Va.,  stodying  Uw  meanp- 
whOe,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  buin  Yirginia. 
About  1866  he  returned  to  Vermont  and  open- 
ed a  law  office  in  Hontpeliw,  where  he  still 
resides  (1862),  and  whore  he  has  at  different 
times  held  the  offices  of  register  of  probate, 
clerk  of  the  legislatare,  compiler  of  the  stat- 
utes, judge  of  probate,  clerk  of  the  coun^ 
and  of  the  supreme  court,  and  secretary  of 
state.  His  first  published  work,  "MayMu- 
tin,  or  the  Money  Diners"  (1885),  gained  a 
prize  ofiered  by  the  "  New  E^^land  Galaxy," 
and  has  been  many  times  reprinted  in  bof^ 
form.  His  other  works  are:  "The  Green 
Moontun  Boys"  (Montpdier,  1840 ;  suhse- , 
ouentiy  republished  in  Boston) ;  "  Lod^e  Ams- 
aoi,"  a  graphic  picture  of  the  New  England 
dismct  sobod  as  ft  was  ^oston,  1847) ;  "Lucy 
Hosmer"  (1848) ;  "  The  Baiters,  or  the  Tory^s 
Daughter"  (1860);  and  "Gant  Guriey,  or  the 
Trappers  of  Lake  Umbagog"  (1667). 

itiOMFSON,  Jaoqb,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Oaswell  eo.»  N.  0.,  Hj^  16, 1810.  In 
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hi«  jooth  he  practised  law  In  IfSnlBBippi,  vHch 
state  he  represented  in  the  lover  house  of  con- 
gren  from.  188B  to  1861,  advocating  the  repa- 
diation  hj  ICarisrippi  of  a  portion  of  the  state 
bonds,  and  oppofling  the  compromise  of  1860 
as  not  oonceding  enough  to  the  South.  On  the 
inangnration  of  President  Bnohanan  (1867)  he 
be(ume  secretary-  of  the  interior.  la  Dec  I860, 
wbdle  still  holding  that  office,  he  was  appointed 
hj  tbo  legislature  of  MssisBippi  a  coDunissioner 
in  bc^iJf  of  that  state  to  ur^e  upon  North  Oaror 
lina  the  adoption  of  an  ordioanoe  of  aeoession; 
and  on  Jan.  7  sucoeediog,  he  resigned  his  seo- 
retarTship  on  the  ground  that  the  president, 
hj  attempUug  to  send  reenforoementa  to  the 
federal  troops  la  Charleston  harbor,  had  vio- 
lated a  distinct  understanding  entered  into  witb 
the  cabinet  He  participated  in  the  sabeeqnent 
rerolatlimarr  moTemente  of  the  seceded  states 
and  in  Hot.  1861  ms  elected  governor  of  Hi»> 
dsmppi,  which  he  still  is  (Ma^,  1808). 

THOlfPSOK,  JoBV  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  28,  1828.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Virginia, 
Btndied  law  in  the  office  of  James  A.  Seddon, 
and  subsequently  in  the  law  school  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  la  1846  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1847  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  tiiie 
"  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  pabUshed  at 
Biohmond,  Va.,  retaining  thtU^  podtion  for 
many  years,  and  to  that  periodical  made  many 
eottto'ibutions.'  Beside  these,  he  has  delivered 
numerous  addresses  at  ooUeges,  and  several 
lectures,  and  fttmished  many  articles  tm  lituv 
ary  Journals  In  the  Korth  and  South. 

THOMFSOK;  JosBPH  Fasbibh,  DJ>.,  an 
AmerioBB  olerrrman,  bom  in  PhihuEdpfaia, 
Ang.  7, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  col- 
lege in  18S8,  studied  lJieol<^  at  Andover  and 
New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Ohiq)el  street  Congregational  church.  New 
Haven,  in  Nov.  1840.  In  April,  1846,  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  having  accepted  the 
ehai^  of  the  Broadway  Tabemaole  chnrch, 
which  he  still  retains  (1863).  While  at  New 
Haven,  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  origiuar 
tors  of  the  "  New  En^ander,"  a  Congregational 
quarterly  review,  and  has  contxlbuted  nearly 
40  articles  to  It,  many  of  them  on  denomina- 
tional topics.  He  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
en  of  the  Independent"  newrai^ter.  In 
1863  he  (»i^natea  the  plan  of  the  Albanr 
OongregaMonaUst  convennon,  wlueh  gave  a 
unity  and  organfo  life  to  that  denominataon 
which  it  bad  not  previondy  possessed.  He  is 
also  a  manager  of  ue  American  Congregational 
union,  and  of  the  American  home  misdcmarT 
society.  In  1862  he  sailed  for  Europe  and 
the  East,  and  was  absent  about  two  years,  ex- 
ploring Palestine,  Ht.  Sinu,  Egypt,  and  other 
oriental  countries;  and  he  has  sinoe  devoted 
much  time  to  oriental  stndies,  especially  Egyp- 
tology, the  results  of  which  have  appeared  in 
his  contributions  to  the  "  North  Amerioan  Be- 
view,"  the  "  BibUotheoa  Sam,"  the  "  Journal 
of  tfa^  American  GeognqdiiQal  and  Statistloal 


Boelefy,"  Smith's  "DiotioaanAf  BtbtiodOe. 
ogri^my  and  Antiquities,"  and  the  revind  «£• 
tion  of  Sitto's  "  Cyoloprndia  of  Biblical  liter 
atore.**  Hamrdoniversity  conferred  s^hiiB 
tiie  degree  of  D  J),  in  1866.  Beside  munotnt 
sermons,  addresses,  and  occaoonal  pamphleta. 
Dr.  Thompson  has  published:  "Kemoir  m 
Timothy  Dwight"  (New  Haven,  1844);  "Lm- 
tures  to  Young  Men'' (New  York,  1846) Hints 
toEmployers'^(1847) ;  "Memmr  of  David  Hale" 
(1860) ;  Foster  on  Misnons,  with  a  Prelimt 
naiy  Essay"  (1660); "  Stray  Meditations"  (1862; 
rev^wd  ed.  entitled  "The  Believer's Eeftge," 
1857);  "The  Invaluable  Possemion"  (1868); 
"Egypt,  Past  and  Present"  (Boston,  I89f^; 
"The  Early  "Witnesses"  (1867);  "Memoir  of 
Bev.  David  T.  Stoddard"  (New  York,  1868); 
"The  Christiaa  Graces"  (1869);  and  "Lm 
and  Penalty"  aSM). 

THOMSON,  BoBm  AjroHoa,  an  EogM 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Doritam  ia 
1831.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and, 
after  b^ng  attached  for  some  time  to  the  ob- 
servatory  of  Durham,  entered  holy  orders,  wu 
^}pointed  curate  of  Lcmth,  and  in  1854  of  Bio- 
brooke,  lincolnshire,  and  ia  now  master  of  tli« 
hospitid  of  St.  Mary  the  Viivin  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  In  1849  he  published  some  sebo- 
aomioal  observations  at  the  expense  of  the  nni- 
Tersity  of  Durham ;  in  1858  a  volume  of  m- 
mons ;  in  1866  "  Christian  Theism,"  wbid 
took  the  Burnett  prize  of  £1,800 ;  and  in  1B67 
"Frinciplee  of  Natural  Theology." 

THOMPSON,  Thoius  FsKBonT,  an  Eng- 
lish author  and  political  reformer,  bom  in  Hwl 
in  1788.  In  1808  he  entered  the  navTasnid- 
shipman,  and  in  1806  went  into  the  inny  ii 
second  lieutenant.  In  1808,  through  the  iofls* 
enoe  of  WUberforoe,  he  waa  made  governor  «f 
Sierra  Leone.  One  of  his  first  acts  wss  to 
«ue  a  proclamation  for  the  suppresdon  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  colony ;  and  the  oppoation 
ndsed  agunst  him  by  the  slave  traders  oanaed 
his  recfdl  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  arriving  in 
England  in  1810  he  returned  to  the  arinj, 
served  in  the  peninsular  campaigns  of  1613  sod 
1814,  and  afterward  in  the  ^idaree  campaign 
in  India.  In  1819,  having  learned  Arabio,  lie 
Accompanied  Sir  William  Keir  Grant  in  ex* 
pedition  up  the  Persian  gulf|  and  assisted  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  wuh  the  Arab  tribes, 
by  wUoh  the  dave  trade  was  declared  fara^- 
m  1864  he  waa  made  m^jor-generaL  la  1614 
he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Okh  Constitadon." 
He  was  aae  of  the  contributors  to  the  '*  Veit- 
minster  Beview"  on  its  establishment  in  18M, 
and  S  years  sfterward  became  Joint  proprietor, 
writing  for  it  constwtiy  until  1886,  and  treat- 
ing among  other  thiuM  of  free  tra4e,  slavery, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  disabilities,  pn^rty  tax, 
and  other  reform  questions  of  the  day;  Ms 
**Com  Law  Catechism,"  which  appeu«d  in 
1827,  was  the  most  effective  attack  which  Uie 
protectionist  system  of  commercial  policy  re- 
ceived. In  1886  he  was  elected  to«uie  house 
of  oonunoDB  frrai  Hull,  was  not  zetanud  in  tba 
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general  eleotion  of  1887,  bat  sat  afterward  iat 
Bradford  in  Torkatiire,  and  was  elected  again 
in  1867.  A  aelection  from  bis  misoellaneoos 
writings  was  pnbliahed  in  16^  m  6  Tolomea. 

THOKPSON,  Waddt,  an  American  Iaw7er 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Plokauyille,  Pendletoa 
diatriot,  S.  Sept.  6,  irgS.  Hewas  graduated 
at  the  Sonth  Oar6Iina  ooUege,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Deo.  1819,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  tbe  head  of  his  profesalon.  In  1826  be 
was  elected  to  tbe  state  l^islatare,  where  be 
continued  to  serve  till  bia  election  hj  tbe  legisl&- 
tore  in  1820  as  st^ttor  of  the  western  oirooit. 
When  tbe  militia  of  tbe  state  was  reorganized, 
on  the  unlliflcstion  excitement,  be  was  elected 
by  tbe  legislature  brigadier-general.  In  1886 
be  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress, 
and  served  8  terms,  taking  an  active  part  as  a 
whig  in  all  the  great  debates  of  that  body. 
When  Mr.  Oalhoun,  who  lived  in  bis  district, 
went  orer  to  the  demooraldo  party,  all  the 
whig  members  from  the  state  did  tiie  same 
viKapt  Mr.  Thon^flon.  This  mipo^tioa  to 
ICr.  Oalhonn  led  to  a  most  exdnng  oanTass 
at  the  ensuing  election  in  Soatii  Oarolinaj  in 
which  Kr.  Oalhoun  took  tbe  stamp  against 
Gen.  Thompson,  who  however  was  reUieeted 
by  more  thut  1,000  majority.  As  soon  as  tiie 
Section  nvaa  over,  Gen.  Thompson  annonnoed 
his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life 
and  devote  himself  to  bia  professional  and 
private  pursuits.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Mexico  by  President  Tyler.  During 
the  period  of  his  misuon,  be  made  two  Impor- 
tant tre&ties,  and  procured  the  liberation  of 
more  than  200  Texan  prisimm,  many  of  whom 
were  sent  home  at  Us  own  charge.  On  bis 
Tatnm  home  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Bem- 
fiiUsoeacea  ot  Mezhw,"  whudi  passed  throng 
aeveral  editions.  G«ni.  Thompson  Is  an  ezten- 
An  and  snooesstfhl  ootton  planter  In  Florida, 
hnt  resides  at  his  home,  near  Greenville,  B.  0. 

THOMPSON,  WiLUAH,  a  British  naturalisb, 
bmn  in  Bel&st  Nov.  2, 1806,  died  in  Londoa 
in  Jan.  1852.  He.waa  educated  for  a  conuner- 
eial  life,  in  1821  was  apprenticed  to  a  linen 
merchant  of  Bel&st,  and  in  1832  save  up  busi- 
ness and  began  tbe  study  of  animals  and  plants, 
bat  espeoiwiy  of  birds.  To  the  *'  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoolo^oal  Society"  of  London  be  con- 
tributed nmnerons  piqiers  on  tbe  natural  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  In  1810  be  prepared  for  the 
fir^dsh  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence a  "  Report  on  the  Fanna  of  Ireland,  Dl- 
vidon  Vertobiata."  In  1841  he  aoocmipanied 
ttafymm  Fwbes  on  a  tour  to  the  Giedan  ar- 
obipelago;  from  1841  to  1848  contributed  fre- 
qnentiy  to  the  "Annals  of  Natoral  History;" 
and  in  1848  read  to  the  British  association, 
wliioh  met  at  Oork,  a  further  report  on  the  in- 
vertebrate &Dna  of  Ireland.  Of  bis  great  work 
on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Ireland,"  the  first 
8  volumes,  devoted  to  birds,  appeared  in  184d- 
'51 ;  but  he  died  before  finishing  it  In  1856 
the  4th  volume  was  pnblisbed,  with  a  biogra- 
phy of  the  author,  e£ted  by  Frot  Didder 


THOMPSON,  ZAJMOf  an  Amerioaa  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Bridgewater,  Vt.,  in  1796,  died  in 
Burlington.  Yt.,  Jan.  19,  1856.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  nniverdty  of  Vermont  in  1828, 
and  in  1824  published  the  fir^  edition  of  his 
"Gazetteer  of  Tennont"  For  several  yean 
subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
in  1836  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prote^ 
tant  £pisc<^al  choroh,  but  preacdied  only  oeca> 
sionally.  hi  1842  be  pubhsbed  the  "  Natural, 
Civil,  and  Political  History  of  Vermont,  and  of 
its  variooa  Institutions,"  followed  by  a  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  his  "  Gazetteer."  He  was 
soon  afterward  appointed  professor  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry  in  tbe  university  of  Ver* 
mont,  whidi  office  he  filled  till  1858.  He  ao- 
cumulated  at  BurUugton  a  very  complete  cabinet 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  state,  whidti  at  his 
death  passed  into  the  possession  of  tbe  nniver- 
aty.  In  1661  be  visited  Great  Britain  as  a 
comnussionw  from  Vermont  to  tbe  exhibition 
of  the  industry  of  all  nations ;  and  a  colleotion 
of  American  woo^  dasrifled  aeoordi^g  to 
th«r  nseM  properties,  which  he  exbibitod,  at- 
tracted muim  attention  and  reedved  the  mat 
bronze  medal  of  the  exhibition.  In  1868  jno£ 
Thompson  was  appointed  state  naturalist,  and 
directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing its  physical  geography,  eeology,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  and  general  zoology,  upon  which 
be  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Be- 
side the  works  mentioned,  he  published  several 
school  books  and  smaJl  treatises,  and  in  1853  on 
appendix  to  his  "Natural  History  of  Vermont." 

THOMS,  WiixiAif  JoBH,  an  English  anli- 
quiuy,  bom  in  Westminster,  Nov.  16,  1808. 
He  was  originally  placed  in  the  secretary's  of- 
fice at  Chelsea  hospital,  was  for  some  years 
derk  of  printed  papers  in  the  bouse  of  loi^ds, 
and  in  1602  was  apiKilnted  anb-libr^an  that 
house.  He  wrote  for  various  periodicals,  but 
his  first  separate  publication  was  "A  Collection 
of  early  Prose  Bomances"  (3  vols.,  1828).  This 
was  fdlowed  by  **  Lays  and  Legends  of  Vari- 
ous Nations"  (1884)  and  "  Book  of  the  Court" 
(1888) ;  he  was  also  editor  of  "Anecdotes  and 
Traditions"  (1888)  and  "Caiton's  Reynard 
the  Fox"  (1844).  Hie  reputation  rests  princi- 
pally on  the  establishment  of  tbe  "  Notes  and 
Queries,"  in  tbe  editing  of  which  he  has  l}een 
assisted  by  a  large  oircTe  of  friends. 

THOMSON,  Anthont  Todd,  a  British  phy- 
sician, bom  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  7,  1778,  died 
at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  July  8,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
studied  medicine,  attending  the  lectures  of 
Mnnro,  Black,  Gregory,  and  Dngald  Steward 
In  1798  became  a  membOT  <^  the  speonlaitive 
socie^  and  was  intimately  assodated  with  Jef- 
frey, Brougham,  Homer,  Lord  Oockbnm,  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  in  1799  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  medical  sodet?,  and  in  1800  settled 
in  London  as  a  general  practitioner.  His  con- 
tributions to  medical  and  botuucal  science 
were  very  extensive  and  valuable.  In  1826  ho 
became  a  member  of  the  royal  ooUoge  of  ^ly- 
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Bioiana,  and  in  1828  professor  of  materia  med- 
ica  in  London  Tmiyersity,  now  University  col- 
lege. In  1832  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
medical  jnrispnidence,  which  position  he  held 
till  his  death.  His  works  were  ezteoslTe  and 
TaloaMe.  Of  "  The  London  Dispensatory" 
(8to.,  1811),  10  editions  were  pablished  during 
his  life,  and  it  was  translated  Into  several  of 
the  Eoropeaa  langaages;  hU  "Elements 
Materia  Medica"  (8vo.,  1883)  was  freqnently 
repnbUshed  in  En^and  and  America. — Mm.  A. 
T.  Tiroifaoir,  wife  of  the  preceding,  has  pnb- 
lished  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIIL" 
(3  Tols.  8to.,  London,  1826) ;  "  Memoirs  of 
Sarah,  Dachess  of  Marlborongh,  and  of  the 
Coart  of  Qaeen  Anne"  (2  vols.  8to.,  1889) ; 
"Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites  of  1710  and  1745" 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  1846) ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Vis- 
oonntess  Sondon,"  &o.  (2  vols.  870.,  1847); 
"Becollectiona  of  literary  Oharaotera  and  Cel- 
ebrated Places"  (8  vols.  Svo.,  1668);  and  9  or 
10  novels. 

THOMSON,  Ohablks,  an  American  patriot, 
born  in  Ireland  in  Nov.  1729,  died  in  Lower 
Merion,  near  Philadelphia,  in  16S4,  He  osme 
to  America  at  the  tab  of  11,  was  edooated  in 
Murland,  twght  a  inends'  academy  in 
delphia,  and  afterward  went  into  bnnnesB  in 
that  city.  EVom  the  beginning  he  was  ardently 
devoted  to  the  canse  of  the  oolonies,  and  in 
1774,  npon  the  assembling  of  the  continental 
congress,  was  elected  its  aeoretaty.  John 
Adams  speaks  of  him  in  his  *'  Diary"  at  that 
time  as  "  the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the 
life  of  the  caase  of  liberty.*'  He  remamed  sec- 
retary nntil  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  chosen 
to  inform  Washington  of  his  nomination  to  the 
presidency.  He  afterward  retired  entirely  from 
pnblic  life,  and  occupied  his  later  years  in  a 
translation  of  the  Septaaf^t,  which,  was  pab- 
lished in  4  vols,  in  1608. 

THOMSON,  Edwabd,  D.D.,  an  Amerioaa 
clei^yman,  bom  at  Portsea,  England,  in  X810. 
He  came  to  America  in  1619,  attended  medical 
leotnres  in  Philadelphia  and  CKndnnati,  and 
entered  npon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
1629.  In  16S2  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Metliodist  Episcopal  choroh,  and  was  stationed 
sncoemTely  at  Norwalk,  Bandosky,  Cincinnati, 
Wooster,  and  Detroit.   In  1838  he  was  chosen 

Ereddent  of  the  Norwalk  seminary,  which  post 
e  occnpied  for  6  years,  when  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in 
tiie  university  of  Michigan,  and  edited  the 
'l/adies'  Repository"  nntil  called  to  the  podtion 
of  prewdent  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  nmversity. 
At  the  general  conference  in  1860  he  was 
elected  editor  of  the  *'  Christian  Advocate  and 
Jonmal,"  New  Tork. 

THOMSON,  Jahes,  a  British  poet,  born  in 
Ednam,  Boxburghsbire,  Scotland,  Sept.  11, 1700, 
died  at  Eew  Lane,  near  Bichmond,  Ang.  87. 
1748.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
behig  destined  for  the  church  was  s^t  in  his 
18th  year  to  the  nniversity  of  Edlnborghf 
-where  he  passed  6  7«ars,  the  last  4  of  wmoh 


were  devoted  to  theol(^cal  studies.  In  1734 
he  left  Edinburgh  to  push  his  fortunes  in  Lon- 
don, and  for  several  months  dischaiged  the 
duties  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lc>rd  Binning, 
Previoos  to  this  time  he  had  given  indications 
of  poetic  talent,  and  a  fragment  of  blank 
verse,  written  at  the  age  of  ,14  and  first  pnb- 
Hshed  in  a  life  of  the  poet  Toj  Allan  Oimnii^ 
ham  in  1841,  possesseB  waai&niAa  merit  as  a 
boyish  effiuioo.  He  now  wet  about  the  oom- 
pcmtion  of  a  mcure  elaborate  work,  and,  en- 
couraged by  his  college  friend  Mallet,  pub- 
lished in  March,  1736,  his  blank  verse  poem 
of  "Winter,"  for  tJie  oopyr^ht  of  whitm  he 
received  8  guineas.  It  attracted  so  mnoh  at- 
tention that  a  ad  and  a  8d  edition  were  called 
for  in  the  same  year.  In  1727  appeared 
"Summer,"  followed  by  "Britannia"  and  a 
"Poem  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;"  in  1728  "Spring;"  and  in  1780  he 
published  "The  Seasons^"  completed  by  the 
addition  of  "  Autumn,"  m  a  4to.  volume,  of 
which  454  copies  were  subscribed  for  at  a 
guinea  each.  Pope,  to  whom  the  anther  had 
been  introdnoed  by  Mallet,  took  8  eopies. 
In  1739  he  also  prodnoed  "Sopbonisba,"  a 
tragedy,  acted  witli  moderate  Boooess  at  Dnur 
Lane.  In  ITBI  he  virited  the  continent  as 
travelling  tntor  of  the  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Talbot,  afterward  lord  chancellor,  and  npon 
his  return  to  England  in  tiie  succeeding  year 
commenced  an  elaborate  poem  in  6  parts  vpoa. 
"Liberty,"  which  appeared  in  1785-'6.  He 
regarded  it  as  the  best  of  his  productions,  but, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  h&s  observed,  "  Liberty  called 
in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises 
and  reward  her  encomiast;  none  of  Thom- 
son's performances  were  so  little  regarded." 
It  was  abridged  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  oolleot- 
ing  the  author's  works  for  pnblioation,  and  in 
that  condition  it  still  appeara.  He  had  mean- 
while been  placed  in  eaaj  irircnmstanoea  by 
the  appointment  of  secretary  of  bri^  ia  we 
court  of  chancery,  bestowed  vptm  him  1^  Laid 
Talbot;  bnt  npon  the  death  w  the  chsnoellor 
in  1737,.  his  sncoeseor,  Lord  Hardwicke,  after 
waiting  for  some  time  for  Thomson  to  make  a 
formal  ^plication  for  t^e  plaoe,  bestowed  it 
npon  anotlier.  He  was  however  soon  after  in- 
troduced to  tiie  prince  of  Wales,  thm  emolons 
of  the  reputation  of  a  patron  of  literatnre,  and 
received  from  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year. 
He  now  resumed  his  dramatic  labors,  and  pro- 
duced his  "Agamemnon"  (1788),  which,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  Pope  and  the  acting 
of  Quin,  both  warm  friends  of  the  poet,  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  damned  on  the  first  ni^t 
of  tiie  parformance.  It  was  followed  oy 
"Edward  ai^  Seanora,"  the  representation 
of  which  on  the  stage  was  prohilnted  under 
the  operation  oi  the  act  for  lioennng  dramatio 
performances;  by  tlie  masque  of  "Alfred," 
written  in  coii(fnnction  with  Mallet,  and  which 
contains  the  celebrated  song  and  ohoma,  "  Bole 
Britannia,"  set  to  mnsio  by  Dr.  Ame ;  and  by 
"Tancred  and  Bigianmnda,"  pwlbnned  with 
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mooefl8atI>nu7lAneinl74fi.  About  thigttow 
be  was  raised  to  oomparatiTe  ojralenoe  hy  hia 
appointment,  through  the  influence  of  Ljttel- 
ton,  to  the  office  of  snrrejor-gcmeral  of  the 
Leewud  islands,  the  duties  of  which  were  dia- 
oharged  bj  a  depntTj^while  the  clear  emolu- 
ments amonoted  to  £800  a  year ;  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  was  pawed  in  eaee  and  tran- 

Jnlllity  at  an  el«nmt  retreat  at  Sew  Lane. 
II 1748  appeared  the  "  OasUe  of  Indolence,"  a 
poem  in  uie  SpouerlaD  stanza,  on  wfaioh  he 
bad  labored  for  many  years,  aiid  which  is  ee- 
teemed  the  most  finished  and  poetioal  of  his 
lai^er  works.  He  died  soon  after  of  a  fever 
reenhhig  from  ezpoeore  in  the  nisht  air.  His 
posthumons  play  of  "  Ooriolanns"  was  sobse* 
qoenUy  performed  at  OoTent  Garden,  and  the 
profits,  after  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  were 
remitted  to  his  sisters. — ^Thomson  was  a  man 
of  gross  appearance  and  exoeediogly  indolent 
disporition,  and  was  unwavering  In  his  attach- 
ment to  his  ft-iends.  Lord  I^yttelton  has  pro- 
Bomioed  the  best  enlosr  nptn  him  in  hia  pro- 
logue to  "  Ooriolanns,"  in  whioh  it  is  aatd  that 
Ids  works  cmtained  "  no  Hne  wbidi,  dying,  he 
oonld  wish  to  blot"  The  Seasona"  hare  pre- 
serred  their  popolarity  to  Uie  present  lime,  and 
are  freonently  republished. 

THOJISON,  Thomas,  a  British  chemist,  bom 
in  Orieff,  Perthshire,  April  12, 1778,  died  July 
fi,  18S2.  He  was  edooated  at  the  nnirersi^  of 
9t.  Andrew's  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1790 
became  connected  wiUi  the  Enoyclopesdia 
Britannica,"  and  the  chemical  articles  fhraished 
by  hini  to  that  work  were  the  basis  of  his 
"Byetem  of  Ohemistry"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1803). 
He  began  to  lecture  on  chemistry  at  Edlnbnigh 
in  1800,  was  the  first  to  suj^est  the  use  of  ohem- 
ioal  symbols,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  eluci- 
date the  attmiio  ilieozy  of  Dalton.  In  1810  he 
puUished  the  "Elements of  Ohonistnr"  (Svo.) : 
bi  181S,  the  "  History  <a  the  Boyal  Soote^  of 
London"  (4to.);  and  in  1618,  "Travels  in  Swe- 
den," whioh  country  he  had  visited  in  the  pre* 
Tione  year.  In  1818  be  went  to  London  and 
eommenced  tiie  "Annals  of  Fhilost^hy,"  whioh 
he  oontinued  to  edit  until  18Sa.  In  1817  he 
was  chosen  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Olas- 
gow,  and  in  1818  was  made  professor  of  chem- 
istry, which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
In  1826  he  publi^ed  "  An  Attempt  to  £stab- 
lish  the  First  Principles  of  Ohemistry  by  Ex- 
periment" (2  vols.),  which  was  followed  by 
"  The  History  of  Ohemistry"  (3  vols.,  ISSO-'Sl), 
"Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  OeoI<^"  (2  vols., 
1886),  and  "  Brewing  and  Distillation"  (1849). 
— ffis  eon,  oi  the  same  name,  is  a  di^inguisbed 
bfftanist,  now  anpwintendent  of  the  Earn  India 
eompany*B  botanic  gardens  at  Oalontta,  anA  has 
pablished  an  account  of  hia  travels  in  Thibet. 

THOR,  in  Scandinavian  mythoI<^,  the  first 
bom  of  Odin  and  IM^a,  the  bravest  and  bold- 
est of  all  the  gods.  He  directed  the  winds  and 
the  seasons,  and  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. In  the  Eddas  he  appears  as  tiie  cham- 
pion of  gods  and  men,  destroying  nuHMters  and 
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giants  with  his  bolts  of  thunder.  A  terrible 
olub  or  hammer  was  hurled  at  his  victim,  and 
the  blow  having  been  dealt,  the  weapon  re- 
turned to  his  hand.  His  waist  was  bound  with 
a  girdle  >rhioh  for  ever  renewed  the  strength 
he  epent  in  battle.  Thursday  is  named  for  him. 

THOBAX  the  anatomical  name  of  the  bony 
framework  formed  hy  the  breast  bone,  ribs,  and 
spine,  which  contains  and  protects  tiie  lungs, 
heart,  and  great  vessels,  and  including  a  cavity 
separated  from  the  abd(Hnen  by  the  diaphragm ; 
the  oavi^  is  lined  by  serous  membrane,  and  its 
movements  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  process 
of  respiration ;  a  thorax  aa  thus  defined  ezista 
in  its  petfeot  form  only  in  mammalia.  The 
movements  of  the  tiiorax  (see  Bbsfibation) 
are  rendered  more  easy  and  extensive  by  the 
cartilages  which  connect  the  ribs  in  front  with 
iiie  sternum.  The  bony  thorax  protects  not 
only  the  lungs  and  heart,  but  extends  down  so 
as.  to  cover  uie  liver,  sjdeen,  kidneys,  stomach, 
duodenum,  and  part  of  the  coltm.  Oovered 
with  the  museles  and  with  the  upper  extremi- 
ties attached,  it  forme  a  cone  with  the  apex 
downward;  in  the  akel^on  the  apex  is  upwud: 
the  iHujk  and  ahonlden  may  be  very  broad 
without  indicating  a  wide  and  capacious  tho- 
rax, the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  tiie  necik 
corresponding  better  with  that  of  the  apex  of 
the  thorax ;  Freeman,  the  American  giant, 
measured  26  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  .the 
shoulders,  but  only  6  inches  across  the  lower 
part  of  his  neck.  The  human  thorax  is  flat- 
tened antero-posteriorly,  while  that  of  the  low- 
er mammals  is  flattened  from  side  to  side.  In 
the  foetus  the  thoracic  is  much  Bmaller  than 
the  abdominal  cavity,  from  the  inactivity  of 
the  lungs;  at  birth  it  suddenly  enlarges,  in- 
creases perceptibly  to  puber^,  and  even  grows 
larger  in  adult  age  to  its  fiiil  development ;  as 
age  advanoea  it  tends  to  ooHapse  and  the  b<^ 
framework  to  became  a  rigid  cage  frvm  ossifl- 
oation  of  die  oostal  cwtilages,  the  apex  cconea 
forward,  and  the  round  back  of  the  old  man 
appears.  The  thorax  may  be  di8t<»ied  by  cur- 
vature of  the  spine  ftom  disease,  oeoopation, 
impropo'  attitudes,  and  neglei^  of  physical  ed- 
ucation, especially  in  female  youth ;  it  may 
also  be  deformed  by  pleurisy,  emphysema, 
phthiids,  and  various  articles  of  dress,  particu- 
larly corsets ;  these  last  act  chiefly  on  the  6tb 
to  the  lOth  ribs,  pressing  them  forward  and  in- 
ward, their  longer  cartilages  allowing  them  to 
yield  readily,  carrying  with  them  out  of  place 
the  oraans  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  At  the 
HAtel  IHeu  at  Paris  a  girl  of  18  lately  presented 
hersdf  to  M.  Bresebet,  with  a  elartN  tumcHF 
in  tbe  sedE,  extending  from  the  collar  bone  to 
Adam*B  apple  (thyrtM  cartilage),  which  proved 
to  be  a  port;ion  (HP  tihe  lungs  forced  out  of  the 
dhest  into  the  neck  by  the  oompression  of  cor- 
sets, lie  old-fashioned  busk  of  steel,  whale- 
b<aie,  or  wood  caused  much  deformity  of  the 
chest,  by  inward  depression  of  the  breut  bone. 
Instead  of  8  or  8  inches,  tiie  antero-posterior 
diameter  (tf  the  thorax  in  atightly  laoed  wonua 
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is  not  imfrequeatl  J  redooed  to  8  or  9.  The  to 
called  pigecn  or  chicken  breast,  in  which  the 
ribs  are  drawn  in  and  the  breart  bone  protrud- 
ed, is  fi-eqnentl J  if  not  generally  canaea  bj  ob- 
atroction  to  respiration  from  enlarged  tonsils 
or  other  disease  in  the  air  passages.  The  tho- 
racic oarity  corresponds  with  Tolome  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  bnt  there  ia  no  necessary 
relation  between  the  volame  of  the  latter  and 
the  vigor  of  the  constitution,  nor  between  the 
size  of  t^e  oarity  and  the  amotmt  of  respired 
air  or  the  volame  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  it 
is  generally  true,  however,  that  a  large  abdom- 
inu  cavity  is  found  with  a  small  thorax.  Tak- 
ing the  moat  perfi»ctly  flonned  male  oheata,  both 
from  Uving  persona  and  the  daario  atatnes  of 
ancient  araletes,  it  is  fonnd  that,  b^ween  the 
hdghts  of  S  and  6  fbet,  for  every  loch  of  8tat> 
wre  fliere  is  an  increase  of  %  to  f  of  an  inoh  in 
iho  dronmferenoe  of  the  thorax,  whether  the 
T^ght  be  taken  at  tlie  minimnm,  average,  or 
mainmnni  at  the  respective  heights;  the  oir- 
comferenoe  varies  from  80  to  87  inches  at  6 
feet,  and  from  85^  to  44^  at  6  feet.  The  inter- 
nal diameter  bears  no  relation  to  the  height 
or  weight  of  the  individual,  J)at  the  vital  oapa- 
dty  or  the  measore  of  the  mobility  of  the  tho- 
rax does  in  a  very  exact  ratio. 

THORBEOEE,  Jousnns  Budolph,  aDntch 
statesman  and  publicist,  bom  in  ZwoUe  in 
1796.  He  studied  at  the  univerrity  of  Leyden 
and  rarious  Gennan  nniverntieB,  and  in  1826 
was  made  professor  of  political  snenoes  in  the 
oniversity  of  Ghent,  and  in  1880  in  that  of  Ley- 
den. In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  legislattve 
body,  and  in  1844,  with  7  other  delegates,  pro- 
posed to  the  king  a  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  the  latter  rejected  as  too  liberal: 
but  in  March,  1848,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  commission  for  revising  the  constitation, 
which  adopted  the  plan  proposed  in  1644.  In 
Oct  1849,  he  was  callea  to  form  a  ministry 
composed  of  members  of  the  constitutional 
progressive  party,  in  which  he  took  ohai^  of 
the  department  of  the  interior  and  effected 
aeveral  important  reforms.  In  April,  1658,  he 
WIS  oompelled  to  rerign,  and  resumed  his 
ftanotiona  in  the  nnivernty  of  Leyden ;  but  at 
the  oommenoement  of  1868  he  again  beoame 
prime  minister.  He  is  the  anthw  d  aeveral 
I^al  and  political  works. 

THOREAU,  Hstnr  David,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  12, 1817,  died 
in  Concord,  May  6,  1862.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1887,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly engaged  in  teaching  school  and  in  trade,  and 
was  fUBo  a  contributor  to  the  "Dial."  In  1849 
he  published  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Bivers,"  and  in  18^4  "  Walden,  or 
life  in  the  Woods,"  in  which  he  describes  a 
hermit  life  of  more  than  two  years  in  a  forest 
near  Concord,  be^uning  in  March,  184JS. 

THOBILD,  Tnoiua,  a  Swedish  anther,  bom 
la  Era^ielf,  in  the  Inn  of  Gtothenborg,  in  1769, 
died  in  Greiftwalde.  Oct.  81,  1819.  While  a 
tutor  at  the  UDiverat^  of  Upaal,  he  submitted 


to  die  rtatee  of  the  realm  a  plan  for  an  aet  for 

the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  print  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
to  have  it  published,  he  was  banished  for  4 
years.  He  went  first  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
published  a  treatise  "On  the  Natural  Greatness 
of  the  Female  8ez;*'  in  l795he  went  to  Altona, 
and  subsequently  beoame  librarian  and  professor 
(rf  the  Swedish  language  and  literature  in  the 
university  of  Gru&walde.  As  a  metaphysidan 
he  is  known  by  his  work  entitled  Maaimum, 
MM  Arehimetria  (Berlin.  1799).  There  is  a  ool- 
lection  of  his  poems  and  other  writings  e^ted 
by  GeUer  (8  vols.,  Upsal,  1619-'26). 

THOJEtE£LIN,  Gun  Johmobt,  an  leelandio 
adhfdar,  b(nn  in  Jfoela&d  in  1763,  died  in  Oo- 
pwhi^n  in  1839.  His  repntatum  was  first 
established  by  hia  editions  m  the  leelandio  eo- 
oleaiastical  laws  entitled  JutBcdetiaaUeum  Veiui 
asu  Thorlaeo-KetiUianvm,  and  Ju$  EeeUtia^ 
eum  Novum  Amaanum.  In  1786  he  undertook 
an  antiquarian  Journey  through  England,  Ire* 
laud,  and  Scotlwd,  and  pnblisbed  "Fragmenta 
of  English  and  Irish  History  in  the  9th  and  10th 
Centuries"  (London,l788),  and  Moretde^yriM 
CommentaHm  (London,  1789).  His  great  work 
was  his  oolleo^on  for  Danish-Norwegian  his- 
tory entitled  IHplomatariumArno-MaffTUBm'im 
(2  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1786).  Beside  these,  he 
superintended  an  edition  of  the  Eyrbyggia-8aga 
(1787),  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowmf 
witA  a  Latin  translation  (ISIB),  and  of  tibe  law 
book  of  Magnus  Lagabester  entitled  QvXa-thing* 

THORLAOIUS,  Sxuli  Thobdsrh,  a  north- 
em  antiquary,  bom  in  Iceland  in  1741,  died  in 
Copenhagen  in  1816.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
cultivators  of  the  old  northern  literature,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  rector  of  the  Latin 
sdiool.  He  had  a  principal  part  in  the  editing 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Heinuihringla  of 
Snorro  Sturleson  (Copenhagen,  1788),  and 
wrote  various  important  essays  on  northern 
antiquities. — BObgk,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Colburg,  May  1,  1776,  died  m  OopenhageQ, 
Oct.  6,  1829,  was  aS,  the  time  of  hia  death  pro- 
fessor of  eloqnenoe  in  the  Oopeiihaaen  nniver- 
aity.  He  followed  in  his  fktner'a  footat^  in 
the  investigation  (tf  the  nwOiam  language  uid 
Hteratore,  ftimished  the  meana  far  the  publiofr- 
tion  of  the  seoond  part  of  the  Ssmundio  Edda, 
and  wrote  various  works  on  cognate  snbjeota. 

THOBLAESSON,  Jon,  an  Icelandic  poet, 
bom  in  Selardal,  near  Amarfjord,  I^o.  18, 
1744,  died  hi  Boagisa,  Oct.  31, 1819.  He  waa 
ednoated  for  the  priesthood,  but  in  1772  waa 
dismissed  from  it  for  an  alleged  crime,  and  waa 
not  restored  until  1780,  having  in  the  mean 
time  supported  himself  as  corrector  of  the  press. 
About  1788  he  was  presented  with  the  living 
of  Bo^a  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  the  value  <h 
which  waa  nearly  $86  a  year,  but  was  reduced 
by  the  necessity  of  em^oying  a  curate.  Here 
he  made  a  vwaon  into  leelandio  of  "  Auadise 
Lost"  from  the  Danish,  the  first  8  bodn  of 
which  were  published  by  the  Icelandic  literary 
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sooidtr;  but  that  assooistioD  failing  forvant 
of  ftrnds,  the  work  w^  1^  in  numascript,  and 
was  not  printed  DDtil  1628  at  Copenhagen. 
Thorlaksson  wrote  nnmerona  other  poems,  but 
his  &me  rests  on  this  Tsruon.  Shortlj  before 
his  death  he  reoeived  a  pension  of  $80  a  year 
from  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  collected  poems 
fill  about  1,100  pages  in  the  lalemh  IMdaboh 
Jm$  ThoTla3cM»tmar  Prt»t$  ad  Bctgua  (3  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1842-'8). 

THORN  (frattBgut,  Linn.),  &e  common  name 
of  spiny  slirabB  or  bnahea,  hftTing  oonq>ionons 
fblii^  showy  flowers,  and  beantiftil  fraita. 
Several  different  qiecdes  are  to  be  fonnd 
tfaronghoat  all  the  northern  portions  of  the 
^obe.  The  most  common  thorn  of  Enrope 
and  of  England  is  the  sfaarp-thomed  hawthorn 
((7.  oxj/eantha^  Linn.),  whi^  has  deeply  lobed 
and  somewhat  shining  leaves,  small,  ftngrant 
flowers,  and  small,  shining  haws  or  flrnits,  and 
is  esteemed  among  the  best  hedge  plants  of 
Great  Britain.  There  are  severu  distinct  va- 
rieties, much  prized  as  ornamental  sbmbs. 
When  planted  m  rich  soils  they  attun  a  con- 
riderable  height,  and  are  handsome  imd  ffrao»- 
ftal,  especially  if  spared  the  pmning  knifa. 
The  double  white,  the  8oarlet>flowerad,  and 
the  doable  scarlet-flowered  are  indeed  exqoi- 
dtely  beantifhl,  tree-I&e  plants.  London  gives 
80  varieties,  all  at  which  are  remarkable,  and 
eoltivated  by  amatenrs.  The  Glastonbniy 
tiiom  {C.  o.  praeox)  leaves  out  as  early  as 
January  or  Febraary,  and  has  been  known  to 
flower  at  Christmas,  giving  rise  to  a  legend 
of  its  having  sprang  from  the  staff  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  The  common  or  sharp-thomed 
hawthorn  of  Enrope  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  of  ancient  times  as  the  pyracantha,  al- 
thoogh  it  is  donbtfnl  whether  they  or  the 
Romans  employed  it  in  any  useful  way.  It 
has  Mien  into  disrepate  in  the  United  States 
as  a  hedge  plant,  being  liable  to  the  attack  of 
insects,  and  In  midsnmrner  deqiolled  of  the 
beanty  of  its  foliage  by  the  red  spider.— -What 
are  termed  oriental  thorns  are  very  similar  in 
having  deeply  cat  leaves,  bat  so  covered  with 
hairs  as  to  canee  them  to  assnme  a  doll  gray 
or  hoary  aspect;  their  flowers  however  are 
large  and  fragrant,  and  their  fruits  likewise 
laige  and  sacoulent.  In  expression  and  shape 
they  are  described  by  writers  as  less  elegant 
than  the  hawthorns,  being  formal  and  rounded ; 
but  the  f^-agrance  of  blossom  and  the  size  ana 
beanty  of  froit  compensate  in  a  great  degree. 
The  sweet-scented  ((7.  odoratimma^^ot.  Beg.) 
with  its  red,  the  tansy-leaved  {V.  tanaeeti- 
filia)  Tith  its  yellow,  the  eastern  (C. 
talit)  with  its  pnrple,  and  the  0.  ortrnta  with 
its  Hght  oruige-colored  frnite,  are  all  highly 
Tecommended.  To  this  group  of  thorns  be- 
longs  the  azarole,  with  globose,  scarlet  haws, 
found  wild  in  small  woods  and  rough  places  in 
the  sonth  of  France  and  in  Italy.  Its  flowers 
are  borne  in  corymbs  toward  tiie  extremities 
of  ^e  branches;  they  are  middle-sized,  and 
■re  mcoeeded  by  romul,  somewhat  oval  frnitB, 


which  vary  exceedingly  in  dimensions  in  differ- 
ent plants  raised  from  seed;  they  are  most 
generally  of  a  yellowish  red  color.  The  rq>ened 
haws  are  mealy  and  ^somewhat  acid;  and  in 
Italy  uid  the  Levant  'they  are  sometimes  used 
as  table  fruits.  Six  distinct  and  permanent  va- 
rieties are  known  in  France:-  the  hairy-leaved, 
the  white  Italian  azarole,  the  double-flowered, 
the  long  whitish'yellow  fruited,  the  yellowisb- 
white  fruited,  and  the  deep-red  fruited. — The 
Amorioan  thorns  have  less  deeply  cut  leares 
and  smaller  fruits  than  tiiese  last,  and  shaip 
spines  or  thorns.  The  oookq>ar  Qiom  (0.  eru$- 
ffalliy  Linn.)  has  deep  green  shining  leaves  and 
very  strong  and  longspines,  and  this  with  its  va- 
rietiefl  has  been  nsefally  employed  for  hedges. 
Hie  Washington  thorn  (C.  cordata,  Aiton)  has 
a  stem  from  16  to  20  feet  high,  flimished  with 
numerous,  slender,  dark  pnrple  branches  armed 
with  sharp  slender  spines,  which  are  about  2 
inches  in  length ;  it  is  a  native  of  Yii^inia, 
according  to  Darlington,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended for  makiuK  hedges.  The  white  thorn 
or  Bcarletrfrnited  thorn  W.  eoeoinea)  has  a  stem 
of  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  rugged  ^read- 
ing branches,  which  are  armed  with  short 
e^oM,  the  color  of  the  fruit  giving  to  it  tbe 
specifio  name.  This  species  grows  m  some  sit- 
uataons  to  the  stature  of  small  trees,  and  affords 
food  for  numerous  kinds  of  birds.  The  black 
or  pear  thorn  (£7.  tommtoaa,  Linn.)  has  several 
varieties,  supposed  by  some  to  be  distinct  spe- 
cies ;  it  is  a  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  usually  with 
large,  globular  or  pear-shaped,  crimson  or  or- 
ange red,  eatable  berries  or  haws.  According 
to  Torrey  and  Gray,  the  number  of  American 
species  is  17,  of  which  several  are  to  be  found 
in  the  extreme  southern  states.  There  is 
scarcely  any  other  hardy  shrub  affording  so 
much  interest  to  ornamental  planting,  or  which 
would  attract  so  many  kinds  of  valuable  and 
usefol  birds. 

THORK  AFFIX  See  Datdsa. 

THORNBACK.   See  Rat. 

THORKHILL,  Sm  Jaios,  an  English  paint- 
er, bom  in  Weymouth  in  1676,  died  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town,  Hay  4,  1784.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Derbyshire, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
father  to  take  up  painting  as  a  profession. 
Having  settled  in  London,  where  he  received 
liberal  assistance  from  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham,  he  soon  rose  into 
considerable  reputation,  and  during  the  last  80 
years  of  bis  life  was  employed  on  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  art  undertaken  in  Great  Biit- 
uixi.  Among  these  were  the  8  piotores  in  ohiar- 
osouro  iBnSrating  the  bistwy  of  St  Paul  on 
the  inner  dome  of  St  Panics  cathedral,  London, 
and  the  decontions  at  Eenrington  palace,  Blm- 
hdm,  and  Greenwich  h<wpita],  none  of  which 
have  much  to  recommend  them  beside  their 
vastness,  although  the  composition  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  contemporary  works  of  the 
class.  He  also  executed  two  sets  <k  copies  of 
the  cartoons  of  Raj^ael  at  Hampton  Coort,  one 
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of  vMeli  Is  now  in  the  poaseadcm  of  the  TOfal 
teademy.  In  1724  be  <wened  an  aoademy  for 
drawing  at  bis  bouw  In  Oorent  Giutlen,  where 
Bcwartb,  who  afterward  eflboted  a  atoleii  union 
wiui  hie  dangbter,  jooetfed  his  first  and  only 
regular  InstraotionB  in  art,  Tbomhill  was 
kiSgbted  by  Gteorgo  I. 

TfiOKNTON,  BoNNSU^  an  Knglieh  antbor, 
bom  in  London  in  1724,  died  May  9,  1768. 
He  was  edaof^  at  Oxford,  and  b«gm  the 
■ta^  of  mediinne,  bat  qmtted  it  for  literatore, 
and  in  ooigonction  wioi  George  Oolman  the 
elder  began  a  series  of  periodioal  essays,  called 
^  The  Oonnoiseenr,"  whioh  lasted  frtxn  Jan.  4, 
1704,  to  Sept  90, 1706.  With  Oohoan  also  he 
was  one  <s  the  or^^nal  proprietcm  ai  "The 
Bt  Jameses  Ohroniob."  In  1783  he  published 
"An  Ode  on  St  Oecilia'a  Day,  adapted  to  (he 
antieat  Briti^  Mnsio,  viz.,  tiie  Stub-box,  tiie 
Jews-harp,  the  Harrow-bones  and  OleaTers,  the 
Ham-strnmorHordy-gardy,  &c.,  with  an  Intro- 
doetion  ^ving  an  Aoooont  of  those  troly  British 
Instrnments*'  (4to.,  London) ;  the  ode  was  set  to 
mosio  by  Dr.  Barney,  and  performed  on  the  in- 
Bbmnents  named  with  great  saooeas.  In  oon- 
jnnotion  with  Oohnan  and  Biohard- Warner  he 

Enbli^bed  *'  The  Oomediea  of  Flaatoa,  translated 
ito  fiuniliar  Blank  Verse"  (2  vols.,  1767),  of 
which  be  translated  "Amphitryon,"  "  The  Brag- 
gart Oaptaio,"  "The  Treasure,"  "The  Miser," 
and  "  The  Shipwreck.'^  In  1768  he  pablished 
"The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,  an  additional  Canto 
to  Dr.  Garth's  PoMn  of  the  Dispensary"  (4to.). 

THORKWELL,  Jameb  Hinbt,  D.D.,  an 
American  ole^yman,  bom  in  Marlboroo^ 
district,  S.  C,  in  1811.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  South  Carolina  ocdlem  in  1629,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  stady  of  law,  which  he 
abandonedfbr^eology,andoommeneedprettch- 
ing  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  the  Waxhaw 
(drarob.  In  1886  he  was  deoted  professor  of 
logic  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Soatii  Carolina 
oolite,  bat  after  two  years  resigned  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chorob  in  Colombia, 
S.  O.  In  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  the  eviduioea  of  Ohnstianity  and  tlie  ehap- 
lainoy  of  the  oollem,  whidi  he  held  till  May, 
ISBS,  when  he  tocSi  chan»  of  the  Glebe  street 
ohnroh,  Charleston.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college, 
and  in  1860  rengned  to  take  a  professorship 
in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at 
Colombia,  where  be  still  remains.  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  has  published,  bedde  nomerous  sermons 
and  occasional  pam^ets,  essays,  addresses, 
&c.,  "  Arguments  of  Romanists  Discussed  and 
Befated"  (New  York,  1846),  and  "Disooarsee 
on  Truth"  (New  York,  1854).  In  the  seoeeoon 
movement  of  1860-'61  he  wrote  with  zeal  and 
abili^  in  adroeaOT  of  the  southern  policv'. 

THOROUGH  BASE,  the  art  by  which  haiw 
mony  is  superadded  to  any  proposed  base.  The 
term  is  auo  naed  like  connterpoiDt  as  sy- 
aonymotu  with  the  sdeiltoe  d  hannony.  (See 
Mnsio,  and  HAitHcnrT.) 
THOBOUGHWOBi:.  Sea  Bonara. 


THOBWALDSEN 

TBOBPE,  BmwAHDr,  an  EngUtdi  pbDoIo- 
gist,  born  about  1808.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Anglo-&aon,  and  translated  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar  of  Rask  in  (^position  to 
Eemble,  who  followed  the  syston  of  ^hnm. 
He  superintended  a  series  <^  good  editions  of 
AngkASaxon  works,  of  which  uie  first  was  the 
metrical  par^hrase  of  the  Bible  by  Oeadmon, 
with  a  translation  and  notes,  whiui  appeared 
in  1832.  He  has  published  Analeeta  AngUh 
Saceonica  (1884),  a  selection  of  extracts  from 
AngloSaxon  literature  with  a  Tooabnlary  at- 
tached; "Tha  An^o-Saxon  Yerrion  of  the 
Story  of  Ap(^oida^(1884);  iliftri  Aalswraw 

Bamniea  (1886) ;  the  great  collection  entiOed 
"  Anolent  I«W8  and  Institutes  of  En^and,  wHh 
a  0<nnp6ndionfl  Glossary,"  Ac  (1840);  Codeg 
SMttimtia  "Northern  Mythology"  (8 

vols.,  1868),  acritioal  oolleotdon  of  tbe  legends  of 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany;  and  "Tbe 
Ai^lo-Saxon  Chronicle"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1861). 
He  receives  from  government  a  pension  of  £160. 

THORPE,  Thomas  Bangs,  an  American  au- 
thor and  artist,  bom  in  Wesrodd,  Mass.,  March 
1, 1815.  He  is  the  scm  of  a  clergyman,  and 
passed  bis  earlier  years  ohiefiy  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  At  the  age  of  16  he  painted  a 
picture  illustrative  of  Irving'a  "  Bold  Dragoon," 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  American  academy 
of  fine  arts,  and  was  purchased  byamemberof 
the  Irring  £amily.  Aiter  spendng  8  years  at 
the  Wesle^m  univendty,  Middletown,  Conn., 
he  setded  In  1886  in  Lomsisna,  where  he  be- 
came oonneoted  with  tbe  press,  but  still  found 
time  to  paint  a  few  pictures,  among  which  is  & 
fiUl-length  jwrtrait  of  G«i.  Zacbary  Taylor,  now 
in  the  representatives'  hall  of  the  oapitol  of 
Louisiana.  Under  tbe  title  of  "Tom  Owen  the 
Bee-Honter,"  be  pubtished  a  series  of  sketches 
of  western  and  southern  life,  among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  his  "Big  Bar  of  Ar- 
kansas." Daring  the  Mexican  war  he  was  a 
hearer  of  despatches  to  Gen.  Taylor,  under 
whom  he  saw  much  of  military  life;  and  after 
the  fall  of  Matamoras  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Our  Army  w  tiie  Bio  Grande"  (19mo., 
FhUadelphta,  1847),  whioh  was  followed  ter 
"Oar  Army  at  Monterey"  (ISmo.,  1848).  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  1868,  where  he  jmb- 
lished  a  new  oollection  of  his  sketches  entitled 
"  The  Hive  of  tbe  Bee-Hunter,"  and  became  a 
flrequent  contributor  to  "Harper's  New  Month- 
ly Magazine."  In  1860  be  exhibited  Us  lai^ 
picture  of  "  Niagara  as  It  Is,"  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  three  fhlla  were  represented  at 
one  view  on  canvas ;  and  be  now  (1862)  divides 
his  time  equally  betwem  the  pen  and  penoiL 

THORWALDSEN,  Albbbt  Bebtrl,  a  Da- 
nish  sculptor,  bom  near  Copenhagen,  Nov.  19, 
1770,  died  there,  March  26, 1844.  He  was  tbe 
son  of  Gottskalk  Thorwaldsen,  a  native  of  loe- 
land,  and  by  pmfytdaa.  a  oarva  in  wood,  and 
at  &6  age  of  11  was  admitted  as  a  pnpit  in  the 
free  sciiool  of  the  aaademy  of  arts  in  Oopen- 
hagsn.  hi  a  yeur  or  two  be  was  enabled  to 
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tniproTe  upon  Us  fbthei's  dttrriiun;  at  171m 
guned  the  diver  meda]  d  the  aeaaetnj;  at  90 
uie  small  gold  medql  tar  a  oompo^oo  repre- 
senting HeHodoniB  driven  from  the  temple; 
and  in  1798  the  grand  prize,  which  secured  him 
a  ro7al  pension  for  a  term  of  years,  to  enable 
him  to  stndr  abroad.  Yarions  drcnmstanoes 
prevented  Ms  departnre  from  Denmarlc  until 
1796,  and  for  several  years  snbseqnent  to  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  where  he  had  determined  to 
pursue  bis  studies,  his  progress,  owing  in  part 
to  the  troubled  character  of  the  times,  in  part 
to  bia  ovm  diffidence  and  distrust  of  his  powers, 
received  no  adequate  recognition.  D^reased 
hy  his  ill  fortnne,  he  was  preparing  in  1608  to 
return  to  Denmark,  when  hia  model  of  Jason 
bearing  thegoldeo  fleece  attracted  the  notice 
of  Thomas  Hope,  who  immediately  offered  hhn 
a  libeni  snm  to  complete  the  work  in  marble. 
From  this  tame  e<mmiiasiont  ponred  n^iidly  in 
upon  hiDi,  and  hi  a  few  years  be  nwe  to  the 
head  of  his  profesdon  in  Europe,  Oanova  b^ng 
the  only  sculptor  who  disputed  his  preemi- 
nence. His  earliest  efforts  reflected  the  severe 
ideafism  of  the  classic  marbles  whidi  had  been 
the  chief  objects  of  his  study  and  admiration 
In  Rome,  and  his  Mars,  Mercury,  Ganymede, 
the  Graces,  Venua,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  HectOT 
and  Priam,  the  "Dance  of  the  Muses  on  Mount 
Helicon,"  and  other  subjects  of  the  pseudo- 
classioal  school,  are  among  the  most  sucoessftil 
modern  imitations  of  the  antique.  A  larger 
and  more  important  work  than  any  of  t&ese 
was  the  ma^iifloent  bass-relief,  00  fSset  in 
Imgth,  r^resentang  the  "  Triumphal  liitry  of 
Alexander  Into  Babylon,"  the  plaster  oast  of 
-which  was  completed  in  1812  at  the  command 
chT  Kapoleon,  as  a  decoration  for  one  of  the 
large  wartments  of  the  Quirinal  palace.  Two 
copies  m  marble  are  in  existence,  one  of  which 
U  now  in thepalaoe  of  Christiansborg,  Oopen- 
hagen.  As  Thorwaldsen  gdned  in  confidence 
and  executive  power,  however,  he  rose  above 
the  mere  imitation  of  Greek  sculpture,  and 
found  in  works  of  an  earnest,  religious  charac- 
ter and  contemporary  interest  the  trae  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  bis  genius.  In  1819  he  yield- 
ed to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  who 
had  endeavored  in  vain  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  settle  among  th^,  and  made  a  brief  vUdt 
to  CSopenhagen.  His  pn^^ress  thither  thron^^ 
Italy  and  Oeoaany  was  one  ccmfjnaoas  ovationf 
and  upon  arriving  at  his  native  tAty  he  was  re- 
oeivea  with  acclamations  by  a  vast  multitude, 
who  escorted  him  in  trimnph  to  the  apartments 
prepared  for  him  in  the  royal  palace  of  Ohar- 
lottenborg.  Retnming  to  Rome  in  1830,  he 
commenced  the  great  series  of  religions  works 
'which  stamp  bim  as  one  of  the  regenerators  of 
sculpture.  Preeminent  among  these  was  his 
oriebrated  colossal  group  of  "Christ  and  the 
TweWe  Apostles,"  which  now  stands  in  the 
t^athedral  church  of  Copenhagen.  The  figure 
of  Christ  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
statue  of  ancient  or  contemporaneous  art  fat 
dignity,  simplioity,  and  deep  feeling,  and  the 


whole  wwk  is  Jostly  o(mridered  the  sonlptor's 
mast^i^eoe.  Lithe  same ohnroh  are  his statoea 
of  the  foar  great  imqthets  md  a  number  ex- 
quisite baas-reUcra,  and  t^e  exterin-  ia  adorned 
by  his  frieEe  of  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross," 
and  by  a  numeroua  group  in  alto-rilievo  rwr»- 
senting  the  "  Preaching  of  St.  John,"  whioh 
fills  the  pediment  He  also  executed  equestrian 
statues  of  Maximilian  Frederic  of  Bavaria  and 
Prince  Poniatowski,  a  fine  seated  statue  of  Ga- 
lileo, one  of  Copernicus  in  Warsaw,  and  one  of 
Byron,  Aow  in  Cambridge;  a  monnmoit  to 
Pius  Vn.,  nomeroQS  illustrations  in  bass-reli^ 
of  abstract  qualities  and  passages  in  sa<sred 
history,  and  a  vast  number  of  busts  and  mis- 
oellaneous  works.  His  largest  single  wotk 
is  the  colossal  lion  near  Lucerne  in  Bwiixae- 
land,  which  commemorates  the  fidel^  of  the 
Swiss  guards  who  fUl  in  defending  the  Tidleries, 
Aug.  10, 1799;  and  among  hia  atataes  in  bronze 
are  those  of  SdilUw  at  Sbittgart  and  at  Guten- 
berg at  Mentz.  In  1888  he  retomed  to  Den- 
maik  in  a  frigate  placed  by  the  government  at 
his  disposal,  and  was  again  reoedved  by  the  en- 
tire population  of  Oopenhagoi,  from  the  king 
downward,  with  an  affectionate  ovatloiif  and 
lodged  in  the  royal  palace.  He  made  a  brief 
visit  to  Rome  in  1641  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
health,  and  died  suddenly,  two  years  after  his 
retom  to  Copenhagen,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
jast  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  theatre. 
Bis  remains,  aftw  lying  in  state  for  several  days 
at  the  academy,  were  interred  with  extraordir 
nary  h<mors  inmeweeence  of  an  immense  oon- 
conrae  of  people,  m  was  engaged  until  within 
a  few  honm  of  his  death  upon  a  statne  of  Lnther, 
which  was  left  unfinished.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  modesty,  genwosity,  and  amiability,  and 
in  his  old  age  presented  a  truly  patriarchal  ap- 
pearance with  his  white  looks  falling  in  masses 
over  his  shoolders.  "  His  fece,"  says  his  coun- 
tryman Holber^,  **liad  the  plastio  oharaoteri»- 
tics  of  one  of  bis  own  admirable  statues;  when 
he  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  it  would 
separate  as  If  it  felt  the  presence  of  a  supeariw 
belBg."  Thorwaldsen  hss  often  been  compared 
with  his  great  contemporary  Oanova,  whom  be 
excelled  in  force  of  expression,  in  largeness  d 
style,  and  in  the  power  of  his  imagination,  if 
infoior  to  him  in  the  refinements  of  exeon^nn, 
and  in  the  softness  and  bean^  of  his  female 
fbrma;  the  difforenoe  of  aim  between  the  two 
bdng  as  marked  as  that  which  distingnidied 
the  sculptors  of  the  Phidian  era  and  of  tbst 
in  which  Praxiteles  flourished.  As  a  sculptor 
of  bass-reUef  the  Danish  artist  surpassed  any 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  some  of  his  smaller 
works  in  this  department,  as  the  "  Day"  and 
"Night,"  now  in  tiie  poasesaon  of  tiie  duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  which  were  modelled 
in  1816  at  a  angle  sitting,  display  a  feri^ 
vein  of  poetic  imagination  and  exeontive  re- 
finement In  other  works  of  the  class  he 
neglected  the  ezeeuti<Hi  for  the  pnrpoae  of  at^ 
taining  vigor  and  strength  of  ^aracter.  Bis 
entire  oolteotion  d  woHu  of  art,  and  the  bulk 
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of  his  large  personal  property,  were  bequeathed 
to  the  (Atj  of  Oopenha^  for  the  pnrpoee  ot 
establiahiiig  and  Bnpporting  tiie  oelebrated  ma- 
nam  whioh  bean  nu  mune,  ai^  which  is  one 
<^  the  moat  fioDoai  deporitoriea  of  art  treasures 
in  Europe.  It  oontuna  oopiee  in  marble  or 
plaster  of  all  hia  works,  ana  is  destined  to  re- 
ceive those  left  hj  him  in  an  unfinished  state, 
ud  toward  the  completion  uf  which  the  Da- 
nish gOTemment  oontribntes  an  annual  appro- 
priation. 

THOU,  Jaoques  AiransTB  he  (Let.  7%winiu), 
a  French  historian,  bom  in  Pans,  Oct  8, 1668, 
died  May  7, 1617.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  Ohris- 
tophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  was  destined  for  the  diareh,  but 
Boon  tamed  to  the  stndj  of  law,  and  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Oi^as  and  Hottman.  In  1678  he  aooom- 
panied  Paol  de  Foiz,  the  EVenoh  ambaandOT, 
to  Italy,  where  he  continued  his  atndies,  and 
began  to  write  a  genera!  history  of  his  own 
time.  On  hia  return  home,  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Netherluds ;  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  cotmcillor  in  the  parliamoit  when 
aoaroelj  38  years  old ;  and  in  1681  was  sent  as 
a  oommissary  to  Goienne  to  administer  Jastioe. 
There  he  became  aoquainted  with  the  prince 
of  Oond^  the  yont^  king  of  Navarre  (after- 
ward Henry  I  v .  of  ^ance),  and  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Hont^gne.  Being  reoalled  to 
Paris,  he  was  made  master  of  reqnests,  and  af- 
terward jyritidmt  A  mortier  of  the  parliament 
of  Pariis,  by  Henry  HI.,  whom  he  served  with 
zeal  as  oomn^saaiy  in  Normandy  and  ^car^, 
presided  over  that  part  of  the  paraament  which, 
upon  the  Ung**  order,  adjourned  to  Toora, 
and  was  (me  m  the  deputies  to  the  state»-gm- 
eral  at  Blois  in  1680.  Associated  with  Schom- 
berg,  he  idded  in  brinriiy  about  a  reooncOifr- 
tion  between  ^nry  HI.  and  Henir  of  Nft- 
varre,  and  went  to  Germany  and  Italy  to  pro- 
cure aid  for  thmn  in  men  and  money.  Finding 
Henry  lY.  on  the  throne  at  his  retom,  he  ad- 
hered faithftilly  to  him,  was  appointed  by  him 
grand  master  of  the  royal  library,  was  one  of 
itkt  framers  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  sap- 
ported  the  rights  of  the  Oallioan  ohnroh  by 

Sreventing  the  adoption  in  France  of  several 
eorees  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Althoagh  a 
Oatholio  by  education  and  profassion,  he  ase^ted 
In  several  of  the  meetings  betweeiv  the  heada 
of  hia  own  ohnroh  and  tiiose  <tf  the  Frotes- 
tants;  accepted  in  1601  the  title  of  temporal 
father  and  patron  of  tiie  FVaoc^Muns ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  these  extraneous  offices,  ful- 
filled his  nugisterial  dnti^  with  the  utmost 

EanotoalUy,  while  he  found  leisure  to  prepare 
is  great  history.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.  he  was,  in  conjnnction  with  Oh&teaaneaf 
and  Jeannin,  appomted  one  of  the  directors  of 
finance,  bnt  was  refhsed  by  the  queen  r^ent 
the  office  of  first  president  of  the  parliament, 
whioh  had  been  promised  him  by  the  late  king. 
This  disappointment  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and 
embittered  his  later  years.  He  published  in 
1004  the  first  18  books  of  hia  Bktoria  mi 


T^fa^fwrit.  which  rapidly  passed  through  B  effi- 
tiims.  He  prepared  a  more  complete  one, 
which  be^  to  appear  in  1616,  and  was  not 
completed  till  after,  his  death.  Pdre  Dnpuf 
and  Nicolas  Bigaalt^  improving  the  materiau 
he  had  left,  iasned  in  1620  the  7th  edition, 
which  oonnstod  of  188  books,  and  embraced  a 
period  of  64  years,  from  1648  to  1607.  The 
best  edition  of  his  historical  works  is  that  of 
8.  Buckley  and  T.  Carte  (7  vols,  fol.,  London, 
1788),  which,  beside  the  Hittoriarum  tut  Tatt- 
poTU  Lihri  GXXXVIIL,  contains  his  auto- 
biography, letters,  and  various  essays,  with  an 
appendix  by  Rigaalt  bringing  down  the  history 
to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  history,  wMch 
is  dwrvedly  classed  among  the  masterpieces 
ot  the  kindf  is  written  in  exceedingly  chaste 
Latin.  It  has  been  truialated  into  FVendL 
De  Thou  also  left  aome  Latin  poenu :  iRsro- 
eompMon,  am  da  Be  AeeipUirarw  Libri  III. 
(4to.,  15S4);  Poemata  Saera  (12mo.,  1699); 
and  Poiteritati,  Pommtium^  Oput,  &o.  (ISmo., 
1678). — ^His  son,  Fbahqois  Auovbte,  who  suo- 
oeeded  himaagnndmastorof  the  royal  library, 
and  was  afterward  named  councillor  of  state, 
was  a  friend  of  Oinq-Mars,  and  died  on  the 
soafibid,  Sept.  13,  1642,  with  that  unfortunate 
fevorito  of  Louis  XIII. 

THOUAES.   See  Du  Pbttt-Thouabs. 

THOUVENEL,  fibouAED  Artodte,  a  French 
stetesman,  bom  in  Verdun,  Nov.  11, 1618.  He 
Btndied  law,  made  a  journey  in  the  East,  and 
published  jCa  Bongrie  et  ut  Valaehie^  «me«- 
mn  ds  wifom  9t  mtet  hittoriquea  (1840).  He 
tiien  entwed  the  bureau  of  foreign  affitin  in 
the  ministary  of  Guixot,  and  in  1846  went  to 
Brassela  as  attadid.  In  1645  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  after  the 
recall  of. the  ambassador  was,  in  Jan.  1849, 
raised  by  Gen*  Oavaignac  to  the  dignity  of  min- 
ister with  fall  powers,  and  acted  as  sadi  daring 
the  negotiationa  of  1860  in  regard  to  Don  Pa- 
oifioo.  In  Dea  1851,  he  was  called  to  the 
direction  of  political  affairs  in  the  foreign  of- 
fice, and  remuned  in  this  position  until  1866, 
when  he  was  sent  as  ambaraador  to  Oonstanti- 
nople.  On  May  6, 1869,  he  was  made  senator; 
and  upon  the  disf^reement  between  the  em- 
peror and  Count  Walewski  in  rward  to  the 
Italian  policy,  Thonvenel  snooeeded  that  minis- 
ter, Jan.  S,  I860,  in  the  department  of  fordgn 
affiura.  In  this  portion  he  conducted  in  1960 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  England  In 
regard  to  the  Syriaii  expedition,  and  in  r^^rd 
to  matters  In  Italy  with  Coant  Cavonr,  who 
ironically  said  of  him :  "  This  Thouvend 
writes  excellent  despatches,  true  works  of  art. 
He  makra  a  trade  of  diplomacy,  as  we  do  of 
politics."  He  still  holds  the  station  of  Tniniat^f 
of  foreign  affiurs. 

THBAOE,  in  ancient  get^aphy,  originally 
the  name  of  that  part  of  modem  Turkey  in 
Europe  lying  between  the  Danube,  the  Black 
sea,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Orecian  archipel- 
ago, the  Stmma,  and  a  line,  not  well  defined, 
oomeoting  that  river  with  the  Danube.  In 
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later  times,  however,  that  part  of  Tbraoe  which 
between  the  riTera  Strymon  (now  Btnnna) 
KoA.  Kestos  (Earasn)  was  annexed  to  Uaoedonis 
b7  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  the 
conn  try  N.  of  the  Hnmus  (Balkan)  was  made 
by  the  Bomana  a  separate  province  nnder  the 
name  of  Hcasia.  Thrace,  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  bounded  K.  by  the  He- 
muB,  £.  by  the  Enzine  (Black  sea),  S,  £.  and 
6.  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (strait  of  Constan- 
tinople), the  Propontis  (sea  of  Manpora),  the 
Hellespont  (strait  of  DardaneUes),  and  the 
.^Igffian  sea  (archipelago),  and  W.  by  the  Nestna. 
Two  ofishoots  of  tiie  Hjoamns,  the  Bhodope 
(Despoto  Da«[h)tE.  of  the  Kestos,  add  a  parallel 
range  near  we  Enxine,  traversed  it  in  a  S.  E. 
direction.  It  was  watered,  bedde  the  Nestos, 
by  the  Hebras  (Maritza),  its  afflnentatbe  Artis- 
cns  (Ton^a),  A^ianes  (Erkeneh),  and  others, 
andtheMelas.  The  principal  towiu  were  Apol- 
lonia  and  SalmydessosontheEnxine;  Bysanr 
tinm  ^Constantinople)  on  the  Bosponui:  8e- 
Irmbna  and  Perinthns'  or  Heraolea  (Erekli)  on 
uie  Propontis ;  OaUipolis  (Gallipoli)  and  Sestos 
on  the  Hellespont,  in  the  Thracian  Cbersone- 
■OS  ^Mndnsala  of  Gallipoli) ;  Lysimachia,  .<£no8 
(Eno),  Hesembria,  luronea,  and  Abdera,  on 
the  Jggsaan ;  and  Pbilippopolis  (illibeh),  Ha- 
drianopolis  (Adrianople),  and  Tr^janopolis,  on 
the  Hebms.  The  towns  on  the  sea  coast  were 
all  Greek  settlementa.  The  district  between 
the  Strymon  and  Nestos,  called  Uaoedonia 
A^eota,  contained  Neapolb,  FhUij^  and  Am- 
phipolis.  In  tibe  times  ct  H«t)dotn8  and  Thn- 
cydidea,  Thrace,  in  the  wider  sense,  was  peo- 
pled by  numerous  tribes,  probably  of  the  Gothic 
branch  of  the  Indo-Enropean  fiunily.  Among 
these  were  the  Getw,  Treres,  Odrysaa,  Triballi, 
Dad,  and  MoMi,  They  are  described  as  pow- 
erful, warlike,  and  emeL  They  pnrohased 
{heir  wives  and  sold  their  children  to  export- 
ing traders,  tattooed  their  bodies,  lived  on 
bwfty  and  plnnder,  and  were  renowned  as  hard 
drinkers.  They  worshipped  deides  Identified 
with  Mars,  Bacohas,  and  Diana,  and  had  an 
oracle  of  Bacohoa  on  a  lofty  sommit  of  Bho- 
dope. The  tribes  near  the  soathera  coast  were 
more  civilized,  owing  to  the  inflnence  of  the 
Greek  settlers.  At  an  early  period,  however, 
UHDd  of  the  Thraoiaa  tribes  appear  to  hare  at- 
tained to  a  higher  degree  of  outore  than  even 
the  Greeks,  tibdr  n^ghbors.  Thus  Orpfaens, 
linns,  ICnssBiu,  and  Snmolpns  are  said  to  httro 
been  Thracians,  beride  whom  Thamyris  and 
Zamolxis  may  be  mentioned.  We  find  frag- 
ments of  Gie  Thracian  race  also  in  parts  of  Asia 
IGnor  and  central  Greeoe."— The  Thradans  are 
Bud  to  have  been  conqnered  by  Sesostris  of 
Egypt,  and  snbeeqaently  by  the  Tenorians  and 
Uysians.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Darius,  but  recovered  their  freedom 
after  the  reverses  of  Xerxes.  Their  most  pow- 
erftil  native  rulers  were  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysaa,  who  fell  in  a  battie  against  the  Tri- 
balli in  4S8  B.  0.,  and  hta  nephew  Seutbea, 
after  whose  death  the  Thracian  kingdnn  was 


qtUt  np  in  parts.  I^ilipof  IfaoedimoimqnereA 
we  greater  part  of  it,  and  after  the  duth  of 
Alexander  it  was  ruled  by  Lysimachns.  It  was 
snbeeqnently  annexed  to  Ifacedonia,  and  Anal- 
ly, wit^  the  latter,  to  the  Roman  dominions!, 
tiiough  long  continuing  to  be  governed  by  na- 
tive chiefs.  Afl:er  the  dividon  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  eastern  part, 

THRALE.   See  Piozzi. 

THRASHER.   See  Thbitsh. 

THEASYBULUS.  I.  An  Asiatic  Greek,  ty- 
rant  of  Uiletns,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  B.  0.  During  his  reign  Sady- 
attes  and  Alyatte^  kings  of  Lydia,  waged  war 
for  11  years  agabist  Miletus.  Alyattes,  in 
setting  fire  to  t£«  crops  of  the  Hilesians,  had 
destroyed  a  temple  <«  Uiuwa  at  Anesns, 
and  immediately  afterward  fell  nek;  and  the 
Delphic  oracle,  when  consulted  upon  bis  ill- 
ness, refused  to  give  a  response  until  the  tem- 
ple should  be  restored.  Alyattes  therefine 
sent  a  herald  to  Miletus  to  ask  for  a  truce 
while  rebuilding  the  temple.  Thrasybulos 
agreed  to  the  truoe,  and,  though  in  distress  for 
provisions,  made  before  the  herald  the  greatest 
ostentation  ofplenty.  This  stratagem  produced 
its  desired  e^ct,  and  Alyattes,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  hear  that  the  Milesians  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  hastily  concluded  a  peace. 
For  his  celebrated  advice  to  Periander,  see 
Pkmandeh.  n.  An  Athenian,  attached  to  the 
donooratlc  party, 'and  a  friend  of  Alcibiadea. 
died  in  889  B.  0.  In  411  he  was  in  oommaad 
of  an  Athenian  galley  in  the  fleet  at  Samo^ 
and  j<nned  the  opponents  ot  the  (^ganthical 
goverament  of  the  400,  exacting  an  rath  from 
the  Athraians  in  ih»  fleet  to  maintain  the  de- 
mocracy. He  was  soon  after  made  a  general 
by  an  assembly  in  the  camp,  and  procured  the 
pardon  and  recall  of  Aloibiades.  At  the  battle 
of  CynoBsema  he  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  secured  the  victory  by  a  sodden  attack 
upon  the  Peloponnesians.  In  407,  with  a  fleet 
of  80  ships,  he  reduced  most  of  the  revolted 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  to.  submission,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  with  Alcibiades  elect- 
ed one  of  tiie  new  generals.  Banished  on  the 
establishment  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  be  seized 
with  the  aid  of  some  Thebans  the  fortress  of 
Fhyk,  and  with  1,000  men  ooouided  Pirans. 
AJtor  the  accession  of  tiie  ten  be  was  defeated 
by  Lysander  and  libys,  but,  together  with  all 
who  had  Joined  him,  was  saved  from  punish- 
ment by  the  contrivance  of  Pausanias.  In  89S 
he  led  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thebans, 
then  menaced  by  Sparta,  and  in  890  was  sent 
with  40  ships  to  aid  the  Rhodians  against  Te- 
leutias,  restored  the  Athenian  interest  in  By- 
rantium,  secured  several  new  alliances,  and  re- 
duced Methymna  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos. 
Afterward  sailiog  south,  he  anchored  in  the 
Enrymedon,  near  Aspendns  in  Pamphylia,  when 
the  inhabitants,  exasperated  by  some  act  of  his 
soldiers,  fell  upon  him  in  the  night  and  killed 
him.  in.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  brother  of  Ge- 
hm  and  otmm  I,  tbe  lattw  ^  whom  he  sno- 
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oeeM  npon  the  Arone  In  46T  B.  0.,  tnp^io^ 

ing  hia  nephew,  the  rightful  heir,   hi  order  to 

Erotect  himself  against  his  own  people,  whom 
6  had  exasperated  his  omelty  and  ii^a»- 
tice,  he  gathered  a  large  force  of  meroenariee, 
Aceapied  two  qoarters  of  the  city,  Achradina 
and  Ortyg^a,  and  harassed  the  citizens  hy  fre- 
qvent  s^ies.  They  at  length  assembled  a  large 
foroe,  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  leave 
l^raoaae;  and  after  a  reign  of  only  <Hte  year  he 
jretimd  in  to  Loori  In  Mnithem  Italf,  where 
ke  died,  bong  ihe  laat  frfhis  ijjoi^, 

THBASYMENITS,  or  Tbuuuxus,  Lakm. 
See  Haskibal,  and  FsBuauu 
THREAD.  See  OonoK  KAiruFAoruB,  and 

THRBAD  WOBIC  See  Estozoa,  vol.  viL 
p.  287. 

THREATEinNa  LETTERS,  sent  to  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  have  been 
•aid  to  oonsUtate  a  miadeameanor  or  criminal 
offence  at  oommon  law.  Blaokstone  s^  that 
threatening  by  letter  (even  withoat  draiand)  to 
kill  any  of  Uie  king's  subjects  or  to  fire  their 
housea,  dco^  was  made  h^h  treason  by  a  stat- 
Bte  of  Henry  Vm.  Bnt  the  law  (tf  England 
on  this  sul^ect  is  determined  by  more  recent 
atatntes.  By  9th  George  L  and  STth  George  II, 
this  offence  was  made  felony,  poniahatue  by 
death;  bat,  by  10th  and  11th  Viotoria,  oh.  60, 
the  punishment  was  changed  to  tran^ortation 
beyond  the  aeaa  for  life  or  any  term  not  leas 
than  7  yean,  or  inroriaoament  not  less  than  4 
years,  and,  if  a  nuue,  public  or  private  whip- 
ping. In  many  of  the  United  States  there  are 
statutory  proviaions,  punishing  with  great  se- 
verity an  attempt  to  extort  money  by  means 
pi  a  threatening  Irtter.  Generally,  one  who 
makes  snoh  a  threat  may  be  held  to  bail,  or 
compelled  to  give  security  to  keep  the  ptwoe 
and  be  of.  good  behavior.  There  hare  been 
•averal  oases  under  these  statntes,  bat  they  have 
vsually  turned  upon  qnestirau  of  fiwt  depending 
<m  the  peoaliar  ciroamstaaoaa  of  the  case,  tarn 
not  on  questions  of  law.  It  nu^  be  said,  bow-* 
ever,  taat  a  threat,  to  be  indictable,  mast  be 
tndk  as  might  naturally  overeome  a  man  of  or* 
dinary  firnmess  and  sagacity ;  and  the  money 
demanded  under  Ihe  threat  most  be  money  to 
which  the  sender  of  tiie  letter  has  no  right.  In 
England,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  offence  at  law 
to  poet  up,  on  a  placard  or  otherwise,  a  Uireafr* 
ening  notice;  and  it  has  even  been  hdd  that  a 
request  to  another  to  post  np  such  a  notice  is 
inuctable.  The  offence  of  sending  a  threaten* 
big  l^ter  is  in  law  committed  in  ue  cotmty  to 
which  it  is  sent,  and  tiie  lender  may  be  indieted 
in  that  eon^, 
.  THEESH^.  SeeSHUK. 

THRESHINa  KAOHINE,  a  machine  for 
threahiag  and  separating  grf^  from  the  straw. 
The  threshiog  floor  of  the  ancients  was  a  flat 
aar£ue  of  ground  covered  with  day  rolled 
imooth  and  hard.  Sheaves  of  grain  were 
qtread  evenly  on  this  floor,  and  c^^  driven 
om  it  nntil  tiie  grain  was  beaten  oat  tgr  tlw  ooo* 


Mant  tremning  upon  it.  The  Egyptos  nseal* 

ly  mauled  the  ox  while  threehmg,  and  the 
Greeks  are  siid  by  .^lian  to  have  had  the  filthy 
practice  of  besmearing  the  months  of  animals 
with  dang  to  prevent  their  eating  the  grain. 
The  flail,  which  is  yet  in  oommon  use  by  email 
fanners,  is  sappoeed  to  have  been  the  first  me- 
chanical device  for  threshing.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient invention,  and  the  exact  pwiod  of  ita  <ffi- 
^  is  not  known.  Planks  or  timbws  stot^ 
over  with  pieces  <tf  flint  or  hard  wooden  p^ 
were  to  seme  extent,  bat  answered  no 
good  purpose.  Michael  Manxes,  an  East  LoUiiaD 

Eintlwnan,  is  rappoaed  to  have  been  the  first 
ventor  of  a  machine  for  threshing,  wtuoh  was 
merdy  an  adaptatiott  of  soitable  medumism  to 
drive  a  large  number  of  flails  by  water  power. 
Thoogh  nnsnooessfol  in  practice,  tins  miaohine 
attracted  oonnderable  attenticHi,  and  in  17S8 
a  Stirlingshire  fiomer  named  Leckie  invented  a 
rotary  imKihine  which  consiBted  of  a  set  of  cross 
arms  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case.  It  proved 
t<^eraUy  efficient  in  thrediing  oata,  but  was 
notadapted  to  wheat,  as  it  knooked  off  the  vof 
tire  head  fnm  the  stranr  withoat  espu«ting  the 
kemds.  Mr.  Le(^e  having  demoiistrated  the 
anperiority  of  a  rotary  motion  for  this  purpose 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  r«nedy  the  defects  m 
his  machine  and  perfect  the  invention.  In 
1786  Andrew  MeiUe,  a  Scotchman,  made  an 
improvement  on  Leckie's  mAchine  by  eabiti- 
toting  a  drum  or  cylinder  with  projections  on 
its  sarfaee  formed  by  sticking  in  short  pins,  or 
otherwise.  He  also  ai^lied  rollers,  oooneoted 
by  suitable  mechanism  to  the  driving  gear,  for 
feeding  in  the  straw.  When  operated,  the 
drum  was  set  in  rapid  motion  by  water  or 
othK  power ;  the  sheaves  of  grain,  ui^bound 
and  placed  between  the  rollers,  were  fed  in; 
and  the  prqjeotions,  revolving  with  great  ve- 
locity oa  tiie  peri^ety  o£  the  dmm,  beat  oat 
the  grain  from  the  heads  and  partially  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  straw.  A  patent  was  pro- 
oared  in  Gnat  Britain  in  1788,  when  Mr.  Mdkle 
oonstraoted  the  first  working  machine,  and 
added  many  new  improvements,  unong  which 
was  the  attaohmait  of  a  fan  mill,  by  which 
meane  the  gnUn  was  sepanited  and  leaned 
from  both  straw  and  diaff.  Thoag^  an  inven- 
tion of  vast  importance,  saving  annually  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  manual  labor,  and  immena^ 
inoreaong  the  product  of  gnun  thron^oat  (he 
civilized  world,  the  simplicity  of  the  thresh- 
log  nuKdiine  and  tiie  perfection  of  Meikle's  in- 
ventiwis  left  little  room  for  great  modem  im- 
provements. The  nHwt  prominent  Ameriosa 
inventor  connected  with  thia  machine  is  Mr. 
Pitts,  who  considerably  inoroved  the  method 
of  amaratiiv  the  grain  and  straw  after  bdiw 
threshed.  His  patent  has  long  sinee  expired, 
and  hb  hninrovement  is  very  gmwally  in  ose. 
Threshing  machines  are  constituted  oc  TOrioaa 
sizes,  ftom  one  to  ton  horse  powar  inolDrivei 
The  &aty  of  a  good  two  hone  power  machine 
la  said  to  be  1100  bnaheb  of  oata  or  100  boM 
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wheat  per  dsj  of  10  hoon.  The  lamr 
chinGB  usually  have  tiie  fbn  mill  attachM,  delir- 
ering  the  grain  perfeotly  clean  and  ready  for  the 
market ;  bat  the  smaller  onlj  thresh  the  grain 
from  the  straw,  requiring  the  separate  operar 
tlon  of  the  fan  mill  to  clean  it  from  the  chaff. 

"raRIFr  (armeria  mUaarU,  Willd.),  a  pretty 
berbaceotu  plant,  with  Imear  smoothisb  learei. 
somewhat  triangolar  at  ham  and  clustered 
around  Uie  short  stem  close  to  the  ground. 
The  pale  pnrple  flowers  in  heads,  proceeding 
from  a  scaly  membranaoeona  Invohicre,  are 
supported  on  dwarf  scapee.  There  ave  two  or 
more  ^inot  varietiea,  one  wiOx  Inoader  kavei 
nd  taller  flovor  soapes,  and  another  with  red 
flowers,  which  is  more  attractdve  when  la 
blossom.  The  ^rift  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
oontinental  Europe,  and  of  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Oanada.  It  was  early  hitrodnoed  into 
the  Britteh  flower  gardens  for  making  edging! 
and  borders.  It  is  found  to  prefer  a  soil  in 
which  a  little  peat  Is  mixed. 

THROOKMbBTON,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of 
Texas,  drained  by  the  Brazos  river  and  its 
afflnents;  area,  about  600  sq.  m;  pop.  in 
1800,  124,  none  of  whom  were  slaves.  The 
anrfibce  is  undulating  and  the  soU  highly  fertile. 
There  is  an  abondsAoe  of  fine  timber  and  am- 
ple Bop^  ot  water  tor  mannfiKtnring  pur^ 
poees.  lite  Oomanohe  Inffiana  still  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  county.  Oaoital,  Ctamp  Oomor. 

THBOOHOBTON,  Bra  Niobouls,  an  Bng- 
Uflh  statesman,  bom  in  London  about  1618, 
died  there,  Feb.  12,  1671.  Hia  ancestors  bad 
filled  high  offices  in  the  state  for  oentories. 
He  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Richmond  till 
1586,  was  afterward  sewer  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  headed  a  troop  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne. 
DistingQished  in  the  Soottiah  campaign  under 
Somerset,  he  wa«  soon  after  knighted,  received 
Talnable  manors  and  appdntments,  and  sat  in 
parliament  as  member  for  Northampton.  He 
was  present  at  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  in 
1668,  and,  though  a  Protestant  and  aware  of 
the  movement  in  &Tor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  fof 
-vored  ttie  aooesrion  of  Mary.  Arrested  in  the 
following  year  as  an  accomplice  in  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat^  reb^loD,  he  conducted  hk  own  de^ 
fence,  ^qnited  every  point  with  the  ooonsel 
and  the  bench,  and  was  acquitted  by  tbe  Jmr, 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  privy  to  If  not  ImpU- 
cated  in  tbe  rebdliob,  and  the  Judges  remanded 
him  to  tbe  tower  on  the  ground  that  the  ver- 
dict  was  contrary  to  law ;  and  the  Jurors  were 
called  before  the  star  chamber,  where  finir  ex- 
pressed contrition  and  the  others  were  fined 
and  imprisoned.  An  elaborate  and  copions 
report  remains  of  this  trial.  He  was  released 
In  166S,  went  to  France  till  1SS0,  and  privately 
visited  the  princess  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield,  after 
whose  aocoBsion  be  received  sneoessive^  tiie 
<^cefl  of  diief  batier  d  England  and  <tf  cduun- 
b«latn  of  tiie  ezohecrpw.  As  ambassador  to 
Prance  from  lS59to  lSe8,liefttToradtbep<di^ 
et  Oecll,  and  intrigued  to  foment  the  civil  t»- 
I^SloaBWar;  was  srat  to  Soodaad  in  16M«a 


remonstrate  with  Mary  against  her  tnarria^a 

w^  Damley;  was  imprisoned  in  1669  for 
having  &vored  a  marriage  between  Mary  and 
the  duke  of  Korfolk;  and  though  soon  re* 
leased,  never  regained  Elizabeth's  confidence. 

THRUSH,  the  common  name  of  a  very  lai^ 
funily  of  dentirostral  birds,  wMch  contains 
some  of  the  finest  songsters  in  varioos  parts  of 
the  world.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  length, 
rather  stent,  slightly  convex  and  keeled  above, 
with  sharp  and  notched  tip ;  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  on  each  side  of  the  gape  is  a 
row  of  bristles  of  much  less  size  than  in  the  fly- 
catchers; nostrils  at  the  base  of  bill,  partij 
protected  by  a  membranous  scale :  win^  toler- 
ably long,  broad,  usually  rounded  at  tiie  oad, 
wiu  the  Ist  quill  very  sm^ ;  legs  rather  short 
and  stout;  tara  compressed,  covered  in  front 
by  a  single  scale  in  the  typical  genns  turdui 
(Unn.) ;  tail  moderate.  The  food  consists  of 
insects,  worms,  berries,  and  fruits,  and  smn^ 
times  molloaks;  they  move  on  the  ground  by 
hopping  on  both  feet  at  once.  The  family  of 
turdida  or  thrashes  is  divided  by  Gray  into  the 
mb-&milies  formicarituB  or  ant  thmahes,  wUh 
rather  long  legs,  living  principally  on  anta,  asiA 
found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres ;  tiouh 
Una  or  babblers,  with  a  more  carved  bUl,  and 
tarsi  long  and  strong,  so  named  from  the  obs^ 
tOTing  made  by  their  flocks,  inhatnting  ib»  cli 
world ;  trioUna  or  orioles,  from  the  ud  world 
(see  Omou) ;  m/emmoHM  or  bnlbols,  witii  a 
short  and  mucn  curved  bill,  also  from  tiie  old 
wwld;  and  tttrdmm  or  true  throshes,  which 
alone  can  be  noticed  here.  Two  species  of  tbe 
genus  mimnt  (Boie),  placed  by  Oabanis  in  the 
umitr  Uotriehida,  have  been  described  under 
Oat  Bibd  and  Mockiho  Bmn, — There  are  more 
than  100  species  of  the  genus  turdut  described, 
having  tbe  characters  given  above ;  they  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  more 
or  less  migratory  and  shy ;  some  frequent  for- 
ests, others  the  thickels  of  field  and  meadow, 
and  others  roc^  districts ;  the  nest  is  made  of 
coarse  grasses  and  mosses,  usually  lined  with 
nmd  am.  soft  i^ants,  and  is  idaoed  on  boshes  ot 
trees;  the^igsare 6  or  6 innmnber;  theflaak 
is  delioste  and  good  eating.  Sevenl  speeisa 
have  been  alread^  noticed  under  Buoxnsi\ 
i^LDFASE,  and  RoBiH.  Among  the  American 
flpedee  maybe  mentioned  the  wood  thrush  (T, 
mtuUUnut,  Gmel.),  8  inches  long  and  18i  in 
alar  extent ;  the  form  is  stout,  the  tail  neariy 
even,  and  tiie  8d  and  4th  qoills  the  longest; 
the  general  color  is  rafons  brown  above,  br^h^ 
est  on  die  head,  and  olivaoeoos  on  the 
pure  white  bdow,  with  numerous  blackish  spots 
on  breast  and  sides ;  legs  yellow,  bill  brown, 
yellowish  at  base.  It  is  focnd  in  the  eastern 
United  States  to  tl»  Missouri  river,  and  south 
to  Oosfeemala.  This  was  Audnbon^s  greatest 
AvtaAta,  as  its  sweet  notes  wlivened  mm  in 
the  solitary  and  drase  finest  at  early  dawn 
after  an  nnoomfortable  ai^  stonny  night ;  the 
Botes  are  fow,  bnt  powerftil,  dear,  and  mellow, 
iWng  and  &lifaiff  in  gentle  oadiMes;  their  wa 
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•q»eeitlfy  pleadng  at  mmset,  when  several  of 
these  ofaanning  songsters  seem  to  challenge 
eaoh  other  to  sing  their  best;  food  consists 
of  berries  and  small  frdita,  and  inseota;  the 
flight  ia  elevated.  The  eggs  are  uniform  light 
blue ;  the  joang  are  easily  raised  from  the  eg^, 
and  they  sing  well  in  captivity;  the  flesh  is 
Tory  delicate  and  jnicy.— The  hermit  or  soli- 
tary thrash  {T.  Pallatii,  Oab.)  is  7*  inches  long 
and  11|  in  alar  extent;  it  is  yellowish  olive 
above,  mfons  on  the  tail  and  romp;  below 
white,  with  black  spots  on  breast;  tibia  and 
sides  yellowish  olive  brown.  It  is  foond  in 
eastern  Kortii  Amerioa  to  the  IGsusidppi  river; 
it  is  a  oonstant  reddent  in  the  aonthwn.statea, 
piefterlng  the  darkest,  moat  s  wam|gr,  and  most 
•eoladed  oanebrskes  along  the  Munssippi ;  ita 
flight  is  short,  low,  and  gliding ;  its  song  is  only 
a  ain^e  soft  and  plunlive  note;  the  nest  is 
bnilt  loww  on  the  trees  than  that  of  the  wood 
thrash,  not  so  flrmly  saddled  on  the  branches, 
and  smaller ;  the  e^  are  light  bine,  with  dark 
dots  at  the  larger  end ;  it  nuses  3  broods  in  the 
BOQth ;  it  feeds  on  berries  and  fruits.  Wilson's 
or  the  tawny  thrush  (T.  J^uemeru,  Steph.)  is 
7|  inches  long  and  11}  in  alar  extent ;  nnifonn 
yellowish  red  above;  throat  and  upper  neok 
yellowish,  with  very  indistinct  ^ts  on  the  lat- 
ter ;  rest  of  lower  parts  whitish.  It  is  found  In 
eastern  Nortii  Amerioa  to  the  Ifissonri,  and 
north  to  the  fhr  connbies;  itsaoi^is  dmilar  to 
tiiat  of  tiw  wood  thmsh,  bnt  less  powerftd.  and 
with  more  trUIs  and  variations;  it  prefers  dark 
woods  and  moist  places,  feeding  on  beetles  and 
berries,  pasdng  most  of  the  time  on  the  ground, 
where  it  hops  with  great  agility ;  the  ^gs  are 
pale  greenish  bine ;  only  one  brood  is  raised  in 
a  season.  The  olive-baoked  thrush  (71  Swairi- 
tonii,  Oab.)  is  7  inches  long  and  about  13  in 
alar  extent ;  doll  greenish  olive  above ;  the  sides 
of  the  head,  breast,  and  throat  tinged  with  red- 
cUsh  yellow,  with  a  ring  of  the  same  around 
the  eyes ;  breast  with  very  distinot  dark  brown 
spots,  and  rest  of  lower  parts  white.  It  is 
found  over  eastern  North  Amerioa  to  the  Kaok 
hills,  north  to  Chreenland,  south  to  Hudoo  and 
Peru,  and  is  aooidental  in  Europe  and  Siberia. 
Several  other  apeoiea  are  found  on  the  Padfio 
•He  of  oonttnent— ^  tha  European  spe- 
(des,  the  largest  is  the  missel  thrush  (?*.  ei»- 
eivorut,  Unn.),  11  inches  long;  it  is  light  gray- 
ish brown  idwve,  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
grayish  and  tiie'  romp  shaded  with  ochre j  yel- 
low ;  secondary  coverts  and  tail  feathers  tipped 
with  grayish  white;  a  cream-colored  band 
fh>m  bill  over  eyes;  below  yellowish  white, 
each  fiaather  tipped  with  a  black  spot,  lai^^est 
and  transversely  oblong  on  breast,  nnaller  and 
triangular  on  neck.  It  frequents  woods  and 
oopses,  in  small  straggling  docks,  and  is  shy  and 
Ti^lant :  it  feeds  chiefly  on  berries,  especially 
those  (ff  the  ndatletoe  (whence  ita  common 
name),  in  tiiis  wi^  remarkably  assistinff  in  the 
diffbdott  of  this  plant.  The  song  of  the  male 
reaffinblea  that  of  the  bladcMrd,  and  is  heard 
H  early  aa  Felmurjr,  before  the  i^earanoe  of 


the  leaves,  and  even  during  stonns,  wbenoe 
its  name  of  storm  cook ;  it  is  very  bold  in  the 
q>ring,  driving  away  oth^r  birda  from  the 
neighborhood  of  its  nest.  The  ^gs  are  4  or 
11  by  j  of  an  inch,  flesh-colored  with  irregular 
scattered  spots  of  brownish  red ;  3  broods  are 
generally  ruaed  in  a  season;  it  has  been  seen 
to  carry  off  amall  birds  to  ita  nest  to  feed  ita 
young,  like  the  shrike  and  jay ;  the  flesh  is  good. 
The  song  thrush,  throstle,  or  mavis  (T.  mtuictUf 
lann.)  isO  inohea  long,  yellowiah  brown  above^ 
tinged  with  red<m  thenead;  secondary  ooverti 
tapped  with  red^ah  yellow ;  fore  part  of  neck 
and  breast  yellowish,  eaoh  fiaather  terminated 
by  a  triangular  browniah  black  spot;  lower 
wing  ooverts  reddidi  yellow.  It  freqoenti 
lightly  wooded  regions  and  gardens,  in  the  lat- 
ter doing  good  service  by  destroying  snails,  ob- 
tainingtbe  aninrftl  by  breakiDg  the  shell  •ytfa^ 
a  stone;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  European 
■ongsters,  singing  from  early  spring  to  autumn, 
in  the  momi^  utd  evening,  from  the  top  of  a 
bush  or  tree;  Haogillivray  highly  praisee  ita 
melody.  It  waa  one  of  the  birds  used  by  Soman 
epicures  in  th«r  extravagant  dishes  of  the 
brains  and  tongues  of  sin^g  birds ;  it  is  some- 
times seen  now  In  the  markets,  and  its  fiesh, 
espeoially  in  the  be^ning  of  winter  when  the 
food  cona^  of  snails  a^  worms,  is  very  fU 
and  juicy.  Several  other  fine  Angers  of  the 
genus  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  old 
world.— There  are  two  Urda  generally  called 
thrushes  in  the  United  States,  whidi  deserve 
mention  here;  one  is  the  brown  thrush  or 
thrasher,  placed  by  Oabanis  and  Baird  in  the 
fiunily  Uotriehida^  Bnb-£unily  tnMnuua  (with 
the  oat  and  mocking  bird),  and  genus  utetM- 
optma  (Beich.).  This  bird  (Jf.  nt/iw,  Reich., 
or  T.  rtf/W,  Linn.)  is  111  inches  long  an^l  18  in 
alar  extent ;  brownish  red  above ;  below  pale 
mfons  white,  thickly  streaked  with  dark  brown, 
and  tinged  anteriorly  with  reddish ;  3  white 
bands  on  the  wings;  inner  snrfiice  of  wings 
and  inner  edge  of  primaries  ciun&mon ;  tail  ru- 
fous. It  is  found  over  eastern  North  America 
to  the  Missonii,  and  peilu^w  to  the  hig^  cen- 
tral plains;  it  la  a  oonatiuit  rendent  in  the 
iontnem  atatea,  and  is  almost  as  numerona  as 
the  roUn ;  It  migratea  by  day,  nngly,  with  a 
low  and  heavy  flight.  The  song  is  prolonged, 
loud,  varied,  and  melodious,  surpassed,  in  the 
opinion  of  Audubon,  only  by  that  of  the  mock- 
ing bird.  The  eggs  are  4  to  6,  dull  pale  hatt, 
with  numerous  brown  dots ;  3  broods  are  ndsed 
annually  in  the  sonUiem  states ;  it  breeds  well 
in  aviaries,  and  the  young  are  nused  like  mock- 
ing birds,  singing  well  and  very  active  in  con- 
flnement.  It  is  a  bold  and  powerful  bird, 
chasing  oats,  dogs,  end  foxes,  not  afraid  of 
hawks  and  snakes,  and  sava^y  fighting  with 
its  rivals  in  breeding  time ;  it  will  attack  and 
kill  small  birds  in  the  same  cage  with  it;  both 
aexes  incubate,  and  braveqr  defend  their  nest 
uid  young-;  Hw  food  ooiirists<tf  inseota,  berrie^ 
and  fruits  of  an  kinda.  The  water  thrash  (yi- 
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Is  placed  b7  the  moot  reowt  mnithologiRts  in 
the  fiinulj  tylvieolidm  or  varblers;  it  is  6i 
Inohes  long  and  9)  in  sIbt  extent;  oUre  brown 
above  witb  a  green  diade;  beneath  pale  snl- 
phnr  jellow,  btightest  on  the  abdomen;  the 
other  parts  thicklj  streaked  with  oliTBceoas 
brown,  and  blaofed^  on  the  breast.  It  is  found 
tbroQghont  the  eastern  United  States  to  tiie 
Ifissonri  and  sonth  to  Central  America,  and 
perhaps  to  Braxal.  This,  as  also  the  Louisiana 
water  thrash,  considered  b7  some  as  a  distinct 
Bpeciee  and  bj  others  as  a  mere  varied,  is  an 
exqnidte  son^ter;  it  is  rather  shy,  wading  in 
and  abont  water  in  search  of  insects ;  the  eggs 
are  flesh-colored,  with  dark  red  ^ts  on  the 
larger  end ;  the  flesh  is  Tar;-  fiit  and  Joiojr  in 
flie  wmthem  states  in  winter. 

THUANU8.  SeeTHOViJAoaunATrorsTSiiK. 

THUOtDIDEB,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  in 
Athens  aboat  471  B.  0.,  died  abont  400.  He 
was  the  son  of  Oloms,  and  was  probablr  con- 
nected with  the  familj  of  the  great  Miltiades 
and  Cimon,  and  is  sud  to  hare  been  conceoted 
also  with  that  of  Pislstrataa ;  bnt  the  few  &ots 
that  are  known  with  my  certainty  of  his  life 
are  derived  from  his  own  writings.  The  storr 
tiiat  at  the  age  of  16  he  heard  Herodotns  read 
bis  history  at  the  OlTropio  games,  and  was  af- 
fected to  tears,  is  at  least  donbtAiI,  as  is  also 
the  statement  that  he  studied  the  art  of  rhet- 
oric nnder  Antiphon,  He  tells  ns  that  he  own- 
ed gold  mines  in  that  part  of  Thrace  oppodte 
Thasos,  from  which  in  after  times  Tmap  of 
Ifaoedon  obt^ed  tiie  treasure  osed  in  the 
sabjngation  of  Greece.  In  434  B.  C,  the  SOi 
year  of  the  Peloponnerian  war,  he  was  tiie 
commander  of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  V 
■hips,  saA  charged  with  the  general  authority 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Toe  Spartan  gen- 
eral  Brasidas  was  anxions  to  get  possesnon 
of  the  important  city  of  Ampbipolis,  defended 
by  Euoles,  the  colleague  of  Thuoydides;  and 
fearful  that  the  Athenian  admiral,  from  bis 
•property  and  his  influence  in  Thrace,  would  bo 
enabled  to  rouse  that  country  agdnst  him  in 
defence  of  the  city,  he  offered  to  the  garrison 
the  most  fevorable  terms  of  capitulation.  Thn- 
oydides,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Thasos,  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  message  set  sail  with 
bis  whole  force,  and  readied  BunijS  m.*  from 
Ampbipolis,  that  same  evening.  The  dty  be 
fonnd  had  already  surrendered,  bnt  he  sneoeed- 
ed  in  repelling  an  assault  made  by  Braddas 
agiunst  ^n  both  by  land  and  water.  The  cap- 
ture of  Ampbipolis  was  a  great  blow  both  to 
the  prosperity  and  pride  of  Athens,  and  the 
two  generals  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
city  were  obliged  to  undergo  punishment,  either 
for  their  ill  success  or  for  their  neglect  of  duty. 
Tbucydides  was  condemned  to  exile,  on  the 
proposition  of  Oleon.  Modem  historians  almost 
nniversally  represent  the  accused  man  as  inno- 
cent, and  OS  suffering  from  the  consequences  of 
a  nusfortone,  not  of  a  fault ;  but  Orote  defuids 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  on  tiie  ground 
that  the  general  had  been  oharged  with  the  de- 


fence at  the  Thradan  coast,  and  especially  of 
Ampbipolis,  and  was  culpably  wrong  in  not 
having  token  care  to  be  near  enough  the  city  to 
render  it  efficient  and  immediate  aid  in  case  of 
attack.  Thnoydides  passed  20  years  in  exile, 
spending  much  of  the  time  in  Thrace ;  but  he 
must  also  have  visited  various  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  it  is  certain  fh>m  bis  own  writings 
that  he  frequently  Tinted  the  states  nnder  Laoe- 
dtemonian  rule.  He  returned  to  Athens  about 
the  time  the  cdty  was  freed  by  Thrasybulns. 
The  accounts  of  the  time  and  manner  of  hk 
death  are  uncertain,  bnt  among  the  ancient 
writers  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  im- 
pression that  he  died  violently.  According  to 
Pansanias,  he  was  assasskiatea  after  his  return ; 
accordlngjto  Plutarch,  he  was  said  to  have  been 
killed  inTThraoe,  thouf^  his  rcsnahiB  wero  oar- 
ried  to  his  native  city. — ^The  work  by  which 
Tbucydides  is  known  is  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnedan  war,  for  which  he  eareftilly  collected 
the  materials  during  its  progress.  It  is  divided 
into  8  boohs,  the  first  of  wbidi  is  introductory 
to  the  history.  Tbucydides  was  not  only  the 
greatest  historian  of  Greece,  bnt  he  created  a 
kind  of  historical  writing  in  which  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  and  rarely  rivalled.  The  great 
struggle  between  the  republics  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  for  the  h^mony  of  Greece  is  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  his  work,  in  which  the  interest  of 
all  events  centres.  Every  thing  -which  illus- 
trates this  idea  is  carefully  related,  no  matter 
how  unimportant  in  itsdf ;  every  thing  which 
does  not  bear  nxKHL  the  grMt  ooirtest,  no  natter 
hoiw  important,  IB  passed  over  entirely  or  thrown 
dimly  into  the  background.  The  accuracy  and 
trathfelness  of  the  history,  and  the  care  and  skill 
vith  which  the  oonfliotmg  evidence  has  been 
sifted,  have  never  been  attacked.  It  is  in  nar- 
ration, in  the  vivid  description  of  events,  that 
Thnovdidesis  especially  conspicuous.  *'Hewas," 
says  Macaulay,  "  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of 
gradual  diminution.  His  history  is  sometimes 
as  concise  as  a  chronological  chart ;  yet  it  is 
always  perspicuous.  It  is  sometimes  as  minute 
as  one  of  tovdace's  letters ;  yet  it  is  never  pro- 
lix.  He  never  fails  to  contract  it  and  to  ex- 

5 and  it  in  the  right  place."  Aldiough  evi* 
ently  a  man  who  recc^^niced  1^  impcfftanoe 
of  religioQs  inflaenoes,  he  was  never  the  dave 
of  the  superstitions  of  his  times ;  and  witii  a 
mdet  irony  he  remarks  that  of  all  the  prophe- 
des  uttered  at  the  commencement  of  ue  war, 
that  one  only  came  time  which  declared  that  it 
would  last  Uirice  9  years. — The  first  edition  ot 
Tbucydides  was  published  by  Aldns  at  Venice 
in  1503.  Of  the  numerons  succeeding  editions, 
the  best  are  those  of  J.  Bekker  (8  vols.,  Berlin, 
1831),  Haack  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1830),  Pop- 
po  (10  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1831-88),  and  Arnold 

Lvols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1880-'8C).  There  have 
u  English  verraons  by  Nioolls  (London,  1660), 
by  Hohbes,  by  W.  Smith  (VTUB),  by  Bloomfleld 
(1889),  and  by  Dale  (1856). 

THUGS  (Hlndoetanee,  rhm^na,  to  deceive), 
a  Beet  frf  aMirina  in  bidia,  no  V  nearly  eztenu- 
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Bated  hy  the  Kiidah  goTmnnent.  Their  atro 
otons  praotioes  were  not  followed  so  maoh  for 
the  use  of  plunder,  or  for  the  gratification  of 
a  malicioos  nature,  as  team  reli^oas  motlTeB. 
Tfaejr  were  the  worshippers  of  the  godden 
Kali,  the  divinltr  who  predded  over  impure 
loves,  senaoal  indulgenoes,  and  death.  One  of 
tiie  saored  books  of  the  Hindoos,  of  the  sec- 
ond grade,  the  KaUka  Purana,  deaoribee  th^ 

Ctioes  with  the  otmoftaoeiiracx.  lliAmem- 
of  the  sect  belmg  toaUthedifliBrent  oastea, 
and  ««6h  luH  Ua  fia]uti(»s  to  perfimn.  The 

SDgB  wen  from  80  to  800  in  nnmber,  and 
ey  were  divided  into  varioDS  olaaaeB  ander  a 
junadar  or  nrdar,  tiuir  leader,  and  a  yum  or 
teadier.  The  olaiaea  were  the  qoea,  who  were 
kamera;  AAtittote^  rtran^era;  tothatf  entrap- 
pers,  who  were  sometimes  women;  and  2u- 
fhaem  or  grave  diKger*.  Thej  naoaU;^  assnmed 
tiie  dress  of  merobants  or  pilgrims,  and  often 
eraved  ^e  protection  of  tiioae  whom  thej  in- 
t^ided  to  deatroj.  Tlidir  nsnal  instroment  of 
deatniotion  was  tiie  handkerchief  or  rutnal,  witii 
which  hj  a  dexterooa  movement  they  stran- 
gled their  victims.  The  spies  having  informed 
uiem  ot  the  partionlara  relative  to  tike  route, 
ludidta,  and  (nnnmutanoeaof  their  intended  vio- 
timSfUie  members  of  the  gang  travelled  in  enoh 
lines  as  to  be  near  eaoh  other,  and  the  wtrap* 
peiB  hy  artftil  management  atbaoted  them  to  « 
spot  remote  ftom  dweUlngs,  where  the  stran- 
ners  ezecnted  their  ofiBce ;  and  having  stripped 
them  of  whatever  they  possessed,  the  grave 
diggers  buried  them,  with  each  precaationa  as 
generally  to  prevent  discovery.  The  plunder 
received  was  divided,  one  thira  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  sect,  one  third  to  the  god- 
dess Kali,  and  the  remainder  to  the  partners  in 
the  aasasnnation.  After  a  murder  the  Thugs 
who  had  committed  it  united  in  a  sort  of  sao- 
rament  called  toptwnM,  eating  oonseorated 
■agar.  Th^  deinea  woe  oar^illy  consolted 
bome  going  on  their  expeditions,  and  unless 
the  omens  were  &vorable  the  Thng  would  not 
go.  K^thw  women  nor  old  mm  were  vity 
tims.  EnropeaDS  were  never  killed,  becaose 
tiiere  would  bo  more  danger  of  detection. 
There  were  also  bands  of  UoEammedan  Thugs, 
oi  the  sect  of  Hooltanees,  and  it  is  possible 
that  at  the  first  the  ay8t«n  of  thug^fM,  as  they 
tenn  it,  ori^nated  wltii  Mohammedan  banditti, 
though  it  afterward  became  more  a  Hindoo 
tbaa  a  M<^nmiedan  praotioe,  and  the  words 
need  are  of  Sanscrit  origin.  They  were  found 
in  all  parts  of  India.  In  tiw  Deoean  they  were 
eaUed  phaimffon  or  noosera.  Hyder  All  and 
Tippoo  Sultan  both  attempted  to  exterminate 
them,  and  tiie  Englidi  government  aooght  to 
■oppress  them  as  ear^  as  1610:  bat  it  was  not 
till  the  adminlBtratloa  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinok  (18ar-*8S),  who  appelated  Oapt.  Oee- 
man  to  tiiis  series,  that  their  gangs  were  sao- 
oessfkilly  broken  up.  Between  1826  and  1886, 
1,562  persons  were  condemned  as  Thugs,  tiieir 
fiUBiSiea  pat  wider  sorv^llanoe,  and  their  oldl- 
dnn  adncatod  to  Tirtaooa  habits  and  tanght 


trades  by  which  thOT  mi^t  obfaun  aa  bOMsl 
livelihood.  In  1886  the  government  pabliahedf 
for  judicial  porpoeee,  a  work  called  "  Bamasefr* 
ana,  or  a  Yooabnlary  of  the  peonliar  Language 
used  by  the  Thugs,"  written  by  Oapt.  (now  Ool) 
Sleeman.  Full  accounts  of  this  laibe  of  aasB»> 
sins  are  to  be  found  in  Th6venot's  travela,  in 
"  The  Oonl^ons  of  a  Thug,"  by  0^  Mead- 
ows, and  in  vol.  xiii.  oi  "  AMatio  Beeearches." 

THULE,  the  nama  mven  by  the  andent  nav^ 
igator  Pytheas,  who  flonriahed  ahont  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  an  island  in  the 
northern  ooean,  whieh  he  diaoorered  after  a 
voyage  of  6  days  in  a  northerly  direetirai  from 
the  Orcadea  (Oi^ey  isluids).  Modern  geog* 
raphers  have  difi^«a  in  opini<m  as  to  tlie  pr»> 
cise  locality  of  the  islana,  amd  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  any  definite  country  is  alluded 
to.  The  ancients  generally  applied  the  name 
to  the  most  northern  part  of  the  habitable 
world,  whence  the  phrase  vUma  ThuU.  Ice- 
land, which  has  been  frequently  designated  as 
the  idand  discovered  by  Pytheas,  seems  too 
remote  from  tiie  continent  to  have  been  visited 
by  so  early  a  navigator,  and  the  more  general 
opinion  inoUnes  to  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the 
Kietlaadgroap.  Smne  ocmader  Norway  the 
tiftsffla  Z!l«2«;  and  othwa,  among  whom  is 
Katt^Kmnr  nuke  it  identical  with  Jutlaod. 

THOUMEL,  Mobitz  August  von,  a  German 
writer,  bora  near  Leipdc,  May  27, 1788,  died 
Oct.  26, 1817.  He  studied  at  the  nniversity  of 
Leipsio,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Gellert,  Weisse,  Rabener,  and  Eleist  In 
1761  he  reoeiTed  an  appointment  in  the  service 
of  the  hereditary  pnnoe  Ernest  Frederic  of 
Baxe-Ooburg,  who  on  his  acoession  to  the 
throne  made  him  aulio  coancuUor  and  in  1766 
minister.  In  1788  he  resided  his  office,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  partly  at  SOnne- 
bora  near  Gotha,  and  pertly  in  trevclliiig.  His 
principal  works  are:  ITtZAtf^mtM  (1764),  a  oomir 
eal  epic;  InoeulatMn  der  Litbdy  a  poetical  nar- 
rative (1771) ;  and  Hem  in  die  miUAgigen  Pro- 
timam  em  Franhnieh  (10  vols.,  Leii^o,  1791- 
1806),  a  novel  containing  many  reminiaoenoea 
of  bis  own  travels.  A  posthumous  w<^  1^ 
him,  Dar  heilige  Kilian^  oder  dot  Li^e^MMor^ 
was  published  by  Hempel  in  1819.  The  first 
oolleotive  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
by  ThOmmel  himself  (6  vols.,  Leipsio,  1812  eC 
aeq.) ;  the  last  and  most  ocHnplete  one  in  1844. 
in  8  vols.  A  life  of  ThOmmel  was  pnbliahed 
by  Grnner  (Leipdo,  1819). 

THTJKBERO,  Oasl  Pstbb,  a  Swedish  natu- 
ralist, bora  in  JdnkOping,  Nov.  11, 174S,  died 
Aag.8,  1828.  At  the  oniversity  of  Upsal  he 
beoame  a  pupil  d  limusos;  wd  in  1771,  a 
year  after  graduating,  he  accepted  the  nta- 
ation  of  snrgeoa  in  one  ol  the  Dntch  East 
Indie  omnpax^'s  vessela,  with  the  intesition  of 
midertaldng  &  botanical  survey  of  Japan,  For 
the  purpose  of  learaing  the  Ontdt  language, 
he  passed  three  winters  at  the  0^>e  of  Gtood 
Hope ;  and  between  1778  and  1779  he  resided 
ininoipaUj  in  Jan  and  Ji^aa.  Betamiag  to 
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Sweden  in  1Y79,  he  was  appdnted  tn  1784 
proftaaor  in  Ae  chair  of  botany  ibnneriy 
ooonpied  by  linnens,  which  he  retained  nntil 
the  olose  of  hia  life.  The  resolta  of  hia  ob- 
serratiuu  in  AfHoa  and  Ama  were  given  to 
Hbo  world  in  a  series  of  elaborate  worka,  of 
which  the  flnrt,  entitled  Flora  Jajxmiea,  &c. 
(8to.,  Leipsio,  1784),  oontuned  a  deaoription 
Japaneae  planta,  including  many  new  ones. 
In  1788-*91  B|H>eared  a  genu-al  aoooant  of  his 
travels  nndw  the  title  of  JBen  nti  Siavpoy  Af' 
rwo,  Jiia^^raMEMl  drm  1770~'70  (4  toIb.  8vo^ 
UpaaQ,  whSeb  was  within  a  Caw  yean  »- 

Cihed  in  German,  ISngtigh,  and  Freneh. 
remaining  works  comprise  I^rodromtu 
Plantonm  Oi^muitm  (Upsal,  1794-1800); 
/twnei  PkuUarvm  Japomearvm  (Upsal,  1704- 
1805);  Fl<m$  Captmu  (ITpaal,  1807-'18);  and 
an  immenae  number  of  memoirs  on  subjeota 
sDggested  by  his  researches  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  were  pahliahed  in  all  the  principal  soi- 
entiflo  journals  of  Europe.  He  was,  bende, 
the  author  of  nearly  100  academical  disserta- 
laoDs  published  at  Upsal  between  1789  and 
1818.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an 
honorary  member  of  66  learned  bodice. 
THUNDER.  Bee  LioHTKHfo. 
THUBGAU,  or  Thubsotu.  a  canton  in  the 
K.  £.  ofSwitniiand,  boonded  N.  and  K.  S.  by 
ttelOiineand  the  lake  of  Ouwtanee,  separating 
it  from  SoihafOiansen,  Baden,  Wtkrtonbei^,  and 
Bararia,  8.  E.  and  S.  by  the  canton  of  SLGallf 
and  W.  by  Zarich ;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  90,347.  The  snriSuie  is  comparatively 
level,  bnt  numerous  hills  traverse  the  country 
in  diffisrent  directions,  the  height  of  which  no- 
where exceeds  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  die 
lake  of  OoQstance.  The  drainage  belongs  to 
the  basin,  of  the  Bhine,  toward  which  it  flows 
by  tbeThur  and  its  tribntaries,  and  also  by  the 
lake  of  OonstULce,  indading  the  Untersee.  The 
(slimate  in  the  8.  W.  is  severe,  bnt  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  canton  it  is  tempo'ate.  The  soil  ia 
notToryprodnelive.  lEMtiaezten^Tely  grown, 
■nd  the  Tine  is  cultivated  in  many  places  and 
prodoeea  wine  of  good  quality.  Abont^oftiw 
BQiftce  is  oom«d  with  forest  Some  linen  and 
eotton  goods,  ribbons,  laoe,  hodery,  and  oan- 
TBB  are  mannfiiotared.  There  is  an  extensive 
trade,  greatly  fadlitated  by  the  lUiine  and  Lake 
Oonstance.  Abont  i  of  ihe  inhabitants  are 
Proteatanta,  and  nmnerona  eohoola  are  estab- 
lished throughout  the  canton.  The  exeetitave 
power  iareatod  in  a  council  of  6,  who  hold  office 
for  6  years.  The  grand  council  or  legislature 
eonidsts  of  100  members,  half  of  whom  retire 
every  year.  It  is  prended  over  by  2  Landam- 
mans  chosen  annually.   Oapital,  fVanenfeld. 

THUMNGIA  (Ger.  Thiiringeti^,  a  central 
ngiaa  of  Germany,  between  the  Hartz  moun- 
tania  on  the  N.  and  the  Tliuimgian  Forest  on 
the  8.,  the  river  Baale  on  the  S.  and  the  Werra 
on  the  W.,  the  prta^pal  parts  beloni^  to  tiie 
Prmrian  province  of  Saxony,  to  Oobi 
'Weimar-I&aaiat^  Schwarsbi 
■an,  and  Bchwarzburx-Bud<dstadt.  The  Thn- 


lingians  are  mmtibned  among  the  allies  of  At- 

tila  in  the  n^dle  of  the  6th  oentory.  Their 
oountry  was  afterward  subdued  by  the  Franks 
and  Saxons.  The  former  ruled  it  for  some 
centuries  through  dnkea  and  margraves.  Un- 
der  the  Saxon  emperors  several  Thoringiau 
counts  or  landgraves  obtuned  a  kind  of  semi- 
independence.  Louis  the  Jumper,  son  of  Louis 
the  Bearded,  warred  against  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  the  2d  half  of  the  11th  century, 
and  several  of  his  saooesscffe  added  to  the  po»< 
aesdona  ot  the  house.  A  long  war  of  Thuin- 
^an  soooesrion  waa  waged  abont  the  middle  of 
we  18th  century,  the  termination  <tf  which  left 
the  principal  parts  of  Thnringia  in  the  poeses- 
aion  of  the  ma^rave  Henry  of  Meissen.  After 
numerous  vioissitndee  and  intestine  stru^lei^ 
the  oountry  was  divided  in  1486  between  Albert 
and  Ernest,  the  sons  of  Frederic  the  Uild,  the 
founders  of  the  Albertine  and  Emeetane  linea 
of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  has  einoe  that  time 
not  been  reunited. — The  Thuringian  Forest 
(Ger.  IharvngmixUd),  which  bounds  it  on  the 
8.  W.  and  8.,  is  a  narrow  and  wooded  moun- 
tain range,  rising  in  some  parts  to  the  height 
of  upward  of  8,000  feet,  and  extending  some 
70  m.  in  length,  not  including  nnnuronsnortiL- 
em  offiihoots  toward  the  BMxiz.  In  the  8.  E. 
it  fmnvaehea  the  Ilchtelgeblrge,  uid  in  the  B.. 
W.  the  RhAn,  trom  which  it  is  sc^ttnted  by 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Werra.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  (diiefly  euffiiged  in  mining,  grazing, 
and  manufactoree.  Xte  territory  covered  or 
traversed  by  the  Thurii^nan  Forest  is  included 
in  Prusrian  Saxony,  Hesse-Gaasel,  ^eunar- 
Eisenaoh,  Oobnrg-Gotha,  Heiuingtoi,  Schwarz- 
burg-Bndolstadt,  and  the  Benss  principalities. 

THUBLOW,  Edwaed,  lord,  an  Enghah  jurist 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Little  Ashfldd,  near 
BtowmariEct,  Snfiblk,  in  1782,  died  in  Brighton, 
Sept  13, 1606.  He  was  educated  at  Oaius  ool- 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained  no  distino- 
tion  as  a  s^(^,  and  in  1764  was  oslled  to  the 
bar  te"  die  aooicrty  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
immediatdj  ent«nd  upon  « Inorative  practice, 
whidi,  after  Ida  appcdntmant  ia  1761  as  king's 
oounsel,  was  exceeded  by  that  of  only  2  or  8 
of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  time.  In 
1768  he  was  elected  to  parliament  as  a  suf^ort- 
er  of  Lord  North ;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  so- 
Uoitor-guieral,  in  1771  attorney-general,  and  in 
1776,  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  he  advocated  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment respecting  America,  he  was  made  lord 
ohutcellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Thnriow.  By  the  express  command  of  the 
king,  whose  confidence  he  had  gained  to  a  re- 
markable d^ree,  he  retained  the  office  <rf  lord 
chancellor  in  Uie  Bookingham  and  Shelbume 
administrations,  which  succeeded  that  of  Lord 
North,  notwithstanding  he  waa  poUtioaUy  o^ 
p(»ed  to  his  coadjutors,  and  lost  no  onK^tnm- 
ty  to  defeat  their  leading  measures.  The  con- 
fodon  Uiereby  caused  in  the  cabinet  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Fox :  and  hi  the  coalition  min- 
istry irtdoh  soeeseded,  it  waa  w^ossly  stipa- 
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Ifltod  that  Thnrlov  sfaonld  not  hold  a  Mat  He 
Btill  remained  in  confidential  relations  with  the 
Idug,  and  npon  the  aooeasiou  of  Pitt  to  power, 
in  Deo.  1788,  received  again  the  great  seaL 
which  he  held  for  9  jears.  At  first  he  acted 
^>parentl7  in  harmonjr  with  hia  colleaf^ee; 
hot  having  been  snapeoted,  after  the  king*B 
insanitj  in  1788,  of  tampering  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  whiga,  he  was  looked  npon 
with  distrust  by-  Pitt,  for  whom  he  in  torn  en- 
tertained a  cordial  dislike  which  he  was  at  no 
paina  to  conoeaL  GradoaUy  he  begu,  as  fi>r^ 
msrlj  under  the  Bookingham  adnuidBtradoii. 
to  oppose  certain  meamrea  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  (Ustnrbanoe  thna  created  led  to  his  removal 
from  office  at  the  express  reqnest  of  Pitt,  and 
vith  the  ready  consent  of  tne  king,  a  result 
which  deeply  mortified  him.  He  never  after- 
ward held  office  or  took  a  leading  part  ui  poli- 
tics ;  and  having  no  personal  influence,  he  soon 
sank  into  comparative  insigulflcanoe,  notwith- 
standing he  is  said  to  have  been  coimdentially 
ooneolted  by  members  of  the  royal  &mily  trntil 
near  tiie  close  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
overbeuing  and  passionate  character,  a  bully 
rather  than  a  debater  in  parliament,  though  oo- 
easionaUy  an  impresrive  and  eloquent  speaker. 

THUBN  AND  TAXia  See  Posx,  toL  ziiL 
p.  SIB. 

THUBSDAY,  the  Sth  day  of  the  week,  the 
die*  Jovit  of  the  Boman  oalendar,  and  sacred  in 
the  northern  mythology  to  the  thnnderer  Thor, 
Ibr  whom  it  is  named.  lu  German  it  is  called 
Donnentag  (thunder  day). 

THURSTON,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Washington  tei^ 
ritoi?.  bonnded  K.  £.  by  the  Kisqually  river 
and  iL  hj  the  Goast  range ;  area  about  400  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,507.  Much  of  the  surface 
is  mooQtainoua,  but  there  are  several  rich  val- 
leys which  produce  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
otiier  gruns  and  potatoes  in  great  abundance. 
An  arm  of  Puget's  sound  extends  into  the  K. 
K.  part,  and  the  line  of  Gov.  Stevenage  proposed 
Paufic  rulroad  passes  throof^  the  county.  It 
has  3  ohnrehes  and  a  newspqter.  digital, 
Olympia,  which  is  also  the  o^raal  ci  the  ter- 
ritory. 

THT£ST^.  See 

THTLAOIKE,  or  Pouohbd  Wolt,  a  marsu- 
]^  animal  of  the  dasyurine  &mily,  and  genus 
thylaeiMU  (Temminok)  or  peraey<m  (Gray), 
peculiar  to  Tasmania;  both  of  the  generic 
names  indicate  the  possession  of  the  pouch 
eharaoteristio  of  the  order.  In  this  genus  the 
dentition  ia:  inoisors  ^,  the  outer  slightly  the 
Ivgest;  canines  4-=f^  large,  simply  conical,  the 
npper  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  deep 
eoncavity  in  which  the  apex  of  the  lower  is  r«- 
eeired  when  the  jaws  are  dosed,  in  tiiia  difibr- 
ing  frffln  oamivora  proper,  in  vhidi  the  lower 
canines  pass  outude  the  upper  jaw ;  premo- 
lars separated  from  ea^  other;  molars 
with  a  huve  central  oosp,  tmd  3  smaUer, 
one  in  front  and  the  othw  behind  it.  The  hu- 
menia  has  the  inner  oondyle  per^ated,  the 
hind  feet  have  no  inner  to^      the  marai^Ul 


bones  are  absent,  represented  only  by  flbro- 
oartilage;  the  female  has  a  distinct  ponch,  with 
4  mamme.  Only  one  species  is  described,  the 
dc^-headed  thyladne  (  T.  [P.]  Earrimi,  Temm.), 
about  the  size  of  a  young  wol^  or  8f  feet  long, 
with  a  tail  20  inches  aaditi<»ial,  and  a  height 
at  the  shoulders  of  about  22  inohes ;  the  head 
is  dog-shfl4>ed,  with  narrow  and  elongated  mni- 
zle ;  eara  ^ort,  pointed,  very  broad  at  the  base, 
and  well  covered  with  hair  on  l>oth  surfaces; 
eyes  full  and  black,  with  a  nictitating  mem- 
brane; long  black  bristlea  on  the  mtper  lip, 
and  a  few  m  the  eheeka  and  above  tiie  eyes; 
the  claws  stout,  short,  and  brown,  the  bottoms 
of  the  feet  vrith  la^e,  very  rough  pads.  The  far 
is  short  and  dose,  waved  and  slightly  wodty; 
the  general  color  is  gra^ah  brown,  paler  be- 
low, with  12  to  14  transverse  black  rands  on 
the  back,  longest  and  widest  porteriorly;  psle 
around  eyes,  and  edge  of  upper  lip  white ;  Uil 
with  short  fur,  with  longer  hairs  at  under  side 
of  ^»ex ;  rusty  red  about  the  pouch.  From  its 
general  resemblance  to  a  wolf  or  large  dog, 
some  liave  placed  it  among  camivora,  and 
Bwainaon  ranked  it  with  the  oats ;  the  legs  are 
shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  wolf,  and  the 
gait  is  eemi-plantigrade.  It  is  a  wild  and  diy 
animal,  inhabiting  the  caverns  and  dismal  glens 
of  mountainous  districts;  inactive  during  the 
daytime,  probably  frmn  imperfect  vition,  it 
preys  at  night  upon  the  ampler  marsupiali^ 
and  in  former  years  attacked  sheep  to  the  con- 
siderable loss  of  the  oolonists;  it  is  sometimes 
so  large  as  to  be  a  match  for  several  d<^  and 
is  the  most  formidable  of  the  Australian  quad- 
rupeds ;  it  is  rare  except  in  the  most  inacces- 
sible re^ons ;  -  spedmens  have  been  exhibited 
alive  in  the  zoolo^oal  ganlens  of  London. — 
Among  the  foaal  remuns  of  the  caves  of  Wel- 
lington valley,  New  South  Wales,  Prof  Owra 
has  described  parts  of  lower  jaws  of  what  he 
calls  T.  ^^daut,  differing  from  existing  ones  in 
their  greater  depth.  In  the  secondan^  schists 
of  Stonesfield  has  been  discovered  the  geniis 
ihylaeotk^um  (Owen),  known  by  the  fowsr 
Jaw,  which  has  0  hudsors,  8  moderate  oaidneL 
6  fidse  and  t  true  Menq[>id  molars;  the  T, 
Prevottii  (Oav.)  was  about  the  size  of  a  rat. 
An  allied  genus  from  tiie  same  strata  is  pkaaea- 
fotAtfrf««(Brodet^),  of  somewhat  larger  nse. 

THTME  (fhiyiMUy  Linn.),  an  aromatic  herb 
used  in  culinary  processes.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  lahiatee,  and  the  genua  com- 
prises about  80  Bpeoies,  mostly  natives  of  En- 
rope,  all  underehrubs  with  pretty  purplish  flow- 
ers. Thecommonorgardeuthyme(7leuZ(r(irM, 
Unn.)  has  an  upright  stem  about  a  foot  bi^ 
clothed  with  son  hairs,  sesrile,  linear,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  with  revolute  edges 
in  oloaters  in  the  axils ;  iksA  flowers  in  oymules, 
■mall;  oabrz  hirsute,  strongly  ribbed,  pDDO- 
tate;  eoroUa  pale  purple.  It  ia  a  native  of  S. 
W.  Europe,  growing  on  bare  hills  and  in  dry 
plains,  but  has  been  long  known  in  the  kittihen 
garden,  and  ia  readify  cultivated.  Tliere  are 
•everal  varietieB,  aooh  as  the  broad-leaved,  the 
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wIflgated-leaTed  (mtuh  prdbned  for  its  htm- 
tj%  and  the  golden  or  yellow-leaved,  with  a 
dtron-Boented  smell  The  last  named  is  oon- 
tinaed  by  onttiii^  or  slips  of  the  root,  only 
the  normal  oondinon  of  the  plant  being  certain 
from  eeeds.  The  wild  thyme  or  mother  of 
thyme  (7*.  torppllum,  linn.)  has  a  procombent 
habit,  wiUi  half-woody  stems  rinng  only  about 
8  inoh«9  high ;  its  leaves  are  ovate,  blont,  pe* 
tiolate,  a  liule  ciliate  at  base ;  the  flowers  oea- 
ally  parple,  but  sometimes  white,  constitatiDg 
a  permanent  variety.  The  wild  thyme  affects 
oertidn  kinds  of  pastures  and  dry  heaths,  ocnn- 
dl^ely  overmnnuig  them,  and  its  presence  in- 
fflostes  aoila  peonlUirly  ad^ited  to  aheep  hos- 
bandry.  It  has  likewiBe  become  a  natoralized 
plant  in  eastern  Maasachnaatta  and  in  Penn^yt- 
Tania. — ^The  thymes  contain  carminative  prop- 
erties, bnt  are  not  much  esteemed  in  medicine. 
A  volatile  oil  is  distilled  from  the  garden  and 
wild  thyme.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  and 
the  honey  obtained  ftvm  it  is  of  superior  quality. 
The  thyme  of  Mt.  Hymettos  is  celebrated. 

THYMUS  GLAND  (Or.  Zvfios),  one  of  the 
Tasoolar  or  dnctleaa  glanda,  situated,  in  the  hu- 
man Bul^eot,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  extending  in  childhood  from  the 
thyroid  gland  to  near  the  diaphragm,  bat  be- 
coming atrophied  after  the  age  of  poberty.  It  is 
oblwig,  bilobed,  flattowd  from  before  badcward, 
blfbroated  at  eaoh  end,  with  a  thoracic  and  a 
oervioal  portion  on  each  side,  the  general  cavi- 
ties of  which  communicate  with  eaoh  odier; 
it  is  gland<like  in  straoture,  soft,  gn^ish  white, 
oorered  with  a  capsule  of  areolar  ^ne,  which 
■ends  prolongations  inward,  dividing  it  into 
nneqaai  lobules;  its  cavities,  when  fhlly  de- 
veloped, contain  oorposcles,  apparently  nuclei 
cf  glandular  cells,  secreting  elements,  but  with- 
out any  secreted  product.  It  rests  upon  the 
toachea,  thyroid  aud  subclavian  veins,  superior 
vena  cava,  and  arch  of  aorta,  having  in  front 
of  it  the  stemo-hyoid  uid  stcoiio-thyroid  mus- 
cles and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  sternum.  It  re- 
ceives a  very  iaego  supply  of  blood  during  the 
period  of  its  fonotional  activity  from  the  inter- 
nal mammary  and  tbynnd  arteries,  and  other 
Taasda  in  the  ndghborhoodj  its  lympbatioa 
are  large,  communicating  directly  vrith  the 
vena  cava.  It  first  appears  as  a  nngle  tube, 
closed  at  both  ends  and  filled  with  granular 
matter,  from  which  spring  bnds  or  branches, 
which  at  the  period  of  complete  development 
form  an  assemblage  of  hollow  glandular  lobnlea 
whose  cavities  communicate  with  a  central 
reservoir  having  no  outlet.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  this  gland  attains  its  greatest  devel- 
opment during  the  latter  part  of  foetal  life,  and 
it  has  been  accordingly  oonridered  as  peculiar- 
ly connected  with  tiie  embryonic  condition; 
but  recent  observations  show  that  its  most 
rapid  growth  is,  In  the  hnman  inJSaut,  soon  after 
Irfrth,  when  also  Ha  ftuetional  activity  is  great- 
est; it  soon  becomea  less  active^  growing  with 
the  rest  of  the  body  till  abont  the  age  of  S 
Tears,  then  remaining  atationarj  for  a  fow 


years,  and  gradually  changed  about  the  time 
of  puberty  into  a  mass  of  tat,  the  oorpnsdea  of 
its  interior  being  developed  into  fi^secreting 
cells;  this  change  of  Amotion  is  most  remark- 
able in  hibernating  mammals  and  reptiles,  in 
which  the  organ  continues  to  grow  till  adult 
age.  It  is  about  the  same  in  ti^e  anthropoid 
apes  as  in  man,  and  is  remarkably  developed 
and  may  be  well  studied  in  the  calf,  in  which, 
and  in  tne  lamb,  it  is  called  the  sweetbread;  it 
exists  in  mammals,  birds,  and  in  most  r^tiles, 
but  not  in  the  larve  of  batrachiaQs,  the  peren- 
nibranchiate  amphibians,  nor  fishes.  Bimon 
(who,  with  ^  Astley  Cooper,  haa  made  the 
moat  careftil  reaearohes  <m  thia  organ)  o<H^d- 
ers  it  ooeztenave  with  pulmonary  respiration, 
and  says  it  ftdfils  a  use  "as  a  dnUnff  ftmd  in 
the  service  of  respiration titis  viewhe  thinks 
is  confirmed  by  its  nze  in  hibernating  aniwmlji, 
in  which  the  breathing  process  is  reduced 
to  an  extremely  low  ebb,  yielding  fiitty  itael  for 
respiration.  Other  physiologi^  admitting 
this  in  the  case  of  hibernation,  mftinf^jin  that 
it  performs  the  different  ftmction  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  child  of  elaborating  plastic  mate- 
rial The  large  amount  of  blood  sent  to  it 
indicates  an  active  process  of  cell  growth,  the 
products  of  which  are  dischai^ed  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  venous  droulation,  prolutbly  pre- 
paring, according  to  Oarpenter,  albuminous 
material  for  higher  uses  in  the  formative  op- 
erationa  of  the  system ;  it  may  also  act  aa  s 
storehouse  of  nutritive  material  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  as  the  system  requires  it  during 
growth,  and  supply  germs  of  cells  which  are 
ultimately  to  become  blood  corpuscles.  la 
over-driven  lambs  it  rapidly  diminishes,  and 
gradually  increases  again  witii  rest  and  ptenti- 
nil  food.  Its  diseases  are  very  littie  known ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  suffocative  paroxysms 
of  the  so  called  "thymic  asthma"  of  I>r.  Eopp 
have  DO  essential  oomwotdon  with  an  enlaced 
thymus  gland. 

THYBOm  GLAND  (Gr.  3«p«op,  a  shield, 
and  «iAoc,  form),  one  of  the  vascul^  or  duct- 
less glanda,  situated  on  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  larynx,  in  tnmt  of  the  upper  rings 
of  the  trachea.  It  is  composed  of  S  elon- 
gated ovoid  lobes,  fiattNied  from  befrae  back- 
ward, united  or  separate,  but  generally  con- 
nected by  a  transverse  portion ;  it  is  covered 
by  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  The 
tissue  is  tolerably  firm,  brownish  and  yellowish 
red,  formed  of  lobes  and  loboles,  consisting  es- 
sentislly  of  an  a^egation  of  closed  gland  vesi- 
cles imbedded  in  condensed  areokr  tissue; 
these  contain  a  small  amount  of  a  fatty  albu- 
minous fluid,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
any  common  reservoir ;  among  the  vesides  are 
nucleated  corpuscles  or  epithdial  cells;  it  re* 
oeivea  4  artenea  from  the  aabclavians  and  the 
oarotida,  nervea  fivm  the  pnemnogastrio  and 
the  sympathetic,  and  bmphatioa  oommunioat- 
ing  with  the  glanda  of  the  neck.  The  Taacn- 
lar  anpidy  is  great,  and  fonna  a  very  miunte 
capillary  plexus  on  the  membrane  of  the  veal- 
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eks;  it  is  developed  as  in  othwdoctlesi  ^^aads 
(see  TmnTS  Glasb)^  like  which  it  is  relativelj 
larger  in  intra-nterine  existenoe  and  in  infancy 
tluui  in  after  life.  Its  prodnots  are  discliarged 
into  the  venous  blood,  and  probably,  like  the 
thjmna,  it  prepares  albominoos  material  for 
the  higher  formative  operations,  and  contrib- 
ntes  to  the  snpply  of  new  blood  oorpnsdes; 
Simon  considers  it  a  diverticolnm  to  relieve 
tiie  oerebral  droolation,  as  the  qileen  is  to  ib» 
portal,  from  the  proximity  of  the  origin  of  both 
sets  of  vessds.  It  is  Qsnally  larser  in  famalsa 
tibaa  in  nudes,  showing  thai  it  does  not  infla- 
eoce  the  vooal  apparatus;  it  is  fonnd  in  all 
nmnwuiai'')  birds,  and  reptiles,  ^bably  in  the 
batraebiaos,  andjperliapa  also  in  fishes.  The 
wgan  may  be  inflamed,  with  soppnratioo,  aad 
Tarionaly  enlarged,  as  in  the  disease  oalled 
bronchooelB.   (See  Goitbb.) 

TIAHITANIOO,  the  name  of  ruins  sitaated 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titioaoa,  Bolivia,  in  lat. 
16"  4S'  S.,  long.  68°  42'  W.  They  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  aboriginal  monnments  of 
Sonth  America  that  those  of  Palenqoe  sostain 
to  the  andeut  remains  of  Central  and  North 
America ;  and  they  indicate  a  difibrent  and 
Ugher  order  of  art  than  was  found  to  exist, 
It  tike  time  of  the  E^Muish  conqoest,  in  any 
other  part  of  that  continent.  The  anoent 
Peruvians  had  but  the  vagaeirt  traditions  ooa- 
•erning  them,  believing  that  the  stmctnres  of 
which  they  are  the  remuns  were  raised  in  re- 
mote ages,  by  ^ants,  in  a  single  ni^t.  The 
elironiclers  of  the  conquest  have  described 
them,  and  their  accounts  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  modem  travellers.  They 
are  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilapi- 
dation, with  all  the  evidenoes  of  remote  anti- 
quity. Some  of  the  atruotores  seem  to  have 
been  built  on  a  pyramidal  plan,  and  to  have 
covered  several  acres ;  but  the  most  remarka- 
ble f^ures  still  ranaii^nif  are  mtmolithio 
doorwi^  piUtfs,  and  statues  of  atone,  dabo- 
rataly  aoalptared  in  a  style  wholly  ^fl^nt 
from  any  other  remains  oi  art  yet  linmd  ia 
America.  One  of  these  doorwi^s  is  10  ft, 
iii^  18  ft.  broad,  with  an  opening  6  ft.  4  in. 
by  8  ft  2  in.,  the  whole  cut  from  a  single 
stone.  Its  E.  front  has  a  oomioe,  in  tiie  cen- 
tre of  whidi  is  a  human  figure  of  strange 
form,  crowned  with  rays,  interspersed  with 
serpents  with  crested  heads.  On  eadi  ^e  of 
this  figure  are  three  rows  of  square  compart- 
ments, filled  with  human  and  other  figiires, 
of  apparentiy  symbolic  de^gn.  The  statnes 
are  tHToken,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  their 
original  dimenrions ;  but  these  may  be  inferred 
from  the  SIM  of  the  head  of  one,  which  is  4 
ftet  in  Iragth  and  of  propcniionate  widt^ 
The  whole  ndghborhood  is  strewn  with  vast 
blocks  of  stone  ^borately  wrought,  some  d 
which,  enarated  in  1846,  measure  8  fL  in 
length  1^  16  ft.  in  width,  and  6  ft.  in  thlok- 
ness.  On  some  of  the  Isluids  of  Lake  Titicaca 
we  odier  moDumrats,  of  great  extent,  but  of 
true  Peruvian  type,  apparently  the  ronaina  of 


teaoples  destroyed  on  the  arrival  of  the  SpaO' 

iards.  Those  of  the  island  of  Coati,  however, 
have  many  features  in  common  with  the  mina 
of  Tifthnanico,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
same  epoch,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  unknown  and  mysterious  people  who 
preceded  the  Peruvians  as  the  Tulhuateeas  or 
Toltecs  did  the  Azteoa.— Habuanioo  is  12,880 
.fbet  above  the  sea,  and  the  country  acoundit 
ia  o(M  and  relatively  barm.  The  mina  BtODA 
on  an  eminence,  which,  from  the  water  marks 
aromid  it,  aeana  to  have  been  fixmerb'  as 
island  in  Lake  Titicaca;  but  the  level  of  the 
lake  is  now  185  feet  lower,  and  its  shores  12 
miles  distant.  This  fiurt,  in  coqunotion  with 
others,  warrants  the  belief  that  these  remaina 
uitedsto  any  others  known  in  America. 

TIABA  (Gt.),  a  spedes  of  high  hat  anoientiy 
worn  by  many  eastern  nations.  Those  of  kinga^ 
priests,  and  persons  of  rank  terminated  in  un 
nppet  portion  in  a  sort  of  crown,  whence  in 
modem  times  tiie  term  tiara  has  been  apjdied 
to  the  triple  crown  worn  by  the  popes,  and 
which  in  tnm  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  crowns  worn  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  as 
reOTesentedontheal^diBOOTered  atl^^rau 

TIABIEIXA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  har^f 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  sazifrt^  fsmily,  com* 
monly  oalled  bidiop's  cap.  One  of  the  earliest 
firing  flowers  in  our  woods  and  on  the  north- 
ern afopes  of  Uie  All^hanies  is  the  tiareUa  eor- 
difoUa,  with  a  creeping  root  sending  out  ran- 
nera,  and  olotiied  with  persistent,  huiy,  heart- 
shaped,  lobed  and  toothed  leavea  on  long  bury 
petioles.  The  flowers  grow  upon  a  loi^  sim- 
ple raceme,  are  entirely  white,  with  laiioeolat»- 
aonte  petals,  and  the  stamens  with  yellow  an- 
thers. Two  or  three  other  species  are  found 
wild  in  the  extreme  north-west  The  tiardla 
is  eadly  propi^ated  in  sandy  peat,  and  is  muoh 
esteemed  abroad. 

TIBALDI,  PsixKKiNO,  otherwise  oalled  Pel- 
legrino  Pellegrini,  an  Italian  painter  and  arcliH 
teet,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1687,  died  ia  IClaa 
about  1698.  At  SO  years  of  age  he  vialted 
Borne,  where  he  studied  carefiilly  the  worksef 
Uiohel  Angdo,  but  met  with  Uttie  aoooess  as 
painter  or  arohitect,  both  of  which  professitHia 
he  followed,  nntil  he  was  employed  by  Ou'dinal 
Poggio  to  deowate  his  pslace  in  Bologna.  In 
1686  he  was  invited  by  Philip  IL  to  Spain,  and 
during  a  residence  there  of  9  years  executed 
elaborate  s^es  of  frescoes  in  thelower  cloister 
of  the  Esonrial  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  library, 
bedde  many  easel  piotnres,  now  in  the  churches 
of  Madrid  and  elsewhere.  His  most  saocessftd 
architectural  designs  were  the  modem  &^e 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Hilan,  and  the 
Oaaa  Proftasa,  or  house  <rf  the  Jesuits,  in  Oenoa. 
He  ttodeavored  to  ^ve  strftness  to  the  severe 
flwms  of  IGchel  Angdo,  and  was  oalled  by  the 
OarraocH  the  MiehelagMlo  ^brmato. 

TIBBOOS.   See  Tuabicks. 

TIBER  (It.  TVtPsn;  ano.  Tibmt),  a  river  of 
ttaly,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Konte  delle  Balxe, 
In  ue  Tusom  Apennines,  and  thenoe  pnrsoiag 
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a  general  soniherlT'  coarse  to  Flano,  where  it 
turns  S.  W.,  and  passing  through  the  city  al 
Borne  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Hediterra- 
nean  at  Ostia  oj  two  months,  which  enclose  the 
Insula  Sacra  of  the  anoienta.  Its  length  is 
abont  300  m.,  and  its  width  at  Rome  and  be- 
low tcom  800  to  500  feet.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Ohiasco,  the  Yelino,  the  Nera,  and  the 
Teverone  on  the  left,  and  the  Nestore,  the 
Nais,  the  Paglia,  Uie  Vizza,  and  the  Ricano  on 
the  right  ade.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  180 
to  200  tons  to  B(Hn&  18  m.  teom  its  month,  and 
for  boats  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kera,  abont 
SO  m.  Rome  and  Pera^pa  are  the  principal 
dties  In  its  basin.  From  Perugia,  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Ohiasco,  to  its  debonohnre. 
its  waters  have  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  resnlt  of 
the  yellow  clay  through  which  it  passes;  and 
this  color  is  perceptible  at  sea  for  some  miles 
from  its  mouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
between  Todi  and  the  Pasao  del  Forello,  it  is 
obstructed  by  rapids  and  passes  for  some  miles 
through  e  narrow  gorge.  It  is  tiie  largest  and 
most  important  river  of  peninsular  Italy. 

TIBERIAS.   See  GKKiraeAiiETir. 

TIBERIUS,  the  third  emperor  of  Rome, 
bom  Not.  16,  43  B.  0.,  died  ifarch  Ifl,  A.  J>. 
87.  His  fall  name  was  Tiberias  Olandias  Nero 
Ctosar.  He  was  fhe  eldest  son  of  Olandina 
Tilwrius  2Tero  and  livia  Dmdlla,  and  was  born 
amid  the  troubles  of  the  dvil  war,  in  1h»  dan- 
gers of  \rhioh  both  bia  parents  shared,  ffis 
rather  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Antony  dar- 
ing the  Perusian  war,  was  foroed  to  flee  from 
Naples  with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  and  wan- 
dered throngh  Sicily  and  Aohaia  until  the  rec- 
onciliation of  Ajitony  and  Octavius  in  42  B.  0. 
enabled  him  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  in  88  he 
divorced  his  wife  in  order  that  she  might  be 
married  to  Augustus.  In  88  the  father  of  the 
young  Tiberius  died,  and  his  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  before  the  rostra  by  his  son, 
then  only  9  years  old.  The  latter  was  educated 
by  the  emperor  with  princely  care,  and  early 
Aowed  evidence  of  great  talents ;  bnt  fhe  at- 
tention he  paid  to  his  studies  and  his  natural 
reserve,  the  inheritance  of  the  Cnandlen  family, 
led  his  companions  to  ^ve  him  the  title  of  the 
**  old  man."  In  S9  he  accompanied  Augustus 
in  bis  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  and  subse- 
'^uently  married  Yipsania  Agrippina,  by  whom 
he  had  a  child  named  Dmsus;  bnt  in  11  he 
was  compelled  by  the  policy  of  Augustas  to 
divorce  her,  mnch  agunst  his  will,  and  marry 
the  beautifal  bat  dissolute  Julia,  the  dauj^ter 
of  the  emperor.  In  spite  of  her  licentiousness 
be  seems  to  have  lived  peaceably  with  her  for 
a  year,  and  had  by  her  one  child  which  did  not 
live ;  ^nd  after  that  event  the  feelings  of  dislike 
between  them  gradually  increased  until  they 
led  to  a  virtual  separation.  Tiberius  dnrisg. 
the  lifetime  of  Augustus  took  an  active  intraeat 
in  nUfitarr  affairs.  As  mifitary  tribune  he 
made  Ida  first  campaign  in  the  Oantabrian  war. 
Li  SO  he  ynat  to  Ana  ICuiot,  restored  T^^nmes 
to  fhe  throne  of  Armenia,  and  ocnnpdled  the 
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Parihians  to  give  up  the  eagles  taken  tnm 
Orassus;  in  IS  he  and  his  brother  Drusns  ear- 
ned on  a  war  against  the  Alpine  nations  of 
Rhstia,  and  the  exploits  of  the  two  were  cele- 
brated by  Horace.  In  18  Tiberius  became  con- 
sul with  P.  Qaintilius  Yarns;  in  11  conducted 
the  war  ag^nst  the  revolted  Dalmatians  and 
the  Pannoniana;  and  in  9,  when  Brasus  was 
fatally  iigared  in  Germany,  he  hastened  from 
Favia  to  the  place  where  his  brother  was  dy- 
ing, and  after  Ms  death  conveyed  the  body  to 
Rome,  walking  all  tbe  way  before  it  on  foot, 
and  on  arriving  in  that  city  pronounced  over  it 
aftaneraloratitminthefonmu  Heretuinedte 
Germany,  gained  several  victories,  and  onwsed 
the  Rhine,  bnt  ittTB.  0.  he  went  back  to  Bone, 
celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and  was  made 
consul  a  second  time.  The  following  year  he 
obtained  tribanitian  power  for  6  years,  an  un- 
usual distinction,  bnt  suddenly  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  retiring  to  Rhodes.  The  reason  for 
this  movement  is  not  certainly  known.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  to  get  away  from  the 
licentioasness  of  his  wife ;  but  other  authori- 
ties state  that  the  step  was  taken  on  account 
of  the  growing  jealousy  between  himself  and 
the  grandsons  of  Augustus.  At  Rhodes  he  re- 
sided 8  years,  living  in  a  very  ample  style,  on 
tenna  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Greek  phi- 
losophers and  poets^d  studying  among  ether 
things  astrology,  while  absent  his  wife  was 
banished  (3  B.  0.)  to  the  isbmd  of  Pandataria, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribanitian  power 
Tiberias  asked  leave  to  return  to  Rome ;  hnt 
Augustus,  who  in  the  first  place  had  been  on- 
willing  that  he  should  depart,  was  now  as  na- 
wiUing  that  he  should  come  back,  and  it  was 
not  until  A.  D.  2  that  the  required  permission 
was  granted.  Even  this  was  not  given  except 
with  the  consent  of  Oaius  Osesar,  the  grandson 
and  heir  of  the  emperor,  and  with  the  pledge 
fliat  he  would  take  no  part  in  puhlie  afiiairs. 
The  death  of  the  two  grandsons  of  Augustas 
left  Tiberins  the  anocession  to  the  throne^  soA 
hi  A.  D.  4  he  was  adopted  by  Augnstusv  From 
this  time  to  the  death  of  the  reigning  emperor 
he  was  constantly  employed  in  military  opera^ 
tions,  in  which  he  mat^feeted  signal  ability. 
He  conquered  all  Hlyrioum,  gained  great  vio- 
tories  over  the  Germans  and  the  Dalmatians, 
and  in  A.  D.  18  celebrated  his  foorth  triumph. 
His  military  successes  were  all  important,  as 
the  loss  of  Varus  and  his  lemons  in  Germany 
had  placed  the  empire  in  ^iger.  In  A.  D. 
14  he  started  for  Illyricmn  t«  conduct  the  war 
in  that  quarter,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
death  of  Augustas  to  ascend  the  throne.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  to 
death  Agrippa,  the  only  surviving  grandson 
of  Augustas,  all^cing  that  the  execution  was 
in  aooordance  with  ue  wishes  of  the  late  em- 
peror. Hitherto  he  had  oondneted  himself  in 
A  manner  to  insinre  respect,  if  not  affection, 
and  fats  militaiy  repntwon  was  deservedly 
very  high.  The  first  years  of  his  r^gn  were 
marked  by  pondenoe  and  moderation.  He  re* 
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Jected  all  flattery  from  the  seoate,  placed  In 
office  the  moBt  worthy  persons,  and  made  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  soaroity  of  bread  constant- 
ly recarring  in  Borne.  Meanwhile  the  lemons 
in  Paononia  npon  the  deat^  of  Angostus  were 
roused  into  a  mntiny,  which  was  only  qaelled 
by  the  energy  of  Drnsns,  the  emperor^s  son, 
and  the  terror  inspired  by  an  opportane  eclipse 
of  the  son.  The  armies  on  the  Rhine  an- 
der'Oermanicns,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  miiii- 
fested  also  no  firiendly  feeling  for  the  new  mon- 
arch, bnt  the  fidelity  of  their  leader  prevented 
any  serions  oonseqaenoes.  The  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  likewise  marked  by  the  death  of 
bis  wife  Jalia,  whom  unoe  his  accession  he  had 
deprived  of  tlie  allowance  granted  her  by  her 
faUier.  Under  the  infioence  of  S^anns,  who 
bad  become  his  favorite,  the  natural  severity 
of  his  temper  began  soon  to  degenerate  into 
omelty.  The  election  of  magistrates  was  taken 
from  die  popular  assembly  and  transferred  to 
the  senate,  which  sat  simply  to  reg^ter  the  de- 
crees of  the  emperor.  The  charges  of  Iceaa  ma- 
jMtatU,  by  which  all  persons  Bospected  of  im- 
pugning by  word  or  deed  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor  were  tried,  were  prosecuted  with  great 
severity.  The  secret  police  of  delatom,  or 
spies,  was  rqndly  organized,  and  by  thdr  in- 
fernal maohinations  exposed  the  life,  the  fbr- 
tone,  and  the  honor  of  every  Roman  citizen  to 
hourly  danger.  After  the  death  of  Germamcus 
(see  OsRMAinons)  the  emperor  surrendered 
himself  more  and  more  to  tiie  influence  of  8e- 
janus.  By  bis  advice  the  pnetorian  cohorts, 
stationed  hitherto  in  varioos  parts  of  the  city, 
were  assembled  in  one  camp,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  the  power 
of  the  empire  was  thoroughly  mtuntained  in 
the  provinces,  and  two  revolts  in  A.  D.  21,  one 
on  the  Moselle  headed  by  Julius  Floras,  and 
the  other  among  the  .£dai  headed  by  Julius 
Sacrovir,  were  pnt  down  and  th«r  leadeft 
forced  to  sUy  thonaelves  to  teeapa  itom  the 
Imperial  troops.  In  2S  Beanos  caused  the 
death  of  Dmsns  by  poison.  Whether  Tibe- 
rius fdt  any  sorrow  or  not,  he  certainly  maoi- 
fested  none ;  and  when  the  people  of  Troas 
sent  him  a  message  of  condtuenoe,  he  sneer- 
ingly  sent  back  an  answer  of  condolence  on 
the  death  of  their  fellow  citizen  Hector.  In 
20  tiie  emperor  left  Rome,  never  to  enter  again 
within  its  walls.  His  retirement  was  dictated 
probably  in  part  by  the  machinations  of  S^a- 
nus,  who  wished  to  raise  himself  to  the  supreme 
power,  but  still  more  by  his  hati^  of  a  city 
where  his  love  of  privacy  was  subject  to  be 
oonstantly  disturbed.  He  first  went  to  Oam- 
pania,  and  there  issued  aa  e^ot  commanding 
the  people  not  to  mclest  his  retirement;  but 
he  gained  a  ftaUer  seoori^  flxnn  tntmdon  the 
foUowing  year  by  going  to  Oapress.  The  early 
part  of  his  r^gn  had  been  marked  by  a  strict 
regard  for  external  decency,  and  a  stringent 
law  had  been  passed  against  courtesans ;  but 
his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  most  infunoni 
pleasores.  The  island  of  Oapree  became  the 


hannt  of  a  most  di^^nsting  debaaehery,  Mpi> 
oially  after  the  death  of  Idvia  DrusUla  in 
29,  who  had  always  exercised  nradi  inflnfuHH) 
over  her  son.  Althoogh  he  paid  her  respeot 
and  obedience,  he  did  not  pretend  to  an  ifito- 
tion  whidi  he  did  not  feel.  He  had  left  Boms 
partly  to  be  out  of  her  way,  and  in  her  last 
illness  he  refused  to  viat  her.  Hencefoitii  Be- 
Janus  had  the  fhll  control  of  afikirs  of  state,  ud 
beat  every  thing  to  the  aooomplishment  at  lu 
own  ambitions  deaigna.  The  em^oymeot  d 
d^aterm  gmve  abnndant  means  w  getting  itt 
of  obnoxioiis  in^Tidoale  on  febe  charges. 
beriuB,  who  had  been  suspecting  for  some  tim 
the  plots  of  his  minister,  managed  to  get  rid  of 
S^anus  in  81,  and  the  favorite  and  all  1^ 
femily  were  destroyed.  In  tiie  mean  time  con- 
Bolenoe  was  doing  its  work,  and  the  emperor  Im- 
came,  in  the  words  of  Pliny,  * '  the  most  wretched 
of  men."  In  the  rcmarluble  letter  senttotbe 
senate,  which  Tacitus  has  preserved,  he  be^ 
with  a  fruik  avowal  of  his  misray.  ^'  Whstto 
write  to  you,"  he  says,  "or  how  to  write,  I  know 
not ;  and  what  not  to  write  at  this  tame,  may  ill 
the  gods  and  goddesses  torment  me  more  than 
I  daily  feel  that  I  am  suffering,  if  I  do  know." 
Aboot  tiiis  time  he  left  his  retraat  in  Oqaw^ 
went  once  more  to  Oampania,  and  ocoadmuSy 
osme  as  near  Rome  aa  his  garaois  in  the  Tifr 
can.  Bnt  his  privacy  was  never  disturbed;  sol- 
diers were  placed  so  as  to  prevent  any  onefim 
coming  near  him.  Thongh  formerly  rema^- 
able  for  beauty  and  nu^esty  of  person,  disaps- 
tion  had  covered  his  face  with  ogly  blob^ea^ 
and  his  body  was  bent  nearly  double.  At  Aj- 
tnra  he  was  attacked  by  sickness,  and  reached 
Misenam  to  die  in  the  villa  of  Lncallas.  A^ 
cording  to  Tacitus,  it  was  left  to  fkte  to  de- 
termine bis  successor.  On  March  16  he  had  a 
fiunting  fit,  and  being  thought  deed,  Oaiiu  Os- 
lignla  was  saluted  as  his  sucoessor;  hut  the 
emperor  suddenly  recoverhig,  s  qnantity  of 
douies  was  thrown  over  him  and  he  was  kft 
alone.  Th«re  is  anothw  aooonnt  of  Ifis  deadt. 
The  pe(^Ie  hiuled  the  event  with  delist,  and 
the  cry  of  "Tiberins  to  the  Tiber"  was  heard 
oonstantiy  in  the  streets  of  Borne.  He  hoT- 
ever  had  a  public  burial,  but  did  not  like 
'Augustus  receive  jdivine  honors.  The  chief 
authorities  for  his  life  are  Bnetonios,  Dion  G<b- 
sius,  and  above  all  Tacitos.  He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary of  his  own  life,  Greek  poems,  an  ode 
on  the  death  of  L.  Oeesar,  and  several  q» 
ties  and  orations,  either  to  the  senate  or  (m 
oocadon  of  fhnerals ;  and  were  he  to  be  judged 
by  his  words  and  not  his  deeds,  he  wonld 
doubtless  be  deemed  one  of  the  beet  and  wisait 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

TIBET.  Bee  Tmnr, 

TIBULLTTS,  Ausnra,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet, 
who  flonrished  during  Ae  reign  of  Angiutaia 
He  was  of  an  equestrian  femily,  and  qwnt  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  on  bia  ancestral  es- 
tate at  Pedum  between  Prssneste  and  Tibor. 
Thongh  naturally  averse  to  a  military  lift,  he 
went  to  Aqifitania  in  81  B.  O.  with  his  psMi 
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VdMal*,  wbo  hmi  been  went  Either  to  qoell  an 
InBDrreotioti ;  and  vhen  Mowaln  bad  padfied 
that  part  of  Gaul  and  wft  out  to  take  command 
in  the  East,  Tibnilas  aooompanied  him,  bat 
faUing  flick  returned  to  Rome.  With  this  his 
railitarj  life  ended.  Four  books  of  elopes  are 
attribated  to  bim,  but  the  third  book  is  con- 
sidered spurious.  TibaUns  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Horace,  and  two  poems  addressed  to  him  bj 
the  latter  are  extant.  Hedied  while  still  jonng. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  along 
with  Oatallaa,  Propertina,  and  the  8ilv»  of 
Statins  at  Venioe  in  1472.  Of  the  late  editions, 
two  of  the  best  are  those  ot  0.  TA^hmfiM 
0eriin,  18&9)  and  Dksen  (GAttingen,  1886). 
Th^  have  bMn  translatAd  into  English  verse 
hy  Dr.  Gnunger  (1762),  and  a  prosetrandatioa 
forms  a  votmne  of  Bohn^s  "OfaaMcal  librarT" 
(Ltmdon,  1864). 

TIBUR,   See  Tivolt. 

TIO  DOTTLOtlBEUX.  See  Ntohaixma. 

TIOINO,  or  Tbssht,  a  S.  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, boanded  bj  Uri,  Grisons,  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  and  Valais;  area,  1,082  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1860, 181,806,  all  but  118  Roman  Catholics. 
The  snrfiuse  is  mountainous,  but  the  N.  part  is 
more  elevated  than  the  8.,  that  frontier  being 
formed  hy  eeveral  of  the  most  lofty  smamits 
of  the  Alps,  including  tbe  Splogen,  Mt.  St. 
Gothard,  and  Mt.  St  Bernard,  and  a  connder- 
able  portion  of  it  belongs  to  toe  glacier  r^on. 
The  race  ot  the  oonntry  has  a  general  slope  tfr* 
irard  the  8.,  and  lof^moimtaiu  ridgea  traTerse 
it  in  that  and  a  S.  E.  cUreotion,  and  send  nnmer- 
ons  ofbets  to  both  rides,  the  whole  forming 
many  TalleyB,  eaoh  traversed  by  a  mormtain 
.  stream.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of 
the  sooth,  the  whole  ^ainage  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Fo.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Tidno,  which,  rinng  in  Ht.  St  Gothard  and 
receiving  nnmerons  tributaries,  flows  through 
Lago  Ma^ore,  a  mnall  portion  of  which  is  with- 
in the  boondarr  of  the  canton,  to  the  Po  near 
Pavia.  There  are  several  other  lakes,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Lugano,  Muaeano,  and 
Origlio.  The  elevated  surface  of  the  N.  part 
of  tibe  canton  is  not  well  suited  for  agrionltore, 
bat  in  the  8.  the  lover  slopea  are  covered  wltii 
liraeits  ot  obestnuta,  and  the  Talleys  with  vine-' 
yuitj  com  fields,  and  plantations  of  figs,  al- 
monds, oranges,  citrons,  mulberries,  and  pome- 
granates. In  the  elevated  part  large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  inhiK>itants*  are 
efaiefly  ooonpied  in  preparing  dairy  produce. 
Game  H  abundant  in  the  forests,  and  the  streams 
and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  man- 
ufactures are  confined  to  a  few  uticles  for  do- 
mestic use.  A  trifling  tranmt  trade  is  carried 
on  through  this  canton  between  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  and  nnall  quantities  of  silk,  fruits, 
cheese,  skins,  marble,  crystals,  and  timber  are 
exported.  The  inhabttants  belong  to  tiie  Ital- 
ian race,  and  speak  that  language.  Large 
numbers  of  the  men  annually  mign^  to  other 
eonnfriee  in  aeardi  of  empioyment,  and  leave 
tiw  care  ctf  tiielr  cattle  and  fiama  to  Uie  wmnen 


fan  tfaeir  absence.— Tidno  was  conqoered  fnm 
Italy  by  the  Swiss  in  ISlfl,  and,  nnderthe  name 
of  tiie  Italian  bailiwicks,  governed  by  deputies 
until  1616,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  Swiss  confederation.  The  goverament 
is  vested  ina  oovndll  chosen  by  all  citizens  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  36  years,  and  possess 

Eroperty  either  in  fee  to  the  value  of  |lo  or  a 
fe  estate  of  too ;  the  oonncU  meets  alternately 
at  Lugano,  Locarno,  and  Bellinaona.  The  can- 
ton pays  $6,600  annually  as  its  share  of  the 
suppint  of  the  confederate  government,  and 
fbrnishes  a  contingent  of  1,604  men. 
TICK.  See  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  268. 
TIOEELL,  Tboius,  an  Kn^sh  poet,  bom 
in  Bridekii^  Gnmberluid,  in  1686,  died  in 
Bath,  April  28,  1740.  He  vaa  edooated  at 
Queen's  cdl^e,  Oxford,  and  in  1710  was  oho- 
aen  fdlow,  and  by  a  royal  diqienaation  waa 
allowed  to  hold  his  fdlowship  without  taking 
orders.  Some  praises  of  Addiaon's  opera  of 
" Rosamond"  gained  him  the  &vor  of  that  au- 
thor, and  from  that  time  the  moet  intimate 
friendship  existed  between  them.  During  the 
negotiations  for  peace  witii  France,  Tiokell 
mbUahed  a  poem  entitled  *'The  Prospect  of 
Feaoe,"  which  rapidly  went  through  several 
editions  on  account  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  *'  Spectator."  On  the  arrival  of 
King  George  L  he  wrote  "  The  Royal  Progress," 
printed  in  the  "Spectator."  But  bis  greatest 
prodnction  waa  his  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Liad,  which  was  bronchi  ont  in  omoA- 
Uoa  to  that  of  Addison  dedared  that 

this  now  forgotten  vooon  was  tiie  beat  ever 
made,  and  it  nas  been  suspected  that  he  him- 
self was  tbe  translator.  Beside  aome  minor 
poems,  the  only  remaining  work  from  his  pen 
IB  one  entitied  "Letter  to  Avignon,"  written 
during  the  diroute  on  the  Hanoverian  sucoes- 
non,  and  an  elegy  on  Addison,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  bis  works,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
pressed the  extravagant  opinion  that  it  was 
equal  for  sublimity  and  elegance  to  any  foneral 
poem  in  the  Englieb  langn^e.  Addison  had 
employed  Tickell  in  public  amirs,  and  when  in 
1717  he  was  ^pwnted  secretary  of  state,  he 
made  him  bis  inider  aeeratary.  In  178&  IHck- 
dl  became  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  ci 
Ireland,  In  which  ritoa^n  he  ^ed. 

nOENOB,  GKttex,  an  American  author 
and  adiolar,  bom  in  Boston^  Aug.  1,  1791. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
im7,  and  afterward  devoted  three  years  in  his 
native  town  to  the  study  of  the  antnent  dassice, 
availing  himself  of  the  best  aids  and  facilities 
which  the  educational  resouroea  of  the  time 
and  place  afforded.  After  the  usual  prepara- 
tory course  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818, 
but  his  connection  with  the  legal  profeedon  was 
never  any  thing  but  nominal  For  the  puri>ose 
of  securing  a  wider  and  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion than  his  own  oonnby  at  that  time  affivded, 
he  embarked  for  Enrope  in  1816,  and  r«nainea 
abroad  6  years,  reddmg  at  GMtingen,  Bome, 
Madrid,.  PariSf  Edinburf^,  and  Lon^uif  and 
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becoming  acquainted  with  Goethe,  Lord  Bttou, 
Sir  Waiter  Scott,  Mme.  da  Stadl,  Jeffrey,  Rogers, 
Lord  Holland,  Roscoe,  MackiDtosb,  Words- 
Tortb,  Southey,  and  other  diatinguiafaed  per- 
sonages. Upon  his  return  home  he  aasamed 
the  duties  of  a  professorship  recently  founded 
in  Harrard  college  of  Ftenoh  and  Spanish  lan- 
gnagee,  literatare,  and  belles-lettres,  to  which 
he  ^ad  been  chosen  in  bis  absence.  He  devoted 
himself  to  bis  new  oocnpation  with  ardor  and 
energy,  giving  an  impnlse  to  the  studies  of  his 
department  not  merely  by  his  excellent  lec- 
tures, bat  by  his  diligent  sapervision  of  the 
elementary  inatmotion  in  all  its  branchea.  He 
redgned  his  profbssorshq)  in  1886,  and  went 
abroad  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  his 
fiunily,  and  renuuned  there  8  years.  After  bis 
return  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the 
preparation  of  a  "  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
tare," a  work  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
and  for  which  be  had  collected  ample  materials. 
It  was  published  in  New  Tort  in  1849  (8  vols. 
8vo.),  and  at  once  attained  the  rank  of  a  classic 
in  the  language.  Its  thoroughness,  minute  and 
aooorate  knowledge,  sound  jndgment  and  un- 
erring taste,  and  elegant  and  judicious  criticism 
were  acknowledged  by  the  scholars  of  every 
country,  and  by  none  more  heartily  and  unre- 
servedly than  by  those  of  Spain  it8d£  Ko 
other  work  on  the  same  salfjeot,  in  any  lao- 
gaage,  could  enter  into  ocmqwristHi  with  it  for 
nilness,  compr^winveness,  and  aeoaraoy.  It 
has  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  Germaif. 
Mr.  Ticknor  has  also  edited  "  The  Remains  of 
Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven,"  with  a  memoir  of 
bis  life.  (See  Haven,  Nathaniel  Applston.) 
In  1826  he  contributed  to  the  "  North  American 
Review'*  a  life  of  La&yette,  which  was  sabse- 
queutly  enlarged,  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  Hr.  Ticknor  was  also  one  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  wiiters  by  whom  the  "Monthly  An- 
thology" was  conducted.  He  is  at  present 
(March,  1863)  occupied  with  a  biography  of  his 
friend  W.  H.  Prescott,  and  the  preparation  of 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  "  Hi^ry  of 
&>aiu8h  Literatare."  For  some  years  past  Mr. 
lioknw  has  be«i  a  trustee  of  the  poblio  library 
of  the  city  at  Boston,  whioh  owes  mnoh  of  its 
saooesB  to  his  Jadiotons  labors  in  its  behalf. 

TIOONDEROGA,  a  post  village  and  town- 
ship of  Essex  CO.,  K.  Y.,  enclosing  the  outlet 
of  Lake  George,  96  m.  N.  by  £.  fifom  Albany; 
pop.  in  1855,  3,125.  The  portion  of  the  town 
lying  between  Lakes  George  and  Ohampltun  is 
a  lofty  promontory,  the  terminus  of  a  moan- 
tain  ridge;  Mt.  D^ance  at  the  extremity  of 
the  promontory  is  760  feet  above  the  surftice 
of  Lake  Ohwnplain.  The  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  4  m.  in  length,  has  a  fall  in  1^  m.  of 
160  feet;  and  as  the  quantity  of  water  never 
i^parentiy  varies,  and  is  remarkably  pore,  it 
forma  a  very  valnable  water  power.  There  is 
a  vein  of  graphite  of  exoellent  qnali^  in  the 
town,  and  about  80  tons  of  black  lead  are  pro* 
daoed  annnally.  Lai^  qnan^es  at  lumber 
are  manofaotured  here,  and  there  are  ezteadTo 


tanneries.— The  town  is  partioalarly  remark- 
able for  the  prominent  place  its  fortiBcationa 
have  held  in  American  history.  Early  in  1756 
the  French,  who  had  already  occupied  and  for- 
tified Grown  Point,  and  caused  a  careful  survey 
of  Lake  Ohamplain  to  be  made,  advwced  to 
Tioonderoga  and  commenced  a  fortifica^on 
there,  whioh  entirely  commanded  the  passage 
of  the  lake.  This  fort  they  named  Carillon 
(chime  of  bells),  in  alludon  to  the  mnoio  of  the 
waterfalls  near  it.  It  was  afterward  known  as 
Fort  Tioonderoga.  Sir  Willim  Johnson  waa 
the  eommander  of  an  Tj^ngliw^  and  colonial  az^ 
mj  the  same  year  intended  for  the  redncti<m 
of  this  fortress  and  drown  Point;  bat  learning 
that  ttie  French  had  re&nfor6ed  it  lai^y,  he 
contented  himself  with  fortifying  Fort  William 
Henry  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake.  In  1767 
Montcalm  assembled  a  force  of  9,000  men  at 
Fort  Carillon,  and  asceodiu^  Lake  George  at- 
tacked and  reduced  Fort  William  Henry,  Aug. 
8.  In  the  summer  of  1768  Gen.'Abercrombie 
took  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Carillon,  crossed  Lake  Geoi^ 
with  16,000  men,  and  on  July  6  attempted  to 
take  the  fort  by  storm,  but  was  repulsed  with 
a  loss  of  3,000  men.  In  1769  Gen.  Amherst  at 
the  head  of  13,000  men  proceeded  to  inTesfe 
Ticffltderoga,  and  the  Frem^  not  having  a  saf- 
&!lent  force  to  hold  it,  dismantled  and  aban- 
dtmed  it^  July  ftO,  and  soon  after  Grown  F<nnt 
was  also  abandoned.  The  En^ish  government 
then  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  two  for^ 
trcHses  at  an  expense  of  $10,000,000.  The  fort 
and  field  works  of  Tioonderoga  extended  over 
an  area  of  several  miles.  After  the  cession  of 
Canada  in  1763,  the  fort  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  partial  decay,  and  was  held  by  a  small 
force.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  Col.  Ethan  Allen  snrpiised 
the  fort.  May  10,  1776,  and  captured  the  garri- 
son of  60  men  and  the  arUlIery  and  munitions 
of  war  in  the  fort.  (See  Allen,  Etban.)  Ir 
1770,  after  an  engagement  between  the  British 
and  Americans,  the  latter  were  compdled  to 
take  refage  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Tioondero- 
ga. On  Jnne  80, 1777,  Burgoyne  invested  the 
fort,  and  on  July  4  erected  a  battery  on  Sugar 
Loaf  hill  (now  Mt  Defiance),  whioh  completely 
commanded  it  and  compelled  the  garrison  to 
evacuate  it  the  next  night,  sending  their  stores 
and  munitions  to  Skeneaborough  (now  White- 
hall), and  escaping  themselves  into  Vermont. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  Gen.  linooln 
made  an  attack  upon  the  works,  took  Mts. 
Hope  and  Defiance,  released  100  American 
prisoners,  and  took  293  of  the  enemy,  an  arm- 
ed sloop,  several  gun  boats,  and  more  than  SOO 
bateaux,  but  did  not  capture  the  fort.  After 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  the  fort  was  dis- 
mantled, and  the  garrison  retreated  down  Ijake 
Ohampl^;  a  pcvticm  of  them  were  captured 
by  Oapt  Ebenezer  Allen.  In  1780  Gen.  Hal- 
deman  witii  a  company  of  British  ackers  ad- 
vanced to  Tioonderoga  and  oocu^ed  it  for 
some  time;  and  from  this  pt^t  ma^ot  Oarle- 
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ton  made  a  diTerrion  waioBt  Forts  Anne  and 
Geoi^  in  &Tor  of  Sir  Jtita  J(dmson.  After 
the  war  the  fort  was  snffered  to  fall  Into  ndns, 
the  extent  of  which  ia  the  only  ezistbg  indica- 
tion of  ita  old  importance. 

TIDES,  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  be  observed 
on  all  ita  coasts  and  estuaries.  The  rising  is 
designated  as  the  flood,  and  the  highest  elera- 
tion  as  high  water ;  the  falling  is  called  the  ebb, 
and  the  lowest  depression  low  water.  The  dn- 
ration  of  high  and  low  Water  without  apparent 
change  of  level  is  known  as  the  stand,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  ebb  and  flood  streams  or  tidal 
curreDta  is  called  slack  water.  If  we  suppose 
an  obserrer  stationed  on  the  shores  of  a  bay 
commimicating  with  the  open  sea,  as  on  G«t- 
ana-'s  island  In  Kev  York  bsy,  he  will  re- 
mark certain  regular  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  water.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
tiiese  is  th&t  the  sorfaoe  of  tiiQ  water  rises  and 
&Us  regnlarlj  twice  in  every  day.  A  closer 
attention  will  show  that  the  tides  of  each  day 
occnr  somewhat  later  than  those  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  the  average  retardation  from  day  to 
day  being  abont  60  nunates.  In  a  short  time 
he  will  find  that  the  times  of  occnrrenoe  of  high 
water  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  in  certain  positions.  Thns 
at  New  York  high  water  occnra  when  the 
moon  is  about  E.  S.  E. ;  at  Newcastle,  on  Del- 
aware river,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  8. ;  at 
Baltimore  when  it  is  rising  or  setting.  These 
are  mde  statements,  but  &ey  are  snffioiently 
acoirate  for  many  purooses,  and  they  show  at 
onoe  the  close  connection  between  the  time  of 
high  water  md  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage 
overthe  meridian.  In  fact,  so  completely  is  this 
recognized,  tiiat,  in  order  to  give  the  time  of 
lugh  water  upon  any  day,  it  is  nsnally  thonght 
student  to  state  tiie  time  of  high  water  on 
the  days  of  new  moon  and  full  moon  (or  "  fhll 
and  change")  when  the  moon  passes  the  meri- 
dian at  13  o'clock  nearly.  This  time  is  called 
the  establishment  of  the  port.  Then  to  find 
(roughly)  the  time  of  high  water  on  any  other 
oay,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  establishment 
to  the  time  of  the  moon's  meridian  passage 
on  that  day.  There  will  a^  be  another  high 
vatw  on  the  same  d^,  preoediuff  or  following 
that  so  fonnd  by  12h.  86m.  nearly.  On  doser 
examination  it  wUl  be  fonnd  that  the  intenral 
between  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage  over 
the  meridian  and  the  time  of  high  water  varies 
sesribly  with  the  moon's  age.  At  new  moon, 
fall  moon,  first  quarter,  and  third  quarter  (or 
rather  on  the  day  following  each  of  these 
phases),  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the 
moon's  passage  and  the  time  of  high  water  is 
nearly  the  same ;  bnt  trom  new  moon  to  first 

aoarter,  and  from  fbU  moon  to  third  quarter, 
le  high  water  occurs  earlier  than  woold  be 
inferred  by  using  tiiat  same  interval ;  and  from 
first  quarter  to  Ml  moon,  and  from  third  quar- 
ter to  new  moon,  it  oconrs  later  than  the  sune 
interval  would  give  it.  S  tihe  observer  exam- 


ines the  height  of  the  water,  he  will  find  that 
the  height  at  h^h  water  and  the  depression  at 
low  water  are  not  always  the  same.  On  the 
days  following  new  moon  and  fhll  moon,  high 
water  is  higher  and  low  water  lower  thui  at 
any  other  time ;  these  are  called  spring  tides. 
On  the  days  following  the  first  and  third  qnar- 
ters,  high  water  is  lower  and  low  water  higher 
than  at  any  other  time ;  these  are  called  qeap 
tides.  Thus  at  New  York  the  rise  and  fall 
(that  is,  the  difi'erenoe  in  elevation  between 
high  water  and  low  water)  is  abont  6^  feet  at 
spring  tides,  and  8^^  feet  at  neap  tides.  At 
Boston  this  variation  is  from  IH  to  8i  feet. 
He  will  fiirther  notice  that  there  is  a  sensible 
difi^erenoe  in  height  between  the  two  sncces- 
rive  fai^  waters  or  low  waters,  one  occurring 
before  noon,  the  other  after  noon,  and  that 
tiiwe  (Bfferenoes  are  most  perceptible  when  the 
moon  is  at  hw  greatest  declination  N.  or  S., 
and  tiiat  they  disappear  when  she  is  near  the 
equator.  There-  are  other  variations  of  height 
depending  on  other  circumstanees;  bnt  tn^ 
reqnire,  for  the  most  part,  very  nnmerons  ob- 
servations to  establish  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  to  give  a  measure  of  their  amount. 
— Upon  examining  the  circumstances  of  a  sin- 
gle tide,  the  following  facts  will  attract  notice: 
The  interval  from  high  water  to  low  water  is 
greater  than  that  from  low  water  to  high  wa- 
ter ;  the  difference  between  these  intervals  is 
sensibly  greater  at  spring  tides  than  at  neap 
tides.  The  tidal  current  in  the  haj  runs  up- 
ward for  some  time  lAer  high  water,  and  after 
changing  its  direction  continues  to  run  down- 
ward for  some  time  after  low  water,  when  it 
again  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  npward. 
If  we  further  examine  the  state  of  the  tide  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  same  river,  or  in  a  bay 
of  great  length  as  compared  with  its  breadtii, 
as  for  instance  Ohesapeake  bay,  we  Aall  find 
that  near  the  month  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  interval  from  high  to  low 
water  and  that  from  low  to  high  water ;  also 
that  the  current  runs  up  the  channel  for  a  long 
time  (sometimes  approaching  to  8  hours)  after 
high  water,  and  mns  down  the  ohannd  for  as 
long  a  time  after  low  water.  In  going  up  the 
bay  we  find  that  the  high  water  occurs  latw 
and  later,  but  yet  that  the  velocity  with  whioh 
tiie  high  water  travels  is  so  great  as  entirely  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  explaining  the  tide  by  sap- 
po^g  the  same  mass  of  water  to  have  been 
moved  all  the  way  np  the  bay.  Thus,  high 
water  is  18  hours  in  travelling  fW)m  Oape  Hen- 
ry to  the  head  of  Ohesapeake  bay,  a  distance 
of  190  m.,  moving  with  an  average  velocity  of 
16  rp.  per  honr,  while  the  greatest  observed 
current  is  less  than  one  mile  per  hour.  High 
water  takes  place  simnltaneouslynear  the  head 
and  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  while  it  is  low  water 
at  the  same  time  near  the  middle.  The  inter- 
val fH>m  low  water  to  high  water  diminishes 
as  we  go  up  the  bay,  as  a3»o  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stand  and  slaok  water.  At  the  en- 
tranoe  of  the  bay       ebb  eurrent  begins  8 
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honra  ftfter  the  high  water  stand ;  in  the  Titdn- 
Itj  of  Annapolis  it  is  bat  one  faonr,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  there  is  onlj  half  an  hoar  be* 
tween  the  hi^  water  stand  and  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  ebb  current — ^The  phe- 
nomena which  we  have  described  most  neoee- 
saril  V  have  been  remarked,  for  ^e  most  part, 
hj  all  nations  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
fact  that  tiiej  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  moon  oonld  not  esoape  their  notice.  Ow- 
ing to  tiie  oiroonistaiioe  that  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  as  in  other  seas  of  small  extent,  the 
tide  is  nearly  impoveptible,  the  Greeks  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  observing  them.  Herodotas 
speaks  of  the  tides  in  the  Bed  sea.  Bataroh 
that  F^eas  of  Marseilles,  who  had  ob- 
Bwred  than  in  Britain,  aseribed  them  to  the 
moon.  CteMf,  in  his  account  of  the  invasion 
ci  Britain,  refers  to  the  nature  of  spring  tides 
as  well  understood  in  connection  with  the 
moon's  age.  Pliny  explains  the  phenomena  at 
some  lengti),  and  ascribes  them  to  the  son  and 
moon  drag^ng  the  waters  along  with  them. 
Kepler  in  acoonnting  for  the  tides  had  evi- 
dmtiy  been  aware  of  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion, bttf  not  of  the  law.  He  says  that  aU 
bodies  attract  each  other,  and  that  the  waters 
of  the  ooeui  would  all  fo  to  the  mo<m  wwe 
diey  not  retained  by  tiie  attraction  of  the 
earth.  He  then,  proceeds  to  explain  their  ele- 
vation under  the  moon  and  <m  the  opposite 
side,  because  the  earth  Is  leas  attracted  by  the 
moon  than  the  nearer  waters,  bat  more  than 
the  waters  on  the  opposite  side.  These  views, 
which  contain  the  true  explanation  of  the 
tides,  althoagh  in  an  undeveloped  state,  were 
not  generally  accepted  by  his  contemporaries. 
Qalileo,  to  whom  they  were  known,  rejects 
tiiem,  and  prefers  another  theory  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  state  here.  The  honor  of  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
tides  was  reserved  to  Newton,  who  laid  ho\d 
of  this  dasB  of  phenomena  as  tiie  most  inoon- 
testable  proof  of  universsl  gravitaticm,  and 
showed  that  aooorduig  to  its  law  jost  snoh  pe- 
riodic fluctuations  in  the  fluid  covering  of  the 
earth  must  take  place  as  are  actually  ex- 
hibited by  the  tides  of  the  ocean. — ^The  popu- 
lar exidanation  of  the  tides  as  depend!^  on 
the  law  of  fpnvitation  is  sufficiently  simple,  al- 
though the  complete  mathematical  investigar 
tion  of  the  subject  by  which  we  should  be 
enabled  to  predict  their  oocnrrenoe  and  mag* 
:dtadc  for  any  place  is  encompassed  with  dim- 
eulties,  from  causes  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after revert.  If  we  conceive  the  earth  to  be 
wholly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  covered  with  wa- 
ter, and  sutjeot  to  tin  attraction  of  the  sun, 
the  force  of  which  is  inversdy  as  the  sqtiare 
of  the  distance,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
the  whole  earth  will  fall  toward  the  sun  with 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  aggrwate  attrac- 
tion  npon  its  solid  portions  (which  is  the  same 
aa  if  all  the  matter  were  oolleoted  at  its  oentreX 
the  water  nearest  to  the  son,  being  aoceler^ed 
hy  ft  greater  Ibne^  mi  befaag  fluid,  will 


proaob  the  son  more  rapidly  than  tiie  solid 
core.  It  will  thus  ran  from  all  sides  into  a 
protuberance  beyond  the  form  of  equilibriom 
of  thd  earth's  attraction  and  rotation,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  equals  the  difier- 
enoe  in  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  Moreover, 
a  similar  protaberanoe  wiU  be  fiMrmed  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  son,  since  the  particles  of 
water,  being  solicited  by  a  leas  ftnwe  than  the 
aoiid  core,  will  fall  more  slowly  toward  the 
•nn,  and  as  it^wne  remun  behind.  Kor  does 
the  fact  thai,  on  the  average,  the  earth  does 
not  lessen  its  distance  from  ue  sun,  in  the  least 
invalidate  the  force  d  this  reasoning ;  for  the 
deviations  from  the  tangential  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  are  precisely  those  which  the 
earth  would  move  through  if  falling  toward 
the  sun  unaffooted  by  any  other  impaue.  The 
same  considerations  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  and  the 
waters  surroandii^  it;  for  althoo^  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  moon  as  umply 
revolving  about  tiie  eami^  it  most  be  remem- 
bered that  tiie  attraction  is  mutual,  that  both 
bodies  describe  orbits  hhoai  thehr  common  cen- 
tre (tf  gravity,  and  that  while  the  moon  obeys 
tiie  attractive  Hcotw  cnP  tiie  earth,  the  latter  eq[nal- 
ly  fi^ws  that  (HF  tiie  former,  by  whioh  it  is  at 
every  instant  of  time  drawn  ftvm  the  path 
which  it  would  pursue  if  that  influence  did  not 
exist,  by  an  amount  precnsely  equal  to  the  £all 
corresponding  to  the  moon's  attractive  force. 
Aa  a  necessary  oonse^nence  of  the  elevation 
oi  the  water  in  the  regions  nearest  to  and  most 
remote  from  the  attracting  body,  there  mast 
be  a  corresponding  depression  below  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea  at  points  distant  00°  from  the 
vertices  of  the  protuberances,  or  at  the  sides 
of  the  earth  as  seen  frtHn  the  sun  or  moon.  If 
the  latter  bodies  muntained  a  constant  position 
with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  effect  would 
therefore  be  to  produce  a  distortion  of  figure 
in  the  ocean  snrjQuie  (assumed  to  oovw  the 
whole  earth)  having  the  form  of  a  alightiy  elon- 
gated  elUpsoid,  the  two  vertices  of  which  would 
be,  the  one  precisely  under,  the  other  precisely 
opposite  to  the  points  at  which  the  distorbli^ 
body  is  veitioaL  This,  however,  is  not  the 
esse ;  for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
motion  of  earth  and  moon  in  their  orbite,  the 
direction  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  constantiy 
changing  with  reroeot  to  any  point  on  the 
earth's  surface.  New  points  arrive  at  every 
instant  under  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  either 
lomihary,  and  thus  it  is  that  wares  are  ^o* 
duced  which  follow  them  round  tiie  globe.  The 
highest  points  of  these  waves  will  remain  far 
behind  the  verticals  of  the  distorbing  bodies, 
beoanse  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  water 
prevent  the  rapid  change  of  form  required,  and 
Decease,  althoagh  the  elevating  force  is  greatest 
under  the  vertical,  it  still  continnes  to  act  in 
the  same  direction  for  some  hours  after  the  pa»* 
sage  of  the  laminary,  with  bat  littie  diminiwied 
force.  This  retardation,  which  would  be  aenn- 
hie  nnder  the  itimple  snppoaUion  of  an  nninter- 
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rnpted  ocean  eoTerhig  the  earth's  sorfooe,  he- 
oomes  very  considerable  under  the  aotnal  inr- 
oomBtanoee  of  the  case. — The  depth  of  the  sea 
Taries  so  mnch,  and  the  form  of  its  basin,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  so  interrupted  hj  the  land,  that 
It  may  be  donhted  whether,  were  the  action 
of  the  Ban  and  moon  at  once  suspended,  their 
tide  waves  would  perform  eren  a  single  revo- 
lution with  say  sort  of  regularitj,  and  in  the 
conrse  of  two  or  three  would  be  so  broken  up 
and  confiised  by  reflection  to  and  fro,  as  to  de- 
abOT*  all  yes^  (rf  &  tide.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  tides  for  the  lime  being  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  oompletelj  commanded  hj 
the  tSien  aotnal  portions  and  proziDiities  of  the 
son  and  moon,  the  free  osdlutaoos  of  the  sea 
in  its  bed  being  quite  subordinate  to  the  forced 
wave  generating  them.  In  oonseqnence  (as  is 
always  the  case  in  forced  oscillations),  evetr 
periodicity  in  the  action  ot  the  forcing  cause  is 
pnmagated  into  the  osdllations,  and  records 
itself  in  the  recorded  height  of  the  tide  on 
every  point  of  the  coast,  bnt  at  each  point  at 
a  greater  or  less  intwval  from  the  culmination 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  according  to  its  local  posi- 
tion and  the  more  or  less  circnitous  coarse 
taken  by  the  tide  wave  to  reach  it,  and  which 
special  olMervation  can  alone  determine.  This 
Intaral  is  called  the  establlshmeni  of  the  place. 
The  dose  rdation  which  the  times  <tf  hign  wa* 
ter  bear  to  tiie  timea  of  the  mo<si'6  paaiaM 
ahowB  that  the  moon's  inflnenoe  in  ralnng  the 
tides  mast  be  much  greatw  than  the  sun's. 
In  fiut,  while  the  whole  attraction  of  the  son 
upon  the  eartii  far  exceeds  that  of  the  moon, 
yet  owing  to  the  greater  proximi^  of  the  latter, 
the  difference  between  its  attraction  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  and  at  the  nearest  or  most 
remote  points  of  its  snr&oe,  which  prodnoea 
the  tides,  is  about  2^  times  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  sun's  attraction  at  the  same 
points. — We  will  now  oonrider  the  particular 
phases  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
lunar  and  solar  tides  and  from  the  varying  po- 
rtions of  those  Inminaries.  There  will  be  two 
ocmipleta  Innar  HAoa  In  erery  lunar  di^  otMi. 
Sto.,  and  also  two  ora^ete  solar  tides  in 
every  mean  solar  day.  Theee  are  known  as 
fhe  semi-dinmal  tides,  and  otmstitiite  the  ]nin- 
dpal  fluctnatioiu  of  the  sea  kmL  When  the 
sun  and  moon  are  in  ooqJnnetiMi  or  opposi- 
tion, at  the  .l^me  oi  new  or  fhll  mo<m,  Uie 
efiSacts  of  both  combine  to  produce  tbe  spring 
tides,  when  high  water  is  higher  and  low  wa- 
ter is  lower  tiian  at  mean  tides  by  the  amount 
of  the  solar  tide.  At  quadratures  the  high  wa- 
ter of  the  sun  will  combine  with  the  low  water 
of  the  moon  to  produoe  a  less  fall,  and  the  low 
water  of  the  son  with  the-  high  watw  oi  the 
moon  to  produce  a  less  rise,  than  at  mean  tides; 
and  we  hare  the  nei^  tides,  the  range  <tf  whidi 
is  less  tiian  the  mean  ranes  by  the  amount  of 
'tiie  solar  tide.  Thus,  at  Sew  York,  the  rise 
■ad  All  at  ^zygies  Is  5.4  feet,  at  quadratore 
9.4  fsetftbe  former  bdng  the  sum,  the  latter 
tiie  deference  of  the  Innar  and  8cd»  tides; 


whenoe  we  obtain  for  the  effect  of  the  moon 
4.4  feet,  and  for  that  of  the  sun  1  foot,  or  a  ratio 
ef  44  to  10.  This  proportion  does  not  prove  to 
be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  tiie  world,  and  even 
varies  considerably  in  places  not  far  distant 
from  each  other.  At  Boston  the  heaghts  are 
11.8  and  8.6  feet  rec^iectively,  giving  a  propor- 
tion of  T  to  1.  On  the  Atiantio  coast  of  the 
United  States  it  averages  about  6  to  1,  while 
on  the  side  -  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the 
ooaats  of  France  and  Unjdand,  it  is  m  many 
parts  8  to  1.  These  dmovncee  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  shore  and  harbor 
tides  which  we  observe  have  in  evor  instance 
acquired  a  greater  magnitode  than  the  ocean 
tides,  in  oonseqaenoe  <tf  the  tide  having  passed 
ever  a  slewing  bottom,  by  which  the  solar  and 
lunar  tides,  being  of  different  depths,  are  alter- 
ed in  different  degrees.  A  comparison  of  the 
range  of  spring  and  neap  tides  will  not  serve, 
therefore,  as  a  correct  measure  of  the  relative 
effect  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  hence  for  a 
determination  of  the  mass  of  tiie  moon,  unless 
they  could  be  observed  in  mid-ocean.  In  the 
North  Atiuitic  the  highest  tides  are  not  ob- 
served immediately  after  the  syzygiea,  but  a 
day  and  a  half  or  two  days  afttoward.  At 
New  York,  the  high  water  which  we  observe 
about  8  o'dock  in  the  evening  on  the  days  of 
flill  or  diange  are  those  due  to  the  moridian 
trandt  of  the  moon  (and  son)  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  tiie  highest  tide  will  not  occur  nntu 
the  evening  of  uie  following  day.  At  Boston, 
this  delay,  which  is  called  tiie  re^id,  or  age 
of  the  tide,  is  nearly  86  hours.  It  is  the  same 
at  Brest,  and  the  tide  wave  occupies  10  hours 
in  travelling  from  Brest  up  the  English  channel 
and  Thames  to  London,  making  the  age  of  the 
tide  at  the  latter  place  46  hours.  This  delay, 
which  even  at  the  Gape  of  Gbod  Hope  amounts 
to  14  hours,  is  still  the  subject  of  investigation, 
and  is  probably  mainly  due  to  friction.  The 
interval  between  the  moon's  passage  over  the 
meridian  of  a  place  and  the  time  of  high  water, 
which  we  have  referred  to  as  tiie  establishment 
of  thepOTt,  is  also  called  the  luni-tidal  inter- 
tbI.  Tlds  interval  is  eraistant  for  tucAt  plaee 
80  tar  as  the  lunar  tide  wave  is  ooncenied; 
bnt  as  tiie  actual  hi|^  water  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides,  it  Is 
subject  to  a  variation  which  is  known  as  tiie 
half-4nontiily  inequality  in  tame.  On  the  day 
after  the  spring  tides  the  top  of  the  solar  tide 
wave  will  be  nearly  an  hour  in  advance  o(  that 
of  tbe  lunar  tide  wave,  and  the  two  waves  will 
combine  to  dtake  high  water  eariier  than  the 
moon's  alone  would  bring  it;  hence  the  lani- 
tidal  interval  is  shorter.  It  will  continue  to 
shorten  until  the  moon's  transit  is  later  by  8 
hours  than  when  the  tide  is  greatest;  it  then 
fnneases  again,  passes  its  mesa  value  when  the 
moon  has  &llen  behind  6  hours,  attains  its  max- 
imum when  it  is  S  hours  later,  and  agaita  de- 
eroMBS  until  at  the  next  spring  tides  it  reaohea 
its  mean  value.  The  mean  of  all  the  Inni-tidal 
intwrala  for  half  a  month  at  a  poit  U  called 
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its  mean  or  ooirected  establishment,  to  digtin- 
ffoish  it  from  the  vulgar  establishment,  whioh 
is  iho  Inni-tidal  interval  at  full  and  change. 
The  former  is  now  generally  used  for  finding 
the  time  of  high  water  on  any  given  day,  and 
tables  are  oonatraoted  fl*om  observations  at  the 
principal  ports  for  finding  the  correction  for 
semi-monthly  iaeqoality  due  to  the  moon^s  age. 
Thoa  for  Xew  York  the  corrected  establish- 
ment or  mean  Itmi-tidfll  interval  is  8h.  18m., 
and  its  least  and  greatest  valoes  are  Th.  62ui. 
and  8h.  86m.  On  the  Atlantio  coast  of  tb» 
United  States  fhe  range  of  this  ineqaality  is 
abont  I  of  an  honr ;  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Great  Brit^  it  often  exoeeda  1^  hoars.  This 
difference  of  the  half-monthly  inequality  in 
time  at  different  places  is  analogoos  to  the  vari- 
ation in  the  proportion  of  spring  and  neap  tides 
above  noticed,  and  is  due  to  the  same  oaoses, 
the  nature  of  which  we  have  indicated,  but 
whioh  are  not  yet  fully  understood. — ^Ihe  next 
variation  of  the  tides  to  be  considered  is  that  de- 
pendent on  the  moon's  declination.  Were  she 
eonstanUy  in  thepluie  of  theequator,  the  highest 
points  of  the  tide  waves  woiud  also  be  in  that 
plane,  and  would  oonseqnently  prodnoe  a  series 
of  equal  fides  at  any  plaoe  either  N.  or  B.  of 
the  equator.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  when  she 
ascends  to  the  north,  the  vertex  of  the  tide 
wave  will  tend  to  follow  her,  giving  the  hu^hest 
point  of  one  tide  in  the  northern,  and  the  high- 
est point  of  the  opposite  tide  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Oon^eqaentily,  when  the  moon 
has  a  northern  decUnation,  the  tide  at  any 
plaoe  in  the  northern  hemisphere  caused  by  her 
upper  transit  will  be  higher  than  that  caused 
by  the  lower  transit.  This  variation  in  the 
heights  has  a  period  of  one  luoar  day,  and  is 
called  the  diurnal  inequality;  it  reaches  its 
maximum  when  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest 
northern  or  southern  declination,  and  disap- 
pears when  it  is  on  the  equator,  and  conse- 
quently has  a  half-monthly  period.  The  Tartar 
tions  of  h^ght  from  this  cause  prodnoe  a  oor- 
reiqran^ng  inequality  in  the  times  cf  hkh 
water.  The  son's  decUnation  affects  the  tides 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
turbance is  very  smalt,  and  its  penod  extends 
over  half  a  year.  In  long  series  of  observations 
its  effect  is  nevertheless  well  marked,  both  in 
height  and  time.  The  diurnal  inequality  de- 
pending on  the  moon's  declination  is  on  the 
other  hand  quite  sensible,  and  in  many  places 
constitutes  a  prominent  or  even  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  tides,  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Korth  America  and  in  the  gulf  %f  Mexico,  to 
the  peonliarities  of  whidi  we  shall  recur  here- 
after. If  the  tides  arrive  at  the  same  place  by 
two  diffownt  ofaannels,  and  oneof  than  is  re- 
tarded behind  the  other  by  6  hoars,  in  oonse- 

Sjaence  of  travelling  a  longer  ronte  or  in  shal- 
ower  water,  the  semi-diurnal  tides  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  an  interference  of  the  waves,  that  is, 
by  high  water  of  one  being  saperUnposed 
oa  the  low  water  of  the  other;  the  diornal  in- 
equality, hoirev«,  will  not  be  destroyed,  bat 


merely  modified  in  height  and  time,  leaving  a 
single  tide  in  the  lunar  day  outstanding,  which 
is  always  very  small  in  amount.  A  further 
cause  of  variation  in  the  height  of  the  tides  is 
the  variation  of  the  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  by  reason  of  the  ellipticity  of  their  or- 
bits. The  efficacy  of  a  heavenly  body  in  rais- 
ing tides  is  shown  by  theory  to  be  inversely 

Sroportional  to  tiie  cube  of  &e  ^stance, 
[enoe  the  efficacy  of  the  enn  will  finctnate  b»- 
tvem  the  extremes  19  and  31,  ta^g  20  for 
its  mean  value,  and  that  of  the  moon  between 
48  and  69.  Taking  into  account  this  cause  of 
difference,  the  hi^est  spring  tide  will  be  to  the 
lowest  neap  as  69  +81  to  48—19,  or  as  80  to  24, 
or  10  to  8;  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
local  circumstances  of  access  and  depth,  whin^i, 
as  we  have  stated,  modify  those  proportions  in 
a  marked  degree. — ^The  motion  of  the  water  in 
the  tide  wave  is  totally  unUke  that  in  an  ordi- 
nary surface  wave,  sach  as  the  wind  produces. 
When  a  narrow  wave  of  the  latter  kind,  or  a 
succession  of  such  waves  of  equal  breadths  and 
heigbjis,  is  formed  in  deep  water,  a  light  float- 
ing body,  as  a  oork,  revolves  either  in  a  vertical 
oinde  or  an  ellipse  not  verydiffiwent  from  one, 
having  the  axis  vernoaL  Butinthetide 
vave  the  movement  of  each  particle  may  be 
regarded  as  performed  in  an  excesdvely  elon- 
gated ellipse,  the  shorter  axis  of  which  is  ver- 
tical The  breadth  of  the  tide  wave  from  crest 
to  crest,  supposing  all  the  earth  covered,  wonld 
be  half  the  earth's  circumference,  or  12,500 
miles,  in  comparison  with  which  the  depth  of 
the  sea  is  insignificant;  and  the  sli^test  conad- 
eration  suffices  to  show  that,  as  all  the  water 
which  goes  to  form  the  elevated  portion  must 
be  brought  from  that  depressed,  this  can  only 
take  plaoe  by  a  lateral  approach  of  the  vertictd 
sections  of  the  sea  when  the  water  is  rising, 
and  th«r  recess  from  each  other  when  falling— 
i  A,  over  a  quadrant  of  tiie  globe  in  either  case, 
whioh  is  omy  another  way  of  expressing  an 
alternating  backward  and  forward  horizontal 
oorrent  at  any  given  place— with  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  these  currents  (the  flow  and  ebb 
current)  run  most  rapidly  at  the  moments 
of  high  and  low  water ;  the  instants  of  most 
rapid  rise  and  fall  being  those  of  slack  water  or 
no  corrent  one  way  or  the  other.  In  fact,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  surface  must  be  rising  most 
rapidly  when  the  water  is  setting  iu  equally 
both  ways  to,  and  sinking  most  rapidly  when 
setting  out  equally  both  ways  from  the  place; 
in  neither  of  which  cases  can  there  be  any  cur- 
rent at  the  place.  The  tide  wave  diffws  also 
from  a  wind  wave  in  another  very  rematkable 
point  It  affects  the  whole  depth  of  the  ooeaa 
equally,  teom  the  bottran  to  the  snr&ee^  while 
the  wind  waves,  even  in  the  most  violent 
sfeorms,  agitate  it  to  a  very  trifling  dmth ;  f<»- 
the  force  which  acts  to  produce  the  former  is 
exerted  equally  in  every  portion  of  the  vcrttoal 
extent  of  the  water,  while  those  producing  the 
latter  are  strictly  confined  to  tiie  smftoe.  A 
tide  wave  of  4  foot  in  total  height  Qtebwmk 
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sndloTwatorX  vbichisthatof  fbetide 
at  the  atoUs  of  the  Lidian  ocean,  adTanchig 
over  a  sea  80,000  feet  deep,  implies  in  eB<£ 
particle  an  alternate  advance  and  recess  of 
3,800  feet  in  its  total  extent ;  but  this  move- 
ment, being  spread  over  6  boars  either  way,  is 
nowhere  very  rapid.  Where  a  bay  or  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast  presents  its  opening  &vorably 
to  the  tide  wave,  and  decreases  in  width  from 
the  entrance  toward  its  head,  the  tides  rise 
higher  and  higher  from  the  month  upward. 
Tfajs  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  wave 
by  the  approach  of  the  shores,  and  to  the  grad- 
ual shouii^t  of  Uie  bottom  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  horizontal  modoa  is  transferred  into 
Tertioal  motion,  tha  velocify  of  the  wave  bcdng 
at  the  same  time  retarded.  TUs  efilMtisatrik- 
ingly  illostrated  by  a  generalizati<Hi  oi  the 
heights  of  the  tides  on  the  Atiantio  coast  of  the 
United  States,  developed  from  the  tidal  ob- 
Berrations  made  in  ocmneotion  with  the  United 
States  coast  survey.  That  coast  presents  in 
its  general  outline  three  lai^e  bays :  the  great 
Bonthera,  from  Cape  Florida  to  Oape  Hatteras; 
the  great  middle,  from  Oape  Hatteras  to  8ias- 
conset,  Kantacket ;  and  the  great  eastern,  from 
Siaaoonset  to  Oape  Sable.  Referring  to  the 
tide  table  ^ven  below,  we  find  at  Oape  Florida 
a  mean  height  of  1.6  feet,  and  as  we  follow  the 
ooest  to  the  northward  a  gradually  increas- 
ing height,  reaching  7  feet  at  Savannah  en- 
traiiee,  then  deereanng  again,  witii  an  excep- 
tion earily  explained,  to  Owe  Hatteras,  where 
it  is  S  feet  In  tiie  middle  bay,  following  tiie 
stations  on  the  coast,  and  omitting  those  on  the 
bays  and  sounds,  we  have  a  less  regular  in- 
crease to  4.8  feet  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  de- 
crease to  2.7  feet  at  Ifenemsha  bight  on  Nan- 
tucket island.  The  configuration  of  the  eastern 
bay  is  less  regular,  and  uie  correspondence  of 
heights  requires  closer  examination.  The  re- 
cess of  Maraaohnsetts  bay  is  well  marked  by  the 
increase  in  height,  reaching  10  feefc  at  Boston 
and  Plymouth ;  but  the  most  striking  eff^t  of 
the  conveigence  of  shores  and  shoaling  is  ex- 
lubited  in  tae  bay  of  Fundy.  On  a  line  across 
its  month,  at  the  Kennebec  river  as  at  Cam 
Sable,  the  mean  hei^t  of  tide  is  8  feet,  while 
at  St  John's,  N.  B.,  it  rises  19  feet,  and  at  Sack- 
ville  in  Cumberland  baun,  at  the  head  of  tiie 
bay,  to  86  feet,  attaining  to  60  feet  and  more  at 
spring  tides.  When  the  wave  leaves  the  open 
sea,  its  front  slope  and  its  rear  slope  are  equal 
in  length  and  mmUar  in  form.  But  as  It  ad- 
vances into  a  narrow  channel,  bay,  or  river,  its 
front  slope  becomes  short  and  steep,  and  its 
rear  slope  becomes  long  and  gentle.  Hence 
arise  the  oircomstances  noticed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  and  illnstrated  by  reference 
to  the  Ohesapeake  bay.  At  the  station  near 
the  sea  the  tune  occupied  by  the  rise  is  equal 
to  that  occupied  by  the  descent;  but  at  a 
station  more  ranovea  ftom  the  sea  the  rise  oo- 
onpiea  a  Aorter  time  thaa  the  descent  When 
tiie  tide  is  very  lai^  compared  with  the  deptii 
of  water,  thia  ineqaalitr  baoomes  very  great; 


tints  in  the  Severn  river,  at  Newnham,  above 
Bristol  (England),  the  whole  rise  of  18  feet 
takes  place  m  li  hoiu^  while  the  fall  occupies 
10  hours.  As  the  wave  advances  over  a  shoal- 
ing bottom,  a  portion  of  the  horizontal  motion 
is  transfDrmed  into  vertical  motion,  by  which 
the  height  of  the  wave  is  increased,  the  most 
rapid  current  approaches  the  greatest  rise,  and 
the  interval  between  the  stand  and  slack  water 
ia  diminished.  This  execration  of  the  height 
and  current  is  particularly  remarkable  when* 
ever  the  front  of  the  advancing  tide  wave 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  an  estaary  with 
contracting  borders,  and  extensive  flats  border- 
ing the  channel  near  low  water  level;  then 
it  prodnces  a  bore,  or  sodden  and  violent  wave 
of  great  height,  which  mshes  forward  with 
mohimpetnodtyas  to  sweep  every  thing  before 
it  Snch  is  the  case  at  the  nead  <^  the  bay  of 
Fnndy ;  litewlae  in  the  Hoogly  river,  in  the  bay 
of  Buigal ;  in  the  Dordogne,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Garonne,  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and 
in  the  Severn  river,  where  at  spring  tides  a  bore 
of  9  feet  in  height  rushes  op  stream.  In  the 
river  Amazon,  at  the  equinoxes  (when  the 
equatorial  tide  is  at  its  maximum),  during  8 
consecutive  days  bores  of  12  or  16  feet  high 
rush  up  the  river  with  each  high  water ;  so 
that  along  the  coarse  of  the  stream,  up  which 
for  200  m.  frtim  its  mouth  no  fewer  than  8  tide 
waves  are  sitnoltaDeously  advancing,  as  many 
as  6  bores  are  sometimes  at  once  in  progress. 
It  is  ea^y  seen  that  in  seas  of  smau  extent, 
which  have  little  or  no  commnsication  with 
the  ocean,  as  the  Mediterranean,  Black,* and 
Oaspian  seas,  and  the  North  American  lakes, 
the  tides  must  be  insensible,  as  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  is  at  all  times  very  nearly  the  same 
for  all  parts  of  them.  Near  ^e  F.  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  at  Malaga,  a  small  tide  is 
observable,  being  propagated  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Tides 
are  also  observable  at  Venice,  but  the  obser- 
vations have  not  been  discnssed  so  as  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  arise  from  a  small  tide 
wave  proper  to  the  Mediterranean,  magnified 
by  travellhig  up  the  Adriatic  sea,  although  in- 
sensible at  its  month,  or  whether  they  are  variap 
tions  dne  to  the  winds.  Flnctaations  of  the  sea 
level  resembling  those  of  the  tides,  and  candng 
irregularities  in  the  latter,  are  often  prodncea 
by  l^e  winds,  which  in  many  places  have  a  cer- 
tain periodicity  in  their  direction  and  force,  as 
the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  tropics.  They 
come  under  consideration  here  only  aa  compli- 
cating the  study  of  the  tidal  phenomena. — We 
have  now  E^own  in  a  general  way,  as  far  as 
can  well  be  done  without  the  use  of  mathemati- 
cal forme  of  reasoning,  the  natare  of  the  forces 
which  produce  the  phenomena  described  at  the 
outset,  and  their  mode  of  action.  The  existing 
theories,  while  they  suffice  for  the  explanation 
of  the  observed  facts,  are  inadequate,  as  we 
have  sti^,  to  the  preiUotion  of  the  phenomena 
at  places  wha«  they  have  not  been  observed. 
Thu  arises  not  teom  any  defect  in  the  principles 
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npon  which  the  theory  Is  haaed,  hut  from  the 
difficulty  of  investigatine  mathematically  the 
motion  of  flnids,  nnder  al!  the  rarioos  ciromn- 
Btances  in  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  of 
rivers  are  fonnd,  and  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  condgaration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  equatorial  sea  being  broken  np  into  three 
great  basins,  and  open  water  existing  only  to 
ihe  soathw^  of  the  three  great  ocmtinenta, 
the  tides  are  complicated  In  a  sliwtdar  way.  In 
esdh  of  ^ese  basfais  the  equatorial  tide  has  to 
take  a  frc»h  start  from  the  eastern  nde  with 
Cfrery  fresh  npper  and  lower  transit  of  the 
moon  and  snn.  and  Is  destroyed  or  oonftased  by 
reflection  on  the  western  coast  before  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  wave ;  while  in  the  open  part 
ffl  the  sonthern  ocean  the  tide  wave  circnlates 
unimpeded,  and  spreads  into  the  three  oceans 
up  which  it  runs  as  a  free  wave,  from  8.  E.  to 
N.  W.,  overtaking  its  progress  and  oompound- 
ing  with  the  partial  equatorial  tides  or  forced 
waves  proper  to  either  ocean.  On  approach- 
ing the  shore,  the  waves  are  elevated  and  re- 
tarded by  the  slope  of  the  bottom,  and  deflected 
or  crowded  together  acoording  to  the  varied 
conflgarations  of  the  coasts.  It  is  owing  to 
these  compUoatioiiB,  together  with  our  igno- 
rance of  txie  laws  <n  friction  among  the  parti- 
cles of  water,  and  between  the  water  and  the 
bottom,  that  onr  theories  ful  to  inform  na  of 
the  magnitude  and  time  of  the  tides  at  any 
given  place.  Bat  they  determine  the  periodi- 
city of  their  phases,  and  the  relative  part  which 
each  disturbing  force  bears  to  the  whole,  by 
which  we  are  enabled,  by  the  analysis  of  a 
sufficient  series  of  exact  observations  at  any 
place,  to  predict  the  phases  of  the  tides  at  the 
same  place  for  any  future  time,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  immense  importance  to  naviga- 
tion.   It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the 

Csent  century  that  tiie  science  of  the  tides 
made  any  oonriderable  prMress  in  this  di- 
rection. The  theoretical  inTesC^^tirais  of  La- 
place, in  the  Mieaniqw  eSUtte,  and  his  discua- 
mons  of  the  tidal  observations  at  Brest,  opened 
the  way.  Ur.  Lubbock  and  Prof.  Whewell 
oiHitribated  largely  by  the  elaborate  discussions 
of  large  collections  of  tidal  observations,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  of 
the  royal  society ;  and  Prof.  Airy,  in  his  admi- 
rable essay  on  "  Tides  and  Waves,"  in  the  "  En- 
cyclopEedia  Metropolitana,"  has  greatly  extend- 
ed our  theoretics  conceptions  of  the  subject. 
— ^The  tides  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
have  been  specially  investigated  by  Prof.  Bache, 
snperintendent  of  the  American  coast  sarvey. 
In  connection  with  that  work  he  orgai^zed 
an  eictenslve  system  of  exact  tidal  oDserrfr 
tioDs,  for  tiie  purpose  of  asoertuning  the  com- 
plicated laws  which  govern  the  tides  of  tiie 
seas  that  wash  our  shores.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  in  order  to  separate  the  effects 
of  the  different  causes  which  modify  the  phe- 
nomena, it  is  not  sufficient  to  observe  merely 
the  heights  and  times  of  high  and  low  water,  but 
that  a  oontinnoaB  record  at  tiw  tides  Is  neeea- 


sary,  as  the  IneqnaHties  are  oonstwtiy  shiflliig 
their  place  and  magnitude.  For  this  purpose  a 
self-registerii^  tide  gauge  is  used,  by  which  a 
continuous  curve  representing  the  successive 
changes  in  the  height  of  w^r  is  traced  on 
paper  moved  by  clockworit,  by  a  pencil  acted 
on  by  the  risiag  and  falling  of  a  float  in  a 
vertical  box,  to  which  the  tide  has  free  access. 
!nie  time  scale  is  such  that  every  hour  is  repre- 
sented by  one  inch,  and  Is  priokea  into  the  paper 
by  points  on  the  cylinder  which  moves  the 
paper  fbrwud.  The  scale  of  heights  is  so 
adapted  to  the  range  of  the  tide  at  the  i^iaoe 
of  observation,  that  the  extreme  range  of  the 
curve  wilt  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  sheet, 
12  inches.  A  oontianous  sheet,  sufficient  for 
the  record  of  a  whole  month,  is  put  on  the 
tide  gauge  at  one  time.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  instrument  will  be  found  in  the 
,  coast  surrey  report  for  186S.  Prof.  Bache  has 
given  in  his  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of 
tiie  coast  survey,  from  1861  forward,  a  seriu 
of  papers  on  the  tides,  detuling  the  processes 
of  discussion,  and  giving  the  resnlts  as  they 
were  from  time  to  time  davdaped.  The 
parant  anomalias  In  the  tides  m  the  gulf  w 
Mexioo,  eadiiUtiag  at  some  places  only  one  tide 
In  24  hours;  tiie  large  inequalities  in  the  tides 
on  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  general  progress  of  the 
tide  wave  along  onr  coasts  and  in  the  baya  and 
rivers;  the  innuenoe  of  the  winds  in  partioo- 
lar  localities ;  and  the  action  of  tidii  oorrents 
on  the  bars  and  channels  of  our  harbors,  are 
discussed  there.  These  labors,  which  are  still 
in  progress,  have  resulted  already  in  tide  tables 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  by  which  any  one  is 
enabled,  with  the  tdd  of  the  moon's  place  fr<»n 
the  *'  Nautical  Almanac,"  to  find  the  stage  of 
the  tide  at  the  places  named  in  the  table  for  any 
given  time.  Below  is  an  exti-act  from  these 
tables,  giriiw  tiie  mean  luni-tidal  interval,  and 
tiie  rise  and  fidl,  orTange  at  spring  and  neap 
tides.  The  ftiU  tables  give,  beade,  the  difibr- 
ence  between  neatest  and  least  interval,  the 
mMn  rise  and  ifefi,  and  the  duration  <tf  flood,  ebb, 
and  stand.  There  are,  moreover,  sapplemea- 
tary  tables  for  finding  the  actual  lum-tidal  in- 
terval and  height  on  a  given  day,  as  affected 
by  the  half-monthly  inequality,  and  rules  and 
tables  for  finding  the  effect  of  the  dinmal  in- 
equality, all  arranged  in  a  manner  easy  of  com- 
prehension  and  ocmvenient  for  use.  From  the 
explanations  accompanying  these  tables  we 
learn  that  the  tides  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Atiantic,  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Pacific,  are  of  three  different  classes.  Those  of 
tiieAtianticareof  the  most  OTdinary  type,  ebbing 
and  flowing  twice  in  84  boors,  and  having  but 
modorste  differences  in  height  between  the 
two  snooessive  high  or  tow  waters,  one  ooeor- 
ring  before  now,  t^e  other  aftw  noon.  Those 
of  the  Pacific  coast  also  ebb  and  flow  twice 
during  24  hours,  but  tlie  morning  and  after- 
noon tides  differ  veiy  oonsiderabQr  in  hogfat^ 
BO  mnch  so  that  at  certsdn  pwiods  a  rock 
vhioh  haa  8^  ftet  of  mteri^on  it  at  low  tid* 
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auqr  be  Awath  ^uiatlj  htan)  on  next  bqo- 
oeedlng  low  water.  The  InterTals,  too,  be- 
tween noeesmTe  high  and  enooeerive  low  wih 
ten  mar  ^  "^^U  mieqiiaL  At  San  Francisoo, 
ibr  example,  at  a  time  when  the  moon  has  a 
large  flonthera  declination,  the  hi^  water  oo- 
onrring  about  12  hours  after  the  moon's  transit 
may  mark  S  feot  on  a  tide  staff;  5  hoars  after- 
ward low  water  will  mark  8^  feet,  6  hoars  af- 
ter which  the  second  high  water  will  reach  7^ 
feet,  and  7  hoars  later  the  second  low  water 
will  faH  to  zero.  The  inequalities  depend  upon 
the  mo<Hi's  declination,  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  explained ;  they  disappear  at  the  time 
of  the  moon's  declination  beii^  nothing,  and 
are  greatest  about  the  time  of  its  bdng  great- 
est. In  the  gulf  <tf  Hezioo,  from  Cape  Elorida 
around  the  peninaula  to  St.  Mark's,  the  tides 
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are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with  s  daOy  in* 

equality  which,  small  at  Gape  Florida,  goes  on 
inoreaidng  westward  to  the  Tortnnis.  Frtnn 
the  TOTtngas  to  St  Mark's  the  tides  hare  a 
greet  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
though  the  rise  and  fail  is  much  nnaller.  From 
Cape  St.  Bias  to  the  Hissisfflppi  the  tides  ebb 
and  flow  very  r^pilarly  only  once  in  24  hours 
(single  day  tides) ;  the  small  and  irregnlar  dou* 
ble  tides  appear  only  for  2  or  8  days  about  tiie 
time  of  zero  declination  of  the  moon.  To  the 
westward  of  the  HissisBippi  the  mixed  type 
prevails  again,  and  the  tides  are  very  small, 
ranging  fi^om  1  to  feet.  As  the  entrances 
to  the  ports  in  that  region  are  for  the  most 
part  very  shallow,  a  knowledge  these  small 
variations  in  depth  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  of  the  larger  tides  in  tiie  northern  porte. 
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A  Btady  of  the  preoeding  tables,  with  the  aid 
of  a  map,  will  develop  many  inteirestiog  facts 
with  re^ird  to  the  propagation  of  the  tide 
wave  and  the  effect  of  the  configuration  of  the 
coasts  on  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  high  water 
occurs  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  uie  head- 
lands of  the  great  middle  and  eastern  bays  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States — at 
Oape  Hatteras,  Nantaoket  island,  and  Oape 
Sable— making  an  allowanoe  for  the  difference 
inlooaltime.  Ifbyalineontiiemapweoonneot 
these  points  at  which  high  water  ooours  simol- 
itaneoosly,  we  may  regard  that  line  as  represent- 
ing the  orest  of  a  tide  wave  advancing  upon 
the  coast  We  shall  find  high  water  to  occur 
later  and  later  as  we  go  up  into  the  bays  and 
rivers;  and  by  following  up  theprogreas  of  the 
waves,  we  may  be  enabled  to  draw  lines  repre- 
senting the  time  of  high  water  or  the  top  of 
the  wave  for  each  snooessive  hour.  Such  lines 
are  called  oo-tidal  lines,  and  have  been  traced 
for  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  by  Prof. 
Baohft,  for  which  we  again  refer  to  the  coast 
surv^  reports.  A  chart  of  oo-tidal  lines  for 
the  BritiBh  isles,  by  Prof.  Whewell,  will  be 
finmd  In  Keith  Johnston's  "  Physical  Atlas,"  «■ 
wen  aa  a  chart  of  oo-tidal  lines  for  the  wtuda 


globe;  the  latter  most,  however,  he  looked 
npon  as  a  rather  adventurous  generalization, 
in  the  absence  of  any  positive  knowledge  of 
the  tides  in  mid-oceau.  The  tides  about  the 
British  isles  present  a  very  interesting  stndy. 
The  advancing  high  water  passes  up  t£e  Brit- 
ish channel,  occupying  6  hours  from  the  Scilly 
isles  to  the  monlii  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is 
met  and  reinforced  by  the  high  water  12  hours ' 
older,  which  has  travelled  aronndtheialesto  the 
northward  and  down  the  German  sea.  There 
is  a  point  in  tiie  latter,  about  midw^  between 
Tarmonth  and  the  Tezd,  where  the  oo-tidal 
line  of  9  hoors  of  the  latter  tide  wave  inter- 
sects that  of  8  hours  of  the  former,  canring 
the  interference  of  low  water  of  the  one  with 
high  water  of  the  other  tide,  in  consequence 
of  which  no  change  takee  place  in  the  sea 
level,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  ob- 
servations over  a  shoal  spot  in  that  looalify. 
A  remarkable  case  of  the  meeting  of  two  tides 
occurs  near  Throg's  Neck  at  the  W.  end  of 
Long  Island  sound.  The  tide  wave  of  the  At- 
lantic enters  the  sound  between  Point  Judith 
and  Montauk  point,  and  travels  westward 
through  the  sound,  a  distance  of  about  120 
miles,  in  8^  hours  to  Sand's  Fcdnt  or  Throg's 
Neck,  whwe  it  is  met  by  the  tide  which  enter> 
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ed  Kew  Tork  ba^  <^  Sandy  Hoo^  about  the 
aame  time  that  the  former  was  off  IPtAat  Jn- 
dith,  and  which  has  advanced  but  40  nUIee  in 
tlie  same  time.  This  remarkably  slow  trans- 
mission of  the  wave  is  dne  to  the  narrowness 
and  intrioades  of  the  channel  through  the 
East  river,  and  especially  in  Hell  Gate,  where 
the  tidal  current  frequently  attains  a  velocity 
fji  6  miles  an  hoar,  prodacing  powerAil  eddies 
in  the  angles  of  the  narrow  passages,  and  consti- 
tuting a  noted  and  mach  dreaded  danger  in  the 
navigation  of  the  sound.  The  removal  by 
blasting  of  one  of  the  principal  rocks  obstruct- 
ing the  channel  has  greatly  diminished  the 
dimger  of  the  passage.  At  Montauk  the  mean 
range  of  the  tide  is  2  feet,  at  Sandy  Hook  4.6 
foot;  the  greatest  mean  range  observed  ia  one 
foot  more  than  the  sun,  being  7.6  feet  at  Band^ 
Point,  whioh  Increase  is  doe  to  the  contraction 
of  the  channel — ^The  agency  of  tidal  eorrents 
in  prodacing  changes  in  the  entrances  of  bays 
and  harbors  is  a  snbject  of  the  first  importance 
to  oonunerce  and  navigation,  whioh  has  re- 
ceived fbll  attention  in  uie  prosecntion  of  the 
American  coast  sarvey.  Hie  laws  according  to 
which  the  changes  take  place  reqnire  to  be 
studied  by  long  continued  observation,  and 
when  tbe  change  is  for  the  worse,  the  means 
of  counteracting  it  most  be  pointed  out.  As 
on  the  average  the  same  amonnt  of  water 
moves  inward  and  outward  with  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides,  we  might  readily  suppose  that  the 
same  amonnt  of  mirterial  is  tranqwrted  either 
way,  and  that  no  important  diange  wotdd  take 
place  in  the  conjuration  of  the  bottom.  Bnt 
the  operadon  of  the  flood  stream  is  very  dif- 
ferent fh)m  that  of  the  ebb  stream.  We  have 
as  a  general  feature  an  interior  baan  of  some 
extent  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  com- 
paratively narrow  passage.  Tbe  flood  stream, 
therefore,  running  with  considerable  velocity 
through  this  channel,  will  as  it  enters  the  ba- 
sin spread  oat  and  become  slow,  depositing  the 
sand  and  mud  it  is  charged  with,  and  making 
extenuve  flats  or  shoals  opposite  the  entrance. 
The  ebb  stream  runs  slowly  over  the  flats  from 
ail  directions  toward  the  opening,  without  re- 
moving much  of  tbe  depodt,  imd  gradaal^ 
concentrates  in  definite  narrow  channels,  whidi 
it  scoops  oat,  and  the  depth  of  which  will  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree  on  the  proportion  chT 
the  area  of  the  basin  to  the  outlet,  or,  in  oth- 
er terms,  on  the  difference  of  level  wMch  will 
be  reached  during  the  ebb  between  the  basin 
and  the  ocean,  which  d^rmfaiet  the  greatest 
velodty  and  transporting  power  reached  by 
the  ebb  stream,  .Ajnong  the  most  notable  and 
important  instances  of  the  effect  of  tidal  cur- 
rents upon  harbors  is  the  advance  of  Sandy 
Hook  upon  the  main  ship  channel  into  New 
York  bay.  Within  a  century  it  has  increased 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  at  about  the  rate 
of  1^  of  a  mile  per  year  in  13  years  nnce  1844. 
A  point  where  10  years  before  there  was  40 
foet  of  water,  was  than  nearly  bare  at  low 
water.   Tbe  osose  ot  this  growut  is  a  remark- 


able northwardly  current  along  both  shores  of 
t^e  Hook,  running  both  during  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides,  witli  varying  rates,  and  resaltang 
from  those  tides  directly  and  indirectly.  A 
foil  discussion  of  this  subject  will  he  found  in 
the  coast  survey  reports  for  1856  and  1868. 

TIEOK,  Chbistian  Fbibdbioh,  a  German 
Bcalptor,  bom  in  Berlin,  Aug.  14,  1776,  died 
there.  Hay  14, 1651.  He  studied  under  Scha- 
dow  and  David,  and  first  bronght  himself  into 
notice  at  Weimar,  where  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  he  executed  busts  of 
Goethe,  Voss,  and  otiier  eminent  literary  men. 
During  a  sabsequent  residence  in  Italy  he  was 
much  employed  by  Ume.  de  StaSt  and  the 
crown  prmce,  afterward  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, for  the  latter  of  whom  he  executed  a 
series  of  busts  of  distinguished  Germans  for  tbe 
Walhalla.  In  1619  he  establiahed  himself  in 
Berlin,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  participated  in  most  of  the  important 
art  enterprises  undertaken  in  Berlin  daring  the 
last  80  years  of  his  life,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  bis  memorial  buste.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  friezes,  groups  for 
the  pediment,  and  other  external  decorations 
of  the  royal  theatre,  and  a  series  of  seated  mar- 
ble statues  of  classical  personages  for  the  royal 
palace.   Kiss  was  his  pupil. 

TIEOK,  LuDwio,  a  German  author,  one  of 
the  foonders  of  the  romantic  school,  brother 
of  the^  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  May  81, 1778, 
died  there,  Apnl  S8, 1668.  He  was  educated  at 
the  univendttes  of  Berlin,  Halle,  GOttingen,  and 
Erlangen.  Shakespeare  and  medieval  rmnanoe 
were  already  the  chief  objects  of  his  admiration 
and  study,  and  he  had  published  several  minor 
tales  and  tragedies,  when  in  1795  appeared  his 
two  fantastic  novels  Abdullah  and  William 
Zovell,  the  former  a  chivalric  in  the  guise  of 
an  orient^  romance,  and  the  latter  relating  the 
career  of  a  scomfol  and  incomprehensible  ge- 
nius, sdperior  to  the  ways  and  maxima  of  the 
world.  His  antagonism  to  the  literary  tenden- 
des  of  the  time  was  more  effectively  displayed 
in  Peter  L^echt  (1796),  and  in  his  VollamAr- 
eken  (1797),  several  of  which,  as  Der  gatiefdu 
Kater  ("Puss  in  Boots'^,  Bhtabaurt  C'Bttie- 
baud"),  and  Ld)en  und  Tod  de»  iUintn  Roth- 
Upp^  C'Life  and  Death  of  Little  Bed  Bid- 
ing Hood '\  combine  the  dmplidty  of  the  old 
l^nds  witii  grotesque  satire  upon  modem . 
subjects.  The  daaacists  were  the  special  ob- 
jects of  his  brilliant  raillery.  A  more  definite 
oonoeption  of  his  own  poetic  and  romantic  ideal 
appears  in  his  sncceedmg  works.  The  fferzeni- 
ergiemmgen  einM  humtliebenden  Sh$terbruden 
(1797),  the  Phantatisn  tUer  die  Kttrut  (1799), 
both  written  in  conjunction  with  Wackenroder, 
and  the  romance  of  JVons  Stembald's  Wande- 
rungm  (1798),  were  panegyrics  not  only  upon 
the  art,  but  also  the  manners,  literature,  and 
feith  of  the  middle  t^s.  The  comedies  of  Di* 
verhehrU  Welt  ("The  ToMy-Turvy  World") 
and  iVtns  ZmrUao,  oder  die  Btm  nach  dem 
gutm  Omhmaek  ("  TravelB  after  Good  Taste") 
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■boond  in  hnrnwona  and  ironioal  inveotive  ino6nt;  and  VUitria  Amromhma  Tofak, 

against  those  who  prefer  the  severity  of  Greek  1840),  the  hennne  of  which  is  an  adTentmtwM 

and  Franoh  taste  to  the  marrels  and  terrors  of  Oorinna  under  the  pontificates  of  Gregory  XIIL 

medifeval  and  oriental  fancj.   The  Leben  und  and  8ixtOB  V.   He  and  his  daughter  Dorothea 

Tod  der  Omateoa  (1800),  treating  the  legend  asusted  Schlegel  in  liis  translation  of  Shake- 

of  St.  GtenevioTe,  ia  esteemed  his  finest  drama,  speare.   In  1640  he  was  inrited  bj  Frederic 

though  marked  hj  the  affeotatioos  and  irregn-  William  IV.  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  created 

laritr  of  his  schooL  Ueantime  he  had  married  priv^  connoillor,  and  where,  as  at  Dresden,  he 

at  Hamburg  a  nieoe  of  the  composer  Reiohardt,  took  an  active  p«rt  in  the  management  of  the 

had  become  associated  with  the  Schlegels,  theatrw.   Bj  his  infin«ice  the  AntAgone  was 

Novalts,  and  Steffens  at  Jena,  and  with  Herder  Boooessfiill7  prodaoed  on  the  stage  both  at  Ber- 

at  Weimar,  and  was  occapied  with  a  traDBla>-  lin  and  Potsdam.   He  edited  the  posthmnons 

tlon  of  "Don  Quixote"  (4  vols.,  Beriin,  1799-  works  of  Novalis  (1802)  in  assodation  with 

1801).   He  onblished  at  Dresden  in  1803,  with  Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  of  H^urioh  von  Ekist 

A.  W.  von  Sohlegel,  the  Mimnalmanach,  ool-  (1886X  of  Solger  (1836)  with  FHedrioh  voa 

looted  in  1808  th»Jtf»nM<MiferaM  dm  &jUpa>  Banmer,  and  of  Belnhardt  Lens  (188^.  He 

hiMchga  ZnteUtar^  to  the  prevalmt  admiratiim  revised  a  etdleoted  hot  inoomplete  editiou  of 

of  which  ho  had  contributed  more  than  anj  Us  woiks  (30  vols.,  BerliOf  1888^*^). 


dramas  of  Katur  O^aeiontM  and  F&rtunatm.  opher,  bom  at  Bremerv6rde,  Aprfl  8,  1748, 
He  now  rested  from  oompo^tion,  applied  him-  died  in  Harbn^  Sept  84, 1808.  At  the  oni- 
self  to  the  stody  of  German  medisval  literatore,  versltj  of  .GOttiogen  he  bc^gan  saooesdvely  the 
vistted  Rome  to  examine  Uie  MSS.  in  the  Vati-  oonrses  in  theology  and  Jnrispmdenoe,  but 
can,  and  after  his  return  to  ICatiich  in  1808  abandoned  each  for  olaasioal  literatore  and  phi- 
soffered  so  severely  from  the  goat  that  he  was  losophy.  He  became  in  1769  tutor  in  a  noble- 
able  to  publish  nothiog  for  several  years.  He  man's  &mily,  returned  after  4  yean  to 
became  intimatewith  Solgerin  1611;  collected  tingen,  was  reoommended  by  Heyne  to  the 
and  modified  many  of  his  previous  pieces  in  profBSsorship  of  andent  literature  in  the  Oaro- 
Phantaw*  (8  vols.,  181^*16) ;  produced  the  linum  at  Oassel  in  1776,  and  was  transferred 
Altenglitehm  T/iMtar  (3  vols.,  1811),  containing  to  tiie  profiBsstHrsfaip  of  piiilosophy  at  Marborg 
translations  of  several  p^m  at  tba  age  of  in  1786.  He  psbliaheol  diasMtati<»s  against 
Shakespeare,  UMekt  em  Liehtea»M»  JratMn-  tiie  system  irfKant,  several  treatisss  on  q>edsl 
({teM£(1816),and3vola.ofthe.il£(i0UteA«7!l«-  mlrfeots  in  the  history  of  Qreek  philoeoidiy, 
ater  (1817) ;  travelled  in  En^and  to  prosecote  I^Uemukimffen  tiAsr  dm  Mmtehen  (8  vola, 
Shakespearian  studies  in  1817,  and  is  believed  Leipdo,  1778),  and  Qeiit  der  spswio^Mn  PAt- 
to  have  attained  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  hiophie  (6  vols.,  Uarbnrg,  1791-'6),  his  prind- 
with  EUzabethan  literature  than  an^  other  for-  pal  wok,  taw^g  the  history  of  philosophy 
eigner;  and  on  hb  return  took  iq>  his  residence  from  Thales  to  Wolf;  which  has  not  yet  been 
in  Dresden  and  manifested  a  revolution  in  his  entirely  superseded. — Fbudbioh,  a  German 
literary  taste.  The  most  ardent  promoter  (tf  anatomist  and  phyuologist,  son  of  the  preoed- 
German  romanticism  abandoned  the  oaose  of  Ing,  born  in  Oassel,  Aug.  38,  1781.  He  was 
which  he  had  been  the  prophet,  and  began  to  edncated  at  Marbnrg,  and  beosme  professor  of 
prefer  historical  to  fitntastio  subjects,  and  strict  anatomy  and  roology  at  Landshnt  in  1806,  and 
roles  of  art  to  the  caprices  of  mystiwi  pasmon.  of  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  *ool- 
A  society  of  men  of  letters  and  artiste  gathered  ogy  at  Hdddbei^  in  1810.  The  last  posititm 
aboot  him,  whom  he  charmed  by  his  oonversa-  he  held  till  1848,  dedining  invitetions  to  Bonn 
tiimal  powers  and  his  redtations  of  the  best  and  to  Berlin;  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement 
dramatio  ocnnpodtion^  andent  and  modem,  at  SVankfortK)n-the-Main.  He  has  puMisbed 
vldoh  he  is  said  to  nave  raidered  with  an  works  on  ecology  (8  vols^  1808-^0);  on  tin 
eflbct  eonqnrable  to  that  produced  Talma,  anatomy  of  the  heart  of  flahes  (1809),  of  the 
Beside  tales  for  MnnalMj  he  pnbUslied  a  oolle<y  flying  llsard  or  dragon  (1811),  aiiil  of  headless 
tionofpoem8(S  vols.,  1831);  ShaJce^Mor^tV&r-  monsters  (1818);  on  the  anatomy  and  "iaeUtrj 
soAttitf  (8  vols.,  1838-^9),  consisting  of  transla-  of  the  formation  of  the  brdn  in  the  human  foe* 
tions  of  plays  which,  nnlike  other  critics,  he  tos  (1616) ;  on  the  straotore  of  radiate  animals 
considers  to  have  been  probably  early  worla  (1830),  which  received  a  prize  of  8,000  francs 
of  Shakespeare;  and  DramaturgiaeAe  Bldtter  from  the  Frenoh  institute;  ilinsta-ated  works 
(3  vols.,  1886),  oontaining  admirable  oriticiBms  on  the  nervee  of  the  otenu  (1838X  on  the  arte* 
of  Shakeapearlan  and  modem  German  dramAfl.  ries  of  the  human  body  (1883X  and  on  the 
His  principal  later  novels,  remariuble  for  their  brain  of  monkeys  (1^3)  j  a  treatise  on  diges- 
witty  and  suggestive  dialogues  on  modem  lit-  tion  (3  vols.,  18S6-'7),  m  coi^unotion  with 
eratare  and  Ufe,  are :  I>er  At^ruAr  in  den  Ce-  Gmeli^ ;  on  the  physiolt^  of  man  (1880  at 
vennm  (1 636),  an  unfinished  romance  of  the  in-  »eq,) ;  on  the  opening  and  dosing  of  tne  arte* 
Burrectionintiie  Ofivramea;  J}m  I>ulUen £Am  lies  in  disease  (184^;  and  on  living  wonna 
(1836),  in  which  Shakespeare  and  some  of  his  and  inseoia  in  the  dfiutory  organs.  "WiSi 
eoiUemporaries  are  inferodaoed;  Ikr  Titd  dm  the  brothers  Treviranus  he e^tad  from  1834 to 
2>i0iU«rf  (1839),  founded  npou  the  fiate  of  Oa-  1969  tb»  ZtUtekrift /tbr  Php»M9git.-~-Bi»  worn 
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GmuT  KiEoum  ttxA  put  in  the  Baden  iaf 
nrreotkm  of  18iB,  was  the  eomniMder  of  the 
ftrtMBs  of  Beitedt,  and  mw  condoDned  to 
death  and  shot,  A.ng.  11, 1849. 

TIEDGE,  Ohbibtofh  AueosT,  a  German  poet, 
bom  at  Gardelegen,  in  Brandenbarg,  Dec.  14^ 
1762,  died  in  Dresden,  Haroh  8, 1841.  Hestad- 
ied  lav  at  Halle,  became  a  secretary  in  the  ad- 
minittrative  -coniicil  at  Magdeburg,  and  in  1781 
•wmt  to  Elrioh  as  private  totor,  where  he 
intiiDate  with  the  ])oet8  Gdoking,  Gleim,  Klamer 
Sc^unidt,  andElisaTonderBeoke.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Gleim  to  Halberstadt  in  1788, 
where  he  resided  till  he  became  private  eeore- 
tai7  to  the  canon  Yon  Stedem  in  1793,  in  whose 
ftinilj  he  nmained  till  1799.  At  Berlin  he 
nneired  hiaintinuOT  with  iSisa  Ton  derBeoke^ 
travelled  with  her  timmgh  Germany,  Switzer* 
land,  and  Italr  (18(N^*8),  and  lived  in  her  house 
at  Berlki,  and  after  1819  at  Dresden,  till  her 
deatii  in  1888.  By  her  will  she  ordered  the 
same  eatablishmaiit  to  be  kept  up  for  him  with- 
out dtaoge  doring  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  poems  are  chiefly  didactic  and  elegiac,  the 
most  noteworthy  beinx  Vraniay  on  the  immor- 
tal!^ of  the  BonL  A  complete  edition  was 
edited  by  £berhard  (8  vols.,  Halle,  1823-'9). 
Bee  also  Eberhard,  Mieks  m  Tiedge'9  wad  in 
SUm't  Leben  (Berlin,  1844). 

TIEN-TE.   See  Chiha,  vol.  t.  p.  112. 

TEEK-IBIN,  Tkek-tsih,  or  TlEN-smo^  a  town 
of  China,,  province  of  Ohi-li,  ntoated  on  level 
gnnmd  at  the  jnudtion  <tf  the  Pel-ho  with  the 
grand  etnal,  70  m.  S.  £.  from  P^ing ;  pop. 
600,000.  It  is  BDrronnded  by  a  wall  ahont  4 
n.  in  dreoit,  and  entered  by  4  gates,  each  sor- 
moonted  by  a  watch  tower  several  stories  high. 
The  principal  streets  lead  from  the  4  gates  to 
tiie  centre  of  the  town,  and  are  broad  and  well 
paved;  and  tbehonsea  are  bailt  of  onbnmed 
brick  or  mad  and  have  a  mean  appearance, 
tfaon^  some  of  them  are  oommodions  and  well 
faroi^ed.  There  are  some  temples  and  public 
offices.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  lai^  snborbs  extend  for  a  oon- 
nderable  distaEice  ^ong  both  banks.  Tien-tain 
derives  its  imporUnce  from  bdng  the  terminus 
cfthe  grand  cajul  and  the  port  of  Peking,  and 
is  said  to  have  formeriy  beian  a  place  <d  great 
wealtii  and  extensive  trade;  bnt  once  the  banks 
of  the  canal  were  broken  by  the  innndation  of 
l^e  Hoang-ho  the  trade  has  declined  greatly, 
and  the  place  has  now  the  iq>pearance  of  decay. 
Treaties  were  condoded  here  in  1868  between 
the  Ohinese  government  and  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  England,  France,  Bossia,  and  ^e  Unit- 
ed States,  the  (diief  provisions  of  which  were 
the  right  of  residence  for  a  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  Peking,  permission  for  all  to  send 
q>eoial  embasnes  to  the  capital  and  to  travel 
taoA  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the  open- 
ing of  several  new  ports,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  trannt  dnes. 

TIEBS  £TAT  third  estate),  a  name  ap- 
plied prevkHiB  to  the  revolution  of  1789  to  that 
pntioa.  of  the  fk«iioh  people  whidi  was  not  life* 


daded  among  the  dei^  or  Ihe  nohOity,  and 
whidi  oomprised  ^  of  the  popolation.  The 
Uen  itat  appeara  as  a  third  brancli  of  the  French 
ttates-general  as  early  as  the  18th  century,  and 
at  all  meetings  was  duly  represented  by  its 
deputies,  who  however  were  so  greatly  out- 
numbered by  those  of  the  other  two  branch- 
es, that  the  meaaares  voted  upon  in  common 
were  almost  invariably  decided  in  favor  of  the 
privileged  clasBes.  The  refusal  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility  to  reform  this  abuse  by  giving  the 
Uert  etat  a  representation  proportion^  to  their 
actual  numbers  accelerated  the  crisis  of  the ' 
French  revolution,  to  the  couBummation  of 
which  the  pamphlet  of  6iey^s,  Qu'ett  ee  gve  h 
tMT$  itatt  greatly  conlzibnted.  The  term  is 
now  purely  bistoncaL 

TIFFI2I,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Seneea 
CO.,  Ohio,  situated  on  both  sidiw  of  the  Sai^ 
dusky  river  and  on  the  line  of  the  Sandusky, 
Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  88  m.  S.  W. 
from  Sandusky  City,  and  180  m.  N.  K.  E.  from 
Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,600.  It  has  several 
manufacturing  establishnients,  6  weekly  news- 
papers and  2  monthly  periodicals,  3  banks,  a 
large  union  school  building,  the  county  build- 
ings, and  12  churches.  Heidelbei^  college  and 
theological  seminary,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  German  Befonned  ohurchf  is  at  this  place. 

TlfUS,  or  Tbvub,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Bussia, 
in  Geo^a,  cwital  of  the  goveroment  of  the 
same  name  ana  of  all  the  Transeancadan  prov- 
inoes,-  situated  on  the  river  Eoor,  1,100  fe^ 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  sea,  in  lat-^l"  41' 
N.,  long.  44°  60'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 
It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  midway  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  at  the  foot  of  a  line 
ot  barren  hills,  with  ranges  of  lofty  mountains 
on  both  sides.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
6  gates,  has  several  forts,  and  is  built  upon  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  To  the  southward  of  the  town  there 
ore  extensive  ruiius  of  an  old  fortress,  pn  a  hill 
nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bridge 
across,  the  Soor.  Tiflis  has  man^  Greek  and 
Armaiian  and  2  Roman  Catii(dio  dinrches, 
some  of  which  are  very  handsome  buildings. 
There  ore  numerons  schools,  end  several  good 
ahops  and  hotels,  in  the  new  town  or  part 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Bnssians.  The  popuh^ 
tion  is  extremely  varied,  being  made  up  of  Tar- 
tars, Persians,  Lesghians,  Circassians,  and  Bus- 
sians.  Tiflis  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths. 
The  mineral  springs  are  chiefly  situated  at  the 
B.  end  of  the  city,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
hottest  is  116°  and  that  of  the  coldest  76°. 
These  waters  are  said  to  l>e  very  beneflcial  in 
entaneous  disorders  and  rheumatio  complaints. 
The  cltmate  ia  exceedingly  hot,  wd  bilious  dis- 
eases prevaiL  The  manofEUJtures  consist  of 
carpets,  shawls,  && ;  and  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Persia.  Wine  4a  produced 
in  the  neighborhood,  hut  the  flavor  is  not 
telidied  by  strangers.— Tiflis  was  founded 
about  A.  D.  469  by  a  monarch  named  Vakh- 
tang^  who  oonqnered  the  territory  lying  he- 
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treen  the    laclc  and  Oaspiaii  seas,  and  was 

the  coital  of  the  nommally  iadependent  king- 
dom of  Georgia,  though  devastated  by  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  and  frequently  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks  or  Persians.  Aga  Mohammed  Khan, 
shah  of  Persia,  destroyed  it  in  1796,  and  re- 
duced a  lai^  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery.  The  hust  king  of  Oeor|^  ceded  it  to 
Bussia  in  1801,  since  which  its  population  has 
more  than  doubled. 

TIGER  (felia  tigris.  Linn.),  one  of  the 
largest,  strongest,  and  most  active  of  the  cat 
family,  peculiar  to  Asia.  It  is  usually  about  8 
feet  long  ud  between  8  and  4  feet  high,  bat  is 
oocaaonally  serai  condderably  larger  utan  this; 
the  groand  oolor  is  bright  waage  yellow,  the 
&oe,  throat,  and  under  parts  nearly  white,  and 
all  el^antly  striped  with  transverse  black 
buids  and  bars,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
beautifdl  of  qnadrapeds;  it  is  less  high  but 
longer  and  more  slender  than  the  lion,  with 
rounder  head  and  more  cat-like  form;  the 
colors  are  brightest  in  the  adnlt  male,  the 
young  being  grayish  with  obscure  dusky  bands. 
Having  no  mane,  its  appeanpioe  is  less  m^estio 
than  that  of  the  lion,  and  its  countenance  con- 
veys an  impresBion  of  treachery  and  wanton 
cruelty.  Bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  when  hun- 
gry, it  lies  in  ambush  at  early  dawn  by  the  sides 
of  sprmga  and  rivers  for  animals  as  they  come 
to  drink ;  it  is  able  to  lew  a great  distance  upon 
its  prey,  carrying  off  a  bnflalo  with^  apparent 
ease,  a  powerful  man  being  as  nothing  in  its 
Jaws;  its  motions  are  exceedingly  supple  and 
gracefhl ;  it  passes  the  day  for  the  most  part  in 
a  shady  covert,  gorged  and  sleepy  from  the 
morning  meal.  Its  north  and  south  geograph- 
ical range  is  extensive,  from  northern  China  to 
the  Malay  peniusnla,  but  it  is  most  abnndant 
in  the  vast  jangles  lining  tfae  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Hindostan.  In  many  parts  of  Bengal 
it  is  the  terror  aod  scourge  of  villages,  prowl- 
ing around  the  outskirts,  and  attacking  eatUe 
in  the  fold  and  on  the  road,  tbonffh  the  natives 
protect  them  in  part  by  noisy  drums  by  day 
and  torches  by  night;  men  and  women  not  nn- 
freqnently  fall  viotims  when  they  incaatioDdy 
ventare  into  the  jangle.  The  Engllah  rifle  has 
nearly  cleared  the  thidkly  settled  distriots  from 
these  animals,  agidnst  which  the  native  traps 
and  weapons  (spears  and  poisoned  arrows)  are 
comparatively  powerless.  Tiger  hunting  is  a 
favorite  sport  in  India,  espeoiaJly  with  English 
officers ;  the  native  princes  go  in  great  state, 
mounted  on  elephants,  with  a  large  train  of 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  attended  also 
with  dogs;  it  is  an  exciting  and  dangerous 
pastime,  often  resalting  fatally  to  men,  horses, 
and  elephants.  In  the  East  the  tiger  is  con- 
sidered the^piblem  of  power,  and  in  China  the 
justice  seats  of  the  mandarins  are  covered  with 
tiger  skins;  tiie  tiger  hunters  of  the  native 
armies  are  the  bravest  and  best  of  thdr  sol- 
diers, and  a  tiger's  head,  proAisely  decorated 
iHth  jewds,  is  one  <3£  the  chief  ornaments  of 
royal  state.    The  tiger  makes  no  ndae  cun- 


parable  to  the  roar  of  the  lion,  bnt  rather  a 
lond  granting  soand.  It  may  be  tamed  when 
taken  young,  though  its  temper  cannot  always 
be  dependM  on;  it  was  fotmerly  sometimes 
seen  as  tfae  apparently  gentle  and  snbdued  at- 
tendant of  the  Indian  &kir;  it  breeds  in  cap- 
tivity, thongh  less  frequently  than  the  lion; 
hybrids  between  the  Asiatic  lion  and  tigress 
have  been  bom  in  monkeries,  hut  have  not 
reached  maturity ;  their  color  is  bri^ter  and 
the  bands  better  marked  than  In  young  Uoni 
or  tigers  of  mtmixed  race.  The  tiger  was  less 
known  to  the  anoioitB  than  the  lion  and  Afri- 
can spotted  oats ;  Aristotle  never  saw  <me,  and 
Pliny  says  that  the  first  one  known  in  Bome 
was  a  tame  one  belonipng  to  the  emperor  An- 
gnstna.  For  reoent  and  interesting  aocomA 
of  tiger  shooting,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Oapt.  Shakespear's  "Wild  Sports  of  India" 
^London  and  Boston,  1800).— Tba  so  called 
Amerioan  tiger  is  the  jaguar  {F.  <mea,  Linn.). 

TIGER  CAT,  a  name  commonly  (q>plied  to 
several  small  species  of  felina,  in  .Ajnerica, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  especially  to  those  ornament- 
ed by  bands  and  bars.  Among  the  American 
species,  the  ocelot  has  been  described  under 
that  title,  and  under  the  same  the  margay 
fJeltM  tigrina^  Linn.).  The  F.  eyra  (Desm.)  is 
called  tiger  oat;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the 
house  oat,  bat  with  longer  neck,  body,  aod 
tail ;  it  is  uniform  brownish  red,  with  under 
jaw  and  nose  spot  white,  paler  below;  like 
uie  ocelot,  it  comes  from  Ouiana  as  far  north 
as  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  F.  yaguarundi 
^Deam.)  is  larger,  with  a  much  longer  body;  it 
is  grizzled  brownish  gray  vrithont  spots;  hairs 
ringed  and  tipped  with  black ;  the  young  more 
rufous;  it  extends  from  Paraguay  to  Texas. 
Both  of  these  cats  freqnent  woods  and  thick- 
ets, feeding  on  small  mammals  and  birds,  and 
are  excellent  climbers.  Another  South  Amer- 
ican tiger  cat  is  the  ohati  or  chibeguazn  (F, 
tnitis^  T.  Ouv.),  about  21  inches  long  with  a 
tail  of  11 ;  it  is  pale  tawny  yellow,  white  be- 
low, with  lines  of  black  spots  on  neck  and 
back  and  circles  of  the  same  im  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  tail  ringed  above  with  black ;  it  is 
a  beautifhl  and  graceftil  animal,  about  14  inches 
high,  diamal  in  habit,  of  a  gentle  disposition 
(whence  its  spedfio  name),  and  with  a  cry 
somewhat  harsher  and  more  prolonged  than 
that  of  tiie  common  cat — There  are  several 
tiger  cats  in  Asia,  of  which  the  lai^est  and 
handsomest  is  the  rimau-daban  {F.  macroeeU^ 
Temm.) ;  it  is  about  8  feet  long,  with  a  tml  of 
3^  feet  more,  and  16  inches  high  at  the  shoul- 
ders ;  the  head  comparatively  small,  ears  short 
and  rounded,  body  cylindrical,  llmlu  very  ro- 
bust, tail  very  full  and  long,  and  fhr  thick  and 
soft ;  it  is  ashy  or  browni^  gray,  with  irregu- 
lar spots  and  bands  of  velvety  blackness  ar» 
ranged  longitndinaily  and  unbroken  along  the 
back ;  bor^  of  month  black,  and  feet  my; 
It  is  a  native  of  Sunutra,  and  lives  much  ou 
trees,  hence  called  tree  ti^^r;  the  food  oonsistB 
of  birds  and  the  ■mailer  deer ;  it  is  not  very 
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wmunoii,  and  not  dreaded  hj  the  lurtiTea  e^ 
o^t  for  its  Tints  to  their  potdtry  yards ;  it  has 
none  of  the  fierce  ezpreesion  of  the  tiger  and 
leopard,  ai^  is  playml  and  gentie  in  oaptivity. 
^e  Javanese  or  Snmatran  tiger  oat  {F.  mi- 
ntt^a,  Tenun.)  is  2  feet  long,  «  which  the  tail 
is  9  indies,  and  10  inches  high;  the  color  is 

Ssyish  brown  in  the  adult,  the  lower  parts  and 
side  of  limbs  white ;  back  marked  with  lines, 
Bides  with  irregnlar  blotches,  and  limbs  with 
nnall  spots  of  dark  brown;  tail  imperfectly 
ringed,  black  at  tip;  the  yonng  are  reddish 
brown,  paler  below,  with  rows  of  lengthened 
spots  on  back  and  sides,  smaller  and  more  nn- 
merons  on  limbs,  and  no  black  at  dp  <^  tail 
It  inhabits  the  extensiTe  forests  of  Somatra 
and  Java,  remsining  concealed  in  hollow  trees 
during  the  day,  prowling  at  idght  in  search 
food,  and  often  commitUng  depredations  <ni 
hm  roosts ;  ik  feeds  prindpatly  on  small  inain> 
mala,  but  if  hard  prrased  will  eat  oanion;  it  la 
fiuw,  nntamable  by  oonfinonent,  and  very  shy 
and  enni^ng.  Diard's  tiger  oat  (F.  Diardiy 
Desm.),  also  from  Java,  is  8  feet  long,  of  which 
the  tail  is  16  inches;  it  is  yellowish  gray,  with 
spots  and  rings  of  black,  resembling  the  ocelot 
in  the  enelowd  spots  on  the  sides,  and  the  rl- 
mao-daban  in  the  ample  for  of  the  tail  and  the 
distribution  of  the  markiDgs.  The  Nepsol 
tiger  cat  {F.  NspaUjt$i»y  Yig.  and  Horst)  is 
28  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  11 ;  the  color  is 
taVny  gray,  nearly  white  below,  the  markings 
back  in  irregnlar  lines,  of  body  in  angular 
blot^es,  and  of  legs  in  blaokiBb  spots;  the 
form  is  long  and  avet-l^  head  small, ''and 
nedk  and  tail  comparatively  slender  and  ieogSi- 
ened ;  it  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the  genus 
prionodon  (Horsf.),  one  of  the  oonnecting  links 
Detween  the  civet  and  tiie  oat  fiunilie^ — Tha 
animal  commonly  called  tiger  cat  by  the  fur- 
riers has  been  described  under  Sbbtil,  an 
African  species. 
TIGER  MOTH.  See  Moth. 
TIGHE,  Kabt  (Buoefokd),  a  British  an- 
thoress,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1774,  died  in  Wood- 
stock, Kilkenny  CO.,  March  24,  1810.  Bhewas 
married  in  1798  to  her  consin,  Henry  Tighe  of 
Wioklow  CO.,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  in  1606  printed  for  private  oinoilation  her 
"  I>yche,"  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
founded  on  the  story  of  Onpid  and  Psyche  as 
related  in  the  "Golden  W'  of  Apnlehu.  lb 
passed  throni^  sevenl  editions  in  ner  lifetime. 
Dbe  died  of  oonsnmption  after  several  years 
of  Ttnintermpted  suffering,  and  is  commemo- 
rated by  Moore  in  the  well  known  lyric  com- 
mencing, "  I  saw  thy  form  in  yoathM  prime." 
In  1811  appeared  a  complete  edition  of  her  po- 
etical worlcs,  contaioing  many  pieces  of  a  devo- 
tional character  written  during  her  last  illness. 

TIGBAKES  L,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who 
ascended  the  throne  about  06  B.  0.,  and  died 
abont  66.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Artaxias, 
the  founder  of  t^e  Armenian  monarchy,  and 
by  wars  daring  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
uited  all  Armenia  under  his  rule,  and  con- 
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qnered^in  addition  several  provinces.  He  en- 
larged  hb  dominions  still  pore  by  conquest 
from  the  Parthians,  and  assumed  the  title  <tf 
king  of  kings,  and  in  public  always  appeared 
attended  by  tributary  princes.  Eariy  in  his 
reign  he  married  CQeopatra,  daughter  «  Mith- 
ridates,  king  of  Fontus,  with  whom  he  finmed 
an  aUiance.  The  dissensions  which  distraoted 
Syria  opened  a  fair  field  for  his  ambition,  and 
enabled  him  by  88  B.  0.  to  giun  possessim  of 
tiiat  country  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea, 
of  which  he  held  undisputed  control  nntil  74, 
when  his  alliance  with  his  father-in-law  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  power.  At 
the  instigation  of  Mithridates,  he  marched  into 
Oappadocia  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  re- 
duced that  country,  and  carried  off  800,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  he  settled  in 
his  new  cwitcd,  Twranooerta.  Mithridatesi 
who  had  denred  litue  Bapp<»t  flram  his  son-in^ 
law,  was  at  lengtii  obligea  to  flee  to  him  for 
reftige ;  and  to  tiie  hau^ty  demand  of  Api^ 
COodius,  the  ambassador  of  the  Roman  generd 
Lnonllus,  that  the  ftagitive  king  should  be  giv«i 
up,  Tigranea  replied  with  a  declaration  of  war. 
Lucullus  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
marching  into  the  interior  of  Armenia,  utterly 
defeated  an  army  of  160,000  foot  and  66,000 
horse,  and  took  possession  of  Tigranocerta. 
Tigranes  prepared  to  collect  a  new  army,  and 
both  he  and  Mithridates  labored,  thon^  with- 
out success,  to  bring  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia, 
into  an  alliance;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
>  princes  of  the  neighboring  conntries  submitted 
themselveB  to  the  JSomans,  and  AntiocAns  Asi- 
ations  was  placed  upon  the  thnme  of  Syria. 
Tn  the  sonuner  of  68  LocoUos  again  totally 
rented  the  Annenian  forces  on  the  river  Arsa- 
nias,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  disaffec- 
tion existing  among  his  troops  from  making 
himself  master  of  Artaxata,  the  ancient  oapitu 
of  the  country.  All  the  advantages  nmoh 
might  have  been  derived  from  this  victory  were 
destroyed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  troops, 
whose  mutinous  spirit  was  said  to  have  been 
secretiy  fomented  by  Pompey.  Lacullns  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  his  lieutenant  L.  Fannius 
was  defeated,  and  a  great  part  of  the  former 
possessions  of  Tigranes  come  again  into  his  pow- 
er. Li  66  Pompey  arrived  to  take  the  supreme 
command,  and  m  a  great  battle  on  the  Enplunfr* 
tea  defeated  Mithridates,  who  had  been  aeekiag 
to  recover  his  lort  dtnniniona.  At  the  same 
time  a  son  of  Tigranes  of  the  same  name  had 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 
father,  and  being  discovered  had  fled  to  Phraa- 
tes, who  readily  embraced  his  cause  and 
marched  an  army  into  Armenia,  which  ad- 
vanced near  Artaxata  and  then  retired  without 
taking  that  city.  Tigranes  was  easily  able  to 
drive  oot  his  rebel  son,  unsupported  by  a  for^ 
eign  force ;  bnt  suspecting  his  fiither-ln-law  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  tlirone,  he  refused  to  receive  him  after  hie 
defeat  and  flight,  and  even  set  a  price  of  100 
talents  on  his  head.  As  the  B<»nan  army  on- 
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(ler  tiie  galdanoe  of  his  Bon  was  rapidly  ap* 
proaobing  Artaxata,  he  repaired  is  person  to 
the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  placed  himself  as  a 
snppliant  at  the  feet  of  that  generaL  Pompey 
would  not  acoept  the  diadem  which  he  offered 
idiD,  and  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
placing  him  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  proper 
with  the  exception  of  Grordyene  and  Sophene, 
wMch  were  made  a  separate  kingdom  to  be 
goremed  by  the  yonng  Tigranes.  The  old 
Idag  gare  the  Roman  general  0,000  talents, 
and  auo  inbddized  the  BcHnan  troops;  and  re- 
maining to  Soman  ouise,  he  w- 
oeired  m  86  tiie  wovinoe  ot  Gordyene,  which 
had  been  seized  by  Phraates.  In  64  he  was 
again  at  war  with  the  king  of  Parthia,  bat  ih» 
differences  between  them  were  composed  by 
Hm  intervention  of  Pompey.  After  this  he  dia- 
Appears  almost  entirely  from  history.  He  was 
saoceeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes. 

TI6R£,  a  district  of  Abysshiia,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  12°  and  16'  80'  N.,  and  long,  sr 
96'  and  40'  16'  E.  It  is  an  elevated  plain 
which  forms  the  basis  of  several  monntun 
diains,  &e  principal  of  which  are  the  Samen 
and  the  Taranta  ranges,  the  latter  b«ng  also 
oalled  the  Haramat.  The  Samen  nras  team  N. 
E.  to  S.  W.,  separating  the  Atban  and  Balii>- 
el-Ajsrek,  and  has  aennl  fammits  from  18,000 
to  10,000  ftet  Ugh.  The  Taranta  range  fol- 
lows the  line  of  ue  K.  E.  coast,  separatliDg  Uke 
basin  of  the  Taoaaze  from  the  Red  sea ;  its 
higtiestsnmrnits  do  not  mnch  ezoeed  7,000  feet 
The  plateau  itself  is  from  8,600  to  7,000  feet  in 
deration.  The  deep  ravines  which  separate 
these  moontain  chains  are  the  beds  of  rivers  of 
oonsiderable  rize.  Hie  Tacazze  is  second  only 
to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  in  size  among  the  rivers 
of  Abysennia.  The  Mareb  and  the  (^enqoa  are 
the  6titer  principal  rivers.  Tigr6  is  divided  into 
18  petty  <uiieftaincies  or  districts ;  the  prinoii>aI 
towns  are  Antalo,  the  o^>ital,  Taekerag^^ro, 
Sokota,  Azoom,  Adowa,  and  Dizaor.  Adowa 
is  the  lugeit  town  of  the  ooontry,  ia  the  en- 
trepot of  trade  on  ibe  great  caravan  route  be- 
tween ICassowah  and  Oondar,  and  has  conddw- 
able  mauu&ctures. — The  district  was  for  many 
years  an  independent  Idagdom,  and  was  gov- 
erned by  a  Idng  named  Ubye ;  but  in  1864 
Theodoras,  king  of  Abyi^niiL  oonquered  it, 
t^jng  Ubye  prisoner,  and  still  holds  it  aa  a 
province  of  his  empire. 

TIGRIS,  the  seoond  river  of  western  Asia, 
riidng  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  Armenian 
ohun  of  the  Taurus,  E.  of  Halatiyah  on  the 
£iq>hratM,  and  taking  a  B.  course  to  Diarbekir, 
whence  its  direction  ia  8.  E.  to  Mosul,  and 
thence  S.  by  E  to  its  jouotimk  with  the  Eu- 

Shratee  at  Kwna,  where  ihe  two  team  the 
hat-el-Arab.  At  its  aouroe  it  is  not  more 
then  10  m.  distant  from  thelCuradorE  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  for  80  m.  below  Bagdad 
it  la  parallel  with  the  Euphrates  itself^  being 
not  more  than  80  m.  ^stant,  and  separated  by 
a  range  ot  blUa.  It  tiiw  divenna  to  the  east, 
andfivthe  rest  of  its  coune  tiU  near  its  jono- 


ttoD  is  team  80  to  160  m  diata&t  from  tivt 
river,  to  which  however  it  is  united  by  several 
canals.  Its  total  oouree  is  eatimated  at  1,160 
m.,  and  its  width  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  a  di#- 
tance  of  about  220  m.,  averages  SOO  yards:  its 
current  in  March  flows  4i  nL  an  hoar.  It  is 
BUbjeot  to  annual  floods,  when  it  overflows  its 
bai^  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse. 
The  greatest  height  is  attained  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  it  resoraee  its  usual  level  by 
the  middle  of  Jonft,  It  is  navigaUa  betwew 
Diarbekir  and  Koial  for  rafta  at  oertafai  ae*> 
amu  of  the  year;  beknrMoaol  it  ia  navigaUe 
for  steamers  at  tul  seasons.  Between  the  So- 
phrates  and  Tigris  lies  the  onoe  fertile  andp<qNh 
lons  region  formerly  known  as  Meaopotamia, 
and  near  its  source  was,  according  to  acme, 
the  lost  Eden.  Wars  and  bad  government,  tibe 
neglect  of  irrigation,  and  some  ohangea  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  have  reduced  tMs  r^>i(Hi, 
onoe  the  garden  of  western  Asia,  to  a  deetxt 
The  banks  of  the  Tigris  are  deserted,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinitry  ori>iarbekir,  Mosul,  ud 
Bagdad,  the  only  inhabitants  are  members  of 
nomadic  Arab  tribes.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
Seleuda,  Otesiphon,  Oua,  &o.,  are  <»  its  banks; 
and  the  diaoovmes  of  Rich,  Botta,  Lsyard,  Ba v- 
UnsoUf  and  Lobdell  were  made  in  memoonds 
ftfndnawluofa  line  its  shores.  OSwEctbbaxh^ 
TILE,  a  thin  sheet  of  baked  olay,  flat  or 
curved,  used  for  covering  floors,  roo&,  or  the 
walls  of  buildings,  and  also  by  the  ancients  for 
the  flues  of  baths  and  for  druns.  In  andoot 
times  tiles  were  used  by  tiie  eastern  nations  «f 
a  great  variety  of  sizes  wad  for  tHimer<^  pur- 
poses, the  Assyrians  evwi  emi^oying  them  as 
tablets  for  writing.  Upon  BaA  slabs  of  fine 
terra  ootta  and  upon  cylinders  and  prisms 
of  the' same  material,  or  sometimes  of  glazed 
ware,  they  impressed  with  extreme  ueatneaa 
characters  whidbi  remain  to  this  day  amonp 
the  most  imperishable  monumoita  of  antiqni^. 
The  Egyptians  employed  tiles  for  the  same  pnr- 
poee,  but  wrote  upm  them  trith  Mack  ink  with 
a  reed,  while  the  As^iians  hidttited  the  ciast- 
aoters  witii  a  sharp  iintmment  in  the  soft  day 
before  it  was  baked.  The  roofing  tiles  were 
Bometamee  flat  and  laid  overlapinng  each  other 
like  slates;  but  they  were  more  generally  of 
the  semi-o^indxloid  form,  laid  in  rows  up  and 
down  the  roof^  the  rows  having  the  oonoave 
side  upward  holding  the  altemmng  rows  laid 
with  the  convex  side  upward.  The  Qre^ 
used  large  flat  roofing  tiles,  sometimes  having 
flanges,  with  semi-cylindrical  ones  laid  ovw 
their  lines  of  junction.  The  flat  tiles  were 
often  stamped  with  brief  inscriptions,  and  the 
others  were  ornamented  with  painted  devices. 
The  Greeki  em^yed  tiles  for  flneaef  batiia, 
in  the  eonstruotiffli  <tf  tombs,  and  for  dndniL 
The  Romans  used  Ihem  still  more  genorally, 
and  tihefa:  name,  tMvlm  (from  Uggp$^  to  oorer), 
came  to  be  applied  even  to  bricn,  which  were 
much  more  lued  than  tBes ;  'the  reial  dtstinotioD 
between  them  is  in  the  greatw  flseoeas  of  Ae 
tile,  The  roofing  tiies  were,  like  some  of  these 
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<jtih»  QnekB,  krs«  and  fl«t,  fiinddwd 
fianges  ridiig  about  2^  inches  above  thdr  mr- 
6oe,  vhioh  when  two  a^aoent  tiles  were  set 
tog^iier  were  OTerlapped  by  the  arched  tile 
or  Mirex  set  over  than.  Flat  tiles  alone 
also  oaed  for  oovorlng  roa&.  It  was  customary 
to  stamp  the  tiles  with  inacriptionB  designatlog 
the  pottery,  the  mannfaotorer,  the  name  of  the 
estate  which  sapplled  the  clay,  the  name  of 
iba  emperor  or  of  the  oonsnlship,  and  various 
<^er  matters.  They  thas  have  often  serred 
as  records  of  important  historical  events.  As 
a  covering  of  interior  walls,  the  tiles  nsed  by 
the  Romans  were  large  thin  squares  of  terra 
ootta,  generally  ornamented  on  one  side  with 
indsed  derioes.  The  tesaellated  paTonentB 
were  formed  small  oabical  tiles  known  aa 
tmella  (the  diminutive  of  trntrm^  from  the  Gr. 
ninn^,  fimr,  having  reforanoe  to  their  ^^pe). 
Some  <^  these  were  not  more  than  i  of  an  inch 
sooare,  and  they  were  lud  to  form  mosaics 
after  Tarioos  designs.  The  Bomans,  Uke  the 
more  ancient  nations,  m^de  nse  of  large  flat 
tiles  in  the  constmction  of  their  graves,  and 
abo  as  we  ose  gravestones  for  reoeiving  roomi- 
mental  inscriptions.  In  modern  times  tHes  are 
nsed  for  ooverings  of  roois,  chiefly  in  warm 
oonntriee,  their  wMght  rendering  them  objeo- 
taonable  where  mnoh.  snow  falls.  Snow  more- 
ovw  is  apt  to  be  driven  up  under  them,  even 
though  they  exclude  rain  peifsctly  welL  Glazed 
tiles  serend  Inobes  square,  Tariouaty  oolored 
and  omamratfeed,  fliranged  in  p^teras,  are 
much  used  for  the  flows  ot  public  buildings  and 
In  the  better  class  of  private  houses.  (See  En- 
ucano  TiLKs.)  In  tiie  last  centnry  it  was  very 
much  tiie  fiashion  to  adorn  fireplaces  wiUi  a 
row  of  porcelain  pictured  tiles  on  each  side 
and  over  the  top.  Among  the  devices  were 
often  seen  series  of  quaint  illustrations  of 
Scripture  eventSjOf  JBsop^s  fables,  &o. 

TTLGIEMAN,  Williaii.  an  American  jurist, 
ham  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  12,  1756,  died  in 
Fhiladelnhia,  April  80, 1827.  He  studied  law 
iu  I^iladelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Hary- 
hmd  bar  in  1788.  In  1793  he  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  practised  his  profesuon  in  that 
caty  tiU  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  chief 
Judge  aitb»  cdrouit  oonrt  of  the  united  States, 
in  1603  the  law  establishing  this  court  was 
n^te^ledf  and  ISr.  Hlgbman  returned  to  the 
praotioe  of  the  law  till  1806,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  courts  of  c(nnmon  pleas 
in  the- first  district;  and  in  1806  he  was  elected 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  180d  he  made  an  elaborate  report 
on  the  "RngliHTi  statutes  in  force  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  his  only  otiier  published  work  is  a 
"Eulogy  on  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar." 

TTTJ.AKDSIA,  a  genus  of  singular  plants 
of  the  natural  order  bromaiiaeM  or  pineapple 
family.  The  name  was  ^ven  to  them  by  Lin- 
nsns  in  memory  of  Dr.  Elias  Tillanda,  ft  pro- 
ftSBor  at  Abo  in  Sweden,  and  was  intoidea  to 
be  Bomstive  of  his  avernon  to  tnvelline  by 
vatersNHnQiHr  driving  beat  in  add  ritaatimas. 


There  are  numerons  spedea,  and  most  of  them 
belong  to  South  America.  According  to  Dr. 
Chapmao,  in  his  "  Flora  of  the  Southern  United 
States,"  there  are  at  least  8  species  at  the 
South.  The  long  moss  (7*.  tunetndet,  Linn.)  is 
found  hanging  from  the  live  oak  and  other 
trees  in  humid  districts  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida.  It  is  a  perennial,  its  small  fine 
roots  penetrating  the  fissures  of  the  bark ;  its 
stem  thread-like,  long,  covered  as  well  as  the 
leaves  with  membranaceous  scales  dotted  in 
the  centre ;  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  leaves 
composed  of  a  filiform,  black,  horny  thread ; 
the  flowers  solitary,  axillary,  sessile,  with  8 
or  4  bracte  at  base;  calyx  and  corolla  divided 
nearly  to  the  base,  segments  lanceolate,^  corolla 
8-deft,  campannlate.  In  winter  the  ^ant  af- 
fords a  scanty  flue  fbr  cattle;  and  the  atema, 
beaten  until  the  bark  peels  off,  are  used  for 
stuflSng  mattresses,  Ao.  instead  of  horse  hair, 
which  they  much  resemble.— The  tillandrias  are 
all  parasitical;  some  are  remarkable  for  their 
showy  flowers,  others  for  their  long,  serrated, 
and  stiff  leaves,  hollow  at  the  base.  Under 
cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or  parlor  window, 
they  only  retjnire  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  badtet 
of  rotten  chips,  in  which  they  will  thrive. 

TnXEKOKT,  Loms  S£bastien  lb  Naqt  ds, 
a  French  historian,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  80, 
1687,  died  Jan.  10, 1696.  He  was  educated  at 
Port  Boyal,  studied  Ic^ic,  theology,  and  ecole- 
aiastical  history,  and  at  the  age  of  28  entered 
the  ^dscopal  seminary  oi  Beanvai&  where  he 
remained  4  years.  He  became  a  sabdeacon  in 
1673  and  a  priest  in  1676,  when  be  went  to 
reside  with  the  recluses  at  Port  Royal ;  and 
after  that  establishment  was  broken  up  in 
1679,  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Tillemont, 
between  Vinoennes  and  Moutreuil,  which  be 
never  again  left  except  for  a  visit  in  1681  to 
his  friend  Amanld  and  the  other  refugees  in 
the  Netiierlands.  His  principal  works  are: 
Meinoire$  pour  tervir  d  thiaUnre  ecclegiaatigvs 
datixpremi«n$ii(slea  (16  vols.  4to.,  1693-1717), 
and  Higtoire  dea  mnperev/n  et  det  autrea  prince* 

CigliM  (6  vols.  4ta,  1698-1786).  Bia  VU  d$ 
iBt.  Lmtit  was  first  published  in  1847. 

TILLER.  See  mrxxBiHo  Appabatus.  . 

THXOCBl  Aukxakdbb,  LLD.,  a  Scottish 
mventor  ana  philosopher,  bom  m  Glasgow, 
Feb.  28, 1759,  died  in  Islington,  London,  Jan. 
36,  1826.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  business 
of  his  father,  a  tobacconist,  but  paid  most  at- 
tention to  mechanical  tod  soientiflo  pursuits. 
In  connection  with  Foulis.  a  celebrated  Glas- 
gow printer,  he  improved  Ged^a  method  of 
printing  from  casts  of  whole  pages  of  type,  bat 
fuled  to  render  stereolrpe  pnnting  practicable 
at  that  time,  though  his  suggestions  to  Earl 
Stanhope,  80  years  later,  may  have  led  to  its 
Buooess.  After  carrying  on  tike  printing  busi- 
nees  for  some  years  m  Glasgow,  he  removed  to 
London  hi  1787,  and  In  1789  purchased  the 
principal  part  of  the  "  Stan"  newroapw,  which 
be  edttedtill  18S1.  He  devised  a^an  of  prints 
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tag  tank  notes  by  wbtoh  their  forgery  ooBld  be 

prevented,  bot  oonld  not  indnoe  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  it,  and  iras  not  allowed  to  ao- 
cede  to  proposals  from  the  French  republic  for 
its  empfoTment  in  the  printing  of  asmgoats. 
In  1797  he  oommenoed  the  "  Philosophioal 
Magazine,"  which  he  published  and  edited 
alone  till  a  few  years  before  his  death.  In 
1834  he  started  a  third  periodioal,  the  "  Me- 
chanics' Oracle,"  which  old  not  long  sorrive 
his  death.  Among  his  other  porsaito  was  the 
investigation  of  the  prophecies  and  the  Apoo- 
alypse,  on  which  he  published  several  disser- 
tations, one  of  which  bears  the  title  of  *'  Dis- 
sertations introductory  to  the  Study  and  I^ht 
tJnderstanding  of  the  Language,  Stmotiiire,  and 
Contents  of  the  Apocalypse"  (8to.,  1828).  Dr. 
Tillooh  was  a  dissenter,  and  for  many  yean 
preached  to  a  amall  body  called  Ohrisdan  ZMs- 
senters,  in  GkMweU  street  road.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  sdentific  sooietieB  in  Great 
Brit^  and  on  the  continent. 

TILL0T30N,  Jomr,  an  English  pulpit  ora- 
tor and  prelate,  bom  at  Sowerby,  near  Hali^, 
in  1680,  died  in  London,  Kot.  22,  1694.  His 
&ther,  a  clothier,  was  a  strict  Oalvinist.  At 
an  early  age  Tillotson  became  a  student  in 
Olare  hall,  Osmbridge,  where  he  was  made  a 
fellow  in  1661,  and  renuuned  till  1667,  when 
he  became  tutor  in  the  &mily  of  Prideanx, 
Cromwell's  attorney-general.  While  a  student, 
the  reading  of  ChiUingworth's  writings  had 
converted  nim  tnm  iSiritanism,  and  at  80 
years  of  age  he  took  orders  in  the  English 
church.  His  iuooess  waa  speedy,  and  his 
ftme  as  a  preacher  soon  gave  him  a  choioe 
among  prenrments.  He  was  succesnvely  cu- 
rate Ol  Cheshnnt,  rector  of  Keddington,  and 
preacher  at  lincoln's  Inn  in  London,  and 
finally  drew  crowds  to  his  lectures  in  8t.  Law- 
rence's church,  Jewry,  in  that  city.  As  a 
champion  of  the  Prc»testant  party,  Tillotson 
was  led  to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  Charles 
II.  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  made  him 
unpopular  at  court ;  and  the  offices  of  dean  of 
Canterbury  and  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  which 
Tillotson  obtained,  were  relaotant  oonoessions 
to  his  popularity  rather  than  hearty  gifts. 
Tillotson  preaohed  earnestly  against  popery, 
advocated  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  prepared  the  way  by  his  personal  Inflnenoe 
for  the  change  of  rulers.  He  was  the  leading 
member  of  the  commission  of  20  divines  ap- 
pointed in  1689  to  examine  and  revise  the  lit- 
urgy. On  the  accession  of  William  III.  he  re- 
ceived the  office  of  dean  of  St,  Paul's,  and  in 
1691  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  only  legacy  to  his  widow  was  his  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  sermons,  for  the  oc^yiight  - 
of  which  she  received  2,600  guineas.  They 
are  rather  moral  essays  tlian  doctrinal  ser- 
mons, uid  deal  with  ordinary  duties  and  inter- 
ests more  than  with  tiie  high  themes  of  reli- 
gious ■  discourse.  Their  peculiar  merits  are 
clearness  and  moderation,  both  in  statement 
tnd  ai^goment,  and  liberality  of  torn.  Indeed, 


&•  tone  of  Xniotorai'a  sermons  goeaflv  to  Jv* 
Hfy  the  dunes  brought  against  him  of  lax 
orthodoxy.  Few  prelates  had  warmer  fiiends 
or  more  bitter  enemies.  His  marriage  with  a 
niece  of  Cromwell  brooght  him  into  intimate 
connection  with  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Ohesto-, 
whose  posthomons  works  he  edited.  His  ftrne- 
ral  sermon  was  preaohed  by  Bishop  Bnmet,  his 
n>edal  friend.  His  life  was  written  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Birch  (8vo.,  London,  1762).  His  ser- 
mons were  published  in  1704  in  14  vols.,  and 
in  1767  in  18  vols.,  and  were  translated  into 
G«rman  by  Moeheun.  Hia  complete  works 
were  published  1716  in  9  vols.  Doring  bis  Ii& 
he  pnUished  in  folio  64  aermona,  and  the 
•'Bnleof  Faith,"in4parts(ad6d.,  16M). 

TILLY,  JoBH  TxnEua,  eonnt  ot  a  Ger- 
man aoldier,  bom  in  the  oastle  of  HUy,  Bra- 
bant, in  1660,  died  at  Ingolatadt,  April  80, 
1683.  He  -was  edooated  at  a  college  of  Jeeoits 
and  imbibed  their  r^igtooa  principles,  but  left 
their  order  to  enter  nulitaiy  service.  He 
fought  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  duke  d 
Alva,  Don  Joan  of  Anstria,  and  Alexander 
Famese;  then  went  to  Hungary,  where^  un- 
der the  duke  of  Meroceur,  ne  distinguished 
himsblf  agunst  the  Turks.  In  tliis  war  he 
reached  t£e  rank  of  general  of  artillery.  In 
1609  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Maximit 
ian  of  Bavaria,  who  appointed  him  field  mar- 
shal,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  army.  On  the  opening  of  the  80 
years'  var  he  was  placed  at  tiie  head  ci  the 
Oatholio  anny,  and  contributed  to  the  vis- 
tory  of  Wduimberg,  near  Ftagne,  Nov.  8, 
1680;  in  1621  took  the  Bte«ngh(nda  of  Piben 
and  Tal>or,  which  belonged  to  Count  Knaat 
of  Mansfeld,  the  stanch  est  supporter  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  defeated  the  margrave 
of  Baden  on  the  banks  e(  the  Nectar ;  and  in 
1622  expelled  Prince  Oirutian  of  Brunswick 
flrom  the  Palatinate,  worsting  him  at  HOchst, 
June  8,  and  routed  his  army  onoe  mors  at 
Stadtloo  in  Au^.  1628.  When  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark  jomed  the  G^erman  Protestants, 
he  guned  a  great  victory  over  that  prince 
at  Letter,  in  Aug.  1626,  and  forced  him  back 
to  his  kiiigd(»u. .  A  litue  later,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reenforoemtots  tiie  Danish  king  had 
received  from  England  and  Franoe,  TiHy 
beaiqied  Nordhc^  wliioh  be  took  after  a 
hard  struggle,  crossed  the  Elbe,  subdued  the 
continental  part  of  Denmark,  and  oonduded 
with  him  the  peace  oi  Ltihetx,  May  12, 1689. 
In  the  fbllowing  year,  Wallenstein  b^ng  de- 
prived of  his  power,  Tilly,  who  was  already 
the  general  of  the  Oatholio  league,  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  imperial  troops,  and 
had  now  to  wpose  King  Gnstavns  Adolphus 
of  Sweden.  He  marched  against  the  city  of 
Magdeburg,  which  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  that  prince,  carried  it  by  storm,  May  10, 
1681',  and  allowed  his  infuriated  soldiers  to 
sack  it  in  the  most  dreadM  manner ;  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  80,000  persons  wm 
slAughtered.  This  act  of  Toadalism  exaitad 
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imiTeTsal  IndtgOfttlon  and  horror.  He  met 
Chistavas  at  Breitenfeld,  near  Leipsio,  Sept.  7, 
1681,  was  terribly  defeated,  losing  7,000  killed 
and  6,000  priaonerB,  and  fled  with  the  miflerar* 
b^Temainaof hisarmy.  '*Th6oldoorporal,"aB 
the  king  <tf  Sweden  willed  him  on  account  of 
his  bong  s  strict  diaoiplinarian,  the  man  who 
had  never  before  been  oonqnerea,  lost  his  pm- 
tige,  and  soon  after  his  life,  dying  of  a  woand 
received  while  attempting  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  OoBtavne  across  the  Lech,  April  10, 1689. 

Tn^IT,  a  town  of  Prassia,  in  the  province 
of  East  Prussia  and  government  of  GnmbioDeo, 
ntnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Niemen 
or  Memel  at  its  jonotion  with  the  Tilse,  60  m. 
N.  £.  from  Ksnigsberg;  pop.  in  186B,  18,748. 
TheMeraelis  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  1,150 
feet  long;  and  the  town  consierta  of  one  prinoi- 
pal  long  wide  street  lined  with  good  houses. 
It  has  a  oaatle  erected  in  1587,  several  ohnroh- 
e&  a  gymnasinm,  tnflrmary,  workhooae,  hoapi- 
tal,  schools,  and  namenna  charitable  institti- 
tknis.  The  mannfMtnreBinblnde  woollen  goods, 
leotiiM',  hvdware,  ani  arms.  The  river  ia 
iiaviga1>le  np  to  the  town.  Napoleon  met  the 
emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  king  of  Pmssianpon 
a  raft  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  a  little 
below  the  town,  June  26, 1607,  and  the  three 
there  signedi  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

T1WANTHE8,  a  Greek  punter,  bom  proba- 
bly in  Oyntiins,  floorished  abont  400  B.  0.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Zenzb  and  Parrhaenns, 
and  one  of  the  moBt  celebrated  artists  of  an- 
tiqnity.  Only  0  pictnres  by  him  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  anthers.  Of  these,  3  guned  prizes 
in  competition  with  FarrhaBins  and  Colotes; 
•nd  one  of  Uteim,  representing  ^e  sacrifioe 
of  Iphigenia,  baa  been  perhaps  the  aalijeot  ct 
more  criticism  than  any  other  ancient  work  of 
art.  The  representation  of  Agamemnon  oon- 
oealing  his  face  in  his  mantle,  diongh  fai^y 
landed  by  the  ancients  as  a  method  of  express- 
ing gneS,  has  been  oljeoted  to  by  several  mod- 
em writers,  including  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  as 
&  "trick"  of  the  painter.  Fnseli,  however, 
ably  vindicates  Timanthes  in  hiding  the  face 
of  Agamemnon,  "not  because  it  was  beyond 
the  poBsilMlity,  bnt  beeaose  it  was  beyond,  the 
diffpityof  eipression." 
TIMBER.  See  Wood. 
TI1CB8,  JoHK,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
IjCfoAcaij  Aug.  17, 1801.  In  1827  he  became 
I3ie  editor  of  the  "  lOrror,"  a  low-priced  week* 
ly  Joaraal,  whioh  was  remarkable  as  one  of 
tte  fint  attempts  to  fimnd  tiie  now  popnlar 
otmp  press;  bnt  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
historic  cotDpilations.  He  poblished  In  18S6 
volome  entitled  "  Onriosities  of  London,"  a 
compendium  of  antiquarian  and  local  informa- 
tion re^>ectingthe  Ijiglish  capital.  This  was 
followed  by  "Things  Not  Gwierally  Known," 
a  eeriee  in  6  volumes ;  "  School  Days  of  End- 
nent  Men;'*  "Stories  of  Inventors  and  Dis- 
ooverers,  and  Anecdote  Biography"  (4  vols.). 
He  has  edited  the  "Arcana  of  Science"  and 
«be  "  Tear  Book  of  Facta  in  Science  and  Art" 


(1880  et  §eq.),  and  was  also  &>r  many  years 
sub-editor  of  the  "Illustrated  London  News," 
but  withdrew  from  that  journal  in  the  bi^in^ 
niiwof  1868. 

TIHBUCTOO,  orToHBVOTOO,  a  town  of  oen- 
tral  Africa,  on  tbe  bordws  of  the  Sahara,  about 
0  m.  from  the  river  Niger  or  Quorra,  in  lat.  18°  4' 
N.,  long.  1"  46'  W. ;  pop.  about  18,000,  greatly 
increased  during  the  season  of  trade,  from  No- 
veml>er  to  January.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  claj 
wall,  about  8  m,  in  extent,  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  triangle.  The  houses  are  closely  packed 
together,  and  mostly  built  of  clay  and  stone; 
some  of  them  are  two  stories  high,  and  show 
considerable  taste  in  their  decoration.  The 
port  of  Timboctoo  is  at  Eabra  on  the  Niger, 
which  has  a  vast  artificial  basin,  and  is  accessi- 
ble for  only  4  or  6  months  in  the  year;  but 
the  most  valuable  traffic  is  by  caravans,  for 
which  Timbuctoo  is  the  cenbral  station  of  N. 
Africa-  Gold  dust  is  the  great  artiole  of  trade, 
but  many  native  iwodncts  and  foreign  mannfao- 
tures  are  abo  found  here.  The  BMrchauts  ot 
Timbuctoo  are  generally  only  agents  of  those 
at  Mogadore,  Morocco,  Fez,  &e. ;  and  this,  with 
the  incessant  confliota  of  race  and  rdigjon,  pre- 
vents the  accumulation  of  wealth  here.  It  has 
a  mixed  population  of  indigenous  negroes, 
Tuariks,  Bambares,  Mandingos,  Arabs,  and 
Foolahs,  the  governing  race.  Its  origin  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  but  it  was  long  known 
in  Europe  only  by  reports  of  native  travellers, 
until  it  was  first  reached  by  M^or  Laing  in 
1826,  and  furtively  visited  by  Caillid  in  1828. 
In  1868  Dr.  Berth  resided  there  nearly  a  yei^, 
and  has  given  fall  details  upon  it. 

TIMOLEON,  a  Corinthian  general,  liberator 
of  Syracuse,  bom  abont  894  a.  C,  died  in  887. 
He  belonged  to  one  <tf  the  noblest  ftmilles  at 
Corinth,  and  flrom  evly  youth  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  hatred  of  tyranny  and  his  courage. 
His  elder  brotiier,  Timophanes,  was  an  ener- 
getio  and  ambitious  man,  and  occupied  a  hi^ 
station  in  the  military  service  of  the  Oonn- 
tiiians;  and  in  a  battle  against  the  Aleves  and 
Cleoneeans,  while  holding  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
would  have  been  killed  bnt  for  the  devotion  of 
Timoleon.  The  Corinthians  afterward  equip- 
ped a  standing  force  of  400  mercenaries,  placed 
tiiem  in  tiie  citadel  as  a  garriton,  and  gave  the 
command  to  Timophanes,  who  Immediately  took 
tiie  supreme  power  into  his  own  hands,  and 
perpetrated  Tuious  a<Mts  of  cmdty.  Timoleon 
remonstrated  with  bis  brother  to  no  purpose. 
A  second  time  he  went  to  the  acropolis  attend- 
ed by  some  friends,  and  when  he  found  his 
pleading  of  no  effect,  bis  companions  wiih  his 
concorrence  slew  Timophanes.  The  people 
of  Corinth,  thus  unexpectedly  freed  from  an 
odious  tyranny,  were  divided  between  admira- 
tion for  the  patriotism  and  horror  at  the  fratri- 
cide ;  but  the  former  feeling  was  largely  pre- 
ponderant. His  mother,  however,  cursed  her 
son,  and  in  s^ite  of  his  earnest  entreaties  re- 
fosed  to  see  hun  again.  The  lifo  of  Timolem 
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was  now  emMttered  by  the  fmprecatioiu  of  his 
mother  and  the  reproaches  of  the  mhioritj,  and 
it  was  only  through  the  appeals  of  his  friends 
Uiat  he  was  prevented  from  execating  his  de- 
sign of  starving  himself  to  death.  Twenty  years 
passed  by,  according  to  Plutarch,  and  he  re- 
nised  to  bear  any  important  office  in  the  Oorin- 
thian  service.  In  844  Syracusan  envoys  reached 
Oorinth  asldog  for  ud  for  Sicilyt  which  since 
the  death  of  Dion  had  been  rent  by  internal 
di^nsions,  and  was  now  in  addition  threaten- 
ed Titfa  BQ^eotion  to  Oarthaginian  role.  The 
assistaned  solioited  was  granted,  but  no  leader 
ooold  be  foond  to  undertake  the  apparently 
hopeless  task ;  and  while  tiie  arohons  donbted 
whom  to  ohoose,  an  anknown  voice  in  the 
crowd  called  oat  the  name  of  llraoleon.  He 
accepted  the  command,  and  immediately  set 
about  preparing  for  the  expedition;  bat  his 
means  were  Umited,  and  at  last  he  set  sfdl  with 
only  10  triremes,  having  on  board  1,000  men, 
chiefly  mercenaries.  In  the  mean  time  Hicetas, 
tyrant  of  Leontiui,  one  of  those  who  had  sent 
to  Oorinth  for  md,  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Carthaginians  against  Dionysius  the  Toang- 
er,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  Timoleon's  en- 
try into  Sicily.  But  tiie  latter  eluded  him  and 
Uie  Oaithagii^an  ships  by  a  stratagem,  landed 
at  Taoromeninm,  and  was  hospitably  received 
by  Andromadins.  The  first  opportanity  fbr 
active  operations  came  from  the  towo  of  Adra- 
nnm,  40  miles  distant,  which  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  of  which  sent  for  aid  to  him- 
self and  the  other  to  Hicetas.  The  latter  was 
nearer,  and  reached  the  city  with  6,000  men ; 
bnt  his  force  was  suddenly  attacked  and  put  to 
Sight  by  the  troops  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made 
a  rapid  march  by  the  shortest  bat  most  ru^ed 
route.  The  victory  enabled  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  several  of  the  cities  of  BioUy,  and 
with  re&nforcements  to  march  his  arm;  ander 
the  very  walls  of  Syraonse,  of  all  which  Hicetas 
had  control  except  the  idand  of  Ortyfpa,  in 
which  Dionj^ns  laj  enoamped,  and  blockaded 
by  the  Oartha^nian  fleet  Diony^ns  at  onoe 
gave  np  to  Hmoleon  the  island,  with  its  garri- 
son, arms,  and  mi^azines,  and  sidled  for  Oorinth. 
There  the  news  of  the  sreat  success  of  Timoleon 
excited  the  highest  enthusiasm;  2,000  hoplites 
and  300  horsemen  were  instantly  voted  and 
equipped,  bnt  were  for  some  time  prevented  from 
reaching  Sicily  by  a  Carthaginian  squadron.  In 
the  mean  while  the  Corinthian  leader  retired 
to  Adranum,  while  Hioetas,  with  a  fleet  of  160 
Carthaginian  triremes  and  a  land  force  of  60,000 
men,  prosecuted  the  attack  on  Ortygia.  Bat  as 
supplies  stole  in  from  Oatana  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison,  it  was  determined  to  employ  a  part 
of  the  beneging  force  in  the  redaction  of  that 
place.  'Vhile  they  were  gone,  Keon,  the  com- 
mander of  Ortygia,  attacked  the  blockading 
force,  and  gained  possession  of  the  section  of 
the  city  ouled  Achradina,  which  he  joined  to 
Ortygia  and  fortified.  The  force  that  had  gone 
forth  to  attack  Oatana  returned  immediat«Jy, 
while  Timoleon  at  the  head  of  ^000  man 


marched  fnm  Adrsmroi.  Hago,  the'  Oart^ 
ginian  conmiander,  now  began  to  distmst  Hice- 
tas, and  soon  s^ed  away  with  his  whole  flert 
and  all  his  troops ;  and  the  portitm  of  &e  cit^ 
held  by  Hicetas  was  taken  without  the  lost  of  a 
ringle  man.  Timoleon  was  now  complete  mas- 
ter of  Syracnse,  and  ooold  eanly  have  made 
himself  tyrant;  bat  he  at  once  called  t(^ether 
the  inhabitants  fbr  the  pnrpoee  of  demolishing 
the  Btroi^oldB  and  fottifiratiens  erected  by 
former  rafors,  and  npon  their  dte  Imilt  wnrii 
of  iodioatnre.  The  oity  had  been  eo  deserted 
and  impoveridied  by  and  foreign  wan^ 
that,  according  to  tiie  statemokt  of  Plotaroh, 
the  market  plaoe  served  as  a  pasture  for 
horses.  A  democratic  constitution,  based  npon 
that  of  IMocIes,  subverted  70  years  prevloB^ 
by  Dionysins  the  Elder,  was  established,  and 
60,000  immigrants  and  restored  exiles  came  to 
repeople  the  deserted  town.  Bat  the  Cartha- 
ginians, indignant  at  the  return  of  Hago,  pre- 
pared for  another  invasion ;  and  an  army  of 
70,000  men,  led  by  Hasdrabal  and  Hamiloar, 
landed  in  S89  at  Lilybesum.  Among  them 
was  a  body  of  10,000  native  inftntry,  one  foortii 
of  which  oonstitated  llie  sacred  band.  The  in* 
hdrftants  werepeide^tnu^  and  it  waa  wiA 
diffioolty  that  Timoleon  ooold  assemble  13,000 
men  for  resistance.  Even  with  t^is  small  force 
he  detnmined  to  attach  the  memy  on  their 
own  ground,  and  accordingly  set  oat  for  tlM 
western  portion  of  the  island.  He  reached  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  Orimissas  jnst  as  the 
Carthaginians  were  orosring  that  stream,  and, 
befriended  by  a  violent  storm  which  pelted  the 
enemy  directly  in  the  face,  completely  rooted 
them.  The  slanghter  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
terrible,  theircamp,  their  baggage,  and  immMise 
plnnder  ftHing  into  the  band£  the  eonqoerors. 
After  this  victory  heretamed  to  Syracase  with 
a  portioa  of  his  troops,  and  prepared  to  over- 
throw Hicetas  and  Uamamis,  tyrants  of  Leon- 
lini  and  Oatana,  tiie  latter  ot  whom  was  ab» 
allied  witii  the  invaders.  Carthage  deipatcb- 
ed  to  tiieir  asristanoe  a  body  of  Greek  mane- 
nariesonder  Qisco,  and  the  troops  of  Timoleon 
suffered  several  partial  d^sts,  thongh  not 
while  under  his  personal  command.  Hicetas 
invaded  the  territory  of  Syracnse ;  bat  on  hii  ' 
return  he  was  attacked  and  utterly  defeated, 
Leontini  was  captured,  and  the  tyrant  with 
his  son  and  the  leader  of  his  toroea  were  tak«n 
and  put  to  death.  Bis  wife  and  daaghters  were 
earned  to  Syracnse,  and  were  there  sscrifloed 
by  the  inhabitants  for  the  previoos  crime  of 
Hioetas  in  patting  to  death  the  temeie  rela- 
tives of  Dion.  Althongh  Timoleon  waa  not 
directly  responrible  for  this  Judicial  murder, 
his  aaiution  of  it  is  Uie  greatest  stain  npon  his 
eondaot  He  now  tamed  bis  anns  aganM 
Uamercns,  whom  he  defeated  near  the  river 
Abolus;  and  the  loss  of  the  Oartbaginian  aux- 
iKaries  was  so  serions  that  Carthage  ooneloded 
a  separate  peaoe,  and  Mamerons  fled  to  llea> 
eana,  whioh  waa  besieged  and  taken.  Ifa^ 
UMTeos  gm  himself  vp,  and  vm  tried  1^  tbe 
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ArrMaMiipeo|ile,adexeoiited.  blUfvork 
«f  dethvoBiDg  tTTinte  TlmoleMt  proceeded  vn- 
tfl  there  were  none  left  in  the  Grecian  portion, 
of  Sicily.  He  now  laid  down  his  o<»nmand 
boU»  oivil  and  military,  and  became  a  private 
^izen  of  Syraoiiae,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
litf  voting  him  a  howe  and  a  landed  property^ 
where  he  resided,  bringing  his  wife  ana  tua- 
fly  from  Ooriath.  Tet,  thongh  he  had  given 
op  his  power,  his  oharsoter  and  moral  ascen- 
dency were  so  great  that  he  exercised  all  the 
(motions  of  a  real  mler  tErooghoot  Grecian 
Simly.  Oities  were  repeopled,  constitntions 
were  modified,  and  pablio  decisions  were  made 
In  aoeordaDoe  with  nis  advioe.  This  was  mora 
aqmniUythe  oua  inSynouae,  where  he  never 
inleTfered  in  politleal  matters  e»}ept  in  times 
ot  serious  difficulty,  and  where  his  oomisel  was 
Moally  f<d]owed  withont  discnssitni.  Toward 
the  dose  cf  his  life  he  became  totally  blind, 
ffis  ftmeral  oeremonies  were  celebrated  with 
great  magnifioenoe,  and  as  his  body  was  about 
to  be  bvmed  the  herald  Demetrius  made  the 
Ibllowin^announeCTient:  "  The  Syraonsan  peo- 
ple solemnize,  at  the  cost  of  fiOO  mine,  the 
nneral  of  this  man,  the  Oorinthian  Timoleon, 
son  of  Timodemus.  They  have  pasmd  a  vote 
to  honor  him  for  all  future  time  with  festival 
matches  in  music,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
gymnastics,  because,  after  having  put  down  the 
iespota,  mibdued  the  foreign  enemy,  and  re- 
eolonized  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  mties, 
he  restored  to  the  Sidlian  Greeks  tii^  oonstt 
tntiott  and  laws."  Tlmolem  is  one  of  the  no- 
Uest  characters  in  andent  history,  and  the  in- 
teml  of  fi«edom  whk^  Sidly  eigoyed  from 
his  arriral  to  the  usurpation  of  Agsthooles 
was  due  solely  to  his  efforta  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  Nepos  and  Plutarch. 

HMON,  called  Tns  Hisakthbopb,  an  Athe- 
nian who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
emtory  B.  0.  In  oonseqaeoce  of  ingratitude 
CKperienced  from  those  he  had  benefited,  and 
of  disappoiDtments  in  Mendship,  he  secluded 
kimsdf  from  the  world,  and,  racept  Aloibiades, 
tdndtted  no  one  to  his  society.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  from  a  broken  limb  which  he  r«fbsed 
to  snffor  a  snrgeon  to  set.  Hei0thesnl;}ect<tf 
flhakemeare's  **Tfanon  of  Athens." 

TIMOR,  or  Tnnm,  an  idand  situated  near 
die  8.  E.  part  of  the  Lidian  archipelsgo,  ex- 
tending in  a  K.  K  and  8.  W.  direction  about 
SOO  m.,  with  a  breadth  vairing  from  40  to  60 
m. ;  lat.  of  8.  end,  10"  34'  8.,  long.  138''  83'  £. ; 
area  estimated  at  13,300  sq.  m.;  pop,  about 
300,000.  The  native  ohiefii  on  tiie  W.  and  8. 
coasts  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch, 
who  have  tb^ir  chief  settlement  at  Oo^>ang; 
while  those  on  the  £.  and  K.  pay  tribute  to  the 
P<ntugue8e,  who  have  established  themselves 
at  Dwi.  The  coasts  are  not  mudi  indented 
by  bays,  but  the  harbors  of  Ooepang  and  Dellt 
are  safe  and  cmnmodiow.  The  shores  are  lined 
in  many  places  by  rodts  and  sand  banks;  and 
■evend  tuets  intervene  between  llmor  aim  the 
Uaad  of  Hons  to  tba  W.  and  K«w  Oainea  to 


the  E.,  which  are  respectively  distant  100  and 

440  m.  The  island  is  tiwersed  throu^ut  its 
length  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  attuns  a 
height  in  the  north  of  about  fl,000  f^  Kn- 
merons  ofi&ets  extend  to  the  coasts  on  botik 
sides,  so  that  the  sur&ce  is  almost  entirely  oo- 
oupied  by  mountains  separated  from  eadi  othw 
by  narrow  valleys ;  but  there  are  considerable 
tracts  of  level  ground  near  the  head  of  Goe- 
_  bay,  one  of  which  is  about  10  m.  square, 
le  rivers  are  all  short  mountain  torrents; 
many  of  tbem  become  dry  in  summer,  and  the 
water  of  all  is  unwholesome.  Traces  of  vol- 
canic orinn  are  apparait  in  several  places,  and 
ttie  islana  is  snltjeot  to  frequent  euthquakea, 
the  most  destructive  of  which  on  record  took 
j^aoe  in  1794,  when  the  church  u>d  other 
building  at  Ooepang  were  thrown  down.  Hie 
moontams  are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  but  in 
Traces  there  are  forests  of  connderable  extent. 
Gold,  copper,  and  iron  have 'been  found  in 
small  quantities.  In  many  places  tiie  land  is 
barren,  and  the  v^etation  differs  considerably 
from  Uiat  of  the  western  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago, but  partakes  very  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  that  of  N.  Australia.  The  palms  are 
few  in  number,  and  many  of  the  rich  fruits  of 
the  western  islands  are  not  found  here.  The 
animals  found  on  the  K.  W.  side  of  the  central 
range  of  mountains  resemble  those  on  the 
westwn  islands  of  the  arohipeUigo.  bnt  those 
<xi  the  <mxidte  dds  are  strongly  allied  to  the 
&anaof  Autnlia.  ThedomestieanimaU^ve 
all  been  Introdnoedf  bnt  with  the  exception  of 
tiie  horse  and  bufEjalo  none  of  them  are  very 
BumerouB.  Fish  are  plentiflil  on  the  coasts; 
pearl  oysters  are  fomid  in  some  places,  and  a 
kfaatd  of  coral  much  prized  by  the  Japanese  is 
procured  on  the  ree&.  The  people  live  chiefly 
by  hunting.  The  women  weave  cloth,  and  the 
only  manufactures  which  the  men  engage  in 
are  the  conBtraoti<m  of  canoes  and  otuaments 
fbr  their  horses.  The  inhabitants  are  of  low 
stature,  with  very  dark  complexions  and  bushy 
hair.  A  oonsidOTable  trade  is  carried  on,  prin- 
cipally from  Ooeptaagj  and  is  chiefly  m  the 
hands  of  the  Ohlnese.  Ilmor  appears  to  have 
bem  wdl  known  to  the  Mains  and  Javanese, 
who  traded  to  it,  long  b^na  uie  arrival  of  tim 
Portogoeee  in  the  eastern  seas. 

TmOTHEUS,  an  Athenian  general,  died  in 
Ohalcis  864  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  oi  the 
general  Oonon,  and  first  comes  into  pnblic  no- 
tice in  878  B,  0.,  when,  along  with  Iphicrates 
and  OalliBtratus,  he  was  made  guieral  of  the 
fleet  which  was  engaged  in  brinnng  over  the 
isjands  and  maritime  cities  to  the  Athenian 
confederacy,  in  whidi  undertaking  he  was  e»> 
pecially  successful.  In  876  he  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  of  60  triremes  to  move  about  the  Po< 
lopoimesus  and  alarm  the  coasts  of  Laconia, 
and  by  the  jostiiess  of  his  dealings  and  tbefsir- 
neaa  of  hb  ftofymiooB  gafaied  over  numerons 
aDiee  to  the  Athenian  oanse.  Near  Aly^  ha 
was  attaokad  by  a  l^wrtan  fleet,  which  he  do- 
fbated.  The  next  year,  peace  being  made  be* 
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tireaa  Athena  and  Sparta,  he  wa>  recalled ;  hot 
bi  oomeqaenoe  of  his  atopping  on  hU  way  home 
at  S^ynthas  and  fmdbfy  restoring  some  dem- 
ooralio  exiles,  war  waa  again  deolared.  In  878 
he  waa  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  to  be 
aent  to  toe  relief  of  Ooroyra,  but  in  order  to 
obtfun  seamen  and  flmds  was  obliged  to  make 
a  preliminary  oroise  among  the  insolar  allies, 
remaining  absent  so  long  aa  to  endanger  the 
loss  of  Oorcyra.  His  ^pointment  was  oonae- 
qnently  cancelled,  and  an  aooasation  was  en- 
tered against  him,  which  was  tried  in  November 
at  Athena,  Aloetas,  tyrant  of  the  Moloeeians,  and 
Jason,  king  of  Phene,  ^ipearing  as  witneeaea 
in  his  fiiTor.  He  waa  aoqaittra,  and  in  the 
of  sra  aeoepted  th«  ocmunand  of  the 
naroenaztea  Barring  tmder  Artaxerxea 
n.  of  Perria  i^^aiast  Neotanebns  L  in  Egypt 
Soon  after  retaming  from  this  war,  he  waa 
seat  by  the  Athenians  with  an  armament  to 
the  eoaat  of  A^  Minor  to  aanst  Ariobarzanes, 
oatrra  of  Phr;^^;  bst  finding  that  the  latter 
was  in  revolt  against  Artazerxes,  he  refused 
him  direct  aid  in  aooordanoe  with  his  instmc- 
tiooa,  but  tamed  his  foree  against  the  island 
of  Samoa,  of  which  he  became  master  after  a 
siege  of  10  or  11  months.  In  retom  for  this 
oonqaest,  which  really  shook  the  aothority  of 
Artaxerzes  and  aided  the  revolt  of  Ariobar- 
sanea,  the  latter  made  over  to  him  Sestaa  and 
Orithote,  which  aeoored  to  th»  Athenians  a 
partial  control  of  the  Helleapont  and  the  oo- 
enpation  of  a  large  aarroanding  territory. 
TimotbeoB  waa  then  appointed  in  plaoe  of 
Iphiorates  to  an  extennve  command,  including 
Macedonia,  Thraoe,  and  the  Ohereoneae.  With 
Ae  aid  of  Maoedoma  he  rednoed  Toroue,  PoU- 
dna,  Pydna,  Uetiione,  and  various  other  cities 
belonging  to  the  Olynthian  oonfederaoy,  bat 
was  onsncoearfal  in  the  attack  upon  Amphi- 

Eolia.  In  868-869  he  proceeded  against  Ootvs, 
log  of  Thraoe,  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
Athenian  posseasiona  in  the  Ohersonese,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  sacoessfUl,  not- 
withatanding  the  appearance  of  a  Theban  fleet 
■nder  Epaminoadas;  bat  for  some  reason  not 
BOW  known  he  retired  from  hia  o(»nmand.  In 
856  the  cities  of  Enbcaa  sent  messages  to 
Athens  entreating  aid  against  the  Thebuos, 
who  had  despatched  a  large  force  into  the  isl- 
and. Throogh  the  energy  of  Timothena,  within 
$  daya  an  Athenian  fleet  and  army  onder  hia 
command  was  in  Euboea,  and  in  the  ooorse  of 
80  days  the  Thebans  were  forced  to  evacuate 
the  island  nnder  oapitnlatioQ.  Li  866,  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  social  war,  Ohares,  Iphioratea 
and  his  son  Menestheos,  and  Timotheos  were 
appointed  to  the  joint  command  of  an  Athenian 
Beet,  whieh  first  directed  its  attention  to  the 
rednoUon  of  Byxantiom,  whereupon  the  fieet 
«f  the  Ohiana  and  their  allies  ruaed  the  aiwe 
«f  SamcM  and  a^led  to  the  Hellei^at  Tht 
Athenian  ooomaoderB  agreed  apcoi  a  cannum 
plan  ot  action,  when  a  sadden  stonn  arose, 
which  in  the  Judgment  of  Iphioratea  and  Timo- 
tikm  nndared  it  naadviaaUs  to  be^  a  hat- 


hhoibt 

de.  Oharea  thou|^  diffincentiy,  nd  eilUnis 
apcm  the  men  to  fidlow  him  ruahed  into  ti» 
fij^t  without  his  ooUeagoea  and  waa  driven 

back.  Hereupon  he  wrote  to  Athens  aooiudag 
his  cc^eagoea  of  corruption  and  baekwardnesa 
in  not  supporting  him.  A  trial  of  aooountabil- 
ity  was  afterward  held  at  Athena,  in  which 
Iphiorates  and  Timotheos  were  chained  with 
having  received  bribes  from  the  Ghians  and 
XUiodians,  and  with  betraying  their  trust  by 
deserting  Ohares  at  a^mcnnent  when  euoeeae 
might  have  been  gained.  The  former  waa  ae- 
qaitted,  but  the  latter  waa  found  guilty  and 
oondemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talents,  al- 
thoi^  it  is  not  known  what  oansed  the  (Uf> 
l^renoe  in  the  aentaiee&  The  fine  waa  the 
largeat  ever  imposed  at  Athena,  and  Timotheos 
after  the  trial  retired  to  Ohalcia  in  Enbcea. 
After  his  death  his  son  Oonon  was  permitted 
to  compromise  the  fine  by  p^ng  10  talenta 
for  repairing  the  walls  of  the  city.  Isooratei, 
the  friend  of  Timotheoa,  saya  that  the  result 
of  this  trial  was  doe  to  the  nreat  unpopa- 
larit^  of  the  latter  in  Athena.  In  the  foreign 
service  he  had  been  Boropulonaly  jost  in  hia 
dealings,  but  his  haughtiness  had  made  him 
extremely  unpopular  among  the  j^litical  lead- 
ers at  home.  Hia  life  was  wrUtw  by  Ooc^ 
nelius  Nepos. 

TIM0IH7(6r.1Vo««<Wt  "honorad  ofGod"). 
a  disdple  of  Paul,  and  hia  eomiwnion  in  travel 
and  in  preaching.  He  waa  a  native  of  Derbe  or 
Lystra,andtheBon<tf  aOreekandaJeweas.  To 

Erevent  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  Paul  circumcised 
im.  He  waa  regularly  set  apart  to  the  office 
of  tiie  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  Paul  and  the  presbytery.  He  journeyed, 
Ftjsrtly  in  company  with  Paul  and  paruy  commis- 
sioD^d  by  him,  through  Macedonia  and  Acbaia; 
later  be  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Kpheeus,  whence 
he  aooompanied  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  to  Bome.  In  the  epistles  of  Paul 
written  during  his  oaptirity  at  Bcnne,  Timothy 
is  mentioned  as  being  with  the  wostle.  Aiy 
cording  to  eodeslasticsl  traditioQ,  Timothy  waa 
the  fint  bishop  of  Epheeas,  and  suffered  mar- 
^rrdom  onder  Domitian. 

TXMOTHT,  EiwiLBB  to,  two  eanonioal  booki 
of  the  New  Testament,  addreaaed  by  the  i^o^ 
tie  Panl  to  hia  diadple  Timothy.  They  an 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Olement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Or^n,  but  are  not  oontained  in  the 
collection  of  Mardon.  In  modern  times, 
Sohleiermacher  at^adced  the  aothentidty  of  the 
first  epistle,  and  after  him  the  authenticity  of 
either  the  first  or  botii  epistles  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  Baor,  Reuterdahl  (now  archbishop  of 
Lund),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Oredner,  and 
others ;  a^dnst  whom  it  has  been  defended  by 
Hug,  Guerioke,  Thiersch,  Wieseler,  Beues,  and 
others.  The  first  epistle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  66,  and  otmtaina 
faurtruotiona  respecting  the  qualifications  of  va- 
tkma  oflloera  -in  the  <ttBroh,  and  atnmg  axhot^ 
totions  to  fidelity.  Parity  ot  condoot  and  hn- 
pMmmaut  of  hia  sfiritoal  gifta  ara  wged  i^oA 
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timothy,  and  partieidar  direction*  are  giren 
him  with  regard  to  variooB  otoaaea  of  pewonSi 
The  aeoond  epiatle  vaa  written  during  the  cap- 
tMty  of  Pau  at  Borne,  and  while  he  was  in 
ozpectation  of  martyrdom.  It  gives  instroo- 
tions  on  Christian  steadfaatneaa  and  fidelity 
(eh.  i.) ;  exhorts  Timothy  to  constancy  (ch,  ii.) ; 
warns  him  against  false  teachers,  inrites  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  and  gives  information  of 
many  of  the  companions  of  Paol  (oh.  iit  and 
iv.).  The  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  together 
with  the  one  to  Titns,  are  comprised  nnder  the 
name  pastoral  epistles.  Beoent  commentaries 
on  them  have  been  written  by  Heydenreioh- 
madamar,  1826),  Hott  (Tfibingen,  1881),  Mack 
(TaUngen,  1886),  Mathles  (Greiibwalde,  1840), 
andEllicottgxmdon,  1861). 

TDIOTHT  6BA88  (phUtm  praUmet  limt), 
a  gramineona  hay  plant,  much  colUTated  in  New 
England  and  Kew  York,  where  it  is  also  called 
Herd's  grass,  from  a  Mr.  Herd,  who,  aooording 
to  Jared  Eliot  (1760),  found  it  in  a  swamp  near 
Pisoataqna,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  first  name,  derived,  it  is  said,  from 
Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  who  first  introduced  it 
either  from  Enrope  or  from  New  England,  and 
extensively  cultivated  it.  London  says  that 
Mr.  Hanson  introduced  it  from  America  into 
England,  bat  other  authorities  call  it  a  native 
of  Enrope.  In  England  it  is  called  the  meadow 
cat^B  tail.  Its  stem  or  calm  rises  to  the  height 
of  2  to  4  feet,  and-  is  smooth  and  round ;  its 
leaves  are  fiat,  rongh  on  their  upper  snrfoces; 
ihe  sheaths  long  and  striate,  smot^h ;  the  stip- 
oles  bhmt;  the  flower  spikes  long,  cylindrical, 
ii[aight;  tiie  flowers  oonsisting  of  3  truncated 
and  awned  glnmes  fringed  apon  their  backs, 
and  of  2  membranaceous  palm,  distinct  styles 
with  white  stigmaa,  and  the  stamens  witii  pnr- 

{)le  anthers.  Although  coarse  and  hard  if  al- 
owed  to  ripen  its  seed,  timothy  grass,  cnt 
when  in  blossom  or  soon  after,  is  greatly  rel- 
ished by  stock,  and  Is  found  to  possess  a  lai^ 
percentage  of  nutritive  matter.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  laying  down  reclaimed  bogs,  such 
as  abonnd  in  peat,  and  in  instances  where  4 
tons  have  been  produced  per  acre  the  timothy 
has  constitnted  the  bulk  of  the  hay.  In  drier 
lands,  though  its  yield  is  Cur,  yet  it  Is  at  a  dia- 
adTantage  because  it  is  tardy  in  afteipvwth, 
and  needs  shading  at  the  roots  with  dover. 
Another  European  sMclea  (P.  alpimm^  IJun.) 
occurs  among  the  White  monntuns  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  to  the  nortiiward. 

TOfOUB,  or  TAnntLAin  (a  corruption  of 
Hmour  Lenk,  t.  «.,  Timour  the  Lame),  an  ori- 
ental conqueror,  bom  in  the  village  of  Sebz, 
in  the  district  of  Kesh,  about  40  m.  S.  E.  from 
Samaroand,  in  1886,  died  in  Otrar  on  the  Jax- 
artes,  Feb.  19, 140S.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Berlaa,  which  in- 
habited Kesh,  and  on  his  mother's  aide  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Oenghis  Ehan.  His  birth 
li^^)eued  in  a  period  of  general  anarchy,  and 
of  constant  and  petty  wara  between  the  powen 
vliioh  had  eoma  Into  ponewion  of  tha  mfin 


of  Qtttghii.  At  18  yean  <rf  age  he  mitnA 

military  life,  and  in  1861  became  ofaief  of  the 
tribe  of  Berlas,  and  suMMeded  in  ezodling 
from  the  kingdom  of  Transoxlana  the  khan  m 
Easfagar,  who  had  invaded  it  with  an  army  of 
Getes  or  Oahnucks.  In  this  war  he  waa  once 
planged  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  escaped, 
swimming  in  his  ^ht  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Jihoou ;  and  he  also  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh  at  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Sistan,  which 
left  him  permanently  lame.  He  had  daring 
these  Boenea  of  tumult  supported  the  cause  (a 
Hnssein,  khan  of  northern  Ehorassan,  and  after 
haviUjg  driven  out  the  Oahnucks  he  married 
the  rister  of  that  powerful  chief.  With  him 
he  had  fiwqnoit  oontentions,  h^g  unwilUng 
to  endure  either  an  equal  or  superior,  and  on 
one  oooadon  aent  hfan  Ihe  mesaage  that  "  he 
who  wishes  to  embrace  the  bride  of  royalty 
meat  Use  her  aoross  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword." 
At  last  the  diflforenoe  between  them  broke  oat 
into  an  open  war.  With  a  body  of  horsemen 
numbering  only  2fi0,  he  surprised  and  took  the 
ci^  of  Naldbshab,  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
12,000,  and  in  1866  totally  defeatM  bis  rind 
near  his  capital  Balkh.  Hussein  was  put  to 
death,  and  Balkh  taken  in  1869,  after  a  siege 
of  8  years.  In  the  same  year  a  general  diet 
was  held,  and  Timour  proclaimed  khan  of  Jag- 
at^  Samaroand  being  chosen  as  his  residence. 
He  now  aspired  to  the  diHninion  of  all  the 
conntriea  once  under  the  power  of  Genghis 
S3ian,  and  attacked  the  neighboring  princee 
fai  detidl.  The  khaa  Of  the  Getes,  ruling  the 
country  between  the  Jaiartes  and  the  Irtish, 
waa  forced  to  render  homage,  and  in  1879  the 
khan  of  Ehiva  was  conquered.  He  then  un- 
dertook the  reduction  of  Ehorassan,  and  r^ 
oeived  the  submisrion  of  a  part  of  it,  but  waa 
met  vrith  a  fierce  resistance  by  G^iyatb-ed-Deen- 
]^r-Ali,  whose  capital  was  Herat.  His  efforts 
were  all  in  vun,  and  the  taking  of  his  capital 
by  storm  paved  the  way  for  the  easy  conquest 
of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  All  Ehoras- 
san was  now  in  his  power ;  but  the  town  ot 
Sel>sewar  revolted,  was  stormed,  and  2,000  of 
the  inhabitants  while  still  living  were  placed 
upon  one  another,  until  the  whole  pile  aasomed 
the  sh^ie  of  a  tower,  and  the  layers  of  human 
bei^ga  were  then  fiutened  together  by  mortar. 
A^iring  now  to  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
Timour  fixed  his  eyes  on  Penda,  ruled  by 
petty  tyrants,  who  were  suooesBively  beaten. 
All  Persia  was  aoon  in  his  power,  and  the 
country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eupbrate% 
from  the  sonroes  to  the  mouths  of  those  rivers, 
submitted  to  his  authority,  and  the  Christian 
princes  of  Geoi^a  also  became  bis  tribntaries. 
An  invasion  of  Timonr's  territory  by  Toota- 
mish,  whom  he  himself  had  established  in  the 
Mongol  empire  of  tiie  north,  led  to  the  conquest 
of  western  Tartary.  The  porsnit  of  his  enemy 
having  led  the  oonqneror  of  the  East  into  the 
Iffovinoes  of  Bnaaia,  he  threatened  Moaeow, 
marehed  to  the  sooth,  and  aaeked  and  bumea 
Aaof  at  the  month  of  the  Don.  He 
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tBMd  hb  attntl(»i  to  the  oonqneil  of  Ib^ 
at  the  idea  of  whidi  hie  emira  et  flnt  reTolted. 

^e  riTon  1"  said  they,  and  the  moontaiM 
and  deserts  1  and  the  soldiers  olad  ia  armor  I 
and  the  elephants,  destroyers  of  meat"  But 
the  eonqneror  was  neither  to  be  tenified  nor 
tomed  aside.  The  vast  anny  crosaed  the  In- 
dus in  1898  at  the  passage  of  Attok,  and,  aAer 
a  long  maroh,  in  which  he  masaaored  100,000 
osptives,  stood  before  Delhi.  A  battle  was 
Ibnght  in  the  plain  near  the  oitj,  and  tb9 
stately  capital  of  Hindostan  beoame  the  prize 
of  Ute  Tiotora.  He  penetrated  still  foraier 
into  tiie  eonnbTf  when  he  was  reeled  by  the 
news  of  insurrections  in  €toorgia  and  Anaferfia, 
and  ot  Uie  ^igns  oi  Bqjaaet,  soltaD  of  Tnr- 
key.  His  first  one  was  to  onnh  the  rebellioa 
in  Oeo^a,  and  aa  the  Hoogt^  and  Ottoman 
ooBOBesta  now  bordered  upon  one  another,  a 
ooltision  was  soon  rendered  oertain.  Timour 
Overran  Syria,  then  a  dependency  of  Egypt* 
and  hariog  stormed  the  roToHed  city  of 
B^dad,  Jnly  9,  1401,  left  in  the  pnblio  places 
<rf  the  town  a  pile  of  90,000  slaaghtered  haman 
beings.  At  last  the  two  great  annies.of  the 
snltan  and  the  Mongol  eonqneror  met  on  July 
SO,  1402,  on  the  plains  of  Angora,  and  the 
former  was  totally  defeated,  and  oaptnred  in 
attempting  to  save  himself  by  flight.  The 
rtory  that  Timoar  placed  his  royal  prisoner  in 
an  iron  cage  is  now  deemed  donhnbl,  bnt  in 
spite  of  the  antbority  of  the  Persian  historians 
ca  the  times,  it  is  fUmost  oertain  th$.t  B^lsMt 
was  treated  harshly,  and  not  long  afterward 
he  died.  Timonr's  dominions  now  oovered 
all  Alia  f^om  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Per- 
sian gnU;  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus 
aaA  uie  archipelago.  He  mtg^t  have  added 
Europe  to  his  oonqnests,  bnt  he  had  not  a  an- 
gle galley  to  transport  his  army  over  the  nar- 
row sea  whioh  divides  the  two  continents,  nor 
oonld  he  prevail  upon  either  the  Tnrks  or  the 
Greeks  to  famish  him  with  any  means  of  trans- 
portation. Both  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  oriental  oonqnerw,  however,  and  he  was 
abo  gratified  with  tiie  nomunal  allMrianoe  vOba 
aoltan  of  Egypt  He  now  retired  to  Sanuuv 
oandf  and  spent  two  montiia  in  fe^tivitias,  hut 
did  not  long  remain  idle.  He  had  {danned  an 
invasion  of  Ohina,  from  which  the  house  of 
Genghis  had  recently  been  expelled,  and  pre- 
vious to  his  return  from  his  Ottoman  oraquests 
had  sent  an  army  beyond  the  Jaxurtea  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  own  advance.  At  the  nead 
of  800,000  reterui  troops  he  began  his  march, 
crossed  the  Jazarteaon  the  ioe,  and  had  already 
gone  a  distanoe  of  800  miles  from  his  cq>ital 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  death.  His  army 
was  disbanded  and  the  invasion  of  Ohina  was 
given  up.  He  died  after  a  reign  o{  86  years, 
all  of  wnioh  was  spent  in  military  operations, 
and  left  86  scbis  and  grandsons  uid  17  grand* 
dao^ters.  A  large  proportitm  of  his  ocm- 
quests,  enedally  In  the  unthem  and  westaii 
parts  of  Ada,  were  lost  inuDediately  bj  his 
iBsaoiiorft^  among  wliom  wnstant  disseiwiaiia 
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extinct,  had  not  one  of  hb  desoendanta  fled 
before  the  Usbeks  of  the  north  to  aocompliah 
the  conquest  of  Hindostan. — The  great  author- 
ity for  the  life  of  Tamerlane  is  the  Persian 
history  (tf  Sheref-«d-Dera-Ali,  to  whom  the 
jonrnab  of  his  seeretaries  were  intrusted,  and 
whose  work  has  been  translated  iiUo  French 
by  P^b  de  la  Croix  under  the  title  of  Miatoirs 
de  Timur-Bie^  wnnu  ««tM  2d  nam  du  grand 
Taaurtm  (4  vols.  ISmo.,  Paris,  1722).  The 
writings  attribnted  to  Timonr  are  only  known 
to  exist  in  Persian,  and  are  of  questionable 
«atbeDtidty.  Tlie"InstitutionB,"withanEng- 
liah  truuUQon  and  a  valuaUe  inAax,  was 
pnbliahed  at  Oxford  in  1783  (4to.)  by  Mi^or 
Davy  and  White,  the  professor  of  Arabio,  and 
has  abo  been  tramdated  into  French  by  Lan- 
gl^  The  "  Conmientaries"  of  Timour  have 
been  trandated  from  a  mannscript  of  Ka^or 
Davy  by  Uiyor  Stewart,  late  professor  of  ori- 
ental luigoages  in  the  East  India  company^s 
college,  aod  published  by  the  oriental  trans- 
lation committee  of  London.  These  only  con- 
tain hb  life  from  hb  birth  to  hb  4lBt  year,  no 
version  having  as  yet  ^>peared  of  that  portion 
containing  hb  last  SO  years  of  war  and  west- 
em  conquests.  The  latest  work  b  a  transla- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  Olavyo,  envoy  of  Henry 
IIL  of  Oastile  to  Tlmoor,  by  0.  B.  Warkham 
(Hakluyt  society,  I860). 

TI13  (Lat  sfonntim),  a  metal  resembling  al- 
ver  in  color  and  lurtre,  though  presenting  a 
yellowbh  tint  when  the  white  light  reflected 
from  its  sor&oe  b  excluded ;  symbol,  Sn; 
chemical  equivalent,  59 ;  speoifio  gravity,  7.29. 
It  b  harder  than  lead  and  softer  than  gold, 
melts  at  443°  F.,  and  is  not  sensibly  volatil- 
ized at  high  ten^peratnres,  though  at  a  strong 
red  heat  it  emits  white  fumes.  When  very 
slowly  oooled  from  a  melted  condition,  it  be- 
comes crystalline,  presenting  either  rhombic 

{il^es  or  octagonal  needles,  which  are  distinct- 
y  brought  to  vbw  by  treating  the  external 
surface  with  dilute  aqua  rwia.  The  surfece 
thus  pvepared  b  omamentu,  and  the  French 
make  use  of  tiib  material  (moira  mitalligiu) 
for  the  ooyers  oi  amff  boxes,  &e.  The  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  metal  b  the  cause  of  the 
peonliar  crackling  sound  emitted  when  a  bar  of 
tin  b  bent  baokwai^  and  forward ;  thb  sound 
b  designated  by  the  French  le  cri  d^etain,  or 
tin  cry.  Oonsulerable  heat  b  developed  by 
the  friction  of  the  particles  of  metal  upon  eaaSt 
other.  Tin  b  very  malleable,  e^ecially  when 
its  tempwature  b  rused  to  212°.  It  b  readily 
rolled  or  beaten  into  sheets  not  more  tiian 
TitW  an  inch  thick,  and  b  drawn  into  fine 
wire.  The  metal,  however,  b  deficient  in  te- 
nacity, a  wire  of  ^  iiwh  diameter  sustaining 
cnly  &H  lbs.  weight.  At  ordinuy  temperar 
tores  tin  b  slowly  tamidied  by  exposora  to 
air  and  moisture,  bat  when  melted  its  snr&oe 
b  soon  eover^  with  a  film  of  oxide,  and  at 
h^  tamperatores  its  oxidation  takes  plaoe  so 
nyi^  m  to  oansa  igiUtion,  and  the  metal 
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bvnu  with  a  brfDtant  vMte  Ikiit.  A  current 
of  steam  passed  orar  the  melted  metal  vro- 
dnoes  the  same  oxididng  effect.  The  proauot 
of  combustion  is  first  a  pulTOnlent  gray  oxide, 
and  then  a  yellow  white  powder  called  potty 
of  tin,  which  is  the  binozide,  conmsting  of  oxy- 
gen 37.3  and  tin  100.  Tin  is  violently  attack- 
ed  by  nitric  acid,  aijd  slowly  by  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  heated,  while  it  is  not  affected  by 
dilate  solphnric  acid.  It  oombines  with  sever^ 
other  metals,  and  forms  with  them  a  yariety 
of  nsefnl  alloys;  as  also  the  amalgam  employed 
for  mlvering  mirrors.  (See  Amalgam,  Bbt- 
TAinoA  Metal.  Bbonzs,  Hibbob,  Pkwteb,  and 
BPEcrarM.) — Tin  was  nsed  by  the  andent  He- 
brews, Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  and  was  an  es- 
pecial object  of  we  Fhcemoians  in  their  voy- 
ages to  the  sonthem  ooasts  of  Britain.  Al- 
thoagh  it  is  Questioned  whether  the  SmKI  of 
Ezek.  xrrii  12,  Kumb.  xxxi.  afi,  Isdah  L  SO, 
ftc,  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  Qnei  xmr- 
trtrrpof,  and  this  by  the  Englie^  tin,  there  is  no 
qnestion  bnt  that  the  bronze  vessels  and  im- 
plements of  very  remote  periods,  foand  at 
Thebes  and  other  parts  of  Egyp^  we  in  part 
composed  of  tin,  woich  metal  Wilkinson  sng- 

gests  the  EgyptlaDs  may  have  obtained  from 
pain  or  India  long  before  the  voyages  of  the 
Phoenicians  into  the  Atiantio.  Tin  is  tre- 
qnently  named  in  the  Biad,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  metal  with  which  the  Greeks 
-were  familiar.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  being 
employed  for  the  raised  work  on  the  exteriw 
of  shields,  for  making  greaves,  and  binding  to- 
gether parta  <tf  armor,  as  also  for  honsehold 
and  ornamental  pnrposes ;  and,  as  remarked 
by  Wilkinson,  the  Greek  word  named  above, 
trandated  tin,  "is  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
name  kaadeer^'hj  which  the  metal  is  still 
known  in  the  EAut.  It  is  also  called  koMtira  in 
Sanscrit."  Btrabo,  Biodorns  Sienlns,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers  describe  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  Fhcenicians  with  cer- 
tun  islands  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  named,  on 
accoant  of  the  quantity  of  tin  there  obtained, 
the  Oassiterides.  These  islands  were  doubt- 
less the  Scilly  islands,  S.  W.  of  Oomwall,  and 
may  have  been  visited  to  receive  tin  brought  to 
them  from  the  tin  re^on  of  Cornwall ;  or  the 
Fhcenicians,  who  oarefblly  concealed  the  real 
source  of  their  profitable  commerce,  may  have 
given  them  this  name  to  mislead  the  Bomans, 
"who  long  Boof^t  to  cliscover  the  secret  In- 
teresting papers  upon  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  vols.  iil.  and  iv.  of  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Oomwall;"  see 
also  "  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Oomwall,  De- 
von, and  West  Somerset,"  by  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Becne,  p.  629.  Spun  as  weU  as  Cornwall  fur- 
nished this  metal  to  the  Phoeuicians ;  and  both 
eountriHi  were  to  this  enterprising  race  what 
America  at  a  later  period  was  to  the  Spaniards. 
In  exchange  for  valuable  metals,  the  early 
navigators  gave  earthenware  vessels,  oil,  salt, 
Tsrious  Imi^ementB  of  bronze,  and  other  ob- 
jects easily  manufactured  by  a  ridlftil  people, 


and  *poaBearii^  mnoh  valna  watma  the  mde 
natives  the  mining  r^ons.  It  u  supposed 
that  the  beautifhl  bronze  swords,  dbsgen,  and 
spear  heada  ooearionally  {bund  in  England  in 
the  graves  of  the  andent  Britons,  were  bron^t 
into  the  country  for  this  puq)ose  by  the  Phcsi- 
niciana.  In  the  middle  ages  Cornish  tin  was 
largely  nsed  for  the  bells  of  churches,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  was  in  still  greater  demand  for 
bronze  cannon.  The  Cornish  mines  in  the 
reign  of  King  John  appear  to  have  been  man- 
aged principally  by  Jews.  Disooveriee  are 
Btin  occasionally  made  of  the  ruins  fbr- 
naces,  which  are  called  Jews'  houses;  and 
small  blocks  of  tin  of  an  ancient  date  are  also 
met  with,  called  Jews*  tin.  The  history  of 
these  mines  is  recorded  in  the  *'  Survey  <oS 
Oomwall,"  by  Sldiard  Oarew  (IMS,  reprinted 
1769};  in  the  "Natoral  Htstoiy  of  ComwaU." 
by  toe  Bev.  Sichard  Boriaae  (17B8);  and  m 
various  other  English  publications.  Tin  minea 
were  discovered  m  the  district  of  Meissen  and 
in  Bohemia  in  the  13th  or  18th  centuries;  and 
in  1250  the  low  price  at  whldi  the  Gennans 
sold  their  tin  Berionsly  affected  the  EngH^ 
trade.  Spain  still  yields  some  tin.  Other  im- 
portant European  localities  of  tin  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  Altenberg  in  Saxony ;  Zinnwald 
and  Schlaokenwalde  in  Bohemia;  nearLimc^ea 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  at  Pyriao 
near  Kantes,  in  Loire-Inffrieure,  and  at  Ville- 
dieu  in  Morbihan,  France;  and  in  Dalecarlia, 
Sweden.  The  ore  is  abundant  in  Hie  Iberian 
mining  district  tA  Nertchinsk ;  and  in  sontbem 
Aria,  It  has  been  venr  extenaiTely  worked  in 
the  island  of  Banea  smce  the  discovety  of  the 
mines  in  1710.  In  17B1  there  were  produced 
here  870  tons ;  In  1858, 6,286  tone ;  and  in  1858, 
8,745  tons.  More  ancient  mines  have  also  been 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  in  the  province  of  Tenas&erim ;  in 
ISSStheyyielded  900to  ],000tons.  There  are 
others  in  the  N.  portion  of  Burmah,  and  also 
in  Madagascar.  Tin  ore  is  imported  into  Eng>- 
land  from  Victoria  In  Austraha,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  broken  transparent  crystals  in  the  de- 
pofflt  gold  mines.  As  early  as  1860,  9  tone  9 
ewt.  of  tin  were  imported  from  Australia ;  in 
1864,  8^  tons  tin  and  68  tons  ore ;  in  1806,  49 
Ions  ore ;  in  1866,  860  tons  ore ;  and  in  16B7, 
816  tons  (ure.  On  the  Anaeriean  continent,  the 
ore  ia  found  in  Kuil,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexioo. 
Peru  supplied  very  variable  quantities,  amount- 
ing in  1866  to  889  tons  tin  and  871  tons  tin  ore 
and  regulus.  The  tin  prodact  of  Bolivia  has 
been  stated  to  attain  8,000  tons  annually,  which 
is  enormous,  but  the  produce  is  certainly  very 
large.  The  Mexicans  obtained  tin  from  the 
mines  of  Tasco,  of  which  they  made  bronze  for 
cutting  instruments  of  great  hardness,  and  small 
pieces  of  tin  in  shape  of  a  T  were  used  for 
money.  Cortes  had  bronze  cannon  made  with 
the  tin  of  Tasco.  Tin  in  Greenland  is  asso- 
ciated with  cryolite.  In  tiie  United  States, 
a  few  onall  eryatala  of  the  oxide  of  tan  have 
been  found  at  OhMteriMd  and  Goeheo,  Mass., 
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ifadaboatXomN.H.  At  JaokMm,  K.  H.,  la 
ft  vein  which  DftB  ftarnished  bbdsII  Bpe<HmeD8  of 
the  ore,  and  the  metal  has  been  detected  in  the 
magnetic  iron  ores  of  the  highlands  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  9ome  oi  the  an- 
riferoos  ores  of  Virginia.  In  Oalifonua  it  is 

^  Ibnnd  in  saoh  quantity  as  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  its  becomiDg  an  important  product.  Native 
tin  is  reported  to  have  been  met  with  in  small 
grayish  white  grains  in  the  gold  washings  of 
Siberia. — The  only  ore  that  is  worked  is  the  bin- 
ozide,  8nOi,  also  termed  oasnterite,  tin  stone^ 
&0.  It  occurs  in  a  Tariety  of  forms,  as  oiystal- 
Hzed  in  rie^t  prisma  with  a  square  base,  tiaa  in 
rolled  pieces,  called  stream  tin,  among  the  sand 
and  gravel  snperfidal  deponta,  §iA  in  oon- 
eretionary  forms,  resembling  wood  in  their 
fllnmis  Btraetare  and  concentric  layara.  The 
hstTarietyisoften  known  as  wood  tin.  Itiain 
mammillaiy  and  kidney-8h^>ed  masses,  some- 
^les  of  a  dear  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a 
bladdsh  brown  color.  The  concretions  are 
occasionally  met  wit^  enveloping  crystals  of 
quartz  in  layers,  at  first  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  these  crystals,  and  gradually  becoming  bent 
and  circular  in  the  eztemsl  layers.   The  crys- 

'  talUzed  oxide  of  tin  has  more  resemblance  to 
several  earthy  minerals,  as  brown  idocrase, 
mrcon,  &c.,  than  to  metallio  ores.  It  is  distin* 
gui^«i  however  by  its  great  weight,  its  spe- 
eifio  gravis  b^g  6.8  to  7.S.  Its  hardness  is  8 
to  7.  Th«  crystals  are  nsnaH^  of  brilliant  lus- 
tre, brown  or  black,  sometimes  red,  gray, 
white,  or  yellow.  Tantalum,  iron,  manganese, 
and  colnmbio  add  have  becoi  found  in  small 
quantity  in  specimens  of  tin  ore.  Mixed  with 
Dorax  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  ore  is  easily 
reduced  by  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  but 
alone  it  is  invisible,  and  in  adds  it  is  insol- 
uble.— Several  artificial  compounds  of  tin  and 
oxygen  are  obtained  possessing  acid  properties. 
Metastannio  add  (Sn«  OiV)  is  a  white,  crystallioe, 
Insoluble  mass,  obtained  by  treating  metallio 
tin  with  nitno  add.  After  being  treated  with 
oold  water  and  then  rendered  anhydrous  by 
ignition,  it  constitutes  the  polishing  materiu 
known  as  putty  powder,  used  for  raving  white- 
ness ai^  opaol^  to  mamela  and  n>r  polishiDg 
plate.  Another  oxygen  ocnnpoond  is  stannio 
add  (SnOt  HO),  which  combined  with  aoda 
forms  a  compound  largely  prepared  as  a  mor- 
dant for  the  use  of  the  dyer  and  calico  printer. 
It  is  tiie  basis  of  what  is  technically  known  aa 
^-prepu«  liquor.  The  salt  is  also  used  for 
tinning  copper.  Three  compounds  of  tin  and 
sulphur  are  known,  of  which  the  bisolphuret 
Is  used  in  the  arts  as  an  imitation  of  bronze  un- 
der the  name  of  mosaic  gold.  The  protochlo- 
ride  and  bichloride  of  tin  are  used  in  dyeing 
and  calico  printing.  The  former  has  a  strong 
affinity  bom  for  d^orine  and  ongen,  and  acts 
as  a  powerfbl  reducing  agent.  When  added  to 
m  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  a  purple  powder 
is  predpttated,  which  is  an  obscure  oomponnd 
of  seaquiozide  of  tin  and  oidde  of  gdd.  It  ia 
fawvn  as  porple  of  Oairiiii^  and  is  wed  ibr  ool- 


«ring  porod^  md  glas^  wilft  vUdt  it  la 
aorporated  by  fboon. — ^Tbe  geology  of  the  tin 
veins  of  Ooniwall  has  been  noticed  in  the  ao- 
count  of  the  mines  of  that  regicm  in  the  article 
Ootpbb  Minks,  to),  v.  p.  684.  Until  the  last 
century  it  was  the  tin  alone  that  gave  value  to 
these  mines ;  and  when  in  working  them  ;d- 
low  copper  ores  took  the  place  of  tin  in  depth, 
as  was  generally  the  e^e,  the  mines  were 
abandoned,  ^hen  the  mines  have  afterward 
been  worked  for  the  sake  of  the  copper,  tiiej 
have  agdn  in  many  instances  been  found  rao- 
ductire  of  tin  at  still  greater  depths.  The 
modes  of  occuiraioe  d  tin  ores  are  various. 
Their  arigm^  sonroe  ia  in  vdns,  in  many  of 
the  larger  of  which  the  ore  is  obtained  in  crya* 
talline  masses  associated  with  pyritoos  mm 
and  cvppa  and  with  tures  of  antimony  and  ar^ 
aento.  The  gsngoe  of  the  veins  consists  of 
quartz,  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar,  and  s^tite,  with 
which  are  found  tourmaline,  mica,  topaz,  wol- 
fram, and  other  minerals.  It  is  also  found  dif- 
fosed  through  onall  veins  and  threads  dustered 
t^i^ther  and  jKuetrating  the  rock  in  certain 
lines,  or  disseminated  through  the  mase  in  pro- 
portion sofBdent  to  render  it  profitable  to 
work,  though  the  partides  of  ore  may  be  im- 
perceptible to  any  bat  an  exp«nenced  eye.  A 
fourth  mode  of  occurrence  is  in  alluvial  de- 
posits, in  which  lumps  are  found  that  have 
been  wadied  tnm.  the  larger  veins,  and  preaoit 
a  rolled  appearance  like  nuggets  of  gold  found 
under  the  same  conditions.  These  deposits 
have  been  worked  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
tin  mining,  and  for  centuries  all  the  tin  of 
Cornwall  was  obtidned  from  them  exdodvely. 
The  ore  they  produce  is  known  as  stream  tin, 
from  the  application  of  ourrenta  of  water  em- 
ployed to  separate  it  from  its  earthy  and  stony 
accompaniments.  Some  of  these  alluvial  de- 
posits have  attuned  a  great  depth,  even  within 
the  historic  period.  Thus  at  the  Oamon  tin 
stream  works,  N.  of  Falmouth,  the  excavations 
have  been  curied  to  the  depth  of  &0  feek 
where  the  tin  pebbles  are  found  overlaid 
with  vegetable  aocumuIationB  eontaining  hur 
man  skulls,  remains  o(  deer,  and  trees  in  the 
|dac6  of  titeir  growth.  The  smaQ  flat  vdns 
are  sometimes  very  numerous,  running  betwecoi 
the  layers  of  klllas  from  one  large  vein  to  an- 
other, and  are  known  as  tin  floors.  When  the 
ore  is  disseminated  in  small  veins  and  partidea 
tiiroagh  masses  of  rock,  which  is  usually  the 
Tarie^  of  porphyry  called  in  Cornwall  elvan^ 
the  repository  is  sometimes  worked  open  to 
the  day  like  a  quarry.  The  veins  with  which 
the  rock  is  charged  are  often  mere  threads,  and 
seldom  exceed  8  or  9  inches  in  thickness;  and 
even  these  are  so  irregular  and  interrupted,  that 
tiieir  direction  or  inclination  cannot  always  be 
detwmined.  Tiaa  mf>de  cnf  ooeorrepoa  of  wea 
is  called  by  the  Oennana  a  &seheeri.  The 
principal  vdns  of  tin  are  found  in  three  dis> 
tricts,  tibe  first  and  most  productive  in  the  S. 
V.  tk  Cornwall  b^ond  Truro,  the  aeoond 
around  6b  Anstdl,  «od  the  third  near  Tavia- 
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took,  in  DoTonsUre.— Stream  tin,  being 
ore,  requires  no  preparation  for  the  redaction 
prooess;  bnt  that  obtained  from  the  veins,  be- 
ing mow  mixed  with  other  ores  and  stony  mat- 
ters, reqniree  to  be  carefbUy  sorted  and  dressed. 
When  obtuned  from  lodes  which  jield  copper 
ore  also,  Uie  two  kinds  are  separated  as  well 
as  may  be  by  hand,  and  the  best  and  purest 
fragments  of  tin  ore  are  kept  by  themselves, 
and  those  less  rich  form  another  division. 
The  latter  are  reduced  to  powder  nnder  heavy 
stamps,  large  batteries  of  which  are  worked  in 
connection  with  the  mines.  The  pnlveiized 
ore  is  washed  away  from  the  Btanu>s  by  a 
strong  current  of  water,  and  in  the  first  vats 
thronffh  which  It  passes  tiie  richer  and  ooarser 
partielea  are  deposited.  The  reminder  passes 
on  throngh  the  dressing  ap^aratns,  connstlng 
^baddlea,  tossing  tabs,  shiuing  tables,  &o,^  by 
which  it  ia  separated  aa  completely  as  possible 
from  its  accompanying  impurities.  Th»  eoo^ 
centrated  ores  are  next  roamed  in  reverberato- 
ry  furnaces  in  order  to  decompose  the  solphot^ 
ets  and  arseniurets,  the  fames  from  wUch  pass 
off  into  a  chimney  through  condensing  cham* 
bers,  in  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  collected. 
'When  pnrified  by  another  snblimation,  this  is 
converted  into  the  white  arsenic  of  commeroe. 
The  roasting  of  a  charge  of  6  to  10  owt.  of  ore 
requires  from  12  to  18  hours.  The  heat  is  very 
gradnally  r^d  till  it  readies  a  dnB  redness, 
andjwcasionally  dnring  the  prooess  the  door  is 
opmed  and  the  ohaige  u  raked  over  the  hearth. 
Cm  its  oea^g  to  euale  white  fumes  it  is  with- 
drawn from  the  fnmace  and  falls  into  an  arch- 
ed chamber  beneath,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
cool.  It  is  then  agun  washed,  by  which  it  is 
easily  freed  from  the  chief  portion  of  its  Im- 
parities. Bat  if  much  copper  is  present,  the 
if  asted  tin  ores  are  commonly  placed  in  a  vee- 
sel  containing  dilute  Bulphnrio  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  oopper  witiiout  affecting  the  oxide 
of  tin,.whidi  after  washing  in  pare  water  is 
ready  for  the  smelter.  The  mineral  wolfVam 
(a  double  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese), 
which  accompanies  some  tin  ores,  is  so  nearly 
of  the  same  speoiflo  gravity  with  the  oxide  of 
tin,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  meohani- 
oal  mean*;  and  it  ia  then  neoesaary  to  deonn- 
pose  the  wolfhun  by  mixing  a  little  carbonate 
or  snlphato  of  soda  irith  t£e  ore  and  heating 
this  to  redness  in  a  reverberatory  famace. 
The  tungatic  acid  nnites  with  the  soda,  form- 
ing a  soluble  compound,  which  may  be  removed 
by  water,  and  after  crystallization  be  employed 
by  the  calico  printers  as  a  mordant  The 
smelting  of  tin  ores  was  conducted  by  very 
rude  methods  even  into  the  17th  century.  Be- 
mains  of  old  furnaces  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  Oomwall  and  Devon,  with  remnants  of  the 
scoria  produced  in  the  operations  and  of  the 
peat  that  was  used  for  fbeL  As  an  evidence 
of  the  imperfbotim  of  the  prooesa,  samples  of 
the  scoria  have  been  fouta  to  contain  SS.86 
per  oeat  of  oxide  of  tin.  Some  d  tiie  foma- 
oea  or  heartiis  were  cavities  emnted  In  tbe 


ground}  in  which  the  fires  were  no  donbt  kept 

np  by  a  blast.  lit  coal  was  first  saeoessftilb' 
used  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  soon  w- 
ter  reverberatory  fttmaoes  were  invented  and 
fonnd  to  be  better  adapted  than  the  blast  fur- 
naces hitherto  in  use  for  reducing  the  ores. 
At  the  present  time  this  kind  of  farnaoe  is  need 
in  Oomwall  exclusively  for  the  common  class 
of  ores,  which  are  mixed  witii  anthradto  dost 
or  other  pulverized  carbonaoeons  matter  and 
heated  by  fires  of  bitnminoos  coat  Blast  fur- 
naces are  used  only  for  the  best  ore  or  stream 
tin,  and  for  this  only  when  it  is  desired  to  ob- 
tain  very  pore  metal.  Tin  ores  are  smelted 
near  the  mines  with  fiiel  brought  from  Wales^ 
as  return  freight  for  vessels  which  cany  cop- 
per ores  to  be  reduced  in  the  great  amel^ng  ei^ 
tabUahments  at  Svanaea.  Tin  amdting  in  re- 
Terberatory  ftimaees  is  omtdneted  in  estabUsh- 
ments  termed  smelting  honaes^  and  the  blast 
ftimaoe  operation  in  what  are  known  as  blow^ 
ing  hoases.  In  the  former  process  the  oluuge 
consists  of  20  to  35  cwt.  of  ore  containing  firom 
60  to  65  per  cent,  of  tin,  mixed  with  pulverized 
anthracite  and  a  small  qnantity  of  slaked  lime 
or  floor  spar  as  a  finx  for  combining  with  the 
silicioaa  portions  of  the  ore.  After  the  charge 
has  remained  in  the  ftimace  6  or  8  honrs  wiui 
-the  doors  closely  shut,  and  subjeoted  to  a  high 
heat  which  has  been  gradually  increased  in 
intensity,  a  door  is  opened  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  farnaoe  nnder  the  eso^  flnoi 
and  the  melted  matter  is  worked  np  with  a 
long  paddle  in  order  to  determine  its  condition 
and  separate  the  metal  from  the  ali^  Wh«k 
the  reduction  ^fpeara  to  be  complete,  the  latter 
are  raked  out  upon  the  floor  and  sorted. 
Aboat  i  of  the  whole  should  be  free  from 
metal  and  requires  no  ftarther  treatment.  An- 
other portion  may  contain  4  or  6  per  cent, 
of  tin  in  small  shot,  which  may  be  separated 
by  stamping  and  wuhing.  A  third  portion, 
consisting  ot  the  scories  last  raked  oat,  is  so  rich 
in  tin  as  to  be  saved  for  the  next  melting  pro- 
cess. The  melted  metal  is  then  drawn  off 
through  an  opening  in  tiie  side  fumaoe  into  a 
cast  iron  pot,  and  a  new  charge  is  introduced 
into  tiie  ftimaoe.  The  scoria  adhering  to  the 
tin  soon  riaea  upon  its  snrfiwe  and  ia  afcimmsd. 
off,  and  tiie  metal  la  then  ladled  into  reetan- 
gnhu:  monlds.  It  still  owtaina  so  many  im- 
parities, as  iron,  arsenic,  oopper,  and  tungstoi, 
together  with  some  oxide  of  tin,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceesary  to  subject  it  to  farther  processes  of  re- 
fining. The  blocks  are  laid  up  together  near 
tiie  fire  bridge  of  the  furnace,  and  gradually 
brought  to  the  point  of  fusion.  As  they  melt 
the  tin  flows  down  the  hearth  and  into  the 
outer  basin,  and  an  inflisible  dross  of  ferrugi- 
nous matter  remains  behind.  More  blocks  of 
tin  are  chained ;  and  this  liquation  or  sweat- 
ing <meration  is  continued  till  about  6  tons 
of  melted  metal  are  oolleoted.  The  droaa  ia 
tiien  remoredf  to  be  afterward  rrtnmed  to  the 
ftimaoe  with  the  stamped  and  washed  aoorl» 
of  formw  proeeasea.  11m  metal  ii  tha  pot  is 
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nAned  by  nnking  into  it  green  wood  beld  by 
w  iron  frame,  irbioh  oaoses  a  violent  eballition 
with  the  evolation  of  gases  and  aqneoos  va|)or. 
A  Bcnm  formed  of  oxide  of  tin  and  other  oxides 
oolleots  Qpon  the  surface,  andia  skimmed  off  to 
be  fetumed  to  the  smelting  furnaoe.  The  boil- 
ing with  green  wood  is  continued  for  aboat  8 
honra,  and  another  hoar  is  allowed  for  the  snb- 
sideiice  of  the  fltud  metaL  This  diminishes  in 
purity  £rom  tiie  top  down;  the.npper  portiaii, 
whidn  IB  pore  metal,  is  oarefoUy  ladled  into 
out  iron  moulds  ina  set  aiide  as  refined  tin; 
the  middle  portitm  prodnoes  tin  of  second  qnal- 
;  while  the  lowest  is  bo  impure,  that  it  is 
neoetaary  to  eutueot  It  again  to  the  reduction 
process.  A  meuod  called  tosnng  is  sometimea 
employed  instead  of  refining  by  the  introdno- 
tioQ  of  gre»-wood ;  this  oonusts  in  keeping  the 
fluid  m^al  in  agitation  by  lifting  op  portions 
in  a  ladle,  and  letting  them  fall  from  a  consid- 
erable height  into  the  pot,  whereby  oxidation 
of  the  foreign  metals  is  effected,  and  their  col- 
leotit^  upon  the  surface  in  a  scum.  The  pur- 
est variety  has  been  found  to  contain  99.76  per 
cent,  of  tin  and  0.24  per  cent  of  copper ;  com- 
mon tin,  98.64  per  cent  of  tin,  1.16  of  copper, 
aDl0.30of  leaa;  and  the  poorest,  which  is  only 
fit  to  be  returned  to  the  fiimace,  95  per  cent, 
of  tin.  About  80  cwt  of  coal  is  consumed  for 
evwy  t<Hi  of  metallio  tin  obtuned,  and  the  loss 
of  tuB  metal  in  the  process  is  about  5  per  cent. 
Smelting  in  a  blast  ftimace,  formerly  practised 
to  some  extent  in  Oomwall,  and  generally  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony, 
involves  the  oonsomption  of  a  Ui^er  propor- 
tion of  fhel,  and  an  average  loss  of  15  per  cent, 
of  metal,  owing  to  the  oxidizing  effects  of  the 
blast;  but  the  tin  obtwned  by  it,  on  account 
of  the  better  quality  of  both  ore  and  fhel,  is 
muoh  superior  to  thatmAde  by  the  other  meth- 
od. The  old  English  blast  fdmaoes  were  only 
ibont  6  feet  high,  and  those  of  the  GermanB  are 
about  10  feet  high.  The  bottom  atone  is  made 
much  thicker  In  the  back  than  in  the  front,  so 
as  to  present  a  couiderable  slope  toward  the 
breast  of  the  furnace.  Oiffbsed  matters  con- 
tinually flow  down  Uds  surface  and  under  the 
front  wall  into  a  receptacle  hollowed  out  of  a 
mass  of  granite  and  fined  with  a  mixture  ot 
€ilaj  and  powdered  charcoal.  In  this  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  slags  from  the  metal  takes  place, 
and  aa  they  float  upon  the  sur&oe  they  are  re- 
moved, while  the  metal  itself  is  occasionally 
drawn  off  through  a  tapping  hole  in  the  front 
of  the  basin,  into  a  smaller  receptacle  in  which 
it  is  refined  by  throstiog  into  it  a  pole  of  green 
wood.  The  slags  and  different  varieties  cf 
metal  are  treated  like  those  obtained  by  the 
other  ameltang  prooese.  The  tin  is  cast  in 
moulds  of  white  marble  into  blocks  ct  differ- 
ent mzes,  the  hurgest  of  which  weigh  aboat  8 
owL;  it  is  from  these  that  the  commercial 
term  block  tin  is  derived.  Another  form  in 
which  the  metal  is  sent  to  market  is  termed 
grain  tin ;  this  ie  [urodneed  by  heating  tiie  blocks 
in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  and  when  the  nutal  has 


assumed  a  crystalline  straontre  it  ia  taken  out 

and  shattered  by  a  blow  into  long  crystalline 
fibrous  columns. — ^Iln  is  used  in  a  pure  state 
for  a  few  puipoaes  only  -  sometimes  for  the 
bearings  of  wheels  and  also  for  dyers'  kettles, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  coudition  of  foil  far 
a  variety  of  purposes.  The  metal  is  beaten 
into  very  large  sheets,  some  of  which  measure 
200  by  100  inches,  which  is  as  thick  as  a  oonip 
men  card,  ^ese  are  cut  up  and  rednced  to 
small  sheets  not  exceeding  y.^^,  of  an  inch  In 
thickness.  The  procees  is,  to  first  reduce  it  be- 
tween and  then  hammer  it  one  dieet  at  a 
time  upon  a  large  Iron  surface  or  anvil.  Ihe 
hammers  employed  for  this  purpose  are  pro- 
vided with  very  long  handles,  and  are  wonefl 
with  great  skill  and  caution  to  avoid  malting 
holes  in  the  sheet  What  is  known  as  the 
white  Dutch  metal  is  much  thinner  than  the 
oommon  sheets,  mentioned  above.  Tin  foil  is 
used  for  coating  Leyden  jars,  and  for  making 
the  amalgam  used  for  electrical  machines,  and 
more  largely  for  enclosing  small  packages  of 
tobacco  and  spices,  covering  tops  of  cham- 
pagne bottles,  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
only  use  of  the  lar^  sheets  is  for  silvering  ]o<^- 
ing-^asses.  (See  Hibbob.)  Ttibea  of  pure  tin 
■re  used  for  gas  fittings,  and  hare  been  reomtly 
i^[died  to  the  construction  of  cheap  vessels  fat 
containing  the  liquid  colors  used  by  artists,  ai 
also  other  solid  and  fluid  substances  required 
to  be  hermetically  sealed  and  at  the  same  tima 
admitting  the  abstraction  of  small  quantities. 
Tin  wire  is  soft,  moderately  tenadous,  com- 
pletely inelastic,  and  admits  of  being  bent  and 
unbent  many  times  without  breaking. — The 
most  important  application  of  tin  is  for  the 
coating  of  plates  of  sheet  iron,  producing  what 
is  known  as  tin  plates  or  sheet  tin,  or,  as  called 
in  Scotiand,  white  iron.  The  Bomans  und^ 
stood  the  art  of  coating  copper  with  tin,  and 
their  eotf  atannea  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  the  former  m^al  aiA  overlaid  wifli 
tin.  The  disagreeable  and  iiduriona  qualitieB 
of  the  cof^r  were  thus  obviated,  while  tiie 
advantages  of  its  streiurth  and  &cility  of  sbw- 
ing  were  retained.  The  ooating  was  eas^ 
efiected  by  dipping  the  copper  vesself  when 
thoroughly  dean,  into  melted  tin  ;*  but  Irot 
did  not  so  readily  take  this  coating,  nor  was 
it  produced  in  thin  sheets,  and  the  method  <tf 
preparing  these  and  deaning  them  for  this  pur- 
pose appears  not  to  have  been  discovered  until 
tiie  17th  century.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
flrst  practised  in  Bohemia,  and  was  introduced 
into  Saxony  in  1620,  and  into  England  in  1670. 
The  flrst  snocessfU  works  in  operation  in  Eng- 
land were  established  at  Fontypool  about  the 

*  The  motbod  of  titinliift  eraper  baw  pnctbed  !•  to  dea 
the  bMtod  KirfkM  of  tbo  not>l  oy  nibbiiiir  It  with  til  mMoia^ 
nUo,  tbon  q)r)iikllu  mia  oror  It  to  pnvont  oxldatloa,  isd 
poarlng  on  melted  an,  which  la  spread  over  the  saiftee  wltk 
tow,  the  workoiMi  keeping  tho  melale  at  a  Ugh  tempeiv 
tore.  The  addition  to  the  Uu  of  ■/«  >Md  reiiden  the  ap«i»- 
tlon  euler  by  the  greater  fttdbllltr  of  the  alloy;  hnt  tha 
Intiodaetlon  of  lead  mur  bo  oUoettOMUe  titm  tbe  iliiiai 
of  BotoooMH  aftatairimllartoaMe  It  la  daalrad  to  gmii 
■0uut  tij  flgnriif  tlw  floffw  wUh  »  bHDlMi  attsL 
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year  1720.  The  method  of  rolBng  iron  invent- 
ed hj  John  Payee  in  1728  at  onoe  fUraished  the 
means  of  prodocing  plates  adapted  for  this  oper»- 
tion;  and  these  are  now  oarried  to  a  high  degree 
of  peifectioti  throngh  soooessive  improTementB 
in  the  manuhtcture  of  iron,  broaght  abont  In 
great  meaaare  in  eonseqoenee  of  t£e  need  of  a 
enperlor  quality  of  sheet  iron  for  this  nse.  The 
best  of  pig  iron,  and  that  specially  adapted  for 
m^lag  the  stroagest  and  most  dnotile  wronght 
iron,  is  selected,  and  is  oonrerted  in  a  obafery 
or  hollow  fire  and  a  finery  in  which  charcoal  ia 
employed  as  fttel,  and  which  causes  tiie  pistes 
to  be  known  aa  bharooal  tin  platea.  A  light 
spongy  coke  ia  also  used,  made  from  very 
'pnre  bitnmlnoas  ooal}  and  pnrifled  while  hob 
by  the  action  of  steaiD,  which  is  foond  to  an- 
swer an  equally  good  purpose  vitfa  obsrooal. 
"When  oonrerted  into  blooms,  tbese  are  reheat- 
ed and  worked  over  several  times,  and  drawn 
down  into  bars  and  plates;  the  latter  are  re* 
peatedly  donbled  and  passed  throngh  roUs. 
trimmed  at  the  edges,  reheated,  and  again  roll- 
ed and  doubled,  tillsometimeslO  distinct  thiek- 
nesses  are  passed  together  between  the  rollers 
as  one.  Oare  is  taken  that  they  are  not  heated 
'so  high  as  to  be  welded  t(«eth6r,  and  they  are 
partially  separated  tram  tune  to  time.  When 
Bttfficiratiy  rolled,  the  rongh  edges  of  the  pile 
are  ont  cof  by  a  ptur  of  shears,  and  the  plates 
are  dirtdad  across  to  redooe  them  to  the  re- 

a aired  ^mennons.  They  are  fih«i  taken  f^att, 
\ie  imperfect  ones  are  rejected,  and  the  good 
ones,  called  black  plates,  are  immwsed  for  16 
or  SO  minntes  in  dilate  snlphnrio  wrid,  which 
removes  the  scale  of  oxide,  and  leaves  them 
with  a  clean  doll  gray  snrfi&ce.  They  are  then 
mbbed  with  sand  and  water  and  washed,  after 
which,  being  of  a  brittle  textnre,  tiiey  require 
to  bo  strengthened  by  annealing.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  are  placed  in  cast  iron  boxes,  the 
covers  of  which  are  car^ully  luted  down  to 
prevent  air  entering,  and  the  boxes  are  placed 
m  a  sort  of  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which 
they  are  kept  at  a  cherry  red  heat  for  13  boaia. 
They  are  then  taken  ont,  and  the  covers  being 
removed  the  plates  are  examined,  and  those 
which  are  injured  and  adhere  to  one  another 
throng  exoMsive  beat  are  r^eoted ;  some  may 
also  be  iig'ared  by  partial  oxidation,  owing  to 
penetration  of  air  into  tiie  boxes.  Those  in 
^>od  condition  present  a  purplish  erarfaoe  de- 
rived from  ft  thin  external  film  of  oxide.  They 
are  now  in  a  cold  state  passed  several  times 
through  very  hard  and  smooth  polishing  rolls, 
thus  acquiring  a  sor&ce  of  extreme  smooth- 
ness and  lustre,  but  somewhat  mottled  from 
snperflcial  oxidation.  The  rolling  renders  them 
brittle,  so  that  they  require  annealing  again, 
which  is  conducted  at  a  milder  temperature 
than  before,  and  in  about  half  the  time.  After 
this  the  plates  are  again  sorted,  and  the  goo4 
ones  are  agato  ploUed  for  10  minntes  in  sol- 
phtulo  addmorB  dilated  than  before,  and  mb- 
bed with  sand  and  water.  They  are  now  per- 
ieeOj  eieeo,  and  ready  to  be  tinned.  Tboa^ 


by  b^ng  exposed  to  tiie  air  a  fow  moaeBli 
they  bMODM  rosty,  tiiey  may  be  kept  as  long 
as  desired  immersed  In  pnre  water  without  risk 
ot  it^nry.  With  great  care  to  keep  them  pM^ 
feotly  <dean,  they  are  removed  to  the  tionuig 
apparatus  or  "  stow,"  which  conaiBts  of  a  mries 
of  rectangular  pots  airanged  in  a  long  stack, 
each  me  over  a  separate  fire  to  keep  the  vaor 
torials  It  contains  in  a  fluid  state.  The  first  of 
these,  called  the  tinman's  pot,  about  2  feet  long^ 
15  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  deep,  contains 
melted  grease  in  which  the  plates  are  immersed 
and  left  till  all  the  moisture  upon  them  has 
evaporated.  The  second,  called  the  tin  pot. 
oontaina  mdted  tin  covwed  with  a  layer  oC 
grease;  and  into  this  the  plates  are  next  paa^ 
ed  and  left  lor  about  20  minutes.  The  uiird, 
called  the  washing  or  dipping  pot,  oonaists  ot 
two  compartments,  each  contmning  melted  tin, 
the  second  of  the  purest  (quality,  wliich  as  it 
becomes  alloyed  with  iron  is  removed  into  the 
first  compartment,  and  thence  back  to  the  see- 
ond  or  tin  pot.  Tlie  plates  are  passed  from  the 
tin  pot  into  the  molt^  tin  of  toe  first  compart- 
meat,  and  are  left  long  enough  to  complete  the 
alloy  and  to  separate  any  superfluous  tan  ad- 
hering to  the  surface.  They  are  then  taken 
ont  one  by  om,  laod  upon  a  smooth  portion  of 
the  stack,  and  after  being  wiped  with  a  bmah 
of  hemp  are  d^ped  qoicsly  Into  the  pwe 
ot  (he  seooiKl  oompartment,  and  inimediatelT 
afterward  into  the  ibarth  or  grease  pot,  which 
is  filled  with  melted  grease  oarefolly  maintained 
at  tikd  proper  temperature.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  allow  any  snperfltioiia  tin  to  run  ofij  and 
more  ei^>eoiaIly,  hy  nuuntaining  a  oniform  tem- 
perature, to  prevent  a  more  rapid  cooling  of 
the  surfiuje,  whidi  would  cause  the  alloy  to 
crack.  After  immenoon  for  10  minntes  the 
plates  are  removed  to  the  fifth  pot,  containing 
tallow  heated  to  a  lower  temperature.  The 

elates  are  thus  annealed,  and  all  that  remains 
I  to  remove  an  edging  of  tin  which  usually 
forms  around  them.  This  is  effected  by  dip- 
ping  them  into  the  last  and  smallest  pot  of  tne 
series,  which  contains  melted  cast  iron  over  a 
bottom  of  tin  i  of  an  inch  deep.  When  im- 
mersed in  this,  the  edging  melts  and  is  removed 
by  a  qniok  blow  on  the  ^ato  with  a  stick.  To 
finish  the  plates  for  the  market,  they  are 
cleaned  of  grease  and  dirt  by  rubbing  them 
with  bran  and  then  with  sheeiMkin.  Defective 
plates  are  picked  ont  and  r^eoted,  and  the 
■  others  are  packed  in  boxes  which  are  brwded 
on  the  outside  with  the  marks  indicating  the 
aise  and  qoality  of  the  plates. — Ircm  is  some- 
times first  coated  with  zinc,  and  when  the  snr- 
face  has  been  cleaned  by  washing  in  acid  or 
otherwise,  it  Is  t^ed  by  dipping  it  into  the 
fused  metal,  the  sorfiue  of  whitm  is  covered 
with  UAtf  or  oily  matters.  Boiled  sheet  or 
plato  zhio  when  moroni^  cleaned  is  rMdily 
tinned  by  dipping  it  mto  the  melted  metal 
when  heated  to  abont  tta  tempwatore.  The 
rino  dioidd  not  be  left  n>  kmg  aa  to  beeome 
alloyed  with  the  tin  beyond  the  mere  soriaoe. 
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After  being  ooated  it  m$j  be  n^ed  on^  and  if 
the  tin  is  deficieot  more  may  be  added  bj  an- 
other dipping.  Lead  and  its  alloys  may  also 
be  coated  with  tin  by  a  similar  prooess. — The 
production  of  the  mines  of  Ckimvall  and  Dev- 
OBBKire,  from  the  year  1760  to  1300,  varied 
from  1,400  to  2,000  tons  per  annom.  It  hie 
Biuce  been  as  follows  fbr  the  years  named: 


tiie  average  of  tiieae  prices  fhe  aimnal  Talne  cf 

tiie  whole  Malay  tin  will  be  about  $1,300,000.' 
—The  following  table  presents  the  valae  <^tin 
and  manufaoturea  of  tin  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  years  named : 


Tean. 


laoo. 

1SD5. 
IBIO. 
1810. 
USO. 


Yeirt. 

Tqu. 

Tont. 

8J36 

%m 

4,808 

«,000 

«,m 

6,582 
6J)S0 

1380  .. .  . 
1885 

4,444 

4,388 

e,«i8 

I85S 

0h4r>«Mr. 

isn. 

UM. 

Ban,  blodu, 
uid  T/la.... 
PUtM  attd 

S1.4S0 

n,si9 

»1,S9S,TOT 
8,848,968 

r.«nt 

tI,08>,TSl 

6,SSIJ4T 
86,401 

96,088 

UanolkotiiTM 
not  ifMotfled 

»^88S,0M 

»M90|96r 

iBMm 

The  T^ne  of  the  tin  per  ton  ranges  In  difbrent 

Sears  tnm  £113  to  £180,  and  the  prioe  has 
loreased  of  late  years. — The  tin  mines  of 
Banca  are  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Oom- 
walL  These  are  depodt  mines,  and  are  worked 
by  excavations,  carried  down  through  beds  of 
sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  20  or  2S  feet.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
the  ore  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  oentnry, 
the  island  was  overmn  by  Ohinese  miners  and 
adventurers,  and  the  most  favorable  spots  near 
streams  of  water  were  soon  worked  oat  Be- 
tween 1750  and  1776  it  is  sapposed  tb^  they 
prodaced  annually  about  60,000  picnis  or  120,- 
000  ingots,  and  after  1780  not  nunre  than  half 
this  amount ;  and  of  late  Tears  the  product  has 
still  farther  decreased.  The  smelUng  opera- 
tion is  conducted  only  once  or  twice  ft  year, 
nanally  between  February  and  April,  in  blast 
fnrnaoes  described  as  10  feet  long,  4  feet  high, 
and  4  feet  wide.  The  fireplace  occupies  a  de- 
pression  8  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  with  a  bft- 
mn-shaped  receptacle  beneath  it  for  Uie  refined 
metal.  The  bellows  is  a  wooden  cylinder 
formed  out  of  a  single  tree,  and  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed as  the  fuel.  On  account  of  the  heat  of 
the  weather  the  fires  are  mn  only  at  night, 
during  which  from  44  to  46  ingots  are  cast  in 
aand  moulds.   The  mines  are  in  a  granitic  ro- 

S*on,  an  account  of  which  by  Thomas  Horsfleld, 
.D.,  is  published  in  the  "  Journal  of'  the  In- 
dian Arohipeli^  and  Eastern  Asia,"  vd.  UL, 
Ko.  7  (1848) ;  see  also  "American  Journal  of 
Science,"  second  series,  vol.  vii^  p.  86.  Tin 
is  also  foond  thronghont  the  greater  part  of 
the  Malay  peninsnla,  and  upon  many  of  the  i^- 
ands  between  it  and  Java,  The  product  of 
the  mines  is  collected  chiefly  at  Batavia,  from 
which  the  exportation  under  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment amounts  to  about  2,000  tons  annually. 
The  quality  of  the  tin  of  Malacca  and  of  the  id- 
ands  differs  very  much  according  to  the  looalilT' 
of  its  production,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
diflferenee  of  sUU  in  the  nnelting  process. 
The  operations  at  Banca  are  said  to  be  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  and  more  skil^Uy  than 
at  any  other  place  in  this  region,  and  the  metal 
from  this  island  is  oonseqaentb'  more  highlf 
valued.  At  SingiqMre,  which  u  an  important 
mart  for  tfab  product,  the  price  of  tin  hiu  fluo- 
taated  of  late  years  fhim  $14  to  $30  par  ^ool, 
equi  to  about  $U.76  to  $10.70  per  cwt.  At 


Tllf  AMOn,  a  name  applied  to  the  ttnanUit, 
a  funily  of  rasorial  or  gallinaceous  birds  pecu- 
liar to  South  America.  The  bill  is  moderate, 
rather  straight,  flattened,  the  base  covered  by 
a  membrane,  and  the  tip  snddenly  hooked; 
wings  short  and  concave ;  tail  short  or  want- 
ing ;  tarsi  rather  long,  scaled  in  front,  and  with- 
out s^m^;  toea  long,  with  stout  blunt  claws, 
the  Liod  one  sometimes  wanting.  They  live 
in  the  fields  on  the  borders  of  woods,  are 
low  and  heavy  fliers,  but  rapid  runners,  and 
feed  on  grains,  fruits,  and  inseota,  often  vi^ 
ing  newly  sown  spots  to  pick  up  the  seeds; 
they  lay  about  a  dozen  e^s,  on  the  ground  in 
tufts  of  grass,  and  the  yonng  when  hatched 
soon  disperse;  snoh  is  their  iudisporition  to 
fly,  that  when  punned  Aey  endeavor  to  hide 
in  the  bushes,  and  are  <^n  caught  by  a  noose 
on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  their  flesh  is  exceed- 
ingly good:  they  vary  from  18  to  6  ioohesin 
length,  and  are  usually  of  a  reddish  or  gray 
brown.  In  the  g^us  tinamu$  (Lath. ;  cryp- 
Purua,  lUig.),  the  Dill  is  shorter  than  the  head, 
the  upper  mandible  the  longest,  and  the  nos- 
trils m  the  middle ;  first  quill  short,  4tb  uul 
6th  longest ;  hind  toe  small  and  elevated.  The 
great  tinamon  (71  BrtuUioTUu^  Lath.)  is  about 
16  inches  long,  of  a  deep  olive  color,  slightly 
and  narrowly  banded  with  black,  with  crown 
red  and  secondaries  red  and  black ;  pale  red- 
dish ash  below ;  it  is  found  in  Guiana  andBra* 
zU,  resembling  in  size,  habits,  oolora,  and  qnal* 
ity  of  flesh,  the  partridges  of  the  old  world ; 
though  gentle  and  timid,  it  is  said  not  to  be 
oi^able  of  domestication.  The  males  have  a 
trembling  plaintive  whistle  to  warn  of  danger 
or  attracfr  the  females ;  they  live  in  conges 
during  breeding  time,  at  other  seasons  in  small 
flocks;  they  seek  their  food  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  scratching  on  the  ground  and 
covering  themselves  with  dust  like  the  com- 
mon fowL  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground 
in  a  slight  hollow,  covered  with  dry  ffrasses; 
they  lay  twice  a  year ;  the  young  follow  the 
parent  as  soon  as  hatched ;  they  are  said  to 
roost  on  trees  8  or  8  feet  from  the  ground.  KB 
the  genus  rkynehotm  ^pix)  the  bill  is  longer 
than  the  head,  slightly  ardied,  the  upper  not 
overlapping  the  under  mandible)  and  ttie  tail 
is  not  Tidble  on  aooonnt  of  the  nnmerons  long 
soft  coverts.  The  rofesoent tinamon  ^B.T^f€^ 
enu^  WagL)ial51iaohMl(Hig^a8h7iedaboTek 
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banded  with  white  and  black;  jrellowiah  red 
below  waved  with  brown ;  aides  ashj.  It  in- 
habits the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  the  swampy 
thickets  of  Paragnaj  in  small  troops ;  the  eggs 
are  7,  of  a  violet  color ;  it  is  killed  for  its  flesh, 
which  is  delioat^  white  when  cooked.  In  the 
genus  tinaraotii  (v  igors)  the  bill  is  shorter  than 
the  head,  the  tidl  concealed  hj  the  penduloos 
coverts,  me  tarsi  short  and  robnst,  and  the  toes 
short  and  thick,  with  claws  broad  and  very 
convex  above,  and  the  hind  toe  wanting. 
There  are  onlj  8  or  4  speoies,  inhabiting  high, 
dry,  and  desert  places,  generally  at  some  dls- 
tanoe  from  freah  water,  and  feeding  on  seeda 
and  Bmall  frolts ;  in  some  points  tneae  birds 
come  near  the  bnstards. 

TINOTURE,  in  pharmacy,  a  eolation,  oom- 
monly  colored  (whence  the  name),  of  medici- 
nal sabstances,  usually  in  ^roof  or  dilated 

Sirit,  and  with  the  same  mixed  with  ammo- 
I.  This  and  ether  are  also  nsed  alone  as  the 
Bfdrents,  and  preparations  in  which  these  are 
employea  are  known  respectively  as  ammoni- 
atea  and  ethereal  tinctures.  Some  highly  col- 
ored acid  solutions,  as  the  preparations  of 
chloride  of  iron,  &o.,  are  also  called  tinctures. 
This  class  of  medicinal  preparations  are  in- 
eladed  under  the  more  general  name  of  ex- 
tracts, and  the  methods  of  producing  them 
have  been  described  onder  that  bead.  Com- 
pound tinctores  are  those  containing  two  or 
more  medicinal  principles. 

TIKDAL,  SUtthsw,  an  English  fheologlbal 
and  political  writer,  born  at  Beer-Ferris,  Dev- 
onshire, about  1657,  died  Aug.  16,  17S8.  The 
son  of  a  clergyman,  he  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
and  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  1676,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
sihip  at  All  Souls',  which  he  retained  through 
life.  He  was  created  LL.D.  in  1685,  and  soon 
after  became  a  Boman  Catholic.  As  he  re- 
tomed  to  the  church  of  England  just  before 
the  revolution  of  1688,  he  was  chared  with 
changing  hitf  creed  according  to  hU  pohtioal  In- 
terests. His  own  explanation  was  that  he  went 
to  the  anivenufy  witJiont  religious  (qfinion& 
adc^ited  OathoUSam  without  examinanon,  ana 
abandoned  it  npon  reflection.  After  the  revo- 
lution, of  whion  he  was  a  zealous  partisan,  he 
became  an  advocate,  sat  as  judge  m  the  court 
of  delegates,  and  received  a  penson  from  the 
crown  of  £200.  He  had  already  produced  sev- 
eral pamphlets  in  favor  of  the  government, 
when  in  1706  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
"  The  Bights  of  the  Christian  Church  asserted, 
aguDst  tLe  Bomi^  and  all  other  Fneeta  that 
claim  an  independent  Power  over  it."  It  was 
an  elaborate  attack  on  high  church  principles, 
and  involved  him  In  a  controversy  with  Wil- 
liam Wotton,  Dr.  Hiokes,  and  others,  which 
continued  several  years.  He  published  two 
defences  of  it,  and  in  1709  rMtrinted  them,  and 
^so  two  other  essa^  on  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  liberty  d!  the  press.  Jr  1710  he  attacked 
the  party  oilbr.  BauievereU  In  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  iTew  High  Ohoroh  tamed  Ola  Preaby- 
TOU  XT.— ^ 


terian but  the  house  of  commons  on  one  daj 
condemned  Saoheverell's  sennona,  and  on  the 
next  ordered  Tindal's  "Bights  of  Uie  Christian 
Church"  and  the  second  edition  of  his  "De* 
fences"  to  be  burned.   This  was  Uie  oooadon 
of  three  more  pamphlets  from  him,  followefl  by 
many  others  in  succeeding  years  on  the  current 
political  questions.   In  a  personal  controversy 
between  him  and  Walpole,  after  t^e  resi^ia- 
tion  of  the  latter  in  1717,  several  pamphlets 
were  written  on  each  side ;  but  he  was  after- 
ward an  active  defender  of  the  ministry  of 
Walpole.  In  1728  he  published  two  polonio 
"  Addresses,"  In  re^y  to  pastoral  letters  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Gibson.  W»  most  im- 
PCTtant  work,  "Ohriatianity  as  Old  as  the 
CHation,  or  the  Gospel  a  Bepublieation  ot  the 
Beligion  of  Nature,"  wpeared  in  1780.  It  ex- 
press denies  that  Cmristiani^  contains  aoj 
truth  which  the  human  reason  might  not  have 
discovered  for  itself,  and  by  implication  doiies 
that  it  is  a  spedal  revelation.   "  Under  pre- 
tence," B^s  Warburton,  "  of  advancing  tiie  an- 
tiquity of  Christianity,  he  labored  to  under- 
mine its  original."  Among  the  many  answers 
which  it  called  forth  were  treatises  by  Water- 
land,  James  Foster,  Oonybeare,  Leland,  and 
Chapman.   The  last  writings  of  Tindal  were 
in  its  defence,  ^e  left  a  second  volume  of 
"Ohristianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,"  only 
thejpndhoe  to  which  has  been  published. 
TIND  ALR  WiLLusf.  See  Ttsdau.  - 
TINQ-HAT,  a  town  of  China,  province  of 
Ohe-kiang^  capital  of  the  island  of  Ohu^ean, 
situated  on  the  B.  side  of  the  island,  in  1^  80 
N.,  long.  122**  6'  E.;  pop.  80,000.   It  stands 
in  the  valley  of  Yung-tung,  about  900  yards 
from  the  beach,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by 
a  causeway  and  two  oanals  about  4  feet  deep. 
The  city  is  strongly  walled  and  fortified,  near^ 
ly  encircled  by  a  canal  88  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
deep,  and  several  oanals  traverse  it  in  different 
directions.   The  streets  are  narrow  and  paved 
with  granite,  with  sewers  underneath.  The 
chief  publio  edifices  are  two  temples  dedicated 
to  ancestors  and  to  the  guardian  idol  of  the 
dty.  The  saburbofTan-tan  extends  along  the 
shore  and  forms  one  long  street,  at  the  £.  end 
ot  which  is  a  hill  sormoonted  by  a  temple. 
There  are  some  maDufaotnres,  and  cabinet 
making  and  carving  are  carried  on.  The  har* 
bor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coasts  of  China, 
and  is  accesnble  by  8  or  4  passages.  Some 
trade  exists.  The  city  was  bombarded  and 
captured  by  the  English  in  July,  1841,  and 
again  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

TINTOEETTO,  II,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  Yenice  in  1612,  died  there  in  1594.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  dyer,  and  from  the  ooonpa* 
tion  of  his  father  derived  the  name  by  whtd) 
he  is  commonly  known,  his  true  name  being 
Jacopo  Robusti.  His  early  instraotion  was 
aoqmred  in  the  schoid  ot  Tmon,  where,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  conmum  account,  he  re- 
mained but  a  shint  time  in  consequence  of 
the  Jealon^  or  diasatlafiMition  of  his  master, 
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who  dismissed  him  with  the  remark  that  "  he 
wonid  never  be  any  thing  bnt  a  danber.'* 
Undiscoaraged  by  tibia  harsh  treatment,  he 
oonunenced  a  rigoroos  oonrse  of  self-inslxao- 
tion,  and  placed  over  the  apartment  in  which 
he  pnrsned  hia  stadies  the  Inscription,  iZ  di- 
tegno  M  Miehel  Agnalo  ;  il  oolorito  di  TUumo 
("  Tb»  drawing  of  Michel  Angelo  and  the  ool- 
oring  of  miaa'*},  as  expressive  of  the  principles 
he  intended  to  follow.  He  was,  however,  of 
too  vto^roos  and  orif^nal  a  genias  to  rest  con- 
tented with  die  reputation  of  a  snccessfal  fol- 
lower of  either  of  these  masters,  bat  aspired 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  sdiool,  which 
shoold  snpply  whatever  was  deficient  in  their 
styles.  Beside  copying  the  works  of  both,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  designing  bom  plaster  casts 
by  lamplight  in  order  to  acqnire  skill  In  the 
nse  of  chiaroscuro,  the  result  of  which  practice 
mar  be  seen  in  the  union  of  strong  shadows 
with  the  rich  Yenetian  coloring  which  ^ves 
so  peculiar  a  character  to  his  ^iotorea.  ^  In  like 
manner  he  improved  himself  in  the  science  of 
perspective  and  fcmshortenhig  by  snapending 
nia  models  In  varioos  pomtions  ittm  the  ceiling 
bj  means  of  oords.  He  soon  rose  into  great 
reputation  among  the  Venetians,  ranking  with 
Paul  Veronese  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 

rnters  of  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art ;  and 
his  best  period  hia  qaicknesa  of  invention 
and  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  hia  exeontion 
were  unequalled  perhaps  by  any  painter.  He 
sought  rather  than  avoided  difiSdulties,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  fireqnentiy  dispensed  with 
any  preliminary  design  or  sketch,  and  to  have 
composed  his  picture  as  he  went  alon^,  Indi- 
cating with  a  few  patches  of  color  the  livdiest 
forma  and  expressions,  and  crowding  his  can- 
vas with  a  multitude  of  figures  in  evetr  atti- 
tude that  a  fertile  bat  reoUesa  imagination 
eoald  coneeive.  "Bh  performances  are  neoes- 
■arily  onequal,  the  grossest  faults  being  fre- 
qneutly  foond  In  close  proximity  wit£  the 
fiighest  beauty ;  whence  the  remark  of  Anni- 
bale  Oarraoci,  that  Tintoretto  was  sometimes 
equal  to  Titiim,  at  others  inferior  to  himself; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  his  works  generally,  that, 
despite  their  grandeur,  dramatic  vivacity,  bril- 
liancy of  coloring,  and  luxuriant  invention, 
tiiey  are  deficient  in  artistic  arrangement  and 
in  the'  elevation  which  properly  belongs  to 
history.  Oonsequentiy,  among  the  amazing 
number  of  pictures  which  he  produced,  his 
portraits,  giving  less  scope  to  the  impetuosity 
of  his  gemxiB,  stand  pre^ninent  He  also  ex- 
UUtea  the  obwaoteristio  exceQenoe  ot  hia 
school  in  landabiqie  painting,  the  intendlr  of 
his  ima^natiott  beln^  snch,  according  to  Bns- 
kin,  that  "  there  is  not  the  commonest  otijeot 
to  whidi  he  will  not  attach  a  range  of  sng- 
gestiveness  almost  limitieas,  nor  a  stone,  leu^ 
or  diadow,  nor  any  thing  so  small,  but  he  will 
give  it  meaning  and  oracular  voice."  History 
however  was  the  department  in  which  he 
chiefly  delighted,  and  in  which  the  character- 
Ig^  excellences  and  defects  of  his  s^le  are 


most  apparent;  and  upon  his  great  historical 
pictures  in  Venice  his  reputation  mwily  rests. 
Elsewhere,  it  has  been  observed,  most  of  his 
works  exhibit  pnly  his  infirmities.  His  mas- 
terpieces are  nndonbtedly  the  two  immense 
0(HQapontioUB  Traresenting  St.  Hark  lesoiiag 
a  tortured  slave  aoai  the  bands  of  ^le  heathen, 
and  the   Omtdfixion,"  both  painted  in  his  beat 

eeriod;  the  farmer,  peihapa  the  finest  picture 
I  the  world  for  action,  is  now  in  the  aiaidemy 
of  Venice,  and  the  latter,  described  by  Rnskin 
as  "beyond  all  analyns  and  above  all  praise," 
in  the  Bcuola  di  B.  Booco,  where  are  also  61 
other  Ifu^  compositions  by  Tintoretto,  each 
containing  many  figores  of  the  size  of  life. 
The  doge^s  palace  is  almost  equally  rich  in  his 
works,  and  contains,  among  other  remaikable 
pieces,  a  representation  of  paradise  84|  feet 
long  and  84  feet  high,  painted,  like  almost  every 
thing  he  prodnced,  in  oil.  Nothing  else  on  so 
vast  a  scale  was  probably  ever  painted  on  can- 
vas. Bia  frescoes  are  comparatively  few.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  d(«enerated  into 
a  oorntpt  style,  chiefly  remarkaUe  for  eoarse- 
ness  of  Invention  and  a  siloTenly  inechaDioal 
execution,  ot  which  his  "  Last  Judgment "  and 
"WorBhipping  of  the  Golden  OsJi;"  in  the 
ohurob  of  Sta.  Haria  dell'  Orto,  are  melancholy 
examples.  The  rapidity  of  invention  and  exe- 
cution which  gained  him  the  name  of  Jl  fori- 
•o$o  Tintoretto,  and  which  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
well  illnstrat^  by  saying  that  Tintoretto  could 
do  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  two 
years,  seems  never  to  have  deserted  him :  and 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  wrought  so 
fast  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that  few  of  the  oon- 
temporary  ptunters  of  Venice  could  get  em- 
ployment Many  of  Us  works  were  bestowed 
gratuitously  upon  convents,  and  fbr  othmhe 
leoeived  barely  saffident  to  pay  for  the  ma- 
terifds.  Tintoretto  has  found  an  enthnsiastie 
panegyrist  in  Buskin,  who  has  devoted  oonnd- 
erable  space  to  the  description  of  his  works. 
See  "Stones  of  Venice,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  824^-853. 

TIOGA  I.  A  S.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on 
Fenn.,  and  intersected  by  the  Nortii  branch  of 
the  Sasqnehanna  river ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  28,789.  The  surface  is  very  hilly  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1866  were  260,074  bushels  of  Indian  oorn, 
462,078  of  oats,  21,298  of  wheat,  S5,884  of 
rye,  91,403  of  bnciwheat,  160,518  of  potatoes, 
169,188  of  applea,  88,401  tons  of  hay,  1,866,788 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  80,144  of  wool.  There  were 
8  ftimaces,  17  grist  mills,  146  saw  mills,  IS 
tanneries,  45  dinrchea,  and  4.  newspapers,  and 
In  1859  10,875  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  North  branch  is  navigable  in  tliis  county, 
and  immense  quantities  of  timber  are  annaal^ 
floated  to  market.  It  ia  intersected  by  the 
Erie  and  the  Oaynga  and  Snsquehsnna  rail- 
roads. Capital,  Owego.  II.  A  N.  co.  of  Pom., 
bordering  on  N.  T.,  and  drwned  by  the  Tioga 
river  and  its  affinents;  area,  about  1,100  sq. 
m. :  pop.  ia  1860,  81,045.  The  snrfeoe  is  hilly 
and  heavily  timbered,  and  the  taH  better  adq^ 
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ed  to  grazmg  than  tiOage.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  141,896  bnshels  of  wheat,  147,140 
of  Indian  com,  800,017  of  oats,  168,289  of  po- 
tatoes, 87,614  toQ«  of  har,  m,281  lbs.  of  bat^ 
t«r,  and  203,851  maple  sngar.  There  were 
18  grist  nulla,  lOS  saw  mills,  2  iron  fbnnderies, 
a  fttmace,  8  woollen  ftotories,  12  tanneries, 
82  ohnrehes;  4  newspapers,  and  in  1860, 9,498 
pnpils  attending  pnplic  sohoola.  Iron  ore  is 
fonnd,  and  tntomtnons  ooal  ia  abundant,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  transported  to  Bof- 
fiilo,  N.  T.,  by  the  Ooming-and  Bloaabnrg 
railroad.   Capital,  WeUsborongh. 

TIPPAH,  a  N.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on 
Tenn.,  drained  by  the  Hatobie,  Wolf,  and  Tal- 
lahatchie rivers  and  Tippah  creek ;  area,  1,060 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  22,650,  of  whom  6,881 
were  ^aves.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
865,131  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,440  of  oats.* 
125,675  of  sweet  potatoes  and  12,098  bales  of 
eotton.  There  were  80  ohnrdiea,  and  202  pn- 
pOa  attendiiw  public  schools.   Capital,  Bipley. 

TIPPECANOE,  a  river  of  Indiana,  which 
rises  in  a  take  of  the  same  name  in  Kosciusko 
00.,  and  flows  in  a  general  8.  W.  direction  into 
do  Wabash  river  9  m.  above  La&yette,  Uppe- 
oanoe  oo.  Its  length  is  about  200  m.  It  is  fin- 
moos  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  Nov. 
5,  1811,  in  which  the  Americana  under  Gen^ 
Harrison  defeated  the  Indiana  under  Teomn- 
seh's  brother  the  prophet. 

TIPPECANOE,  a  W.  co.  of  Indiana,  hiter- 
seeted  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Tippecanoe  river  and  several  creeks;  area, 
500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,765.  The  surface 
ia  generally  level,  and  the  aoil  a  rich  black 
loam.  The  prodacti<»u  in  1860  were  1,888,811 
buahela  of  Indian  oom,  68,259  of  wheat,  95,088 
of  oats,  and  6,871  tona  of  hay.  There  were  82 
ohnrohes,  5  newspapers,  and  fij042  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Toledo  and  Wabash,  the  New  Albany  and 
Salem,  and  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 
nulroads,  and  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal. 
Capital,  Lafiarette. 

TIPPERARY,  a  county  in  the  province  of 
Kanster,  Ireland,  bonnded  by  the  connties  of 
Galway,  King's,  Queen's,  Kilkenny,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Clare;  area,  1,669  sq.  m,; 
pop.  in  1861,  247,496.  The  chief  towns  are 
Clonmel,  Oarrick-on-Suir,  Nenagh,  and  Tippe- 
rary,  the  oapitaL  In  the  N.  part  a  range  of 
mountains  extends  completely  across  from  the 
Shannon  to  King's  county,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral groups  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
high^  of  which  does  not  exceed  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  prinoip^  rivers  are  the 
Shannon,  which  flows  along  the  W.  boundary, 
and  the  Snir  on  the  S.  With  the  exception  of 
the  portion  of  Lough  Derg  which  is  in  Tippe- 
rary,  all  the  other  UJces  are  small.  The  soil  of 
the  level  country  is  a  rich  loam  of  great  fertili- 
ty. There  are  large  nnmbers  of  horned  cattle 
in  Tipperary,  and  butter  is  extensively  made 
and  exported.  Goal,  copper,  and  lead  are  fonnd; 


and  slates  are  extensively  worked.  The  oonn- 
ty  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

TIPPOO  SULTAN,  or  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  last 
independent  sovereign  of  Mysore,  bom  in  1749, 
killed  at  Sering^tom,  May  4, 1799.  The  son 
of  Hyder  Ali,  be  was  first  known  by  the  iq>pet- 
lation  of  Feth  Ali  Khan,  was  carefblly  educated, 
distinguished  himself  by  great  personal  bravery 
and  imlitary  ability  as  a  commander  in  the  war 
against  the  English,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Dec.  7,'1782.  He  at  once  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  war,  took  Bednore  and  other  citnee,  and 
concluded  a  peace,  March  11, 1784,  on  advan- 
tageous terms  to  himself.  He  now  assum&d  the 
title  of  sultan,  and  even  the  superior  one  of 
padishah,  although  he  was  but  a  nabob  or  lien- 
tenant  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Shah  All  am ;  and 
bis  court,  in  point  of  magniflcenoe  and  splen- 
dor, outshone  that  of  any  other  oriental  prmce. 
He  meanwhile  unsuocessfolly  courted  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  1787-*8,  and  subdued  the 
Nurs  of  Malabar,  carrying  off  from  that  prov- 
ince, it  is  said,  70,000  Christians,  and  ibrdng 
100,000  Hindoos  to  beeome  Mohammedans. 
Under  a  flimsy  pretext,  in  April,  1790,  he 
broke  the  treaty  with  the  English  by  invading 
the  territory  of  their  ally,  the  raj&h  of  Travan- 
core.  The  English  in  turn  invaded  Mysore, 
took  several  of  his  stronghold  were  Joined  by 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  subahdar  of  the  Deccan, 
and,  under  Comwallis  and  Abercromby,  be- 
sieged him  in  Seringapatam,  his  capital.  He 
was  now  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded,  Feb.  24,  1793,  Tippoo  agreeirfg  to 
pay  within  a  year  88,000,000  rupees,  to  give 
up  to  the  allies  nearly  half  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  deliver  two  ot  hia  sona  as  faostagea. 
Burning  with  a  desire  for  revenge  he  tried  to 
arbuse  several  Indian  princes  agamst  his  eon- 
qaerora,  entered  into  aeoret  negotiationa  wltii 
uie  French  govemor  of  Mauritius,  and  even 
sent  ambassadors  to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  who  had 
landed  in  Egypt^  meanwhile  increasing  the 
number  and  efficiency  of  his  troops,  enlisting 
fbreign  officers,  and  making  every  preparation 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  marquis  ot 
Wellesley,  then  governor-general  of  India,  dis- 
covering his  iotn^es  and  ultimate  deragns,  or- 
dered him  to  disnuBs  his  French  auxiliaries  and 
desist  from  arming  his  subjects,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal gave  orders  for  the  invasion  of  Mysore, 
Feb.  8, 1799.  Two  Encash  armies,  under  Gens. 
Stuart  and  Harris,  advanced,  and  defeated  the 
Myaoreans  in  two  enconntMia,  at  Sidasir  and 
MalaveK;  and'theatdtan  himself  waa  obliged 
to  take  refage  in  Seringapatam.  That  city  was 
stormed  by  the  anny  under  Gen.  Harris,  and 
Tippoo  himself  was  killed  while  fighting  on  the 
ramparts.  The  conquerors  gave  up  a  part  of 
bis  dominion^  to  their  allies,  assigned  to  his 
family  the  stronghold  of  Yellore  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras  as  their  residence,  with  an 
annual  income  of  720,000  rupees,  and  nomi- 
nally pla<^  the  government  In  the  hands  of  a 
native  prince,  though  it  was  actually  Tested  In 
the  British  residents  at  Mysore. 
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TIFTON.  L  A  central  co.  of  Lid.,  drained 
hj  Oicero  and  Buck  creeks;  area,  280  so.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,171.  The  anrface  ia  level  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnctionB  in  1860  were 
161,961  boshels  of  Indian  com,  8,487  of  wheat, 
7,716  of  oats,  and  918  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
9  or  10  churches,  and  264  papils  attending  pab- 
Ho  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Fern  and 
!bidianapolis  railroad.  Oapital,  Tipton.  U.  A 
W.  CO.  of  Tenn,,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
lirer,  and  boonded  N.  by  the  Hatohie ;  area, 
870  sq.  111. ;  i«.>\h  in  1860,  10,704,  of  whom 
6,288  were  slaves.  It  bas  a  level  snrfaoe  and 
'fiartUstQiL  Theprodnotionsiul860were489,- 
biiahda  of  luUan  oom,  48,42 9  of  potatoes, 
Mil  babQ  or  eotton,  and  84,766  lbs.  of  batter. 
Tboe  ware  11  dinrdies,  and  296  pupia  attend- 
idg  public  Bchools.  Its  8.  E.  comer  is  inter- 
Bected  by  the  UoDp^  and  Ohio  raQroad. 
Capital,  CoTinpton. 

TIRABOSCHI,  GisoLAito^  Italian  literary 
historian,  born  in  Bei^amo^eo.  28, 1781,  died 
in  ModcDn,  June  3, 1794.  He  was  edncated  in 
the  Jesuit  coUe^'u  of  Honza,  became  a  member 
of  that  order,  and  about  1766  was  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Milan. 
In  1770  he  was  made  librarian  of  the  dnke  of 
Uodena,  and  employed  the  facilities  thus  afford- 
ed him  in  prmaring  hia  great  w<n1c,  jSKma 
Uttaratwa  Italimia  (18  vols.,  Kodena,  177^ 
*8S;  beetedition,  16Tok,Milan,182^'6),  which 
.oonpriaea  the  literary  history  of  Italy  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  I7th  century.  As 
a  reward  for  his  labors  he  was  made  by  the 
duke  of  Modena  a  knight  and  a  member  of  his 
ooanoil  in  1760.  Tiraboschi  was  also  the  an- 
thw  of  many  other  literary,  historical,  and  blo- 
^aphical  works. 

TIBESIAS,  the  great  soothsayer  of  Greek 
legendary  history,  bom  in  Thebes.  He  was 
the  son  of  Eneres  and  Oharido,  and  waa  fa- 
bled to  have  lived  through  9  generations  of 
men,  but  was  blind  from  his  7th  year.  His 
loss  of  sight  waa  ascribed  by  one  account  to 
the  fact  that  he  disclosed  to  mortals  what 
they  should  not  know;  by  another,  to  his 
hsmg  eew  Ifinerra  bathing,  who  therenpon 
blinded  him  by  si^nkling- water  upon  his 
ftoe.  When  Qiariolo  com^^ed  ot  the  sever- 
of  the  punishment,  the  goddess,  unable  to 
restore  hie  sight,  gave  him  a  staff  by  which  he 
could  safely  guide  his  steps,  and  the  ability  to 
oompr^end  the  voice  of  birds  and  thus  know 
ftitnrity.  In  the  mythic  history  of  Greece  Tire- 
das  appears  in  events  widdy  separated  in  time 
and  place,  and  even  in  the  lower  world  he  was 
represented  as  still  retaining  his  prophetic  pow- 
er .^Hia  oracle  was  at  Orohomenos. 

TIBTN8,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece, 
situated  in  Argolis,  2  m.  from  Kanplia.  Its 
walls,  which  were  popularly  attributed  to  the 
OydoM  are  the  finest  exlsdDg  specimens  of 
the  nulquy  architeotnre  of  the  hereto  age  of 
Greeoe.  Fansamas  said  that  these  .were  no 
leas  worthy  ot  admiraticm  than  the  pyraraida 
of  Egypt,  and  were  oonstmcted  of  stones  so 


large  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  conld  not  stir  ttie 
least  ot  them,  the  roaces  between  them  being 
filled  up  with  smaller  stones.  The  mins  at 
present  occupy  the  lowest  hill  of  several  which 
rise  OQt  of  the  ^lain,  and  the  entire  circnit  of 
the  walls  enclosing  the  citadel  is  still  preserved 
to  some  extent,  being  from  20  to  25  feet  wide 
and  I  of  a  mile  in  circomference.  On  the  E. 
eide  of  the  hiO  are  two  towers,  and  the  S.  E. 

fiut  of  the  wall  has  a  remarkable  covered  gal- 
ery  86  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  breadth. 
The  oripn  of  Tiryns  belongs  to  the  mytiiical 
period,  and  in  468  B.  C.  it  was  entirdy  de- 
stroyed by  the  ArffYWy  so  that  no  trace  of  Uto 
city  now  remi^  except  the  fortifications.  It 
is  now  called  Tirynuins.  It  was  famed  in 
Greek  legendary  history  as  the  birthplace,  ac- 
cording to  eome  accounts,  of  Hercules,  and  the 
roy^  seat  of  Ferseus. 

■  TISOHBEIN,  JoBAim  Heuibiob,  a  German 
painter,  bom  at  Huna,  near  Frankenbera,  OcL 
8,  1722,  died  in  Oassel,  Ang.  23, 1789.  Having 
studied  several  years  under  Vanloo  in  Faris, 
and  subsequently  practised  his  art  in  Italy,  he 
setUed  in  1752  at  Oassel.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  painter  of  history  and  myuiolcwy. 
His  works  are  numerous  in  Germany.— Jo- 
HAiTN  Hbinbioh  Wilhbui:,  a  German  painter, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Haina.  Feb. 
16,  1761,  died  at  Eatin,  Oldenbni^,  July  26, 
1829.  After  gaining  aome  local  reimtation  as 
a  painter  of  history  and  landscape,  he  wait  in 
1781  to  Ital^,  resided  6  years  in  Rome,  and 
then  settled  in  Naples,  where  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  academy  and  rose  to  the  head 
of  his  profbsnon.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Neapolitan  revolution  in  1790  he  returned  to 
Germany.  He  painted  mythological  subjects, 
and  excelled  in  drawing  animals ;  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  at  the  present  day  by  three 
elaborate  illastrated  works:  TiUt  da  di0- 
renU  animavx  dminUt  ^apria  nature  (2  vols, 
fol.,  Naples,  1796);  "A  Collection  of  Ancient 
Yases,  Ac,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton"  (;4  vols,  fol.,  Naples,  1790),  the 
plates  of  which,  214  in  number,  were  engraved 
from  Hschbein's  dedgns;  and  "Illiubmons 
of  Hcnnerfrom  Antiques,  with  Explanations  by 
Heyne"  (fol.,  GOttingen,  1801-*4). 

TISOHENDOBF,  Lobmott  Fbibdbioh  Kos- 
STASTiN,  a  German  theologian,  bom  at  Lengen- 
feld.  Saxony,  Jan.  18, 1816.  He  studied  phuoft* 
ophy  and  theology  at  the  university  of  Leip- 
SIC  from  1834  to  1888,  and  in  1840  was  aid- 
ed by  the  government  of  Saxony  in  making  a 
literary  joumey  through  EnglaDo,  France,  and 
Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  the  original  te^  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a 
thoroughly  revised  critical  edition.  In  1848  and 
1844  he  viuted  Switzerland,  southern  France, 
Italy,  Malta,  Egypt,  libya,  Falestine,  Syria,  Ada 
Ifinor,  Oonstantmople,  and  Greece,  and  on  his 
return  thoroughly  searched  the  Ubrariea  of 
Vienna  and  Munich.  An  important  result  <tf 
fhia  Joumey  (whudi  he  deacribed  Sn  the  wwk 
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jRei$e  in  den  Orient^  8  vob.,  Leiprio,  184ft-'d), 
I)e8id6  the  informatioQ  obtuned  on  the  libraries 
of  the  eastern  ooontries,  wta  a  large  and  most 
valoable  collection  of  ancient  Greek,  Byriao, 
Coptic,  Arabic,  Georgian,  Ethiopian,  and  Omse 
manascripts.  A  facsimile  of  a  Greek  mana- 
acript  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Tischen- 
dorf  considered  the  moat  ancient  manuscript 
on  pardiment  in  Enrope,  was  published  at 
Leipaic  in  184S.  In  1845  Tischendorf  was  ap- 
pointed extraordiuaiy,  and  in  1660  ordinarr 
professor  of  tiieolog;^  at  Leipdo.  In  1849  he 
made  another  journey  trough  France  and 
England,  and  in  1868  in  the  East,  visiting  espe- 
Egypt  and  tfonnt  SinaL  and^bringmg 
home  another  collection  of  Taluable  Greek,  Ara- 
bic, STriao,  and  Caraitic  manuscripts.  Beside 
that  above  mentioned,  he  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  old  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  Codex  l^hraemi  (Leipsic,  1843  and 
1846);  Mbnumenta Sacra IiuditailMe);  Ecan- 
ffelium  I*alatinum  Inedttum  (1847);  Codex 
Amiatianuf  (1850  and  1854);  Codex  Olaro- 
montanua  (1852) ;  and  JP^agmmta  Sacra  Pa- 
Umpaeeta  (1854) ;  and  also  several  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  embodying  the  results 
of  his  critical  researches.  His  critioal  edition 
of  the  Septna^t  was  pnbUshed  in  1860.  He 
has  also  devoted  mnoh  attenUon  to  the  Hterar 
tnre  of  the  ApooiTpha,  and  published  extensive- 
ly on  that  subject  In  1868  and  1859  he  made 
another  literary  jonmey  in  the  East  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Russian  government,  and  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Catharine  at  Mount  Sind  found  a 
manuscript  on  vellum,  containing,  beside  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas, and  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  the  entire  New 
Testament,  being  among  all  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  extant  ttom  the  4th  to  the 
9th  century  the  only  complete. one.  Tischen- 
dorf considers  this  newly  found  manuscript, 
which  be  calls  Cod^  Sijutitteta^  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other  heretofore  known.  Its 
publication  has  been  annonnoed  for  186S. 

TISH^ONOO,  a  K.  £.  CO.  of  IGs^  horier- 
Ing  on  Tenn.  aiw  Ala.,  bounded  K.  E.  by  the 
Tennessee  river,  ud  drained  by  the  Tosoambla 
and  affluents  of  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
rivers;  area,  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 24,149, 
of  whom  4,981  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertUe.  The  produoHons  in 
1660  were  626,769  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,- 
704  of  oats,  78,990  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,946 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  47  churches,  2 
newsp^[>er8,  and  490  pupils  attending  public 
schoius.  It  is  traversed  by  the  KobQe  and 
Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Oharleston  rail- 
roads.   Capital,  Jacinto. 

tISSAPHERNES,  a  Persian  statesman  and 

Stneral,  killed  in  Oolossn,  Pbtygia,  in  896  B.  0. 
e  first  appears  in  histcny  as  sent  by  I^os 
Nothns  in  414  to  qnell  the  revolt  of  Pis- 
sQthnes,  satnq*  of  Lower  Ada,  and  in  porsosnoe 
of  this  olgect  made  a  treaty  with  tbe  Spartani^ 
who  asdMed  him  in  the  ei^itare  of  Axnorges^ 
the  son  of  Pissuthnes.  The  allianoes  made  by- 


the  Greeks  with  the  treacherous  Perrian  vera 
never  of  long  duration,  as  he  managed  hti 

Sower  so  as  not  to  render  either  Athens  or 
parta  completely  triumphant,  and  thas  made 
himself  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to 
both  parties.  In  407  Oyrua  the  Yonnger  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  the  maritime  region  of 
Asia  Minor.  A  mutual  hostility  soon  n>rang 
up  between  the  prince  and  the  satrap,  and  after 
the  death  of  Darius  the  latter  accused  the  for- 
mer of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  his  brother 
Artazerxes.  Involved  in  constant  ^spntes  on^  ' 
wars  with  the  prince,  he  was  the  first  to  reveal 
to  the  kine  the  news  of  Oyras^s  intended  expo* 
dition,  ana  at  the  battle  of  Oonaxa  in  401  was 
one  of  the  4  ^ends  who  commanded  the  Per- 
sian army.  He  gained  possesdon,  by  treach- 
ery, of  the  persons  of  the  5  generals  command- 
ing the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Cyms,  put  them 
to  death,  and  daring  the  fiunons  retreat  of  tibe 
10,000  nnder  Xenophon  oontinu^y  harassed  ' 
them  on  their  march  as  fu-  as  the  Carduchian 
mountains.  For  his  services  Tissaphemea,  in 
addition  to  his  own  8atrn>y,  was  made  gover- 
nor of  the  provinces  ruled  by  Oyms,  and  in 
this  position  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Spartan 

rerals  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas,  and  Ag^lans. 
the  last  of  whom  he  was  ontmancBavred 
and  badly  beaten.  Complaints  against  the 
timid  and  treacherous  satrap  were  now  sent 
to  the  Persian  conrt,  and  these  were  sapported 
by  the  influence  of  Parysatis,  the  qneen  mother, 
who  widied  to  revenge  Uie  death  of  her  favor- 
ite son  Cyrus;  and  Titbranstes  was  accord- 
ingly sent  down  to  put  Tissaphemea  to  death. 
The  disgraced  satrap  was  surprised  in  the  bath, 
slain,  and  his  head  sent  to  Artaxerxes. 

TISSOT,  Simon  AndrA,  a  Swiss  physician, 
bom  in  the  canton  of  Yaud  in  1726,  died  near 
Lausanne,  June  15, 1797.  He  was  educed  at 
the  universities  of  Geneva  and  Montpellier,  and 
about  1750  established  himself  in  Lausanne, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  great  eminence  as  « 
mothioner  and  proftssor  in  the  nninrd^. 
Having  dedined  various  flattering  oflbrs  tt<m 
foniga  courts  and  ui^verutiest  he  in  1780  a<y 
oepted  the  profeasordiip  of  clinical  medidne  ia 
the  unirernty  ot  Pavia,  tendered  to  him  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  H.  j  and  daring  bis  residenoe  . 
there  tJie  students,  m  consequence  of  his  sno* 
cessful  treatment  of  on  epidemic  bilious  fever, ' 
censed  a  marble  inscription,  commencing  with 
the  words  Immartali  Pi>ae^tori,  to  Im  placed 
nnder  the  portico  of  the  school.  In  1788  he 
returned  to  Switzerland.  His  works,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  was  published  by  J.  H. 
Hall6  (il  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1811),  comprise  Avi» 
au  peupU  war  la  tanti  (I2mo,,  Lausanne,  1701), 
which  has  been  translated  into  every  European 
langnage  and  firequently  reprinted;  De  YaU- 
tudine  Litwatonm  (1766),  also  frequenUy  re- 
printed :JS&sai  tur  «et  maladie$  ae»  gen»  d» 
monde  (Nuremberg,  1770) j  TraiU  dt$  nerft  et 
de  leuTt  maladiet  (4  vols.,  Lausanne^  1778),  and 
numerous  other  treatises.  He  also  edited  Mor- 
gagni*B  wbi^  with  %  memdr.  ' 
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TTTAinuU,  a  metal  first  detected  in  1791 
hj  Gregor  in  titanic  iron,  and  foond  by  Klap- 
roth  In  1794:  in  mtile,  and  named  hj  him  from 
tiie  TitanB.  Dr.  WoUaston  in  1822  recognized 
it  in  tiie  form  of  minate  copper-colored  cabioal 
OTBtala  fi>imd  in  the  slags  m  the  iron  smdting 
fornaces  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  South  Wales, 
and  these,  often  mist  inth  dnoe  that  time  in 
iron  slagB,  have  been  nntil  recmtb'  regarded 
as  pore  titanium,  bat  are  now  nnderstood  to 
be  componnds  of  the  metal  with  nitrogen  and 
cyanogen.  Berzelios  was  the  first  to  separate 
this  metal  in  a  state  of  pnrity.  He  did  tnis  bj 
jdecompodng  a  mixture  of  the  fluorides  of  tita- 
nium and  potaaeiom  by  means  of  metallic  po- 
tassium, and  obtained  the  metal  in  a  graprish 
powder.  M.  St.  Clair  Deville  obtained  it  in 
forma  resembling  specular  iron  ore,  crystallized 
in  prisms  with  a  square  base.  Its  ofaemical 
eqmvalent  is  26 ;  symbol  Ti.  Three  oxides  of 
the  metal  are  known,  TiO,  Ti>Oi,and  TiO«; 
the  last  ot  which,  titanic  add,  is  tiie  only  one  of 
intwest.  It  ooonrs  as  a  mincoal  in  8  forms:  as 
rntileand  anatase^  which  both  OTstallize  in  tiie 
dimetiic  syBtem,  though  with  different  angles, 
and  as  brookite,  orystalliziog  in  the  trimetrio 
system.  Butile  is  generally  a  reddish  brown 
mineral,  sometimes  yellowish  or  black,  harder 
than  feldspar,  and  of  specific  gravity  4.16  to 
4.26.  It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  richest  localities  in  the  Unit^ 
States  being  in  Chester  and  Lancaster  cos., 
Penn.  In  Vermont  and  Kew  Hampshire,  as 
also  in  Brazil  and  fiwitzerland,  it  is  found  in 
long  needles  enclosed  in  masses  of  transparent 
quartz,  making  very  curious  and  beautiful 
specimens,  which  are  often  used  in  jewelry. 
Anataae  and  brookite  are  oomparatirdy  rare 
minaals.  la  oomUnation  with  oidde  of  iron, 
titanic  add  forms  the  coniponnd  ilemnite  or 
titaniftrons  iron,  of  which  as  an  iron  ore  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  article  Ixos.  This  is  met 
with  in  large  masses  in  Maryland,  northern 
New  York,  and  Canada.  At  Bay  St.  Paul  on 
the  St.  Lawreuce  are  beds  of  it,  from  100  to 
800  feet  long  and  90  feet  thick,  the  ore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  T.  B.  Hunt,  containing  48.60  per 
cent,  of  titanic  add  combined  with  87.06  -of 
protoxide  of  iron,  10.43  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
ai)d  3.60  of  magnesia. — The  only  useful  appli- 
cation of  titanium  is  to  furnish  a  yellow  color 
in  porcelain  painting,  and  to  gire  the  proper 
tint  to  artificial  teeth.  The  American  supply 
for  t^ese  purposes  is  deriTed  f^om  Pennsylvania. 

TITANS  JLHD  TTTANIDES,  In  Greek  my- 
tiiology,  the  sons  and  dawhters  of  Uranns 
(Ocelus)  and  Gsea  (Terra).  The  names  of  the 
lltana  were  Ooeanns,  Oceus,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
lapetna,  and  Cronos  (Saturn) ;  those  of  the  Ti- 
tanides,  Theia,  Bhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  and  Tethys.  According  to  the  Hed- 
odio  account,  Uranus  feared  his  offspring,  and 
as  fittt  as  they  were  bom  confined  them  in  the 
cavities  of  the  earth;  and  Qs^  who  could  not 
tnake  room  for  them,  produced  iron  and  endeav- 
ored to  peraoade  them  to  free  her  and  them- 


selves from  this  oppresdve  treatment.  Cronos 
alone  had  the  courage  to  undertime  the  deed, 
and,  armed  with  a  sickle  made  by  his  mother, 
emasculated  his  father,  and  thns  secured  lib- 
erty and  power  for  himself  and  his  brothers. 
Harrying  ois  sister  Bhea,  be  bMat  8  aona  and 
8  daughters,  hut^  having  been  told  tbathe  vonld 
be  destroyed  one  unls  own  idiildren,  swal- 
lowed them  as  soon  as  tb^  were  bom.  Bhea 
by  the  dd  Uranus  and  Gssa  cono^ed  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  the  youngest,  in  a  cavern  on  Ht.  1^ 
givmg  to  Cronos  instead  a  stone  wra4>ped  in 
swaddling  dothes.  When  Zens  had  grown  up, 
be  was  enabled  by  stratagem  to  make  his  filler 
vomit  up  the  stone  and  the  6  children  he  had 
swallowed,  and  now  determined  to  wrest  the 
supreme  power  from  the  hands  of  Cronos  and 
the  Titans.  Supplied  by  the  Cyclops  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  dded  by  the  Cen- 
timanes,  he  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Utans 
for  10  years,  himself  and  bis  allies  occupying 
Olympus,  while  the  oppodng  gods  were  en- 
camped (m  Ut,  Othrys.  At  leogtb  Zens  tari- 
nm[med.  The  ntans,  with  the  exoepti<m  of 
Oceanns,  were  confined  for  ever  in  a  subterra- 
nean dungeon,  where  a  wall  d  brass  was  bnOt 
about  them  by  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  whne 
tbey  were  guarded  by  the  Centimanes. — Ibe 
name  of  Titans  was  slso  given  to  those  beings 
who  were  their  descendants,  sndi  as  pRane- 
theoB,  Hecate,  and  others. 

TITHES,  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  the  increase 
of  crops,  stock,  and  avails  of  personal  industry, 
formerly  and  still  in  some  countries  levied  for 
the  support  of  the  o£Bcers  of  religion,  reH^ous 
worship,  or  the  assistance  of  the  poor.  This  tax 
seems  to  have  been  of  patriardid  origin  (Gen. 
xiv.  20),  and  existed  in  many  of.  the  nations  (tf 
antiquity.  Under  the  Jewish  tiieocraoy  the 
tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  the  propi^  of 
Ihe  Jews  was  aocorded  to  the  Lerites,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  landed  inheritance  they  for- 
feited by  their  consecration  to  the  temple  wor- 
ship, and  also  as  a  compensation  for  thdr 
services.  Other  tithes  were  also  prescribed 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple,  and  at  par- 
ticular periods  for  the  poor.  (See  Taxxs.) 
The  early  Christian  chnrch  adopted  volnnta- 
rily  the  custom  of  consecrating  to  rdigions 
purposes  the  tenth  of  the  income ;  and  it  w&s 
not  till  after  the  church  wielded  the  temporal 
power  that  tithes  were  the  subject  of  legal 
enactment.  It  was  during  the  dark  ages  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  Catholic  £q- 
rope.  In  France,  Charlemagne  estabUshed 
tiiem  by  decree  in  the  8th  eentory.  In  Eng- 
land the  first  law  in  relation  to  them  is  bdtovM 
to  hare  been  that  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who 
brought  the  civil  power  to  the  dd  of  the  clei^ 
in  coUecting  their  tithes.  This  was  sntnequent- 
ly  extended  over  the  whole  of  England  by 
lEthelwulf.  In  the  9tii  centnry  they  firere  also 
made  legally  obligatory  in  Scotland,  and  not 
long  after  in  Ireland.  At  first  they  were  pdd 
to  whatever  chnrch  the  p«yer  chose,  but  the 
decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  UI.  directed  thdr 
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wment  to  the  puBons  of  Om  reHpeetike  par- 
athea  in  whidh  the^  arose.  KtheB  irwe  by 
the  eooleaiastioal  har  dlTided  Into  8  Unds: 
"pradial,"  or  Booh  as  arose  immetUMelT' from 
fhe  ground,  like  grain  of  all  kinds,  fimits,  herbs, 
grasses,  hops,  wood,  &o.;  "mixed,"  natural 
prodoots,  but  nurtured  and  preserved  in  part 
bj  the  care  of  man,  sach  as  wool,  milk,  pigs, 
batter,  cheese,  &o. ;  and  "  personal,"  as  of  man- 
ual ooonpadons,  trades,  fisheries,  and  the  like. 
The  first  two  kinds  are  payable  in  gross,  bat  of 
the  third  class  only  the  tenth  ^rt  of  the  clear 
gains  and  profits  is  doe.  In  France,  Oharle- 
magne  divided  the  tithes  into  4  parts,  one  to 
maintain  the  edifice  of  the  ohorch,  another 
to  anpport  the  poor,  a  third  to  maintain  the 
bishop,  and  a  fonrth  the  parochial  clergy.  By 
Hm  original  law  in  England,  all  lands  ezonst 
those  m  the  ivown  and  of  the  ohnroh  itself 
were  tithable ;  bat  at  the  refbrmation  many  of 
the  forfi^ted  oharoh  lands  when  sold  were  spe- 
cially exempted,  and  some  were  al^o  exempt* 
ed  by  composition  and  some  by  prescription. 
,  These  partial  exemptions  only  made  the  harden 
more  gtdling  to  those  who  were  compelled  to 
pay ;  and  as  the  tithes  were  a  tax  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  dergy  of  the  established  oharch,  it 
was  parlioalarly  annoying  to  dissenters,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  160  years  a  constant  subject 
of  oomplunt.  Until  ^e  reign  of  William  IV. 
the  payment  of  tithes  might  oe  exacted  in  kind, 
but  by  the  act  of  6  and  7  William  17.  o.  VI.  a 
board  of  conmusdonerB  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  oonverting  tiwn  into  a  rent  charge 
jMtyaUe  in  money,  bat  varying  amuially  aooora- 
ing  to  the  averiKe  price  of  corn  for  the  preced- 
ing 7  years.  Tn^  have  now  been  thos  oon- 
Terted  thronghont  the  greater  part  of  England, 
and  their  former  amount  somewhat  redaced; 
bat  the  amonnt  raised  from  them  still  exoeeds 
$10,000,000.  In  Ireland  they  have  been  com- 
pomided  at  i  their  fonner  estimated  value.  In 
franoe  tithes  were  abolished  at  the  revolation, 
and  this  example  was  followed  afterward  by  the 
other  continental  states.  The  Greek  church  has 
reeommeaded,  bat  never  legally  enforced,  the 
payment  of  tithes.  In  the  United  States  tithes 
are  only  exacted  by  the  If  ormon  hierarchy,  and 
among  them  ihe  system  bears  a  close  resem- 
blanoe  to  that  ui  the  Jewish  theooraey. 

TITIAN  (TizuNo  TxBonxi),  an  Italian  paint* 
er,  bom  hi  Oodore,  Friull,  in  1477,  died  in  Yen- 
iee,  Sept.  9, 1676.  He  diapl^ed  in  iafanoy  a 
remarkable  predilection  for  painting,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  his  first  attempts  at  coloring  with 
jmces  expressed  from  flowers.  At  0  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  ander  Sebastian  Zacoati,  a 
Venetian  pamter  and  worker  in  mosaic,  whom 
he  left  to  enter  the  school  of  the  Bellini,  in 
whioh  he  aocqaired  the  esseatial  elements  of 
his  art,  with  somewhat  of  the  aatiquated  man- 
ner of  his  masters.  He  also  came  probably 
under  the  infiaenoe  of  Albert  Dftrer,  who  visit- 
ed Venice  in  1494  and  again  in  1&07,  bat  was 
indebted  ohiefly  to  his  frwnd  and  fellow  pupil 
Oiorgione  for  uioBe  ideas  of  art  ai^  ooIoTj  re- 


flectmg  the  oheerftal  eid(^rment  <tf  Hfe  and  its 
splendor,  which  thenoeforth  characterized  the 
produotioDB  of  the  Ynietian  school.  a 
time  the  two  yoong  painters  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship: 
and  such  was  tiie  overpowering  influence  of 
Gior{^one*8  genios  and  personal  character,  that 
it  was  not  until  he  had  entered  far  into  man- 
hood that  Titian  can  be  said  to  have  shown 
any  decided  originality.  At  Oiorgione's  death 
in  1511  the  styles  of  the  two  artists  were  so 
dosdy  assimilated  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tingoish  their  productions,  and  hence  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy,  as  it  was  a  natural  task, ' 
for  Titian  to  complete  the  unfinished  works  of 
his  friend.  A  new  era  thenoeforth  commenced 
in  his  development.  Pero^ving  that  breadth  of 
form  produced  breadth*^ color,  he  endeavored 
to  see  nature  in  a  more  ample  light,  and,  in- 
stead of  copying  or  imitating  ner  tones,  to  gen- 
eralize ana  elevate  them  in  accordance  with 
his  own  orif^d  conceptions.  The  result  was 
a  free  and  serene  beauty  of  form  and  expres- 
sion, and  a  representation  of  life  realizing  what 
Eagler  calls  "the  glorification  of  earthly  ex- 
istence, and  the  liberation  of  art  from  the  bonds 
of  ecclesiastical  dogmas."  Left  at  the  age  of 
86  without  a  rival  worthy  of  competing  with 
him,  Titian  immediately  entered  upon  a  career 
which  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  its  produc- 
tions, for  celebrity  and  daration,  has  perhfqM  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  punting.  Oommis- 
rions  from  the  wralthy  Venetian  nobility  af-- 
forded  him  abundant  employmoit  at  home,  and 
for  two  years  sabseqnent  to  1614  he  rerided  at 
the  ooort  cf  Dnke  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrara,  for 
whom  he  painted  three  celebrated  mythological 
pictures,  the  "  Arrival  of  Bacchus  in  the  Island 
of  Kaxos"  and  "A  Sacrifice  to  the  Ooddess  of 
Fertility,"  both  of  which  are  now  in  the  galle- 
ry at  Madrid ;  and  the  *'  Bacchus  and  Ariadne" 
in  the  British  national  gallery,  which  presents 
on  a  small  scale  an  epitome  of  all  the  oharao- 
t^tic  beaaties  of  Titian  in  composition,  color, 
and  form.  At  Ferrara  he  also  painted  portraits 
of  the  duke's  wife,  the  celebrated  Lucrezia 
Boupa,  and  of  Ariosto.  In  1616  he  was  back 
in  "^nice,  having  rraisted  a  pressing  offer  from 
Leo  X.  to  visit  Rome,  where  Raphael  was  then 
ezeouting  his  grand  aeriM  of  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican,  and  one  also  from  Franois  L  of  France ; 
and  for  a  nomber  of  years  he  was  too  folly  oo- 
cupied  with  the  oommisedons  of  local  patrons 
to  find  time  to  practise  lus  art  abroad.  In 
1680,  however,  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  where 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement 
Vn.,  eaoh  snrrounded  by  a  brilliaot  court,  had 
met  la  conference;  and  throogh  the  influence 
of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  the  pope's 
nepl^ew,  he  was  enabled  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  both  potentates.  The  emperor,  whom  he 
represented  on  horseback,  with  lance  in  rest, 
loaded  him  with  honors  and  rewards ;  and  after 
a  brief  residence  in  Mantua,  where  among  other 
works  he  exeooted  for  Federioo  Gonza^  por- 
teMta  of  11  of  the  19  Ctesara,  Titian  retonied 
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to  Venice.  In  1JS82  he  was  again  in  Bologna 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor;  and  between 
1532  and  153S,  according  to  the  commonlj  re- 
ceived account,  he  resided  in  Sptuo,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  exeonted  the  most  important 
of  his  works  now  in  that  countrr.  Later  re- 
eearohes,  however,  have  rendered  it  donbtfol 
whetiier  be  ever  visited  Spain  at  any  time.  His 
style  o{  living  had  bitberto  heea  frugal  and 
unpretending,  notwithstanding  the  great  repu- 
tation he  eigqyed  thronghont  southern  Eorope; 
bat  as  he  ^>;ffoaohed  old  age  he  began  to  live 
wiQi  splendor.  The  most  powerful  princes  of 
Europe  were  eager  for  spedmens  of  his  art, 
and  their  demands,  together  with  his  own  en- 
thusiasm, afforded  constant  incentives  to  his  in- 
dustry. At  65  years  of  age  he  retained  the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  youth,  while  the  ma^o 
charm  of  his  color  and  the  dieerAil  serenity 
of  his  style  seemed  to  mellow  with  time.  He 
was  the  iutimato  friend  of  the  poet  Aretino 
and  the  architect  Sansovino,  and  his  position  as 
painter  to  the  repnblio  brought  him  into  familiar 
relations  with  tiie  chief  aristocracy  of  Venice. 
In.  1548-^ff  he  revinted  Bologna  and  Ferraia, 
where  he  punted  the  onperor  Oharles  V.  for 
the  8d  or  4th  time,  and  Fope  Panl  HI. ;  and 
after  pasnngsome  time  in  uie  em^oyment  d 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  he  repaired  to  Rome.  His 
finest  production  here  was  the  pictore  of  the 
old  pope  with  his  nephews,  Cardinal  Famese 
and  Dnke  Ottavio  Famese,  which  is  in  every 
(respect  a  masterpiece  of  historical  portruture. 
While  engaged  in  this  city  upon  a  picture  of 
Jupiter  and  BanaS,  be  was  visited  by  Michd 
Angelo,  who,  after  expressing  admiration  of 
his  coloring,  observed  that  if  be  'had  been, 
early  grounded  in  the  principles  of  drawing, 
he  womd  rank  as  the  first  paintor  in  the  world. 
In  1S48  he  was  summoned  by  Charles  V.  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  was  created  a  oonnt  pala- 
tine of  the  enqtire  ^Uhongh  tlus  distinoticHi  is 
abo  sidid  to  have  been  oonfiwred  upon  bim 
during  his  alleged  residence  in  Spain),  and 
plaoed  on  the  imperial  pension  roU.  After  the 
abdication  of  Charles  he  continued  in  great  favor 
with  his  sncoeesor  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  whom 
he  pfunted  a  nomber  of  important  works ;  bnl  bis 
pulsion  was  thenceforth  constantly  in  arrears, 
and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  petition  the 
Spanish  officialsforthesnmsdnehimforpictares. 
The  remainder  of  Titian^s  life  was  passed  prin- 
cipally in  Venice,  but  it  was  long  before  his 
pencil  gave  indications  of  the  weakness  or  timid- 
ity of  age.  His  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence," 
in  the  Jesuit's  charch  in  Venice,  painted  when 
he  was  81,  is  one  of  his  laigest  and  grandest 
Gompontions ;  and  at  least  one  of  his  celebrated 
Hastens,  t^t  in  the  Escorial,  was  executed 
even  later.  At  90  years  of  age  sorrow  rather 
than  time  began  to  affect  him,  and,  notwitii- 
standlng  he  clung  resolutely  to  nis  art  for  con- 
solation, the  vigor  and  beauty  of  his  style  be- 
came impaired.  In  his  97th  year  he  received 
Henry  IQ.  of  France,  who  passed  through 
Venice  on  his  way  firom  Poland,  with  a  mag- 


nifioence  of  boqtitallty  and  a  courtly  gnu 
of  manner  which  cbanned  all  beholders:  ud 
two  years  later,  while  yet  occupied  wmt  ttii 
art,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the^  plagae,  the 
consequences  of  which  be  might  have  esoaiied 
had  the  nature  of  the  distemper  beea  imder- 
stood  by  the  Venetian  phydoianB,  Hia  laUet 
work,  a  dead  Ohrist  wuh  the  Virgin  ud  it- 
teudant  saints,  now  in  the  aoadenn-  of  Voioe, 
shows  certainly,"  si^  Sngler, "  tlist  his  hand 
toembled  beneath  the  wei^  d  nhiety  aad 
nine  years;  hut  the  conception  of  the  Bolyeet 
is  still  animated  and  stri^ng,  the  colon  itSl 
glowing,  while,  Titian-like,  the  light  still  fiowi' 
around  the  mighty  group  in  every  gndatiw  d 
tone."  By  a  spe^  exception  in  his  &Torhe 
was  bnried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Haris  d^ 
FrarL  where  a  black  marble  slab,  inscribed 
*'  Tiziano  Vercellio,"  marks  his  resting  places 
The  works  of  Titian  comprise  sacred  and  im- 
iiuie  history,  mythological  sobjects,  portruto, 
and  landscapes,  the  last  named  b^g  genenHf 
treated  in  connection  with  other  sotdecti, 
though  not  alwi^  in  subordination  to  uml 
ffis  long  life  and  nnoeaaing  induitnr  wOl  ao- 
count  »r  the  enormous  number  (n  {nctsRi 
passing  under  his  name  distributed  amcMig  tb« 
galleries  of  Europe,  many  of  which,  howevt^ 
are  not  well  authenticated.  He  is  still  seen  fo 
tihe  best  advantage  in  Venioe.  Of  Iiis  eailj 
pictores,  which  reflect  the  style  of  the  BelM 
modified  by  the  peculiar  ideas  derived  from 
Giorgione,  the  most  noticeable  are  tiie  "Viat 
of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,"  in  the  academy  at  Ym- 
ice;  the  Vurge  au  Zapin,  in  the  Louvre;  Hi 
"  Ohrist  with  the  Tribute  Money,"  at  Dresden; 
and  partioolarly  the  "Resurrection,"  paintei 
in  6  compartments,  in  the  church  of  o.  Ku- 
zaro,  at  Brescia.  The  more  developed  period 
which  snooeeded  the  death  of  Giomone  coo- 
prises,  nearly  all  the  piotores  by  wnieh  In  ii 
now  known,  and  of  these  only  the  ddef  oui 
oan  be  here  designated.  The  first  In  eddui^ 
of  these  perhaps  is  the  "  St  Peter  Mar^,']  U 
the  church  of  B.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  V«iuo(k 
which  ranks  with  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Lav- 
rence"  among  the  painter^s  masterpiecea,  uA 
wbidi,  for  invention,  acticMi,  and  the  grtndem 
of  the  landscape,  has  always  been  conaiderel 
of  the  first  order  of  excellence.  The  acAdenj 
of  Venice  oonttuns  his  Assumption'*  ud 
"Presentation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  the  Mat 
frinipalace  in  tite  same  city  the  "Entombment 
of  Ohrist,"  whioh  Ku^er  oonsiderB  "periuW 
the  most  important  of  Titian's  piotur^  aad  W 
noblest  representation  of  the  subject"  hiw 
dition  to  them  may  be  mentioned  the  "Is» 
Supper,"  in  the  Escnrial.  upon  which  the  aiw 
inibrmed  FhiHp  H.  he  had  labored  7  Tears;  s 
»  Virgin  and  6iUd  with  Saints,"  in  tLe  VSA 
gallery :  the  "  St  Sebastian,"  in  the  Vatican; 
the  "Ohrist  crowned  with  ThorM,"  in  IM 
Louvre;  various  well  known  Magdakna  in 
Borne,  Florenoe,  the  EscuriaL  and  elf«^^^ 
and  numerous  Madonnas,  Holy  Familie^sH 
tfmilar  pieoeB  scattered  over  Sun^  Upon 
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■ottJeots  taken  firom  aHeffocx  and  aaotilar  hls- 
tOTT  he  execated  Beveral  important  pictures, 
in<dading  the  "  Viotor/  of  the  Venetians  over 
fhe  Janizaries,"  for  the  doge's  palace,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  As  a  colorist  merely 
Titian  developed  the  resources  of  hia  art  with 
moat  snocesa  in  the  naked  female  figures  which 
are  bo  frequently  met  with  in  his  mythological 

Eiotores ;  although  he  is  here  not  anfreqnently 
etrayed  into  an  ostentations  exhibition  of  h^ 
mastery  over  his  materials.  Of  this  class  of 
his  works  the  most  familiar  examples  are  the 
several  Yenoses  in  the  galleries  of  Morenoe 
and  Dresden ;  tiie  DauaSs  at  Naples  and  Vien- 
na: the  Plora  ln  the  UfSzi  gaUery;  "Diana 
Ktta  hesr  Nymphs"  and  "  Venus  risiw  from  the 
Sea,"  in  the  Stoffiwd  gallery:  "Venna  and 
Adonis"  (a  duplicate),  in  the  British  n^onal 
nllery ;  and  the  so  called  Venug  del  Pardo  in 
the  Louvre.  In  the  romantic  symbolioal  style 
developed  by  Giorfpone  he  produced  many  pio- 
tnres  combining  his  oharaoteristio  ezoellencee 
as  a  painter  of  landacapa  and  figures,  of  which 
the  "  Three  Ages"  in  the  Bridgewater  colleo- 
tion,  and  "Saored  and  Profiwe  Love"  in  the 
Bo^hese  palace,  may  serve  as  examples.  As 
a  portrait  painter  he  is  still  unrivalled,  whether 
we  conuder  the  "senatorial  dignity"  of  bis  old 
Venetian  nobles,  "by  the  side  of  whom  all 
modem  ^tlemwi  look  poor  and  small,"  or 
the  Rowing  beauty  And  aumj  orasdoosneis 
<tf  existenoe  which  oharaotenze  the  oelebiated 
female  portruts  known  as  "Utian's  JGsfveas," 
in  the  Louvre,  La  bella  di  7H9iano  in  the  VSm 
gallery,  and  the  variona  "Titian's  DangbtenL" 
all  widely  known  throodi  copies.  Nearly 
every  great  potentate  of  Enrope  of  the  16^ 
century  was  punted  by  him;  and  soldiers, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  ecoleaiastios  almoat  with- 
out number  were  among  his  sitters.  The  list 
inolndes  Charles  V.,  of  whom  he  executed  sev- 
eral portrfuts ;  hia  successors  Ferdinand  L  and 
Badolph  n. ;  Philip  II.  of  Spun,  whom  he  also 
painted  several  times;  Pranois  I.  of  France; 
the  Bultan  Solyman  II.  and  his  wife  Boxana; 
Popea  Olement  VIL,  Paul  III.,  and  Paul  IV. : 
all  the  doges  of  his  thne;  Francesco,  duke  of 
ITrbino,  ud  lui  dnohess,  Eleonora;  tJie  oonr 
stable  de  Bourbon;  the  ontel  duke  at  AIto; 
Andrea  Dona,  doge  of  Genoa;  Oesare  Borgia; 
Count  Oastiglione;  Cardinals  IppoUto  de*  Ifo* 
dici,  Bembo,  Sforza,  and  Famese;  the  poets 
Ariosto,  Aretino,  fVaoastaro,  and  Bernardo 
Tasso;  the  architect  Sansovino,  and  many 
others,  the  whole  comprising  a  collection 
which  would  form  a  complete  historical  gal- 
lery illustrative  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Lastly,  as  Faseli  has  remarked,  "landscape, 
whether  it  be  considered  as  the  truuwript  of 
a  spot,  or  the  rich  combination  of  congenial 
objects,  or  as  the  scene  of  a  phenomemm,  dates 
ita  Qi^gin  from  him." 

TTnOAGA,  Lakx,  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia. 
South  America.  ooonpicB  the  centre  one  <« 
the  most  runarkable  terrestrial  basins  known 
on  tbe  ^k>be.  It  is  160  m.  long  and  frmn  60 


to  60  broad,  and  disobaiwea  tiirongh  Oe  tbU^ 
of  £1  Deaaguadero,  to  tao  S.  SL,  mto  another 
lake  called  Lake  Aullagt^s,  which  is  probably 
kept  at  a  lower  level  by  evaporation  or  filtra- 
tion, since  it  has  no  known  outlet.  The  snr- 
&ce  of  the  lake  is  12,846  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  it  is  the  most  elevated  body  of  water  of 
similar  size  in  the  world.  It  has  been  sounded 
to  the  depth  of  120  fathoms,  but  is  supposed 
to  be  much  deeper.  The  level  of  its  waters 
has  decreased  very  much  in  the  historical  peri- 
od ;  and  it  ia  evident  that  they  once  surroundod 
the  elevation  supporting  the  ruins  of  Tiahua- 
nico,  12  m.  distant.  Vast  qnantities  <rf  mahes 
grow  on  the  shwes  of  the  uke,  freqoented  1^ 
water  fowl,  and  7  or  8  Tarieties  d  fish  fve  pe- 
culiar to  its  waters.  Its  W.  nde  is  barren^  ez- 
oepting  in  gold-washiiwB  and  mines  of  silver 
and  copper.  On  the  £.  shore,  miuze,  wheat, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  floorish  in 
great  pMfeotionj  and  here  also  are  found  con- 
siderable qnantities  of  timber.  Altiioogh  far 
removed  from  the  ordimuT-  channels  <^  travel 
and  trade,  almost  inaooeaeible,  and  in  parts 
stony  and  sterile,  the  country  WderiDg  I^e 
Titioaca  supports  a  populati<Hi  of  more  than 
1,000,000.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  highest  and  moat  uioient  civilization  oi 
South  America,  and  of  a  people  who  have  left 
ngantio  monuments  of  their  power  and  skill, 
^se  TiAHUAsioo.)  It  was  mm  this,  centre, 
according  to  the  traditiimB  <tf  tiie  Iiwas,  thait 
the  great  lawgiver  and  teacher  of  tiiie  Pem- 
vians,  Uanco-Capac,  diffiised  his  inflnence; 
and  it  has  also  been  maintained  tiiat  here  was 
the  orimnal  seat  of  the  Aymara  or  Inoa  race. 

TITLABK,  the  popular  name  of  the  small 
dentirostral  birds  of  the  sub-family  metaoU- 
Ujub  and  genus  attthv*  (Bedist).  They  resem- 
ble the  larks  in  their  markings  and  in  the  loi^ 
hind  claw,  and  the  wagtails  in  their  movements 
and  habits  on  the  ground,  and  evidently  are 
intermediate  between  these  sub-famiUes.  In 
this  gums  the  bill  is  rather  sb^ight  and  slen- 
der, with  the  tip  notched ;  wings  very  long, 
the  first  8  quills  equal  and  longest,  and  the  ter- 
tials  nearly  as  long  as  the  primaries;  tail  mod^ 
wateandalightlynotohed;  tar^  and  toes  Iraif 
and  idrader,  the  hind  toe  long  wilJi  a  voy 
Icmg  sharpdaw.  The  spedes  tfe  nmnwoiu^ 
inhabiting  most  parts  of  tiie  world  and  in  every 
variety  of  region,  srane  being  migratoir,  others 
permanent  residents.  The  nest  ia  made  upon 
the  ground,  of  dry  grass  and  stalks,  lined  with 
finw  plants  and  hair,  and  the  eg^  ve  4  to  & 
The  American  titlark  (A.  LudoweMnm,  Licht) 
ia  6^  inches  long  and  11  in  alar  extent;  olive 
brown  above,  each  feather  darkest  in  the  midr 
die;  beneath  yellowish  brown,  the  sides  of  the 
neck  spotted  longituduuUly  with  dark  brown; 
around  eyes  and  superciliary  stx'ipe  yellowish; 
central  tail  feathers  like  back,  the  others  black- 
idi  brown,  tiie  eztranal  one  mostiy  white  and 
a  white  spot  at  the  end  of  the  2d;  primaries 
edged  -mm  whitish,  and  the  other  qnilla  vitii 
pate  brownish ;  bill  and  f«et  black.  It  is  very 
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generally  distribiited  OTer  Forth  Amerioa,  ex- 
tending to  the  Faoifio  and  to  Graoiland,  and  is 
aoddental  in  Europe.  Hie  flight  U  exceedingly 
easy  and  graceful;  itocoorsinfiookaoftensor 
hundreds,  running  fast  on  the  gronnd,  Tibrating 
the  tiul  whenever  it  stops,  not  sqoatdng  like 
the  larks,  bat  moving  the  body  on  the  upper 
ioiata  of  the  legs ;  it  often  a^bta  on  fences 
and  branches,  walking  on  them  with  ease.  It 
is  found  in  the  field^  on  the  prairies,  along 
rivers,  and  on  the  sea  shore;  the  notes  are 
dear  and  sharp  tweets,  the  last  much  prolong- 
ed ;  it  breeds  as  fiu:  K.  as  Labrador,  both  sexes 
hionbating,  and  ntting  so  olosely  as  almost  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  npon  before 
flying;  the  ^gs  are  6,  i  by  inch,  reddish 
brown,  with  darker  dots  and  lines  at  the  larger 
end.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  A,  obseuTVt  and 
tjpinohtta  (BediBt.)  of  Europe,  thongh  the  lat- 
ter haa  a  longer  bill  and  leas  slender  tarsi  and 
toes,  and  has  no  yellovriah  soperciliary  stripe ; 
the  outer  tail  feathers  .are  not  white,  and  the 

3>ots  are  less  distinct  below. — The  Hissouri 
tlark  (neoeoryi  Spragvei,  Sclater)  is  5^  inches 
long  and  9}-  in  extent  of  wings ;  it  is  a  stouter 
bird  than  the  last,  with  shorter  bill  and  tail 
and  larger  feet  and  hind  toe;  the  let  quill  is 
the  longest ;  it  is  wood-brown  above,  the  feath- 
ers light-edged,  and  doll  white  below,  with  less 
numerous  spots  on  the  breast;  the  legs  and  bill 
are  yellow.  It  is  found  in  Nebraska,  and  in 
fiOQg  and  habits  comes  the  nearest  of  American 
birds  to  the  European  skylark. — Among  the 
Enropean  epecies  we  most  extendvely  distrih- 
uted  IS  the  meadow  titlark  or  ^apit  (A.  praten- 
Becbst.),  ^so  called  titling;  it  is  6^  inchea 
long  and  9(  in  alar  extent,  olivaceous  above, 
spotted  with  dusky;  brownish  white  below, 
tmged  anteriorly  with  red;  neck,  sides,  and 
'fore  part  of  breast  with  oblong  brownuih  olack 
spots.  It  is  of  slender  and  elegant  form,  gen- 
erally distributed  over  Europe,  a  permanent 
reeadent  in  Great  Britdn,  ana  most  abundant 
in  meadows ;  it  sings  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  end  of  July,  and  rears  2  broods  in  a  sea- 
son; its  notes  are  remarkably  fine,  uttered 
when  perched,  seated,  or  dying,  In  the  latter 
case  commencing  at  a  considerable  height,  hov- 
ering, a  little  wnile,  and  descending  warbling 
to  the  ground.  It  is  in  the  nest  of  this  species 
that  tiie  enekoo  generally  places  its  ea^  to  be 
hatched  by  parents  npt  their  own.  Ine  tree 
titlark  (A.  arbcretUy  Bec^.)  is  6^  inches  long 
and  11^  in  alar  extent,  mach  like  the  last,  but 
with  thicker  bill  and  shorter  and  more  carved 
hind  claw;  it  prefers  wooded  districts,  and 
X>erokes  on  trees  much  of  the  time,  whence  its 
name ;  the  song  is  more  mellow  and  modulat- 
ed and  longer  continued  than  in  the  preceding 
species,  the  bird  beginning  it  from  the  top  of  a 
bush  or  tree,  rising  like  a  skylark,  but  to  a 
moderate  height,  then  with  outstretehed  wings 
and  expanded  tail  making  a  half  circle  in  its 
slow  descent  till  it  reaches  a  treetop  again;  it 
is  migratory  In  Englaod.  The  shore  titlark 
(^0iKttru«,Be6bst)  is  &t  inches  long  and  10| 


In  alar  extent;  above  dull  oSvaoeous  with  oib* 
score  du^  streaks,  and  yellowi^  gray  below. 
It  is  called  also  rook  and  sea  lai^.  It  frequents 
tite  sea  shore,  following  the  retreating  tide^ 
searching  for  small  moliusks  and  crustaceans 
witii  the  wading  birds ;  its  song  is  a  shrill  and 
not  very  agreeable  warble,  performed  in  the 
Mr;  it  is  most  abundant  in  8.  Europe. 

TITLES  OF  EONOB,  designations  by  which 
persons  are  addressed  in  oonsequence  of  some 
office  or  ^urni^  in  their  possession  or  inherent 
in  them,  ^e  Greeks  nscn  them  sparingly,  uid 
they  were  bestowed  among  the  Bomans  chiefly 
upon  men  who  had  gained  porticnlar  dis^u>- 
tion  in  oertun  offices,  in  which  case  tiie  de^ 
nation  became  hereditary.  Thus  the  hontmur 
titie  of  Mofffuu  pertained  to  the  descendants  of 
Pompey,  as  those  oi  Jfrteanm  and  AsiaUeM 
iSA  to  uie  Sdpio  gent.  Other  ofBoes  carried 
their  titles  with  them,  independent  of  the  motts 
or  services  of  the  incumbent,  and  the  wwds 
Onsar,  originally  the  name  of  a  fiunily,  Augus- 
toB,  and  ^ter  patria,  were  gradually  apjuied 
indjscrimmately  to  all  who  held  the  imperial 
tiirone.  The  title  "  iUustrions,"  previously 
^ven  only  to  those  who  had  gained  r^otation 
m  arms  or  letters,  became  in  the  reign  of  Gon- 
stantine  the  Great  hereditary  in  the  fomilies  of 
princes,  and  thenceforth  every  son  of  a  prince 
was  illustrious.  Toward  the  decline  of  the 
empire  the  emperors  styled  themselves  divini- 
ties, and  were  addressed  as  "  your  p^petnity," 
"yom:  d»mity."  The  titie  most  esteemed  of 
all,  however,  and  which  preserved  its  si^nifi- 
oance  tiie  longest,  was  that  of  a  Boman  citizen. 
The  tities  assumed  by  European  sovereigns, 
whether  ^peror,  king,  czar,  or  prince,  are  in- 
variably accompanied  by  certun  complimei^aiy 
phrases  of  address,  as  "your  mi^es^,"  your 
"  royal  highness,"  which  are  generally  ecmmmi 
to  all  of  them.  Freviona.  to  the  accession  <A  the 
Tndors  the  sovereigns  of  England  were  ad- 
dressed  as  "  your  grace."  Henry  YIII.  first  aa- 
sumed  the  title  of  oighness,  which  was  former- 
ly ^ven  only  to  kings,  and  which  is  still  tiie 
prerogative  of  people  of  royal  birth ;  and  at  the 
field  of  the  doth  of  gold  in  1620  he  was  first 
called  "  your  m^esty"  by  Francis  I.  of  France. 
This  title  however  had  been  previously  assumed 
by  Gharlee  V.  James  I.  was  tbe  first "  aaored 
imO^ty"  of  England,  and  he  added  to  his  tities 
those  of  "most  dread  sovereign,  Ids  hig^ineas, 
the  most  high  and  mighty  prinoe,  James  L," 
&c.  The  present  occupant  of  the  British  throne 
is  called  "  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
dK.,  queen,  defender  of  tiie  ilutb.**  The  com- 
pellotion  "  sire"  (father)  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  kings  of  France.  Elsewhere  in 
Europe  the  practice  does  not  differ  greatiy  from 
that  of  England  in  the  phraseology  of  the  terms 
applied  to  persons  of  the  highest  dignity,  al- 
though in  some  countries,  particularly  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  the  national  taste  has  invent* 
ed  the  most  inflated  tities  for  the  sovereign. 
It  is  related  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  hav- 
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liu  fined  the  first  page  (tf  a  letter  to  IVaiu^  L 
irnh  a  list  of  bis  own  tHIes,  the  latter  priooe 
in  his  reply  styled  himself  simply  Ung  of 
Fhinoe,  citizen  of  Paris,  and  lord  of  Tanves 
and  Gentilly.  A  nmilar  anecdote  is  related  of 
the  banker  Zamet,'who,  when  asked  by  a 
notary  by  what  title  he  wished  to  be  desig- 
nated in  a  legal  document,  replied:  "Oall  me 
owner  of  1,700,000  crowoa."  Eoropeau  poten- 
tates, however,  are  far  snrpasAed  in  the  num- 
ber and  magnifloence  of  their  titlM  of  honor 
by  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  the 
aag  of  Ava  in  writing  to  a  foreign  sovere^  calls 
himself  "  the  king  ctf  kli^  irhom  all  others 
shonld  obey;  the  oanse  of  uie  preserratiion  ct 
aU  animab;  the  regulator  of  toe  seasons;  the 
absolute  master  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea ; 
brother  to  the  son ;  and  king  of  the  fonr  and 
twenty  nmbrellas,"  the  last  named  title  hav- 
,  ing  reference  to  the  nmbrellas  carried  before 
him  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity.  Some  royal 
titles,  which  would  not  be  veir  reputable 
in  European  countries,  are  nereruieless  high- 
ly valued  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
the  king  of  Honomatapa  in  southern  Africa  is 
pleased  to  be  addressed  by  his  flatterers  as 
"  great  ma^oian"  and  "  great  thief."  Oertain 
Boman  Oatholio  sovereigns  prefix  to  the  title 
of  mf^esty  common  to  all  of  .them  a  quaUi^- 
ing  epithet,  commonly  called  a  predicate,  as 
"oatholio"  for  Spain,  "most  fidthfid"  for  Por- 
tugal, and  "i^ostoUo"  for  Hnngary.  Under 
the  old  rigims  the  king  of  France  was  called 
"his  most  Ohiisdan  majesty.** — ^The  various 
orders  of  nobility  in  England  are  careftllT 
distinguished  by  titles  of  honor,  by  which 
in  legal  proceeoungs  and  on  certain  public  oc- 
casions the  representatives  of  them  are  desig- 
nated. The  qualifying  epithets  by  which  such 
persons  are  addressed  are  also  nicely  graduated 
in  accordance  with  the  kind  and  degree  of  the 
dignity  possessed  by  them,  the  baron  being 
styled  simply  "right  honorable,'*  while  a  dnke 
is  addressed  as  "  your  ^ce,*'  and  the  "  most 
JU)bIe,**  and  upon  oertam  occasions  as  "  most 
high,  potent,  and  noble  prince.**  In  like  man- 
ner the  bwon  Is  addr^sed  by  the  crown  as 
"right  trusty  and  well  beloved,**  and  the  dnke 
as  "our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved 
consin  and  councillor.**  The  children  of  peers 
have  also  their  titles  of  honor,  snoh  as  honor* 
able,  lordf  or  lady,  which  however  are  not 
hereditary.  The  continental  orders  of  nobility 
correspond  generally  with  those  of  England 
but  the  compilations  of  thepersons  posseasiag 
these  dignities  exhibit  many  minute  and  nioe 
distinctions.  The  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  rank 
are  no  leas  carefully  distinguished.  The  pope 
is  styled  "his  holiness,*'  a  cardinal  "his  emi- 
nence,'* an  archbishop  "his  mae,"  and  so 
on,  down  to  the  possessors  of  the  inferiw  £g* 
uities,  who  both  in  Enrope  and  Amerioa  gen- 
erally adopt  the  preflx  of  "reverend.**  Infjw- 
land  the  archbishops  oS  Oanterlnuy  and  Tork^ 
bedde  the  tifle  of  "graoe,**  s^le  tiiemselTeB 
**'bj  divine  providence**  and  "1^  divine  per- 


ndsrim;**  and  the  bishops  are  addressed  as 

"lords"  and  as  "right  reverend."  The  de- 
gree in  which  the  holders  of  civO  offices  are 
addressed  by  titles  of  honor  varies  consider- 
ably in  diffetent  parts  of  Europe ;  and  while 
in  England  compwatively  few  persons  are  so 
distinguished,  the  Germans  re^rd  the  insig^ 
nifioanoe  of  the  office  as  no  obstacle  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  title  pertaining  to  it.  Ilie 
tax-gatherer  is  not  unfreqnently  addressed  as 
"Hi-.Tax-ffatherer,"andhbvife  as  "Mrs.Tax- 

Stheress;"  and  the  title  of  BaA  or  councillor 
s  been  so  widely  distributed  through  bH  the 
Invndies  of  the  govormnent,  and  often  in  snoh 
infelioitoas  oonneotions,  that  its  signiflcance 
is  greatly  fai^aired.  It  may  be  obsrared  ^lat 
thft  title  Ur.,  formwly  a  compellatton  <tf  re- 
spect, is  now  the  common  prerogative  of  per- 
sons in  Great  Brit^  who  nave  no  hereditary 
or  official  title,  and  is  univenally  so  applied  in 
the  United  States.  An  analogous  practice 
prevails  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  tbe 
state  of  Massachusetts  the  governor  is  entitied 
by  law  to  be  addressed  as  "his  excellency," 
and  the  lieutenant-governor  as  "his  honor;** 
and  a  similar  privilege  pertuns  to  the  same 
offices  in  a  few  other  states  of  the  American 
Union.  All  other  officials  have  the  sanction 
of  custom  or  courtesy  only  for  the  titles  of 
honor  by  which  they  are  addressed.  Judges 
are  invariably  addrosed  upon  the  bench  as 
"  yonr  honor,"  and  oostom  haa  gjven  the  same 
tiuetothem^ytfrsof  dtiesand  afew  other  offi- 
oials.  Judges,  members  of  cimgress,  and  in  some 
states  the  members  of  the  um>er  bouse  of  the 
legislature,  are  frequently  styled  "  honorable," 
although  the  practice  is  ^  no  means  universal ; 
and  the  president  of  the  United  States  receives 
the  courtesy  tiUe  of  "his  exo^ency."  The 
clergy  are  umversally  addressed  as  "reverend,** 
and  those  having  epiaoopal  frinctiong  adopt  the 
prefix  of  "  very'*  or  "  right."   (See  Ebquibs.) 

TITMOUSE,  the  popular  name  of  ttteparina, 
a  sab-family  of  the  warblers  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  South  America.  The  bill 
is  short,  Btnnu:,  rather  conical  and  str^ldit, 
vlth  the  tip  entire ;  nostrils  general^  oonoeated 
by  the  frontal  plumes;  wings  moderate  and 
pointed,  with  the  first  8  quills  gradnated;  tail 
more  or  less  long,  rounded  and  even;  tarsi 
long,  slender,  and  scaled  in  front ;  inner  toe 
shortest;  claws  strong  and  curved. — In  the 
tntioal  genus  panu  (Ijnb.)  the  bill  is  aom&- 
what  curved,  not  very  stoat ;  the  head  is  not 
crested;  the  4th  and  6th  quills  are  equal  and 
longest ;  the  crown  and  throat  generally  black. 
There  are  more  than  60  species  described  in 
Horth  America,  Enrope,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
small,  ^rightly,  and  bold  birds,  and  many  of 
them  with  beautdfhl  colors;  they  freqnent 
woods  and  gardens,  ffitting  from  bran<m  to 
braneh,  ruming  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
limbs,  and  hanging  in  various  attitudes  from 
the  twigs  in  searcmng  for  food,  which  ocau^sts 
of  inaeda,  larva,  grams,  ai^  seeds;  tibey  will 
also  eat  flesh  and  carrion,  and  attaok  young 
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audoddybMi,  wUi^  Oitf  kffl  by  BtcokM  of 
the  bill ;  thej  AppnMoh  £krm  hotuee  in  eerere 
weather,  and  in  the  spring  sometimee  do  ooo- 
^dcrable  danuge  in  ^orohsEdB  bj  poking  open 
the  bods  in  aearoh  of  insects.  The  nests  are 
made  in  the  forln  of  boshes  and  trees,  of  moaSt 
grasses,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair  and  &athM« ; 
many  of  tite  best  known  species  deposit  tlwir 
eggs  in  h<4eB  of  deoagred  trees,  kft  by  wood^ 
peoken  or  made  t^thenuelvea;  the  eggs  are 
•  to  12 ;  it  ia  said  thai  IMM  of  tiie  for«wn  ]0Dg- 
tailed  apecfas  emsfamot  an  oval  nest  wnh  S  op- 
posite oriflcea  fiw  jngrssa  sod  egiess  throo^ 
which  the  tail  prqieeta;  thia  isdenied  bj  Mae- 
gilliTn^.  In  warm  dimates  tiheyseem  to  pn- 
tex  monntainaas  distriota,  some  o^  the  Indian 
neoiea  being  fonnd  at  an  elOTstion  of  more 
than  7,000  faet ;  eren  hi  temp»ate  zones  many 
raise  2  broods  in  a  year,  laying  many  egas, 
but  fewer  for  dte  2d  brood;  the  yonng  are  fed 
chiefly  on  oatwpillara,  and  hence  thase  birds 
are  among  the  format's  best  fdendsL — ^The  lar- 
gest of  the  well  known  American  wedes  is  the 
totted  titmoQse  (lopfuphana  Meotorj  Bonap.), 
6^  inches  long  and  about  10  in  alar  extent;  tae 
crown  has  a  ocmspionoas  crest,  the  bill  is  coni- 
cal with  the  upper  and  lower  ondipes  oonrez, 
wings  gradnatea  iHdi  Oie  first  qnill  very  abort, 
and  the  tail  modcntely  long  and  rounded. 
The  color  above  is  aali;|r  black;  frontal  band 
black;  under  parts  nmform  whitish,  sides 
brownish  cshestnnt ;  mdes  of  head  nearly  white, 
and  bill  black.  It  is  fonnd  throoghont  eastern 
Korth  America  to  the  Hissouri,  appearing  in 
the  middle  states  about  Hay  1,  in  the  summer 
inhabithig  the  forerts,  in  flocks  or  families  of  8 
or  10,  in  ccBiqiany  with  the  nntfastoh  and  downy 
woodpecker ;  the  fli^  is  shtot,  with  Jeiks 
the  body  and  tail;  the  note  is  a  kind  of  pleasing 
-whistle ;  it  is  fond  of  nuts,  which  it  holds  in  the 
daws,  breskiog  the  shell  with  the  beak;  lik» 
most  others  of  the  genua,  it  attacks  smalkr 
birds;  the  eggs  are  6  cr  ^  white  wi&  a  few 
red  spots  atue  lai^  md,  and  are  laid  in 
boles  of  decayed  trees.— 4h  the  genus  porta 
(Einn.)  belonga  the  blade-capped  titmouse  or 
chickadee  (P.  atrieapUUUf  unn.),  5  inches 
long  end  7}  in  extent  of  wings;  the  back  is 
brownish  ashy,  top  of  head  and  throat  blade, 
aides  of  head  white;  bdow  whitiBh  tinged  with 
brownish  on  the  sides;  outer  tail  feathers, 
some  of  the  primaries,  and  secondaries  mar- 
d^ned  with  white ;  wings  brown.  It  is  fonnd 
m  eastern  North  America  dong  the  Atlantic 
border,  according  to  Audubon  rarely  met  with 
&  of  Usjnrland  and  Kentucky ;  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  fur  countries  and  as  for  K.  as  lat 
66°.  It  is  hardy,  restless,  indus^us,  and 
frugal,  breeding  in  the  most  retired  parts  cf 
flie  forest,  beink  at  this  time  very  diy,  but 
ndliariy  ^proaohing  houaea  in  winter;  whan 
the  pwiless  woods  are  co¥wed  with  snow  and 
the  cdd  is  20°  bdow  sero,  this  little  bird  cheers 
the  woodcutter  and  the  traveller  witb  its  mu- 
dod  "  ohick-a-dee-dee,"  gratefbl  for  any  ommba 
]aft  from  their  dinner;  it  la  tndy  omnlvonna, 


«ad  often  attedts  yovag  birds;  the  nesi  is  gw- 
ually  in  a  hde  made  oy  a  woodpecker  or  by 
iteeli,  not  more  than  10  feet  from  the  ground, 
pnrse-Blu4>ed,  and  Uned  with  soft  hdrs ;  the  e^ 
are  6  to  8, 4  by  I  inch,  white  with  li^t  reddOi 
dots  and  marks;  2  broods  are  rdaed  in  a  year; 
the  flight  is  duMt,  with  a  murmuring  sound. 
Spedes  resembling  this  oooar  in  the  Bouthem 
and  western  stat^  Mexico,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  The  Hudson's  bay  titnMwse  fP.  Svd- 
»mieu$,  Forst)  fa  H  indies  loBg  and  7  hi  alar 
extent;  yellowidi  dive  brown  d>ove,pDrest  m 
head;  chin  and  throat  daik  sooty  brown;  ddea 
of  head  and  lower  parts  white ;  aides  d  body 
and  and  r^on  Bgnt  chestnut;  no  white  ob 
wings  or  tad,  the  last  nearly  even.  It  breeds 
from  Labrador  to  Mdne^  rarely  coming  8.  of 
the  latter,  and  going  farther  K.  than  any  other 
species. — The  largest  of  the  European  q>eciies 
is  the  great  tUmouse  or  tit  (P.  m<^,  Ijnu.), 
called  also  ox-eye  and  black-cap  in  England, 
and  la  eharbonni^e  in  France ;  it  is  less  than 
6  inches  long,  with  the  head,  fore  ]iart  of  neck, 
transverse  band  on  sides,  and  loi^tudind  one 
on  breast  and  abdomen,  blade;  cheeks  white, 
back  ydlowish  green,  and  breast  and  sides  yd- 
low ;  wings  and  tail  grayidu  U  is  not  a  »• 
ciable  bird;  Ita  nsnd  note  ia  a  loud  diecp  fd- 
lowed  by  a  hanh  chatter,  in  the  Q>ring  resem* 
bling  the  filing  of  a  saw  and  heard  to  a  great 
distance ;  it  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
and  in  its  habits  and  food  shows  an  alliance  to 
the  Jays;  in  its  search  for  flies  it  visits  the  cot- 
tage tops  and  pulls  Uie  straw  from  the  thatch ; 
it  is  found  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Surope.  The  blue  tit 
(P.  tforuZnu,  Linn.)  is  if  inches  long  and  7k 
in  alar  extent,  with  the  upper  part  <A  the  head 
li^t  blue  and  endrded  with  white ;  band 
round  neck,  and  before  and  behind  eyes,  duller 
blue ;  cheeks  white,  back  li^t  yellowish  green, 
midar  parts  pale  gnTUi  yellow,  and  mioue  of 
breast  dull  bhu.  This  is  the  handsomest  and 
moat  fendUar  spedes;  in  antumn  it  qdta  the 
woods  and  thickets  wd  visits  the  gardens  and 
orchards,  incessantly  hopdng  about  among  the 
branches,  pert  and  irritable ;  it  is  called  tom- 
tit, blue-o^),  blue-bonnet,  and  billy-biter  in 
various  iwris  of  En^and.  This  bird,  araopg 
others,  has  been  frequently  watdied  in  Great 
Britain  while  rearing  the  young,  and  the  pa> 
rents  have  been  found  to  carry  to  the  nest  on 
an  average  a  grub  every  2  minutes  during  the 
day,  bemoe  supplying  thdr  own  wants.  It  is  a 
permanent  resraent  tai  Great  Britain ;  itisveiy 
bold  when  Bating,  hisdng  like  a  snake  or  angry 
kitten,  and  severely  biting  the  hvid  brought 
near  the  nest.  The  crested  tit  iP.  eritUOMt, 
-Eanp)  is  a  beantifd  bird,  ha,ving  a  crest  on 
the  orown  like  the  Amerloan  toned  spedes; 
His4  imshes  long  and  8  in  dar  extut,  the 
fealhera  of  tiie  head  black  with  white  mai^ins; 
vpper  parts  gray  tinged  with  yellowish  brown; 
it  18  fonnd  in  the  pine  and  juniper  regions  of 
£urope.r-The  long-tailed  tit  (nueittwra  eawla- 
ta,  LeadO  is  abont  6  indue  long  and  6i  hi  ex- 
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tent  of  wings;  the  plmnaM  b  yetf  lol^  the 
IdU  Uaok  ana  mnoli  oonceued  hj  the  festhm 
at  debase,  whence  it  laoalled  mnflUn;  odter 
names  are  bottle  tomlifi  end  poke  pndding; 
he^,  throat,  and  breast  white ;  broad  band  over 
eyes,  nape,  and  back  black ;  Boapolars  reddish ; 
8  lateral  tail  feathers  on  each  eMo  externally 
white,  the  rest  black ;  the  tail  Is  twice  as  long 
aa  in  any  other  European  species,  and  the  bill 
Tcry  short  and  convex;  the  nest  is  made  on 
bnahes  and  trees. — In  the  ffenns  paroide$ 
(Eocb)  the  bill  Is  more  slender  and  nearly 
straight ;  the  species  are  fonnd  in  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  water,  among  the  reeds  on  the  borders 
'  of  rivers,  If^ee,  and  mwihes,  the  nest  inter* 
twined  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water;  the 
food  eon^ts  ohie^  of  insects  and  seeds;  in 
the  burded  tit  (P.  S  iaramtu,  SUxth)  of  Bnrope,  - 
0  inches  long,  the  head  and  neok  are  blush 
gray,  ttie  upper  parts,  abdomen,  and  sides  yel- 
lowish brown,  toA  there  is  a  tnft  of  pendent 
ftathers  between  the  bill  and  eyes ;  the  gizzard 
is  Tery  mnsoular,  nnlike  the  trae  tits,  on  whioh 
aooonnt  some  hare  placed  it  anHmg  oonirostaral 
birds;  mollnsks  like  wednea  and  pwpa  are 
swallowed  whole,  bnt  the  shells  are  soon  bro- 
ken np  by  the  stomach.  The  hanging  tit  iP, 
peJidutintUj  Koch),  4}  inches  long,  is  reddiSh 
gray  above,  with  wings  and  tail  blaoldsb,  and 
lower  parts  rcwy  white;  it  is  fonnd  in  eastern 
and  northern  Europe,  and  constraots  very  ar- 
tistically a  nest  woven  of  the  fibres  of  bark  sod 
the  cotton  of  the  seeds  of  wiDows,  ftstened  to 
a  reed  or  thin  braikoh  and  sarroonded  byolose- 
ly  tanked  btishes,  ikhldi  protect  it  from  the 
wind  and  hide  It  fKmi  view.— A  species  ftvm 
Java  (p$altria  avtZif,  Temm.)  is  but  &  litde  over 
8  mches  long. 

TITTMAnN",  JoHunr  Atottst,  a  Cterman 
theologian,  bom  at  Langensalza,  near  Gotha, 
Aug.  1, 1778,  died  in  Leipsic,  Dec.  81, 18S1.  He 
stodied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  nniver- 
sities  of  Wittenberg  (where  his  father  was  pro- 
fessor) and  Leipsio.  In  1796  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  phiI<wophy,  and  in 
1800  extraordinary  and  in  1805  ordinary  profee* 
sor  of  theology  at  Leipsic  The  latter  position 
be  retained  until  his  death.  He  is  the  aathor  of 
nnmeroos  theological  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  a  "Oyclopedia  of  Theolf^oal 
Sciance"  (Leipsio,  1798),  and  a  "  ffistory  of  The- 
cion  and  Bel^^on  in  the  Protestant  Ohnrcli 
dnmg  the  second  half  of  the  18th  Oentoir** 
(Bre^n,  1806).  He  also  edited  the  symboli- 
cal books  of  the  Lutheran  church  (Libri  J^m* 
Mici,  Lero^o,  1617)  and  the  Greek  New  Tee* 
tament  (Leipsio,  1824).  At  the  congress  of 
Vienna  be  v^ly  advocated  the  reoigauixation 
of  the  Oorjnu  ^tang^oorum,  a  sapreme  trlhn- 
nal  for  the  Protestant  ohnrches  of  Germany. 

TITUS,  a  N.  E.  CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by 
Sulphur  fork  of  Bed  river,  8.  by  Big  Cypress 
bayou,  and  intersected  by  White  Oa£  biqron: 
area,  1,100  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1860,  9,648,  of 
whom  8,488  were  slaves.  The  somce  is  gen- 
eral^ level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodno- 


tisaa  ia  1860  wwd  66,000  biubels  of  la^tak 
com,  8,088  of  oats,  S98  1»Iea  of  oc^ton,  and 
89,176  lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  4  dinndiea, 
and  60  pupila  attending  paUio  lehools.  Ospl- 
tal,  Mount  Pleasant. 

TITUS  (Tms  Fu-mrs  Sabotus  Tbu>abu.- 
Hire),  a  Soman  emperor,  bom  Dec.  80,  A  D.  40, 
died  near  Beats  in  the  Babine  country,  Sept. 
18,  81,   He  was  the  spn  end  snoeeesor  of  Yee- 

Easian,  and  was  educated  in  the  impoial  house- 
old  with  BritannicQS,  the  son  of  Olandius, 
who  was  poisoned  by  Nero ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  future  emperor  tasted  some  of  the  same 
deadly  potiton  and  became  siok  in  consequwoe. 
While  still  young  he  served  as  military  tribune 
in  nitahi  and  Germaay,  and  sabsequently  be- 
came qnnstor.  Duvii^  the  Jewiah  war  he  had 
ootuBand  of  a  legioauider  his  fsther,  captured 
the  cities  of  Tarienaa,  Qamala,  and  other  plaoes, 
and  also  fell  in  love  with  Beiraloe,  the  dai^- 
Ux  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Br  reoomnliiw  his  £»• 
ther  and  Mucianas,  the  governor  of  Syria,  ho 
was  of  invaluable  service  in  contributing  to 
the  elevation  of  the  former  to  the  throne. 
When  Yespaaan  went  to  Rome,  he  left  'HtDS 
to  end  the  Jewish  war,  whioh  he  aoeomplidied 
on  Sept  8, 70,  by  the  oftptnre  chT  Jemsalem  and 
the  massaore  and  diq>ersioa  of  its  inhalntanto. 
Subsequently  he  returned  to  Borne  by  the  <^er 
of  his  fiitiier,  and  proved  by  his  prompt  obedi- 
ence that  the  rumors  which  charged  him  with 
aiming  at  the  throne  were  nnfonnded.  In  timt 
dty  be  had  the  honor  of  a  triumph  along  with 
his  fiUher  for  their  oomnum  ancoess  m  the 
Jeiridt  war,  and  daring  the  reradning  yean 
of  the  T^gn  of  Ye^Mdan  was  eoqtloyed  in  di»> 
charging  the  highest  ftmctions  of  state.  He 
drew  up  the  imperial  ediota,  and  was  permitted 
to  write  letters  m  the  emperor's  name.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  feared  that  his  elevation  to 
power  would  destroy  the  natural  goodness  of 
his  character,  as  he  began  to  be  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  t>f  iudolging  his  lioen- 
tiooB  passions.  After  the  capture  of  Jem- 
salem, Berenice  had  fdlowed  him  to  Borne, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  said  that  Titus  widied 
to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  out  of  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  his  subjects,  she  was  finally  sent 
away  from  the  dty.  He  ascended  the  thn»e 
in  79j  and  by  his  oondoefe  soon  dindled  the  iU- 
founded  impression  that  he  wouM  be  another 
Kero.  His  re^  waa  nuiked  by  a  snooMsion 
of  teirible  ealnilties,  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
whieh  he  made  earnest  efforts  to  repur.  The 
towns  of  Hercnlanemn,  Stabin,  and  Pompou 
were  destroyed  in  tiiat  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
whioh  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life;  in  80  a 
great  fire  br<^e  out  in  Bome  which  lasted  8 
days,  and  oonsnmed  m  lai^  number  of  houses 
and  many  pnbUo  edifices,  among  which  were 
the  oapitol,  the  library  of  Augiutus,  and  the 
theatre  of  Pompey;  and  m(nreover  a  {dague 
b^an  to  ravage  the  ci^,  vf  whioh  thonsands 
died  daily.  Titus  almost  exhausted  his  finances 
in  order  to  relieve  his  unfortunate  sul)>}eots,  re- 
paired many  aquedaots,mad«  a  road  from  Bome 
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to  Arfaninam  (tlie  modem  XUmini),  completed 
the  OoloneniD,  irhioh  bU  father  bad  b^D, 
and  also  oonstracted  the  hatha  called  the  hatha 
of  "Rtas.  In  dedicating  these  two  last,  he  gare 
magnificent  entertainments,  which  oontinned 
100  iAji,  on  one  of  which-  6,000  wild  beasts 
were  said  to  have  been  set  fighting  in  the  new 
amphitheatre.  His  reign  was  thronghoat 
marked  hj  great  clemency,  checking  all  prosfr- 
ontions  of  uB$a  mojMtcu,  and  ptmi^ing  all  in- 
formers. He  did  not  ev«a.  inflict  the  ponisb- 
ment  of  death  nprai  thoee  who  (XHuplred 
i^^nat  his  life,  and  pardoned  his  brother  Do- 
mitian,  who  Bereral  timea  had  attampted  to 
get  lid  of  him  In  ordw  that  he  himaelf  might 
ascend  the  throne.  In  60  and  81  Agricola 
oompleted  the  subjoMtlon  of  Britain.  Mean- 
while the  health  of  Titos  declined,  and  going 
to  the  Sabine  conntty,  he  expired  in  the  same 
villa  in  which  his  fauier  had  died.  There  were 
sospicions  that  Domitian,  who  snooeeded  him, 
was  instmmental  in  proonring  his  daath.  Be- 
side the  letters  and  edicts  of  his  oompodtion. 
Titos  is  said  to  have  written  Greek  poems  and 
tragedies.  The  ohief  anQiorities  for  hia  life 
are  Soetonios,  Dion  Cassias,  and  Tacitoa. 

TITUS,  a  companion  and  fellow  laborer  of 
the  apostle  FaoL  He  was  a  Greek,  bat  we 
know  not  f^m  what  ooontry.  He  was  one  of 
those  persons  sent  from  Antiooh  to  Jerusalem 
to  eonanlt  the  i^ostles,  and  it  was  not  JndMd 
necessary  that  he  ahoold  be  oircomoised.  He 
aooompanied  the  apostle  on  his  joomey  to  Je- 
msalem,  was  his  agent  at  Oorinth  and  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  was  left  behind  with  ecclesiastical 
oonunissions  npon  the  island  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  Eosebioa,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and 
1h&  ecclesiastical  traditi<ni  in  general,  he  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Crete. 

TITUS,  Epistle  to,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  addreraed  bj  the  aposUe  Paol 
to  his  disciple  Titus.  This  and  the  two  epistles 
to  Timothy  form  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  apos- 
tle, all  of  which  have  so  many  points  in  com- 
mon tliat  tiieir  anthentidtj  has  been  generally 
attacked  and  defended  aimalttneonuy.  (See 
T^HOTHT,  EnszLU  TO.)  The  date  of  the 
I^istle  to  Titos  has  been  the  sobjeot  of  mnoh 
dispote,  some  fixing  it  as  early  as  A.  D.  68, 
others  as  late  as  66,  others  at  varioas  interme- 
diate years.  The  apostle  fhmishes  Titos,  whom 
he  had  left  behind  in  Crete,  with  roles  of  con- 
doct  espedally  in  reg«*d  to  the  appointment 
of  elders  (i.  6-9),  and  warns  him  against  cer- 
tain false  teachers  (i.,  10-16).  He  then  de- 
scribes the  virtu ea  becoming  all  classes,  ages, 
and  both  sexes  (ch.  ii.),  and  inonlcates  oI}edi- 
enoe  to  civil  rulers,  inoderation,  gentleness, 
and  avoidance  of  all  idle  speonlatioas  (ch.  iii.). 

TIVOU  (anc  Ttbur),  a  town  of  central  Italy, 
States,  aitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Teverone  (mo.  Anio)^  <m  the  dope  of  Uonte 
Bipoli,  at  an  ctovation  of  860  feet  above  the 
sea,  18  m.  £,  If.  SL  from  Borne;  pop.  6,823. 
The  atreeti  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  the 
hooaea  generdl^  indidbrently  bnilt    It  has 


a  handsome  cathedral  and  several  chnrdieB. 
The  place  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  temple  of  the  Tibortine  sibyl  is  a  beaotiral 
circular  baUding  surrounded  with  Corinthian 
columns,  and  adjohiing  it  is  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
now.  Qsed  as  a  Christian  church.  There  are 
also  remains  of  baths,  bridges,  several  villas, 
and  of  a  vast  palace  commenced  by  Hadrian. 
The  climate  is  not  considered  good,  and  a  great 
amount  of  crime  prevails  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  manauotnres  and  trade  are  of  little 
importanoe.  The  Teverone  forms  a  aeries  of 
cascades  in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  town, 
which  are  a  great  aonroe  of  attraction. — Hbor 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Sloali  long 
anterior  to  the  building  of  Btune,  and  to  have 
been  afterward  colonized  by  llieban  Greeks 
before  the  Trojan  war.  It  possessed  a  small 
territory,  with  Empulum,  Sassnla,  and  other 
towns.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the 
Sabine  towns.  The  Tibutiaes  and  Bomaos 
were  at  enmity,  and  the  former  aided  the  Gauls 
in  their  invadon  of  Bome  in  861  B.  0.  This 
brought  on  a  war  between  them  which  lasted 
several  years,  until  in  848  the  Hburtines  sub- 
mitted. A  few  years  later  they  joined  the 
Latin  league  agunst  Rome,  and  after  ita  over- 
throw united  with  the  Pranestini  and  Yeli- 
teml:  bntin  886  the oonsol  1^ Farina  OanuUDs 
•put  them  to  ront  nnder  the  walla  of  Pednm, 
and  Itbnr  was  treated  with  great  severity,  but 
remuned  nominally  indmendent  and  a  place 
of  asylum  for  Roman  funtives  till  the  end  of 
the  repnblio.  Here  Syphax  died  and  Zenobia 
passed  her  c^tivity.  The  itemple  of  Hercules, 
for  whose  worship  Hbur  was  famous,  was,  ex- 
cepting that  of  Portune  at  Pneneste,  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 
Uany  Bomana  had  magnifieent  villas  here  in 
the  later  period  of  the  repahUo  and  under  the 
empire. 

TLASCALA,  or  Tlaxoau.  (Aztec,  "land  of 
bread"),  a  territory  of  Mexico,  bounded  W.  by 
the  st^  of  Kezico,  and  on  all  other  sides  by 
that  of  Pnebia:  area,  1,918  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1867,  90,168.  It  reo^ved  ita  name  from  its 
great  fertility  m  maize.— Tlasoau,  the  ci^- 
tal,  is  dtuated  between  two  monntaina  on  uie. 
Bio  PapagaUo,  10  m.  N.  from  the  city  of  Poehla, 
and  70  m.  £.  by  S.  from  Mexico;  pop.  in  1850, 
8,408.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  state  house,  an  old 
bishop's  palace,  and  a  few  other  buildings  of 

C'  architecture,  among  which  is  the  oldest 
ciscan  convent  in  Mexico.  In  the  sur- 
rounding country  remdns  of  the  old  Mexican 
architecture  and  fortifications  still  exist. — The 
TIascdans  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Aztecs,  and  formed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Cortes  a  powerftil  little  republic,  in  which 
something  like  the  feudal  system  was  estab- 
lished. Although  ita  territorial  limits  amount- 
ed only  to  10  leagues  in  length  by  16  in  breadth, 
it  snooessftillT  redsted  tSl  efforts  of  surround- 
ing tribes  ami  even  of  the  Mexican  mooarohy 
for  ita  snl^ngation.  In  1019  the  TlascalanB  at 
first  redstod  the  march  of  Oortea,  but,  aftw 
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having  been  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  received  from 
him  a  kind  of  independent  existence  nnder 
Spanish  mle,  the  cacique  being  immediately 
anbject  to  the  governor  of  New  Sp^n.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  numbered  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  abont  20,000  fiamilies,  and  Sept.  23, 
the  daj  of  Oortes's  entrance,  is  still  celebrated 
by  the  inhabitants  as  a  day  of  jubilee.  After 
the  revolntion  Tlascala,  being  too  small  to  form 
an  independent  state,  was  made  a  territory. 

TJLEMOEN,  or  TKBHonr,  a  town  in  Algeria, 
province  of  Ovan,  sHaated  on  elevated  ground 
68  m.  &  W.  ilrom  Onm ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It 

an  amdent  place,  with  narrow  streets,  ai^ 
brick  or  stone  houses  sddom  more  than  one 
story  high.  The  dtadel  is  a  very  large  build- 
ing, and  there  are  many  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  origin.  Iron,  morocco  leader,  oar- 
pets,  and  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Morocco  and  the  desert.  TIemcen  was 
onoe  the  capital  of  a  kiaedom  and  a  place  of 
importance ;  bat  the  inhabitants  having  revolt- 
ed in  1670,  the  day  of  Algiers  laid  it  in  mins. 
The  French  took  poasession  of  it  in  1636,  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  them  and 
Abd  el  Kader,  they  evacuated  it  tite  followiug 
year.  It  was  again  taken  by  them  in  1841. 

TOAD,  the  oommon  name  of  a  well  known 
&mily  of  anonroQS  or  tailless  batrachians,  the 
general  character  and  anatomy  of  whioh  have 
been  described  under  Fboo,  and  Ajcphibia. 
The  i^fonid(BJ  which  comprise  the  common 
toads,  have  a  well  developed  tongue,  jaws  rath- 
er sharp  at  the  edge  bnt  without  teeth,  thick 
and  heavy  body,  and  skin  more  or  less  covered 
with  glandular  warts  which  secrete  an  acrid 
fluid;  the  hind  legs  are  bnt  litde  longer  than 
the  anterior,  so  that  they  cannot  make  the 
long  leaps  of  the  frogs.  According  to  Agt^isiz, 
the  toads  should  rank  higher  than  the  frogs, 
from  their  more  terrestrial  habits ;  the  embry- 
onic web,  which  still  unites  the  fingers  of  the 
firog,  disappears  In  the  toad,  and  tide  ontano* 
ODS  glands  of  the  skin  do  not  exist  in  firogs. 
Toa&,  like  frog^  absorb  moisture  by  the  skin, 
?wIuoh  is  oast  at  mtervals,  coming  off  in  lateral 
nalves  which  are  swallowed  by  the  animal  at 
a  gulp  ;  the  skin  feels  hard  to  the  touch,  and, 
acconling  to  Ur.  Bainer  ('*  Microscopic  Jour- 
nal," 18fl6),  contains  a  layer  of  earthy  matter 
under  the  dermis  effervescing  with  acids,  con- 
sidered by  him  the  analogue  of  what  becomes 
a  continuous  hard  dermal  skeleton  in  the  tee- 
tndinata.  Like  frogs,  they  have  also  a  large 
aao  resembling  a  bladder,  often  found  filled 
with  pure  water,  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  kioneys,  but  formed  of  the  allantoia,  serv- 
ing as  a  reservoir  of  water  and  tuding  in  respi- 
nSon,  its  Talis  being  highly  vascmar.  The 
aerid  fluid  of  Hie  skin  may  be  pressed  out  from 
two  eminences  like  split  beans  just  behind  the 
head;  it  comes  forth  in  a  jet,  and  will  make 
the  eyes  smart  severely  if  it  touch  them.  The 
hyoid  bone  being  absent,  t3ie  root  of  the 


tongue  is  attached  anteriorly  in  the  concavity 
formed  by  the  branch^  of  the  lower  jaw,  t^e 
fi^e  extremity  pointing  backward  when  st 
rest ;  it  is  capable  of  protrusion  in  a  reversed 
position  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  cannot  follow 
it.  From  their  ugly  form  and  diagusting  ap- 
pearance they  have  always  been  despised  and 
persecuted,  though  they  are  really  not  only  in- 
offensive but  of  ^eat  service  to  man  in  de- 
stroying noxious  msects  and  larvs ;  they  usu- 
ally lie  hid  dorinK  the  d^,  but  come  out  at 
dusk  in  woods,  fields,  and  gardens,  in  searoh 
of  (bod,  and  are  not  nnfrequently  found  in  cel- 
lars and  dark  places  about  nouses  \  their  meta^ 
morphoses  are  of  tiie  same  character  as  thme 
described  under  Fboo  ;  they  live  out  of  the 
water  except  daring  the  breeding  season  in 
March  or  April ;  during  winter  Uiey  remain 
torpid  in  holes  and  crevices,  under  stones, 
sttunps,  &o. ;  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs 
united  into  long  strings,  endosed  in  a  gelatinous 
substance,  generally  2,  which  the  male  draws 
out  with  his  hind  feet.  The  species  are  less 
numerous  than  in  the  terrestrial  and  tree  frogs; 
they  are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  but  un- 
equally distributed,  being  most  abundant  in 
Ainerica,  and  least  so  in  Europe,  which  has 
not  a  siuf^e  species  peculiar  to  it,  boUi  the 
common  toad  and  the  natteijack  occurring 
also  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  they  are  more  abnnr 
dant  in  Ada  than  in  Africa,  and  only  one  is 
described  in  Aostralia;  Dnm^l  and  Bilmm 
recognize  only  86  species  of  hifonida.—la 
the  genus  bufo  CLaur.)  the  tongue  is  oblong, 
free  posteriorly ;  anterior  limbs  4-toed  and 
ft^e,  the  posterior  5-toed  and  semi-p^mated ; 
the  tuberosity  behind  each  eye,  above  the  tym- 
panum, porous  and  cusbion-sbaped ;  head  ob- 
tuse in  front,  the  upper  jaw  descending  directly 
downward  so  that  the  intermaxillaries  do  not 
project  in  front  of  the  cranium.  The  common 
European  toad  or  paddock  (5.  vulgaris,  Laur.), 
le  erapaud  of  the  French,  is  8  to  8^  laches 
lonj^  of  a  lurid  brownish  gray,  with  reddish 
brown  tubercles  and  a  blackish  stripe  exter- 
nally or  along  the  glands  on  the  sides  of  the 
head ;  the  Iris  red  or  golden ;  the  body  thick 
and  much  inflated.  It  feeds  on  insects  and 
worms  of  all  kinds,  but  will  touch  only  a  living 
and  a  moving  ^rey ;  it  remans  motionless,  w^ 
eyes  flxed  on  its  intended  victim  till  it  comes 
within  reach  of  its  tongue,  which  is  darted  out 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  accuracy ;  when  it 
seizes  a  worm,  it  pushes  it  into  the  mouth  with 
the  fore  feet  till  all  disappears,  and  tbe  ani- 
mal is  swallowed  whole.  Its  motions  are  by 
a  kind  of  crawl;  when  alarmed  it  stops  and 
swells  out  the  body,  and  sometimes  makes 
short  and  awkward  leaps.  Tbe  eggs  are  in  a 
double  series,  8  or  4  feet  long  and  ^  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  are  Idd  in  the  spring  2  or  8  weeks 
later  than  those  of  the  fr^,  the  young  being 
fully  developiBd  by  the  last  of  summer ;  Uiey 
are  smaller  and  blacker  in  all  thdr  stages  than 
the  yonng  of  the  bog.  Small  toads  of  this  and 
the  common  North  American  spedea  are  often 
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ftmiid  in  places  where  t^ej  oonld  not  hsTO  gone 
tiffon^  the  TosaeX  stipes  of  tadpole  existence, 
as  in  gardens  and  oellara  where  they  conld  nei- 
ther hare  had  aooess  to  water  nor  have  been 
introdaoed  from  withoat ;  the  gills  mnst  have 
_  disappeared  shortly  after  birth,  if  they  ever  ex- 
'  istsd ;  they  appear  to  have  the  power  of  pre- 
matorely  assnnung  theftmctiona]  conditions  of 
terrestrial  mimftlA  when  oiromnstanoes  demand 
it ;  a  similar  rapid  metamorohoeis  is  observed 
as  a  role  in  the  Surinam  toad  mentioned  below. 
For  details  on  this  snkjaot,  see  "Annals  and 
Hagadne  of  Natnral  Hlrtory,"  vol.  u,  (London, 
1668).  Km  toad  has  beoi  Kf^arded  as  Tenom- 
ons  in  almost  all  oonntiies  and  ages,  its  Baliva, 
bite,  ootaneooB  and  watery  secretion,  and  even 
its  breath  and  glance,  hdng  supposed  to  be  poi- 
sonons  and  more  or  less  mjalefioent ;  the  acrid 
exudation  from  the  skin  is  safficient  to  produce 
ap&infiil  irritation  on  a  tender  skin  or  a  wonnd- 
ed  mncoDs  membrane ;  thongh  it  will  make  a 
dog  qttickly  drop  a  toad  from  its  month,  it  has 
no  effect  when  introduced  into  the  circnlatioii ; 
it  not  only  serves  thns  for  the  protection  of  the 
animal,  but  is  probably  partly  exorementitious, 
and  assists  the  lungs  in  freeing  the  blood  of 
carbon.  Space  will  not  permit  more  than  an 
alln^on  here  to  the  strange  stories  and  super- 
rtHtiaoB  oonneoted  with  the  toad;  Tenomons 
and  maUdons  as  it  was  bdiered  to  be  by  the 
andents,  "  the  predons  jewel  in  its  head "  was 
ooiuddeied  its  redeeming  quality ;  this  jewel 
was  not  its  bright  and  beantifol  eyes,  as  mnted 
at  by  Shakespeare,  but  the  bufonite  or  toad- 
stone,  supposed  to  possess  wonderflil  medical 
and  magical  powers,  and  now  known  to  be  a 
palatal  tooth  of  the  fossil  ganoid  fish  pyenoda*. 
Hhas  always  been  made  a  favorite  companion 
for  sorcerers  and  witches,  and  an  ever  present 
article  in  their  magic  compoonds ;  it  was  the 
first  ingredient  thrown  Into  the  witches*  cal- 
dron In  *'  Macbeth."  The  toad  has  been  known 
to  live  85  or  40  years,  and  it  is  thought  to  at- 
tain a  considerably  greater  age ;  it  has  been  so 
&r  domestioated  as  to  o(»ne  and  feed  from  its 
master's  hand,  and  seems  capable  of  a  real  at- 
tadiment  to  man.  £Vom  their  well  known 
fondness  for  insects,  toads  make  excellent  tr^w 
tat  die  entomolo^st,  who  may  thns  procure  rare 
and  otherwise  nnattainable  beetles  and  noc- 
tranal  species,  which  they  can  be  made  to  dis- 
gorge without  difficulty;  Intelligent  gardeners 
often  put  them  into  hot-houses  to  destroy  ants 
and  other  insects  and  larvEo  iojurious  to  choice 

Slants.  Like  many  other  rep^es,  the  toad  can 
ve  a  conriderable  time  without  food  and  with 
a  very  small  supply  of  but  the  alleged 
instances  of  their  having  been  found  imbed- 
ded in  solid  stone  or  the  heart  of  a  tree,  with 
no  possible  commmiication  with  the  external 
WOTld,  have  no  doubt  arisen  from  errors 
of  observation;  thoogh  mnch  remains  unex- 
plained abont  the  facts  upon  which  tiiis  popa- 
urbdief  is  based,  and  liioivh  toads  hare  been 
tatoi  fr(«n  places  where  it  seemed  hnposriUe 
tiiat  they  could  hare  obtained  firad,  air,  or 


moistare,  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  tb^  have 
been  hermetically  sealed;  with  Hr,  Iliomas 
Bell  it  may  be  said:  "To  believe  that  a  toad, 
enclosed  within  a  mass  of  day,  or  other  dmilar 
substance,  shall  exist  wholly  without  air  or 
food  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at  loigth  be 
liberated  alive  and  capable  of  crawling,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  matrix  now  become  a  solid 
rook,  is  certainly  a  demand  upon  oar  credulity 
which  few  wooJd  be  ready  to  answer."  Dr. 
Buokland's  experiments  in  1826,  in  connection 
wiUi  the  so  called  antediluvian  toads,  diow 
that  t3iese  animals  cannot  nsnaDy  sorvive  a  long 
time,  not  even  a  year,  d^nrived  of  ur  and  food ; 
see  "Oaviorities  of  Natural  History,"  by  his 
son  Francis  T.  Bockland,  lot  series,  pp.  74-86 
(London,  1869).— The  other  Eunqtean  qiedes  is 
the  nattoijack,  mephitic,  or  green  toad  (B. 
ealamita,  Laur.) ;  it  is  smaller,  not  8  inches 
long,  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  color  douded 
wim  dull  olive,  and  with  a  bright  yellow  stripe 
along  the  middle  of  the  back ;  mider  parts  yel- 
lowish with  black  spots,  and  the  legs  with  black 
bands;  iris  yellowish  green;  it  is  less  tumid 
and  the  eyes  more  prominent;  the  hind  legs 
are  shorter  and  the  toes  less  palmated,  indicat- 
ing more  terrestrial  habits ;  it  is  less  common, 
more  active,  and  freqnente  drier  plaoee;  it  is 
fbund  thronghont  Europe,  and  In  Aria  and  N. 
AfHca.— The  common  American  toad  (.Si  Ame- 
rieanm,  Le  Oonte)  is  H  to  3  inches  long,  with 
short,  thick,  and  bloated  warty  body ;  anteriw 
limbs  large,  posterior  short  with  a  spade-like 
process  at  root  of  1st  toe,  dmoribed  as  a  rodi- 
mentary  6th  toe  by  some  writers;  the  jaws 
entire,  and  the  eyes  lam  and  brilliant.  It  has 
a  loDgitadiDal  line  of  dirty  white  from  the  oc- 
ciput to  the  ventj  on  each  side  several  spots 
varioQS  colors,  size,  and  shape,  and  a  row  of 
black  and  whitish  ones  extending  to  the  hind 
legs;  lower  parts  granulated  and  dirty  ydlow- 
i^  white;  anterior  limbs  dueky  above  with 
small  white  spots,  the  posterior  adiy  with 
blotches  and  bands  of  black.  The  head  is  small- 
er than  in  the  European  toad,  the  body  leas 
bloated,  and  the  movements  more  active,  yet 
tiiey  are  representative  species.*  In.  ttte  breed- 
ing season  toads  and  frogs  do  not  genMally  as- , 
sonble  in  the  same  pond;  this  spedes  has  been 
found  on  sandy  shores  overgrown  with  beach 

Sasa  and  in  ult  marshes ;  it  is  met  with  fttnn 
sine  and  Canada  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  its 
note  is  a  prolonged  trill,  continued  by  day  and 
night,  not  unpleasant  wnen  the  concert  is  at  a 
considerable  distance;  it  has  been  rendered  so 
tame  as  to  take  files  from  the  hand.  The  Car- 
olina toad  (B.  lmtigino»u$^  Shaw)  is  8  indies 
long,  warty  above,  dusky  brown  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow ;  below  gramdated,  dirty  yellowidi 
white ;  head  and  mouth  vwy  lai^e ;  it  is  timid 
and  gentie,  and  fond  of  ants  and  fireflies ;  the 
males  have  a  large  gnlar  sac,  and  are  very  noi- 
in  the  Iveeding  season;  it  is  found  fi«mBu 
Virginia  to  Flcnrida,  and  along  the  golf  trfliax- 
ioo.  The  marine  toad  of  South  America  (A 
marittM,  Gray)  is  tiie  largest  of  the  ftmily,  8 
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to  10  inches  long  vithoot  the  1^;  it  is  ashy 
grar,  irregolarl;^  spotted  with  brownish,  and 
witti  large  warte.— ^here  are  several  toad-like 
batrachians,  generally  arranged  by  modem  her- 
petologists  in  the  £rog  fiunily,  of  which  two 
may  be  mentioned  here.  The  aoooachenr  toad 
(B.  «lat«trieaa$,  Lanr. ;  genua  a^t«^WaglerJ  is 
Aommon  in  tiie  tioint^  <tf  Paris,  in  fiance,  and 
in  B.  Oermany;  the  males  not  only  assist  the 
females  in  the  ezdn^n  of  the  eg^  (whidi  are 
PbUow),  but  ^terward  attach  them  to  their  hind 
H^bysmail  pedides;  the  yonng  are  developed 
under  ground  in  the  femoral  region  until  they 
reach  Uie  ta^le  state,  when  the  males  enter 
the  water  and  Uie  larv»  escape.  In  the  genus 
teaphiojnu  (Holbrook)  the  body  is  short  and 
thick,  the  head  short,  with  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  palate,  and  the  tympanum  distinct ; 
posterior  Umbs  short  and  stout,  the  leg  shorter 
than  the  thigh,  and  a  homy  spade-like  process 
in  the  place  of  a  6th  toe;  tikongh  generallr 
ranked  with  the  frog  femily,  the  form  is  toad- 
like  ;  eyes  large  and  prominent,  with  the  iris 
golden  and  divided  into  4  parts  by  3  bla^ 
linea;  the  anterior  limbs  long.  The  only  spe- 
cies, S.  aolitarivM  (Holbr.),  is  between  9  and  8 
inones  long,  olive  and  somewhat  warty  ou  the 
ba<dc,  with  a  lines  of  pale  yellow  from  the  or- 
bits to  the  vent;  beneath  yellowish  white.  It 
resembles  the  toads  in  its  nocturnal,  terrestrial, 
and  subterranean  habits,  living  in  holes  dag  by 
itself,  and  seizing  insects  whidi  fall  in;  its 
motions  are  sluggish,  and  it  appears  in  the 
evening  or  after  long  continued  rains;  the 
males  nav$  a  vocal  sac  under  the  throat;  it  is 
found  from  Uassachusetts  to  Georgia.  It  is 
solitary  except  during  the  breeding  season  in 
early  wring,  when  it  takes  to  the  water  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  tSie  eggs  are  hud  from  the 
last  of  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  are  smaller 
and  darker  than  in  tiie  common  toad,  and 

ftlaoed  commonly  around  a  spear  of  grass;  as 
n  the  frogs  and  toads,  they  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  a  parasitic  fongos.  Swimmiag  is 
performed  by  alternate  strokes,  as  in  the  tnr< 
ties,  and  their  excavations  are  made  by  push- 
ing out  the  hind  feet  laterally,  by  which  they 
rapidly  get  under  gronnd,  the  body  being  thrust 
backward  as  fitst  as  the  hole  is  formed;  the 
pelvis  is  very  loosely  articulated  to  the  sacrum, 
and  moves  freely  backward  and  forward  upon 
it. — The  Cunily  pipidcB  ooostituta  the  group  of 
^nagtometj  so  named  from  having  no  tongue, 
as  distingnished  from  the  phanerofflcm$t  in 
vhioh  this  organ  exists ;  the  tympanum  ia  con- 
cealed, and  its  cavity  communicates  witii  the 
month  by  a  single  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  palate ;  the  head  is  trian- 
gular, and  the  small  eyes  are  low  and  near  tbe 
monui ;  the  body  is  broad  and  thick,  the  hind 
legs  very  powerfel  and  large,  and  the  toes 
united  by  a  complete  and  fall  web.  The  fami- 
ly contains  only  3  generi^  pipa  (Lanr.)  and 
daetyUthra  (Oav.),  each  with  a  single  species. 
In  pipa  there  are  no  teeth,  and  the  last  joint 
of  the  slender  anterior  toes  is  divided  into  4 
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parts.  In  daetyUthra  the  upper  jaw  has  small 
pointed  teetli,  tiie  tongue  is  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  and  some  of  the  hind  toes  have  (alone 
among  batraohians)  hoof-like  claws ;  tbe  ante- 
rior 1^  are  small  and  lender;  the  J).  CapmsU 
(Ottv.)  is  found  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  aiKl 
on  the  Mozambique  coast  The  Surinam  toaH 
(P.  Anurieana,  Laur.)  has  a  remarkable  and 
anomaloas  mode  of  reproduction ;  the  eggs  do 
not  escajje  into  the  water,  but  are  received  by 
the  male,  who  deposits  tnem  on  the  back  of 
the  female  and  there  impregnates  th«n  (some 
authors  say  that  impregnation  takes  place  be* 
fore  the  deposition  of  the  ou  tbe  back  of 
the  female);  the  skin  becomes  thickened  be* 
tween  them,  rises  and  partly  invests  each  egg 
in  a  sac  or  pouch,  covered  by  a  thin  operculum 
of  dried  gelatinons  matter,  probably  a  portion 
of  that  which  originally  surrounded  the  egg ; 
tiie  yonng  go  through  the  usual  changes  in  t£e 
dorsal  pouches,  and  emerge  perfect  toads ;  the 
yoUc  is  of  large  size;  the  e:irtemal  branohia 
disappear  at  a  very  early  period;  the  tall  ia 
folly  formed  in  the  embryo,  but  is  absorbed 
before  it  kaves  the  the  embryo  at  this 
•tage  is  larger  than  the  ori^nal  egg,  so  that  it 
must  hare  absorbed  somethmg  from  the  pouch 
of  the  parent  This  animal  is  commonly  found 
ia  the  dark  comers  of  houses  in  Guiana  and 
Sarinam,  and,  though  exceedingly  disgustmg  in 
i^pearance,  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives. 

TOAD  FISH,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  lo- 
pkiut  family,  and  genus  batraehut  (Bloch.),  so 
named  from  its  lai|;e  head,  wide  gape,  usually 
naked  skin,  and  disgusting  appearance;  it  ia 
also  called  frog  fish  and  oyster  fish.  The  head 
is  flattened  and  wider  than  the  body;  teeth 
conical,  small  and  crowded  on  the  mtermaxil- 
laries,  larger  on  the  lower  jaw,  palate,  and  vo- 
mer; operculum  small  and  spiny;  head,  lips, 
and  cheeks  provided  with  numerous  fieshy  ap- 
pendages; lower  jaw  the  longest;  Ist  dorsal 
short,  witii  3  spioous  rays  almost  concealed  in 
the  skin ;  2d  dorsal  and  anal  low,  soft,  and 
long;  rentrals  under  the  throat,  narrow,  with 
8  rays;  pectorals  on  short  arms  of  6  carpal 
bones;  ^  branchial  arch  without  gills;  body 
generally  soalelesa;  no  pyloric  cssca;  mr  blad- 
der deeply  forked  anteriorly,  attached  to  the 
vertebree  by  slender  ligaments,  and  mnsffllar 
on  the  sides.  They  hide  in  the  sand  and  mnd 
of  salt  water,  and  occur  in  both  hemispheres, 
preying  on  fish.  There  are  more  than  a  doz«i 
species,  of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  the 
ffunting  twd  fiah  (R  grunniem,  Blochl  found 
m  1^  seas  of  the  East  Lidies;  tiie  akin  is  naked, 
smooth,  soft  and  qwngy;  the  head  and  Jaws 
with  nnmerous  cutaneous  appendages ;  the  col- 
or ia  brownish  above,  marbled  with  darker,  be- 
low white,  fins  white  with  brown  bands;  it  ia 
8  to  IS  inches  long,  and  is  s^d  to  be  eaten  at 
Bombay;  it  received  its  specific  name  from  its 
making  a  gmnting  noise  like  a  pig,  from  the 
expulsion  of  air*by  the  muscular  air  bladder 
through  the  mouth. — Tbe  common  American 
toad  fish      tiitt,  De  Kay)  is  mooh  like  the 
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Eut  Indian,  with  half  a  dozen  more  in  the 
2d  dorsal  and  anal,  Btronger  teeth,  more  prom- 
inent dorsal  spines,  and  rather  darker  colors ; 
it  is  8  inches  to  a  foot  long,  of  a  light  brown 
eolor,  marbled  with  black,  and  the  fins  with 
blaoklinea;  tite  body  is  covered  with  a  cocoas 
visdd  secretion ;  the  month  verj  large,  and  the 
ohin  and  cheeks  with  nnmeroos  fleuy  appen- 
dages. It  is  fonnd  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Hune  to  the  gnlf  of  Mexioo  and  the  West  In- 
dies, on  the  Hew  England  coast  nsnallj  in  ponds 
and  lagoons  oeimected  with  the  sea,  in  muddy 
shoal  water,  or  under  eel  ^grass  and  stones ;  it 
is  sometimes  taken  in  winter  by  the  fishermen 
qiearing  eels  throagh  the  ice ;  where  it  is  abnn- 
dant,  as  in  some  places  along  the  New  Jersey 
Qoast,  it  is  a  great  peat  from  its  taking  the  bdt 
faitended  fur  more  valuable  fish ;  it  lives  a  con- 
siderable time  out  of  the  wator.  It  is  fond  of 
larking  in  hc^  in  the  sand,  watching  for  prey 
like  a  dog  in  a  kennelj  and  snapping  at  any  un- 
wary fish  coming  withm  reach  of  its  wide  jaws ; 
in  the  summer  it  may  be  seen  gaardiag  its  eggs 
or  young,  the  latter  being  fonnd  adhering  to 
the  under  aurfiu»  of  stones  by  a  disk  at  the  end 

the  yolk  sao,  and  afterward  by  the  ventral 
fins.  "Die  disgnstiDg  appearance  of  this  fish, 
its  slimy  body,  goggle  eyes,  and  immense 
mouth,  have  generally  prevented  the  nse  of  its 
flesh  as  food,  though  it  is  said  to  be  delicate, 
palatable,  and  wholesome ;  it  is  a  savage  biter, 
and  capable  of  indicting  severe  wounds.  The 
specific  name,  which  was  conferred  by  Linnee- 
us,  though  he  referred  the  fish  to  a  wrong  fam- 
ily, is  derived  from  a  character  common  to 
many  other  species,  and  only  observable  in  dead 
and  dried  spedmens;  In  theee  the  bones  of  the 
bpper  snr&ce  of  the  aknil  present  a  transverae 
and  longitudinal  ric^  muted  like  the  letter 
T  (Gr.  tou).  Other  q>ecies  are  foond  in  the 
Indian  and  African  aeas,  and  some  of  laiffee 
idze  and  with  soft  scales  <hl  the  BrarillaD  coast. 

TOBACCO,  the  common  name  of  several 
spedes  of  plants  of  the  geuns  nwtiana,  nat- 
ural order  aolanacem,  and  also  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  plants.  The  order  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  genera  belonging  to  it  of  plants  pos* 
sessing  powerfal  narcotic  poisonous  properties, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  usefhl  edible  plants. 
Of  The  former  kind  may  be  named  the  bella- 
donna or  deadly  nightdiade,  the  stramoniom 
or  thorn  apple,  the  hyoscyamns  or  henbane^ 
Ae. ;  and  of  the  utter  the  tomato  and  the  potato, 
wUch  last  idso  affca^  the  poisonous  substance 
solanine.  The  name  tobaeco  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Indian  tabaeot,  given  by 
the  Caribs  to  the  pipe  in  which  they  smoked 
the  plant.  Others  derive  it  from  Tabasco,  a 
province  of  Uexico ;  others  from  the  island  of 
Tobago,  one  of  the  Caribbees ;  and  others  from 
Tobasco  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  derived  from  that  of  the  French 
ambassador  to  Portugal,  Jean  Nioot,  who 
brought  some  tobacco  in  1660  from  Usbon  to 
France.  Several  species  of  the  plant  are  recog- 
nized by  botanists,  but  most  of  the  tobaoco  of 


commerce  is  obtained  from  the  rUeoUana  ta- 
fiaeum,  the  common  Virginia  or  sweet-scented 
tobacco.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  growing  8  to 
7  or  8  feet  high,  with  an  erect,  round,  hairy, 
visdd  stAm,  and  a  large  fibrons  root  It  bears 
numerous  very  large  leaves  ct  a  pale  green 
color,  sesdle,  ovate  lanceolate  and  pcdoted  la 
form,  which  come  out  altematdy  frinn  S  to  S 
inches  apart  Those  near  the  bottom  are  some- 
times 2  feet  feng  and  6  inches  broad.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loose  panicles  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  stalks,  and  the  calyx  is  bell-shaped, 
and  divided  at  its  summit  into  6  pointed  seg- 
ments. The  tnbe  of  the  corolla  elands  at  Uie 
top  into  an  oblong  cup  temunating  m  a  6-Iobed, 
plaited,  rose-colored  border.  I^e  pistil  con- 
sists of  an  oval  germ,  a  slender  style  longer 
than  the  stamens,  and  a  cleft  stigma.  ^Die 
flowers  are  succeeded  hj  capsules  of  2  cells 
opening  at  the  summit  and  eontdning  numer- 
ous kicme^-ahaped  seeds.  The  i^t  was  un- 
known to  tiie  Europeans  until  the  disoorefr 
of  the  American  continent,  when  It  was  tnt 
noticed  ^  sdlors  sent  ashore  by  Cdumbus  in 
Cuba.  They  found  to  their  astonishment  the 
natives  puffing  smoke  from  their  months  and 
noses,  which  they  afterward  learned  was  de- 
rived from  the  combustion  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  this  plant.  The  smoke  was  inhaled  through  a 
hollow  cane,  one  end  of  which  was  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  or  in  case  of  the  cane  being 
forked,  the  forked  ends  were  inserted  in  the 
nostrils,  and  the  other  was  applied  to  the  burn- 
ing leaves.  As  other  portions  of  America  were 
discovered,  tobacco  was  very  generally  met 
with,  and  aroears  to  have  hem  used  in  various 
wi^  by  all  the  bibes  feom  the  K.  W.  oosst  to 
Patagonia.  Garcilasso  speaks  of  the  andcnt 
Peruvians  as  xuAng  it  only  for  medidnal  pur* 
poses  in  the  form  ^  snuff.  The  Aztecs  in  Mex- 
ico, according  to  Bemal  Diaz,  used  pipes  of  a 
varnished  and  richly  gilt  wood,  and  minted 
with  the  Intoxicating  tobacco  the  liquidumW 
and  various  aromatic  herbs.  They  are  alao 
spoken  of  by  Sahagnn  in  his  *'  Bistory  of  Kew 
Spain"  as  using  the  leaves  rolled  into  dgars, 
which  they  ignited  and  smoked  in  tubes  of 
tortoise  shell  or  silver.  The  use  of  the  pulver- 
ized dried  leaf  or  snuff  was  noticed  by  Roman 
Fane,  a  friar  who  accompanied  Columbus  on 
his  second  voyage.  Th^natives,  he  found,  took 
it  as  a  purgative  medidn^  snaflwg  it  np  thronrii 
hollow  canes.  Thus  all  the  modes  in  which  the 
plant  ia  now  used  u>pear  to  have  been  in  com- 
mon practice  with  tne  andent  American  raoea. 
Its  use  is  traced  back  to  still  more  ronote  peri- 
ods  in  the  pipes  found  in  the  ancient  mounda 
and  other  monuments  of  unknown  races,  that 
inhabited  this  contineot  before  the  Indian 
tribes.  (See  Pips,  Tobjloco.)  The  history  and 
uses  of  the  plant  are  fbrther  noticed  in  the  ar- 
ticle CiOAK. — Among  the  many  species  and  va- 
rieties of  the  tobacco  plant,  several  are  worthy 
of  special  mention.  The  plant  which  yidds 
the  "large-leaved"  or  "Orinoco  tobaoco"  is 
probably  merdy  a  variety  of  the  If.  tabaeum. 
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thoQ^li  it  has  been  named  by  Killer  N.  latit- 
(itno,  and  by  Sprengel  If.  maerophylla;  the 
large  Harana  oi^rs  are  sappoaea  to  be  made 
of  its  leaves.   The  N.  rtuttca,  or  "  oommon 

ren  tobaooo,"  is  the  spedes  moat  oa^vated 
Eorope  and  aome  parts  ot  Ama  and  Africa, 
where  also  it  grows  mid,  ai^  is  said  to  be  that 
originally  introdaoed  into  Europe  from  Amer* 
ica.  It  fnraishes  the  tobaoco  of  Salonica,  and 
the  Tarlcish  tobacco  grown  on  the  ooasta 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  so  highly  Tal- 
lied in  India.  In  England  it  is  onltivated  in 
gardens,  and  is  nsed  by  gardeners  to  destroy 
iaseotd.  Its  leaves  are  petiolate,  ovate,  and 
quite  entire.  The  celebrated  Shiraz  or  Persian 
tobacco  as  prodaoed  by  the  If.  Persica  (Lindl.). 
The  small  Havana  cigars  are  said  to  be  made 
of  the  leaves  of  2f.  repanda  (Willd.).  The  JT. 
fnietioom  is  anpposea  to  be  a  native  of  Ohina, 
and  to  have  been  otdtivated  there  in  andent 
times.  The  K.  quadrUxdoU  (Farsh)  affords 
tobaceo  of  ezcdlent  quality  to  the  Indiana  <^ 
the  IGssoori  and  Oomberlfuid  rivers;  the  dried 
flowers  are  preferred  to  the  leaves.  The  N". 
nana  and  tiie  muUimlvia  are  also  plants  of 
the  extreme  western  territories.  The  calyx  of 
the  latter,  which  is  very  fetid,  is  preferred  to 
any  other  part. — ^The  varieties  of  tobaoco 
known  in  commerce  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  the  districts  where  they  are  prodaoed. 
The  principal  varieties  of  the  United  States 
are  the  Virginia,  Kentnoky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio.  The  first  is  the  strongest  kind  of 
tobaoco,  its  leaves  of  a  deep  brown  and  tough, 
and  is  better  adapted  for  chewing,  for  snol^ 
and  for  smoking  in  pipes,  than  for  cigars.  The 
ottier  TOiieties  are  generally  of  a  paler  color, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  strength.  The  tobac- 
co raised  in  Oonnaotiobt  and  Massachusetts  is 
alluded  to  in  the  article  Cigar,  as  used  for  the 
outer  covering  of  cigars,  and  the.  same  article 
names  -the  varieties  best  adapted  for  these. 
The  Levant  tobaoeos  are  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
highly  valued.  The  Turkish  variety,  of  which 
the  Latakia  is  most  celebrated,  is  exported  in 
broad  and  separate  leavea  of  a  bright  yellow 
color.  Manila  tobacco,  grown  in  Luzon,  is 
dark-colored,  and  Is  largely  used  iu  the  manu- 
fiujtnre  of  cheroots,  as  cigars  are  termed  in  the 
East. — Of  the  uialyses  that  have  been  made 
of  tobacco,  the  followmg  are  the  most  impor- 
tant The  first  by  Vauquelin  is  given  in  the 
AtmoXm  de  «Almi^  toL  IxxL  p.  189,  and  presents 
the  fo&owmg  ingredients:  an  acrid  volatile 
principle  (nic<^e) ;  albumen ;  red  matter,  sol- 
nUe  in  alcohol  and  water ;  acetic  acid ;  super- 
malate  of  lime:  chlorophyl ;  nitrate  of  potash 
and  chloride  of  potassium ;  sal  ammoniac ;  and 
water.  The  next  is  the  analysis  of  the  tobacco 
leaf  by  Dr.  Oonwell,  of  Philadelphia,  given  in 
the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xvii. 
p.  869 :  gnm ;  mucilage,  solnble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol ;  tannin ;  gallic  acid ;  chlorophyl ; 
green  pulverulent  matter,  soluble  in  boiling 
water ;  yellow  oil  baring  the  odor,  taste,  and 
poistmons  properties  of  tobacoo;  pale  yellow 


resin  (lai^e  quantity) ;  nicotine ;  a  substance 
analogous  to  morphia ;  an  orange-red  coloring 
matter ;  and  niootianine.  The  German  chem- 
ists Posselt  and  Beinmann  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing results,  quoted  by  Berzdius  in  hJa 
TraiUdt  ehimie,  and  by  Gmelln  in  his  ffand- 
hi£h  der  Chemie,  voL  iL  p.  1808 : 

HlcoUne   0.0« 

CoBoreto  roUttlo  oU   0.010 

Bitter  extrftctlTS   3.8TS 

Gnm  with  nuUta  iltlbM   1.740 

CUoropbj^l   O.SST 

AlbnnwD  and  gtatfln   IMS 

HaUcacld   aslO 

ligalnA  mud  « trace  of  itarch   4.060 

Baits  (Bolpbirfe,  nitrate,  and  malata  of  potUh,  ddo- 
rlao  of  potwlam,  phosphate  and  malata  orltmr, 

and  malate  (rfammoDla)   0.T84 

Bili«a   aOBS 

Water   8SL98II 

Total  m.eu 

The  active  principles  of  the  plant  reside  in  the 
alkaloid  nicotine  or  niootia,  imd  the  niootianine. 
The  former  was  first  aeparated  in  a  pure  stAe 
by  Messrs.  H^my  and  Boutron,  that  obtained 
by  the  other  chendsts  being  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  alkaline  principle  in  connection  with 
ammonia.   (See  Niqotia.)   The  strongest  Vir^ 

r'nia  and  Kentucky  tobaccos  contain  from  6  to 
per  cent  of  it,  while  some  of  the  milder  kinds 
nsed  for  Mgars  contfiin  only  about  3  per  cent 
Kicotianiue  is  the  concrete  volatile  oil  of  to- 
baoco, or  tobacco  camphor,  obtained  by  distil- 
lation. Six  pounds  of  the  leavea  yield  only 
about  11  grains  of  the  olL  It  is  a  fatty  sub- 
stance, having  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  and 
a  bitter  taste.  It  is  volatilized  by  heat,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  disscdves 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  solntion  of  potash.  An 
empyreumatio  <^  obtained  when  the  distilla- 
tion is  oonduoted  at  a  temperature  above  SIS* 
oontfuns  nicotia,  and  is  a  most  virulent  poison. 
It  la  of  a  dark  brown  color,  an  acrid  taste,  and 
a  smell  like  that  of  old  tobacco  pipes.  This  oil, 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  fox- 
glove, has  been  detected  in  tobaoco  smoke  to-> 
gether  with  nicotianme,  nicotia,  salts  of  ammo- 
nia, and  other  volatUe  products.  The  ash  of 
tobacco  leaves  amounts  to  about  |  to  ^  of  the 
entire  weight,  and  consbts  chiefly  of  carbon- 
ates of  lime  and  magnesia,  chloride  of  ^tassinm, 
and  sulphate  of  potash. — The  medicinal  effects 
of  tobacco  upon  the  system  are  very  marked, 
whether  it  is  taken  internally  or  ^plied  exter- 
nally. '  Ja  small  goantities,  taken  by  either  of 
the  methods  in  which  it  ia  commonly  used,  as 
8m(^dng,  chewing,  or  snuffing  the  pulverized 
dry  leu,  it  acts  as  a  sedative  narcotic,  calm- 
ing mental  and  bodily  restlessness,  and  produ- 
cing a  state  of  languor  or  repose  most  agneable 
to  those  accustomed  to  its  use.  In  larger  quan- 
tities, or  with  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  it 
causes  giddiness,  falntness,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  purging,  with  great  debility.  As  the  nau- 
sea continues  with  severe  retching,  the  sidn 
becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  muscles  relaxed, 
the  pulse  feeble,  and  fainting  and  sometimes 
convulsions  ensue,  terminating  in  death.  Its 
power  of  cauring  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
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srst«m  is  greater  than  that  of  digitalis,  and  hat 
been  taken  adrantage  of  in  aoivioal  treatment, 
as  by  Dr.  PhTsick  in  a  case  of  obstinate  »na 
long  oontinoed  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  the  de< 
sired  effect  being  prodaoed  bj  smoking,  to 
which  the  patient  was  nnaociutomed.  It  is  also 
i^Ued  in  the  form  of  infli^ns  and  oataplaims 
to  reliere  Tarions  spaamodio  affections,  and  Ita 
use  generalljr  in  medidne  Is  !n  external  apidi- 
eationa,  the  nansea  it  oocanons  almost  wholly 
preventing  ita  exhibition  intemallj.  It  is  re- 
commended in  articular  goat,  rheomatism,  and 
nenral^;  and  the  toothache  is  often  rdieved 
hj  smoking  a  dgar.  In  Tarioos  cataneons  af< 
fections,  as  tinea  capitis,  psora,  &o.,  it  has  proT- 
ed  faigUj  benefitnal.  The  application  of  the 
inAudon,  or  even  of  the  leaves,  or  of  powdered 
tobacco,  to  surfaces  deprived  of  the  cnticle,  is 
not  withoQt  dangw,  and  has  sometimes  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  effects;  these  have  even  fol- 
loVed  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke.  The  pow- 
erfollj  nanseating  effects  of  tobacco  suggest  its 
Bse  as  an  emetic ;  it  is  however  rarely  resorted 
to  fbr  this  porpose,  thoag^  in  vxtnoM  oases,  as 
of  sndden  pt^ning,  it  nught  he  found  aervioe- 
able^  vhere  no  ouer  emetio  is  at  hud.  En* 
tirelr  different  oidniona  have  been  entertained 
by  the  most  req>ectable  medical  anthc^ties  as 
to  the  effects  of  tobacco  npon  the  system, 
whether  beneficial  or  hnrtfhl,  as  it  is  common- 
ly used ;  and  ever  since  the  early  introduction 
of  tobacco  many  have  earnestly  condemned  It 
for  its  supposed  nniversally  iqjnrions  qaalities. 
Its  use  nevertheless  has  been  oonstantiy  in- 
oreadng,  and  moltitudes  among  all  nations  de- 
pend npon  it  duly,  soffering  extremely  if  de- 
prived of  it  for  a  time.  Ita  universal  distribn- 
tion  thron^ont  almost  all  climates  and  conn- 
triee,  t^en  in  oomiection  with  the  strong 
passion  soon  acquired  for  its  nse,  would  seem 
to  imi^  that  the  plant  exercises  some  impor- 
tant uflnenoe  npon  the  human  i^stem;  stib  it 
is  not  apparent  what  benefit  la  conferred  npon 

Senerationa  of  recmt  times,  which  those  were 
eprived  of  that  were  ignorant  of  its  use.  It 
does  not  appear  to  afifeot  in  any  way  the  dara- 
tion  of  hnman  life,  except  oooadonally  when 
naed  to  great  excess.  To  some  persona  the 
nse  of  tobacco  is  repugnant,  and  by  snch  it  is 
naturally  condemned  and  avoided. — Tobacco  is 
snooessfblly  cnltivated  throaghoot  a  wide  range 
latitade.  Excellent  varieties  are  produced 
m.  the  equatorial  regions,  and  in  the  United 
States  its  limits  are  not  quite  reached  at  the 
borders  of  Canada;  in  all  the  states  it  is  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  In  England,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  there 
ii  no  oaastion  but  it  would  be  an  impotant 
orop,  if  it  were  not  for  the  severe  restriotiona 
imposed  upon  its  growth  for  mann&ctoring 
porposes.  It  has  been  even  raised  in  Scotland 
dnrmg  the  interruptions  byforeign  wars  of  the 
trade  with  the  colonies.  The  plant  requires  a 
deep,  rich,  melloTf  soil  or  sandy  loam,  and 
thrives  best  on  the  south  side  of  gentie  uopes 
and  plaoea  protected  by  woods  or  shrubbery. 


Aooording  to  the  best  practice  in  the  middle 
states,  the  seed,  amoontlng  to  a  gill  for  every 
10  square  yards,  is  mixed  with  about  a  quart 
of  plaster  or  sifted  ashes  and  sown  regularly  in 
well  prepared  beds.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
winter,  but  the  best  time  is  m>m  the  10th  to 
the  SOth  of  March.  The  neatest  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  gcowth  w  weeds,  and  to  root 
thran  out  by  hand  while  the  plants  we  young. 
It  is  reconunended,  every  wom  after  ^e  planto 
are  up,  to  scatter  over  them  broadcast  a  com- 
post of  ashes,  plaster^  soot,  salt,  and  pulverlMd 
sulphur,  wiu  the  view  of  invigorating  them 
and  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fiy.  In  April, 
when  the  plants  are  of  good  size  for  transplant- 
in|[,  they  are  removed  to  other  beds  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  marked  off  by  a  small 
plough  in  ftirrows  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  at  distances  of  3|  to  8  feet  apart,  hi 
each  of  these  the  workman  makes  a  bole  with 
a  finger  of  the  ri^t  band,  and  introduces  the 
root  of  one  of  the  plants.  In  8  or  4  days  the 
surface  is  lightly  hoed,  the  weeds  removM,  and 
a  littie  pl^er  and  ashes  is  added  to  each  plant ; 
and  in  a  week  afterward  a  amall  plough  u  run 
twice  through  the  rows.  After  thla  the  "  to* 
baoco  ooltintor"  or  riiovel  la  mn  &rou^ 
onoe  in  a  week  or  10  days  to  keep  the  ground 
open  and  free  fVom  weeds;  and  when  the  plants 
are  too  large  for  this  process,  the  ground  la 
once  well  hoed  over  and  levelled.  As  soon  as 
the  blossoms  are  fairly  formed,  the  tops  are 
out  off  down  to  the  leaves  that  are  6  inches 
long,  or  still  lower  if  the  season  is  late.  A 
DTunber  of  the  best'  plants  should  be  reserved 
for  seed,  100  bdng  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  40,- 
000  lbs.  In  two  weeks  after  "toppmg"  the 
plants  are  fit  for  catting,  tiiough  they  may 
stand  longer  without  injury.  Until  the  leaves 
are  cut  and  boosed,  the  crop  still  requires  great 
care  to  protect  it  mm  ftoat,  to  remove  suckers 
that  sprout  from  the  base  of  each  leal^'and  to 
destroy  worms  which  wonid  othwwise  devour 
the  plants.  The  bottom  or  "ground  leaves** 
are  cut  off  and  taken  in  before  they  become  dry. 
The  killing  of  the  worms  is  a  work  of  great 
labor,  it  being  neoessary  to  examine  each  plant, 
goi^  over  the  whole  field  as  fkr  as  practicable 
every  morning  and  evening  in  order  to  break 
the  eggs  and  kill  such  worms  as  may  be  found. 
A  prenons  brood  or  "gtut"  of  worms  appears 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  to  destroy 
these  fiocks  of  turkeys  are  let  into  the  field, 
which  devour  the  worms  with  great  avidity, 
and  kill  many  more  than  they  can  eat,  seem- 
ingly eqjoying  the  sport  When  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  turn  yellow,  the  stalks  are  cut  off  dose 
to  the  grotmd,  where  they  are  left  for  a  abort 
time  to  ^  fiiU"  or  wither  before  they  are  taken  to 
the  tobaooo  house.  Here  they  are  hong  upon 
pegs  or  spears  run  throogh  the  stalks  and  left 
to  dry.  Sometimes  the  stalks  are  split  with  « 
knife  from  the  top  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  bottom  before  they  are  out  down  for  hous- 
ing, when  they  are  hung  upon  sticks  which  are 
su^ended  upon  the  Joists  at  the  tobacco  house 
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19  or  IS  inohM  apart.  After  the  leaves  have 
tnraed  yellow,  the  dryiog  is  aometimes  hasten- 
ed by  fires  npon  the  floor  of  the  hoose ;  but 
the  process  is  better  effected  by  the  admission 
of  plenty  of  air  in  dry  weather  in  roomy  houses 
provided  with  windows  snd  doors,  hy  the  dos- 
mg  of  which  rain  and  dampness  are  ezcladed. 
When  the  tobacco  is  well  dried  and  cnred,  the 
leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk  in  mild  damp 
Teather,  the  leafstallcs  then  becoming  soft  and 
pliant.  The  stripping,  when  systematically 
perfbrme^  employs  several  persona  oalled 
"  onllers"  m  saooeasion.  The  first  polls  off 
ddbctive  bottom  and  worm-eaten  leaves,  and 
throws  the  plant  to  the  next,  who  strips  off  aU 
the  bright  leaves,  and  passes  it  to  the  third, 
who  removes  the  rest,  which  are  known  as  the 
"dull"  leaves;  and  each  as  he  aoonmalates 
leaves  enongh  ties  them  in  bandies  of  |  or  j-  of 
a  poond  in  each,  nang  one  of  the  leaves  as  a 
wrapping  for  each  btmdle,  and  tucldag  the  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  bnndle  in  order  to  confine 
it.  Thenextoperatioa  is  what  is.oalled  "balk- 
ing" the  tobacco,  which  is  the  final  drying  ap- 
plied to  each  of  the  sorted  kinds  separately. 
The  bandies  are  hud  np  in  piles,  generally  be- 
tween two  logs  laid  parallel  to  eoioh  other  and 
abont  80  inches  apart,  the  space  between  being 
filled  with  sticks  to  keep  the  bundles  from  the 
dampness  the  groond.  Upon  these  the  bun- 
dles are  smoothly  laid  with  care  crosswise,  the 
bats  oatside  and  the  tops  h4>pmg  over  eaeh 
other  in  the  middle.  When  rused  to  a  con- 
venient height,  the  bulk  is  covered  with  a  few 
sticks  to  keep  it  in  place.  If  found  to  heat 
from  iacipient  fermentation,  the  bandies  are  to 
be  taken  down  and  laid  agun  more  loosely 
than  before ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  hang 
them  np  in  the  hoase  to  become  properly  dried 
or  *' conditioned"  for 'packing.  When  so  dry 
that  the  bundles  crack  under  pressore,  adven- 
ts mnst  be  taken  of  the  first  damp  weather, 
when  the  leaves  become  somewhat  pli^le,  to 
jlO»  them  dosely  in  laiger  and  hiffiet  biuks 
under  oondderable  pressure,  in  whtdi  condi- 
tion they  m^  safely  rem^  for  any  time  be- 
fore packing  in  hogsheads.  The  legal  dimen- 
rions  of  the  tobacco  hogshead  in  Maryland  are 
40  inches  across  the  head  and  63  inches  deep, 
and^the  ^tacity  is  800  lbs. ;  that  of  the  hogs- 
head of  Yirginia,  Uissouri,  and  Kentucky  is 
X,aOO  lbs.,  and  of  Ohio  760  lbs.  The  bundles 
are  laid  in  uniformly  in  "  oonrses"  or  layers, 
and  are  closely  packed  down  by  a  man  inside, 
who  presses  them  with  his  knees  and  occasion- 
ally stamps  upon  them,  with  caution  however 
not  to  break  the  bundles,  Uechanical  power 
is  also  applied  at  intervals,  and  continued  sev- 
eral hours  at  a  time,  to  compress  the  tobacco 
in  the  hogsheads.  Th^  filling  of  these  com- 
pletes the  preparation  of  the  leaf  tobacco  for 
the  market  The  production  to  the  acre  is 
usually  from  600  to  700  lbs.  According  to  the 
IT.  S.  censns  returns  for  1850,  the  product  in 
Tl^nia  avu-airad  in  that  year  680  Ibs}  In 
Haryland,  660  lbs. ;  ia  Kentuckyj  576  lbs. ;  in 


Ohio,  780  lbs. ;  In  Tennessee,  760  lbs. ;  in  IDa- 
souri,  776  IIm.  The  total  number  of  acres  ia 
cultivation  throughoat  the  country  was  400,- 
000,  which  at  an  average  of  600  lbs.  to  the 
acre  would  produce  240,000,000  lbs.  The 
gross  value  of  the  product  for  that  year  was 
estimated  at  $18,982,686. — The  tobacco  packed 
in  hogsheads  is  ready  for  transportation  either 
to  Europe  or  to  the  factories  in  the  states  in 
which  it  is  converted  into  cigars,  or  into  the 
forms  of  cut  and  roll  tobacco  for  chewing  and 
BDoking  in  pipes,  or  into  snuff.  Of  tlM  Euro- 
pean oonaumimon  of  tobacco  it  ia  estimated 
that  about  |  are  fnmidied  by  the  United 
States;  and  of  that  consumed  in  fVance  from 
f  to  )  are  from  this  country.  This  product  ia 
m  request  for  chewing  tobacoo  and  snuf^ 
while  the  milder  sorts  obtained  from  Ooha 
and  from  the  interior  countries  of  Europe  axt 
preferred  for  smoking.  In  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  the  mantrfacture  of  tobacco  is 
a  very  important  business.  In  France  the 
manufecture  employs  abont  16,000  persons, 
who  produce  annually  about  60,000,000  lbs.  of 
mani^fkotnred  articles  of  tobacoo.  The  net 
profit  realized  by  the  state  amounted  in  I860 
to  176,762,641  flwios.  In  Holland  the  first 
class  factories,  of  which  the  laiger  number  are 
at  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam,  are  uud  to  em- 
ploy above  a  million  of  persons,  the  principal 
market  for  the  products  being  in  Oermany, 
Large  amounts  are  exported  to  Oreat  Britain, 
notwithstanding  the  article  is  snbject  to  a  du^ 
of  72  ots.  per  lb.  and  6  per  cent,  additionfu, 
and  there  also  gives  employment  to  great  num- 
bers of  operatives.  Omy  18  ports  in  England, 
8  in  Scotland,  and  10  in  Ireland  are  allowed 
to  receive  tobacco,  and  it  must  be  brought 
by  vessels  of  at  least  120  tons.  The  casks  as 
they  ar&reoeived  are  conveyed  to  the  bonding 
warehouses,  where  every  one  is  opened  and  ifas 
contents  are  examined.  By  taking  out  the  head 
and  looseoing  some  of  the  staves,  the  whole 
bedhead  is  removed  from  the  tobacco,  and 
any  ii^nred  portionB  are  cut  aw^  by  a  power- 
ftil  instrument,  and  the  rwnainder  ia  wdgh- 
ed  and  r^>acked.  The  duty  is  levied  fflily  aa 
this  portion,  and  the  damaged  ia  immedii^j 
consamed  in  a  faroaoe  on  the  premises.  Taken 
to  the  fectory,  the  bundles  are  dog  out  in 
masses  with  iron  instruments,  and  being  moist- 
ened with  water  (to  which  the  French  add 
its  weight  of  sea  salt,  first  dissolved  in  licorice 
juice  in  which  a  few  figs  have  been  boiled,  to- 
gether with  bruised  anise  seeds,  &o.),  the  bun- 
dles are  easily  separated  from  each  other,  and 
also  the  leaves.  If  the  stalks  have  not  been 
previously  removed,  this  is  now  done  by  wo- 
men or  boys,  who  fold  the  leaf  along  the  mid- 
dle and  strip  out  the  midrib  by  a  small  instm- 
ment.  The  leaves  may  then  be  sorted  accord- 
ing to  I3ieir  different  qnatitaes,  the  aame  plant 
affording  leaves  of  different  colors  and  fiavors ; 
and  it  is  only  by  attention  to  this  that  certain 
mannfiuturws  retain  the  reputation  they  have 
acquired  fiv  their  peculiar  products.  To  form 
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ont  tobacco,  the  leaves  are  made  up  into  lai^ 
cakes,  which  are  cut  into  shredfi  or  filaments 
the  acUon  of  maohineB  similar  in  principle 
to  straw-cutters,  and  worked  sometmies  bj 
horse  power  and  sometimes  bjr  steam.  The 
nuohinM  ean  be  r^nlated  to  make  finer  or 
eoftrserfilunenta  as  ^wred.  In  this  oondition 
the  tobacco  is  readj  to  be  converted  into  the 
rarions  forms  for  chewing  or  smoking  pnr- 
poses.  The  dark-colored  leaves,  made  stiU 
darker  hj  the  liquoring  process,  produce  the 
coarse  variety  called  shag,  and  the  better  sorts 
are  converted  by  spinning  processes  into  cords 
varionslj  folded  or  twisted,  and  distioguished 
by  different  names.  The  term  *' negro  head" 
is  applied  to  coarse  rolls  of  this  tobaoco  weigh- 
ing 6  or  8  lbs.  each.  The  variety  known  as 
"pigtail"  is  also  a  spun  tobaoco,  the  cord  be- 
ing but  little  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  and  the 
leaves  being  flavored  previoos  to  spinning  by 
the  application  of  a  certain  sance  or  sweet  sa* 
line  uqnor.  which  gives  to  them  a  pecnliar 
wAm  and  flavor.  This  varietj  is  (rften  covered 
with  what  are  called  robes,  made  of  the  largest 
and  atroi^t  leaves  after  the  removal  of  the 
midrib.  In  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of 
tobacco,  intended  chiefly  for  home  consmnp-, 
tion,  after  being  out  up,  is  made  into  flat  cakes, 
which  are  moistened  with  molasses  and  power- 
fiiUy  compressed.  These  cakes  are  about  6 
inches  long  and  li  wide,  and  when  cloaely 
packed  in  the  strong  oak  boxes  in  which  they 
are  sent  to  market,  they  adhere  together,  form- 
ing a  compact  mass,  from  which  the  cakes  are 
torn  out  only  by  the  application  of  consider- 
able force.  This,  known  as  plug  or  Oavendish 
tobaoco,  is  in  common  nse  for  chewing,  and  is 
smoked  in  pipes  by  those  who  are  fond  <ii  to- 
bacco 0^  the  sbongeit  flavor.— The  leaf  stalka 
aeparated  in  the  first  mannCBotiiring  operati«i 
are  preserved  to  be  convoted  into  exmtt,  and 
are  naed  dther  done  or  mixed  with  leaves. 
Some  kinds  cf  mvff  are  also  made  wholly  from 
the  leaves;  and  many  varieties  are  formed 
from  ftanciftal  mixtures  of  tobaccos  of  diflerent 
oonotries,  with  the  addition  of  leaves  of  other 
plants,  as  of  the  rose,  t<^ther  with  other  in- 
gredients, as  rosewood  dwt,  common  salt,  and 
various  drugs.  The  tobaoco  is  well  dried  pre- 
vious to  grinding,  and  this  is  sometimes  carried 
so  for  as  to  give  to  the  snuff  the  peculiar 
scorched  flavor  of  the  *' high-dried"  snn& 
The  grinding  is  effected  in  mills  of  different 
aorta,  one  kud  of  which,  much  used  for  this 
and  similar  operations,  is  a  form  of  the  Ohiliaa 
null,  described  mder  that  title;  small  mor- 
tars are  also  used,  the  pestles  of  which  are 
kept  rdling  round  by  machinery.  The  subse- 
qoait  dfUng  is  also  efii^oted  by  machinery. 
Snuff  is  mndi  more  lai^ely  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  t^e  Unued  States;  but  in  the 
former  country  its  use  has  considerably  fallen 
off  of  late  years,  while  that  of  cigars  and  of 
ahag  or  cut  tobacco  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  jMiu^U  snuff  fiactories  are  in  London, 
Idvopool,  Bristcdf  and  Leeds  in  England ;  Glaa- 


gow  and  Edinburgh  in  Scotland;  and  Dablin 
and  Cork  in  Ireland.  The  last  prodaoa  the 
high-dried  snuff,  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  rappee  snuff  is  pre- 
ferred, the  so  called  Sootdi  snuff  being  meabj 
vmnen  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes.— Next  to 
the  United  States  the  prim^iMd  tobsoco-pro- 
dudng  countries  of  the  world  we  seme  of^ the 
West  India  islands  and  <tf  the  states  of  (Wnl 
and  South  America,  aa  Ouba,  Hayti,  Bnal, 
Peru,  Ac. ;  in  the  East  Indies,  UgaSt,  3m, 
China,  Ac.  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  TuAejiGreeee, 
Hungary,  the  southern  part  of  Bnsria,  Edhud, 
Belgium,  all  the  states  of  Germany,  matj  ot 
the  departments  of  France,  Algeria,  Coniei, 
and  upper  Savoy,  are  all  somewhat  noted  fat 
the  culture  of  the  plant  The  total  prodnoticD 
of  the  world  has  been  estimated  as  follows 
Asia,  899,900,000  lbs.;  Europe,  S81,844,S00 
America,  248,280,600;  Africa,  24,300,000, 
Australia,  714,000;  making  in  all  995,089,000 
lbs.  The  product  and  importations  from  the 
United  States  of  scone  of  the  European  coiut- 
triee  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 
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The  French  murafoctnrws  give  the  foUowing 
diaraoters  to  the  tobaccos  they  emfdoy:  the 
Virginian,  strong,  very  aromatic,  and  much 
esteemed  for  snuff;  the  Kentucky,  strong, 
large-leaved,  very  choice ;  the  Maryland,  li^i, 
odoriferona,  laige-leavec^  used  ezclufdvely  for 
smoking  in  pipes ;  the  Havana,  unequalled  for 
cigars;  the  Java,  used  for  the  same  pnipose, 
its  odor  like  that  of  pepper;  other  tobaccos 
fh>m  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America,  nsed  for  cheap  cigars.  The  tobacctn 
from  the  Levant  are  little  esteemed.  The  n<A- 
land  product  has  much  strength,  and  is  excel- 
lent for  snuff  mixed  with  weaker  sorts.  Tlu 
Hungarian  varieties  are  used  for  -dgais  uA 
anu^ng  tobaccos.  Some  of  the  Fr«ioh  de- 
partments {H^noe  tobacco  naed  ezdudvdy 
for  cigars,  and  other  varieties  used  <Hi]y  fiv 
pipes.  Some  of  the  Algerian  tobacco  raiitA 
by  the  Arabs  is  equal  to  any  obtained  in  Axatr- 
ica,  bat  a  ]ar|:e  portiop  of  the  product  from 
that  country  is  of  inferior  quality. — ^Tobaoco 
Tbadb.  Tobacco,  being  an  article  of  very  gen- 
eral consumption,  and  yet  not  a  neoessi^i  !»> 
been  selected  by  many  of  the  European  govern- 
ments as  a  peculiarly  appn^riate  commodity 
aa  which  to  raise  a  revenne.   Some  d  thwe 
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gOTemments,  as  France,  Spain,  Poitngal,  Sai^ 
dUiia,  and  Aoatris,  make  it  s  monopoly,  either 
wholly  managing  its  mannfaotare  and  sale,  or 
blowing  iodiTidaals  to  import  and  sell  under 
heavy  imposts  and  restrictions.  In  England 
the  oaatoms  doty  oa  all  raw  tobaooo  is  St.  (73 
ots.)  per  lb.  and  S  per  cent,  extra,  making  8«. 
l|d  or  7S  ets.  On  snnff  the  dnty  is  e*.  8fl. 
per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  manofactured  tobaooo 
9i;  itd.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  tax, 
whiiut  on  the  raw  tobaooo  amounts  to  8  to  7 
times  the  original  cost  of  the  article,  the  oon- 
samption  -U  so  great,  that  in  the  years  1867, 
1866,  and  1850  the  rerenae  derivea  from  this 
taaroe  amounted  respectively  to  £6,368,481, 
£5,454,314,  and  £5,578,468;  and  the  whole 
■monnt  oonsnmed  in  that  conntry  has  been 
given  at  29,787,661  lbs.  per  annnm.  The  chief 
pm-tion  of  the  oonsumption  is  of  shag  or  com- 
mon roll  tobaooo,  and  the  common  kinds  of 
snuff.  In  one  of  the  principal  London  factories 
the  daily  prodnotion  of  cigars  is  only  about  60 
lb8.,while  that  of  cat  tobacco  is  3,000  lbs.  The 
high  cost  of  tobacco  has  led  in  England  to  ex- 
tensive adulterations  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  leaves  and  other  substances,  the  presence 
of  which  oan  generally  be  detected  by  the  mi- 
croscope. The  following  are  amoiig  the  articles 
most  used  :  leaves  of  the  rhubarb,  dook,  bar- 
dock,  oottafoot,  beech,  plantun,  oak,  and  elm : 
peat  earth,  bran,  saw  dnst,  malt  rootlets,  meal 
of  barley,  oats,  beans  and  peas,  potato  starch, 
and  chicory  leaves  steeped  in  tar  oiL  The  pos- 
session of  any  of  these  or  of  variow  other  sped- 
fied  sabstanoes  by  a  tobaooo  mannfactnrer  ren- 
ders him  liable  to  a  fine  of  £300.  A  work  on 
I'Tobaoco  Sad  its  Adnlterationa"  was  published 
in  London  in  1868,  prepared  by  Henry  P.  Pres- 
cott,  of  the  inland  revenue  depu^ment.  The 
subject  is  also  treated  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his 
"Adulterations  Detected." — ^The  production  of 
tobacco  in  the  serersl  states  and  territories  for 
tiie  years  named  is  ^ven  as  follows  in  the  cen- 
sus returns! 
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The  annual  export  from  the  United  States  has 
been  as  follows  for  the  years  named: 
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The  importations  of  tobacoo  into  the  United 
States  are  chiefiy  from  Cnba,  and  4  of  these 
are  of  cigars,  tJie  value  of  which  is  from 
$8,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually.— Among  Uie 
publications  upon  tobacco,  beside  that  of  Pres- 
Qott  already  referred  to,  may  be  named  tiie 
treatise  by  Joubert,  Ifouveau  mawuel  du  fabric 
oarU  de  taboo  (Paris,  1844);  "The  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Tobacco,"  by  John  Lizors,  professor 
surgery  ^tnbnrgh;  reprinted,  Philaddir 
phia,  1863);  and  "Tobacco,  its  History  and 
Associations,"  by  F.  W.  Fairholt  (London,  1853). 

TOBACCO  PIPE.   See  Pipb. 

TOBA(K),  an  island  of  the  Windward  group 
of  the  British  West  In^es,  the  N.  point  of 
which  is  in  lat.  11°  25'  N.,  long.  60°  82'  W.,  83 
m.  long  by  18  broad;  area,  07  sq.  m.;  pop. 
18,037.  Scarborough,  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  chief  town.  There  are  several 
good  harbors  on  the  N.  side  for  vessels  of  about 
160  tons,  and  a  few  also  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island.  Tobago  is  s  mass  of  rooks  whidi 
rises  almiptbr  on  the  N.  E.  tide  and  descends 
toward  the  8.  W.,  tlie  most  etevated  part  of 
which  is  about  000  feet  above  the  sea.  Thsct 
aro  several  small  valleys,  well  watored  by  nu- 
merous streams.  The  produotions  omdst  oiF 
sugar,  molasses,  and  mm.  Tobago  la  not  sob- 
ject  to  hurricanes.  It  has  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  local  legislature.  It  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1496,  and  was  oeded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain  in  1768. 

TOBIT,  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  canoh,  but  regarded  as  apoo- 
lyphal  by  Jews  and  I^otestants,  It  contains 
the  history  of  a  pious  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  living  in  exile  at  Nineveh.  Being  purveyor 
to  the  court  of  King  Sbalmaneser,  he  became 
wealthy;  bat  under  Sennacherib  he  lost  hispo- 
dtiiHi  and  his  property,  becanse  he  had  boned 
Jews  who  had  betm  executed.  Having  returned 
to  Nineveh  after  the  death  of  8ennacherib| 
he  became  blind ;  but  he  was  cored  by  a  fldi 
whidi  bis  son  Tobias  had  brought  home  from  a 
JooriMor  undertaken  in  company  with  the  angel 
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Baphael.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  trai»> 
Jfltlon  of  Jerome,  which  was  made  from  a 
Ohflldaio  text,  connderably  differ.  The  aathor 
is  BUppoeed  to  have  been  a  Jew  of  Palestiiie, 
but  hia  age  cannot  be  ascertuned.  Among  the 
best  commentarieB  on  tiie  book  are  tboee  of 
FMtzsche  (Leipsio,  1868),  Sengelmann  (Ham- 
burg, 1869),  and  Rensch  (Freibarg,  1867). 

TOBOLSK,  a  goTemmeat  of  Western  Siberia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by  Teni- 
seisk  and  Tomsk,  S.  by  the  Elr^gheez  territory, 
and  W.  by  Archangel,  Perm,  and  Orenburg; 
area,  557^16  aq.m.;  pop.  in  3S6S,  1,017,688. 
The  sea  coast  isindented  oy  aereral  deep  bays, 
and  for  about  260  m.  inland  the  oonntry  is  bar- 
ren and  sterile.  To  Uie  W.  Tobolsk  is  separated 
from  Archangel  by  the  Ural  moontains.  Li  the 
coktre  tbe  government  there  are  forests  of 
great  extent  oontuningmnch  fine  timber,  while 
toward  the  5.  the  landaffords  good  natural  pas- 
tm!tige  and  is  well  snited  for  onlUvation,  bat  is 
Interqiersed  with  sterile  steppee.  The  greater 
part  of  the  government  is  drained  by  the  Obi 
and  its  tributuies,  the  Irtish,  bhim,  Tobol,  and 
others.  There  are  many  ext«uiye  lakes,  in 
which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  fish  are  very  abon- 
dant  Different  kinds  oi  wild  animals  are  no- 
merona,  more  partioolaily  those  yielding  vala- 
aUe  fan,  and  a  large  ptution  of  the  popola- 
timi  are  employed  in  hnnting.  The  inhabuants 
are  a  mixture  (NF  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  TnngUM, 
and  Bossians,  many  of  the  last  named  being  ex- 
iles, or  descended  from  exiles.  The  minenJ 
resonrces  of  the  province  have  been  bnt  par- 
tially developed.  Metals,  glass,  soap,  and  pot- 
ash are  manufactored.  A  large  transit  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  conntries  lying  to  the 
W.,  O^ina,  Bokhara,  and  Tartary.  The  princi- 
pal towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Obdorak,  near 
the  mon^  of  the  Obi,  Petropavlovsk,  on  the 
Ishim,  and  Omsk,  on  the  Irtish,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name. — 
Tobolsk,  the  capital,  is  ^totted  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Irtuh,  at  the  oonflnenoe  of  the 
Tobol,  in  lat  68°  12'  K.,  iaag.  68"  20^  E.;  p<^ 
about  20,000.  Silk  ribbtma,  reindeer  and  other 
akin  dresiMS,  soap,  candles,  and  ghus  are  maan- 
&otared;  and  the  traffic  between  Enropean 
Bnasin  and  China  finds  a  centre  here.  Traders 
from  Europe  arrive  with  their  goods  in  the 
ipring,  and  in  aotumn  their  retoming  boats 
reach  Tobolsk  on  their  way  to  the  W. ;  mer- 
chants from  Tartary  and  Bokhara  arrive  abont 
November  and  return  home  in  q>ring. 

T00ANTIN8,  a  river  of  Braril,  formed  by 
the  Almas  and  Maranhao,  which  rise  in  the 
provinoe  of  Goyar  and  unite  in  lat.  14°  8.,  long. 
49°  16'  W.  After  a  course  of  about  1,000  m., 
in  a  general  northerly  direotini,  it  filla  into 
the  estoary  of  Para,  abont  60  m.  &  W.  frvm 
Vtjn.  The  Araguay,  which  J(Hna  it  abont  lat. 
6*  6.,  la  tiie  most  Important  tributary;  and 
■Ittiongh  it  k)ae«  its  name,  ft  baa  a  longer 
course  to  the  Junction  and  a  greater  volume 
ot  water  than  the  Tooantlns.  The  afflaenta 
next  in  importance  are  the  Paraman,  the  M*- 


noel  Alvea  Stiote«,  the  Great  Somno,  and  the 
Vanoel  Alves  Setjteutriimal,  which  jmn  it  fttaa 
the  E.,  and  the  Tooehunas  and  Teresa,  trook 
the  W.  The  tide  asoends  abont  800  m.,  and  at 
its  mouth  the  Tooantins  is  8  m.  vide. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  Auxn  OHAsua  Hnsx 
OiIbil  db,  a  French  pnbUeist  uhI  statesman, 
bom  in  Paris,  July  29, 160S,  died  at  Oannes, 
April  16,  1860.  After  b«ng  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Puis,  he  was  appointed  a  Jndge  in  Ver^ 
i^ea  in  1820,  and  was  promoted  in  18S0i 
The  next  year  be  was  aen^  tn  conjunetioa 
with  Onstave  de  Beammmt,  on  a  mission  to 
the  United  States,  to  examine  the  penitea> 
tiai^  wyH/eaa ;  and  a  fbll  report  ot  theu-  oba^ 
vations  was  published  nnder  the  title  l>u  tjf' 
thnsphiitewtlm  aM»BtaU-Umt  (6v&,  188S; 
translsted  into  English  by  Francis  Licber,  8to., 
PhiUdelphia,  1888).  De  Tooquevilk  had  made 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
thorongjily  wiui  the  political  and  sodal  insti- 
tntions  of  the  country,  and  wrote  a  philo8<^hi- 
cal  work  entitled  De  la  d^moeraUe  aux  MaU* 
Unit  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1886),  which  was  ex- 
tenrively  read,  and  rewuded  in  1886  by  a  prixa 
by  the  French  institute,  and  in  1887  by  his  nom- 
ination to  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sdenoe^  and  in  1841  to  fiie  FVeneh  aeadengr. 
B^g  elected  in  1889  to  the  ehambw  of  d^o- 
tiea,  lie  sat  there  amcmg  Ae  most  modento 
monbera  ttf  the  opporitim,  was  in  18M  the  ra- 
pwter  of  a  committee  upon  slavery,  advocated 
tiie  establishment  in  France  of  me  American 
penitentiary  sjratem,  and,  while  always  ready 
to  Join  in  the  improv«nents  proposed  by 
ministry,  was  energetic  in  bis  dennneiations 
against  electoral  corruption.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  fn^boded  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary. A  member  of  the  oonstitnent  assembly, 
he  strongly  opposed  socialistic  doctrines,  and 
voted  with  the  nujority  agiunst  ultra-demo- 
cratic measures.  He  was  ^pointed,  by  Geo. 
Oavaignao  to  represent  F^snce  in  the  diplo- 
matic ocoferences  held  in  Brussels  upon  tiie 
Italian  aflUra.  On  June  ft,  1849,  he  becama 
minister  of  foreign  aflUra,  and  strongly  sup- 
p<Hted  the  E^noh  expedition  to  Rome,  bat> 
dissatisfled  with  the  policy  of  Preddent  Lonia 
Bon^tarte,  resigned  his  office  before  the  en4 
of  the  year,  and  sat  again  among  the  oppoi^ 
tion.  On  Dec.  2,  1861,  he  was  one  of  the  dep- 
uties who  met  in  the  hall  of  the  10th  arron- 
dissement,  and  was  arrested  and  inoarcerated, 
but  released  in  a  few  days.  He  now  retired 
to  private  life,  resnmed  his  historical  pursuit^ 
ana  in  1666  pablisbed  Vaneien  tigimt  et  la 
ritolution  (8vo. ;  translated  into  English  by 
J.  Bonner,  12mo.,  New  York,  1866).  Bis  {SW. 
eras  et  corretpottdanee  iniditea  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  a  Uogn^diical  notke  by  his  friend 
G.  da  Beaumont  (2  vida.  8to.,  I860:  EngUah 
translation,  2  vols.  Svo.,  Lmdon  and  Boston, 
1861).  Hui  "Democracy  in  America**  waa 
translated  into  English  by  Henry  Reeve,  wiUi 
a  preftce  and  notes  by  John  0.  Spencer  (Sm, 
1^8),  and  abridged  by  the  latter  under  the 
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title  of  "Amerfoam  fosdtatioiu  and  th^  In- 
flaenoe,"  with  notes  (16ino.,  New  York,  18Sd). 

TOD,  James,  an  English  soldier  and  atitbor, 
bom  in  1783,  died  in  London,  Nov.  17, 1886. 
He  went  to  India  in  1800  as  a  cadet  in  the  East 
India  eompany^a  service,  and  after  the  dose  of 
the  Hahratta  war  was  for  many  years  employ- 
ei  ia  a  mrwvf  of  Ri^pootan*,  en  which  conntrj 
he  flnfabed  in  1816  a  magnifioent  t<^K>graphiou 
ntp.  The  remit  of  his  labors  appearm  in  his 

Annals  of  B^astHian"  (fi  vols.  4to.,  LondoiL 
lfn^*83),  oontMning  an  elaborate  aoooant  ox 
the  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the 
eonntry.  Between  1817  and  lB2d  he  held  the 
podtion  of  political  agent  of  Hewar  and  several 
other  Rajpoot  states.  Subseqaent  to  his  retom 
to  Ei^am  in  1838,  he  was  ohiedy  ooonpied 
wi&  literary  pnrsoita,  the  most  important  of 
whieh,  in  addition  to  the  work  above  men- 
ti(Hied,  was  the  preparation  of  bis  "  Travela  in 
Western  India,"  published  post^mnoosly  (4to., 
London,  1880).  At  Hm  time  of  his  deaw  he 
held  the  rank  of  lientmantHwliHiel. 

TODD.  L  A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Ey.,  bordering 
at  Tenn.,  and  dntfned  by  Pond  river  and  sev- 
eral lai^  creeks :  area,  8S0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 11»67S,  of  whom  4,849  were  slaves.  The 
sarface  is  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  prodnctions  in  1860  were  808,041  bnshels 
of  Indian  com,  208,037  of  oata,  and  8,780,680 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  21  chnrches,  and 
409  pupils  attending  pnblio  schools.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Nashville  and  Kentaoky  rail- 
road. Oapital,  Elkton.  II.  A  central  oo.  of 
Minn.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Misnssippi,  and  N. 
by  Orow  'Wing  and  Bed  Eye  rivers;  area, 
1,464  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  480.  The  sarfiwie 
is  generally  level,  interspersed  with  nnmerooa 
small  lakes,  and  the  soil  ia  productive.  Fwt 
Bipley  is  in  this  oonnty. 

TODD,  Eu,  U.D.,  an  American  phydcnan, 
bom  ia  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  abont  1769,  died 
in  Hartford,  Nov.  17, 1888.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  In  1787,  studied  medidne  in 
New  Haven,  and  oommenoed  practice  in  Farm- 
ington,  where  he  resided  for  neariy  80  years. 
In  1819  he  removed  to  Hartford,  and  took  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  foanding  the  insane 
retreat,  one  of  the  earliest  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane ezclosively,  and  the  fifth  hospital  In  which 
the  insane  were  treated,  in  the  United  States ; 
he  OTcsided  over  this  institation  till  his  death. 
Dr.Todd  was  the  author  of  several  professional 
monographs  and  some  oooauonal  addresses. 

TODD,  Ewana  John,  an  En^ish  clergyman 
and  anthw,  hora  in  1768,  died  at  Settrington, 
Yorkahire,  Deo.  84^  1646.  He  was  ednoated 
at  OzfisTd,  and  was  sneoeBaivdy  a  minor  oanoa 
of  Oanterbnry  cathedral,  vioar  of  Milton  near 
Oanterbnry,  rector  of  Allhallows,  London, 
keeper  of  the  manasoripts  at  Lambeth  palace 
(1808),  rector  of  Settrington  (1830),  prebendary 
of  York  (1880),  and  archdeacon  of  Cleveland 
(1683).  His  pnblioatioDS  comprise  editions  of 
the  poetleal  works  of  liDIton  and  Spenser,  witii 
notes  and  memoira;  **IIln8tnitionaoftiie  Lives 


and  Writings  of  OeofiVey  Ohaueer  and  John 
Gower"  (8vo.,  1810) ;  an  edition  of  Johnson's 
"Dictionary,"  with  corrections  and  additions  (4 
vols.  4to.,  1814) ;  "A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Oanterbnry,  concerning  the  Authorship  of 
Io6n  Barilik6"  (6vo.,  1625),  which  assigns  the 
work  to  Bishop  Ganden ;  and  a  life  of  Ardi- 
bieh<^  Oranmw  (8  rdl».  8vo.,  1881),  growing  out 
of  a  oontrover^  with  Dr.  langard  and  others. 

TODD,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  elei^ynudi 
and  author,  bom  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9, 1800. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1623,  spent 
4  years  at  the  Andover  theoloj^oal  soninary, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Ocmgre- 
gational  church  at  Groton  in  1827.  In  1888  he 
was  settled  over  the  Edwards  church  at  North- 
ampton, in  1886  was  called  to  the'pestorate  of 
the  first  Oongregational  church  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1843  became  pastor  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  whieh  po- 
ntion  he  still  retuns.  Dr.  Todd  was  one  of 
tiie  founders  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  fema^ 
seminary,  and  haa  been  for  10  years  the  prest 
dent  of  the  board  of  tmstees  of  uie  yonng  ladies^ 
inrtitnte  at  Pittsfield.  In  1846  he  recrived  the 
bmiorary  degree  of  D.D.  trcm  WiUlanu  oollege. 
Few  works  by  American  authors  have  had  ao 
wide  a  circulation  as  some  of  those  written 
Dr.  Todd.  He  has  published  Lectures  to 
Ohildren"  (2  vols.  16mo.,  Northampton),  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  GreelL 
Dutch,  and  Tamil,  and  several  times  rrarinted 
in  Great  Britain;  "The  Student's  Manual" 
(13mo.,  Northampton),  of  which  160,000  oopies 
had  been  sold  tn  England  in  1866,  and  two 
translations  had  been  made  in  France;  "The 
Sabbath  School  Teacher"  (13mo.) ;  "  The  Lost 
Sister  of  Wyoming"  (18mo.) ;  "  The  Bible  Com- 
panion" (18mo.);  "Great  Cities,  their  Moral 
Infiuenoe,"  &0.  (18mo.);  "The  Tonng  Man" 
(16mo.);  "Simple  Sketches"  (S  vols.  16mo.); 
"  The  Daughter  at  School "  (18mo.) ;  "  Summer 
Gleanings'*^  (12mo.) ;  "  Trath  made  Simple" 
(ISmo.) ;  "  Stories  on  the  Shorter  Catechism" 
(3  v<ds.  16mo.);  "The  Angel  of  the  Iceberg," 
&c.  (IBmo-);  *' Index  Rerum"  (4to.):  "Ques- 
tion Books  on  the  Life  of  Adam  and  Moses"  (3 
vols.  18mo.) ;  and  a  great  number  of  sermons, 
orations,  and  occasional  pamphlets. 

TODD,  RoBEBT  Bentlbt,  a  British  physician 
and  physiologist,  bom  in  Ireland  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  He 
received  his  ednoation  in  Ireland,  setUed  in 
London,  and  upon  the  opening  of  King's  col- 
lie there  was  qipointed  proAwor  of  phy^- 
ogy  and  physician  of  the  hoQntal  oonneoted 
w^  its  medical  department,  tiie  latter  of 
whieh  offices  he  still  holds.  He  baa  consider- 
able repotation  as  a  practitioner,  but  is  best 
known  as  the  author  or  editor  of  a  number  of 
important  medical  works,  including  the  "Oy- 
olo^eedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  (4 
8vo.,  with  supplement),  pubusbed  in  oonjnno* 
tion  with  Dr.  Grant ;  the  "  Physiolc^cal  Anat- 
omy and  Physiolc^  of  Man"  (3  vok.  6vo.),  in 
ooqjnnotion  with  2a>.  Bowman ;  "  Anatomy  ct 
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the  Brain,  Spinal  Oord,"  &c. ;  "  Leotarei  on 
Paralysis  and  Brain  Diseases and  "  Treatise 
on  Goat  and  Rheomatism."  His  oontribntions 
to  mediool  joomals,  and  papers  in  the  "  Medioo- 
Ohirargical  TransactionsJ*  are  nomerons. 

TODDY  TREE.  Bee  Paui,  vol.  zii.  p.  708. 

TODLEBEN,  FAabcu  Edwabii,  a  Rassian 
ffeneral  of  engineers,  bom  in  Uitan,  Oooiland, 
May  8, 1818.  At  14  years  of  age  he  altered 
tiie  enf^neering  school  of  St.  P^ersbn^  and 
snbseqnently  was  oommiBdoned  aUeatenant  In 
the  grenadier  corps  of  sappers.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  employed  by  the  burean  of  en- 
gineering in  theoretical  studies  oonneoted  with 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and 
between  1848  and  1851  he  served  in  the  Oan- 
oasus  against  ShamyL  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  aide-do-camp  to  Gen.  Yon  Bchil- 
der,  a  distingolshed  oflScer  of  artillery,  and  as 
lientenant-colonel  of  the  engineers  of  the  guard 
he  participated  in  the  campidgn  against  Uie 
Torb  on  the  Danube  in  186a-'4.  In  Aug.  1854, 
Prince  Qortehakoff  despatched  him,  as  Uie  best 
enf^eer  officer  nnder  his  onnmandj  to  assist 
Id  the  de&noe  of  Sebastopol,  then  threatened 
by  flie  allied  French  and  English  forces.  He 
was  not  intmsted  with  any  important  opera- 
tions ontil  the  landing  of  the  allies  in  the  latter 
part  of  September;  but  from  that  time  nntil 
the  capture  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  in 
Sept.  1855,  he  exhibited  en^neering  genios  of 
the  first  order  in  the  construction  of  earth- 
works which  baffled  every  effort  of  the  be- 
siegers. He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
course  of  the  siege,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1855  was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
rank  of  aide-de-oamp  general,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  defensive  works  at  Niko- 
laiev  and  Oron^adt.  He  suhsequeDtly  received 
the  cross  of  St.  George  and  othor  distinctions. 
He  has  not  been  in  active  serTioe  unoe  the 
doeeof  the  Orimean  campaign,  nor  has  he  fidly 
recovered  of  his  wound. 

TODOS  SANTOS  (All  Saints),  a  small  town 
in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  sit- 
uated on  the  Todos  Santos  river,  founded  in  the 
bef^ning  of  the  18th  century  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  principal  e^fices  belong  to  the  mission, 
and  consist  of  a  church  with  a  dome  126  feet 
high,  and  a  convent  and  several  buildinga  at- 
ta^ed,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  100 
feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  The  foundations 
of  the  wall  and  of  the  church  are  of  chiselled 
atone,  but  the  remaining  bnildings  are  of  adobes. 
Jeenit  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  place  early 
in  the  18th  oentnry  tram  the  ooUege  in  Uodoo, 
with  fkill  powers  to  colonize  the  peninsida. 
The  mission  after  the  expnluon  of  the  Jesoits 
oame  into  the  hands  of  the  Fnmoiseans,  by 
whom  it  is  still  controlled.  The  valley  of  To- 
dos  Santos  is  one  of  the  most  beautlfbl  and 
fruitful  in  America.  Cotton,  rice,  and  sugar 
cane  are  abundant,  coffee  and  cacao  are  cul- 
tivated, and  the  region  also  aboonds  in  tropi- 
cal frnita. 


TODY,  a  diurnal,  flsslrostral  bird  of  the  roOer 
family,  sob-family  todince,  and  genus  todvi 
(Linn.).  In  this  genus,  which  is  peculiar  to 
tropioid  America,  the  bill  is  elongated,  very 
broad  and  flat,  almost  like  2  thin  plates,  the 
upper  mandible  asnally  obtuse  at  the  end,  the 
g^  opening  as  &r  as  the  eyes,  and  the  base 
snrronnded  by  large  brfMleB ;  nostrils  near  the 
base;  wings  uicfft  and  ronnded,  the  first  3  qniUs 
short  and  narrow,  and  the  4th  the  longest ;  tail 
ahort  and  rounded ;  tarti  moderately  long  and 
slender,  and  covered  in  fhmt  by  a  mngle  scale; 
outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  botii  nnited 
to  the  middle  by  membrane ;  hind  toe  short, 
and  claws  small ;  margins  of  the  bill  flne^ 
serrated.  They  are  robust  littie  birds,  resem- 
bling the  kingfishers  in  form,  but  having  longer 
tarm  and  tail,  and  a  very  different  bul ;  th^ 
feed  chiefly  on  insects,  captured  on  the  trees 
or  on  the  wing  as  by  the  flycatchers;  they  eat 
also  worms  and  amt^  reptiles,  which  they  seek 
upon  the  ground ;  their  plumage  is  gaudy,  and 
th^  flight  rapid.  The  nest  is  made  upon  the 
grooud,  in  a  hole  dog  for  the  purpose  lined 
with  grass  and  straw,  and  the  egga  are  S  to  4; 
Prinoe  Keowied  says  they  make  a  conical,  bag- 
shaped  nest,  of  wool,  with  a  narrow  entrance 
onthedde.  The  green  tody  (7'.«tridu,Linn.X 
very  common  in  some  of  the  'West  Indian  islands, 
is  about  the  uze  of  a  wren,  bright  grass  green 
above,  with  the  neck  and  throat  red,  breast 
whiti^,  and  abdomen  yellowish ;  it  is  nsually 
seen  singly,  and  is  so  stupid  or  fearless  as  otbm 
to  be  caught  by  the  hand;  it  is  bold  and  famil- 
iar, and  apparenUy  has  no  fear  of  man,  in  cap- 
tivity seeldng  its  food  about  an  occupied  room; 
it  occasionally  utters  a  low  hissing  note ;  when 
at  rest  it  draws  the  head  hack,  with  the  bill 
directed  upward  and  the  loose  plumage  puffed 
out,  giving  it  a  verysta^  loos;  the  nest  is 
made  in  boles  in  butks  dog  to  a  depth  of  6  to 
19  inches. — ^These  birds  are  retwesented  in  In- 
dia Mid  its  archipelago  by  the  allied  family 
eiirylaimina,  which  differ  principally  in  having 
only  the  outer  toe  united  to  the  middle  by  a  weK 
These  are  o!  small  size  and  beautifol  colors,  liv- 
ii^  in  retired  places,  in  marshy  districts,  and 
almg  the  mar^s  of  lakes  and  rivers ;  they 
are  usually  seen  in  small  flocks,  feeding  on  in- 
sects, worms,  and  vegetable  substances.  The 
nest  is  made  of  smaU  twigs,  sospended  ftom 
branches  of  trees,  usually  overhai^^g  the  wa- 
ter; the        are  two. 

TOFAhA.   See  Aoua  Tofajia. 

TOGA,  the  principal  outer  garment  worn  by 
the  Romana.  It  differed  in  f^ion  somewhwt 
at  Tariona  periods,  Imt  had  alwm  a  genml 
seuSdrcular  form.  One  comer  of  tbe  garmmt 
was  placed  upon  tiie  left  shoulder,  the  remin- 
der passed  behind  tiie  body,  over  the  right 
shoulder,  and  across  the  breast,  the  end  'b^og 
thrown  back  over  the  left  dioolder.  Behind 
the  wearer,  the  garment  reached  very  nearly 
to  the  feet.  Togas  were  commonly  made  of 
wool.  The  toga  worn  by  men,  toga  was 
entirdx  white;  the  toga  jiratasto,  worn 
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TarioQB  officers  in  the  state,  and  hj  children 
of  both  sexes,  had  a  broad  purple  border.  The 
toga  is  supposed  to  have  been  teceived  from 
the  £tmsoans.  Ori^nall/  it  was  worn  bj  both 
sexes,  bat  upon  the  introdaotion  of  the  ttola 
that  garment  was  assigned  to  the  Koman  women, 
and  the  toga  became  the  peculiar  distiuction 
of  Roooan  men.  Its  nse  was  forbidden  to  «i- 
Qes  uid  fordgnera.  In.  war  it  was  laid  aside, 
and  it  was  cmoBj  worn  in  Bome;  hence  toga- 
tuB  is  opposed  to  milei  and  to  ruttieut. 

TOISE,  an  old  French  measore  of  length, 
which  contidns  6  French  feet,  or  1.949040  me- 
tres. It  is  eqaivalent  to  6.8946926  Eo^ish 
feet. 

TOKAT,  or  Tooat,  a  town  of  Asial^c  Tnrkey, 
in  the  pashallo  of  Sivas,  situated  on  the  YesbU- 
Irmak  (the  ancient  Iris),  in  lat  40°  7'  N.,  long. 
86°  80'  E.;  pop.  100,000.  It  has  high  lime- 
stone bills  on  8  sides,  and  is  commanded  by  3 
peaks  which  are  almost  perpendicular  and  con- 
sist of  crystalline  marble.  The  town  has  a 
mean  appearance,  the  hooses  being  bnilt  of 
mnd  or  nnbomed  bricks.  The  msnnfaotnres 
oonrist  chiefly  of  copper  articles  and  hardware, 
wo(^en,  linen,  silk,  cotton  goods,  and  carpets ; 
and  there  are  dyeing  and  ouico  printing  estab* 
lishments.  A  cooidderable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  supplying  the  surrounding  country  with 
manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  by  oararana 
with  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  Tokat  is  not  so  great  as  in 
former  times.  The  inhabitants  are  ohiefly 
Turks,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  Arme- 
nians and  a  few  Greeks. 

TOKAY,  or  Tozaj,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  ZemplSn,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Bodrog  and  Thetss,  in  lat. 
48°  r  N.,  114  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Pesth,  and  25 
ra.  S.  8.  W.  from  8&toralJa-UJhely ;  pop.  6,712. 
The  Theiss  is  crossed  by  a  large  wooden  bridge^ 
and  the  town  contains  several  chnrobes.  Some 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  several  important  fUrs 
are  held  annually.  Tokay  is  celebrated  for  the 
superior  quality  of  the  wine  produced  in  its 
ridnhy,  espeoiaUy  in  tibe  Hegya^a,  a  ch^  of 
hills  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town,  about  20  m. 
long,  covered  with  viueyards.  The  grapes  are 
collected  with  great  care,  being  plucked  one  by 
one  when  they  are  ripe.  The  wine  produced 
Is  of  three  descriptions :  the  essence,  or  that 
which  runs  from  the  grapes  when  put  into  a 
cask  without  artificial  pressore;  the  second 
sort  is  obtained  by  applying  a  slight  pressure ; 
and  the  third  by  the  same  amount  of  pressure 
that  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary 
kinds  of  wine. 

TOEOLTI,  or  ToeSu,  htXE.  See  HmraABT, 
vol.  ii.  p.  869. 

TOLAKD,  JoHiT,  a  British  author,  bom  near 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  Nov.,  80,  1669  or 
1670,  died  at  Putney,  near  London,  March  11, 
1722.  His  parents  were  Boman  Oatholics,  but 
he  says  that  he  was  as  zealous  against  that 
&ith  before  he  was  16  years  old  as  he  contin- 
ned  to  tw  ever  after.  He  studied  8  years  at 


the  university'  of  Glas^w,  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  at  the  university  of  Edinbui^h  in  1690, 
was  sent  by  Influential  English  dissenters  for 
two  years  to  the  university  of  Leyden  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry,  gtdned  the  friendship 
of  Le  Glerc  and  Leibnitz,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  collected  materials  on  various 
soUeets  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  made  him- 
self oonspicuons  as  a  flree  thinker.  He  publish^ 
ed  in  London  in  1696  a  work  entitled  "  Ohris- 
tianity  not  Mysterious,"  designed  to  diow  that 
no  Christian  doctrine  is  contrary  to  reason,  or 
above  it,  or  can  ^vperly  be  oalled  a  mystery. 
Among  the  answers  which  it  called  forth  was 
the  treatise  on  "Reason  and  Faith"  (1697),  by 
tbe  Rev.  John  Norris  of  Sarum.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Locke,  and  in  1697  went  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  but  alarmed  the  dergy  and 
excited  the  clamor  of  parties,  "  not  so  much  by 
his  difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unreason- 
able way  of  discoursing,  propagating,  and  main- 
taining it."  His  book  waa  ordered  by  the  par- 
liament at  Ddblin  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.  He  returned  to  London,  and,  after 
publishing  "An  Apology  for  Mr.  T<dand," 
wrote  numerous  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 

rstioDB  of  pdHaos,  religion,  and  literature, 
ong  them  were  a  painphlet  entitied  "  The 
Militia  Reformed,  or  an  £asy  Scheme  of  Fu> 
nishing  England  with  a  constant  Land  Force" 
(1698) ;  a " Lifeof  MUton"  (16S6),  and  adefence 
of  it  against  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Blacball  (1699) ; 
editions  of  Lord  Holles's  "Memoirs"  and  of 
Harrington's-" Works;"  a  poem  on  eloquence 
entitied  "Clito;"  and  "  Anglia  Libera"  (1701), 
a  treatise  on  the  succession  of  the  crown  of 
Englsnd.  He  virited  the  courts  of  Hanover 
and  Berlin,  apparentiy  as  a  political  agent,  and 
held  a  tbeologioal  discussion  with  Bwnsobre. 
Having  returned  to  England,  he  professed  Urn- 
self  in  1702  "a  true  Christian"  and  "a  good 
churchman,"  and  in  1706  declared  himself  a 
pantheist,  and  wrote  political  pamphlets  for 
Harley,  by  whom  he  was  sent  again  in  1707  to 
Germany  and  Holland.  He  remained  abroad 
about  8  years  as  a  secret  political  spy,  ingratiat* 
ed  himself  with  Prince  Eugene  in  1710,  and  waa 
afterward  supported  for  a  time  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  (Hariey),  but  at  length  quarrelled  with 
his  patron  and  wrote  pamphleta  against  him. 
Among  his  numerous  later  publications  are 
treatises  with  long  and  fantastic  titles,  as 
"Nazarenus,  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Mahometan 
Christianity,  oontaining  the  History  of  the  An- 
cient Gospel  of  Bamabaa,  and  the  Modem  Gos- 
pel of  tiie  Mahometans,  i^ributed  to  the  same 
Apostie,  this  last  Gospel  being  now  first  made 
known  among  Christians,"  which  involved 
him  in  protracted  controversies.  During  the 
last  4  years  of  his  life  he  lodged  at  Putney, 
having  found  a  patron  in  Lord  HoleswortJa. 
"  Never,"  says  Disraeli  in  bis  "  Calamities  of 
Authors,"  "  has  author  died  more  in  character 
thanTdand;  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  wit3t 
a  busy  pen  in  his  hand.  Having  suffered  from 
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an  nDskllfol  physician,  he  avenged  hhnself  In 
his  own  way ;  for  there  was  fonnd  on  his  table 
an  '  Essay  on  Physic  without  Ph^sioians.'  The 
dying  patriot-trader  was  also  writing  a  preftoe 
for  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  danger  of  iner> 
omary  parliaments;  and  the  philosopher  was 
oomposmg  his  own  eplti^b,  one  more  proof  of 
the  mling  passion  predominating  in  death." 
His  posthnmouB  works  were  published  in  S 
ycHb.  in  1726  (reprinted,  1747),  with  a  biog- 
raphy bj  Des  Muzeaax.  His  writings  have 
never  been  coUeoted,  though  many  of  them 
contain  ourions  and  intermting  debUb  eon- 
ceming  the  history  of  the  times. 

*rOLDT,  Fkbzhoz,  U.D.,  a  HangariaB  liter* 
ary  historian  and  eritio,  bom  in  Buda,  Ang. 
10,  1805.  His  original  name  was  Schedel, 
which  he  in  after  life  exchanged  for  his  nom 
deplume.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Pesth,  and  philosophy  at  that  of  Ber- 
lin, where  he  also  lectured  on  Hmigarian  liter- 
ature, m  1880  made  a  tonr  throi^  Belginm, 
England,  France,  and  upper  Italy,  md  on  his 
return  to  his  conntry  became  a  member  and 
chief  secretary  of  uie  Hongarian  academy. 
Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  active  as  a 
medical  writer  and  professor  of  hygiene  at  the 
university  of  Pesth,  he  in  1844  resided  that 
position,  and  exolnsively  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  literary  history  of  his  nation, 
which  he  had  long  and  sncceseftally  cultivated, 
ffis  principal  works  are:  ffandbueh  der  vngar- 
i$ehm  Po€$U  (Pesth  and  Vienna,  1828) ;  Mag- 
far  ehreitomathia  (2  vols.,  Pesth,  186^ ;  and 
A  magyar  nmueti  irodalom  tdrtinets  (**  History 
of  the  Natumal  Hunnriiui  litwatnre,"  8  vols., 
Pesth,  1851-*5),  of  which  he  has  also  published 
A  German  trandation.  He  has,  however,  been 
chiefly  ooonpied  as  editor  of  the  Athmaum  ^ 
ooqjunotiou  with  Be^ta  and  VOrOsmartry,  1887- 
*44),  of  the  magyar  mvxmm  (since  1660),  of 
the  "Annals"  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  and 
of  the  '*  Kisfalody  Socie^"  (as  seoretai7  to 
both),  and  of  the  works  of  Dayka,  Gznozor,  Ea- 
alnczy,  the  two  Kisfalndys,  Osokonai,  YArOs- 
marty,  and  other  national  authors. 

TOI^DO,  a  city  of  Ohio,  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  100  m.  W.  from  Cleve- 
land and  60  m.  S.  W.  from  Detroit,  situated  on 
the  estuary^f  the  Manmee  river,  in  lat  41"  80' 
K.,  long.  88°  82'  W.;  pop.  in  1840, 1,28S;  in 
18fi0,  8,82l»;  In  1660, 18,768.  It  is  one  of  tibe 
moat  important  oommenaal  towns  on  the  lakes, 
possessing  a  flue  harbor  and  unsurpassed  fiudli- 
ties  for  mtemal  trade.  It  is  well  lud  oatf 
chiefly  on  elevated  ground,  having  wide  streets, 
many  of  which  are  graded,  giving  an  ea^  as- 
cent from  the  harbor  to  tiie  table  land  on 
which  most  of  th^  houses  are  built.  It  has 
several  large  and  handsome  public  bnildings, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  private  resi- 
dences in  good  style  and  with  tastefhlly  adorn- 
ed grounds.  It  is  becoming  eminently  health- 
ful, the  deaths  for  the  8  put  years  averaging 
but  2.15  per  cent,  of  its  wht^e  population. 
There  are  3  daily  and  i  tri-weekly  new^ar 


pers,  and  one  (German)  weekly.  There  are  IS 
churches,  an  Ursuline  convent,  an  orphan  uj- 
lum,  a  Bethel  church  for  sailors,  2  btnks, } 
private  bankhif  houses,  a  Bavings  bank,  lar^ 
warehouses,  nulroad  machine  shops,  fimit- 
ries,  8  flouring  mills,  and  various  (rther  Bunt 
fiuitnring  establishments.  Its  hi^  sdbool  and 
district  schools  are  liberally  sostaiued,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  library  belonging  to  the 
young  men's  association.  Toledo  is  acceadble 
to  6,000  m.  of  lake  shore.  By  canals  it  reachci 
S.  W.  460  m.  to  Evansville,  and  6. 247  m.  to 
OincioQati.  By  6  completed  lines  of  railroad  it 
is  connected  with  Cleveland  Cincinnati,  L^- 
ette,  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Chicago,  andDe- 
troit.  All  these  rtulroads  concentrate  at  an  iin- 
mense  union  depot,  which  for  convemoice  'n 
not  surpassed  in  the  connttr.  The  total  cm- 
meroe  for  the  year  ending  Deo.  81, 186(L  vn 
as  fc^ows:  vidae  of  exports,  $62,248,627.tS; 
of  imports,  146,737,754.69;  entraooes,  8,181 
vessds  of  848,114  tons;  dearanees,  1,9M tw- 
sels  of  884,608  tons.  The  enrolled  aoA  licensed 
tonnage  of  the  district  was  4,491.  Its  recupti 
of  breadstufi^  redioning  flour  in  hndiele,  ia 
1861,  were  18,706,610  bashels.  In  {mmnons 
and  other  materiius  of  western  commerce,  its 
basiness  was  proportionately  large. 

TOLEDO,  a  province  of  Spain,  New  Gaitik, 
bounded  N.  by  Avila  and  Madrid,  £.  by  Coo- 
ca,  8.  by  Ciudad  Real,  W.  by  Caceres;  aiei, 
6,620  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1857,  828,755.  Themr 
fiice  is  generally  mount^ous,  and  there  are 
elevated  plains  toward  the  centre.  The  Tapn 
flows  W.  through  the  middle  of  the  provime, 
and  reonves  many  tribntuiesi  the  most  in- 
portant  of  -wUcSi  are  the  Guadarrama,  Al- 
berohe,  Tletar,  A^oder,  and  Toroon.  Botfe 
these,  the  Jlguels  and  Its  affluents  flow  towari 
the  Goadiana.  Gold,  rilver,  lead,  iron, 
per,  quioknlver,  tin,  cinnabar,  alum,  biannut, 
coal,  and  ochre  are  all  found.  The  soil  ta 
generally  poor,  but  in  the  centre  and  toward 
the  S.  the  quality  improves.  Grain  of  different 
kinds,  flax,  fruit,  and  v^etables  are  prodnoed, 
together  with  wine,  oil,  and  dlk. — ^Toledo  (ano. 
Toletum},  the  capital,  is  ritoated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tagns,  2,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  42  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Madrid ;  fop-  about 
14,000.  It  stands  on  a  rod?  height,  upon  three 
sides  of  which  the  river  flows  in  a  iwp  and 
narrow  channel,  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges 
about  100  feet  in  hAglA,  one  of  which  wu 
hidlt  by  the  Moors  and  consists  of  a  sin^e  ani. 
The  surrounding  conntry  is  nndulatmg  and 
genmally  barren,  and  the  heat  in  summer  ii 
very  great  Toledo  is  encircled  by  two  walh, 
and  entered  by  9  gates,  some  of  whidi  are 
highly  ornamented,  llie  streets  are  ateep, 
crooked,  and  narrow,  but  are  tolerably  dean. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  in  the  Koonsh 
style,  from  2  to  4  stories  high  and  roomy,  with 
the  apartments  arranged  round  a  court  ^  The 
appearance  of  the  city  is  remarkably  pictIl^ 
esque.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  125iS,  standi 
In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  Is  one  of  tbe 
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finest  in  Spun.  It  is  of  the  purest  Gothic  style, 
404  feet  long  and  204  feet  wide,  with  a  spire 
8S4  feet  high.  The  palace  of  the  u-chUshop 
(who  is  the  primate  of  Spain)  a^jou^^  ca- 
utedral,  and  oontuns  a  librarx  Tery  ricAi  in 
andent  mannsOTipts.  Hie  Alcazar,  or  ronl 
palace,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  The 
unirersity  was  sappressed  in  1846.  The  pria* 
tupal  manu&otnrea  are  woollen  and  silk  goods, 
oil,  leather,  and  the  sword  blades  for  which 
the  town  is  so  famons.  (See  Swobd.)— Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Toledo  was  foaoded  dj  Jewish 
colonista  in  the  6th  centarj  B.  0.,  and  called 
Tokdom,  "motherofpeople."  Itwastakenbj 
the  Romans  in  193  B.  0.,  and  some  portions  <n 
the  walls  and  an  amphitheatre  erected  by  them 
atiU  remain.  It  waa  taken  bj  the  Goths  in  A.  D. 
467,  and  made  tiie  capital  of  Spain  in  £67. 
The  Hoors  ci^nred  It  m  711,  and  nnder  them 
U  made  adTanees.  Alfonso  YI.  of  Oastala 
and  Leon  wrested  it  from  the  Uoors  after  a 
terrible  siege  in  1085,  when  it  was  again  made 
the  capital  of  the  Oiiristian  kings,  &nd  at  one 
time  had  a  popolatton  of  200,000.  It  afterward 
anffered  many  sieges,  which,  together  with  the 
removal  of  the  court  to  JIadrid,  hare  been  the 
chief  oanses  of  its  decUne.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  French  from  1808  to  1813. 

TOLLAND,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Oonnecticat, 
drained  by  the  WiUiraantio  and  Hop  rivers; 
area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,187.  In  the 
W.  part  the  sar&ce  is  nearly  level  and  the  sml 
fertue,  but  the  E.  part  is  very  hilly  and  the 
soil  inferior.  The  prodactions  in  1860  were 
127,873  boahels  of  Indian  com,  81,^9  of  oats, 
304,853  of  potatoes,  88,993  tons  of  Wt  881,166 
lbs.  of  batter,  and  264,698  of  cheese.  There 
were  14  cotton  and  19  woollen  fiiotories,  88  hat 
and  cap  manu&ctories,  6  foouderies,  1  glass  and 
8  hardware  fitctories,  8  machine  shops,  7  grist 
mills,  4  saw  and  planing  mills,  9  sewing  silk  and 
S  thread  mannfactoriea,  4  paper  mills,  0  tan- 
neries, 41  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and 
4,846  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and 
Ushkill,  and  the  New  London  nwthem  rail- 
roads.  Capital,  Tolland. 

TOLLENDAL.  See  Laut-Tollbndxl. 

TOLLENS,  Hbndboe  Oobsbliszoqn,  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  in  Rotterdam,  Sept  24, 1780,  died  in 
1856.  His  first  poems  were  songs  which  he 
wrote  for  spatriotio  aociety  after  the  fVenoh 
«itT7  into  ]^lland.  He  pnblisbed  volomes  of 
minor  poems  in  1800  and  1808,  and  in  1806  the 
drama  of  "  Lnoretia,"  which  waa  prohibited  by 
the  government  Another  tragedy,  J>e  Sbeh- 
aehen  en  KabeJ^aauwtchen  ("Hooks  and  Cod- 
fish"), was  founded  on  the  hostilities  of  two 
Datoh  fiuitioQS  which  were  so  muned  in  the 
14th  and  16th  oentnries.  His  popularity  be- 
gan with  the  appearance  of  a  collection  ot 
hia  poems  in  1808,  one  of  which,  "To  a  Fall- 
ea  Maiden,"  was  specially  admired ;  and  he  be* 
came  the  favorite  natioiul  poet  ^d  the  head 
of  the  sdiool  of  Botterdam.  For  the  third  edi- 
.tion  of  his  poems  (1817),  many  of  which  are 


on  national  and  domestio  subjects,  there  were 
more  than  10,000  snbsoribers.  He  afterward 
published  UUnwe  Gediehten  (1881  and  1829) 
and  VoUOitderm  (1888),  and  before  his  death 
prepared  a  new  «dA  complete  edition  <tf  hia 
worlE8(6TOls^ie68-'6).  On  his  70th  birthday 
the  king<^  Holland  sent  him  his  congratula* 
taons  through  the  minister  of  justice,  and  cre- 
ated him  conmiander  of  the  order  of  the  lion  of 
Holland ;  a  gold  medal  was  stmck  in  his  hon- 
or ;  and  a  Amd  was  formed  for  the^  commemo* 
ration  of  his  name  by  a  charitable  institution. 

TOLTECS,  orToLTWUs  (Aztec,  Tulhtiatmu), 
the  inhabitants  of  Atiahnart  (Mexico)  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  founders  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  civilization.  Their  capi- 
tal was  Tnla,  N.  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  remains  of  ez- 
t«uive  buildingB  were  atiU  to  be  seen.  Muiy 
other  andeot  rmna  tiinnu^out  Ibzieo  are  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  l£e  name  Tolteo  has 
there  become  synonymous  with  architect  Bj 
the  general  agreement  of  the  traditionary  1^ 
gen£i  of  tiie  nations  that  succeeded  them,  sa^ 
Prescott  "  the  Tolteos  were  well  instructed  la 
agriculture  and  many  of  the  moat  useful  me* 
chanio  arts;  were  nice  workers  of  metals;  in- 
vented the  oomplez  arrangement  of  time  adopt- 
ed  by  the  Aztecs;  and,  in  short  vere  the  true 
foTmt^nsof  thecirilizwonwhidi  distinguished 
this  part  of  the  oontinent  in  later  times."  Ao- 
oording  to  the  tradition  which  has  generally 
been  followed,  they  migrated  from  the  north 
some  time  in  the  7th century  A.D.,foandAaa- 
hnao  ooonpied  bya  sarase  race,  whmn  they  sub- 
dued  and  mstraoted  in  tneir  own  dvilizea  arts, 
and  established  thdr  dmnlnion  over  the  whole 
•  country;  but  4  oentnries  after  their  immigraF 
tion,  reduced  by  &mine,  pestilence,  and  unsuo- 
cesaful  wars,  the  great  body  of  tiiem  departed 
southwa]^  and  founded  in  Chiapas  aod  Gua- 
temala the  cities  whose  ruins  still  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  travellers.  Later  in* 
vestigatioDs,  however,  have  led  to  the  suppod- 
tion  that  their  original  seat  was  in  the  latter 
regioUf  and  that  of  the  Aztecs  still  farther 
south.  (See  Ansa)  A  few  of  the  Tolteca 
still  remained  in  Anahuao  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Chichemecs,  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes,  who. 
while  adopting  their  civiliz^od,  engrafted 
upon  it  aavage  rites  and  praotioes  to  which  the 
l^dteca  were  strangers. 

TOLU,  Baisak  of.  See  Baibaicb. 

TOMATO  Qyeoper^eum  ttcuUntam^  Dnnal), 
a  plant  of  the  nigfitshade  family,  natural  ordw 
tolanaeea,  the  fruit  of  which,  possessing  an 
agreeable  acid  flavor,  is  employed  in  various 
ways  for  the  table.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  South  America,  and  to  have  been 
ear^  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Sev- 
eral varieties  were  known  in  England  in  Oe- 
rarde*s  time  (1697),  and  Parkinson  in  1666 
speaks  of  them  as  garden  cariosities  under  the 
names  of  love  apples,  amorous  apples,  and 
golden  ^ples,  more  for  their  beauty  than  for 
any  supposed  use.  On  the  oontinent  Dodoeusi 
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a  Dotdi  hwbalist,  fn  1688  mentioiM  tiiem  m 
rotables  to  be  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
oil.  Bampbiiu  in  bis  Merbanvm  Amboittm 
(1765)  speaks  of  two  Idnds  called  tmuttb,  wed 
in  cooking  among  the  Malays ;  and  the  word 
tematl  is  applied  to  several  species  of  tolanum 
among  the  Mexicans.  Formerly  they  were 
called  pomi  tToro  by  the  Italians,  and  now  are 
known  as  pomi  ePamore  and  extensively  oolti- 
vated  aroand  Naples  and  Rome.  The  several 
Tarieties  are  known  by  the  form  and  color  of 
the  frnit,  and  each  was  described  as  a  distinct 
species  by  Dnnal,  who  examined  them  struc- 
turally and  noticed  their  distinctive  charaoter- 
isti(»  in  his  "  Natural  History,  of  the  Sola- 
num"  (Montpellier,  1818),  but  which  neverthe- 
less can  be  referred  to  a  common  type,  vie, 
the  large  red  tomato,  with  deeply  divided, 
rough,  nairy  leaves,  and  cIosterB  «F  yellow 
flowers,  succeeded  by  lai^  lobed  fruit  of  an 
orange-red  or  scarlet  color  when  ripe.  The 
mode  of  growth  in  stem,  foliage,  and  flower 
is  indeed  much  tiie  same  in  every  variety, 
the  plant  being  annual,  with  long,  prostrate, 
branching  stoms,  of  a  grayish  hue  and  visoid- 
pubescent ;  leaves  of  uie  same  character,  nn- 
eqnally  pinnate,  the  leaflets  deeply  cut,  acu- 
minate, glancous  beneath;  flowers  in'  naked 
lateral  clusters,  supported  on  a  common,  slen- 
der, fork-branched  peduncle ;  calyx  with  6  or 
6  segments;  corolla  rotate,  0  or  6  cleft,  yellow, 
pubescent;  stamens  S,  with  conical  anthers, 
which  an  connate  at  their  extremities  and  de- 
hisce lengthwise ;  fruit  a  benr  of  2  or  8  cells, 
with  flat,  hairy  seed  enveloped  in  a  Jniey  pulp. 
The  small  red  tomato  has  a  globular  fruit, 
somewhat  flattened  near  the  stem  and  at  its 
i^>ex.  The  pear-shaped  tomato  is  ovate  and  ta-  - 
pering  toward  the  stem ;  it  is  tender  and  ripens 
more  tardily.  The  cherry  tomato  has  u  small, 
round,  red  fruit,  possesfflug  a  sprightly  acid 
flavor,  but  on  account  of  its  size  used  chiefly  for 

Sickling.  The  large  yellow  tomato  is  nothing 
□t  a  variety  of  toe  large  red,  and  the  smaU 
red  a  variety  of  the  cherry  tomato,  as  likewise 
the  flg  tomato,  which  when  dried  is  prepared 
as  a  sweetmeat.  Some  mnch  improved  varie- 
ties of  the  tcmato  are  at  present  in  great  repute, 
such  as  the  perfected  tomato,  with  liu^  Juicy 
fruit  of  eitiier  a  scarlet  color  or  else  a  crim- 
son tinted  with  violet.  The  upright  tomato  is 
recommended  because  Its  stems  are  erect  and 
its  habita  are  better  suited  to  small  gardens. 
A  species  (£.  Mumboldtii)  was  introduced 
to  notice,  being  brou^t  from  Peru,  about 
40  years  since,  which  is  said  to  be  a  peren- 
nial.— The  tomato  is  readily  rused  from  seeds 
or  from  cuttings,  but  the  former  is  t^e  usual 
mode,  sowing  in  hot-beds  or  sheltered  frames 
in  March,  and  transplanting  into  the  open 
ground  when  the  weather  permits,  cold  and 
frost  being  destructive  to  uie  young  plants. 
A  Ugbt,  rich  mould,  upon  a  porous  subsoil,  is 
preferable,  and  a  warm  sunny  exposure  will  be 
round  advantageous.  The  punts  as  they  grow 
may  be  supported  by  a  low  framewon,  and 


even  training  upon  treUises  or  against  sunny 
w^  can  be  reooninmided  where  early  fruits 
are  wanted.  The  process  oonnsts  in  ^ing  or 
niUling  the  branches  as  they  grow  and  nij^ing 
off  the  lateral  shoots,  but  carefhlly  preserving 
those  leaves  which  are  near  the  flowers.  The 
fruit  of  the  earliest  and  best,  well  ripened, 
should  be  selected  for  seed. 

T0M6IGBEE,  Tohdiobv,  or  Toiebbckbxk,  a 
river  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which  rises 
in  Tishemingo  co.  in  the  N.  £.  extremity  of 
the  former  state.  It  first  flows  S.  to  Colum- 
bus, thence  S.  E.  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  where  it 
receives  the  Black  Warrior  on  the  left,  and 
thence  generally  S.,  with  many  and  sudden 
windings,  to  its  Junction  witii  the  Alabama, 
about  46  m.  from  Mobile,  where  the  united 
stream  takes  the  name  of  MoUIe  river,  and  falls 
into  Mobile  bay  about  80  m.  from  the  gulf 
Mexico.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  460  m.,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  to  Oolum- 
bus,  866  m.  from  the  mouth  cf  Mobile  rivM*, 
and  for  smaller  boats  to  Aberdeen,  about  60 
m.  further  np. 

TOMLINE,  Geoboe,  an  English  prelate,  eld- 
est son  of  George  Pretyman,  bom  in  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Oct.  9, 1760,  died  in  Sept.  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  Oambridge,  and  in  1773 
became  tutor  to  William  Pitt,  and  in  1783  his 
private  secretary  when  the  latter  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  When  Pitt  be- 
came first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Pretyman  was 
made  Us  secretary,  and  remained  with  him  till 
1787.  After  having  received  varions  prefer- 
ments, he  was  made  hi  1787  Inshop  of  L^cc^ 
and  dean  of  St  PanPs,  and  in  1820  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Winchester.  In  1808  Bish- 
op Pretyman  assumed  the  name  of  Tomline 
in  consequence  of  having  received  by  will  an 
estate  from  Marmaduke  Tomline,  w;ho  was  no 
way  related  to  him.  He  published  *'  The  Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Theology"  (2  vols.),  "A 
Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  and  ^'Memoirs  of 
William  Pitt"  (8  vols.  8vo.). 

TOMMASEO,  NicoLo,  an  Italian  author  and 
revolutionist,  bom  in  Sebenico,  Dalmatia,  in 
1808.  He  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  spent 
several  years  in  Florence,  where  be  was  one  of 
the  most  active  writers  for  the  Antologia  ;  but, 
■nspectfed  to-the  Austrian  government^  be  went 
in  1888  to  France.  After  the  amnesty  of  1688 
he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  Venice.  At 
the  end  of  1847,  he  along  with  Manin  signed  a 
petition  to  the  emperor  for  a  milder  exerdse  (tf 
the  censorship ;  and  in  Jan.  1848,  the  popularity 
of  these  two  leaders  of  the  national  party  caused 
their  arrest  and  imprisonment  The  uprising  of 
the  people  efi'ected  their  release  in  March,  and 
Tommaseo  became  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  From  this  he  withdrew  in  June, 
bnt  in  August  returned  as  minister  of  pubUoin- 
straction ;  and  he  made  two  unsucceKfol  jour- 
neys to  Paris  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  French 
repahlic  After  his  return  in  Jan.  1848,  he 
lost  his  influence  in  Venice  almost  entirely,  in 
eouBeqnenee  of  his  modu-ato  views,  bat  on  the 
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M^itnlafion  of  tiie  <Atj  he  vu  mie  of  the  40 
iMtrioti  vho  were  exQed.  ^noe  that  time  he 
luu  rerided  chieflf  fai  Oorfli  and  Tarin.  Tom- 
maseo  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers 
of  young  Italj  who  have  songht  to  viiite  the 
religious  principles  of  Oatholicism  with  liberty 
and  liberal  opinions.  Of  his  namerons  writ- 
ing the  most  important  are :  Kuoto  dinonario 
de*  Hnonimi  della  lingua  Italiana  (Florence, 
16S3 ;  new  ed.,  1689-40) ;  a  commentary  npon 
Dante  (Venice,  18S7) ;  a  collection  of  papers 
of  the  Venetian  embassy  bearing  npon  the 
history  of  France  daring  the  16th  oentonr  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1838) ;  2fwti  aeritti  (4  vols.,  Ven- 
ice, 1689-'40} ;  Stu^  eritiei  (2  vols.,  Venice, 
1848) ;  and  lettere  di  PataimU  d^'  Paoli  (Flor- 
ence, 1846),  with  a  Talaable  history  of  FaoU's 
life,  and  of  the  war  for  Oordowi  independenoe. 
He  has  also  made  a  ooUeotioa  of  popalar  soiwb, 
T^wan,  Oorsican,  Dalmatian,  and  Greek,  under 
tlie  title  of  i^Mtis  popolari  Italians  (4  vols., 
Venice,  1880-^42),  with  historic  notices. 

TOMPKINS,  a  central  co.  of  New  York, 
drtuned  by  several  tribataries  of  Oayoga  lake, 
the  head  of  which  lies  in  the .  N.  part  of  the 
county  {  area,  S06  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  81,411. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  the  valley  of  the  lake  being 
700  feet  below  the  ridges  on  either  side,  and  the 
soil  is  generally  best  adapted  to  grazing.  The 
prodnctions  in  1865  were  117,046  bnuiels  of 
wheat,  872,202  of  Indian  corn,  82,816  of  bar- 
lev  and  rye,  812,963  of  oats,  74,803  of  bock- 
wheat,  111,106  of  potatoes,  417,767  of  apples, 
81,848  tons  of  hay,  79,082  lbs.  of  flax,  27,090 
of  tobaooo,  1,84S,M7  of  butter,  and  160,884  of 
wool.  There  were  28  grist  millB,  97  saw  mills, 
14  tanneries,  9  fnmaoes,  8  woollen  factories,  2 
paper  mills,  2  oil  cloth  factories,  66  churches, 
and  4  newspapers;  in  1859  there  were  11,918 
pn(^  attending  pobllc  schools.  Oayuga  lake 
BUpplies  water  commanioation  with  the  Erie 
oanal.  The  Oayuga  and  Susquehanna  railroad 
passes  through  the  county.   Capital,  Ithaca. 

TOMPKINS,  Daniel  D.,  an  American  states- 
man, born  at  Scarsdale,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
June  21,  1774,  died  on  Ststeii  island,  Jnne 
11, 1826.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
1^  in  1796,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  York  in  1797,  and  soon  attained 
a  high  portion  both  In  and  ont  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1801  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  also  of  the  convention  for  re- 
vising  the  state  constitutioD.  In  1804  he  be- 
came a  member  of  congress  from  the  city  of 
^ew  York,  and  the  same  year  was  appcdnted 
one  of  thf)  associate  Justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
governor  of  New  York,  and  continued  to  fill 
that  office  by  re&Iection  till  1817,  when  he  re- 
signed in  consequence  of  his  election  as  vice* 
premdent  of  the  tjnited  States;  in  1620  he  was 
reelected  to  the  latter  office,  which  he  held  till 
Harcb  4, 1826.  During  the  war  of  1812,  by 
his  exertions  in  calling  oat  troops  and  send- 
ing them  ihto  the  field,  he  ccmtribnted  largely 
to  the  naticmal  snooesi.  In  1612  he  prorogued 


the  state  leddatore  for  10  months,  to  prevent 
the  establiwment  of  the  Uask  of  America  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  United  States  bank. 
This  measure  gdned  him  great  popularity  at 
the  time,  but  did  not  in  the  end  defeat  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  which  was  passed  in  1818. 
In  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  dated 
Jan.  26, 1817,  he  recommended  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  ' 
an  act  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly  passed, 
to  take  effect  July  4, 1827. 

TOMSK,  a  government  of  Western  Siberia, 
bounded  by  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  the  Kirgheez  territory,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Irtish ;  area, 
189,472  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  687,677.  The 
Altu  monntuna  extmd  along  the  S.  i^t,  and 
the  B&rftoe  descends  toward  the  N.  The  river 
Obi  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  govemqient,  fiowa 
N.  W.,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Bia,  Tohumish,  Tom, 
Tchalun,  and  Eet.  There  are  several  hk&a 
of  considerable  size,  particularly  in  the  west. 
Oold.  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  all 
found  in  the  mountains  of  the  S.,  and  ex- 
tensively worked.  A  great  deal  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  province  is  barren,  and  only  sup- 
ports the  slender  flocks  and  herds  of  some  no- 
madic tribes ;  but  toward  the  S.  the  postures 
become  luxuriant,  and  abundant  crops  are 
nused,  but  catUe  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  people.  The  population  is  composed  of 
Kussiaus,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Ostiaks.  The 
prinoh»aI  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  S^isk 
and  Kdyran  on  the  Obi,  and  Ust-Kameiu)- 

fDrsk  and  Semipalatinsk  on  the  Irtish.— 
OMSK,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  river  Tom,  in  lat  66°  29'  N.,  long. 
66°  10'  £.,  610  m.  £.  ftom  Tobolsk ;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  part  which 
stands  upon  hilly  ground,  and  a  lower  town  or 
suburb;  the  former  is  principally  inhabited  by 
Russians,  and  the  latter  by  Tartars  and  people 
from  Bokhara.  There  are  manufactures  of 
coarse  cloth,  leather,  and  soap ;  and  a  condder- 
able  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  Oalmucks  and 
Ostiaks  in  oattie,  fiirs,  fish,  &c.,  for  which  Eu- 
ropean, Bokharian,  and  Chinese  goods  are  ex- 
changed.  The  great  road  leading  to  the  fron- 
tier ^  Ohina  passes  through  the  lower  town. 

TON,  or  Tcir,  a  denomination  of  wei^t, 
equsJ  to  20  cwt  or  2,240  lbs.,  and  also  (usually 
with  the  second  orthography)  a  liquid  measure 
of  262  gallons ;  also  applied  to  dry  measures 
and  solid  measures  of  various  capacities.  The 
tons  used  by  different  nations  in  shipping  are 
often  entirely  different  from  their  ordinary 
measures  of  the  same  name.  In  common  use, 
the  ton  weight  is  often  rated  at  2,000  lbs.,  when 
it  is  termed  the  *'  short  ton ;"  but  by  act  of  con- 
gress, when  not  specified  to  the  contrary,  the 
ton  is  to  be  understood  as  2,240  lbs.  The  dif- 
ferent values  of  the  ton  weight  involve  great 
confhdon  in  eommerdal  transactions.  Hr. 
Alexander,  in  his  "Univenal  IMctionai7  of 
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Weights  and  MMsnres"  (BalUmonL  I860), 
0709  50  different  kinds  of  tons,  and  there  are 
some  used  for  coal,  and  perbape  othera  alscL 
which  he  does  not  name;  thus  in  Harrland 
the  ordinary  ton  is  8,000  lbs.,  the  nsual  ooal 
ton  3,240  lbs.,  and  the  miner's  ton,  according 
to  which  he  is  pud,  is  2,470  lbs.,  the  allowance 
being  for  waste.  The  shipping  ton  of  France 
was  by  the  old  standard  2,168.48  lbs.;  and  the 
'metrical  ton  is  2,204.74  lbs.;  of  Spun,  2,032 
lbs. ;  of  Portogal,  1,756.8  Iba.  The  measure- 
ment ton  for  shipping  is  in  the  United  States 
40  cnbic  feet ;  in  China  and  India,  60 ;  in  Por- 
togal, 78.8 ;  in  France,  60.842 ;  and  in  Ham- 
bai^  88.310.  As  a  measure  of  dry  capaoity, 
thero  are  in  Germuiy,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
not  fewer  than  A  different  tons,  varying  from 
8.04  to  S.lSbaBheIs;  while  tiie  shipping  tons  of 
Fortngal,  France,  and  Italy  range  from  41.48  to 
48.08  bnahels.  The  liquid  tnn  measnre  is  quite 
as  varied  in  Europe,  and  as  applied~to  different 
articles,  as  wine,  beer,  &o.  In  England  the  ton 
for  wine  is 252  g^lons,  and  for  beer  B68.7  gallona. 
Of  the  vessels  called  tons,  the  most  famous  is 
that  known  as  the  great  tan  of  Heidelberg,  the 
c^taoity  of  which  is  288,200  bottles  of  wine; 
but  it  has  remained  empty  since  1760. 

TOKE,  Theobald  Wolfb,  an  Irish  revolu- 
tiMiist,  bom  in  Publin,  Jane  20,  1768,  died  in 
prison  there,  Nov.  19,  1708.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  in  1786,  before 
he  had  completed  his  course,  made  a  runaway 
marriage,  which  turned  out  hq)pily.  Early  in 
1787  he  went  to  London  and  mteiw  the  Kid- 
dle Temide,  and  in  1788  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  disHked  the  profeasion  extremely,  and  paid 
too  little  attention  to  it  to  be  sacoessfal.  In 
defweo  of  the  whig  club  he  published  at  this 
time  his  first  pamphlet,  "A  Review  of  the  Last 
Session  of  Parliament."  Kot  long  afterward, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  rapture  with  Spain,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Ireland  as  an 
independent  nation  was  not  bound  by  a  declA* 
ration  of  war.  Embracing  the  lib^^  ideas 
to  which  the  French  revolutiou  had  given  life 
and  power,  he  actively  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  effecting  a  union  against  the  govern- 
ment between  the  Oatholios  of  Ireland  and  the 
disBOiterR,  and  in  1791  addressed  to  the  latter  a 
pam^et  entitled  An  Argument  on  behalf  ttf 
the  Oatholioa  nf  Ireland,"  which  was  very  sno- 
cessfiil.  The  aameyear he  aausted  in  founding 
the  first  club  of  "  United  Irishmen"  at  Belfast, 
and  in  formiiw  them  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
But  as  these  cmbs  soon  became  perverted  from 
their  original  wms  of  Catholic  emancipation 
and  parliamentary  reform  to  the  more  extreme 
measures  for  revolutionizing  the  country,  he 
lost  in  them  almost  all  his  influence.  In  1793 
he  succeeded  Biobwd  Burke,  the  son  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  as  the  secretary  and  agent  of  the 
Catholic  committee,  and  enbeequently  became 
implicated  in  the  proceedings  of  Jackaon,  sent 
fttnn  France  to  sound  the  aentiments  o[  the 
Irish.  By  a  kind  of  emnprondse  wi^  the  gov- 
ernment, he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 


oomitry,  and  in  17SS  oame  to  United  States, 
where  he  lived  in  snoceadon  at  ^illadelphia, 
West  Chester,  and  Downiiwtown,  Penn.,  and  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Ui^cent  letters  fnan  Ireland, 
stating  thi^  that  county  was  ripe  for  a  revolt 
indnoM  him  to  saQ  for  France  in  Jan.  1796,  to 
gain  the  aid  of  the  ^rectory;  and  owing  in 
large  measure  to  his  exertions,  that  govern- 
ment determined  to  fit  out  a  powerful  expedi- 
tion, the  oonunand  of  whicn  was  given  to 
Ho<^e.  In  July  Tone  received  his  commission 
as  eh^  de  brigads,  and  was  also  made  an  ad- 
jutant-general to  Hoche,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  Deo.  1796,  in  the  armament  destined  for 
Bantry  bi^.  The  fleet  waa  scattered  by  storms, 
and  Tone  waa  unable  to  persuade  the  F^«Dch 
govwnment  to  undertake  another  expedition 
on  a  large  acale.  In  1707  he  waa  attached  to 
the  Bavarian  army ;  and,  still  persevering  in 
the  project  of  raising  an  insurrection  in  his 
native  land,  in  Sei>t.  1798,  he  accompanied  a 
petty  squadron  destined  for  Ireland,  wnich  was 
int«roept«d  and  defeated  by  an  Engjish  squad- 
ron under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  After 
fighting  desperately,  Tone  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  not  at  first  recognized,  but  at  Letter- 
kenny  was  placed  in  irons,  taken  to  Dublin, 
tried  by  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
banged  on  Nov,  12.  On  tiie  11th  he  cut  his 
throat  with  a  penknife,  and  died  in  oonseqacoce 
a  few  days  afterward.  His  autobiography,  w  itb 
a  diary  kept  during  bis  residence  in  France,  was 
poblished  by  his  son,  William  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  (Washington,  1826),  who  was  an  officerin 
the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  after  his  fell  in  that 
of  the  United  States. 

TONGATABOO.  See  Fuendlt  Isuxdb. 

TONQUE,  the  ^mmetrioal  organ,  utnated 
on  the  median  line,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  ministering  to  the  sei^ses 
of  touch  and  taste,  variously  used  in  the  col- 
lection and  preparation  of  the  food  for  deg- 
lutition, and  the  principal  instrument  in  tiie 
articulation  of  sounds.  Taking  the  tongue  of 
man  as  an  example,  the  organ  is  attached  at  its 
base  to  the  movable  byotd  arch  of  bones,  and 
suspended  and  kept  in  place  by  muscles  from 
tiie  aknll,  sternum,  and  scj^nla;  it  is  essentially 
eomposed  of  miucular  fibr<«,  which  move  freely 
Ha  variona  portions ;  it  is  covered  by  very  soi- 
ritive  mucous  membrane,  containing  numerous 
mucous  glands  and  follicles ;  fibrous,  areolar, 
and  fetty  tissues  enter  into  its  structure,  whidt 
is  freely  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  nze  vuies,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  height 
of  the  individulal,  but  proportioned  to  the  capa* 
ctt^  of  the  alveolar  arch ;  it  is,  therefore,  small- 
er m  women  than  in  men;  It  follows  about  the 
direction  of  the  lower  jaw  in  its  anterior  hal^ 
and  bdiind  that  curves  downwud  and  back- 
ward to  the  hyoid  bone ;  it  is  free  except  at  the 
posterior  extremity  and  the  posterior  |  of  the 
tower  surface ;  from  the  base  to  the  eplglottia 
extends  a  fold  serving  to  limit  the  movements 
of  the  latter  organ,  and  frtnn  the  sides  of  the 
base  to  the  wBt  palate  2  folds    each  dd^  the 
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pillars  of  the  firaeee,  between  which  are  ntnat- 
ed  tonsils ;  under  the  anterior  free  eztremitT- 
is  the  frennm  which  connects  it  with  the  lower 
jaw,  a  flbrons  and  mncons  lamina  or  ligament, 
sometimes  so  short  congenitaUy  as  to  prevent 
the  free  moTemeuts  of  the  tongne  and  to  re- 
quire an  operation  for  its  division.  There  is  a 
more  or  less  distinot  longitudinal  farrow  on  the 
median  line,  from  which  extend  OQtward  and 
fOTward  niunerons  other  lines  whose  angle  of 
nnion  points  backward;  the  posterior  8d  is 
smooth  and  withont  oomponnd  mmiUeB,  exhibit- 
ing a  fevdmple  <»ies  and  the  nodmar  eminences 
of  the  numerons  mnciparoos  glands ;  in  frtmt  of 
this  1b  a  V-shaped  ridge,  the  angle  directed  hack- 
ward,  formed  hj  2  converging  lines  bntton- 
Uke  eminences,  the  cironrnTulate  papill»;  in 
flwnt  of  these,  and  occapTing  the  anterior  f  of 
tiie  organ,  are  the  fimgiform  and  conical  orvil- 
liform  papills,  the  former  spheroidal,  red,  and 
scattered, the  Istterrer^numeroas.  Theosseons 
anpportof  the  tongne  is  the  U-shaped  or  hfoid 
bone,conri8tingof  a  base  or  median  bodj,  3  great* 
er  and  2  lesser  comoa,  and  placed  in  the  neck 
between  the  Iowot  Jav  and  tiiyrold  oartil- 
age ;  it  Is  tiie  homologoe  of  a  very  compel 
apporatns  In  tbe  lower  Twtebrates.  The  mo^ 
^es  constltate  tiie  dbief  bolk  of  the  tongne,  and 
perform  its  fltnotions  in  prdienrion,  mastica- 
tion, deglntition,  and  speech ;  tii^  are  arranged 
in  a  eomplioated*  manner,  so  as  to  mntauly 
snprbort  Moh  other,  rendwlng  the  movements 
oft!  le  organ  exceedingly  varied  and  extensive ; 
tiiej  are  attached  to  toe  snbmaooas  flbrons  tis- 
Boe,  which  is  firm  and  thick  on  tiie  superior 
snrface.  The  mncons  membrane  is  invested 
with  a  delicate  scaly  epithelimn,  the  snperfldal 
layer  of  which  readily  and  constantly  xUls  ofll 
The  papiUta  are  mnoh  like  those  of  the  skin, 
most  being  componnd  oi^ans,  in  their  nerrons 
and  vascnuir  snpply ;  the  <uroamvallate  are  6 
to  10  in  nnmber,  and  sometimes  1  of  an  Ineh  In 
diameter;  thefoiigUbrmare  to  ^of  anindk 
In  diameter,  and  vary  greatly  in  nnmber,  pep> 
h^is  aooonnting  Ibr  tiie  well  known  diversi^ 
in  the  aonteness  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  differ- 
ant  individuals;  the  filiform  are  the  most  nn- 
meroos,  closely  set  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  cov- 
ering the  anterior  }  of  the  tongne,  and  the  seat 
of  what  is  oalled  tiie  fhr;  their  epithelinm  fre* 
quently  breaks  np  into  h^Iike  processes, 
having  their  imbrications  directed  backward, 
which  mark  a  physiolonoal  distinction  between 
the  sentient  circnmvaUate  and  ftu^orm  pa- 
pillsQ  and  the  OTotective  and  motor  nliform  and 
oonical  ones.  The  conical  papilln  are  generally 
regarded  as  tactile,  the  fdngiform  and  clroum- 
Taltate  as  gustatory  (acntely  tactile),  and  the 
illiAnrm  as  the  homolc^es  of  the  recurved 
spines  of  the  tongne  of  the  cats,  and  as  prlnoi- 
imlly  concerned  in  regulating  the  movements 
(tf  the  food  m  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  mosdes  of  deglutiHon.  The  inini^pal 
arteries  of  the  tongne  are  the  Ungual  braacnes 
of  the  extmnal  carotid ;  the  sensory  nerves  are 
tha  lingoal  branch  of  the  Sth  pair  of  triftdal 
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and  the  glossopharyngeal,  distribnted  respeo- 
tively  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions, 
and  the  motor  nerve  is  the  hypoglossal;  for 
their  functions  see  Tastk.  The  tongne  in  fish- 
es is  mdimentary,  and  not  endowed  with  any 
great  sensibility  or  motOe  power ;  in  reptiles 
it  varies  greatly  in  length,  size,  and  movabil- 
ity,  being  in  some  Immovable  or  short  and 
tniclL  in  some  remarkable  for  slendemesB  and 
length  (as  in  serpents),  and  in  others  far  jmy- 
traotiU^  (as  in  the  cluundeon  and  firog);  in 
them  it  is  usually  an  organ  of  lurehenafHi  and 
not  of  sensation.  The  tongne  m  birds  is  also 
prehensile  and  not  gustatory,  and  generally 
provided  at  the  base  with  nnmerons  spines  di- 
rected  backward  to  prevent  the  return  of  food ; 
though  itself  incapable  of  eloi^ation,  it  maybe 
remarkably  protmded  by  the  actbn  of  the  mus- 
des  attached  to  the  veiy  long  and  movable 
hyoid  bones.  In  Bome  mammals,  as  the  giraffe 
and  ant-eater,  it  is  cq>able  of  great  elonga> 
tion,  and  is  an  important  organ  of  prehenraon ; 
the  recurved  spmes  of  the  cats  hare  been 
referred  to,  and  oonstitnte  efficient  instruments 
for  leaning  fteah  from  bmes  and  for  comb- 
ing their  fhr.  In  man  &e  tongne  is  not,  pro^ 
erly  speaking,  prehendle,  but  i>  oi^aged  in 
the  acts  of  sncnon  and  drinkfaig,  as  every  one 
knows;  it  keeps  the  food  dnruajK  mastiostioQ 
within  the  range  of  the  teeth,  oolleets  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  moutii  preparatory  to  swallow- 
ing, and  is  also  concerned  in  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  deglutition;  and  it  is  the  principal 
organ  of  speech.  It  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
emiu^ment,  atrophy,  ulcerations,  tumors,  and 
malignant  diseases.  The  for  in  disease  d^ 
pends  on  a  sodden  and  opaqne  oondition  of  the 
epithelinm  of  the  filiform  and  oonical  p^>iU», 
arising  fh>m  an  alteration  ctf  the  mucus  and  saliva 
of  the  month,  the  bright  red  color  of  the  ftan^- 
form  presenting  a  striking  contrast ;  the  amonnl^ 
oc^,  and  arrangement  of  the  for  are  symptom- 
atio  of  various  morbid  changes  in  the  system 
of  interest  to  Uie  pbyrician,  though  there  is 
great  Tariety  within  toe  limits  of  health.  The 
papillary  aurfiuw  is  healed  and  repured  with 
great  readiness  and  perfection. 

TONIO  (Gr,  to  strengthen),  a  med- 

icine used  for  increasing  pomanently  the 
strength  of  the  organic  actions  of  the  different 
systems  of  the  animal  economy,  giving  a  dura* 
Die  exaltation  to  the  enei^es  of  sll  parts  of 
the  frame,  without  necessarily  producing  any 
apparent  increase  of  the  healtiiy  actions.  Ex- 
tracts of  bitter  substances  (see  BrrrxB  Pbesoi- 
pus)  are  much  used  for  this  porpose,  as  also 
ttnctnre  (^iron,  araenio,  and  the  liW. 

TONKA,  OEABLom  Eueabril  bettor 
known  by  her  m»  ie  flum  of  "  Ohartotto 
Mabeth,"  an  English  aathoress,  bom  in  Kor> 
<wich  in  1792,  di^  in  London,  July  12, 1848. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Michael 
Brown,  rector  of  8t  Giles's,  Norwidi,  and  a 
oanon  of  the  cathedral.  She  injured  her  healtii 
in  childhood  by  intense  study.  She  was  first 
mairied  to  Oapb  Geoigo  Phelan  of  tiie  Biitlah 
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anny,  with  whom  she  resided  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
9  jears,  and  sabBeqaentljfor  S  more  Id  Irekmd. 
Her  huBband  becoming  insolvent,  and -finally 
insane,  she  was  compelled  to  resort  to  litera* 
tare  for  a  livelihood,  and  wrote  nnmeroos  re- 
ligions narrattves  and  tfUes,  which  were  very 
popolar,  and  still  remain  so.  In  1841  she  was 
mwried  a  second  time  toUr.  L.  H,  J.  Tonna  of 
the  united  terrioe  inaUtntioD,  whose  avmpathy 
wSth  ber  literary  pnrsaits  etimnlated  her  to 
new  exertions.  Of  her  works,  nearly  50  !n 
number,  the  titles  of  those  best  known  are : 
«  Jndah'sLion,"  "  JndaaOapta,"  "HelenFleetr 
wood,"  "Personal  SeooUections,"  "Chapters 
on  Flowers,"  "Glimpses  of  the  Past,"  "Prin- 
dpalitleB  and  Powers,"  "  The  Siege  of  Derry," 
"  Oonnt  Baymond  of  Tonlonse,"  "  The  Desert- 
ers," and  "  Wrongs  of  Women," 

TONQDIN.  SeeANAJC. 

TONQUIK,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Ohina 
sea,  having  the  province  of  Tonqnin  on  the  W, 
the  Chinese  province  of  Qnang-tang  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  the  island  of  Hunan  on  the  B.  E.; 
length,  800  m. ;  Average  width,  160  m.  The 
fiangkoi  or  Tonqnin  river  and  several  smaller 
efreuns  flow  into  it  It  has  nnmerona  islands. 
The  ^hoons  are  very  violent  in  the  gulf. 

TONSILS,  or  Autodala,  a  ooUeotion  of 
mnoons  fbllicles  situated  in  Uie  throat  on  each 
side  in  tiie  interval  between  ihe  pillars  of  the 
flmcea.  They  are  almond-shaped,  with  the 
lai^  end  directed  npward ;  hence  their  Latin 
name  given  above,  and  the  popular  one  of  "al- 
monds of  thid  throat."- '  They  vary  in  size  in 
different  individuals,  being  generally  the  lar- 
gest in  scrofulous  ooostitutlons ;  their  excretoiy 
ducts  terminate  in  small  sacs  imbedded  in  their 
substance,  and  open  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
their  secretion  serving  to  lubricate  the  parts 
ooDoemed  in  d»lntitioD.  They  are  well  mp" 
plied  with  blood  from  the  &oia],  infMior  pha- 
langeal, and  internal  maxillary  arteries,  and 
laere  is  a  eon^derable  network  of  vdns  around 
them ;  they  receive  numerous  nervous  filaments 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  par  vagum,  and 
tri&dal.  The  extemd  surfiue  is  adherent  to 
the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  while 
the  internal  is  free  and  prominent;  the  carotid 
artery  is  behind  and  to  the  outmde,  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  puncturing  the  abscesses 
to  which  they  are  very  subject.  These  organs 
are  liable  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammations, 
with  the  exudation  of  whitish  and  tenacious 
false  membranes,  and  great  enlargement,  often 
impeding  respiration  and  deglutition.  Their 
CMmnon  acute  inflammation  is  popularly  called 
quinsy  and  inflammatory  sore  throat;  it  gen- 
erally arises  flrom  taking  cold,  and  tteg^ns  with 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  a  sense  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  throat,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
ohills  and  heat,  and  punfbl  viscid  expectora- 
tion ;  it  commonly  declines  in  8  or  4  days  un- 
der simple  aatipbloglBtic  treatment  and  astrin- 
gent gargles;  if  the  influnmation  does  not 
fubside,  the  swelling  largely  increases,  often 
threatening  lofibeatioiif  wmdi  is  sometimea 


avoided  only  by  the  puncture  or  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  abscess.  The  enlai^Kement  of 
scrofolous  and  chronic  inflammation  requires  a 
similar  treatment,  with  the  addition  of  tonics 
and  alteratives,  detergent  gai|;Ie8,  stimulating 
and  astringent  applicwons,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, excision  by  uie  bistonry  or  a  special  in- 
strument called  tmiallotome.  A  mnsy  respira- 
tion during  sleep  in  sorofliloas  dilldren  in  maqy 
cues  will  in^oate  ohronio  enlaigemoit  of  the 
tonsils.  They  are  also  the  seat  of  phoephatie 
calculi,  and  from  their  mucous  follicles  are 
often  cast  out  soft  and  fetid  concretions. 

TONSTALL.  See  Tckstaix. 

TONSUBE  (Lat.  ttmdo,  to  clip),  the  name 
pven  to  a  mark  distinguishing  the  clergy 
uie  Roman  Oatholio  and  the  eastern  churches 
from  the  luty,  and  formed  by  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  the  hair  from  the  head. 
During  the  first  6  centuries  t^e  tonsure  of  the 
dergy  was  entirely  unknown,  and  the  practioe 
of  fhaving  the  head  or  wearing  the  hair  too 
shcoi  is  in  fiwt  condenmed  in  priests  by  Jerome 
and  others  of  the  &thers.  But  in  ue  latter 
part  of  the  Sth  oe&tnry  the  monks  began  to 
dip  the  hair  in  a  oonq>icnonsl7  deforming 
manner,  or  to  shave  the  entire  head,  partly 
in  order  to  show  thdr  contempt  of  the  world, 
partiy  for  the  express  purpose  of  expodng 
thonsdves  to  ridicule.  From  the  monks  the 
tonsure  gradually  imssed  over  to  the  secular 
dergy,  and  in  the  6th  century  it  began  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  church.  Difierent  forms 
were  in  use  in  the  national  churches  of  Europe. 
The  tonsure  of  the  Boman  church,  also  called 
toniura  Petri,  consisted  in  shaving  the  entire 
head  and  leaving  only  a  circular  crown  of  hair. 
This  form  was  soon  adopted  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany.  Pope  Gregory  IL,  in  721,  made 
it  obligatory  for  all  priests  under  the  pend^ 
of  exoommunication,  and  .in  ^>un  it  was  re- 
garded and  enfisroed  as  a  mark  of  orthodoxy, 
in  distinction  from  the  tonsure  of  the  heretics, 
who  used  to  shave  only  a  small  circular  part 
of  the  ocdput.  Later,  however,  this  custom 
of  the  heretics  prevdled  again  in  Germany  and 
other  northern  countries  from  climatic  reasons, 
and  is  still  in  use.  Many  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  shape  of  the  tonsure  were  made  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  but  they  often  came  to 
be  disregarded.  The  dericd  crown  must  be 
preserved  by  repeated  trimming  when  neces- 
sary, and  the  ecclesiaaticd  law  provides  that  it 
be  enlarged  as  the  wearer  rises  m  ecdesiastiod 
station  and  dignity.  The  priests  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  adopted,  until  the  Sth  century,  a  ton- 
sure in  the  duq>e  of  a  oresoent  on  the  fmvhead 
(toimtm  SaneU  Jaeobi  or  Simonit  Magi\^  which 
horrified  the  Roman  missionaries,  and  had  to 
gjve  way  to  the  Roman  form.  The  tonsure  of 
Uie  eastern  churches,  in  ancient  times,  consist- 
ed in  shaving  the  entire  head  (ttmtura  Fault). 
A  complete  history  of  the  tonsure  is  given  in 
Thomassin's  VetuM  et  Jfcva  EeeUtia  Dueiplvna, 

TONTINE,  a  kind  of  life  annuity  originated 
1^  Lwenxo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  who  published 
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his  soberoe  and  introduced  it  into  France  aboni 
the  middle  of  the  17th  oentary.  The  Babecrib- 
era  were  divided  into  10  elasses  according  to 
their  ages,  or  were  allowed  to  appoint  their 
representatives,  who  were  thna  classed,  and  an 
annuity  was  apportioned  to  each  claBs  accord- 
ing to  their  age,  the  sarrivors  haTmg  the  bene- 
fit of  an  increased  annnity  as  their  asso<uate8 
died,  and  the  last  snrvivor  receiving  the  entire 
annuity  of  the  class  till  the  dose  of  his  oi*  her 
life.  The  first  assooiation  of  tiiis.  kind  was 
fbunded  nnder  the  administration  of  Oardinal 
Mazarin  in  Nov.  1668,  and  waa  eaUed  the 
"Rojal  Tontine."  The  total  «am  paid  in  wat 
1,026,000  fi-anos,  in  10  claases  of  102JHI0  ftvnoa 
eiwh.  The  subscription  was  800  francs,  and 
erery  iobscriber  received  l^e  interest  of  his 
investment  nntil  the  death  of  some  member  of 
tiie  association  increased  the  dividend  to  the 
rest,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  subscriber 
it  reverted  to  the  state.  This  prcyeot  was  not 
saccesgful,  nor  were  two  others  subseqaently 
proposed  by  Touti.  In  1689  Louis  XIV.,  find- 
ing his  finanoes  embarrassed,  authorized  an- 
other of  1,400,000  francs  divided  into  14  olase- 
68,  according  to  age,  from  children  of  6  years 
to  adults  of  70.  In  1726  the  lut  survivor  of 
the  18th  and  14tb  classes  was  the  widow  of  a 
poor  surgeon  who  had  iuTosted  in  two  ton> 
tines  her  little  capital  of  800  fivnos,  and  who 
enjoyed  at  her  ^sath,  at  the  age  of  M,  an  inoome 
of^  ^,600  francs.  Tontines  were  again  resort- 
ed to  by  the  French  goTemment.in  17S8  and 
1784;  but  in  1778  tiiey  were  interdicted  as  a 
measure  of  finance.  In  1791  a  tontine  called 
the  Oaim  Lafarge,  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
was  established  under  private  manngement; 
but  by  a  gross  blunder  or  fraud,  the  interest 
promised  was  an  impossible  one,  and  the  sul>- 
scribera,  whose  united  contributions  amounted 
to  60,000,000  francs,  never  received  even  sim- 
ple interest,  and  the  entire  capital  was  lost  in 
the  disasters  of  the  time.  In  England  tontines 
have  been  oocasicmally  resorted  to  as  a  meas* 
are  <A  finance,  the  last  opened  being  in  1789, 
on  vbioh  £42,089  intereat  waa  atiir  paid  la 
1859.  In  the  United  States  tontines  have 
never  been  made  a  revenue  measnre  by  the 
goremment;  bat  in  several  cities  there  have 
been  private  annuities  of  this  kind.  A  tontine 
building  was  erected  in  Wall  street,  New  Tork, 
in  I792-'4,  203  shares  of  $200  each  being  sub- 
scribed by  an  association  of  merchants.  In 
Albany,  New  Haven,  and  some  other  cities, 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  same  plan. 

TOOELE,  a  W.  co.  of  Utah  territory,  border- 
ing on  Nevada  territory,  intersected  by  tribu- 
taries of  Humboldt  river;  area,  about  10,000 
sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1860, 1,008.  The  surface  in  the 
E.  and  W.  is  mountainous,  and  the  Humboldt 
mountains  cross  the  W.  end  firom  K.  to  8. 
Along  the  streams  there  are  several  fine  rallm 
(tf  extrawdinary  fertiUcy  and  beaoty,  bat  the 
monntidn  rep<Hi8  are  roodi  and  unproduetiTe. 
Fremont's  route  to  the  Paciflo  traveraes  the 
oounty.  Capital,  Tooele. 


TOOEIL  John  Hob5K,  an  En^lsh  poliOofll 
leader  and  philologist,  bom  in  Westminster. 
June  26,  1786,  died  Uarcb  18,  1812.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Home,  a  poulterer ;  but  as  his 
&ther  had  become  wealthy,  he  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  at  Eton,  and  at  0am- 
bridge  university,  became  an  usher  in  a  school 
at  Blackheath,  and  much  against  his  own  wish- 
es, but  in  obedience  to  his  fkther^s  will,  took  or- 
ders and  obtained  a  curacy  in  Kent.  His  pref- 
erence waa  80  strong  for  the  law,  tiiat  in  1766 
be  entered  as  a  student  at  tiie  Hid^  Temple; 
bat  in  1760  be  fetnraed  again  to  the  dkurch, 
and  vas  ordidned' priest,  and  fbr  8  years  dis- 
charged tiie  duties  ctf  that  offioe  in  the  chapelry 
of  New  Brentford.  He  then  went  to  Fnuwe 
as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  (tf  Elwea  the 
miser.  In  1766  he  began  hia  political  life  by 
writing  a  pamphlet  in  &vor  of  Wilkes  and  his 
party ;  and  on  a  second  tour  to  the  continent 
he  formed  at  Paris  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  politician.  Daring  these  travels  he 
gave  up  his  clerical  profession,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  time  after  his  return,  never 
resumed  it  He  took  an  active  interest  tn  po- 
litical matters,  especially  in  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  Wilkes  from  Middlesex,  and  in  the  at^- 
tation  which  that  event  created  throughout  we 
kingdom.  He  claimed  the  autiiorslup  of  the 
oelebrated  reply  (o  the  king  made  by  BeokEnd, 
tiien .  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1770.  (See 
Bboxvobd,  WnxiAK.)  In  1709  he  was  one  of 
the  fonnders  of  the  society  for  supporting  the 
bill  of  rights;  but  its  financial  affkirs  involved 
him  In  a  qnarrel  with  Wilkes,  which  affected 
bis  popalanty.  In  1771  he  received,  after  oon- 
dderable  oppontion,  his  degree  of  M.A.  from 
the  university  of  Oambri^c,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  quarrel  with  Wilkes  waa  attacked 
by  Junius,  i^aiust  whom  he  defended  himself 
with  unexampled  success.  In  1778,  designing 
to  study  law,  he  formally  resigned  his  Uving. 
In  resisting  with  great  vigior,  and  aa  wastiion^t 
at  the  time  with  great  suooelis,  an  endosnre  mlL 
which  according  to  custom  was  to  be  harried 
throngb  the  house  of  oommons,  he  gained  tiie 
&vor  of  Ur.  Tooke  of  Parley,  who  assured  hint 
that  he  should  be  his  heir;  but,  though  in  1769 
he  changed  his  name  to  Tooke'  out  of  regard  for 
his  patron,  he  never  received  more  than  £8,000 
from  the  property.  He  bitterly  opposed  the 
American  war,  and  pnbUshed  an  advertisement 
for  a  subscription  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  Americans  "murdered  by  the  king's 
troops  at  Lexington  and  at  Ooncord.'*  The 
ministry  proseonted  him  for  libel,  and  the  trial 
took  place  at  Ouildhall  in  July,  1777.  The 
defenoe  was  conducted  by  himself,  but  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment in  the  king's  bench,  and  a  fine  of 
£S00.  Dnring  hla  ocmfinement  he  published 
his  celebrBted  "Letter  to  Hr.  Dunning,**  in 
which  he  critically  examines  the  case  of  the 
King  ».  Lawley,  which  had  lieen  used  aa  a 
precedent  againat  him  on  hia  trial.  The  dis- 
eoarioa  rendered  neoeasary  some  philologioal 
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4riCtdRBB  vpon  the  preiM^dtiOTts  and  ooqhmo- 
tiom  of  the  English  language,  as  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  made  "the  viotim  <tf  two 
prepositions  and  a  ooiunnoticm,"  which  parti- 
cles he  calls  "  the  aMect  instroBieuts  of  his  civil 
extinction.'*  After  his  release  from  im]Hison- 
ment  in  1779,  he  appUed  for  adnUsdon  to  the 
bUt  but  was  ndooted  on  the  ground  of  being  « 
eleirgyman.  His  prospects  of  professional  sno 
oeas  were  therefore  at  an  end.  Embittered 
still  more  against  the  goremment,  he  publish- 
ed in  1780,  .in  coqjmictiim  with  Dr.  Frios^  a 
pamphlet  oititled  Facts,"  aererelj  refiectmg 
upon  Lord  North  and  his  prosecntioa  of  tha 
Ajnerioui  war,  addressed  to  landholders,  stook- 
hcddere,  and  others.  Soon  afterward  he  retired 
firom  London  to  a  farm  in  HontiDgdonshire: 
bnt  there  he  canght  an  agoe  which  disgosted 
lum  with  agricultoral  poisnitB,  and  he  returned 
to  the  oitf  and  plnnged  once  more  into  politi- 
cal lifs.  In  1786  appeared  the  firat  part  of  his 
^Brnia  wTfpotrra,  or  the  DiyerstoDS  of  Porlej," 
a  strange  combination  of  0l7iiMd<^,  lofittr 
pfaTMoa,  and  politics,  wUch  nss  exerdaei  « 
BMrked  inflnoioe  on  Engliah  Tddlologj.  The 
ekdeot  nS  Tooke  waa  to  prove  that  all  parts  <tf 
i^weoh,  indnding  partides,  conid  be  resolved 
into  BOOBS  and  verbs;  and  that  all  words  ex- 
ItfCBsing  operaticHDB  q(  the  mind,  however  deli- 
oate,  were  oti^auHj  i^^dted  ^  o^ects  of  ex- 
ternal perception.  According  to  Bansen,  "he 
abl;^  developed,  among  some  donbtfiil  specula- 
tive theories,  very  pregnant  viewv  respecting 
the  ori^  of  inflexions,  suffixes,  and  forma- 
tive words,  a  most  impcrtant  part  in  the  com- 
parative analysis  of  langoages."  In  1787  be 
pabfished  "A  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales" 
ID.  regard  to  his  supposed  marriage  with  a 
Boman  Oattolio.  In  1788  wpeared  a  mm- 
phkt  from  hb  peB  vntitled  "  iVo  Fair  of  for- 
traits,"  In  wldch  he  drew  a  ecmtrast  betweoB 
two  Fitts  aad  tin  two  Foxes,  not  mnch  to 
the  oredit  of  die  latter.  In  1790  he.wu  «  can* 
didate  for  the  repreamtstion  of  Westminster, 
agdnst  Fox  and  Lord  Hood,  and,  thongh  spend- 
ing nothing,  polled  1,700  votes.  In  1794  he 
was  tried  hi^  treason,  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  his  partioipatioQ  in  the  action  of  the  "  Oon- 
«tlttiti«ial  Society,"  in  whicb  the  sodety  for 
the  support  of  the  bill  of  rights  bad  been  merged 
ibort^  after  his  quarrel  with  Wilkes.  Dunng 
the  proceedings  he  conducted  himself  with  great 
finimeas  aad  courage,  and  was  acquitted. 
waa  defended  by  Gibbs  and  Erskine^  to  whcnn 
he  defeated  the  second  vdnme  o£  bis  "  Diver- 
dona  of  Pnriey,"  wbioh  i^pesred  in  1805.  Jn 
17M  he  became  again  a  candidate  for  paiii»- 
ment  from  Westmiiuter,  but  was  again  nnano- 
eeasfbl,  though  polling  2,800  votes.  In  1801 
be  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house,  being  returned 
by  Lord  Camelford  for  tbe  ncM3Ddnal  Iwrouf^  of 
Old  Serum.  This  was  a  strange  prooeeding  for 
so  strenuous  an  advocate  fbr  parliamentary  re* 
ferm ;  bnt  the  deolnon  of  that  parliament  that 
adetgyman  codd  not  thereafto-  nt  in  the  bouse 
of  eommons  disqiuUfled  him  from  obtaining  anj* 


podtkm  in  ftttore.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  sp^it  at  Wimbledon.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  left  several  ille^timate  children,  to 
one  of  whom  he  bequeathed  his  property.  _Bis 
life  was  written  by  A.  Stephesis  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1818). 

TOOKE.  I.  Thjuk,  an  English  deigy. 
man,  b<«n  Jan.  16, 1741,  died  4n  £itmd(m,  Kor. 
17, 1820.  In  1771  he  became  minister  of  ibe 
English  church  atOronstadt,  and  in  1774  chap- 
lain to  the  factory  of  the  Busdan  company  at 
St  Fet«d)urg,  and  remained  in  that  situation 
until  1792,  wh«i  he  returned  to  Enj^and.  His 
most  Importuit  works  are :  "  A  Life  of  Catha- 
rine II."  (8  vols.  8vo.) ;  "  A  "View  of  the  Russian 
Empire"  (8  vds.);  and  **A  History  of  Rusda 
from  thaFoundation  of  the  Empire  to  the  Ao* 
oeedon  of  Catharine  IL"  His  other  works  are 
diiefly  novels,  miscellaneous  eeaaya,  and  trans- 
lations. II.  Thoiu.8,  an  Englidi  poUticd  econo- 
mist, son  of  the  pr^^ing,  bom  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1774,  died  in  London,  Feb.  26, 1858.  In 
1888  he  puUidied  "A  Hisbnyof  Prioes  and 
<tf  the  State  of  the  OironlatioB  from  1798  to 
1887,  preeeded  hj  a  brief  Bketdi  <rf  the  State 
of  the  Cora  Trade  Ib  the  laat  two  OeBtBries" 
(2  vols.  8vo.).  Four  additional  volumes  wwe 
afterward  publidied,  bring^  down  the  work 
to  Ibe  year  1866.  10.  WnxiAM,  brother  (rf  the 
preceding,  born  in  St.  Peterabm^  in  1777,  stnd^ 
led  law,  and  for  many  years  practised  as  solid- 
tor  in  London.  He  edited  anonymously  in  1804 
the  poeticd  works  of  Churchill,  republished 
in  1844.  In  1866  he  published  *'  The  Monarchy 
of  France,  its  Bise,  Progress,  and  Fall "  (8vo.)- 

TOOLA,  or  Tcu^  a  oentral  government  of 
Rnsda,  bounded  by  Moscow,  Kazan,  Ord,  and 
Edooga ;  area,  11,772  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
1,126,617.  The  surfeoe  is  generally  flat.  The 
most  important  rivers  are  the  Oka,  Upa,  usd 
Don,  tiie  two  latter  of  whidi  are  crameoted  hj 
the  Ivanovska  canal,  which  forms  part  of  the 
system  that  unites  the  Baltic,  Hack,  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  about  I  of 
the  surface  is  cultivated.  Iron  and  woollen 
and  linen  goods  are  manu&otured. — ^Toou,  the 
capital,  is  sitnated  on  the  Upa,  107  m.  S.  fW)m 
Moscow ;  pop.  about  86,000.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive cannon  foundery  and  manufactory  of  anns 
fer  government,  eatd>liBhed  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1717,  and  upward  of  800  private  workabopa 
for  the  mannuoture  of  firearms  and  cotiery. 

TOOMBS,  a  W.  oo.  of  Minnesota,  bordering 
on  Dacotah  territray,  bounded  S.  by  the  Mos- 
tinka  river;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860.40. 

TOOMBS,  RoBKBT,  an  American  stateeman, 
bom  in  Wadibigton,  Wilkes  oo.,  Ga.,  Joly  9, 
1610.  He  studied  8  years  at  aeoU^  in  Geor- 
gia, and  then  went  to  Union  college,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  T.,  where  he  was  graduated  ia  1628. 
Afterward  he  studied  law  at  the  univerdty  of 
Virginia,  and  oommenced  practice  In  his  native 
place.  In  1686  he  served  under  Gen.  Scott  as 
oi^vtain  <tf  vdnnteetein  the  Oreek  war,  in  1887 
waa  elected  to  the  state  legiaiatare,  and  witli 
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tiie  easeptiMt  of  ISil  eautbaa^  a  memW  at 
the  lower  honse  nntU  1845.  In  that  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  federal  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  served  in  that  body  until  1858,  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
at  the  expiratioa  of  his  first  term  was  reelected. 
In  both  booses  he  served  on  various  important 
committees,  aod  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  extreme  sontfaem  ps^,  and  after  the  eleo- 
tion  of  President  linooln  was  one  of  the  most 
active  in  peraoading  Georgia  to  seoede.  On 
Nov.  15,  I860,  he  made  a  speech  at  Uilledge- 
Tille,  Oa.,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, in  which  he  strongly  advocated  seoes- 
don;  and  on  Jan.  7, 1661,  he  made  an  impas- 
sioned address  ift  tiie  senate  in  farm  of  the 
adoption  of  tiiat  oonrse  by  the  aonthem  states. 
On  Jan.  19  the- state  of  6eo^  passed  its  «»• 
Mssion  ordinenoe,  and  <»  tbe  28a  Mr.  Tocwaba 
withdrew  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  confederate  oongress  which  met  at 
Ifoutgomery,  Ala.,  on  Feb.  4.  On  Feb.  18  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  inangurated  provisional  presi- 
dent of  the  seceded  states,  uxd  on  the  Slst  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Toranbs  hla  seoretarj  of  state.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded 
in  this  office  by  Bobert  H.  T.  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  entering  pnblio  life  Mr.  To<anbs  be- 
longed to  the  wh^  party,  but  aboirt  1S60  he 
went  over  to  the  demooratio. 

TOOBEISTAN,  ot  Tdbkutan,  an  extensive 
i^lion  of  oratral  Asia,  ao  called  from  its  being 
the  ori^nal  seat  of  the  Turks  or  Toorkomaiu, 
in  the  wider  sense  <^  the  appellation,  and  some- 
times called  Tartary,  from  the  nnmerons  Tar- 
tar tribes  which  roam  over  it  The  name  Is 
umally  restricted  to  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween Mongolia  and  the  Caspian  sea,  and  hav- 
ing Siberia  on  ttie  N.,  and  Persia,  Cabool,  the 
Puqjaub,  Oasbmere,  and  Thibet  on  the  S.  It 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  countries  by  the 
Bolor  Tagh,  the  western  comprising  several  in- 
dependent khanate,  and  known  as  Independent 
Toorkistan,  the  eastern  nominally  snbjeot  to 
Ohina,  and  nsnally  called  Chinese  Toorkistan. 
— IsDiPMroKNT  TooEEiSTAK  Is  bomided  N.  by 
the  Bnsaian  Kirgheez  territory  and  Russian 
Soongaria,  £.  by  Chinese  Toorkistan  and  Cash- 
mere, S.  by  the  Pui^ianb,  Cabool,  and  Persia, 
and  W.  by  t^e  Oaspiim  sea.  Its  arM  is  some- 
what vagaely  estimated  at  770,000  sq.  m.,  and 
its  population  at  6,000,000.  It  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  independent  and  often  hostile 
khauats,  of  which  the  prindpal  are  Kafiristan 
in  the  S.  E,,  Koondooz  and  Bndukhaban  in  the 
Ehokau  in  the  N.  Bokhara  and  Khiva 
in  the  centrd  portion,  and  Toorkomanio,  or 
the  sonth*westem  Kii^eez  steppe,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  W.  Bokhara 
ifl  the  largest  town,  and  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  oountry,  thoneh  possesnng 
no  control  over  the  remoter  knaoats.  The 
other  towns  of  importance  are  Khokan,  Kho- 
jend, and  Tashkwd  in  Ehokan;  Ehnlotnn 
and  Koondooz  in  Koondooz;  Efaiva,  Koon- 
grad,  and  Sbonxd^  in  Khiva;  Sanuroand, 


and  TTrai^kfllk  Sn  BeUiaA;  lad 
Kasndaish  and  Tohitral  in  Kafiristan,  The 
priiuipal  rivers  ^re  the  Jihoon  or  Amoo-Daria 
(the  ancient  Oxns),  which  bisects  the  conntcT, 
and  dischar^  its  wat««  into  the  sea  of  Ajral ; 
the  Sir-Dana  (Jaxartes),  which  with  its  mn 
merooB  affluents  drains  the  northern  plain  and 
enters  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  N.  extremity  &a 
Iberia;  the  Zera&han  or  Ziijafihan,  vln^ 
risbig  in  the  great  plain  of  Pamir,  flows  W. 
throng  the  centre  of  the  conntnr  and  &Us  into 
a  sm^  salt  lake  6.  S.  W.  of  Bokhara.  B*- 
side  these  there  are  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Jihoon,  some  of  them  rising  in  the  Bolw  Ta^ 
and  others  in  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  winch  are 
tiiemselves  impwtant  rirws;  among  these  are 
the  Dawan  or  I^an^e,  the  Sharood,  the  Afe- 
■er^  and  its  bnmohes  the  Soonhab  and  Far> 
jean.  The  OaQ>ian  sea  boonds  the  country  ott 
the  W.,  and  the  sea  of  Aral  at  the  N.  is  partiy 
witiiin  its  limits.  There  are  also  nomerons 
nnall  lakes,  all  of  them  salt,  of  which  the  Sui 
Kol,  said  to  be  the  meet  elevated  lake  in  the 
world,  the  Biang  Kol,  the  Daarik  Kc^  and  the 
Kara  Kol  are  the  meet  important.  Between  the 
89th  and  41st  parallels  the  continuation  of  the 
Thian-shan  or  Celestial  mountains  (which  hera 
oroBS  the  Bolor  Tagh)  extends  in  two  paraUel 
ranges  to  near  the  meridian  of  66"  called 
Aktan-Isfera  and  Tanglakyar;  the  two  ranges 
are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Zerafbhan,  and 
fbrm  the  northern  and  sonthem  watersheds  of 
the  oovntry.  N,  there  is  a  genUe  sk^  font 
Aktan-bfiBra  to  the  shores  of  Uia  Aral, 
whioh  is  about  84  f^1>elow  the  snrftoe  <tf  tha 
Bhuksea;  and  S.from  theTangla^rar  dier^ii 
a  gradual  descent  to  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Jihoon.  In  the  S.  £.,  where  the  Bolor  Tagh 
unites  with  the  Hindoo  Koosb,  the  lofty  plam 
of  Pamir,  sud  to  be  15,600  feet  in  height  on  the 
shores  of  the  Siri  Kol,  falls  rapidly  to  the  vall^ 
of  the  Oxns,  near  Koondooz.  The  Talleys  <tt 
the  rivers  are  fertile,  bat  the  more  elevated 
lands  are  exceedingly  sterile.  The  northern 
plain  la  believed  by  geographers  to  have  formed 
at  some  remote  period  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jihoon  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  «me  are  n^nf^ 
with  those  of  a  sami-tropioal  oharaoter.  The 
Bolor  Tagh  and  tts  western  prolongtfions  pro- 
tect it  from  the  oold  winds  of  the  N,  and  K. 
£.,  and  the  Hhidoo  Eoosh  ttom  the  hot  Uasto 
fh)m  the  S.  £.  The  climate  is  greatly  divera- 
fied;  on  the  northern  plain  the  eammer  bests 
are  intense,  and  the  cold  of  winter  equally  soj 
while  the  ^>ring  and  autumn  are  oharsoterized 
by  heavy  rains  and  sudden  tranntions.  In 
Bokhara  the  climate  is  pleasant,  dry,  sad  salu- 
brious, but  cold  in  winter,  the  Jihoon  being 
frocen  so  that  teams  can  pass  over  it.  Snow 
lies  about  8  mouths ;  there  are  Areqnent  tom*> 
does.  The  soQ  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  JihoMi 
gives  indications  of  a  voloanio  character,  and 
the  climate  is  infinenoed  by  subterranean  heat. 
The  geolo{^cal  formations  of  the  oountry  are  in 
the  mouitunoos  dtriziota  secondary,  on  tha 
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pUni  tat  the  moit  part  iertiuy  and  aUinlaL 
wAi  hu  beat  found  flrna  time  immemorial  in 
the  aands  of  the  Jihoon;  salt  dei>06ltB  are  nn- 
mwona:  eal  ammoniao  ooonrs  in  ita  nadve  state ; 
ani  rabies,  lapU  lazuli,  and  other  preciona 
fftonea  occur.  The  Tast  plains  are  almost  en- 
tirely without  forests,  and  the  number  of  indi- 
gencQS  plants  is  small.  Fruits  are  excellent 
and  abundant;  the  melons  of  Bokhara  are  un- 
rivalled. Bioe,  vheat,  millet,  rfe,  barle;^* 
m^ze,  tobaooo,  hemp,  and  rhubarb  are  oulti- 
Tated  in  the  valleys.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ji- 
hoon Bilk  is  largely  produced.  On  tiie  Toorko- 
manian  steppe  hardly  any  thing  vill  grow  ex- 
omt  on  the  banks  of  the  lirera.  The  number 
(Htnkaalib  not  great.  There  are  Mreral  epe- 
des  of  rodents,  oTwhioh  the  mouse  is  tiie  most 
^m^uit.  In  the  Talley  of  the  Jihoon  the 
bnffldo,  wild  horse,  one  or  two  spedee  <jt  ante- 
lope, the  yak,  argali,  leopard,  wolf^  fox,  and 
hare  are  found;  in  the  sterile  pldns  are  bats, 
tortoises,  and  lizards ;  scorpions  are  common, 
and  the  plague  of  locusts  sometimes  destroys 
the  crops.  There  are  no  sin^g  birds,  but 
plovers,  wild  pigeons,  and  water  fowl  are  abun- 
dant. There  are  but  few  fish;  a  species  of 
dogfl^  called  lukha,  without  scales,  is  found 
in  the  Jihoon,  and  attuns  sometimes  the 
weight  of  600  lbs.— The  inhabitants  of  Inde- 
pendent Toorkistan  are  of  several  different 
races.  The  larger  portion  of  them  are  Toorko- 
mans  proper,  or  Usbecks,  as  they  are  frequent- 
ly calttd,  and  tUs  region  has  been  for  many 
centuries  their  home.  On  the  Toorkomanian 
steppe  and  in  some  of  the  other  khanats  there 
are  considerable  numbers  of  Kirgheez  and  some 
Nog^  Tartars.  In  Kafiristan  Turkish,  "land 
ot  the  infidel'*}  the  inhabitants  are  of  pure 
Oauoaslan  race,  and  call  themselves  *'  brouiers 
<tf  the  Firinghees"  or  Europeans;  their  langnase 
is  Medo-Persion.  The  Tadjiks,  or  Tadjiks,  who 
are  numerous  in  the  towns,  are  thought  to  be 
of  Persian  or  Arabic  origin,  and  speak  pure 
Persian.  There  are  also  some  Jews.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Hohanunedanism,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribes  are  Sheeahs ;  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wolff,  however,  there  are  one  or  two 
tribes  of  Soonnees,  and  some  Soofees  or  mys- 
tics. The  Kafirs  and  some  of  the  Tartars  are 
not  Mohammedans,  bnt  worshippers  of  tiie 
Dal^  lama.  The  Toorkomans  are  a  fierce, 
haughty  people,  given  to  deeds  of  rapine  and 
plunder,  irascible  and  violent,  bnt  nsually  truth- 
ful and  hospitable.  They  are  genertdly  hostile 
to  foreigners.  The  people  of  the  towns  are 
less  bold  and  daring,  bnt  more  crafty  and  de- 
ceitful. Few  traveUers  have  visited  the  coun- 
try, and  of  these  few  the  greater  part  have  paid 
for  their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Stoddart, 
Oonolly,  Hoorcroft,  Outhrie,  and  A.  Schlag^n- 
tweit  thus  perished. — ^The  commerce  of  tiie 
country,  especially  of  the  towns  of  Bokhara 
and  Khiva,  is  considerable,  and  Is  ccmdncted 
entwely  by  means  of  oaraTana.  Native  pro- 
dnptions  form  but  a  small  part  of  tiiis  oom- 
meroe;  bat  these  towns  are  the  oonvanieni 


ttttrepots  of  the  prodocts  of  Bnssia,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  India,  and  the  Chinese  empire, 
which  these  nations  exchange  with  each  other, 
and  hence  eqjoy  a  large  carrying  trade.  Bo- 
khara alone  employs  8,000  camels  tn  thte  trade. 
The  manufactures  of  the  oonntry  consist  chiefly 
of  some  silk  and  cotton  stufi^  sabres,  knives,  and 
other  weapons.  The  exports  are  cotton,  most- 
ly from  Ohina,  wool  from  Thibet,  ftnits,  hides, 
sheepskinB,  and  silk.  The  imports  are  muslins, 
brocades,  sugar,  ahawls,  and  white  cloths  from 
India;  European  manufactured  goods  from 
Russia;  porcelain,  musk,  tea,  rhubarlL  and 
cotton  from  China;  and  wool  from  Thibet 
The  government  is  despotic,  bnt  tiie  khans  are 
controlled  hj  the  Koran  and  by  the  btflnenoe 
ot  the  ]n1ests.— Orihibi  TooKKisTAir  is  bonnd- 
ed  by  the  ffiberian  province  of  Tomsk,  Hm- 
golia,  Thibet,  Cashmere,  Independent  Toor- 
Jdstan,  and  Russian  Soongaria.  Its  area  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  600,000  to  800,000  sq. 
m.,  and  its  population  at  from  1,000,000  to 
8,000,000.  It  is  divided  into  twoprovinoes  hj 
the  Chinese,  the  one  N.  of  the  Tnian-shan  or 
Celestial  mountains,  which  pass  through  its 
centre  from  E.  to  W.,  being  called  Thian-shan- 
pe-Iu  or  Soongaria  (see  Boosoabia),  and  the 
division  8.  of  those  mountains  Thlan-ehan- 
nan-ln.  Its  principal  towns  are  Tarkand,  the 
capital.  Hi  or  Om^a,  Kashnr,  and  Aksu. 
The  country  on  three  of  Its  sues  Is  bfurdered 
by  lofty  mountain  ranges;  the  Knen-lnn  moon- 
tfdna  fonn  its  sonthem  boundary,  the  Altid 
bounds  it  on  the  N.f  and  the  B<dor  Tagh  sep- 
arates it  from  Independent  Toorkistan.  On 
tiie  E.  the  great  central  desert  of  Aida,  Gobit 
divides  it  from  the  inhabited  portions  of  China 
and  Mongolia.  Thus  walled  in  by  mountains 
and  desert,  it  is  a  oonntry  so  little  accessible 
that  it  is  almost  as  much  an  unknown  region 
to  European  travellers  as  central  Africa.  The 
southern  province,  of  Chinese  Toorkistan  prop- 
er, is  an  elevated  plain  drained  by  the  Tarim 
and  its  6  great  tributaries,  the  Kashgar,  Yap- 
kand,  Knrakool  or  Karakash,  Ehbtan,  Taning- 
kash,  and  Kena,  all  entering  it  from  the  fi., 
and  8  or  4  of  leas  size  from  uie  N.  This  great 
and  remarkable  river,  over  1,600  miles  in 
iMigth,  rises  in  the  Knen-lnn  and  Bolor  Tagh 
mountains,  several  of  its  afSuents  having  their 
source  in  small  lakes  in  those  mountains,  ud, 
draining  the  entire  province,  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  two  small  lakes,  Lop-nor  and  Bosteng- 
nor,  in  the  W.  part  of  tiie  great  desert  The 
whole  of  this  province,  as  well  as  the  desert, 
forms  a  deep  basin  without  ontiet,  the  streams 
all  running  toward  the  centre,  whidi  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  1,360  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  toward  which  the  plateau  slopes 
in  every  direction  from  the  mountain  crests, 
which  are  15,000  to  16,000  feet  in  height 
There  are  several  small  lakes.  Hie  Thian-dhan, 
chain  is  about  1,400  m.  in  le^gtiif  nearly  100  in  * 
breadth,  and  rises  for  most  or  its  lengUi  above 
the  line. of  perpetual  snow.  Nearly  }  of  the 
•nriiioe  is  aaid  to  be  unfit  for  otdtivation,  bnt 
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in  the  TaUeTs  of  the  rivers  there  are  fertile 
lands,  on  which,  under  the  intense  heats  of 
■ommer,  many  of  tiie  semi-tropioal  fruits  and 
regetaUes  ripen.  Oonriderable  eilk  is  raisedf 
^good  qtulitj,  and  cotton,  rioe,  wheat,  millet, 
and  legnminoas  plants,  aesammn,  hemp,  and 
flax  are  ooltivated  extensively  wherever  the 
soil  Till  permit  Grapes,  pomegranates,  mel- 
ona,  and  oUier  frnito  are  <^  exoeUent  qoality 
and  in  great  abondance.  The  herds  of  cattle 
are  very  luse,  and  afford  the  principal  article 
of  export  The  wild  animals  are  generally  the 
same  with  those  of  Independent  Toorkistan, 
hat  the  ai^i  is  more  plentifoL  The  two- 
hmnped  or  Bactrian  camel  is  a  native  of  the 
Thian-shan  moant^ns.  The  minerals  are  gold, 
found  in  the  mountain  streams  and  in  the  Thion- 
shan  mountains,  iron,  copper,  nitre,  sal  ammo- 
niao,  snlphor,  asbestns,  agate,  and  the  preeiooa 
jasper,  which  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Ohinese  em- 
pire. The  inhaUtants  are  mainly  Tocwkoniaiui 
of  the  ITsbeok  tribe,  who  are  said  to  be  nqw- 
livr  in  eliara(^  and  intelligence  to  those  of 
Independent  Toorkistan.  There  are  ako  in  the 
towns  Ferrians,  Oaahmeriana,  Mantohoos,  Tnn- 
gnses,  and  some  Jews  and  Hindoos.  Moham- 
medanism is  the  prevaOing  religion,  but  there 
is  a  dan  of  TTsbecks  on  the  Lop-nor  who  are 
not  Mohammedans.  The  Mantohoos  are  gen- 
erally worshippers  of  the  Dal^  lama.  The 
Ohinese  anthorities  as  well  as  the  local  hakim- 
beys  forbid  any  Europeans  to  enter  the  country. 
The  commerce  of  the  sonthem  province  is  ex- 
teiuive,  its  caravans  fading  with  Pekin,  Lassa, 
N^ni  Novgorod,  and  many  intermediate  points. 
Although  the  oonntry  nmninally  belongs  to 
China,  the  Usbecks  aUow  the  Chinese  only  a 
moderate  shwe  in  tiie  general  government,  and 
do  not  permit  them  to  inter&re  in  their  In- 
ternal affairs  or  their  religion. — ^Independent 
Toorkistan  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tnrania 
to  the  ancient  writers  on  Persia.  It  was  the 
theatre  of  repeated  terrible  oonfliota  between 
the  Iranian  or  Perdan  and  the  Turanian  races, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Persian  history,  and  the 
Persian  hero  Jamshid  figures  as  largely  in 
some  of  these  as  AohiHes  m  those  of  the  early 
Greeks.  The  Iranians  finally  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period  it  was 
comprised  in  the  Persian  satr^iea  of  Baotria 
and  Bogdiana,  whieh  were  afterward  conquered 
mocesOTely  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  ureek 
kings  of  Biiotria,  &b  Parthiana,  the  later  Per- 
rians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Tartars  or  Ifongols 
of  Oenghts  Ehan  and  Tamerlane,  under  whom 
the  Turkish  and  Tartar  elements  alrarat  en- 
tirely replaced  the  Indo-European,  The  Tar- 
tars ruled  over  the  sonthem  portion  till  1494, 
when  their  sultan  Baber,  driven  out  by  the 
Turkish  tribe  of  the  Usbecks,  emigrated  to  Hin- 

fyatm,  and '  there  founded  the  Mogul  empire, 
he  Usbeoks  established  a  powerful  monarchy, 
which  continued  about  160  years,  but  in  1668 
■eparated  into  numerous  independent  khanats, 
hi  which  oon^on  it  has  sinoe  remained.  Bns- 


sia  has  recently  acquired  a  strong  foothold  In 
western  Toorldstaii,  and  especially  in  Ehiva, 
into  which  khanat  an  army  of  17,000  Bu^ana 
penetrated  in  1864^  and  imposed  upon  the  khan 
atreatj  of  alUanee,  by  viitne  of  which  a  Bna- 
■iaii  ambasndor  reddee  at  Khiva;  10,000  Ehi- 
.  Tan  cavalry  are  placed  under  Busdan  oflBcers, 
and  pud  by  the  Buatdan  government;  the  Bus- 
nans  are  anthorized  to  maintain  a  garrison  at 
Ui^hen^,  and  a  Bussian  fleet  is  stationed  in 
the  Aral,  and  ascends  the  Jihoon  atpleasure. 
The  N.  W.  portion  of  the  country,  W.  of  the 
Aral,  and  forming  apart  of  the  Kii^beez  steppe, 
is  considered  by  the  Kusnans  as  really  a  part  of 
their  empire,  and  they  have  erected  16  fortresses 
on  the  steppe  to  control  it  Ohinese  Toorkis- 
tan has  been  from  time  immemorial  divided 
into  petty  sovereignties,  ruled  by  kbo^di^  or 
seigmors,  aai  in  the  lower  province  its  history 
conasts  only  of  a  succession  of  squabUea  be- 
tween the  onieA  of  these,  or  the  subjection  oi  a 
part  or  the  whole  to  the  sway  of  some  more 
powerflU  monarch  from  without.  Of  these 
conquests  by  foreign  powers,  the  first  of  note 
was  that  effected  by  the  Mongols  under  G^ig^ia 
Ehan.  In  1708  the  Mantohoo  Tartars,  then  as 
now  masters  of  Ohina,  subdued  the  province 
and  divided  it  into  10  principalities,  which  they 
annexed  to  the  Ohinese  empire.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  1836  to  throw 
off  the  Ohinese  yoke,  but  it  was  not  aooceaBftd. 
(See  SooNGABU,) 

TOPAZ,  a  precious  stone  consisting  of  the 
following  ingredients  in  100  parts:  ^ca,  S4 
to  89;  ^umina,  48  to  68;  fluorine,  16  to  18.5. 
It  is  represented  by  the  formula  8AliOi,23i 
rO,  FI]t.  Its  speeifio  gravity  is  8.4  to  8.66,  and 
m  hfurdneas  8,  or  between  that  of  quartz  and 
sapphire.  It  la  generally  yellow  or  colorless, 
but  som^imes  green,  blue,  or  red.  The  yellow 
Brazilian  topaz  when  heated  becomes  reddish, 
while  the  Saxon  wine-colored  topaz  loses  its 
color  entirely.  It  crystallizes  in  the  trimetrio 
or  rhombic  system,  the  prisms  generally  hav- 
ing diw"Tni1ftr  extremities.  When  heated  in 
the  blowpipe  flame  it  becomes  covered  with 
small  blisters,  while  a  coarse  variety  called 
physalite  (Gr.  ^va^  to  hlow^  swells  up  when 
heated.  Several  kinds  of  minute  crystals  of 
other  minerals  and  two  or  three  fluids  were 
discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  topaL  like  amber,  it  is  very  eanly  reop 
dered  electric  by  heat,  ias.,  and  retains  the 
electricity  for  a  long  time.  Its  principal  local- 
ities are  the  Ural  and  Altd  mountains,  Minsk 
in  Siberia,  Kamtohatka,  Villa  Bioa  in  Brazil, 
Oaimgorm  in  Aberdeendiire,  the  Monme  moun- 
tains in  Ireland,  and  Saxony ;  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  at  Trumbull  and  Hiddletown,  Oonn., 
and  at  Orowder's  mountain,  N.  0.  Physalite 
occurs  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  very  large 
crystals,  one  of  80  lbs.  having  been  found. 
The  topaz  is  not  very  highly  v^ned  as  a  gem, 
though  very  fine  specimens  sometimes  bring 
good  prices.  Tavemier  speaks  of  one  weighing 
167  carats  <a  about  026  grains,  belonging  to  the 
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Great  ICognl,  whioh  cost  181,000  mpeea.  The 
principal  supply  is  from  Brazil,  whicn  famishes 
ftboat  40  lbs.  annually.  The  white  and  rose- 
red  are  the  most  valuable.  The  former  are 
called  by  the  Portngoese  pinkos  cPagoa  (dn^ 
of  water),  and  when  cnt  closely  resemble  the 
diamond  in  lostre  and  brilliant^.  The  name 
oriental  topaz  is  sometimes  given  to  yellow 
sapphire  (see  Safphuie),  and  s  yellow  Tariety 
Of  quarts  ia  scMnetimea  knowm  as  fidsa  topas: 
but  the  first  is  much  harder  end  the  second 
wrfter  than  the  real  stone,  while  nrntber  can 
be  readily  electrified  by  heat,  like  the  tc^Mx. 

TOPHET,  a  spot  in  a  fertile  valley  8.  %.  of 
andent  Jerusalem,  called  the  valley  (  Qe)  of  Hin- 
nom,  or  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  and  hence 
Gehenna  in  the  New  Testament,  and  watered 
by  the  brook  Eedron.  It  obtained  an  iofk- 
mons  repntation  from  being  the  plaoe  whero 
tiie  idolatrous  Jews  passed  their  children 
throQgh  the  fire  to  Moloch,  the  god  of  the  Am- 
monites ;  and  according  to  a  common  derivation, 
the  word  cornea  from  the  Hebrew  toph^  a  drum, 
because  it  had  been  customary  to  drown  the 
oriea  of  the  victims  by  the  noise  of  drums. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  used  as  a  spot  to  throw 
the  garbage  of  the  etreeta,  tite  earoaases  <£ 
beasts,  and  the  dead  bo(Uea  nt  men  to  whom 
borial  had  been  r^tased;  and  as  a  fire  was 
kept  constantly  burning  to  consume  all  that 
was  brought,  the  word  was  nsed  metaidiori- 
oally  for  hell.  Some  writers,  thwefore,  iden- 
tify the  word  Tophet  with  tophUh^  which  desig- 
nates a  burning  or  burial  plaoe. 

TOPLADY,  AuGtJSTcs  Moktagtte,  an  Eng- 
liah  clergyman,  bom  at  Famham,  Surrey,  Kov. 
4,  1740,  died  in  London,  Aug.  11, 1788.  He 
was  ednoated  at  Westminster  school  uid  Trin- 
ity ot^lege,  Dnblin,  entered  holy  orders,  and 
obtained  the  living  of  Broad  Hembnry  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  rended  for  some  yeara,  but  in 
oonseqnenee  of  HI  health  ranoved  to  London 
and  preached  in  a  diapd  in  Ltdceater  square. 
Hewaa  a  noted  popidar  preacher,  but  hb  fiune 
rests  principally  upon  his  cmitroTerrial  writ- 
ings against  the  Metho^sta.  He  was  the  great 
champion  of  Oalvinism  in  the  ohnrch  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  his  works  (6  vols.  6vo.)  are  almost 
ezelnaively  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Oalvin,  and  are  remarkable  alike  fbr 
logical  clearness  and  rhetorical  energy.  He 
also  edited  for  several  years  the  *'  Gospel  Hag- 
udne." 

TdPLITZ,  orlKPLiTB,  atown  near  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  Bohranla,  in  a  valley  of  the  Encge- 
birge,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs;  per- 
manent population  about  4,000.  There  are  17 
Bprinm,  varying  in  tonperature  from  118°  to 
lir  F.,  eonddeied  ywj  ^oaotons  fbr  gont) 
rhenmatism,  and  kindred  maladies.  It  eontidna 
a  great  nnmber  of  houses  for  the  aoomnmodar 
tion  of  vintorSf  who  in  the  season  <^ea  reach 
10,000.  There  are  8  classes  of  baths,  some  free 
to  the  public,  others  for  the  higher  olassea,  and 
the  thud  reaerved  for  the  nse  of  the  wealthy 
nobility  and  royalty.    The  palaoe  of  Prince 


Olary  with  its  beantifU  snrrotmding  gnHmds^ 
containing  a  theatre  and  a  large  hidl  variously 
nsed  as  a  dining,  reading,  aud  ball  room,  is 
o|)en  to  the  pnblic.  There  are  several  hw* 
pitals,  of  whicn  two  are  military,  one  Austrian 
and  the  other  Prussian.  The  treaty  o£  alliance 
between  Rosma,  Prnsua,  and  Aostiia,  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leipmc,  was  oonolnded  at  TfipUti 
in  Swt.  1818. 

TORENO,  3wk  Kabxa.  Quktpo  db  Luho 
Ruiz  tm  SxTAVUt  connt  o^  a  Spanidi  statea- 
man  and  historian,  bom  in  Ovieao,  Nov.  SflL 
1786,  died  in  ^Ha,  Sept  16,  1848.  In  the 
risng  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Froich  in 
1808  he  took  a  strong  inter eet,  and  was  sent  t« 
England  to  negotiate  for  the  asustance  of  that 
ooontry.  He  beeune  afterwud,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  a  prMninent  member  of  the  cortea,  bat 
on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  obliged 
to  go  into  exile,  residing  aaccesaively  in  Porta- 
gal,  England,  and  France.  The  revelation  of 
1820  recalled  him  to  Spain,  aad  until  183S  he 
occupied  a  con^ioooos  position  in  the  cortea. 
The  triumph  of  the  absolutists  cansed  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  banisbed  a  second  time,  and  fr<»n 
this  exile  hedid  not  return  until  the  publication 
of  the  amnesty  ot  1882.  In  1884  he  entered 
the  cabinet  aa  ndoister  td  finance,  and  after  tha 
rerignatitm  of  Uartines  de  la  Boea  in  1835  be 
ancceeded  him  as  minister  of  for^gn  affiuraand 
pretident  of  tiie  connoil ;  but  his  growing  on- 
popularity  and  the  intrigues  of  Hendizabal 
forced  him  in  September  of  that  year  to  resni. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1a 
Graqja  in  Aug,  1886,  followed  by  the  procla- 
mation of  Uie  constitution  of  1812,  he  retired 
to  Paris,  but  after  a  few  months  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain,  tt<m  which  the  revolution 
of  Barcelona  again  drove  him,  and  during  this 
exile  he  died.  In  1827  he  began  at  Paris  s 
history  of  the  Spwiisb  war  of  independaioe, 
which  ia  the  grrat  Spanish  work  on  that  aab- 
Ject;  it  la  entitkid  HUoria  del  Imantamtatto, 
ffverra  y  rmoUteUm  d»  Etpalia  (6  vols.,  Madrid, 
188S-'7;  best  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1848). 

TOBFi£US,  or  ToBUODtia,  the  Latin  name 
of  an  loelandio  scholar,  whose  real  name  was 
Thormond  Thorveson,  bom  in  Engve  in  1640, 
died  in  1710.  He  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  Frederic  IH.  of  Denmark  in  1660  made 
him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manuacripta,  and 
in  1663  salt  him  to  Iceland  to  collect  manu- 
scripts, in  which  he  was  eminently  sncoessfoL 
In  1667  he  was  (4)pointed  ke^>er  of  the  royal 
collection  of  antiquities,  hot  in  conseqaence  of 
killing  a  man  in  self-defence  was  twliged  to 
give  np  the  post.  In  1682  he  was  appointed 
royal  xustoriographer,  and  held  this  position 
until  his  death.  He  wrote  nomerons  works, 
amne  of  vhibh  still  remain  in  mannsOTpt.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  bis  Bittoria  Eervm 
ITortegieanm  (4  vols,  folio,  Haftaie,  1711).  He 
first  iniblished  the  northern  sagaa  respecting 
the  discovery  of  America. 

TORGATJ,  a  fortified  town  of  Pmsna,  on  the 
l«ft  bank  of  the  Elbc^  70  m.  &  &  W.  from  Bei^ 
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Bn,  In  the  adnAdBtraUve  dlstriot  ot  Menebnrg 
ana  provinoe  fii  Btxonj ;  pop.  about  9,000. 
There  are  maimfaatoriee  of  linen  and  wooUea 
goods  uid  ft  brut  foondery  in  the  town.  The 
wmb  of  Oitharine  von  Bora,  the  wife  of  Ln- 
Hm,  fa  hwe.  In  1520  the  LaUiwans  oonoloded 
ft  lesgne  with  the  eleetw  EVederio  the  Wise  of 
B«zoii7  at  Toi^n.  In  16S0  they  settled  there 
Bome  artiolOB  which  aerved  aa  the  bana  of  the 
Oonftnton  of  Angabtuv.  and  in  1576  pnbliahad 
ft  oonfesmoQ  of  faith  called  the  "  Book  of  Tor- 
gan."  In  17«0Frederio  the  Great  defeated  the 
Auitriana  near  this  town.  Being  held  hj  the 
French  daring  the  oampajgn  of  1618,  it  was  be> 
sieged  hj  an  army  nnder  Taaentiien  toward  the 
doee  of  that  year,  and  capitolated  in  December. 
The  si^  waa  marked  by  an  oDparalleled  de< 
stroction  of  life  from  typhoa  fever  among  the 
gwrison  and  in  the  Ttst  hoqdt^ 

TORGET,  ft  smftll  island  of  Norway,  off  the 
8.  W.  coast  of  Koidland,  lab  66**  80'  N.  It  is 
noticeable  only  fer  the  mountain  of  Torghatten, 
whioh  rises  unrast  perpendionlariy  from  the 
water  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  fee^  having  on 
its  sommit  a  small  lake,  and  being  completely 
peiforated  near  its  oentre  by  an  immense  oarem 
0,000  feet  long  and  600  feet  high.  The  moon- 
tun  b  cleft  in  many  places  almost  to  its  base, 
tcpptsrvoQy  by  earthquakes.  The  Norwegians 
hare  a  tndttion  that  tiieir  anoienit  kfaiga  were 
aoonstomed  when  crowned  to  visit  this  oavem, 
and  prove  tiieir  sbrength  by  hnrling  a  javelin 
through  ft. 

TORLOKIA,  the  name  of  a  fiuuily  of  ItaUan 
banltors  i^sed  to  Hm  rank  of  Bomaa  prinoea. 
OioTAvm  TfnLORiA,  who  died  at  Rome  Feb. 
S6, 1820,  as  duke  of  Bracoiano,  by  ertenrive  en* 
terprises  and  sncoessftil  investinents,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  fortnnea  of  his  femily.  His 
ddest  son,  Ui.BiHO,  bom  in  Borne,  Sept.  0, 1790, 
Inherited  the  duchy  of  Bracoiano,  which  how- 
ever was  sold  to  the  Odesealchi  family.  The 
second  son,  Oablo,  bom  Deo.  18,  1798,  waa 
oommander  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  and  became  a  partner  in  business  with  the 
youngest  brother,  Aussaitdbo,  born  June  1, 
1600.  The  last  named,  who  bears  the  titles  of 
prince  of  Oivitella-Oeai,  duke  of  Oesi,  and  mar- 
quis  of  Eoma- Veoohia,  has  increased  to  an  enor- 
nions  ftmoimt  Hm  fragerty  left  by  the  fetiier. 
He  has  devoted  his  wealth  in  large  measure  to 
Otmstnutiag  manifloent  boUdings,  ot^eeting 
works  of  art,  and  oarrying  on  new  and  oseAu 
enterprises  in  Rome  and  its  neighborhood. 

TORNADO.  See  HtruooAjra. 

TORXEA,  a  river  of  northern  EurmMf  bar- 
ing its  source  in  the  lake  of  Toraea-^nran,  in 
the  province  of  Pitea,  Sweden.  Its  oourseis  at 
first  S.  £.  to  ttte  Russian  Kne,  tbence  S.,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
ood  finally  fellhig  into  the  golf  of  Bothnia  after 
a  coarse  of  about  240  m.  Its  principal  a£Buents 
are  the  Lanio  and  Muonio,  both  from  the  left. 
It  runs  between  high  banks,  and  has  a  very 
rapid  ourrent  fer  most  of  its  course,  hot  below 
Oari  Gnatar  is  somewhat  wider.  It  forms  tJie 


fine  eatanwfcof  Jolhae  between  YidaUab  and 
Enkkda. 

TORN£Af  a  town  of  European  Russia,  i* 
tbe  district  (Hf  nieaborg,  Pinland,  capital  of  the 
oirde  of  Toraea,  aUnated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tomea  river,  near  its  month,  in  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia ;  lat.  65°  60'  8"  N.,  long.  24"  14' 
E. ;  pop.  800.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber,  salmon  and  other  fish,  feathers,  rein- 
deer alLina,  butter,  tar,  furs,  tobacco,  aod  ^>irits. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1690  by  the  Swedes, 
and  captured  in  1716  and  1809by  tbeRussiaos, 
who  finally  held  it  by  the  treaty  of  Frederiks- 
hamn.  The  boundary  between  Russia  and  Swe- 
den was  definitively  seuled  by  a  treaty  made 
here  in  1810.  The  observations  of  Maopertuis 
and  the  other  French  academiciana  for  detesv 
miidng  the  figure  of  the  earth  were  made  at 
Tomea  in  1786-'7.  After  the  middle  ot  Ju^e 
the  i^ace  is  finqnently  viuted  by  traveUen 
who  orane  to  witnesa  finm  the  smnrnit  of  a 
neighbwing  mountain  the  neetade  of  the  sua 
rfitn  sitting  fyt  a  nnmber  of  nights  above  the 
horizon. 

TORONTO  (formeriy  Tobx),  a  city  of  the 
Britidi  provinoe  ot  Canada,  fwmerly  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government,  and  atUl  the  cap- 
ital of  Upper  Owiada.  It  is  sitnated  in  York 
CO.,  on  a  well  protected  bay  of  Lake  Ontario, 
40  m.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  80 
m.  by  a  direct  line  K.  of  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
oppoate  shore,  360  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Montreal, 
165  m.  yr.  S.  W.  fcom  Kingston,  and  45  m.  N. 
by  £.  from  Hamilton;  hit  48"  84'  N.,  long. 
79"  90*  W.;  pop.  in  1661,  48,621,  of  whom 
18,767  were  natives  of  the  province,  12,441 
of  Ireland,  7,112  of  En^and,  2,061  of  Seotland, 
2,081  of  the  United  States,  and  807  of  other 
countries.  The  oit?  is  regularly  lud  out  on  a 
plateau  which  extends  backward  from  the  lake 
a  diatance  of  8  m.  to  a  ridge  of  high  ground^ 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  town  and  the 
connecting  villue  of  Torkville.  The  present 
corporation  linuts  include  an  area  of  8,000 
aertB.  The  chief  business  thorooghferes  are 
King  street,  running  E.  and  W.  pwallel  with 
the  lake,  from  100  to  200  yards  N.  of  the  htj; 
Yonge  street,  running  at  right  angles  with 
King  street,  and  by  its  extenmon  in  a  direct  lun 
N.  oonstitoting  ^e  old  Kne  of  oommnnioatiiHi 
with  Lake  Smooe,  86  m.  distant ;  and  Queen 
street,  ooonpying  p«rt  of  the  old  Dundas  road* 
so  called  after  the  governor  <^  that  name,  and 
which  fermed  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  the  East  and  tiie  West  before  the  days 
at  railroads.  Spadina  avenue,  St.  George's 
square,  and  Jarvis,  Gerard,  and  Ohnrch  streets 
are  in  psrt  built  up  with  large  and  elegant 
private  dwellings.  Toronto  la  distingni&ed 
for  the  number  utd  costliness  of  its  places  of 
public  worship,  numbering  in  all  27,  exclusive 
of  various  religious  meetbig  houses  which  do 
not  claim  the  designation  of  ehnrohes.  The 
prindpal  eoolesiastieal  edifices  are  St.  James's, 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  Anglican  oom- 
miBiion,  ft  fine  Gothio  stntotore,  erected  in 
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1863  at  an  expense  of  ^180,000 ;  Enox't  ohnroh, 
belon^ng  to  the  Free  FVesbyterian  bod^,  re- 
markable for  the  s7mm6trioal  proportions  of  ite 
spire ;  Cooke's  church,  a  large  eoifice,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  body ;  Gould  street  chapel, 
formwly  belonging  to  the  United  Presbyte- 
rians ;  the  Ricbmood  street  Wesle^an  Methodist 
church ;  Zion  chapel,  Oongregationsl ;  St  ICi- 
ohael's  oathedralj  Roman  OathoUo;  and  the 
Unitarian  chapel  m  Jarris  street.  The  religions 
division  of  the  city  in  1861  showed  the  follow- 
ing proportions :  ohnroh  of  England,  14,120 ; 
Roman  Oatholics,  13,186;  established  Scotch 
chnroh  (Presbyterian),  2,898 ;  Pree  ohnrch 
(I^byterian),  2,480;  United  Presbyterians, 
1.881 ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  8,028:  lUaeopai 
Methodista,  1,149;  New  Connexion  jfeuiodiBts, 
880 ;  other  Methodists,  826 ;  Brntists,  1,288 ; 
Oongregationalists,  826;  other  bodies,  8,118. 
Toronto  is  a  bishop's  see  of  both  the  English 
Episcopal  and  Roman  OathoUo  ob  arches.  The 
benevolent  institntions  are  nnmerons  and  well 
anstuned  both  by  public  endowments  and  pri- 
vate stibscription.  They  include  among  others 
the  general  hospital,  which  had  ori^ally  an 
endowment  of  pubUo  lands,  and  receives  beside 
a  yearly  grant  from  the  provincial  parliament; 
the  Innatio  asylum,  supported  by  a  special  tax, 
and  affording  accommodation  to  SOD  patients ; 
a  house  of  industry,  dependent  in  part  on  ma- 
Du^pal  support ;  the  boose  of  pnmdenoe,  sop- 
ported  by  toe  CathoUcs ;  the  boose  of  the  sia- 
ters  of  mercy;  aod  the  Protestant  orphiui 
asylnm,  dependent  also  on  private  benevolence. 
The  educational  institntions  embrace  the  edu- 
cational department  for  Upper  Canada,  occupy- 
ing in  coqjnnctiDn  with  the  normal  and  model 
sobools  a  handsome  bnilding  and  ample  grounds 
in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  the  Toronto  nniver- 
sity  and  Univeraly  college,  for  the  use  of  which 
a  bnilding,  the  most  elaborate  and  conspicooos 
in  the  province,  was  provided  in  1859  at  a  cost 
of  $420,000 ;  and  the  Upper  Canada  college, 
an  imitation  in  a  modified  form  of  Harrow  and 
Bogby  schools  in  England,  intended  as  a  pre- 
Mratory  school  for  the  University  college. 
Beside  these,  there  is  a  grammar  s^ot^  sop- 
pOTted  by  a  pnblio  grant  aod  the  fees  of  ato- 
dcnts ;  8  wara  wamoa  acltoola,  established  on 
the  free  prindple,  and  maintained  at  an  aver- 
age cost  for  the  last  6  years  <n  $81,800 ;  and  4 
separate  schools  belon^ng  to  the  Roman  Oath> 
olica,  which  shue  in  the  pnblio  educational 

Sant  in  propcoijon  to  the  numbers  ^tending. 
'  the  denominational  oolle^Ate  institntions 
there  are  several  which  have  a  high  provincial 
standing.  Among  these  are :  Trinity  college, 
belonging  to  the  chnrch  of  England ;  Bt  Mi- 
chael's coU^,  Roman  Catholic ;  and  Knox's 
college,  the  tiieological  institution  of  the  Free 
chorch  Presbyterians.  There  are  2  daily  and 
6  weekly  newspapers,  beside  several  scientifio 
•nd  theological  magarines.  The  banks  prop- 
erly belbonng  to  the  city  are  the  bank  of  Up- 
per Canada  and  the  Toronto  bank;  besne 
'  titese,  there  ara  Ivaaches  of  the  bank  of  Mon- 


treal, Oify  buik,  Ontario  buk,  buik  of  BrftlBli 
KortA  Junerica,  the  Qoebee  bank,  and  the 
Banque  du  Peuple.  In  addition  to  the  pubUo 
buildings  all^eady  noticed,  there  are  the  me- 
dianice'  institate,  the  8t.  Lawrence  hall  aod 
market,  the  court  boose  for  the  connty  and 
city,  the  crystal  palace  (an  agricoltoral  exhibi- 
tioo  boilding),  and  the  old  parliament  house. 
Bnrpasmng  these,  however,  in  the  elaborateness 
and  beauty  of  the  design,  is  Osgoode  hall,  the 
temple  of  the  law  for  the  whole  of  the  western 
province.  In  this  building  the  sittings  of  the 
chief  courts  of  the  province  are  held,  indoding 
the  queeo's  bench,  the  common  pleas,  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  the  ooort  of  emv  and  ^i«al. 
Thebenohera^tf  thelaw  km^v  have  their  headr 
^oartera  here ;  and  <Mit  of  the  Amda  bekm^ 
ing  to  Hob  ccffporsticm,  and  by  means  of  an 
additional  govenuoent  grant,  the  hall  in  its 
present  cortly  shape  was  erected^ — ^The  oilT 
IS  muni<»pally  divided  into  7  waida,  eadi  of 
which  returns  annually  to  the  common  coun- 
cil two  aldermen  and  two  cooncolmeo,  making 
the  whole  nomber  28.  The  mayor  is  also 
elected  annually.  The  two  classes  of  munici- 
pal representatives  I  sit  and  deliberate  in  one 
chamber;  but  the  powers  of  the  councUmen 
are  not  magisterial,  like  those  of  the  aldermen 
and  the  mayor.  The  principal  public  improvo- 
ments  effected  under  municipal  control  are  a 
Hioroogh  system  of  drainage,  extensive  water 
works  Bopplied  from  the  lake,  and  a  large  es- 
planade fronting  the  bay,  partly  designed  as 
an  open  promenade  ground,  and  partly  for  the 
use  of  the  railways  which  concentrate  at  thla 
point  The  cost  <^  the  esplanade  is  estimated 
at  $700,000.  The  railways  which  connect  To- 
ronto with  other  points  are :  the  Grand  Tnmk, 
nmning  eastward  to  Kingston,  Montreal,  Port- 
land, and  Quebec,  and  westward  direct  to  Sar- 
nia,  Port  Huron,  and  Detroit,  and  by  brandi 
to  London ;  the  Great  Western,  connecting  the 
city  with  Hamilton,  London,  Detroit,  and  Ni- 
agara; and  the  Northern,  running  to  Colling- 
wood  on  La^e  Boron,  and  thence  connecting 
by  steamboats  with  Chicago  and  the  great 
grain  depots  of  the  West— The  principal  man- 
o&otureB  oondat  of  cabinet  ware,  iron  nula,  for 
which  a  foctory  was  estabUshed  in  1859,  ud 
Taiioos  foonderies,  distilleries,  and  flooriog 
milla.  For  the  establishment  ot  a  cotton  mill 
a  corporation  grant  of  land  was  made  in  1860; 
the  progress  of  this  undertaking,  however,  waa 
arreted  by  the  difiBcolties  which  the  civU  war 
in  the  United  States  (1861-'2)  tiirew  in  the 
way  of  the  procnrement  of  cotton.  The  aver- 
age value  of  property,  real  and  personal,  from 
1866  to  1861,  was'  $28,172,800.  The  direct 
shipping  trade  of  the  port  includes  imports  of 
coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports,  tia  the  Welland 
canal ;  of  general  merdiandlse  from  Lewiston 
by  the  Niagara  river  and  from  Rochester  by 
the  lake ;  and  of  heair  goods,  chiefly  hardware 
and  groceries,  frmn  MontreaL  The  exports  are 
chiefur  of  manufactured  lumber  and  noor,  and 
of  wheat  and  other  gr^  to  Oswego,  Ogdens- 
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burg,  and  IfontreiL  The  imports  from  1886 
to  1861  ATeraged  annoally  $4,167,182,  and  the 
exports  $1,606,062.— Toronto  has  only  been 
known  by  that  name  since  1884,  when  it  was 
inoorpon^ed  as  a  oity.  In  1791,  when  a  par- 
liamentary constitntion  was  first  g^ven  to  the 
province  of  Upper  Oanada,  the  capital  was 
placed  by  royal  proolamaUon  at  Niagara  Point 
near  the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  and 
at  that  time  the  site  of  the  city  of  Toronto  was 
oooapied  by  a  few  fwnilies  of  IGssiasanga  In- 
dians. In  1794  the  place  was  selected  by  Gov- 
ernor Simooe  as  the  rite  of  a  town,  and  early 
in  the  present  century  it  was  selected  as  the 
seat  of  government  in  ^lace  of  Niagara.  Its 
distance  from  the  frontier  by  the  land  ronte 
was  its  chief  military  reoommei^ation;  for  it 
has  no  natural  defences,  and  was  easily  rednoed 
by  the  iavadittg  American  force  in  the  war  of 
1812-*14.  On  eoonomio  gromids,  its  central 
porilion  nude  it  eli^ble  as  the  seat  of  the  ex- 
eonMve  and  the  chief  conrts  of  law.  Bnt  it 
was  probably  even  still  more  recommended  by 
the  oommenual  advantages  of  a  natural  harbor, 
which  is  formed  with  bat  little  ardfioial  im- 
provement by  the  deposits  of  a  slc^gish  stream 
entering  the  lake  on  the  eastern  boondaiy  of 
the  city,  and  on  which  the  lake  sands  have  ao- 
onmnlated,  until  a  peninsula  has  been  formed, 
extending  in  a  curving  line  S.  and  W.  for  a  dis- 
tance of  8  m.,  and  thos  creating  a  fine  basin  of 
smooth  water  for  the  protection  of  shipping. 
So  late  as  1817  the  popnla^n  of  the  town  of 
Tork  was  only  1,200,  and  in  1836  it  was  bnt 
1,677.  Two  yean  aitm  its  incorporation  aa  a 
city  its  popolation  had  increased  to  0,653.  It 
saffered  seriously  by  the  insurrection  of  1887, 
bein^  the  head-qaarters  of  tJie  rebellion,  and 
also  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Kingston,  after  the  union  of  the  provfaioes 
in  1841.  In  1849  the  seat  of  government  was 
temporarily  restored,  and  agwn  in  1866 ;  and 
its  progress  from  the  first  named  period,  18 
years  althongh  decided,  has  been  necessa- 
rily fluctuating,  on  account  of  the  cbaoges  inci- 
dent to  the  alternating  system  of  locating  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  united  province. 
TORPEDO,  the  popular  name  of  the  electric 
or  dcates  of  the  umily  torpedinida.  They 
were  called  wapmi  by  the  Greeks  and  terpMa 
bytheLatins;  the  Germans  call  them  JEnrnw^ 
Fiaoh,  the  French  torpille,  and  &e  Engbsh 
cramp  fish  and  numb  fish.  The  body  is  smooth 
and  rounded ;  the  t«l  short  and  uiick,  cylin- 
drical at  the  end  and  keeled  on  the  aides ;  teeth 
oonical,  sharp,  and  crowded ;  ventral  fins  im- 
mediately behind  the  pectorals,  dorsals  gener- 
ally 2  and  on  the  tail,  and  the  caudal  subtri- 
angular.  The  electrioid  apparatus,  which  has 
given  the  ufime  to  the  &mdy,  is  arranged  in  2 
masses,  one  on  each  side  of  l^ie  sknllj  between 
this  and  the  base  of  the  pectorals it  is  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  perpendionlar  gelatinous 
columns  or  hexagonal  prisms,  separated  by 
membranoos  partitions  contuning  a  fioid,  free- 
ly supplibd  witii  blood,  koA  reoMTing  very  nn- 


merous  nervoos  filaments  fh>m  the  par  vagmn 

and  tri£Bdal  nerves.  There  are  about  20  spe- 
cies, arranged  in  7  g^^ra,  in  the  seas  of  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  the  best  known  are  the 
species  of  die  Mediterranean  and  the  W.  coast 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  all  belonging  to  the  genus  torptdo 
(Dom.),  in  which  the  mouth  is  orescentic,  the 
teeth  not  extending  ontwaxd  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lips,  and  spout-holes  distant  from 
tiie  eyes,  with  a  circular  fringe  around  the 
opening.  The  common  torpedo  of  the  Kedi- 
terranean  (7*.  marmorata,  Kud.;  T.  Oalvaniiy 
Bonap.)  is  sometimes  of  a  unifonn  brown  col- 
or, but  gener^ly  marbled  or  spotted  with  dark- 
er ;  it  rarely  attains  greater  aimenwons  than  4 
by  Z\  feet,  or  a  weight  over  60  Iba.  The  spot- 
ted tOTpedo  of  the  same  sea  (T.  ceeUata,  Bud. ; 
T.  noTM,  Risso)  is  of  a  yeUowfsh  red  color, 
with  1  to  6  large,  rounded,  grayish  blue  spots, 
surrounded  by  a  brownish  circle,  with  a  few 
whitish  dots,  and  grayish  white  below.  One 
(or  both)  of  these  species  occurs  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Europe  as  far  as  Great  Britain,  and  also,  it 
is  said,  in  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean ; 
they  feed  on  small  fish,  keeping  on  the  mud  or 
sand  at  the  bottom ;  their  flesh  is  eaten  along 
the  Kediterranean.  Their  electrical  powers 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  their 
ahock  was  recommended  by  them  for  the  re- 
moval of  various  pains,  especially  of  the  head 
—the  earliest  example  of  the  application  of 
deotorid^  aa  a  remedial  agent  The  nse  of 
this  battery  is  probably  boui  fbr  defence  and 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  their  motions 
being  very  slow ;  Mr.  Oouch  is  of  opinion  that 
animals  killed  by  it,  as  by  lightning,  deoom- 
poee  more  quickly  and  are  more  easily  digested 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  such  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  being  pertiaps  necessary  m  an 
animal  with  an  intestinal  canal  shorter  than 
the  stomach  ;  the  shook  is  said  to  be  less  pow- 
erful than  that  of  the  electrical  eel,  though  it 
may  be  felt  through  a  line,  pole,  or  even  stream 
of  water.  This  apparatus  is  analogous  to  the 
galvanic  pile,  and  its  anatomy  has  been  invesd- 
^ted  by  John  Hunter  ("  Philoeophioal  Trans- 
actions," 1773),  who  counted  1,200  columns  in 
a  very  large  fii^  about  160  plates  to  &e  inch ; 
tiie  ends  of  die  prisms  are  m  mmtact  with  the 
skia  above  and  below,  and  each  cell  of  the  ver- 
tical series  is  lined  with  an  epithelium  of  nucle- 
ated corpuscles. — ^The  American  torpedo  (T.  oo- 
MtZentoZu,  Storer)  attains  a  length  of  about  4^ 
feet  and  a  width  of  8 ;  it  is  dark  brown  above 
with  a  few  black  dots,  and  white  beneath; 
eyes  very  small,  and  spout-holes  directed  out- 
ward and  a  little  forward.  It  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  about  Provinoetown  in 
the  autumn,  and  at  Ohilmark,  near  Gay  Head, 
in  the  spring;  many  run  ashore. on  the  sandy 
beaches,  and  some  are  occasionally  taken  by 
seine,  hook,  and  harpoon;  the  liver  contains 
an  excellent  burning  oil,  1  to  2  gallons  frun  a 
oomraon-rixed  fish ;  it  is  also  nsed  externally 
and  internally  for  onunp.  ^  a  dissection  given 
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In  the  "Proooedings  of  the  Boston  Bodety  of 
Natoral  History"  (vol  v.  p.  21,  1864),  Prof.  J. 
Wyman  estimated  the  nnmher  of  plates  at  be- 
tween 250,000  and  800,000,  about  1,S00  prisms 
in  wdti  battery,  each  1  to  3  inches  in  height, 
and  containing  about  100  plates  to  the  inch ; 
the  interral  between  the  plat«8  was  filled  with 
an  albuminous  fluid,  00  per  cent,  water,  con- 
taining common  salt  in  solntaon;  the  ganglia 
from  which  the  par  Tagam  nerves  arae  are 
larger  than  the  brain  itself,  indieatiog  the  great 
nervous  power  supplied  to  the  battery.— For 
details  on  this  subjeot  see  Eleoteio  Fishss, 
and  Zefotu  tur  le$  phhwminet  phywiqua  dtt 
eorpt  vioantM,  by  O.  Hatteaooi  (Paris,  1847). 

TOBinCDO,  in  military  soiwoe,  a  maduna 
Ibr  blowing  up  sh^  Invented  by  Mr.  David 
Bushnell  of  Oonneciicnt  in  1776,  and  named 
byl^  the  torpedo,  or  "American  turtle,*' from 
the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  a  portion  the 
original  one  he  made  to  two  upper  tortoise 
shells.  These  sheUa  were  plaoed  together,  and 
were  snfficiently  capacious  to  ocmtun  the  op- 
erator and  air  enoi^  to  support  him  half  an 
hour.  The  portion  occupied  by  him  was  a  close 
pipe  in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  head'  of 
the  animal,  and  in  this  he  was  seated  upright 
in  a  position  to  use  an  oar  for  propelling  the 
machme  through  the  water.  In  the  other  end 
was  placed  a  quantity  of  lead  for  ballast  to 
keep  the  machine  apri^t,  and  an  aperture  was 
fbere  made,  oontrolted  by  a  valve  for  admittinK 
watw,  so  as  to  dMcend  when  derirable ;  waa 
two  brass  fordug  pumps  furnished  Uie  means 
of  ^eoting  this  water,  when  it  was  neoes- 
Bary  to  aaoend.  To  thia  after  part  of  the  mar 
ddne  was  attached  a  powder  magazine,  hol- 
lowed out  of  oak  timber,  large  enoush  to  con- 
tain 160  lbs.  of  powder,  together  with  the  ap- 
paratus used  for  firing  it.  A  screw  belonging 
to  it,  managed  by  the  operator,  was  used  to 
•ecure  it  to  the  vessel  which  it  was  intended 
to  destroy.  A  gun  lock  connected  with  clock- 
work was  contained  in  the  magazine,  and  the 
latter  was  set  in  action  on  casting  this  oflf; 
ood  according  to  the  time  the  olodcwork  was 
set  to  run,  the  fire  was  stmok  by  the  gun  lock. 
An  attempt  was  made  with  this  apparatus  to 
destroy  the  a  64^n  ship,  commanded  by 
Lord  Howe,  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  which 
iSiOed  from  the  operator  striking  as  he  sup- 
posed a  bar  of  iron  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
which  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  screw; 
and  as  daylight  appeared  before  he  could  re- 
turn to  shore,  he  Mst  off  the  powder  magasine 
near  Governor's  island,  which  in  one  hour's 
time  exploded,  throwing  up  a  vast  oolmnn  of 
water,  to  the  gnat  alarm  of  those  on  board  the 
ship,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  came. 
Mr.  Bnshnell  made  several  other  attempts  in 
1777  to  destroy  English  shipping  by  this  meth- 
od; andiuoneoftheseagdnstthefiieateOerbe- 
ma,  lying  at  anchor  near  New  X«ond<nif  Oonn^ 
hismadwie,  which  in  this  ease  was  attftdied  to 
a  rope  with  a  view  of  its  drifting  against  the 
fHgate,  was  drawn  cn  board  a  aohooner  near  1^, 


and  on  exploding  Wew  this  vesAd  to  jAtm 

Another  device  of  Mr.  Budmell  was  to  cIm^ 
a  large  number  of  kegs  with  powder,  and  m 
MparatoB  so  arranged  as  to  cause  this  to  ex- 
plode whenever  the  kegs,  set  adrift  above  tits 
shipping,  came  in  contact  with  other  otyecta 
Some  of  these,  floating  down  the  Delaware  m 
Dec  1777,  exploded  among  the  ioe,  aod  <hw 
blew  up  a  boat;  and  altoget£^  they  oooitioDeA 
the  greatest  conetemation  among  the  Britiili 
seamen  at  Hiiladelphia,  who  manned  tin 
whar&  and  shipping,  and  discharged  small 
arms  and  cannon  at  every  thing  fioaBog  down 
witlt  the  ebb  tide.  This  is  known  aa  the  "fattOi 
of  th«  kegs."— Ttnpedoea  i^mu  a  somewbit 
dmilar  plu  wwe  n<st  devised  by  Bobert  Fat 
ton  in  1806,  and  tb«r  effidenoy  was  exhiUlsd 
near  Walmer  casUe,  than  the  rendenoe  at  Hr. 
Pitt,  in  the  destruction  of  a  strong-built  DsniA 
brig  of  300  tons,  which  was  submitted  to  his 
eqwimenti.  Jn  Ang.  1607,  he  performed  t 
flimilar  experiment  in  New  York  harbor.  Bit 
torpedoes  were  submei^ed  cases  oootnnoig 
gonpowder  with  the  lock  and  dockwork  for 
exploding.  Two  esses,  one  at  each  end  of  s 
line,  were  dropped  ahead  of  a  ship  at  andbor, 
BO  as  to  be  cau^t  across  her  bawser  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line,  thus  lettinit  eadi  case  swinf 
against  a  dde  of  the  ship.  (See  Fxh-toh.)  FdV 
ton  published  an  illustrated  treatise  on  Ux- 
pedoea,  entitled  "  Torpedo  War  and  Submsrin* 
£xplodons"  (New  York,  1610).— In  tbe  On- 
mean  war  the  Roasians  employed  torpedoes  d 
an  ingwioua  oanstmction,  which  were  antW- 
ed  in  the  diannels  leading  to  Oronstadt  These 
were  magazines  held  at  a  certain  depth  from 
floating  buoys,  to  which  they  were  attached  b; 
a  rope.  A  flexible  lead  pipe  dosed  at  the  tppa 
end  reached  up  to  the  buoy  from  the  magaz^ 
oontuning  a  smaU  glass  tube  heading  sulphnnt 
add,  whidi  would  cause  an  explosion  on  oo» 
Ing  in  contact  with  the  preparation  of  chlwate 
of  potash,  occupying  the  lower  portioo  of 
the  lead  tube  and  connected  with  the  ganpow^ 
der  m  the  magazine.  The  concussion  cvm 
by  a  vessel  (diking  the  buoy  would  hrm 
the  glass  tnbe  and  tuns  prodnoe  the  explorim 
— ^Torpedoes  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  MIM 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  U.  S.  vcmm 
through  southern  waters,  during  tite  oivU  war 
of  1861-'a.  At  Columbus,  Ey.,  as  many  as  4 
varieties  of  tbeee  machines  were  found,  8  « 
which  were  intended  for  use  under  water,  am 
a  fourth  for  e:raloding  under  ground.  Tl^ 
were  of  formidwde  dimensions,  aome  made  a 
oast  iron  and  some  of  boiler  plate  iron,  8(»m 
designed  to  explode  on  being  struck  1^  a  besry 
body,  and  others  to  be  fired  by  galvsnio  bat- 
teries contiuned  in  cnbterraneau  uartmn^ 
Notwithstanding  the  great  labor  and  iageoaity 
expended  on  torpedoes,  they  have  itfoyed  of  » 
service  in  warfare ;  and  their  ssccess  is  d^P^ 
dent  upon  so  many  omtingeauiei  thtf  the  pnib- 
abiUtiea  are  very  smdl  ^their  taking  a  p|M» 

among  the  establidied  waapona  of  war.— To* 
nDoia,  in  pyrotechnj,  are  explosiva  fnpM*^ 
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tions  made  of  Tarions  oomponnds,  sneh  as  an 
described  in  the  artiole  FtTLMiNATKS. 

TORQUATDS,  Tititb  Mamltos  Impkuobob, 
a  bvorite  hero  of  Roman  Btory,  who  flourished 
during  the  last  hftif  of  the  4th  oentary  B.  0. 
In  his  youth  he  is  s^d  to  have  been  of  dtiU  in- 
tellect, and  bronght  up  in  great  privacy'  in  Hhe 
ooontry ;  upon  which  aocount  in  862  the  trib- 
une K.  Pomponios,  in  an  acoosation  against 
the  elder  Manilas,  hated  hj  the  people  for  his 
haaghf^Dess,  charged  him  also  with  bdng  an 
arbitrary  and  trraimioal  parent.  As  soon  ag 
the  yonng  Vaiuiiis  heant  of  this,  he  haatened 
to  B(Mne,  and  omnpelled  Pompoidiu  to  "with* 
draw  his  aoonsatioii;  and  this  aet  of  flUal 
devotion  so  pleased  tiie  Bomans  that  he  was 
made  the  same  year  military  tribone.  In  the 
last  invasion  of  the  Gaols,  he  {^ed  great  die* 
tinotion  by  fighting  with  a  gigantio  en^y  on 
the  bridge  over  ^e  Anio  upon  the  Salu*lan 
road.  Bncoeasfbl  in  the  combat,  he  took  from 
the  neck  of  his  slain  opponent  the  chain  of 
gold  (torgna)  and  pat  it  aronnd  his  own,  and 
irom  this  droamstanoe  was  called  Torqaatas  by 
the  soldiers,  a  name  which  was  handed  down 
to  his  posterity.  In  858,  thoagh  he  had  not 
yet  held  the  consalship,  he  was  made  dictator 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  war  agfdnst  the  Oflsritea 
and  Etrnsoans,  and  in  849  was  again  mode  dlo* 
tator  fyr  the  sake  of  holding  the  oomitte.  He 
was  oonsnl  in  847,  844,  and  840.  In  thia  last 
year  his  ooUe^^e  was  P.  Deoios  tfoa,  and  the 
two  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Latin  leagae.  While  in  the  plain  of  Oapoa 
an  order  was  issaed  forbidding  all  nnele  en- 
ooanters  with  the  enemy ;  bat  Titos  Manilas, 
the  son  of  Torqnatas,  baring  be«i  ohallenged 
by  Mettins  Oeminas  of  Tosoolom,  fought  with 
his  antagonist  and  slew  him.  Betnming  to  the 
camp,  he  laid  the  spoils  at  his  father's  feet; 
bat  Torqnatas,  taming  away  ftom  him,  assem-' 
bled  the  soldiers  in  the  pnetoriom,  and  in 
their  presence  hia  son  was  beheaded.  The 
Tonng  men  of  Bome  from  that  dme  regarded 
Torqaatns  with  abhorrence,  and  the  monoiy  <tf 
the  oconrrence  was  long  preserred  in  the 
phrase  ManUana  imperia.  to  tiUs  canqtaign  a 
great  victory  was  gamed  over  the  Latins  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Yesavios,  and  Torqaatns  retamed 
to  Rome  in  triumph.  According  to  the  tiuti. 
he  was  ^ctator  twain  in  830,  bnt  tlie  dates  « 
his  life  vary  la  different  authors. 

TORQUEUADA,  Tohas  db,  a  Spanish  in- 

Saisitor-general,  bom  in  Talladolid  about  1420, 
led  in  1498.  He  became  a  member  of  Uie  order 
of  the  Dominicans  and  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  the  holy  cross  in  Segovia,  and  in  1488  was 
made  inquisitor-general  for  Spain  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  which  position  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  pope  on  Oct.  17.  From  him  the  inqni- 
dtionreoewed  its  thorough  omanisatloa  Four 
tribunals  were  estaUiahed  at  Seville,  Cordora, 
Jaen,  and  Oindad  Real  (later  transferred  to  To- 
ledo), and  a. code  promulgated  by  whldi  the 
Spanish  inqmritiott  was  afterward  goramed. 
Jews  and  Moors  were  expelled  under  hia  oon- 


trd,  ud  he  multiplied  autoi  da  ^  to  such  aa 
VEtMit  that  Pope  Alexander  YI.  was  under  the 
neoMrity  of  intervening  and  giving  him  4  col- 
leagues to  moderate  his  zeaL 

TOBBES  VEDRAB,  a  town  of  Portonl,  85 
m.  K.  from  Lisbon,  on  the  left  bank  (MT  uie  Si- 
xando ;  pop.  8,826.  It  is  partly  surronnded  by 
its  ancient  walls,  and  an  old  fortress  stall  re- 
mains. In  the  Ti(unity  are  an  aqueduct  wiUi 
Gothic  arches  and  the  noted  convent  of  Varra^ 
tojo.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  giving  name 
to  the  dflfonsive  linea  erected  by  Wellii^n  in 
1810  on  a  range  of  heights  in  its  neighborhood, 
whioh  took  nearly  a  year  far  thdr  ooimletion, 
and  which  aet  tibie  army  of  Ibasfina  at  ^fianoe. 

TOBBEY,  JoHK,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
botanist  and  chemist,  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1798.  After  taking  his  medical  de- 
gree at  the  college  of  i^ysicians  and  surgeons. 
New  York,  he  devoted  his  attention  exdu* 
aively  to  botany  and  chemistry.  He  was  one 
of  the  earlier  members,  and  at  one  tbne  the 
present  of  the  New  York  lyoeum  of  natoral 
history,  to  the  "  Annals"  of  which  he  largely 
contributed,  both  in  the  department  of  botany 
and  that  of  mineralogy.  In  1817,  at  the  re- 
quest of  this  society,  his  earliest  pnbUoation 
was  nrqiared,  viz.,  a  oatalogao  of  the  plants 
groiHng  witliin  80  miles  of  Hew  York  (1819), 
a  wade  atUl  intereatiDff  as  Indioating  Uie  ohangea 
whioh  hare  token  ^ace  in  Ae  flora  of  this 
now  densely  populated  re^on  in  less  ibm  half 
a  century.  In  1824  he  p^lidied  the  first  vol* 
ome  of  the  "Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States,"  and  in  1826  his  "  CJompeodiam"  of  the 
aame;  but  before  the  second  volume  of  the 
larger  woik  was  ready  for  the  press,  the  natorid 
system  of  Jusaen  had  so  far  superseded  the 
airaficial  system  of  Linnssns,  that  he  abandoned 
the  work  and  suffered  his  materials  to  accu- 
mulate till  1888,  when,  assisted  by  his  formw 
pupil,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  he  commenced  the  more 
extended  "  Flora  of  North  America."  '  In  this 
work  he  haa  prooeeded  as  ftr  as  tilie  close  of 
the  great  order  eompoHta^  completing  one  toI- 
van»  and  two  thirds  of  a  second ;  bnt  the  pre»* 
sure  of  other  engagements,  and  the  vast  aoco- 
mnlation  of  new  genera  and  spedes,  bronglit 
to  li^ht  by  the  exploriDg  expeditions  across  the 
oontment,  have  compelled  deli^r  in  its  former 
prosecution.  Meantime  Dr.  Torrey  has  pre- 
pared the  botanical  part  of  the  reports  of  the 
natural  history  survey  of  the  state  of  New 
York  vols.  4ta,  1848-'4),  and  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Gray  has  examined  and  described,  in 
the  successive  government  volumes  on  the  ex- 
ploring expeditions,  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  new 
plants,  shrnbs,  and  trees  collected  by  those  ex- 
peditions. During  all  tim  period  he  has  also 
been  actively  engaged  in  ohemioal  and  minera- 
logioal  inTestigationB,  and  in  respondble  colle- 
gia duties.  In  1824  he  was  ^ralnted  pn>- 
nasor  of  diembtry  in  the  Wert  Point  military 
academy,  but  resigned  that  poet  in  1^  to  ao- 
oept  the  mtrfbsBonhip  of  ohemistty  and  botany 
in  the  oulege  of  pnyddans  and  aargeons  in 
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New  Toik,  whidi  he  held  antQ  16S4;  and  on 
his  rengnatioD  he  was  ^>poiated  profeasor 
omeritas.  He  waa  also  elected  in  1828  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  held  that  position  till  1861.  In  1858,  when 
t^e  U.  S.  assay  office  was  established  in  New 
Tork,  he  was  invited  to  become  its  assayer, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  for  some 
years  a  trustee  of  Oolombia  ooUege,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  its  plans  for 
extending  the  curricolum  of  instruction  and  or- 
niUdng  a  post-^pvdnato  oonne.  It  is  in  Oie 
departanent  of  botany  that  Dr.  Tonrey's  labors 
have  been  most  important  and  infinential.  ffis 
first  oonnderable  work  inaagm-ated  a  new  erafbr 
botanical  science  in  North  America,  and  in  all 
that  has  been  effected  for  its  advancement  dur- 
ing  the  last  40  years  he  has  borne  a  leading  part. 

TOBRIOELLI,  Evanokuot a,  an  Italian  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  bom  at  I^oaldoli 
in  Rom^na,  Oct  16,  1608,  died  in  Florence  in 
1647.  He  received  a  mathematical  education 
in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Faenza,  which  he  com- 
pleted at  Rome.  Some  tracts  written  by  him 
upon  the  dialogues  of  Oalileo  excited  the  ven- 
erable philosopher's  attention,  and  he  invited 
Torricelli  to  Florence,  .who  8  months  later, 
npon  his  death,  became  -his  ancoessor  in  the 
academy  as  professor  ,  of  mathematics.  His 
greatest  discovery  is  that  of  the  barcnneterf  of 
which  his  own  account  is^ven  in  his  LeUoni 
aeeademiehe  (Florence,  1716).  He  pabHdied 
Opera  Oeometriea  (4to.,  Florence,  1644). 

TOBBIQtANO,  Pnmto,  an  Italian  scnlptor, 
bom  in  Florence  about  1476,  died  in  Seville 
in  1522.  He  studied  his  art  in  company  with 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Kedioi ;  but  having  in  a  fit  of  Jealous  rage  as- 
saulted his  fellow  pupil  and  permanently  dis- 
figured him  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  nose,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Florence.  For  several 
yews  he  was  a  soldier,  but  resumed  his  chisel, 
and  executed  small  bronze  figures  for  some 
Florentine  merchant^  whom  he  accompanied 
to  England.  He  snooeeded  in  attracting  the 
notice  of  Henry  VlIL,  fbr  whom  he  exeonted 
a  number  of  works,  tJie  most  Important  of 
which  was  the  tomb  of  Henry  VIL  in  West- 
minster abbey,  called  by  Lord  Bacon  "  one  of 
the  stateliest  uid  daintiest  in  Europe."  In 
1619  he  visited  Spdn,  and  received  several  com- 
missions. Having  executed  for  the  duke  of 
Arcos  a  copy  of  a  "  Vir^u  and  Ohild  "  which 
had  been  much  admired,  he  was  so  enraged  at 
the  small  sum  which  he  received  for  it,  that 
he  broke  the  work  in  pieces.  He  was  imme- 
diately imprisoned  in  the  inquisition  on  a 
charge  of  sacrilege  in  destroying  a  figure  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  waa  condemned  to  deaths  hnt 
avoided  apubllo  execution  by  starving  himself. 

TOB8ION  BALANCE.  See  Balanob. 

TORSK,  or  Tobk.  .  See  Odbk. 

TORSO  (It),  literally,  the  etnmp  of  a  cab- 
bage, lettooe^  or  siihilw  plant,  but  commonly 
nsed  to  denote  tiie  trunk  of  a  stotue,  from 
whioh  the  head,  arms,  and  legs  have  been  Ivo- 


ken  off.  The  most  oelebrated  torso  in  exist- 
ence is  that  in  the  Belvedere  at  Rome,  whidi 
Uiohel  Angelo  made  the  subject  of  profound 
stody.  It  was  found  in  Rome  m  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  oentury,  and  is  ascribed  to  Apol- 
lonius,  an  Athenian  sculptor  who  flonriahed  in 
the  1st  oentu^  B.  0. 

T0R8TENS0N,  Lknitabt,  count  of  Ortala, 
a  Swedish  general  in  the  80  years'  war,  bom 
in  Forstena,  Aug.  17, 1608,  died  in  Stockholm, 
April  17, 1661.  In  1618  he  became  a  page  at 
the  court  of  Gnstavns  Adolphos,  and  in  this 
portion  remained  4  years,  accompanying  the 
king  iA  his  travels  and  campaigns.  In  one  of 
the  battles  i^ainst  the  Poles  he  was  sent  by 
Onstavua  with  orders  to  a  subordinate  genersl; 
but  perceiving  as  he  rode  that  the  enemy  had 
changed  his  movement,  he  changed  the  order 
on  his  own  respondbility  in  accordance  with 
the  new  podtion  of  affairs.  The  king  from  that 
time  placed  great  confidence  in  him,  and  as  cap- 
tain of  his  body  guard  he  accompanied  him  m 
1680  on  his  expedition  to  Qennany.  In  these 
campaigns  be  guned  great  distinction,  espedally 
in  the  directdon  of  the  artillery  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice, was  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  or 
Breitenfeld  in  1681^  contributed  materially  to 
the  passage  of  the  Lech  in  1682,  and  in  the  oou* 
test  near  Nnremberg  the  same  year  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  Ingolstadt.  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Bavaria,  and  the  ia- 
oaroeration  to  whioh  he  was  subjected  was  so 
severe  as  in  a  few  mouths  to  destroy  his  health, 
and  to  leave  him  not  only  a  confirmed  invalid, 
but  thenceforth  liable  to  the  acutest  forms  of 
disease.  His  release  was  finally  effected  by 
Watlenstein  in  exchange  for  Count  Harrach. 
He  was  immediately  placed  by  Oxenstiera  at 
the  head  of  an  army  corps,  with  which  in  1633 
he  invaded  Bavaria  and  oaptored  Landsberg, 
■but  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  com- 
mand to  Harshal  Horn  and  repair  to  Sweden. 
In  1684  he  was  made  grand  master  of  the  ar- 
tUlery*  and  in  this  poation  he  accompanied 
in  1685  Jacob  de  la  Cnrdle,  sent  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men  to  act  against  the  Poles  in 
Pmsna,  and  snbseqaendy  sncceeded  to  the 
ohief  command.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
marched  to  the  relief  of.Baner,  and  was  with 
that  leader  in  the  campaign  of  1686  and  1637. 
In  1639,  acute  disease  compelling  him  again  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  there 
made  a  stete  councillor.  'Wiien  Bauer  died, 
by  an  express  clause  in  his  will  he  bequeathed 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Torstenson  as 
the  only  one  fit  for  the  pontion;  and  in  1641 
the  latter  accepted  the  charge  with  the  rank 
of  field  marshal  and  generalissimo  of  the  Swe- 
dish armies  in  Germany.  Bis  health  was  how- 
ever so  prostrated  that  his  friends  wished  him 
to  retire  frcon  the  pnblio  service ;  but  his  only 
answer  was:  "  I  rather  wish  to  die  early  Uian 
to  survive  myself."  With  a  reSnforcement 
of  8,000  men  and  a  large  sum  of  money  he 
Joined  the  confederates  in  the  dabhy  of  LOne- 
borg,  and  sow  retatabliahed  disdiwne,  restor* 
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ing  oonfidonoe  and  oontent  to  the  troops,  who 
■were  suffering  fiY>m  want  of  paj  and  proTinons, 
and  threatened  with  the  desertion  of  their  al- 
lies. Directing  his  attack  against  the  heredi- 
tary  states  of  Aostria,  he  marched  throagh  the 
teiritories  of  Brandenbni^  into  Silesia,  storm- 
ed Glc^Q,  and  on  Maj  21,  1642,  ^^ained  a 
great  victory  at  Schweidnitz  over  the  miperial- 
ist  general  Albrecht  of  Saze-lJiaenbarg.  Upon 
this  sncoess  he  poshed  into  Moravia,  rednoed  a 
nnmber  of  cities,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very 
ntes  of  Vienna;  bat  the  snperiority  of  the 
Anabian  fbroes  compelled  him  to  retreat  to 
Bazony,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Leipsio.  Here 
he  waa  attacked  on  Nov.  9  by  the  iniperialiat 
forces  under  tiie  archdake  Leopold  on  the  plain 
of  Breiteofeld,  on  the  very  spot  where  Gostavas 
had  gained  his  great  victory.  This  "second 
battle  of  Leipsio,"  aa  it  is  sometimes  called,  re- 
snlted  after  a  terrible  conflict  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Aostrians,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men 
killed  and  prisoners ;  and  Torstenson,  again  re- 
anming  the  offensive,  reduced  all  Saxony  under 
his  power,  marched  a  second  time  into  Mo- 
ravia, and  laid  the  ooantry  under  contribution 
as  fiu:  as  the  Danube.  In  the  mean  while  the 
Danish  government  had  entered  into  a  secret 
alliance  with  Aostria:  and  to  punidi  this  con- 
duct, Torstenson,  on  the  reo^pt  of  private  or- 
ders from  the  regency  of  Sweden,  suddenly 
broke  op  his  camp  in  Moravia  in  Sept.  164S, 
and  in  December  burst  Into  Holstein,  and 
within  6  weeks  made  himself  master  of  the 
peninsula,  unprepared  for  resistance,  with  the 
exception  of  QlQckBtadt  and  Erempe.-  The 
mildness  of  the  winter,  which  prevented  him 
from  crossing  on  the  ice,  alone  saved  the  isl- 
ands. Ad  imperial  army  nnder  Gallas  hasten- 
ed to  the  relief  of  Denmark,  with  the  design 
of  shotting  np  the  Swedes  in  the  Oimbrio  pen- 
insula ;  but  Torstenson  unexpectedly  forced  his 
way  throagh  into  Qermany.  Ghillas  followed, 
but  was  himself  surrounded,  and  on  Nov.  38, 
1944,  was  totally  defeated  at  JQtertw^  in  aa 
attempt  to  oot  his  wur  through.  Toratenson 
now  advanced  into  Bohemia,  and  on  Feb.  34^ 
1045,  gained  the  gr«at  battle  of  Jankowits,  in 
which  the  imperialists  wwe  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  8,000  men,  and  their  commander  Hatz- 
feld  captured.  This  secured  the  submission 
of  Moravia,  and  the  Swedish  general,  obtain- 
ing the  control  of  the  Danobe,  took  even  the 
foitifioations  which  covered  the  head  of  the 
bridge  at  Vienna.  Deserted  here  by  his  allie^ 
he  was  obliKod  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and 
there  in  1646  his  increasing  infirmities  obliged 
him  to  give  up  the  command  to  Wrangel.  He 
now  returned  to  Sweden,  where  in  1647  he 
waa  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  ooont,  and  in 
1648  was  intnuted  with  the  government  of 
nveral  provinces,  and  was  also  made  one  of 
the  8  eoondUora  of  the  kingdom.  Tonltrason, 
though  so  weakened  by  the  gout  as  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  litter,  was 
the  most  rapid  in  movement  of  the  miUtary 
leadwst^hiatime;  anditwaasiddofhimtiii^ 


while  his  body  was  oonfined  to  earth,  his  mind 
was  firee  as  air  and  his  enterprises  had  wings. 

TORT  (Lat.  toriui,  from  torgueo,  to  twist),  in 
law,  a  privato  or  civil  wrong  or  injury,  in  con- 
tradistmction  from  a  crime  against  Uie  public 
or  the  stato,  but  not  technically  incladiI^; 
breaches  of  contract  or  other  agreements. 
Torts  are  injuries  or  infringements  of  the  oiril 
rights  that  belong  to  individyals  considered 
merely  aa  individoala,  while  crimes  are  pri- 
vate wronge  which  affect  tiie  community  and 
■0  invade  and  violate  the  rights  of  sooie^. 
The  distinction  between. private  iqjories  and 
public  wrongs  seems  to  be  mnch  dependent  on 
the  oonstitonon  and  positive  laws  of  civil  so- 
ciety. So  long  as  the  harm  done  by  an  offenoe 
is  limited  to  the  tingle  individual  against  whom 
it  waa  directed,  the  offender  commits  only  a 
private  ityury  or  a  tort;  but  if  the  act,  though 
munediatoly  oonoeruing  an  individual,  disturbs 
the  pnblio  order  or  safety  and  welfare,  then 
the  positive  law  interposes  and  elevates  the 
hitherto  private  offence  to  the  degree  of  a 
crime  or  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  some  cases  the 
private  offenoe  is  entirely  merged  in  what  the 
l^islatore  declares  the  public  wrong.  Thus 
robbery  is  clearly  an  iqjnry  to  private  proper- 
ty, and,  BO  fer  as  the  ii^nred  party  is  concern- 
ed, might  be  in  all  oaaea  compensated  by  dam- 
ages. But  the  law  long  ago  declared  robbery 
to  be  in  all  cases  a  great  public  mischief  and 
offenoe,  never  to  be  expiated  by  coropenaation ; 
and  ever  since  the  crime  has  entirely  over- 
shadowed the  tort.  In  other  casM,  the  iqjnry 
may  be  both  a  public  and  a  private  one,  or  at 
once  a  tort  and  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.  For 
example,  the  commission  of  a  battery  subjects 
the  aggressor  to  a  poblio  prosecution  as  a  dis* 
turber  of  the  peace,  while  the  party  beaten 
may  have  his  separate  civil  action  for  damages. 
Libel  and  nuisance  are  other  examples  of  this 
twofold  character. — As  wrongs  are  privations 
or  infringements  of  rights,  so  torts,  bein^  pri- 
vate Wrongs,  are  infringemaDte  of  private  rigntSi 
or  the  righto  of  individoala  These  rights  re- 
roect  Mther  tiie  person  or  the  property.  In 
the  former  class  is  indnded  the  right  of  per- 
sonal seoority,  in  respect  as  well  to  the  body 
as  to  tiie  health  and  the  repotation,  and  the 
violations  of  this  right  in  one  or  other  of  these 
respects  bear  the  names  battery,  assault,  noi* 
sance,  slander,  libel,  and  malicious  prosecution. 
In  this  class  is  included  also  the  right  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  which  is  violated  by  false  im- 
prisonment. Rights  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, may  be  infringed  by  trespasses  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  by  waste,  conversion,  and  fraud, 
and  the  more  bicorporeal  of  these  rights  by 
nuisance  and  by  infringement  of  patents  and 
copyrights  and  rights  in  trademarks.  These 
severm^  names  of  torto  have  been  applied  1^ 
long  usage  of  the  law  to  prescribed  and  weU 
detennined  offences.  But  beside  these,  there 
are  many  torte  not  specifically  designated  or 
classed,  because  tfaey^  not  affect  well  defined 
elaases  of  i^ts,  bat  vary  with  the  pecoUac 
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olrcTunrtanoefl  of  everj  ease. — When  one  al- 
leges that  a  tort  haa  been  committed  against 
hibi,  he  must  show  at  all  events  that  he  has 
been  wronged.  The  mere  fact  that  the  sot 
oomplained  of  has  ii^njed  the  plaintifi^  does 
not  entitle  him  to  claim  indeomitj  anloes  the 
act  were  also  a  breach  of  a  le«l  obligation  be> 
tween  the  parties,  resdng  wuier  on  their  ex- 
press agreement,  or  on  the  genwal  pc^oy  and 
mlea  ofthe  law.  That,  fior  example,  neigh- 
bor bnilda  a  wall  jost  before  wiMom  of  mine, 
to  which  it  ia  conceded  I  have  no  prescriptive 
^|ht  as  ancient  l^hts:  or  that  in  a  street  oc- 
oapied  by  private  and  costly  dwellings  mj 
n^hbor  diooses  to  use  his  hoase  for  a  diop, 
or  convert  it  to  other  uses  offensive  to  me  and 
jet  ooQBtitnting  no  nuisance,  gives  me  in  nei- 
ther case  ground  for  action,  however  consider- 
lAde  tiie  actual  it^oir  or  daiaage  ma^  be  to  me. 
The  reason  is,  that  I  have  not  been  wronged ; 
it  is  a  case  of  what  the  law  calls  damnum  ab*- 
que  injuria,  damage  bnt  no  wrong;  no  legal 
ijjg^t  of  mine  has  been  violated.  The  law 
ftvors,  thongh  it  does  not  adopt  in  ita  whole 
ttctent,  the  principle  of  morals  that  vwsrj  oie 
onght  80  to  nsB  h&  own  rijf^  as  not  to  iqjnre 
others.  On  this  ground  it  is  disposed  to  le- 
oognize  a  wnmg  when  it  sees  iignry  or  dam- 
age, at  any  rate  so  far  as  to  require  him  who 
has  done  the  damage  to  justify  his  act.  80 
when  the  wrong  is  dear,  the  law  is  disposed 
to  presnme  ipjniy  even  though  it  be  not  ap- 
parent. Every  wrong,  says  Judge  Story,  im- 
ports damage  in  the  very  nature  of  it;  and  if 
no  other  damage  ia  established,  the  party  Is  en- 
titled to  nominal  damage.  To  nse  Sir  John 
Holt's  quaint  and  familiar  illustration :  "  If  a 
man  give  another  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  thou^  it 
cost  him  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  little 
dia^ylony  yet  he  sh^  have  his  action."  It  is 
on  this  principle,  that,  without  proving  any  ao- 
tnal  damage,  one  who  has  a  right  of  way  max 
maintain  an  action  against  an  mtirnder,  or  one 
whose  lands  are  flowed  wdnst  bim  who  oon* 
stracts  a  dam  so  as  to  set  bade  the  water.  So 
a  voter  can  sustain  suit  agidnst  the  authorities 
for  reftuong  his  ballot,  even  though  his  candi- 
date was  elected.  These  are  oases  of  l^al 
wrongs,  infringements  of  legal  rights;  and  even 
if  no  actual  damage  be  proved,  the  i^ury  or 
damage  is  the  presumption  of  the  law.  To 
this  class  also  belong  those  oases  of  torts  in 
which  the  legal  wrong  consists  in  the  doing  of 
a  mischievous  act  which  is  only  likely  to  prove 
iqjurions  to  others,  or  even  in  the  doing  of  a 
legal  act  in  sach  a  careless  or  ne^gent  man- 
ner that  i^ury  may  probably  result ;  for  care- 
lessness of  the  rights  of  others  is  in  itself 
morally  wrong,  and  by  the  construction  of  law 
is  legally  wrong  when  iqjnry  results  from  iLr- 
Properly  can  be  the  mewum  of  torts  or  wrongs 
to  the  owner  only  in  virtue  of  its  representing 
him.  It  must  in  some  way  be  directly  im- 
pressed with  his  personality,  before  any  tres* 
pass  upon  it  will  assume  the  character  of  an 
ugnijtohim.  Hist  this  is  the  view  of  the  law 


will  ajHiear  from  the  eonndnation,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  tW  generally  a  wrong  can  be  d(me  to 
one  dirough  his  property  only  when  that  is  in 
his  possearaon,  or  at  least  when  he  has  an  on- 
contested  right  to  the  immediate  possesBion  of 
it ;  or  in  other  words,  when  his  lands  or  his 
gcK>ds  are  part  and  parod  of  himself^  jost  like  his 
Umbs,  only  not  so  intimatdy  and  cMporedly; 
and,  on  the  other  band,  from  the  consideration 
that  the  actual  possessor  of  land  for  instanirt, 
even  if  he  bare  no  title,  may  yet  wiaiTiteiu  tre^ 
pass  for  an  intrusion  against  any  one  ezccqpt 
the  real  owner,  or  him  who  has  the  right  of 
possession.  In  short,  the  law  inquires  less 
about  the  oomplsinant's  ultimate  nghta,  than 
whether  his  personality  has  been  intruded  np- 
<m.  The  commonest  form  of  a  tordons  intru- 
Axm  upon  real  property  is  called  tfeniass  fuors 
dautxan  frmt,  or  for  breaking  and  entering 
opon  the  plaintiff's  dose.  A  higher  offenoe 
against  a  person,  in  respect  to  his  proper^, 
than  mere  encroachment  on  his  posseasion,  it 
that  which  consists  in  ausurpation  of  the  prop- 
erty itself.  An  iignry  td  tlUs  nature  is  most 
Bkdy  to  happen  in  reqieet  to  personal  prop- 
«iy,  and  one  of  the  m<»t  frequent  actions  for 
ttnlB  of  this  nature  is  that  of  trover.  One  may 
be  ftirther  injured  in  his  rights  of  property  by 
the  effect  of  threats,  mistake,  or  ftand.  In  tlM 
last  respect,  for  example,  an  action  lies  when 
one  knowingly  utters  a  fiiJsehood  to  the  {dain* 
tiff  with  the  design  to  deprive  him  of  a  benefit 
and  to  acquire  it  to  himself,  and  damage  natu- 
rally results  from  the  plaintiff's  bdiefl  But  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  show  that  the  de- 
fendant intended  to  defrand  the  pliuntiff  par- 
ticularly. Thus  one  who  makes  a  false  reoom- 
mendation  of  another,  representing  him  to  he 
solvent  and  trustworthy,  and  with  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  credit  for  hun,  is  liable  to  any  one 
who  gives  credit  to  the  report  and  thereby  suf- 
fers i^niyw— Passing  from  ri^ts  in  oorpored 
and  tangible  Uiings  to  ri^ts  which,  though 
£addentu  hi  great  part  to  oorptweal  pnq»er^, 
are  yet  in  themselves  ineorpOTesl  ana  less  spa- 
dflc  or  deflnaUe,  we  meet  the  tort  of  nnisaaoa, 
which  conssts  in  ii^uiy  to  the  more  natural 
rights  of  individuals,  and  the  tort  of  infringe- 
ment of  patent  and  copyrights  and  rights  to 
trade  mans,  which  are  rijj^ts  created  and  ss- 
sured  by  the  'podtive  law.— In  oar  exwniua- 
tion  of  torta  we  have  thus  far  considered  per- 
sons only  in  their  natural  cwauty.  It  is 
obvious  tiiat  new  rights  arise  and  new  wrongs 
heoome  posdble  whoi  the  individual  is  dothed 
with  an  artifidal  diaracter;  when,  for  ezam^e, 
be  becomes  a  sheri£^  a  magistrate,  ot  otntf 
publie  officer.  The  new  fimctions  with  which 
be  is  invested  give  him  o^>ad^  for  ddng  offi- 
dal  wnmss;  ud  these,  sa  they  affect  private 
individuals,  form  new  dasses  of  torts. — A  oiv- 
pwratidii  isliabk  like  an  individual  for  Ita  torts. 
Thus  a  tum[nke  company  has  been  held  to  an- 
swer for  injuries  resulting  from  deSM^  in  a 
bridge,  and  a  osnal  company  for  damagss 
cwued  by  a  iraot  of  r^alr  of  ita  lo<^  A 
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MTporsHm  fa  HaUe  far  the  immgfiil  acts  of 
ita  offloera,  either  wbere  they^  are  opressly 
anthwlsed  to  do  the  Bets,  or  iraere  thej  were 
done  hema  fide  in  pnrsnanoe  of  a  general  an- 
thoritir.  Bnt,  generallj  spealdng,  it  caonot 
behera  ft>r  voj  ofibnoes  by  its  senrants  that 
are  promrlj,  in  any  ease,  KixAj  personal  acts, 
like  mulieioas  proseention,  sunder,  or  false 
Imprisonment.  Bnt  a  eorporation  has  been 
held  responsible  for  an  assault  and  battery 
committed  by  a  servant  acting  under  its  au- 
thority. Banks  are  Uable  for  the  ftands  and 
mistakes  of  their  officers,  oommitted  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  bnsiness ;  as  in  respect  to 
entries  in  their  books  or  to  acooants  of  deponita. 
80  they  are  liable,  without  special  agreement, 
for  the  de&nlt  of  an  i^;ent  or  correspondent  in 
respeet  to  ooUeotiona  wUch  tiie  bank  has  spe- 
(dfleaOy  nodertafcen  for  its  enittHnera.  But, 
aooordiog  to  the  weight  of  authority  (for  the 
role  is  not  well  eststbrnhed),  a  bank  would  not 
be  answerable,  upon  such  default,  for  loss^  on 
a  note,  payaMe  at  a  distant  place,  and  received 
by  it,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bnsiness,  as  the 
mere  local  medtimi  6f  communication  with  the 
real  collecting  agent,  provided  always  that  the 
tmnk  has  nsed  good  faith  and  reasonable  care 
In  the  selection  of  snob  agent  or  correspondent. 
Knnioipal  corporations  are  liable  in  tort  for 
the  same  acts  that  would  warrant  an  action 
against  individnals,  if  such  acts  are  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  corporation  or  of  a  branch  or 
bureau  of  its  government  authorized  to  act  in 
the  premises  to  which  the  particular  aot  re- 
lates^ Ibus  they  must  answer  for  nuisaaoea 
on  ihrir  lands,  for  ii^nries  resnlUng  from  the 
want  of  oare  or  skill  on  the  part  of  a  pnblio 
surveyor,  or  from  the  careless  performanoe  of 
street  grading,  or  from  neglect  to  repair  streets, 
aewers,  and  drains.  The  civil  liability  of  mu- 
nioipal  corporations  for  injuries  sustained  by 
defects  in  the  highway  is  generally  determined 
by  express  statntes.  They  usually  require  the 
way  "  to  be  kept  safe  and  convenient,"  and 
whether  this  requirement  has  been  complied 
with  Or  not,  is  a  qnestion  for  the  jury. — ^The 
various  kinds  of  torts,  and  of  actions  for  tort, 
are  treated  speoiflcally  under  the  titles  Assault, 
Attaohheict,  OoFTBiaHT,  ExsonnoK,  Libbl, 
KtnsAiroE,  Patmtb,  SuvAirr,  Shbbiff,  Bus- 
DBR,  Trade  Hart,  Tkbspabs,  Tbovvb,  Ao. 

TOBTOISE,  the  popular  name  of  the  ohelo- 
nian  reptiles  whose  habits  are  wholly  or  in 
part  terrestrial  and  flnriatile,  inelndiug  all.tbe 
testudinata  except  the  marine  species  or  turtles 
— 4hat  is,  the  amyda  of  Oppel  as  distinguished 
Ihmi  the  ehelomi  of  the  same  anthor.  Their 
general  characters  have  been  g^ven  under  Tzs- 
TiTDiirATA.  The  sub-order  amyda,  according  to 
Prof  .^assiz,  comprises  the  following  7  fam- 
ilies,  not  equally  related  to  each  other:  (rumy- 
dtidm  or  soft  tortoises,  ehelyoida  (the  matama- 
ta),  hydrcupididci,  chelydroma  or  sn«)pers,  cino- 
ttemoida  or  mud  tortoises,  emydoida  or  terra- 
ins, and  ttittidinwut  or  land  tortoises.  Of  the 
rvtf  immenHis  spe^  here  Induded,  space 
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win  pflrndt  the  mAttion  <tf  only  a  fow  of  tbo 
^ical  ftHrms  in  the  above  order  fkmUtas. 
DumdrO  uid  Bibron  divide  the  «nyda,  accord- 
ing  to  habitat.  Into  eAanitw  or  land  tort<NiBeB, 
corresponding  to  teatudininay  and  elodite$  or 
marsh  tortoises,  including  all  the  other  families 
except  the  trumyehidcB^.vbkii  form  their  jwto- 
miteg  or  river  tortoise  Though  some  pass 
nearly  all  thdr  life  in  the  water,  none  are  en- 
tirely aquatic,  and  none  can  swim  unsupported 
for  great  distances ;  when  in  the  water,  they 
nsnally  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  seldom 
swim  A>eely  except  when  seeking  or  leaving  it 
Their  locomotion  is  a  kind  of  walking,  the 
weight  being  about  equally  ^stribnted  on  the 
front  and  hind  limbs,  which  have  nearly  the 
same  development  the  motions  of  each  pur  al* 
temsting  with  each  other.  The  shield  or  oara* 
pace  is  more  symmetrioal  than  in  tiie  turtles; 
tiie  fret  are  always  distinct  from  Hie  legs,  and 
movable  upon  them ;  ^e  toes  are  either  sepa- 
ratte  and  short  or  united  by  a  web  ci^Mlde  of 
expansion  and  contraction ;  the  limbs  can  gen- 
erally be  withdrawn  under  the  carapace,  and 
the  head  wholly  or  partially.  The  tortoises 
rank  higher  in  ^e  order  than  the  turtles. — In 
the  trionyehidm  the  carapace  is  flat  thin,  and 
oval,  and  very  incomplete,  the  ribs  united  only 
on  the  median  line,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  margin  like  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  tough  skin,  flexible  on  the  margins; 
neck  long  and  flexible ;  head  pointed,  and  ter- 
ndnaMng  In  a  long  leathery  snout:  jaws  cov- 
ered with  a  homy  sheath,  and  the  lips  fleshy; 
feet  ahort,  broad,  and  strong,  6-toed  and  fiiUy 
webbed,  8  cf  the  toes  wiUi  claws ;  limbs  only 
partially  retractile  and  moving  Iwrinrntally ; 
skin  loose  and  free  about  the  neck  and  limbs. 
Of  the  8  North  American  genera,  all  occur  to 
the  north  of  the  2l8t  isothermal  line,  while 
those  of  the  old  world  are  found  only  to  the 
south  of  that  line ;  the  American  species  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  oontlnent  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  as  far  north  as  the  great  l^es 
and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence ;  the  foreign  spe- 
cies are  found  In  the  warm  regions  of  8.  E. 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  oldest  geological  deposit 
in  which  any  of  this  family  has  been  discovered 
is  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey.  They  are 
aetive  ^teolea^  preferrii^  the  muddy  bottom  of 
shallow  water,  aometimee  lying  concealed  In 
the  mud  with  (Holy  a  part  of  the  head  exposed, 
taking  breath  from  tnne  to  time  by  stretching 
np  their  long  neck  and  raising  the  tip  the 
BQont  alKive  the  surface ;  they  can  remain  un- 
der water  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
rarely  going  on  land,  where  their  movements 
are  awkward ;  in  the  water  they  move  rapidly, 
striking  snddenly  at  objects  by  means  of  their 
long  neck ;  they  prey  prindpally  on  fish,  seiz- 
ing also  froga,  small  birds,  and  young  alliga- 
tors and  lizards ;  the  species  found  in  the  Nile 
is  very  destructive  to  young  crocodiles;  they 
have  been  known  to  attack  persons  while  bath- 
ing. They  are  very  wary,  out  are  frequently 
ora^t     hooks  baited  with  a  live  fish ;  tlnv 
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fiesh  is  bif^I  J  esteemed.  Their  eggs  an  nu- 
merous, spherical,  and  rery  brittle;  they  are 
deposited  on  sandy  shores  ,near  the  water  in 
i^ril  and  Uay,  and  t^e  yoang  appear  in  July. 
The  genoB  (ri<mwa;(Wflgler),  eqaivalenttoeryj?- 
topv*  (Dnm.  and  Bibr.),  is  [wcaliar  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  species  of  wis  conntry  formerly  re- 
ferred to  it  belonging  to  the  genera  atpidonectn 
Cjfag\at),  platypeltit  O^itz.),  and  amyda  (Ag.). 
The  common  Boft-sbelled  tortoise  of  tiie  north- 
ern states  {A.  t^n\for.  Ag.)  attains  a  lengtli  of 
14  inches;  it  Is  yellowbh  brown,  beneath 
white,  motded,  streaked,  and  dotted  with  black; 
a  binnt  keel  along  the  median  line  slopes  uni- 
formly to  the  sides,  and  the  anterior  margin  is 
furnished  with  spines;  it  is  found  from  Lake 
Ohamplun  to  PennsylTania  and  west  to  the 
Uissoori  and  Hissisd^pi  rivers ;  its  flesh  is  very 
dedicate.  Other  species  of  this  senas  are  fonnd 
in  the  sonth-westem  states.  The  common  tri- 
onyi  of  the  soathern  states  (P.  ferox,  Fitz.) 
mnch  resembles  the  nortiiem  species,  and  has 
been  generally  confounded  with  it ;  the  head, 
however,  is  shorter,  wider,  and  higher,  de- 
scending steeply  to  the  long  proboscis,  which,  as 
in  all  the  family,  is  not  an  organ  of  smell,  bat 
rather  of  tonoh  and  for  reBpiratory  purposes, 
in  the  former  sense  actinvlike  the  snout  of  the 
moles  and  shrews;  nostius  terminal  and  verti- 
oal ;  mouth  large  but  short ;  Jaws  strong,  blunt, 
and  adapted  for  crushing ;  it  attains  a  length  of 
18  and  a  width  of  16  inches;  there  are  well  de- 
fined black  dots  on  the  back,  and  the  Jower 
surface  is  white;  it  is  found  only  from  Georgia 
to  western  Louisiana.  In  the  A.  mutiea  ^Fitz.), 
found  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania  and 
west  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Uissoori  and  up- 
per Hississippl,  and  in  Lakea  Erie  and  Ontano, 
the  head  and  Jaws  are  longer  and  narrower; 
the  oan^taoe  U  smooth,  and  the  lower  parts 
nniform  whitish;  it  is  light  brown  above  with 
minute  dark  spots,  and  has  a  well  marked  de- 
ivession  along  the  middle  of  1M  back ;  it  feeds 
prindpal^r  on  aquatio  lams ;  it  attuns  a  length 
cf  18  and  a  width  of  10  inches.  Very  Uu^ 
species  of  this  family  were  brondbt  here  from 
western  equatorial  Africa  by  l£r,  Du  Chulln.— 
The  eh€^ndm  somewliat  resemble  the  preced- 
ing fiunily,  bat  the  bead  and  neck  are  more 
re^actile  and  furnished  with  numerous  mem- 
branous fringes  and  lobes  of  singular  form ;  the 
carapace  is  flattened,  covering  about  |  of  the 
neck,  thick,  completely  ossified  and  reijnlar- 
ly  divided  into  plates;  head  broad  and  flat, 
turned  to  one  side  under  the  shield ;  eyes  far 
forward,  directed  upward  and  outward;  snout 
h>ng  and  membranous;  Jaws  weak,  neither 
sharp-edged  nor  pointed;  mouth  wide  with 
fleshy  lips,  adiq>tea  for  takhig  and  mhrate 
prey ;  the  Jaws  may  be  opened  and  shut  quickly 
and  oontinuoasly  like  a  duck^s  Wl;  legs  short 
and  stout,  not  retractile,  and  feet  broad,  6-toed, 
with  long,  sharp  claws,  only  4  on  the  hind  toes. 
There  is  only  the  single  genus  ehelyt  (Dum.), 
and  a  dag^  species,  the  matsmata  ( 0.  matama- 
tOf  DomJ,  attaining  a  length  of  S  or  Sfaat;  it 


Inhabits  the  stagnant  waters  of  tropical  BovA 
America,  feeding  on  fish ;  it  is  captured  for  it» 
excellent  flesh. — ^The  kydratpidtdet^  contain- 
ing the  genera  platemyty  podoentmyt,  were 
umted  to  the  cnelyoids  by  J.  £.  Gray,  the  two 
forming  the  lU>dite»  pteurodim  of  Dnmiril  nod 
Bibron.  The  neck  is  long,  the  head  retractile 
or  bent  laterally  under  the  sbieJd ;  in  some  the 
skull  presents  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
parietal  bones  to  form  a  broad  roof  otw  the 
temporal  regitm,  as  in  marine  turtles,  cmnbin- 
Ing  thus  the  bnuly  dbaraeters  of  the  two  snln 
oraers;  Prof.  Agusiz  thiidu  that  podoaumgB 
will  be  found  to  agreemore  closely  with  the  ear- 
lier geolt^oal  types  than  with  any  othw,  and 
that  ttie  group  of  pUuroeUret  bears  the  same 
relation  to  other  testndinates  that  the  marsu- 
pials do  to  ordinary  mammtUs.  The  sexual 
differences  are  so  gre^  that  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  specific;  the  t^  of  the  male  is 
much  the  longest,  and  in  this  sex  there  are 
sharp  asperities  between  the  joints  of  the  hind 
legs;  the  colors  are  also  different.  This  group 
is  foreign  to  the  United  States,  and  mostly 
South  American,  a  few  being  found  in  Africa 
and  Madagascar. — ^The  eheljfdToida,  which  have 
been  snfficioitly  described  in  the  artide  &up- 
raa  Tvbtu,  are  thoroughly  aquatic,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  antj/dm  except  the  preceding 
&milies;  theyare characterized bytheirkeded 
back,  serrated  margin,  broad,  flat,  and  imper- 
fectly retractile  liead,  narrow  and  cross-like 
sternum,  and  larae  taH.  There  is  one  species 
(platjftUmum,  Gray)  in  China,  and  one 
^ch  of  the  genera  ekelydra  (Schweig.)  and 
gj/poeJuljft  (Ag.)  in  North  America ;  t^is  is  a 
very  singular  geographical  distribution,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  louud  only  to  the  east  of  the 
Bocky  mountiuns;  they  existed,  however,  in 
Europe  in  the  mioeene  period.  The  are 
nsually  spherical,  but  sometimes  ovate ;  when 
hatched  the  young  have  a  dreular  body.— The 
cioMtmioidm  have  a  long  and  narrow  body, 
the  earqnoe  riung  to  behhid  the  middle,  and 
tbenoe  descending  steeply  backward;  the 
whole  ahidd  is  ossified,  covered  with  large 
homy  scales,  and  as  wide  behind  as  in  front 
with  a  tendency  of  the  edges  to  round  up  and 
tnm  inward;  the  sternum  is  less  extensive 
than  in  liie  succeeding  families,  and  the  pelvis 
more  movable,  the  former  with  an  odd  bone 
and  divided  longitudinally  into  two  symmetri- 
cal halves;  the  tful  is  neither  long  nor  strong 
enough  to  bear  any  of  the  wdght  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  male  ends  in  a  homy  nail ;  1^  slen- 
der, feet  short  and  round,  toes  freely  movable 
and  webbed,  and  the  whole  very  fiexiUe; 
head  long  behind  and  short  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  pointed,  with  the  small  mouth  nnder- 
neath ;  alveolar  ridge  sharp,  the  lower  Jaw 
ending  in  a  sharp  point ;  neck  \od^  and  slen- 
der; the  plastron  is  sometimes  hinged,  bi 
average  size  they  are  the  smallest  of  the  order, 
the  least  being  about  4  and  the  largest  0  inches 
in  length  J  all  are  American,  and  no  trace  of 
thdr  fosnl  existanee  has  bacu  discovered;  the 
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Mxea  are  very  i&f&reat  Thej  live  mostly  In 
water  and  in  the  nrad,  ooming  oat  to  bask  in  the 
sun  in  places  where  thej  oan  readily  drop  into 
the  water  at  the  approach  of  danger ;  their  food 
is  principally  animal,  and  their  motions  qaiok, 
though  feeble  and  awkward ;  generally  timid, 
tbeyl)ite  fiercely  if  attacked  while  feemng,  hkb 
the  insectivora  among  mammals.  The  colors 
are  generally  dark,  sometimes  with  reddish, 
greenish,  and  yellowish  tints.  They  lay  3  to  5 
egga,  on  the  shore  near  the  water,  in  boles  dog 
by  their  hind  feet ;  they  are  elongated,  with  a 
smooth  and  shining  surface,  thick,  and  brittle. 
In  the  common  mud  tortoise  (tAjfroitemum 
JPentuylt>a7ueum,  Ag.),  the  jaws  are  strong  and 
ontting,  and  the  month  long  and  narrow ;  it  is 
dnaky  brown  above,  yellowish  dnsky  or  brown- 
ish below ;  chin  and  throat  dirty  yellow,  with 
the  warts  on  the  tatter  brighter ;  it  is  naually 
about  8^  inches  loog,  nearly  8  wide,  and  1} 
high.  It  is  found  ftom  Pennsylvania  to  flor- 
ida,  and  west  to  the  Misussippi  valley;  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  sternum 
are  movable  on  the  central  piece ;  it  abounds 
in  muddy  ponds,  'feeding  on  small  fish  and 
aqnatio  insects  and  larvaa ;  it  is  a  pest  to  an- 
glers, seizing  the  bait  set  for  better  game;  it 
has  a  slight  odor  of  musk,  but  less  so  than  the 
next  species.  The  musk  tortoise  (ozotheea 
odorata,  Ag.)  has  the  nose  projecting  far  be- 
yondjthe  end  ctf  the  jaw,  uid  the  alveolw  ridge 
sharp  and  outtdi^;  the  color  above  is  black  or 
dnsky,  clouded  wHh  brown,  and  dirty  yellow- 
ish imiUd  below;  a  yellowish  white  line  from 
the  snout  over  each  eye  and  along  the  neck; 
limbs  dingy  white  below ;  it  is  about  3i  inches 
long,  2i  wide,  and  1^  high.  It  ranges  from 
Kew  England  to  Florida,  am  west  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  the  habits  are  like  those  of  the  mnd  tor- 
toise ;  a  favorite  habitat  is  a  Carolina  rice  field, 
where  in  the  ditches  it  finds  a  plenty  of  small 
fish  and  tadpoles;  it  emits  when  alive  a  strong 
odor  of  musK.  The  genus  einoatemum  (Spix) 
belongs  in  Oentral  and  South  America. — The 
emydoida  are  most  numerous  in  species,  over 
CO  bting  desoribed,  presenting  great  differences 
in  size,  strnotore,  and  habits.  The  body  is 
ovate,  swelling  in  the  centre,  the  margin  with 
a  tendency  to  spread  outward ;  the  carapace  is 
oompletely  ossified  and  united  by  sutures,  high 
and  irregularly  convex  in  all  directions ;  plas- 
tron long  and  broad,  and  sometimes  hinged ; 
the  jaws  horny,  wiHiont  Hps,  and  not  termi- 
nating in  long  sharp  points ;  head,  neck,  and 
limbs  completely  retractile ;  nostrils  at  the  end 
of  the  snont,  which  is  not  prolonged  into  apro- 
bosds ;  toes  long  and  webbed,  or  short  and  free, 
Bocording  as  the  habits  are  aquatic  or  terres- 
trial ;  skin  of  head,  neok,  limb«,  and  tail  more 
or  less  scaly.  They  are  principally  aqnatie, 
though  some  are  terrestrial,  tiie  limbs  moving 
horizontally  while  swimndng;  and  walking  be- 
ing performed  on  the  whole  foot  (as  in  planji' 
trades) ;  they  are  generally  of  modwate  rixe, 
UM  snuUest  Wng  4  and  tiie  largest  (the  aqoa- 
tfo)  10  iashes  in  length.  The  food  is  both  ani- 


nul  and  vegetable,  oonristing  of  fish,  worms, 
larvee,  berries,  leaves,  and  grsss ;  they  are  not 
ferocious,  and  are  unable  to  catch  an  active 
prey ;  they  are  moat  abundant  in  warm  regions. 
The  ei^  are  laid  in  holes  du^  by  their  hind 
legs,  the  terrestrial  species  laymg  3  to  7,  and 
the  aquatic  10  to  more  than  80;  the  shell  ia 
less  calcareous  and  more  flexible  than  is  usual; 
the  sh^w  is  oblong.  The  young  are  at  first 
oirottlar,  growing  more  and  more  elliptical 
wit^  age ;  the  shield  is  not  osdfied  till  late  in 
life.  Though  this  family  is  most  numerous  in 
North  America,  there  is  not  a  single  species 
described  nnder  the  genns  miya  by  herpetolo^ 
rists  which  belong  in  it ;  the  so  called  eiibado 
Mondinffii,  corresponding  to  the  smyt  of  En* 
rope,  is  the  only  representative  here  oi  Brong- 
niart's  genus;  the  others  belong  to  various 
genera  aa  established  by  Agasaiz  in  vol.  i.  of 
his  "  OontributionB  to  the  Natural  History  of 
the  United  States"  (1857).  The  Kenera  ptjf- 
ehemyt  (Ag.),  trach^yt  {A%.\malaeotsUBmy» 
(Gray),  and  deiroehdyt  (Ag.)  have  been  de- 
scribed under  Tsbbapin.  The  common  ai^ 
handsome  painted  tortoise  (ehry$emy$  pieta^ 
Gray)  may  be  known  by  the  yellow  borders  qi 
the  black  dorsal  scales,  the  blood-red  blotches , 
and  lines  on  the  maiginal  plates,  limbs,  and 
nnder  part  of  tail,  uid  the  golden  ydlow  ster- 
nnm ;  hind  toes  fhlly  webbed ;  there  la  a 
notch  in  the  homy  sheath  of  the  npper  Jaw, 
the  edge  of  each  side  projecting  to  form  lateral 
teeth  close  together.  It  is  found  as  far  north 
as  Kew  Brunswick,  through  the  eastern  and 
middle  ststes  to  Souih  Carolina  and  Geor^; 
west  of  the  Ohio  it  is  replaced  by  the  C. 
marginata  (Ag.) ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long, 
4^  wide,  and  2^  high ;  it  is  most  abundant  in 
ditches  and  sln^an  w^rs,  spending  most  of 
the  day  basking  in  the  sun ;  it  is  very  timid, 
hibernates  early,  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear in  spring;  it  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  tad- 
poles, &c,  and  is  very  troublesome  to  anglers; 
it  will  sorvive  only  a  few  days  out  of  the  wap 
ter.  The  speckled  or  spotted  tortoise  (non- 
emyt  guttata^  Ag.)  is  another  very  oommon 
species,  distingnidied  by  its  yellow  dots  on  a 
black  nvond,  and  its  blackish  sternum  border- 
ed with  yellow ;  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
strught,  slightly  notched  in  fron^  with  the 
snout  rounded ;  the  neck  and  loose  skin  scaly. 
It  is  found  from  New  England  to  the  Oarolinas, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies;  it  often 
comes  on  land,  to  feed  on  worms  and  orthop- 
terons  insects ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long,  8  wide, 
and  1}  high.  The  geographic  tortoise  (ffrapte- 
v*y9  geographica,  Ag.)  is  so  called  from  Uie  net- 
work of  reddish  brown  lines  spread  irregularly 
over  the  dark  brown  carapace,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  outlines  of  countries  on  a  map ; 
the  head  is  very  large,  and  the  alveolar  sor&oe 
flat,  smooth,  aiw  horizontal ;  npper  jaw  with- 
out a  notch,  and  the  end  of  the  lower  spoon- 
shaped;  there  is  a  ridge  along  the  ba<^  It  is 
one  oS  tiie  most  active  and  bwd  of  the  ftmUr, 
and  is  found  from  New  York  and  Fennqrlnnu 
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to  Hiehigan,  Tennessee,  and  Arktnsaa;  It  is 
over  8  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  8  inches 
high,  with  a  tail  of  H  inches.  The  sculptored 
tortoise  (glyptemya  intmi^ta,  Ag.)  is  a  very 
common  species  m  the  norUiem  states  and  as 
fitraontlias  Kaw-Jers^r;  the  carapace  ia  red- 
dish brown,  each  scale  with  radiaUng  yellow 
xidges,  often  smoothed  down  in  old  specimens ; 
marginal  platea  and  sternum  yellow,  each  vith 
a  black  spot  at  tiie  prnterior  angle,  and  gener- 
ally with  ooncenmc  atrita;  limbs  bri(£-dnst 
color  below ;  Uie  upper  jaw  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  arched  downward  and  notched  at  tip,  and 
the  lower  Jaw  arched  upward;  it  is  8  inches 
long,  5  broad,  and  about  8  high,  with  a  tail  of 
over  3  inches;  it  passes  long  periods  of  time 
away  from  water.  Blanding's  tortoise  (vmyt 
mwoffriBj  Ag.)  is  the  only  true  species  of  the 
genua  here ;  it  is  black  above  with  nom^ns 
ydlow  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  lines;  be- 
low dtttky  y^ow,  each  plate  with  a  large  quad- 
rangular dark  spot  at  tiie  outer  and  posterior 
angbB;  the  alveolar  snt£u»  is  narrow,  and  its 
^omy  diMth  n<^ched  in  front;  the  plastron  is 
not  nnited  by  aatnre  to  the  oarapaoe,  and  is 
liinged  in  the  middle,  the  two  parts  being  raised 
,  to  meet  it  when  the  animal  withdraws  into  its 
ahell;  the  head  la  long  and  wide,  and  the  mouth 
broad.  The  young  are  nearly  cironlar,  black 
and  spotless  above,  and  the  scales  grauolar ;  the 
Btemnm  black  witili  a  white  edge ;  they  elon- 

Crsfiidly  with  growth.  It  is  found  from 
'  Eq gland  westward  to  Wisconsin,  being 
moat  abundant  on  the  pnuries,  and  very  terres- 
trial in  its  habits;  it  is  8  inches  long,  6^  wide, 
3  high,  with  a  tail  of  2}  inches.  The  common 
fresh  water  tortoise  of  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe  (£  httarioj  Man.)  is  about  d  inches 
long,  blackish  above  with  intermpted  li^t  yel- 
low Btripes;  it  shnta  its  shell  less  dose  uian 
the  box  tortoises ;  it  feeds  on  aquatic  Inaeeta, 
small  fishes,  tadpoles,  slugs,  &o. ;  its  flesh  is 
xnnch  esteemed,  and  in  order  to  fiitten  it  bread 
and  tender  herbage  are  sappUed  in  parks  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose.  The  box  or  oheokered  tor- 
toise (eittwlo  Yvrginea,  Ag. ;  0.  elauaa  and  Car- 
olina of  other  authors)  has  a  rough  and  strong 
sheU,  generally  of  a  light  brownish  oolor  with 
very  numerous  bright  yellow  blotches  and  lines, 
more  or  leas  radiating,  living  stnnewhat  the 
appearance  of  tortoise  ^ell;  sternum  usual- 
ly ydlowish  with  dark  blotohee;  the  head  is 
long  and  very  high,  alveolar  edge  narrow,  with 
upper  jaw  prq}eoting  downward  like  a  beak; 
lund  fSet  {uantimde;  tdastrm  with  a  his^  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portion  can  each  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  oarapaoe,  and  enclose  the  animal  in  a  per- 
^SMt  box.  It  15  about  6|  inches  l<Hig,  4i  wide, 
and  2}  high;  it  ia  found  from  New  ^i^land 
Bontfa  to  t£e  Qarolinas,  and  west  to  Ifichigan ; 
it  is  entirely  terrestrial,  and  a  very  poor  swim- 
mer; it  is  common  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the 
aonthem  states,  where  it  ia  called  cooter  and 
]dne  terrapin  by  the  negroes ;  it  feeda  on  in- 
Mota  and  aooanknt  plante,  and  is  easily  d<»nee- 


ticated.  In  Uie  south  and  west  are  other  ^>ft* 
oies  with  only  8  toes.— In  the  teatudinina  or 
land  tortoises  the  oarapaoe  is  entirely  oeufied, 
very  convex  in  the  middle  r^on,  but  well  bal* 
lanced;  the  plastfon  ia  broad,  flat,  and  solid; 
openings  for  protruaion  of  limbs  naall  and  nar- 
row; head,  limbs,  and  tail  completely  retrae* 
tile  within  the  shell,  and  the  plastron  in  aome 
with  movable  lobea;  the  homy  platea  tooeh 
each  other  at  the  edges,  and  exhibit  conomtric 
lines  of  growth;  head  small  and  shielded,  nose 
broad,  and  eyes  far  apart ;  alveolar  margin  with 
a  sharp  edge,  and  the  jaws  fitting  oloaajy  by 
ridges  and  fiirrows;  skhi  everywhere  more  or 
less  Bc^y;  toes  mostly  concealed  under  the 
skin,  as  far  as  the  last  joints,  which  are  free 
and  covered  by  flat  sharp  nails,  usually  6  an- 
terior and  4  posterior;  feet  short,  atcmt,  u>d 
somewhat  clubbed ;  the  great  intestine  is  long- 
er and  t^e  lungs  I&i^r  than  in  any  other  tes- 
tudinate,  in  relation  with  the  greater  convexity 
of  the  shell.  They  are  moat  abundant  in  warm 
climates,  and  are  the  lan^est  of  the  order,  the 
great  Galapagos  tortrase  bong  8  to  4  feet  long^ 
the  African  ooui  (ptammobatet  radiaUu,  fits.) 
1^,  the  gopher  1,  and  the  common  European 
luid  tortile  8  inohes  (the  smallest  of  the  fami- 
ly) ;  here  also  belongs  the  fossil  gigantic  eoloi- 
tochelys  AtUu  (Oautl.  and  Palo.),  from  the  Si- 
valik  hills,  which  must  have  measured  nearly 
18  feet  in  length,  imd  found  with  the  great  ex- 
tinct paohyderms  which  it  so  much  resembled 
in  gait  and  habits.  It  is  singular  that  thwe 
are.Do  tortoises  indigenous  to  the  British  islands, 
though  they  might  be  easily  naturalized  there. 
All  the  American  twlvdinina  belong  to  tbe 
genus  MTobate*  (Ag.).  They  live  entirely  on 
land,  and  when  put  into  water  walk  on  the 
bottom;  the  body  ia  raised  on  the  laat  joint  of 
the  toes,  and  t2ie  gait  is  firmer,  more  ateady, 
and  lees  alow  then  m  any  other  tortoise.  They 
are  harmless,  offering  no  renstance  when  at- 
tacked, trusting  for  protection  to  their  ahield, 
within  which  the  head  is  drawn  very  &r  back, 
the  neck  being  bent  like  the  letter  S  and  ver- 
tically ;  their  food  is  ezolnavely  vegetable^ 
consistiiig  of  succulent  plants  and  fleshy  fruits. 
There  are  only  8  genera,  but  many  species.  In 
xertibata  the  front  legs  are  compreasect,  and  the 
feet  have  lar^  flat  nails,  but  not  a  planti^ade 
palm ;  the  bind  feet  are  plantigrade;  tiie  head 
is  very  broad,  month  wide,  lower  jaw  hi^ 
and  both  with  sharp  ridgea;  the  X  Cairolim» 
(Ag.),  or  enCwfo  pol^pktnw  (Dondin),  baa  been 
deKTibed  under  6ophbb.  In  the  Afiioan  m- 
nns  JaniaByt  (Bell)  the  posterior  part  of  the 
dorsal  shield  is  movable  downward,  the  binge 
bomg  between  the  6th  and  6th  ribs;  in 
(Bell),  from  the  East  Indies^  the  anterior  part 
of  the  plastron  ia  movable.  In  the  European 
land  tortoise  {tettuda  Oraea,  Linn.)  the  carar 
pace  is  oval,  somewhat  widest  and  gibbous  be- 
hind, marbled  with  black  and  yellow ;  plastron 
pale  yellow  with  a  wide  blaokish  band  down 
each  nde;  legs  short,  and  tail  endiu  in  a 
hmny  tip.  Kia  found  in  ^ain,  Italy,  Gzeeoik 
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and  othet  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean:  it  has  frequently  been  carried  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  been  domesticated  and  known 
to  lire  more  than  a  century.  This  is  probably 
the  «>e<»es  which,  according  to  fable,  Hercnry 
fooDii  after  an  inondation  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  from  its  cari^>aoe  and  dried  tendons 
gave  ont  a  musical  sound  when  stm<^  by  him, 
'  and  thoa  led  him  to  construct  the  tatudo  or 
amneat  Wre,  afterward  presented  to  Apollo 
aod  the  Hoses^The  Qala^MigOfl  tortoise  im«g<t- 
loekeljf$  Indiea,  Fits. ;  tatuda  el^hantopvs, 
Hailan)  is  the  largest  of  the  order,  frequently 
measuring  12  feet  in  oiroomference ;  the  aheU 
is  very  conyex  and  of  a  deep  brown  oolor. 
It  is  very  fond  of  water,  drhikmg  large  quan- 
tities, and  delighting  to  wallow  in  the  mud 
like  a  pachyderm ;  some  live  in  the  mountuns 
and  others  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Qalapagos 
islands^  and  the  latter  in  their  journeys  after 
water  m  the  elevated  regions  have  worn  well 
beaten  paths,  whioh  led  mariners  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  much  coveted  Bpriogs,  often  at  a 
great  distaaoe  from  the  shore ;  they  drink  by 
unmraring  Hm  head  up  to  the  eyes,  and  swai- 
lowing  great  monthftus,  about  10  per  mlnnte 
aooor^ag  to  Darwin ;  Iheir  flesh  is  excellent, 
and  largely  used  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a 
very  clear  oU  b  made  from  the  fat  They  £sed 
on  sncoulent  plants  and  vegetables,  and  in  cap- 
titity  are  fond  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  mar- 
rows; they  were  formeny  very  nomerona  hi 
these  islands,  and  probably  live  for  centuries ; 
their  gait  is  very  slow,  about  2  miles  in  24 
hourst  though  they  have  been  known  to  travel 
4  miles  in  the  same  time.  The  e^  are  laid 
in  October  in  the  sand,  and  are  about  8  inches 
in  circumference ;  the  yoan^  are  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey ;  in  Great  Britam,  where  numbers 
have  been  kept  alive,  they  go  under  ground  in 
Hovember  and  re^pear  in  the  middle  of  April ; 
maay  have  been  seen  in  the  United  States. 

TOBTOLA,  one  of  the  Virgia  group  of  West 
India  islands,  belon^^g  to  Great  Britain,  ly- 
ing between  Virgin  Gorda  and  St  John's,  in 
lat  18°  24'  N.,  long.  64"  82'  W. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
about  10,000.  It  is  12  m.  long  by  2  to  4  broad, 
and  has  a  rough  and  mountauious  surface,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  over  1,600  tfeet.  There  are 
several  bays,  uid  on  the  at  Tortola,  the  chief 
town,  is  an  excellent  landlocked  harbor.  It 
exports  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  copper  ore. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  the  British  Vir- 
gia islands,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  administrative  oonneiL  The 
climate  is  unhealthy. 

TOBTOSA  (ano.  pertoM\  a  walled  city  of 
Oatalonia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  48  m.  8. 
W.  fkrom  Tarragona;  pop.  20,678.  The  town 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill^  and  is  entered  by 
8  gates ;  the  streets  are  badly  laid  out,  narrow, 
ill  paved,  and  some  of  them  very  steep.  There 
are  several  small  squares,  and  the  houses  are 
gmerally  well  built  It  has  a  Gothio  cathe- 
dral, numwona  ohurohes,  and  d  lupprewed 


convents.  Ootton  and  linen  go<>dB,  glssa,  eartii- 
enware,  cordage,  wax  candles,  leather,  soap, 
brandy,  starch,  and  baskets  are  manufactared. 
The  river  is  navi^ble  for  vessels  of  abmt  100 
tons,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  curled  on. 
Quarries  of  valuable  marble,  known  as  Tortosa 
jasper,  are  situated  about  8  m.  from  the  dty. 
--^cipio  conferred  the  privilege  of  a  Roman 
munieipium  upon  Tortosa.  It  was  early  taken 
by  the  Moors,  but  was  wrested  frmn  than  in 
811  by  Louis  le  IMbonnaire.  They  afterward 
retook  it,  and  it  became  the  harbor  of  a  nest 
of  pirates.  A  crusade  was  proclaimed  agdnst 
it  m  1148  by  Eugenius  III,,  and  it  was  cap- 
tured. The  Moors  made  desperate  effbrta  to 
retake  it,  but  the  Ohristian  women  defended 
the  walls  while  the  men  sallied  out  and  put 
the  besiegers  to  flight  Many  privileges  were 
conferred  upon  the  women  in  reward  for  the 
bravery  displayed,  and  in  1170  the  military  or- 
der of  La  Hadia,  or  the  Flambeau,  was  insti- 
tuted for  them.  The  French  took  Tortoea  in 
1798,  and  again  in  1811,  when  Gen.  Lilli  was 
found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  condemned  to 
deatii  for  sunendering  it,  but  was  pcrdoiwd  by 
Ferdinand  VIL 

TOBTUGA  (Bpan.,  "the  turtle';).  I.  One 
of  the  Leeward  idands,  in  the  Oaribbean  sea, 
65  m.  W.  from  Margarita;  length  from  B.  to 
W.  16  m.,  breadth  8  m.  It  belongs  to  Vene- 
zuela. IL  A  small  island  tring  off  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Hayti,  in  lat.  20*  N.,  lonff.  72°  8ft'  W. ; 
length  from  E.  to  W.  22  m.,  breacUh  6  Uh  IIL 
An  island  in  the  golf  of  OaUbmia,  85  m.  S. 
from  the  island  of  Tiburon. 

TOETUGAS.  I.  A  group  of  10  islets  or 
keys,  also  called  the  Dry  Tortugas,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  120  m.  W.  8.  W. 
from  Oape  Sable,  the  extreme  eonthem  point 
of  Florida.  They  are  low  coral  islets,  and  part- 
ly cov^ired  with  mangrove  boshes.  Aligbtiiouse 
has  been  erected  (m  Bush  or  Garden  and 
ia  1861-*2  refractory  nmubm  of  sevaw  Tolim- 
teer  raiments  were  sent  thither  to  work  upon 
the  couBtruotion  of  Fort  Jefferson.  IL  An  id- 
BTid  of  the  V^est  Indies,  off  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Cuba,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a  nar- 
row channel  called  El  6avin*aL  It  forms  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Knevitas,  and  is  20  m. 
long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  about  6  m.  wide. 

TORTUBE,  properly,  an  inflicticn  of  severe 
pain  upon  an  accused  person  to  induce  a  con- 
feesion  of  gnUt,  or  upon  a  criminal  to  extort  a 
revelation  of  his  accomplices.  The  term  is  fre- 
quently used  carelessly  to  designate  severe  and 
unusual  punishment  inflicted  for  caime,  but 
improperly,  as  it  ia  never  spoken  of  1^  Jndlobl 
writers  as  a  punishment.  Br  legal  in^ters  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish authors,  the  word  queBti(m  (Lat.  ^umtto^ 
a  seeking)  is  used  as  a  synonyme  of  tortore; 
the  olfject  being  a  search  for  the  truth  in  re* 
gard  to  the  criminality  of  the  tortured  person, 
or  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  by  the  com- 
pulsion of  suffering.  Torture  is  divided  as  te 
mtenaify  into  the  "  queition  mdlnary,"  a  eaa^ 
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paratiTely  mfld  ^^HoatiiMi  of  the  imtrnmentB 
used  in  tortoring,  and  the  '*  tyiestion  extraor- 
dinary," where  these  means  were  used  to  the 
groatort  extent  ocmipatible  with  the  preeeiratlon 
<tf  lilb  in  the  vietui.  The  threats  of  tortnre 
were  divided  into  "Terbal  teiritlon,"  when  the 
exeeotioner  deeoribed  the  tortoie,  and  *'real 
territion,"  when  the  viotim  was  placed  opon 
the  rack  bnt  not  tortared.  As  to  the  time  of 
its  appUoation,  it  was  called  the  question  pre- 
paratory" when  used  for  the  porpose  of  com- 
.  polling  the  accused  to  confess  his  own  crime, 
and  the  "  qnestion  prialable  or  preliminary" 
when  applied  to  extort  from  a  criminal  tiie 
revelation  of  his  accomplices.  Tortnre  seems 
to  have  been  early  practised  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covering gnilt,  bo  til  judicially  and  privately, 
but  was  not  inflicted  on  freemen  or  citizena 
till  the  time  of  the  Bomaa  emperors,  enept 
in  cases  of  aa4>ected  crime  agauist  tibe  state 
itoelf.  The  Greeks  inflicted  it  on  their  alaveSf 
«ut  after  tbdr  antgugation  by  the  Bomana  it 
was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  not  a  claim  to 
the  name  of  Roman  citizen;  the  oat}i  of  the 
dtizen  was  oon«dered  anffident  Under  the 
emperors  this  distinction  was  not  long  con- 
tin  aed,  and  men  and  women  even  of  patrician 
birth  were  sab^ected  to  torture  to  compel 
confeaaion  of  cnmes  existing  only  in  the  mor- 
bid imannation  of  tyrants.  Wherever  the 
code  of  Justinian  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  legal  system  of  European  nations  during 
the  middle  ages,  judicial  torture  formed  a  feat- 
ure of  the  examination  of  persons  accused  of 
orime:  in  the  Teutonic  nations  it  gradually 
took  tiM  plaoe  of  ordeals  and  the  trial  by  battle. 
Jn  En^and  it  was  probably  nerer  conudered  n 
part  <n  the  common  law,  though  the  petM  forte 
at  dure,  which  was  used  to  compel  a  prisoner 
to  plead  to  the  Indictment,  had  certainly  some 
oountenanoe  from  that  law.  (See  Fbike  Fobtb 
nDnBa.)  It  was  however  recognized  as  one  of 
tiie  prer^atives  of  the  crown  to  order  it,  and 
waa  thos  in  oocadonal  use  up  to  1640,  when  the 
last  case  occurred.  Severe  and  cruel  as  were 
the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  resort  to  "the 
question"  by  the  Inquiution  or  any  other  ecde- 
Aastioal  Qoort  before  1262,  when  Innocent  IV. 
called  npon  the  civil  arm  to  use  it  to  induce 
cmfeasiona  and  accusations  by  offenders.  Not 
long  .after  thia  period  the  neoesaitj  of  secrecy 
in  the  prooeedlnga  of  the  inqniddon  led  to  ita 
extensiTe  adoption,  kdA  to  reflDements  of  cruel- 
ty in  Its  use  before  unknown.  Judicial  tortnre 
flontinaed  to  be  practised  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tory.  In  1780  the  "question  preparatory"  was 
discontinued  by  a  decree  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  in 
1789  torture  in  general  was  abolished  through- 
out the  Frenoh  dominions.  In  Russia  it  was 
abolished  in  1801.  In  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony  it  waa  suspended  soon  after  tiie  middle 
of  the  last  oentury,  bnt  in  several  of  the  small- 
er German  states  it  continued  on  the  statute 
booika  till  the  present  oentury.  Beccaria,  Tho- 


masius,  Hommel,  Voltiure,  and  Howard  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  its  discontinu- 
ance. In  the  United  States  torture  has  never 
been  reckoned  an  a4}nnct  of  Jadioial  esaminar 
tion,  though  there  are  traces  of  tiie  beSef  in 
ita  necessity  among  the  lower  daues  in  aome 
of  the  early  colonial  enacbnenta. — ^e  inatni' 
menta  of  torture  have  varied  at  different  periods 
and  in  diiferent  conntries.  Among  the  Romans, 
thescoorgewasthe usual instrnment;  the<^u- 
leus,  a  sort  of  upright  rack,  was  an  invention 
of  the  Bomans  used  upon  their  slaves,  to  which 
pincers  to  tear  the  flesh,  fire,  &o.,  were  added. 
The  rack  as  used  in  the  tower  of  London 
was  of  unoerUun'  origin ;  it  consisted  of  an 
open  frame  of  oak  under  which  the  prisoner 
was  laid  on  his  back,  and  his  wrists  and  an- 
kles fastened  by  ropes  to  rollers  at  the  end 
of  the  frame,  which  were  tightened  by  means 
of  a  ratchet  wheel  till  the  whole  body  was 
brought  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  tiie  rollers, 
and  m  the  "  question  extraordinary"  iSl  tiie 
Joints  were  dislocated.  The  "  boot"  was  the 
avorite  French  instrnment  of  tortnre ;  in  this 
rings  of  iron  were  passed  around  the  legs,  and 
wooden  wedges  driven  between  them  and  the 
flesh  till  the  mnsclea  were  reduced  to  jelly. 
Among  other  instruments  used  to  test  the  pow- 
er of  human  endurance  were  the  thumbscrew ; 
iron  gaundete ;  the  "  littie  ease,"  a  narrow  cell 
in  which  the  prisoner  was  confined  for  several 
days,  and  in  which  the  only  podtion  possible 
was  one  which  soon  cramped  every  muscle ; 
the  "scavenger's  daughter"  (a  corruption  of 
*' Skevington*&  daughter"),  an  instrument  in- 
vented 1^  Ba  William  Skevington,  wbkh  ao 
compressed  the  body  as  to  start  tiie  blood  from 
the  nostrils,  and  often  also  from  the  hands  and 
feet;  the  torture  by  water;  and  numerous 
other  inventions  capable  of  prodndng  intense 
suffering.— Though,  as  before  rem^ed,  not 
properly  reckoned  as  tortures,  some  notice 
should  here  be  taken  of  those  forms  of  punish- 
ment which  aimed  at  making  the  peQaltiea  of 
crime  terrible  by  the  intensity  of  the  pfaysied 
suffering  they  inflicted.  Ingenuity  seemingly 
exhausted  ita  powers  in  the  invention  of  modes 
of  inflicting  agony  upon  the  offender  agunst 
the  laws.  Orocifixion,  fastening  to  the  cross 
with  cords,  and  anointing  the  body  with  honey 
that  insects  might  torment  the  helpless  victim, 
hui^ng  up  in  a  cage,  suspending  the  culprit 
by  tiie  arms  while  wetebta  were  tied  to  tiie 
foet,  the  ftatening  of  limbs  to  trees  which  were 
forced  into  pronmity  to  each  other  and  then 
suffered  to  ny  apart,  pouring  melted  lead  into 
the  ears,  Immersing  one  or  more  limbs  or  the 
whole  body  in  Ixnling  oil,  suspending  over  a 
slow  fire,  {uucking  out  the  hair  in  masses,  slit- 
ting the  nostrils  and  lips,  putting  out  the  eyes, 
cropping,  cutting  off  the  hands,  branding,  mu- 
tilation, onishing  the  body  with  heavy  weights, 
starvation,  deprivation  of  air,  confinement  in 
ouhliettet  or  bottle-like  prisons  without  venti- 
lation, polling  out  the  nails,  and  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  were  a  few  of  the  many  means  by 
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rnbStik  pnniBhinent  wu  Inflicted,  often  for  g& 
fenoet  of  a  seoondArj  grade,  within  the  past 
fiOO  years.  To  the  same  hnmane  writers  who 
effected  the  discontinnanoe  of  torture,  is  due  in 
a  great  de^^ree  also  the  abolition  of  these  cruel 
vanishments. — See  Jardine,  "On  the  Use  of 
Tortore  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  England"  (8to., 
London,  1889) ;  Haolanrin,  "  Litrodnotion  to 
Orimittal  Triau Angnste  Nicolas,  8i  la  tor- 
ture ett  vn  moffM  tHravir^tar  Imenmmte&nU 

aamo.,  1682) ;  Reitemaier,  Sw  la  gueation  Mm 
r  ffrsM  «t  U»  Bomaim  ;  ioA  ICttermaler,  Dm 

TORT,  a  term  used  to  designate  one  of  the 
windpal  political  parties  of  Great  Britain.  It 
nrat  oooars  in  English  historj  in  1679,  daring 
tiie  strog^e  in  parliament  oocasloned  by  the 
introdaotion  of  the  bill  for  the  exclnsion  of 
the  dolce  of  York  from  the  line  of  suooesuon, 
and  was  applied  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill, 
the  whigs  of  that  day,  to  its  opponents,  as  a 
title  of  obloqny  or  contempt.  *'  The  ezcla- 
eioners,"  says  Roger  North,  "observing  that 
the  doke  flavored  Irishmen,  all  his  friends,  or 
those  aooonnted  snoh,by  appearing  agunst  the 
•zolnaion,  were  straight  become  Iri^  and  in 
tiie  aopia  d  the  Motions  language  the  word 
toiT-  was  entertiUned,  which  ngnified  the  most 
despicable  savagea  anumg  the  wild  Irish ;  and 
being  a  vocal,  dear-somiding  word,  readily 
prononnced,  it  kept  its  hold,  and  to<»  poeses- 
don  of  the  tool  months  u/t  the  fiiotioa,  and 
everywhere  as  these  men  passed  we  could 
observe  them  breathe  little  else  but  tory.|* 
/t'Examen,"  p.  821.)  Hence  Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  the  word  tory  is  "  a  cant  term,  derived,  I 
suppose,  fW>m  an  Irish  word  dgnifying  a  sav- 
age." In  the  opinion  of  some  anthors  the 
tories  were  originally  merely  the  successors  of 
the  cavaliers  of  the  dvil  wars,  men  who  be- 
lieved that  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  line  was 
the  end  or  the  necessary  means  of  a  lawfhl 
government;  who  vin<Uoated  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  held  Ugh  notions  of  prerogative; 
in  other  words,  the  oonrt  party  in  oontradis- 
tinotion  to  the  conntry  party.  However  aoon- 
rate  this  definitioa  <tf  the  puty  may  have  been 
at  the  time  the  name  was  first  ^mlied  to  it, 
the  tories  subsequently  took  a  broader  ground, 
and  their  leading  principle  became  the  main- 
tenance  of  things  as  they  have  been,  or  at  least 
as  they  are ;  whence  Johnson  gives  the  follow- 
ing definition :  One  who  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient oonstitntion  of  the  state  and  the  apostoli- 
cal hierarchy  of  the  church  of  England/*  Ex- 
cept daring  the  administration  of  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke  (1710-'14),  the  tories  did  not  come 
into  power  until  near  the  middle  of  the  18th 
aentory ;  but  from  that  time  until  the  agitation 
d  the  lefoim  bill  in  parliament  they  he^d  al- 
noat  unintermpted  aseeodem^.  ranoe  18S0 
their  inflnenoe  has  been  leas  predominant  The 
word  tory,  however,  has  for  several  years 
eeased  to  dedgnate  an  existing  party,  but  is 
ntiier  ^mlied  to  oertain  fractional  maxinia  d 
pnUio  pcui^;  and  the  political  snooeison  of 


the  tories  are  now  commonly  known  as  oon- 
servatives,  a  term  originally  assumed  in  contra- 
distinction to  destructive,  by  which  name  the 
radical  reformers  were  sometimes  designated. 
— In  the  American  war  of  independence  the 
adherents  to  the  crown  were  called  tories ;  but 
after  the  termination  of  that  contest  the  name 
dropped  out  of  use  in  American  politics. 

TOTILA  (properly  Baduila),  a  Gothic  king 
of  Italy,  died  A.  D.  653.  He  was  duke  of  Frinli, 
served  efficientiy  againrt  the  Greeks,  and  was 
chosen  king  in  641,  opon  the  snrrender  of  Vttiges 
at  Bavenna.  When  BeUaarins  was  withdrawn 
from  the  service  agunst  the  Goths,  TotUa  over- 
ran  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  in  646  entered 
Rome  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isaurian  sen- 
tries. Yeryfewoftbecitizens  wereldlledbythe 
soldiers,  and  Totila  held  peaceful  possession  of 
the  city  nntil  compelled  to  leave  it  in  order  to 
repair  the  reverses  his  armies  had  sustained  in 
Lacania.  In  his  absence  Rome  was  recovered 
by  Beliaarius,  and  in  647  Totila  was  repulsed 
in  the  endeavor  to  retake  it  In  548  Belisarins 
was  again  recalled  to  Oonatantinople,  and  Rome 
once  more  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Totila.  In 
658  Narses  was  sent  into  Italy  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  and  Totila  adranoed  against  him.  A 
battie  was  fought  at  Ti^^na  in  Umbria,  in  which 
the  finves  of  Totila  were  eompletely  defeated, 
and  be  himself  mortidly  wounded. 

TOTLEBEN.   See  ToDLraiN. 

TOTT,  Francois,  baron  de,  a  French  adven- 
turer, bom  in  La  Fert6-8ons^ouarre,  Aug.  17, 
1788.  died  in  Tatzmansdorf,  Hungary,  in  1798. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Hnurarian  exile,  early 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1766  went  to  Oou* 
Btautinople  as  attach^  to  the  French  embassy. 
In  1768  he  returned  to  France,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  was  made  consul  in  the  Orimea  by 
the  duke  de  Ohoiseul ;  but  he  became  so  in- 
volved in  intrigues  that  in  1769  he  was  re- 
moved. Repuring  to  Oonatantinople,  he  en- 
tered the  sultan's  service,  and  oontinned  in  it 
nntil  1776,  during  which  time,  aooording  to  his 
own  account,  he  had  a  great  riiare  in  dorectiiw 
the  military  operations  of  Turkey.  Alter  l& 
redgnation  he  was  sent  by  the  Frendi  govern- 
ment to  inspect  the  consnlar  estabUt^ments  of 
the  Mediterranean  ports  f^om  the  archipelago 
to  the  Barbary  states.  Retnndng,  he  retired 
to  private  life,  and  prepared  an  account  of  his 
obmrvations  for  30  years,  entitled  MhnoirM  mr 
Im  7>(r(W«t2«f?*artan»  (1784),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  long  retained 
its  popularity.  In  1781  De  Tott  was  made 
m^jor-generij,  and  afterward  governor  of 
Domu.  This  last  position  he  held  nntil  1790, 
when  he  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  garrison, 
to  whose  rranbliean  principles  he  bad  opposed 
himself.  He  fled  to  Swltierlsnd,  then  to  Vi- 
enna, wd  itsA  la  obscnritj. 

TOTTEN,  Gbokib  Vvnsoir,  an  American 
engineer,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Ifoj  98. 
1809.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  dvll 
engineer  at  18  years  of  age,  and  until  1844  was- 
eiuskj9i  npm  railroads  and  eanab  in  ?' 
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dkiuetti,  Oonneotiont,  Pennt^Ivania,  Nev  Jer- 
sey, Yu^nia,  and  North  Carolina.  He  was 
next  en^ged  for  6  years  upon  the  nurey  and 
oonstrootion  of  the  Gttnal  del  Digne  in  New 
Graaada,  and  in  1849  vaa  appointed  engineer- 
tn-ohiaf  of  &e  Panama  railroad,  whidi  ia  1866 
he  i^roQ^t  to  a  raooenftal  oompletion.  He  has 
^06  been  oocapied  with  Tarions  engineering 
entiirprifles  in  the  United  States. 

TOTTEN,  JosBPH  GiLBBBT,  an  American  offi- 
cer of  engineers,  born  in  Hew  Haren,  Oonn.,  in 
1788.  He  was  graduated  at  the  military  acade- 
my at  West  Point  in  June,  1805,  and  immfr- 
diately  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  of  en^neers. 
At  the  oommeoeement  of  the  war  of  1812  be 
held  the  rank  of  captain,  and  for  his  services 
as  chief  engineer  daring  the  campaigns  of  1818 
and  1814,  under  Generals  Dearborn  and  Ma- 
comb, he  was  breretted  saooessiTely  m^or  and 
lienteaant-ooloiiM.  In  Sept.  1624,  he  was  bre- 
T6tted  oidimel  for  10  years'  ^thfbl  -senrioe. 
In  1888,  hftTing  attained  tiie  intermediate 
grades,  he  was  appointed  edond  and  i^ief 
engineer,  and  at  the  aame  time  inspector  of 
the  military  aoademy.  He  accompanied  tlie 
army  mider  Gen.  Scott  to  Menoo  in  1647  as 
ohief  en^eer,  and  for  gallant  and  merito- 
nooB  oondaot  at  the  dege  of  Vera  Omz"  was 
in  the  same  year  brevetted  a  brigadier-general. 
In  1861  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  war 
department  a  '^Report  on  the  subject  of  Na- 
tional Defenoes." 

TOUCAN,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  soansorial 
birds  of  the  family  rcanphoMtida^  derived  from 
the  Brazilian  imitation  of  their  note.  The  fam- 
is  remarkable  fbr  the  disproportionate  uze 
the  bill,  which  however  is  very  light  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  its  spongy  texture;  It  is  strengthened 
bitemally  by  a  networic  <tf  thin  bwiy  laminaa, 
freely  snppUed  with  vessels  and  nerves :  it  is 
broad  at  tbe  base,  without  a  cere,  smooth,  with 
the  colmen  eorred,  sides  compressed,  tip  hook- 
ad,  and  the  ndes  serrated ;  the  tongue  is  long 
and  slender,  provided  with  namerous  barbs  on 
each  side  directed  forward ;  the  bill  is  usually 
adomea  with  bright  colors  which  fade  after 
death ;  the  tarsi  covered  with  transverse  sontes, 
the  quills  almost  concealed  under  the  large 
coverts,  the  tail  wi&  10  fsathers ;  claws  curved 
.  and  sharp ;  toes  2  before  and  2  behind ;  orbi- 
tal region  naked;  Aircula  of  3  bony  pieces, 
thin  and  not  united  below,  and  sternum  with  2 
deep  in^ons  on  each  ade  behind.  They  are 
peonliar  to  troidoal  Booth  Amerios,  living  in 
flodbs  in  the  f(H*e8ts,  whov  they  mue  a  great 
disttoing  as  they  hop  from  branch  to  bnndi 
-In  search  of  food;  they  fted  prindpally  on 
palpy  fruits,  also  on  fish,  eggs,  larva,  and  amaU 
bixos  and  reptiles;  they  are  stud  to  toss  their 
food  into  the  tkt^  and  to  catch  it  in  the  open 
MlLswallowingit  at  onoe,  though  this  is  denied 
1^  Edwards.  When  roosting  they  throw  their 
tail  upward  and  forward,  and  rest  the  enor- 
mons  bill  on  tbe  back,  giving  them  a  lazy  and 
grave  look,  which  has  caused  the  nwroea  to 
oaU  them  imaohen.  They  are  generally  hand- 
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some  birds,  representing  in  America  the  horn- 
bills  <^  Asia  and  Africa ;  they  are  not  powerfol 
fliers,  and  are  itrictiy  arboreal,  not  dimbing 
like  the  woodpeckers,  tot  hof^nng  among  the 
branches  with  sach  grace  and  a^U^  as  to  nan 
snmested  for  on^  ox  Oiam  the  nedno  name  of 
AneL  The  nest  is  made  in  holes  in  trees,  and 
the  eggs  are  2,  ronndid  and  white.  Th^  ara 
strong  and  shy,  posting  ft  sentiDel  whfle  tii^ 
floed,  whose  warning  cir  resembles  the  word 
tucoM;  the  skin  is  bluish,  and  the  flesh  aatabla 
though  rather  toiu^;  they  sometimee  commit 
great  havoc  with  fruit,  and  are  often  killed  for 
food  and  for  thev  iHilliant  feathers ;  they  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold. — ^In  the  toucans  proper 
(rampAotr&w,  Linn.)  the  bill  is  higher  and  wider 
than  tbe  forehead,  looking  aa  if  too  large  for  the 
hMd  and  belonging  to  anotbM-  bird ;  the  nostrils 
are  hidden  behind  the  prominent  base;  wings 
short  and  rounded,  with  tbe  first  4  qmlls  gradu- 
ated and  narrowed  at  the  tip,  and  the  6tli  the 
longest ;  tdl  short  and  nearly  even ;  feet  short 
ana  stout;  the  colors  are  generally  black  with 
patches  of  white,  red,  and  yellow,  e^tedally  m- 
aerthe  diin.  llie  toco  toucan  {R.  toco,  Gmd.) 
is  17  indbes  long,  of  which  the  bill  is  more  than 
a  half ;  plumage  black  with  throat  and  mrap 
white,  vent  red,  bill  orange  red  with  blade  tip; 
it  inhabits  Guiana  and  Brazil,  where  it  is  often 
shot  for  its  destrDctiveness.  Tlie  yellow-breast- 
ed toucan  (R.  tueaww,  Linn.)  has  a  yellow 
throat,  with  red  vent  and  breast  spot,  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  plumage  black.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  other  species. — In  the  genus  j)t«* 
rogloma  (Illig.),  generally  called  aracaria,  tiie 
bill  is  mnch  smaller  and  sometimes  not  ont  of 
proportion  to  the  head,  as  high  as  the  forehead, 
with  the  nostrils  conspiouons  at  the  base ;  4th, 
6tii,  and  6th  qnills  longest ;  tail  long  and  gradn- 
ated ;  the  colors  are  lunally  green,  with  red  or 
yellow  on  the  breast  There  are  more  than  80 
species,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  last 
^nus.  The  aracari  toucan  {P.  araeari,  Illig.) 
IS  17  inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4  inches ;  plu- 
mage blackish  green,  with  yellowish  abdomen, 
red  median  abdominal  bar  and  romp;  nppar 
mandible  with  a  lon^tudinal  black  stripe.  The 
many-banded  toucan  (P.  plurieweivM,  Gonl^ 
is  20  inches  long,  green  with  a  scarlet  romp, 
and  tbe  breast  yellow  with  2  black  bands;  it 
is  found  on  tbe  upper  Amazon.— For  desoro- 
tions  and  figures  of  this  family,  see  Qoold^ 
"Monograph  of  the  Bampbawtida" .(fol.,  Lon- 
don, 188^. 

TOnOH,  the  modification  of  tiie 
sensibility  of  the  body,  especially  seated  in  the 
skin,  whose  adaptation  for  the  parpose  liaa 
been  alluded  to  under  that  titie.  It  is  the 
sense  through  which  we  take  oognizanoe  of  the 
palpable  properties  of  bodies,  and  requires  ac- 
tual contact  of  the  exciting  substance  with  the 
skin,  except  in  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold; 
by  it  we  obtun  an  idea  of  resistance  or  weight, 
twnperature,  raze,  shape,  smooQmess  or  roogfa- 
nee8,&o.,  assisted  by  the  mnsonlar  sense;  alone 
and  of  itself  imperfoot,  it  afflfacds  most  inqxo^ 
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tant  infbnnatton  concerning  tiie  external  world 
by  correcting  many  &llacies  derived  from  the 
anmded  sense  of  ng^t  It  ia  most  acute  at  tiie 
tips  of  the  fingers,  on  the  tongue,  lips,  por- 
tioQB  of  the  mncons  membrane,  and  on  the 
BippleS)  where  the  semorj  papillra  are  the 
most  nameroos,  each  one  receiving  one  or  more 
nerre  fibres.  The  papillsa  are  eleTations  of  the 
surface  of  the  cntis,  aren^^ing  rl*  of  an  inch 
in  height,  and  in  diameter  ^  the  base;  on 
the  palms  therare  arranged  in  rowi,  as  vamy, 
aoeording  to  Webw,  as  81  -oonwoana  and  160 
to  SOO  ones  in  the  ana  of  a  agnare  line; 
therare  tawsft  covered  by  the  epidwmiB  or 
ontlole,  to  whioh  they  olosely  adhere,  and  which 
Is  thickest  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows;  if  the 
epidermis  be  removed,  ttiere  is  great  sensitive- 
ness to  pain  with  ths  loss  of  tactile  power ;  if 
it  be  too  thick,  as  on  the  heel,  tonch  is  almost 
nnll.  The  nerve  fibres  appear  to  terminate  in 
what  has  been  called  the  axile  bodj  m  the  In- 
terior  of  the  papUla,  which,  according  to  Wag- 
ner, its  discoverer,  is  an  oi^n  nti  ffenaris.  ■  Km- 
liker  ccmaiders  it  analogons  to  the  bundles  of 
flbroos  tissue  encircled  bj  elastic  fibres  found 
in  the  snbstanoe  of  the  on&,  and  Huxley  as  a 
oontfaraation  and  inereased  development  of  tin 
neurilemma  of  the  nervs  tube  and  as  anahigons 
to  the  Paoiniaa  bodies ;  these  organs  are  found 
only  in  the  papillra  of  the  most  sendtive  parts, 
•nd  are  therefore  not  essential  to  touch,  serving 
ratiier  to  intennfy^. tactile  impressions  where 
deHoacy  of  this  sense  is  required.  The  optic 
thalami  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  considered 
by  Carpenter  as  tho  ganglionic  centres  of  the 
nerves  of  common  senaatilon,  whioh  ascend  to 
them  ft*om  the  spinal  oord  and  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  they  are  connected  by  the  soft  and 
posterior  commissures;  in  like  manner  the 
atriated  bodies  are  connected  with  the  anterior 
tract  of  the  spinal  oord,  and  from  them  issue 
Uie  motor  Impulses  in  answer  to  the  sensations 
excited  through  the  former.  All  the  afferent 
nerves,  except  those  of  q>edal  sense,  apparenti^ 
minister  to  the  sense  of  touch,  by  virtue  of 
tiieir  oonneotion  with  tiie  seat  of  common  sen- 
Mthnt  in  the  brain ;  those  of  the  lower  extrem- 
Mes  are  less  concerned  in  conveying  sensations 
than  those  of  the  upper,  thon^  they  are  &r 
more  efficient  In  prodacing  reflex  movements, 
probably  becanse  they  have  more  fibres  whose 
centre  is  in  the  ganglionic  substance  of  the  i^i- 
nal  oord,  and  fewer  whioh  pass  up  to  the  brom. 
— ^The  mind  must  be  directed  to  sensations  for 
them  to  bo  perceived;  a  sensation  hardly  at 
aU  p^nfkil  to  an  inattentive  or  otherwise  busily 
cmplojed  person,  may  become  intolerable  If 
the  attention  be  direoted  to  it.  The  mucous 
membnmes  dlflto  remaitaUy  from  the  skin  in 
their  inflammatory  states  not  bting  aocorapa- 
Bied  by  imveased  soulbai^;  a  fintunate  pro- 
Tiilon,  as  otiierwise  the  rimidest  fimotions  of 
respiration,  digestion,  nutrition,  and  excretion 
eonid  not  he  performed  withont  great  pain 
vnder  oomparattvely  trffiliw  morbid  conditions. 
The  aoBteoees  of  touc^  diflWs  in  various  parts 


of  the  body,  generally  in  proportion  to  tha 
vascuiaritj  of  the  part ;  the  non-vascular  parts, 
like  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth,  have  no  sense 
of  touch,  while  on  the  skin  the  nerves  are 
spread  in  a  minute  network.  Its  relative 
aonteness  has  been  measnred  by  Weber,  by 
placing  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses  on  the 
skin,  and  approximating  them  until  brought 
within  the  smallest  distance  at  whioh  they 
could  be  felt  as  distinct  points,  and  with  the 
fbllowing  results:  the  point  of  the  tongue,  i  a 
line;  palmar  mrfiwe  of  8d  finger,  1  line;  red 
snrnce  of  lips,  8  lines;  tip  of  nose,  8  lines; 
edge  of  dorsum  vl  tongue,  4  lines;  skin  of 
cheek,  pabn  of  hand,  and  end  of  great  toe,  S 
lines ;  bock  of  hand,  B  to  14  lines ;  back  of 
foot,  18  lines;  over  spine,  and  la  middle  of  arm 
and  thigh,  80  lines.  There  are  conuderable 
variations  in  this  respect  in  different  individasla* 
There  are  many  modifications  of  the  sense  of 
touch,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  has  been 
noticed  nnder  Taste.  Thefedingof  tickling  is 
most  easily  excited  in  parts  having  a  feeble 
sense  of  tonch,  as  the  arm  pits,  mdes  below  the 
ribs,  palms,  and  soles,  while  the  sensitive  points 
of  the  fingers  cannot  thos  be  affected.  This 
sense  is  exceeding^  acute  in  the  filing  mem* 
1»ane  of  tiie  hats  and  in  the  whiskers  of  the 
eamivon  and  rodents.  It  is  oombhied  with 
movement  in  Hhgt  most  wonderful  instrument 
the  hnman  hand,  with  its  power  of  pronation 
and  sninnation,  oppmability  of  the  thumb,  and 
great  mobiUty  of  me  fingers.  As  regards  heat 
and  cold,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sensory  nerves 
cannot  distinguish  between  frozen  mercury  or 
the  intense  cold  of  solidified  carbonic  add  gas 
and  red-hot  iron ;  so  that  the  story  of  the  savage 
who  dropped  a  piece  of  ice  because  it  burned 
his  fingers,  has  a  good  phydological  foundation. 
Gold,  by  retarding  the  capillary  circulation  and 
by  its  direct  sedative  influence,  deadens  the 
erase  of  tonch ;  in  like  manner,  pressure  upon 
or  disease  of  the  nerve  trunks,  and  various 
states  of  the  brain  receiving  the  sensory  im- 
pressions, are  accompanied  by  obtuseness  of 
tonch ;  prominent  among  the  canses  acting  on 
the  nervons  centres  are  the  influence  of  toxio 
and  anssthetio  agents,  obstructed  oiroulation, 
and  chronic  inflammations ;  on  the  othw  hand* 
irritation  and  acute  inflammation  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves,  at  their  peripheral  terminations, 
or  in  the  centres,  may  be  accompanied  by  hy- 
penasthema  or  excessive  sensitiveness  of  th6 
surface.  Subgeotive  sensations,  or  those  depen- 
dent on  internal  causes,  are  very  common  in 
the  sense  of  touch ;  those  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
heat  and  cold,  itching  and  oreraiog  sensations, 
Ito.,  are  famiUar  examples,  and  are  eipeciaUy 
the  prerogatives  of  nervous  persons.  Tonch 
may  be  greatly  improved  when  the  other 
senses  are  impMred  or  lost,  partly  from  the 
grteter  attention  given  to  tiie  sensations,  and 
pertiy  from  an  Increased  development  <n  the 
tactile  organs  £ln>m  more  frequent  use;  in- 
stances €f  the  edncation  of  HiiB  sense  are  very 
mmaekMa  and  well  known  in  the  bUnd,  whe 
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b;^  their  deUoate  tonch  hare  boon  enabled  to 
read  from  raised  letters,  and  to  become  emi- 
nent msthematioians,  mnaieians,  mechanics, 
natoraliats,  and  sculptors;  the  fingers  m&y 
even  perform  the  work  of  ejea  to  the  d^ree 
of  distingnisbing  colors,  hj  perceiving  the  di£- 
ferenees  in  aufKces  which  reflect  one  colored 
and  absorb  the  rest  It  is,  in  the  lower 
aninuds,  most  acute  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  pr^ 
hendle  tidl  <tf  monkeys;  in  the  Upa  and  tongoe 
of  herUvora ;  in  the  snont  of  the  elephant,  pig, 
tapir,  and  mole ;  in  Uie  flTing  membrane,  ears, 
and  nasal  appendages  of  bats,  which  c$xi  per- 
ceive even  the  vibrationB  of  air ;  in  birds,  in 
the  nnder  surface  of  ^e  toes  and  their  webs, 
and  in  the  sensitive  skin  of  the  mandibles  of 
the  duck  tribe  and  some  waders ;  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  toea  in  many  lizards,  in  the  ex- 
tendle  tongue  of  the  chameleon  and  serpents. 
In  the  naked  sidn  of  batraehians,  and  in  the 
thumbs  of  the  males  of  the  latter  during  the 
reproductive  season ;  in  the  antennn  and  palpi 
of  articalates,  in  the  oral  ^pondages  of  mol- 
Insks,  and  in  the  tentacles  of  radiates. 

TOni^N,  Oauilu.   See  Oboblakd. 

TODLHIN,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man,  bom  in  London,  May  11,  1740,  died  in 
Birmingham,  July  28, 1815.  He  was  educated 
at  Bit.  PauFB  school,  and  at  the  so  called  dissent- 
ing academy  in  the  boose  of  Dr.  Samuel  Morton 
Savage,  and,  after  being  licensed  to  preach,  be- 
came pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in 
Oolyton.  and  in  1766  of  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion in  Taunton,  where  he  also  conduct^  the 
business  of  a  bookseller.  He  subsequently 
adopted  Unitarian  opinions,  declined  invita- 
tions to  Unitarian  pastorates  in  Gloucester  and 
Yarmouth,  received  the  d^ree  of  D.D.  from 
Harvard  college  in  1794,  and  in  1804  was 
ohoeen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
«ongragation  at  Birmin^am,  formerly  presid- 
•d  ovw  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  pontion  he 
remained  till  bis  death.  His  principal  pnbli- 
cations  were :  "  Memoirs  of  Socinnr^  (1777) ; 
"Letter  to  Dr.  John  Stnrges  on  the  Ohnroh 
Establishment"  (1782);  ''Dissertations  on  the 
Internal  Evidences  of  Ohristianity"  (1786); 

Review  of  the  life.  Character,  and  Writing* 
of  John  Biddle,  M.A."  (1789);  an  edition  of 
Neal's  "History  of  the  Puritans,"  with  notes 
and  additions  (6  vols.,  1794-'7;  reprinted,  8 
Tols.,  1887);  "Biographical  Tribute  to  the 
Memory  of  Dr.  Priestley"  (1804);  "Memobrs 
of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bourne"  (1809);  uid  a 
"  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  England"  (1814).  He  also  pub- 
lished several  volnmes  of  swmons,  and  omtrib- 
nted  to  the  "Tbecdo^oal  BeiM»ltory,"  **]Ioiiib- 
iy  Magazine,"  and  other  periodioau. 

TOULON,  a  maritime  city  of  France,  d»* 
partment  of  Var,  situated  at  the  head  of  s 
double  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat  48" 
T  N.,  long.  6°  60'  E.,  SO  m.  S.  £.  from  Mai^ 
seilles,  and  636  m.  8.  S.  E.  from  Paris ;  pop. 
by  the  CMisna  of  1883,  84,967.  Tonlon  stand* 
^on  gronnd  whioh  riw*  |p!adiul^  tttm  ibo 


TOULOUSE 

sea,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  ridge  of  hrfty 
tains,  extending  round  the  bay.  A  toi^e  of 
land  stretches  nearly  across  the  entrance  <tf  the 
bay,  and,  together  with  all  the  a^acent  points, 
is  strongly  fortified.  The  town,  in  addition  to 
ramparts,  bastions,  and  ditches,  has  nnmer- 
ous  forts  and  outworks  upon  the  sorronn^i^ 

ai^^vrow  and  irrenlw,  anJ^^iosquarea, 
the  ezoeptirai  <tf  the  Flaoed'Armes,  are  aQ  muD. 
Tonlon  » the  second  naval  port  of  France,  and 
has  8  great  usenab,  a  school  of  naval  medidna 
and  one  <rf  naval  artillery,  and  rariooa  odier 
institDti(Hi*  connected  witii  the  navy  and  witit 
oommerce,  beeide  a  college,  botanical  garden, 
observatory,  There  are  two  harbora,  sepa- 
rated from  the  inner  road  and  from  each  other 
by  piers.  One  of  them  is  surrounded  by  good 
houses  and  quays,  and  is  used  for  meroantile 
pnrposes;  while  the  other  is  surrounded  by 
extennve  government  buildings,  which  oonnst 
of  several  covered  slips  for  Duilding  vessels, 
workshops  of  different  kinds,  and  large  store- 
houses containing  anpplie*  for  the  navy ;  S,O0D 
worimen  are  hen  emplt^ed.  In  the  annoriea 
there  i*  a  fine  ccdlection  of  ancient  tmu,  ad 
nnmerous  valuable  models  of  vessel*  of  Tariooa 
desmiptions.  The  naval  school  liaa  a  good  li- 
brary attached,  and  there  are  prison*  to  aooooH 
modate  about  6,000  convicts.  There  are  man* 
ufiujtories  of  woollen  ^^oods,  imitation  morocco 
leather,  soap,  dec.  Ship  building  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  several  founderies. — Toulon  was 
known  a*  a  harbor  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
During  tJie  middle  ages  it  was  several  times 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens.  In  the  reign 
of  Lonis  XII.  a  tower  was  begun,  which  Franct* 
I.  completed,  to  defend  the  town  from  the  Bar- 
bary  pirate*.  Henry  IV.  strengthened  the  £m» 
tifieations,  and  Louis  XIV.  establiahed  a  royal 
dockyard  and  expended  large  sums  nnder  tb* 
direction  of  Vanlwi  in  fortifying  the  town  and 
imiffoving  the  accommodation  of  the  harlxNr. 
In  1707  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
made  an  uDsnooessftil  attaek  upon  it  by  ee% 
while  the  duke  of  Savoy  attempted  to  take  itby 
land.  In  1798  tiie  royalists  surrendered  Toulon 
to  the  British ;  and  anting  the  mege  which  en- 
sued Bonaparte  gave  tiie  first  remarkable  proofii 
of  his  great  military  talents.  When  the  Britidi 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  t^e  place,  they  burned 
all  the  maritime  establishments  and  the  greater 
part c^theFroich  men-of-war.  The  republicaDa 
gave  it  up  to  general  pillage  and  maasacre  in 
revenge  for  tb«  inhabitants  liaving  adn^tted 
the  BritlA.  They  abo  took  tnm  it  it*  nak 
of  e^Bital  of  the  departaent,  whloli  baa  nerar 
been  reetcwed.  Nafmeon  m.  has  enkiged  tbo 
fortifieatioiu  and  almost  doubled  the  extent  of 
the  city. 

TOULOUSE  (ane.  Tbfom),  a  town  of  Franoe, 
capital  of  the  departaient  of  Hante-Qaroane, 
situated  on  the  Garonne  at  the  junction  oi  the 
canals  dn  Midi  and  Brienne,  wd  on  the  rail- 
road  from  Bordeaux  to  Oette,  182  m.  S,  £.  ftom 
BordBanz  and  200  m.  N^W.  from  lUnaiUa*t 
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pop.  in  1863,  pennftnent  and  floating,  118,399. 
The  town  ia  prlnoipallT'  bnilt  upon  the  ri^t 
bank,  hat  part  of  it  standa  npon  m  island  In 
the  river,  and  the  snborb  of  St.  Oyprien  ooonpies 
tiie  left  bank.  The  walls  formerly  sarroiind- 
ing  it  hare  been  nearly  all  removed  to  make 
room  for  improTementa.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  badly  paved,  and  dirty.  Con- 
riderable  alterations,  however,  have  lately  been 
made,  and  the  town  ia  aaaamiog  a  bettw  ap- 
peanmoe.  Among  tiie  fanprorenienta  maj  be 
mentioud  the  Pkoe  dn  Oi^tole  and  the  Place 
La&jette.  The  former  otHisista  of  an  exten- 
rire  well  built  aqnare,  ornamented  with  fonn- 
tflinfl,  with  rae  dde  ocenpied  by  the  MUl  de 
and  ia  the  principal  place  of  bneineas; 
and  the  latter  is  oirotuar,  lined  with  hand- 
some manaicms,  and  on  the  E.  ade  opens  into 
a  fine  promenade.  The  oatbedral  was  com- 
menoed  early  in  the  18th  centnry,  btit  has 
been  since  extensively  repaired  and  altered, 
and  now  presents  a  very  irregnlar  appearance. 
There  are  several  other  ohnrohes,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  old  ohnroh  of  St.  Ser- 
Bin,  in  the  Romanesque  style.  Tonloase  has  an 
ardllery  school,  several  societies  for  advancing 
knowledge,  a  nnivernty  academy,  a  medical 
md  many  otiier  adbooH  a  pnbl^  litmury,  an 
obaervatory,  a  botanical  guden,  a  mnsenm, 
and  a  piotnre  gallery.  The  honaes  are  nearly 
all  built  flf  red  brick,  and  are  only  remarkable 
for  their  clumsy  and  gloomy  ^pearanoe.  The 
river  is  navigable,  and  is  erosMd  by  a  bridge 
810  feet  long  and  79  broad.  There  are 
powder  mills,  a  cannon  foandery,  and  an  arse- 
naL  The  manafiwtores  consist  chiefly  of  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  starch,  cutlery  and 
hardware,  earthenware,  vermioelU,  wax  can- 
dles, and  leather.  PAUt  de  /He  de  oanarde,  or 
dnok-liver  pies,  are  made  in  great  numbers  and 
aeat  to  other  parts  of  France.  An  extensive 
trade  is  oairied  on,  which  is  greatly  fiwilitated 
by  the  water  oommnnioation  with  both  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantie.  Tonlonae  is  the 
see  d  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  oonrt 
of  appeals  for  several  deparbnenta. — It  Is  a 
|daoe  of  great  antiqnity;  but  though  the  Ro- 
maos  ornamented  it  with  many  public  build- 
ings,  no  remains  of  any  of  them  are  now  vinble. 
The  Visigoths  captured  it  early  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom, 
which  it  continued  to  be  for  aboat  100  year& 
In  881  it  became  the  capital  of  the  VisiKothie 
kingdom  of  Aqoit^e,  and  it  was  mled  by  in- 
dependent counts  from  778  to  1 971,  when  it  was 
onited  to  the  crown  of  France,  after  which  it 
waa  the  capital  of  Langnedoc  till  the  revolution. 
Its  tmivenity  and  school  of  medi<nne  were  for- 
aiOTly  very  eelelnated.  The  most  moarkaUa 
erent  whidi  haa  oconrred  at  Toulouse  in  mod- 
en  timet  waa  the  battle  fought  in  its  immediate 
▼iofaiitT,  April  10,  1614,  between  the  British 
under  Wellington  and  the  French  under  Sonlt, 
fai  which  the  latter  were  defisated.  Though 
Btmaparte  had  abdicated  at  the  time,  both  gen- 
anb  were  ignorant  that  hoatflitlea  had  oemd. 


TOURAINE,  fbnneriy  a  central  province  of 
France,  now  forming  the  greater  part  of  tlM 
department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Orl^anais,  Berry,  Poitou, 
wad  Anion.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Tonraine.  The  capital  was  Tours.  The 
Loire  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  province,  and  the  Oher,  the  Vienne, 
the  Orense,  the  Oluise,  and  the  lodre  also 
drained  it.  In  the  time  of  Jnlins  Oasar  Ton- 
raine was  inhabited  by  a  peacefld  and  some- 
what indolent  peo[de,  the  Tonftiea,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bonums  aft«r  some  oppodtion. 
In  the  6th  century  they  were  successively 
attacked  by  the  Huns  and  the  ViEdgoths,  in 
480  became  suMect  to  the  Glothlc  king  Enrio, 
and  in  507  to  Olovis,  king  of  the  Franka;  and 
after  the  death  of  Dagobert  L  it  became  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nenstria,  and  later  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne.  From  941  to  1004  it 
waa  an  independent  province  ruled  by  Thibaut, 
count  of  Tours,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  and 
subsequently  to  that  period  was  embraced  in 
the  more  extended  district,  oomprinng  also 
Champagne  uad  Brie,  over  which  the  counts 

Tours  ruled.  In  1040  the  count  of  Aqion, 
having  oaptnred  Thibant  IIL,  oompetled  him 
to  give  Toundne  for  his  ransom.  In  1908  tt 
was  taken  by  PhiBp  Angaatas  frm  King  John 
of  Enf^d  and  annexed  to  tiie  French  crown. 
It  was  erected  into  a  ivaAj  in  1860  by  John 
^e  Good^hidi  was  held  one  period  by  the 
earls  of  Donglas  and  Mary,  queen  of  Boots. 
Francis,  duke  of  Alen^on  (died  1584),  was  tht 
last  who  held  it  as  an  apanage.  Its  delighted 
climate  has  made  it  always  a  favorite  resort, 
and  its  soil  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
important  battles  and  historical  events.  In 
the  Ifith  century  it  was  the  battle  ground  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Catholics ;  uid,  a 
luge  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  being  Prot- 
estants, the  revocation  ol  the  edict  of  Naittea 
nearly  ruined  it. 

TOURMALINE,  a  mineral  composed  of 
riHoatea  of  alunrina,  the  earths,  and  iron,  with 
from  6  to  neariy  19  per  oent  of  boraoic  acid* 
It  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  the  two 
extremiMes  of  the  prism  being  usually  unlike. 
Hardness  7  to  7.5,  or  between  quartz  and  to- 
paz ;  specific  gravity  3.94  to  8.8.  It  is  found 
black  (schorl),  brown,  blue  (indicolite),  green, 
red  (rubellite),  and  rarely  white  or  colorless 
(aohroite).  wmet^es  the  crystals  are  red  at 
one  extremity  and  green  at  the  other,  or  red 
internally  and  green  externally,  or  tice  vena. 
Such  spedmens  are  found  at  Paris,  Me.,  Ches- 
terfield, Mass.,  and  in  Siberia,  and  these  are  also 
the  best  localities  for  mbeliites  and  green  tour- 
malines The  white  come  fhmi  St.  Oothard. 
Siberia,  and  Elba.  Kaok  toormalines  and 
common  varieties  tit  the  other  colors  ooonr  in 
many  parts  <tf  Europe  and  America,  and  tha 
black  is  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 
a  large  part  of  a  rook  called  "schorl  rock." 
Tonmaline  beoomea  dectrifled  by  heat  or  Mo- 
tion  with  great  readinesa,  and  it  has  been  sop- 
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pOMd  that  tb»  aacimtM  wer*  aeqaainied  with 
thia  property.  A  slice  oat  from  a  tourmaline 
parallel  to  its  axis  forms  a  perfect  analyzer  for 
polarized  light  (see  PoLABiZAnoN  of  Lioht), 
and  this  is  its  most  valuable  application.  Toar^ 
naliaes  are  seldom  used  in  jewelry,  ^ugh  fine 
rubellites  form  beautiful  gems  and  bear  a  high 
prioe.  In  the  grand  duke's  oolleotion  at  flor- 
race  there  was  a  apeoimen  11  inohes  oquaref 
vitfa  4  ereot  and  one  prostrate  green  toiHinft- 
lines,  4,  2,  and  3^  inches  long,  ^to  1  faMh 
thick.  In  di«Bri£nh  moMOm  is  a  msgnifioent 
group  of  pink  tourmalines  nearly  a  foot  square, 
given  by  the  king  of  Burmah  to  Ool.  Bykes, 
while  ooDunisuoner  at  his  oourt.  The  tourma- 
line appears  to  have  been  first  brooght  to  £n- 
rope  from  Geyl(Hi  by  the  Dutch,  ab<mt  the  end 
q!  tixe  17th  ceatory,  and  was  exhibited  as  a 
curiosity,  on  account  of  its  first  attracting  and 
then  repelling  light  bodies  when  electrified  by 
heating  it.  It  was  then  ocmsidered  as  a  sort  of 
magnet,  but  appears  to  bave  been  little  known 
even  down  to  the  middle  ci  the  16th  oentnry,  as 
Linnseus,  who  was  the  first  to  refer  its  attrao* 
tive  power  to  eleotrioHy,  had  never  seen  one. 
In  1740  a  a|»eotmen  was  worth  8  w  10  Dutch 
florins,  or  ^.86  to  $4.10. 

TOUBJfTAMENT  (It  toniammOe;  IV.  tow 
MP,  to  tom^,  a  miUtary  sport  of  tiw  middle 
sgM,  in  whidi  the  pailiee  eng^ced  exhiWed 
their  courage,  prowess,  and  skill  in  arms.  It 
took  Its  rise  after  the  establi^ment  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  and  fqipears  to  have  been  iQ^«- 
doced  into  northern  Europe  as  early  as  tiie 
middle  of  the  9th  oentnry,  although  several 
centuries  elapsed  before  it  came  into  familiar 
or  ratable  use.  Thia  was  owing  perhaps  to 
the  costliness  as  well  as  tho  sanguinary  diarao- 
ter  of  the  contests  in  the  early  toimiaments, 
wMoh  often  resulted  in  the  death  or  serious 
ii^jury  of  several  of  the  oombatants,  and  were 
omdneted  very  maoh  in  the  miiit  of  theglad* 
iatoiial  shovfl  <tf  the  ancient  Romans, 
tiie  pn^Ution  of  the  praetioe  by  sooh  princes 
as  HeiuT  IL  of  En^^d,  and  the  steac^  oppo» 
Blti<m  the  ohnrdi  from  the  middle  of  the 
Ifith  to  the  middle  of  tiie  18t^  century.  With 
the  institution  of  ehiraby  and  knightiiood  the 
townament  lost  many  of  its  objeotionaUe  fea- 
tores;  and  as  an  incentive  to  martial  ezidoits 
and  to  a  generons  emulation  in  all  knightly 
offices,  it  began  during  the  period  of  the  cru- 
sades to  be  tolerated  and  even  encouraged 
throughout  OhristMidom.  The  church,  wbidi 
had  prohibited  persons  from  engaging  in  tour- 
naments on  pun  of  excommonioBtum,  and  had 
denied  OhrisUan  bnrisl  to  such  as  lost  th^ 
lives  in  them,  Anally  rdaxed  its  oppoaitaon,  and 
until  the  latter  put  ttf  the  iStii  century  the 
qxHl;  oonHnved  in  flill  acdrity. '  It  tihenettiMtfa 
became  gradually  teansfi»ined  Into  a- omirt  pa- 
geant, often  of  the  most  magnlfioent  and  oostly 
description ;  but  the  tn^ou  death  of  Henry 
n.  of  France  at  a  toumameBt  in  1669  occa- 
sioned its  abolitioa  in  aU  parts  of  Europe,  al- 
Hkonffit  for  aeariy  a  oeufcUT'  later  it  owtiuiad 


to  be  ocoasitHtally  Tevired  at  eourt  foatlvitiia 
as  a  memento  of  the  past  rather  than  a  sabost* 
iog  Hid  popular  oastom.  The  deeay  of  ddvi^ 
ry,  the  introdnction  of  firearms,  and  the  gtwi- 
ual  disuse  <^  defanaive  armor,  together  with 
the  rise  of  the  oonunarcial  spirit  aod  tJie  new 
civilization  thereby  extondea  over  the  world, 
were  the  real  eatnes  ai  ito  decline.  Whatever 
have  been  the  nature  <tf  Uie  oombots  in 
toaraaments  at  the  origin  of  the  praetioe,  they 
BOCHL  became  for  the  most  part  «nooont«rs  be- 
tween mounted  advenarisa  (whenoe  tlia  deriva* 
tiott  <rf  the  tom,  as  iUoatrativa  of  th*  ag9i^ 
required  hy  the  oombatante  in  taming  nt  maas 
ging  their  horses),  who  were  knights  or  at  least 
outdidates  for  knighthood,  as  esquires  w  paces. 
A  Joast  was,  properly  nteskteg,  a  eouM^De- 
tween  two  knights,  while  the  tooraament  ia- 
duded  a  number  o!  jousts,  or  an  eneonntcr  xi£ 
several  knights  on  a  nde.— Ik  the  oooise  of 
time  numerous  regulations,  having  the  authcv- 
ity  of  a  code  of  laws,  prescribed  th»  manner 
in  which  tournaments  should  be  condneted; 
and,  except  where  national  pride  or  rivalry,  or 
personal  enmity,  inflamed  the  combatants,  no 
serious  resuk  was  likely  to  hiq>pen.  tney 
were  generally  held  at  tiia  invitation  of  seme 
prince  npoD  we  birth  or  nuptials  ti  n^al  pep* 
8(«is,  dimng  wyal  nregnsses,  or  at  hi^i  «oat 
festivals,  and  heralda  were  sent  into  tlw 
borii^  kingdoms  to  invite  tiie  knights  to  be 
pesent.  These,  if  the  ocoasi<m  was  one  «f 
In^rtanoe,  came  frequently  from  distant  ooi»> 
tries,  attended  by  splendid  letinnaa;  uid  en 
the  appointed  day  the  galleries  encireKng  the 
lists,  or  level  endoeed  space  in  which  the 
kni^ts  contwded,  were  gay  witii  banners  snd 
ooetiy  draperies  and  crowded  with  spectators, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  the  ladies, 
whose  spproving  smiles  wwe  tlie  rewards  most 
esteemed  by  the  victors.  In  the  flourishing 
period  of  tounuments  two  kmds  of  srms  were 
employed,  those  expressly  made  for  the  pur- 
pose,  oMuisting  of  lanow  with  the  pmnts 
Uonted,  or  oorcmd  with  pieces  at  wood,  called 
rookets,  and  swords  blunted  or  rebated;  and 
those  ordinarily  used  in  warfare,  termed  armtt 
d  ontrauM,  which,  however,  in  muiy  oassa 
were  not  permitted  by  the  jodgw  of  the  tear* 
sament.  The  blows,  whethw  of  lanoe  or 
sword,  were  required  to  be  directed  at  the 
head  and  breast,  and  no  combatant  was  |w 
mitted  to  strike  an  adversary  after  be  hadrused 
his  visor  or  to  wound  his  horse.  Each  knt^t 
in  attmdance  was  obliged  to  prove  his  noble 
birth  and  rank,  which  were  originally  i»o- 
daimed  by  the  heralds  with  sonnd  of  trumpet, 
whence  t^  word  blaxonry,  signifyii^  the  art 
oi  deei^wlng  the  hwaldio  dsrlMs  cm  a  looai 
of  anna,  from  the  Oenmn  Usseis  to  l^nr.  At 
a  latw  period  the  emblaaoned  shidda  '^  the 
hni{ditB,  snq>eaded  at  the  barriers  <et  entnaee 
of  uie  lists,  sufficed  to  indicate  tiieir  rank  and 
&mily.  If  upon  the  accusation  of  any  lady 
presMit  the  bravery  or  loy^ty  of  a  ksidit  was 
mqwaohed,  he  waa  anndw  faf  the  IwtaUB 
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fron  tin  ooutert.  Th6  hondAi  tevii^  pn^ 
eladmad  tin  laws  of  tiie  toanument,  at  tbe 
soand  of  the  tnunpet  the  whole  ooij  <ii 
hnighto,  eaeh  with  hisattendant  sqnire,  entered 
the  Upts  in  a  glittering  eavaloade,  diatdnKQiBh- 
able  only  by  their  embl&zoned  shields  or  by 
thfr  farors  of  thor  mistreaees — a  still  prondw 
bearing— enapended  from  their  crests,  after 
whloh  preliminary  spectacle  the  martiiu  ezen- 
oisea  of  the  tonmameDt  oonunenced.  At  the 
word  of  the  heralds,  Lamet-tUlw^  the  opposing 
ocnnbataBtfl  rode  at  each  othu*  in  full  career, 
etriving  to  direct  th<dr  lances  fairly  upon  the 
helmet  or  shield  of  their  adversaries,  that  one 
being  acljadged  the  Tiotor  who  broke  most 
spears  "aa  theyooghtto  bebrokeiit"  who  held 
his  seat  the  longest,  and  who  showed  most  en- 
dnranoe  in  keeping  hia  riser  .doeei  8<Hn»- 
tinus  diioioanted  knights  enoonntered  eaoh 
other  with  swords  or  axes.  The  heralds  and 
attokdant  minstrels  meanwhile  animated  the 
eombatants  by  appeals  to  their  gallantry  and 
devotion,  or  by  approving  shouts  at  any  onn- 
saal  display  of  strength  or  skill,  the  ladies 
waved  their  scarfs,  and  tbe  friends  of  individoal 
knights  shouted  encouragement  from  the  gal- 
leries. At  the  close  of  wese  animating  com- 
bats, the  prizes  were  aunouiced  by  the  jndges, 
selected  from  the  older  knuhts,  bat  were  award- 
ed by  funale  hands.  "  victory  in  a  toama- 
uaot,"  says  Hallam,  "was  Uttieless  gloriooSf 
and  perii^  at  the  moment  more  exquisitely 
f»lt)  than  m  the  field;  ahne  no*  battle  ooold 
asseiiible  taeti  wltneeaes of  valor.  *Honorto 
the  aons  of  the  brave  I '  reeonnded  amid  the  din 
of  martial  mosto  from  the  lips  <tf  iheminBtreH 
as  die  oonqiuror  advanoed  to  receive  the  prize 
from  his  queen  or  his  mistress;  wbile  ihe  sar- 
roonding  mnltitade  aoknowledged  in  his  prow- 
ess of  that  day  an  angary  of  trimnphs  that 
m^t  in  more  serious  contests  be  blended 
with  those  of  his  oonntry.** — A  favorite  form 
of  the  toamament  was  the  so  called  passage  of 
arms,  in  which  a  party  cf  knights,  assuming  the 
office  of  challengers,  offered  oombat  to  all  who 
dared  oppose  them.  Of  this,  as  also  of  ^e 
miUa  or  encounter  of  bodies  of  knights  attend- 
ed by  their  squires,  a  ^lendid  description  is 
given  in  Sootts  "Ivanhoe,"  which  ufifrds  a 
mom  vivid  idea  of  the  toonuunent,  with  all  its 
martial  exerdseB,  than  the  writmga  (tf  Frdbsart 
or  any  other  of  the  old  ohroniclera.  The  latn- 
toamamenta  were  however  harmless  in  com- 
parison  with  snob  sangninary  encomtters  as 
tiieae;  and  the  oombatante,  while  aping  the 
forms  and  usages  of  ehivalry,  were  so  destitate 
of  the  old  kn^htly  spirit  of  their  predecessors 
In  the  lists  as  to  content  themselves  chiefly 
with  an  ostratations  display  of  magnifioent 
eqoipmenta  or  of  skilfbl  borsemanabip.  A 
qilendid  festival  in  the  form  of  a  tournament 
was  given  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton  at  Ef^intoa 
oastle,  m  the  west  of  Scothmd.  in  1889,  on 
whioh  occasion  many  of  the  visitors  aanuned 
Ikt  character  of  anoent  knlt^ta,  and  a  qneen 
«f  baanty  awarded  the  prizes. 


TOUBNAT,  or  TonvAi  (Flem.  DoenH; 
ane.  ISmrit  JI7«rm»nim,  afterward  Tumarum). 
a  fW>ntier  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Hainaolt,  ntoated  on  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
S8  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Mona  and  46  m.  W.  & 
W.  frvm  Brossele;  pop.  88,000.  The  river  ia 
crossed  by  several  fine  bridges  and  lined  by 
spaoioaa  qoays,  planted  with  shade  trees,  and 
used  as  promenades.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel  oonstmcted 
by  Vanban.  It  is  entered  by  7  gates,  and 
oonsists  of  the  old  town,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  new  town,  on  the  right. 
The  former  contains  the  cathedral,  whioh  is  a 
large  and  beantifol  edifioe  in  the  Qothic  styles 
of  great  antiquity,  ornamented  extemolly  by 
fine  towors  with  s^rea,  and  in  the  interior  by 
■ereral  sonlptraes  m  marUe,  floe  puntiags  by 
Bnbens,  and  ancient  remains;  but  it  was  o<m- 
iiderably  defaced  daring  the  French  revolntion. 
There  are  several  otlier  churches,  the  most  re- 
markable being  that  of  St  Brioe,  with  tbe 
tomb  of  King  Ohilderic  adjoining.  The  mar- 
ket place,  near  the  cathedral,  contains  a  belfry 
supposed  to  have  be«i  part  of  a  castle  erected 
in  the  Idth  oentary.  Toornay  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  manafactures,  whi^  give  emi^oy- 
ment  to  about }  of  the  inhabitanta;  the  more 
important  [wodnots  are  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,  hosiery,  linen  fabrics,  camlets,  varions 
kinds  of  yam,  waistcoat  patterns  and  other 
firaoy  articles  at  dress,  carpets,  for  whioh  Tonr- 
ni^  is  particularly  fiuMms.  earth«iware  and 
poroelainf  bronze  goods  and  hardware,  ontiery, 
natSf  p^w,  and  leather.  There  are  nnmerons 
Invweim,  and  distiUeries  where  oura^oa  and 
other  liquesra  are  made,  salt  refineries,  and 
dyeing  establishments.  Vessels  of  aboat  160 
tons  harden  can  ascend  the  river  to  Toornay, 
and  it  ia  oonneoted  by  railroads  with  all  the 
chief  towns  of  Belgium  and  Fran<^. — At  the 
time  of  its  conqnest  by  Jolias  Oiesar,  Toornay 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  -  the  KerviL 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Belginm;  and  In  modern 
times  it  has  frequently  bwn  besieged  and  taken 
in  the  various  wars  that  have  desolated  this 
part  of  Enrope. 

TOUBNUFOBT.  Josxpb  Frtoh  db,  aEVeneh 
botanist  bom  at  Aix,  Provenoe^nne  6, 1666, 
died  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 170a  He  received  a 
classical  education,  was  destined  for  the  ehnreli, 
and  entered  a  theological  semmary ;  bat  aftw 
his  &thw*B  death  in  1677  he  devoted  hhnself  to 
natitral  philosophy,  in  1679  attraded  lectures 
in  the  medioal  school  at  Montpellier,  afterward 
explored  I^mguedoc,  Bousullon,  Catalonia,  and 
the  Pyr6n6es,  and  returning  to  Aix  in  1681 
began  to  olaoify  the  plants  he  had  gathered. 
In  1688,  being  called  to  Paris  by  Fagon,  phy- 
sician of  Louis  XrV.,  he  was  a{^inted  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  jardiA  det  pJantet,  and 
drew  a  large  eoaoonrse  to  his  leetures.  In 
1688  he  visited  &>ain  and  Portagal,  and  a  lit- 
tie  later  wesit  to  A^and  and  wBand,  togaft* 
•r  plants.  He  was  olEBared  the  |gofaisnrship  of 
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botanj  at  the  anivwrity'  of  Leiprfc,  which  he 
dedined ;  beoame  a  member  <^  the  academy 
of  scaeDoes  in  1093,  and  took  the  d^ee  of 
H.D.  in  1698,  when  already  48  years  of  age, 
publiabing  as  hia  thesis  the  ffistoiTedeiplaniet 
naiiient  awo  envinma  d«  Paris,  avm  lew 
usage  en  mideeine^  which  was  reprinted  with 
annotationB  by  Jnasieu  (3  vols.  ISmo.,  Paris, 
173S).  He  had  alaeadj  pnbliabed  his  MimMte 
de  botanifu4,  ou  mithode  pour  eowtuAtre  lei 
•Jonte*  (8  Tola.  6to.,  Paris,  1694),  which  he 
traulated  into  Latin  under  ttie  title  of  Intmir 
Mfffwv  Bei  Serbarim  (8  Tola.  4to.,  1700),  pre- 
sendng  a  fblt  ezporition  of  his  natural  q^stem 
of  botany,  sereral  olaasifioations  of  whieh  have 
bem  preeerred  hj  linnsns.  In  1700  under 
Louis  Xiy.  he  Tinted  the  i^d  of  Oandia,  the 
archipelago,  Oonstantinople,  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Blaok  sea,  Armenia,  Oeorpia,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Mnor,  Mthetl^  in  this  tour  no 
fawer  than  1,866  new  plants.  These  were  olasai- 
fied  aooording  to  his  system,  and  ioolnded  many 
new  ^ecies,  described  in  his  CoroUarium  In- 
Hituitonum  Bai  fferbarim  (1708).  The  general 
account  of  his  Journey,  Voj^age  du  Leoant^ 
which  is  considered  a  masterpiece  in  point  of 
knowledge  and  intereat,  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  goTernmeut  in  S  tdIs.  ^o.,  ih«  last 
oeingcompletedialTlT.  Ithasbeenr^iriBted 
in  S  Tols.  6to. 

TOURNIQUET  (Fr.  teum«r,  to  turn),  a  sur- 
gical instnunent  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  limba  by  exerting  a  strong  compresrion 
on  tiie  principal  artery.  It  was  invented  by 
Hord,  a  French  surgeon,  about  the  middle  of 
the  l7th  century,  and  was  modified  subse- 
quently by  Nuck,  Yerdoo,  Monro,  Petit,  and 
Louis.  Its  usual  form  is  that  of  a  firm  padxtn 
the  under  sur&oe  of  a  brass  plate,  to  which  a 
strong  baud  of  webbing  is  attached,  by  means 
of  which  the  limb  can  be  ligatured,  and  a 
rarew  on  the  upper  aerfaoe  of  the  plate,  whkb 
regulates  at  the  same  time  the  ligation  and  the 
pressure.  Bo  that  the  object  desired,  Ui«  oom- 
preeeion  ai  the  artery,  is  attained,  the  torn  of 
the  instrument  is  of  but  little  oousequenoe ;  a 
Tery  effeotiTe  toumiqaet  has  often  been  extem- 

Eorized  by  tying  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief,  and, 
aring  placed  tiie  knot  over  the  artery,  twist- 
ing the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  with  a  stick. 
The  tourniquet  is  of  service  in  checking  bleed- 
ing from  a  wotinded  artery  in  a  limb,  and  for 
prcTenting  ita  flow  in  amputation.  It  is  also 
used,  in  some  cases,  to  compress  aneurismal 
and  other  tumors,  with  a  Tiew  of  produdng 
ooagulaUon  or  absorption ;  but  at  the  present 
day  other  modes  of  oompraadon  are  genwally 
preftrred  for  t^is  purpose. 
TOUBO,  JunaH,  an  Anwriou  phflanthro- 
of  Jewish  desosnt  and  fiuth,  bom  in  Hew^ 
port,  R.  I.,  in  177«,  died  in  New  Orieana,  Jan. 
18,  1854.  He  remored  to  New  Orieana  in 
180S,  where  he  engaged  in  oommeroial  enter- 
prisea,  and  also  purdiaaed  much  reel  estate. 
He  aeoiukulated  a  large  fiHtnne,  and  gare  lib- 
erally throi^  lift  to  benerolent  i^eoti.  In 


1816  he  served  under  Gen.  Jadson  in  de> 
fence  of  his  adopted  oi^,  and  was  wounded  iu 
the  battle.  At  fala  death  he  ^are  more  than 
half  of  his  property  for  chantaUe  purposes. 
Among  his  beqnests  were  $60,000  to  found  an 
almshouse  in  New  Orlesns;  $66,000  to  the  18 
Hebrew  congregations  of  that  ei^;  $80,000  to 
tiie  New  York  Jews*  hospital ;  to  the  relief  so- 
ciety for  indigent  Jews  in  Palestine,  $10,000, 
and  Ibr  ameliwating  the  condillon  of  tiie  Jews 
in  the  Holy  Land,  960,000 ;  to  eaoh  of  the  He- 
brew oongr^stions  in  Boston,  HartfMrd,  New 
HaTon,  Newport,  New  York,  Oharleatwif  and 
Bavannah,  $6,000 ;  to  t^e  female  a^lnm  and 
boys*  aaylum  in  Boston,  each  $6,000 ;  and  to 
the  Uassachnsetts  female  hospital,  $10,00a 
At  the  period  ti  his  death  he  bad  no  knova 
liTing  reladTCS. 

TOURS  (ano.  Ceeearodunum),  a  waljed  town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  ntoated  on  a  flat  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween tJie  Loire  and  ita  tributary  the  Cher,  180 
m.  8.  S.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1666,  88,801. 
The  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  irf 
16  arches.  The  town  is  of  oblong  form,  and 
lies  parallel  to  the  rlrer,  the  banks  <fi  whidi 
are  fined  by  a  fine  qnay  with  handsnne  booaci 
and  veil  luanted  promenades.  A  great  nom- 
her  of  the  hooses  are  modem,  and  sereral  (tf 
tin  streets  are  well  laid  out,  the  prindpal  one 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and 
having  at  one  «id  a  atatne  of  Descartes,  who 
was  bom  in.  the  Tii^ty.  The  cathedral  of 
8t.  Oatien  is  866  feet  long  and  86  feet  wide  in 
the  interior,  and  is  highly  ornamented.  The  W. 
front  is  flanked  by  8  domed  towers  806  feet 
high,  and  has  ,8  lofty  portals  surmounted  by  a 
window  of  extraordinary  dimeuriona.  It  ood- 
t^s,  among  other  objects  of  great  interest,  a 
fine  marble  monument  of  the  children  of 
Charles  YUL  and  Anne  of  Brittany.  There 
are  several  ohnrohes  and  ancient  edifices.  The 
lAnrch  of  Bt  Julian,  bnilt  in  the  ISA  ewtnry, 
now  uaed  aa  a  oo«ui  house,  la  a  fine  pt^rted 
edifice;  and  8  drcular  towera,  enoloaed  -witbla 
the  cavalry  barracks,  formed  part  of  the  castle 
bnilt  here  by  Henry  Xl.  of  England.  The 
kStel  de  tille  contains  a  publio  library  of  40,000 
Tolnipes  and  seTcral  r^arkable  MSB.  The 
archiepiscopal  piJaoe  is  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  France.  There  are  several 
publio  walks,  a  race  course,  and  a  botanical 
garden.  The  most  important  manu&eture  is 
Mk,  which  was  established  here  earlier  than 
in  any  other  part  of  France  by  workmen 
brought  from  Italy  in  the  16th  century.  In 
the  16th  century  30,000  hands  were  employed 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  the  oompetinon 
of  Lyona,  where  the  climate  is  more  foTwaUa 
to  the  rilkworm,  has  reduced  the  numbo-  eon- 
riderably.  Braaddoth,  rags,  woollen  yam, 
starch,  leather,  wax  candles,  and  some  wine 
and  brandy  are  also  manufactured. — Tours  was 
ancientiy  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the 
Turonee,  afterward  of  a  division  d  Oanl  under 
the  Bnnana,  and  later  d  Tonrdue.  It  liad  a 
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popniatloii  of  80,000  when  the  revooation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  derived  it  of  nearly  all  its 
indostty  and  almost  all  its  inhabitanta,  and 
from  tfaifl  loss  it  has  never  reoovered. 

TOTTRVILLE,  Amn  Hiubion  di  OonumN, 
eonnt  de,  a  French  naval  officer,  bom  at  Toor- 
-vOle,  arrondissement  of  Ooataace*,  Konnandj, 
in  1642,  died  in  Paris,  May  28,  1701.  The 
son  of  a  eeneral  in  the  u*my,  he  entered  the 
order  of  Malta  when  onl  j  14  years  old,  and  early 
distingaished  himself  by  bravery  and  talent  in 
naval  forays  or  earawin€$  against  the  pirates 
of  northern  Africa.  So  great  was  the  rame  lit 
the  yoang  knight  that  ue  repnblio  oi  Venice 
gave  him  a  gold  medal  and  ehnn,  with  the  title 
of  protector  of  maritime  commerce ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Trmoa  in  1667,  Louis  XIV.  wel- 
comed him  at  Versailles  and  gave  him  a  oap- 
tainoy  with  the  command  of  a  ship.  In  that 
oapacity  he  participated  in  the  expedition  led 
by  the  dake  of  Beanfort  against  Oandia  in 
1669 ;  then  served  nnder  D'Estrdes  in  the  war 
against  Holland,  and  assisted  in  the  battle  of 
Bonth  Bay,  Jane  7, 167S.  In  1675  he  was  sent, 
with  the  cbev^ier  de  Valbelle,  to  support  the 
inhabitants  of  Uesmna  in  their  rebellion  against 
fipain ;  and  he  greatly  oontrihated,  nnder  Do- 
qnesne,  to  the  victory  of  Agosta,  April  23, 
1676,  In  which  Ihe  celebrated  Datoh  admiral 
Be  Bnyter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  thus 
gained  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  ofaief  of 
■qnadnm  or  commodore.  Off  Palermo,  May 
81, 1677,  by  a  timely  attack,  he  neariy  destroyed 
the  oombined  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland.  In 
1688  he  shared  in  the  attacks  of  Dnqnesne 
against  Algiers;  then  in  the  bombardment  of 
Genoa  in  1688,  and  was  made  a  lientenant-gen- 
«ral  of  marines.  In  1688.  he  again  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  was  nominated  "  vice-admiral  of 
the  Levant."  In  ^e  war  a^nst  William  III. 
of  England,  he  nnited  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
with  tiiat  of  Admiral  Ohiteaa-Begnaolt,  and 
witii  him  fonght  the  English  and  Datoh  fleet* 
off  Beachy  Head,  Joly  90, 1690,  pnrBoing  the 
fi»mer  to  the  month  of  tiie  Thamee,  whwe  he 
destroyed  12  ships  and  many  tranqiorta.  In 
1691,  being  ^pointed  to  the  command  of  the 
ocean  fleet,  he  annoyed  the  English,  and,  keep- 
ing the  channel  dear,  favored  the  sending  of 
Frmeh  troops  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  II. 
The  next  year,  by  positive  order  from  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  head  of  only  44  ships,  he  engaged 
oft  Oape  La  Hogne  the  Kiglish  admiral  Rnssell, 
whose  forces  were  nearly  donble,  uid,  after  12 
hoars  of  determined  resistance,  snoceeded  in 
escaping  to  port  with  the  remains  of  his  fleet 
Promoted  to  a  marshalship,  March  27, 1698,  he 
Billed  from  Brest,  met  off  Oape  St  Vincent  the 
English  and  Datch  fleets  convoying  a  larn  nnm* 
ber  of  merchantmen  boond  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  attacked  them,  and  captured  27  veasels 
mi  deatroyed  S9,  inflicting  an  fanmense  loss  on 
the  enemy.  On  the  peace  of  Ryswiek  in  1697, 
he  letired  to  private  life.  His  MSmoirm^  vols. 
ISmo.,  1?48->68X  by  some  unknown  writeri  tn 
wor^leM. 


TOtJSSAINT,  AmrA  Lvm  QaKtmwm,  a 
Datoh  novehst,  bom  in  Alkmaar,  Sept  16, 
1812.  She  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1827 
with  the  romance  of  Aimagro,  wliioh  was  sno- 
ceeded br  Da  Otae^van  D&oonAire  (1888)  and 
De  £»gel$ehe  in  Bom  (18^).  These  works  met 
with  suooess,  and  were  followed  by  Set  Huu 
Lausmem  (2  vols.,  1841),  a  historical  romance 
of  the  time  of  the  reformation,  which  gave  her 
a  European  reputation.  It  was  followed  by 
her  works  on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  entitled  Lef/eetter  en  Nederland, 
DeVromem  van  het  Lef/emttf^tek*  T^dperk^  and 
fl(tdm»J»lMWM(9vola.,1861-*4).  In  1846  her 
native  village  conferred  ni»on  her  <avil  ri^te. 
In  1861  she  married  tiie  punter  Bosboom. 

TOU88AINT,  Fuhqois  DouinguB,  sor- 
named  L'OtiVBiiTinat,  a  Haytian  general^  bom 
near  Cape  St  Francois  in  1743,  died  m  the 
dungeon  of  St  Jonx.  France,  April  27,  1808. 
His  parents  were  both  slaves,  and  of  pnre  ne< 
gro  blood.  -  His  father  was  a  native  of  Afrtoa, 
and  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  a  chief  or  king ;  he 
had  been  sold  by  the  slave  dealers  to  the  count 
de  No^,  upon  whose  estate  of  Breda  he  was  em- 
ployed, tjpon  this  estate  Toussaint  was  bom, 
and  during  his  yonth  was  known  as  Toussaint 
Breda,  and  sometimes  from  fab  extreme  stender- 
nesa  as  Fatm  Baton,  or  "little  Uth."  Thedl- 
leotor  of  the  oonnt  de  No6's  estate,  M.  Bayon  de 
libertaSfWasamildaiidandableman;  and  per- 
ceiving that  Tousaaint,  who  hod  been  csnploy- 
ed  as  a  herdsman,  was  intelligent  and  fiuuflil, 
he  made  him  his  ooaohman,  and  finally  gave 
him  a  post  of  importance  and  trast  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sugar  manufactory  of  the  estate. 
He  had  leuned  to  read  and  write  a  little  from 
a  fellow  slave,  and  on  his  promotion  he  en- 
deavored to  oottivate  his  mind  by  farther  study 
and  reading.  It  is  said  that  the  abb6  Raynal's 
"  Political  and  Philosophical  History  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Colonies  in  the  East  and  West  ladies" 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  its  piotares  of  the 
evil  results  of  slavery  had  a  powerfiil  effect  on 
him.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  remained 
appuently  contented  with  hie  lot  till  near  his 
60th  year.  ITben  In  1791  tiie  mnlattoes,  who 
had  demanded  a  Aare  in  the  representation  and 
offioei  of  the  govemnuot  frc«n  the  whites,  and 
had  been  maltreated  and  mnrdered  by  order  of 
the  oolonial  govemmrat,  appealed  to  the  ne- 
groes for  help  in  enforcing  their  rights,  thoagh 
many  of  the  blacks  rose  in  insurrection  and 
destroyed  one  third  of  the  dwellings  in  the 
northern  department^  Toossunt  incurred  the 
hostility  of  his  race  by  remaining  quiet  and 
fiilthfnl.  It  was  not  until  he  had  8e<mred  the 
escape  of  the  director  of  the  estate,  M.  Bayou, 
with  his  fiunily  and  what  personal  property  he 
could  carry  with  him,  that  he  united  with  the 
negro  army.  It  waa  at  tiiat  time  commanded 
by  8  generals:  Jean  PranQois,  intelligent,  bat 
m  no  great  oonrage  or  enterprise;  Kanonf 
TindSctlTe,  finve,  and  violent;  and  Jeannot, 
cowardly  and  cruel,  who  was  soon  after  exc- 
epted l^-  hit  asKwatea.  Totusahit,  finfe 
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«inplo7ed  in  a  nvdioal  eapMttjr,  io  wMcb  bis 
knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  plants 
gave  him  some  claim,  was  soon  appointed 
Iwigadier-general ;  and  though  averse  to  cruel- 
ty, yet  having  more  oonfldenoe  in  the  milit«7 
ability  4^  Biasson  than  that  of  Jean  Francis, 
he  beoame  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  fonner 
Then  the  two  qaamUed.  The  black  leaden 
were  natnnllj  faioUiied  to  a  monandij,  and 
vben  news  eame  of  the  beheading  of  Lonis 
XVL  they,  and  Tonssaint  with  them,  aooepted 
the  proffered  aid  of  the  king  of  Spain,  ana  re- 
pelled the  offers  of  repnbUcimiam  of  the  French 
oonventioii.  He  soon  diBtingaished  himself  by 
the  capture  of  the  entire  army  of  Brandicourt, 
die  general  of  the  whites,  without  bloodshed, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  c^tnre  took  possession 
of  DondoD,  an  important  military  post  He  fol- 
lowed thia  on  Jaly  27,  1796,  by  the  capture  of 
Uarmelade,  another  imwrtant  poet,  the  defeat 
of  the  Frenoh  colonel  Deafoumeaoz,  and  the 
seizure  <^  £nnery  and  Gonaivea.  The  Bn|;Ii8h 
now  inTaded  t^o  ieland  and  took  Port  au  Prinoe, 
whQe  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  mulattoes, 
and  the  blacks  were  ail  contending  with  each 
other,  in  a  pnrposdess  but  sangoinary  strife.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Tonssaint,  who  was 
already  in  effect  the  commsnder-in-tuiief  of  the 
blaek  forces,  and  who  had  entered  upon  the 
war  with  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  tne  fre^ 
dom  of  his  race,  became  coovinced  that  the  only 
hope  of  obtaining  that  freedom  lay  in  declar- 
ing for  France,  whose  national  lefpslatnre  had, 
while  making  Hayti  an  integral  part  of  France, 

Sroclaimed  ^so  the  freedom  of  all  the  slaves, 
pain,  with  which,  prompted  by  his  prefer- 
ences for  a  monanAy,  he  bad  hitherto  acted, 
evidently  meant  to  perpetnate  slavery^  Ene* 
land  had  but  a  slight  foothold  in  the  island, 
and  tiie  mnlattoes  had  no  organizatoou.  If  the 
power  of  France  w«re  onoe  estabUshed,  flree- 
dom  and  equality  might  prevail  in  Hayti. 
Deeming  his  duty  to  his  race  the  one  of  highest 
obligation,  he  declared  his  fealty  to  France,  and 
.appUed  himself  so  energetically  to  bring  all 
parties  to  the  same  conolouon  that  Laveaux, 
the  Frenoh  commander,  exclaimed :  Matt  eet 
Jiomme/ait  oiaerture  part&ut ;  and  from  this 
^e  he  received  his  surname  of  "  L'Onvertore" 
(the  opening).  He  formed  a  Jnnotion  witJi 
Laveaax,  and,  thongb  the  Spanish  and  English 
forces  nnited  against  him,  entered  upon  the 
campaign  with  saoh  energy  that  he  drove  the 
Knglish  from  nearly  all  their  strong  positions, 
tou  26  Spanish  batteriea  ul  4  days,  maintuned 
a  long  line  of  defences  against  the  ulied  enemy, 
who  posaessed  twice  his  force,  reacoed  Laveanx 
froi%the  hands  of  B^nd,  the  mulatto  leader, 
who  had  imprisoned,  him,  besieged  St.  Marc, 
where  the  Sfnglish  were  in  greatest  force,  8 
times,  twice  captured  ikfoebalais  out  oi  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  and  finally  closed  the  cam- 
paign by  receiving  the  o^itnlation  of  the  entire 
English  force  at  St.  Marc,  and  the  abandonment 
of  we  effort  by  the  Spuiidi  to  conquer  the  W. 
portion  of  the  idand.  Appointed  oommtkndar- 


tn-chief  of  St.  Domioeo  in  1796  Sonthonai^ 
the  French  commissioner,  Toussamt  sought  to 
restore  order  and  indus^  to  the  island,  and 
was  successful,  though  opposed  by  HMonvilk^ 
the  new  oonmiissioner,  who,  finding  his  own  in- 
fluoooe  wanhig  as  tiiat  of  Touauunt  rose,  ^ 
to  Fhmoe  to  mako  ecnnidaint  of  the  n^o 
chieftain,  who  aent  to*  the  directory  a  state* 
ment  <^  uie  true  posidai  of  affidra.  "Hie  Frendi 
<Urectory  Justified  Toussaint  and  censored  B6- 
douville.  But  the  latter,  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
Hayti,  had  purposely  sown  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  Rigaud,  the  jealous  mulatto  leader, 
and  Tonssaint,  and  had,  by  finally  setting  the 
former  free  from  his  obligations  to  the  latter, 
prepared  the  foundations  of  a  new  civil  war. 
Rigaud  was  able  and  daring,  uid  for  nearly  the 
whole  of.  the  year  1799  the  war  between  the 
blacks  and  the  mixed  race  raged  fiercely.  The 
capture  of  Jaemel  by  Toussoint,  after  a  long 
dege,  was  a  severe  uow  to  Bigaud ;  and  sub- 
sequent successes  of  the  black  <Me£  completely 
snbdned  tlie  mulatto  insurredion,  and  BigMid 
withscmieofhiBpffioersfledtoF^oe.  Boum& 
the  Frenoh  oommisrioner  who  had  succeeded 
HMouviUe,  attempting  to  countenance  the  slave 
trade,  and  in  omer  ways  showing  himself  a 
traitor  to  Hayti  and  to  France,  Toussaint  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  him,  and  subeequently 
sent  him  to  France,  and  took  possession  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  which  had  till  then 
remained  in  allegianoe  to  Spain.  On  Nov.  26, 
1600,  he  assumed  the  government,  imaenable 
for  his  administration  to  the  French  direc- 
tory alone ;  and  in  Jan.  1801,  the  whole  isl- 
and became  sottjeot  to  bis  sway.  Understand- 
ing thorou^y  the  people  whom  be  was  to 
govov,  he  took  measures  to  restore  industry, 
to  ronove  prejudioea,  and  to  establish  good  or- 
dw.  Ha  mvued  the  steward  of  his  old  maa- 
ter^s  estate  and  othor  well  disposed  white  col- 
onists back  to  the  island,  and  soon  agriculture 
was  actively  resumed  and  the  laborers  were  bu^ 
in  gathering  tfaeir  harvests.  Whether  from  the 
love  of  dispW  inherent  in  his  race,  or  from  hla 
knowledge  of  its  effect  upon  the  blades,  be  as-' 
Bumed  great  state  in  bis  pubUc  appearance, 
being  richly  attired  and  snrronndedby  aguard 
of  1,600  to  1,600  men,  all  in  brilliant  unifonna 
and  admirably  mounted.  In  private  Lfe, 
however,  be  was  plain  and  temperate  even 
to  abstemiousness.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
his  adndnistration  Tonssaint  selected  an  ad- 
ministrative coun(»l  of  9,  of  whom  8  were 
white  proprietOTs  and  (me  a  mulatto,  all  men 
of  probity  and  intelligence.  He  also  determin- 
ed upon  the  adoption  of  a  constitutions]  gov- 
ernment ;  and  in  the  constitntim  drawn  up  hy 
the  council,  which  was  in  most  respects  an  ad- 
mirable document,  he  was  named  president  for 
life,  and  free  trade  was  established.  This  con- 
stitution he  sent  with  a  letter  to  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  on  July  16, 1801.  It  reach- 
ed France  at  an  unfortunate  epoch.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  had  dosed  the  wars  whicU  had 
given  onployment  to  the  anuies  of  EVance,  and 
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th«re  wu  a  lifgt  body  of  nien  smong  them 
readjto  oppose  the  amUtiom  detdgns  of  the 
fifst  oonnu,  of  whom  it  wu  neeeeurj  for  him 
to  rid  himself.  The  freedom  cf  the  bU^  raoe 
in  HaTti  lent  him  no  renown,  sinoe  it  was 
•eeompUshed  without  his  aid,  while  its  ro- 
enilavement  would  gratify  the  oolonigts  who 
were  beadeging  the  French  oonrt.  The  oom- 
parisons  wfaioh  ware  ahreadj  drawn  between 
the  blaok  and  the  white  military  hero,  too, 
excited  his  animoedty;  and  in  the  adoption 
of  a  conatitation  and  the  assnmi^on  of  the 
office  of  prefudent  for  life,  withont  any  pre- 
Tions  sn^estion  irom  Bonaparte,  the  negro 
chieftain  lisd  onwittingly  oonunitted  an  nn- 
pardonable  offence.  Hence,  when  Vinomt, 
tiie  messenger  of  TAossaint,  praaeitted  the  oon- 
■titotion  to  the  first  oooaal,  hb  inrtmt  repi  j 
was:  "He  la  a  reTotted  slave  whom  we  most 
pnnish ;  the  honor  of  France  is  ontraged.**  An 
act  was  passed  bj  the  connoil  and  a  d«i»ee  ia* 
sued  by  Bonaparte  to  restore  the  French  col- 
onies to  thdr  condition  previous  to  1789,  that 
is,  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  and  of  course  to 

Snt  down  ToassalnL  In  a  anbseqnent  decree 
t.  Domingo  or  Haytt  was  excepted — an  ex- 
ception, as  the  event  proved,  intended  to  be 
oniT  temporary.  Qen.  Leclere,  the  husband 
of  Paoline,  Bonaparte's  rister,  was  aooordtngly 
sent  ont  with  a  force  ot  80,000  men,  mo^y 
veteran  soldiers,  and  66  war  vessels.  The  ex- 
pedition sailed  in  Nov.  1801,  and  arrived  on 
the  coast  oftHaytt  in  Jan.  1^.  Among  thoae 
in  command  in  it  were  ^Kgand,  P6tion,  and 
Boyer,  aU  enemies  of  Tonssaint  No  declara- 
tion of  war  was  made,  bnt  Leolero  attempted 
to  enter  0^  Francois  with  his  force,  and  was 
opposed  by  Ohristophe,  who  waa  in  command 
there,  and  who  asked  for  a  delay  of  two  days, 
that  he  might  consult  with  Tonssaint.  This 
waa  refused,  and  half  an  honr  oontemptnously 
allowed,  when,  rather  than  snrrender,  Ohris- 
tophe homed  the  city.  Finding  unezpeoted 
resistance  at  all  points,  Lederc  srat  Toussaint's 
sons,  who  had  been  ednoated  in  France,  and 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  hoping  by 
their  means  to  cajole  the  n^p  chief  hkto  snb- 
Diis^on,  to  th^  fath^  with  a  letter  fkvm 
Bonaparte  and  another  from  himself^  oondied 
in  terms  of  mingled  flattery,  and  menace.  The 
negotiation  was  ineffectnal;  thoogh  tenderly 
attached  to  hia  sons,  Touasaint  refased  to  sac- 
rifice his  country  for  them.  Leolero  then  de- 
clared him  and  hia  generals  outlaws,  and  a 
sanguinary  conflict  ouned,  in  whiidi  one  third 
of  the  French  troops  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  tbongh  they  possMsed  the  seaports,  yet 
the  blacks  from  their  monnttun  fastnesses  were 
destroying  them  in  detul.  Findii^  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  conquer  the  island  in  this  way, 
Leclere  next  sought  to  win  over  the  negro  gen- 
erals. He  began  with  Ohristophe,  and  by  prot- 
estations that  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  waa 
established,  and  that  there  was  no  ol^Ject  in  the 
war,  and  by  the  lure  of  honors  to  be  oonforred 
on  him  in  person,  he  snoeeeded  in  winning 
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him  to  hii  Intereii,  and  Dwhlinea'  and  hia 
oQm  generala  soon  followed.  He  next  made 
fab  propositions  to  Tonasunt,  ofi'ering  as  con- 
ditions of  peace  to  respect  the  liber^  <tf  the 
people  of  Bt.  Domingo,  and  confirming  thia  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  island  in  Toussaint's  hands,  and  to 
employ  the  officers  of  his  army  according  to 
their  rank,  while  fbr  himself  he  would  only 
h<dd  the  office  of  delegate  from  France  by 
Toussaint's  aide.  Toussiint,  won  by  his  ap- 
parent candor  and  liberality,  accepted  his  of- 
fers to  the  people  and  army,  but  avowed  his 
own  determination  to  live  in  retirement.  In 
the  interview  which  followed,  Tonsaaint  np- 
Inraided  Lederc  severely  for  the  ruin  be  had 
bronght  npon  H^l,  by  his  attacks  upon  him 
and  Ilia  forces,  withont  first  seeking  an  inter- 
view. WiOi  affocted  hnmility,  Ledero  ac- 
knowledged hia  &ult,  and  was  lond  in  his 
praises  ^  the  generakhip  and  abilify  of  the 
n^ro  chief.  Tonasunt  retired  to  hb  estate 
near  Ennery,  and  endeavored  amid  arts  of 
peace  to  banish  from  the  minda  of  all  around 
him  the  remembrance  of  the  wars  which  had 

Eassed.  But  Lederc,  prompted  by  Bonaparte, 
ad  determined  npon  his  destmction.  Sluding 
no  occasion  of  reproach  in  his  conduct,  he  had 
resort  to  deception  to  get  him  into  his  power, 
and  at  his  direction  Gen.  Bnmet  on  June  7 
sent  him  an  apparently  cordial  letter,  asking 
for  an  interview  of  an  h<Mir  in  relation  to  some 
arrangements  for  providing  for  tlie  bladi 
troops,  inviting  him  to  Iwing  hia  wifb  with 
him,  mi  dodng  witt  aasoiing  him  of  the  rin- 
oerity  o{  hia  fBraidship.  Suspecting  no  evil, 
Tonaaaint  went  as  requested  to  Oomuves,  and 
after  a  shwt  conversation  Brunet  left  the 
room,  when  an  armed  force  entered  and  seized 
him,  and  at  midnight  put  him  on  board  a 
French  fiigate.  His  £unuy  were  dso  seized  and 
sent  on  board  the  same  vessel,  and  his  honse 
was  plundered.  They  were  at  once  sent  to 
France,  and  on  their  passage  Toussdnt  ad- 
dressed two  most  touching  letters  to  the  first 
cmisul  and  the  minister  marine,  asking  that 
his  fomily  might  be  protected.  Arrived  at 
Brest,  an  officer  of  poUoe  was  sent,  at  5 
o'dock  in  the  mfnning,  to  tran^w  him  tnm 
the  vessel  He  was  o(anpeUed  to  leave  hii 
family,  which  he  waa  nevw  allowed  to  see 
amn,  and  permitted  to  take  only  his  servant, 
who  a  few  months  later  waa  also  taken  from 
him.  On  Ang.  17, 1803,  he  reached  Paris  un- 
der guard,  and  was  at  once  confined  in  tlie 
Temple,  from  whence  he  was  transferred,  with- 
ont trial,  and  witiiout  being  allowed  any  inter- 
view with  Bonaparte  or  his  ministers,  without 
even  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest, 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Jonx,  in  the 
department  of  Douba.  Here,  deprived  of  all 
sodety,  subjected  to  the  intense  cold  with  in- 
Buffident  clothing,  and  his  food  reduced  below 
what  the  physicians  pnmounoed  siUffleiMit  to 
sustain  life,  the  heroic  old  man  stmgried 
against  hia  fiite,  and  iq»pealed  r^eatedlybnt 
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in  yt&n  for  a  trial.  The  first  consul  sent  hia 
aid  Oafiarelli  to  demand  where  he  had  buried 
his  money.  Toussaint  only  replied:  "I  have 
lost  eomethinff  very  different  from  money." 
finding  that  his  appeals  for  a  trial  prodooed 
no  response,  he  commenced,  as  well  as  his 
foiling  strength  wonld  allow,  his  defenoe, 
which  was  transmitted  to  Bonaparte,  bat  eli- 
dted  no  reply.  His  death  by  starvation  was 
determined  upon,  and  his  pittaoce  of  food  re- 
duced ;  and  finally  the  governor  of  the  oaatle 
went  away  for  4  days  and  left  Tounai&t  with- 
out food  or  drink.  On  faia  retnm  he  waa  dead, 
■nd  tiie  rata  had  gnawed  hia  feet.  An  aatopsy 
waa  held,  and  hia  death  was  sidd  to  haro  been 
caused  by  apoplexy.  Several  memoirs  of  Tooa- 
■aint  have  been  published.  Among  them  are : 
Bittoire  de  FexpSdition  dea  HuitfaU  A  Saint 
ZhmitUque^  by  Metral  (Paris,  1826);  Sut  Vex- 
fidition  (2n  Franpait  80ua  U  amtuiat  de  Bona- 
parte, by  Isaao  Toussaint  UOuverture  (Paris, 
1626);  HUtoire  da  VUe  d'Eayti,  by  Pladde 
Justine  ^aris,  1826) ;  Vie  da  Toutiaint  VOu^ 
vertura,  by  Saint-R^my  (Paris,  1860);  "The 
Life  of  Toussaint  L'Onvertnre,"  by  liie  Rev. 
John  B.  Beard,  D.D.  (London,  1868). 

TOWN  (Ang.  Sai.  tun,  from  tinan,  to  en- 
olose),  ia  Qreat  Britain,  an  assemblage  of 
hooMB,  usnallj  having  a  market,  or  a  aabdivi- 

on  of  a  county.  In  early  times  tiie  name  waa 
applied  otHj  to  aocb  colleetiona  (tf  honsea  as  were 
aorronnded  by  a  wall.  Sir  Edward  Coke  says 
that  a  place  cannot  be  a  vill  (or  town)  unless  it 
hath,  or  in  times  past  hath  had,  a  ebnrch  and 
celebration  of  divine  service,  sacraments,  and 
bnrials.  Sir  John  Holt  says  that  a  vill  or  town 
most  have  a  constable,  and  that  otherwise  it  is 
only  a  hamlet,  an  assemblage  of  houses  having  no 
q>ecific  legal  character.  In  England,  however 
large  a  town  may  be,  it  cannot  become  a  city 
unless  it  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  cathedral ;  thus  Birmingham,  with  nearly 
800,000  inhabitanta,  is  only  a  town,  while 
Uchfleld,  with  fewer  than  7,000,  is  a  city. — In 
New  En^^d,  from  its  first  settlement,  the 
town  was  the  ^rimair  organization,  and  seema 
to  ham  bean  based  on  the  old  Saxon  Ides  of  a 
ttthine.  The  colonista  had  no  sooner  formed 
*  setuament,  and  erected  their  cabins  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  each  other,  than  they  or^ 
ganized  themselves  into  a  town,  an  indepen- 
dent monicipality,  in  which  every  citizen  had 
a  voice  and  vote.  The  territory  claimed  by 
these  towns  might  be  large  or  small,  bat  each 
was  an  independent  and  self-governing  democ- 
racy, and  the  voters  were  equal  In  Uie  town 
meeting.  In  some  of  these  towns  there  were 
restrioQons  on  the  admission  to  citizenship; 
thus  in  New  Haven,  or  Qntnnipiack,  and  the 
towns  which  afterward  i^liated  with  it,  no 
man  eonld  rote  In  town  meeting  who  waa  not 
a  member  of  the  ehnreh ;  and  fn  the  towns  of 
the  ICasaachnsetta  colony,  aa  In  most  of  the 
othara,  tiie  ponesrion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
^operty  was  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the 
rl^  of  sofflrage.  The  dtizens  in  town  meeting 


assembled  had  tiie  omtnd  of  ID  matters  rela- 
tive to  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the 
town ;  its  finances,  roads  and  bridges,  snpM^ 
of  its  poor,  and  with  some  exceptions  its  pnblw 
schooLB,  were  ordered  and  maintained  by  the 
town.  The  representatives  of  the  town  an- 
tiiority  in  all  these  matters,  except  the  school 
anpervision,  were  the  selectmen,  8,  5,  7,  or  9 
In  number,  whose  churman,  usnsjly  called  the 
first  selectman,  was  the  executive  officer  of  the 
town.  In  the  colonial  govemmenta,  and  to  a 
considerable  extant  nnder  the  state  govern- 
ments, the  town  was  the  primary  assemblajge 
of  tiie  ■tate.  In  the  New  England  eolomas 
the  towns  were  combined  in  counties  long  after 
thdr  establishment  and  representation  aa  towns, 
so  that  the  county  there  waa  a  collection 
towns,  rather  than  the  town  a  subdivision  ot 
the  county.  This  system  of  town  organiza- 
tions is  maintained  tnronghont  New  England 
to  the  present  day.  The  management  of  their 
local  affairs,  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  police 
regulations,  the  control  of  the  schools,  and  tiie 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  are  all  within 
the  scope  of  the  town  authorities ;  and  in  all 
the  New  England  states  except  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  in  which  the  district  system  has 
been  adopted  within  SO  yeara,  every  town  is 
represented  in  the  lower  house  of  the  I^ala* 
tare.  Mr.  Palfrey,  in  hia  History  of  New 
England,"  says  that  "  with  something  of  the 
aatne  propriety  with  which  the  nation  may  be 
said  to  be  a  confederacy  of  republics  called 
states,  each  New  England  state  may  be  de- 
scribe aa  a  confederacy  of  minor  republics 
called  towns." — In  the  other  colonies,  and  the 
states  formed  since  the  revolution,  the  town 
organization  has  not  been  so  prominent.  The 
vsyeia  of  the  early  Dutch  administration,  and 
the  towufdiips  of  later  times,  in  the  colony  of 
Kew  York,  were  mostly  the  properties  of  great 
landed  proprietors,  occupied  by  a  kind  of  feudal 
tenure  oy  their  tenants;  and  when,  after  the 
organization  of  a  state  goremment,  the  lands 
were  sold  to  actual  settlers,  the  county  organi- 
zation generally,  and  perhaps  alwna,  |H«oeded 
that  of  the  town.  Oocauonanj  borough  or 
municipal  ohartera  were  granted  by  the  atate 
Iwislature,  conferring  npon  certain  small  dis- 
tricts of  territory  powers  nearly  anatogoua  to 
those  of  a  New  England  town;  but  except 
in  these  it  had  no  representative  in  New  York 
or  most  of  the  middle  or  western  states.  Re- 
cently the  control  of  the  public  schools  hss 
been  conferred  upon  the  townships,  and  in  the 
new  states  the  gift  of  a  section  of  land  for 
school  purposes  to  each  township  has  thrown 
npon  the  town  authorities  some  duties  which 
do  not  appertain  to  them  in  some  of  the  older 
states.  All  of  the  newer  states  of  the  West 
and  North-West  are  surveyed  in  townships, 
TuaaUy  of  6  miles  square ;  but  this  Bunrer  car- 
ries with  It  no  local  pditieal  authority.  In  the 
southern  states  there  are  no  townships.  The 
county  organization  fa  the  one  which  governs 
local  matters,  except  in  (dtiea  or  boron^  ^e- 
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elallj  charterdB.  A  town  there  is  dmply  a 
oolleotion  of  dwellings  of  greater  or  leu  lize, 
1^  in  a  majoritT'  of  oases  there  is  bnt  one  In  a 
conatj  (and  not  always  even  one),  whioh  has 
gathered  aronnd  the  site  of  the  ooonty  btdld- 
iDgs. — Ttie  towns  of  antiquity  were  nsnally 
colonies  from  some  enterprising  and  oommer- 
ei^  state,  which  by  purchase  or  oonqnest, 
more  fVeqaently  the  latter,  had  obtiuaed  foot- 
hold npon  a  territory,  and  there  established 
^emsefres  in  tiie  pursuit  of  agricnlture,  com- 
merce, or  the  arts.  They  frequently  hdd  sway 
over  a  considerable  adjacent  territory,  and 
were  sometimes  independent,  oftener  tributary 
to  some  great  power,  and  sometimes  ruled  by 
a  ffOTemor,  pnetor,  or  proconsul  of  Rome  or 
other  dtnninant  empire.  In  the  middle  ages 
there  sprang  np  a  considerable  number  ot  free 
or  independent  cities  and  towns  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  whioh  often  alUed  themsdres 
together  for  mntoal  protection,  ^ee  Haxsi- 

TOWNE,  a  new  N.  E.  co.  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  North  Carolina,  and  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Hiawassee  river;  area, 
about  260  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  2,459,  of  whom 
108  were  alaveB.  The  snr&ce  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
Capital,  Hiawassee. 

TOWNLEY,  OaABUS,  an  English  oollector 
of  works  of  ancient  art,  born  in  Lancashire  in 
1T87,  died  in  1805.  Being  of  a  Roman  Oatbo- 
lio  fiunily,  he  received  his  education  abroad ; 
and  during  a  residence  in  Rome  between  1786 
and  1772  he  devnted  a  large  portion  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune  to  the  purchase  <n  ancient  marbles, 
terra  cottas,  bronzes,  gems,  Ac,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  the  adviee  and  experience  of 
Winckelmann  and  other  competent  judges. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  oontinned  to 
add  to  bis  collection  by  means  of  agents  at 
Rome,  and  by  the  paronase  of  the  collection 
fbrraed  by  NoUekens,  as  also  of  snch  desirable 
speotmens  as  were  offered  for  sale  in  England. 
After  his  death  his  collection  of  marbles  and 
bronzea  was  purchased  by  the  nation  for  £20,- 
000,  and  in  1814  his  bronzes,  coins,  and  gems 
beoame  the  public  property  at  a  cost  of  £8,200. 
The  whole  colleotion  was  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish museum,  and  nntil  the  weotion  of  the  pres- 
ent bnilding  the  marbles  ooonpied  a  special 
suite  of  rooms  called  tiie  Townley  gallery. 
They  are  now  incorporated  with  the  general 
colleotion  of  Grnco- Roman  remains,  of  whioh, 
both  as  regards  extent  and  character,  they  form 
tiie  most  important  part.  They  belong  to  all 
periods  of  ancient  art  except  the  earliest ;  and 
the  best  specimens  are  either  original  works 
by  Greek  artists,  executed  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Roman  empire,  or  copies  of  works  by 
celebrated  early  Greek  masters.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  Venus  or  Dione.  found 
in  the  baths  of  Olaudios  at  Ostis  in  1796,  the 
I)i$ai^hu  or  qnolt  thrower,  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  famous  bronze  statue  by  Hyron ; 
the  w^l  known  "J>ranl»a  Fuin,"  and  other 


■iatnea;  two  ocdossal  busts  of  FaUas  and  two 

<tf  Hercnles ;  portrait  bnsts  of  Homer,  Pcrian- 
dw,  ^ndar,  Sophocles,  Hippocrates,  Epiwras, 
and  Pericles;  and  the  exqnirite  female  head 
rising  from  the  petals  of  a  water  lily,  known  as 
the  Olytie;  of  which  numerous  repetitions  have 
been  made  in  plaster  and  marble.  The  bass- 
relie&  are  fine,  and  inclade  Achilles,  the  Unsei^ 
and  a  gracefal  figure  of  a  Bacchante. 

TOWNSHEND,  Chables,  second  viscount, 
an  English  statesman,  bom  in  1676,  died  in 
Rainham,  Norfolk,  June  21,  1738.  He  sno- 
ceeded  to  his  title  at  10  years  of  age,  and  soon 
after  taking  his  seat  in  the  bouse  of  peers  at- 
tached himself  to  the  whigs,  to  whose  prin- 
ciples he  remained  faithfli)  daring  his  whole 
career.  In  170ff  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
MHnmissioners  to  treat  for  the  miion  with  Scot- 
land, and  in  1707  oaptain  of  tfae  yeomen  of  the 
qneen^s  guard ;  and  in  1709,  in  the  capadty 
of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  United 
Provinces,  be  concluded  the  barrier  treaty,  toe 
which  be  was  denounced  in  the  honse  of  com- 
mons in  1713  as  an  "  enemy  to  the  queen  and 
kingdom."  The  accession  of  George  I.  having 
brought  the  whigs  into  power,  Townsbend  was 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  administration 
until  the  summer  of  1716,  when,  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  his  coileagnes  in  the  ministry,  Lord 
Sunderland  and  Gen.  Stanhope,  be  was  dismissed 
from  office.  To  break  the  ignominy  of  his  fall, 
he  was  ofibred  the  lord-lieutenanoy  of  beland, 
which  be  indignantly  dq^lined ;  bat  the  king, 
fearful  of  the  effect  of  his  dismissal  nptm  the 
pablio  mind,  prevailed  npon  him  to  aooept  the 
office,  promising  that  it  should  soon  be  ex- 
changed for  a  more  influential  one.  The  grow- 
ing influence  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope  with 
the  Idng,  however,  rendered  the  position  of 
Townsbend  an  uncomfortable  one,  and,  with 
his  colleagne  and  brother-in-law  Walpole,  he 
retired  from  office  in  April,  1717.  After  re- 
maining for  several  years  in  opposition,  he  was 
in  1720  appointed  president  of  the  council,  and 
npon  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry  in  1731 
he  resumed  his  old  position  of  secretary  of  state, 
Walpole  becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chanodlor  of  the  exchequer.  For  sevenu 
years  the  two  ministers  ooOperated  faarmpni- 
ously  in  their  administrative  duties ;  bnt  the 
growing  ascendency  of  Walpole  gradually  ex- 
<dted  the  jealousy  of  '(ownshend  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  almo!>t  every  question  of  public  pol- 
icy entertained  by  the  government  beoame  the 
subject  of  a  dispute  between  them,  finally, 
after  an  unnsually  angry  interview,  in  whi^ 
they  are  sMd  to  have  proceeded  to  blows,  Towns- 
bend resigned  office  on  May  16,  1780,  and,  re- 
tiring to  his  seat  at  Rainham,  devoted  the  re- 
minder of  his  life  to  mral  pursuits.  Among  the 
improvements  which  be  promoted  In  agriculture 
was  the  introdnction  of  the  turnip  hasbandry. 
He  was  a  man  of  abili^,  tihongh  an  indifferent 
speaker,  and  left  office,  says  Lord  Ibhon,  **  with 
a  most  nnblemiahed  character,  and— what  la 
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■dll  lees  ooazim<m— a  most  patriotlo  moderv 

tioD."  He  was  somewhat  overheaniu'  in  man* 
Hers,  and  of  an  impetaous  and  iraBcib»  temper. 
— Ohablbs,  an  English  statesman,  grandson  of 
tbe  preoedinf,  born  Ati^.  28, 172d,  died  Sept 
4, 1767.  He  displayed  in  youth  great  qaiok* 
ness  of  conception,  bat,  as  in  after  life,  was  re- 
markable for  nosteadiness  of  purpose  and  de- 
fiance of  disoipline.  Be  entered  parliament  in 
1747  as  membiH-  for  Y armoath,  for  which  j^ace 
he  nt  ontii  1761,  when  he  was  elected  for  Har- 
i^idi,  and  in  1768  brongfat  himself  into  notice 
bj  a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloqnenoe  on 
the  marriage  bill.  In  17M  be  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  first  admin< 
istraticHi  of  Pitt  he  held  the  oflSoe  of  treasurer 
ot  the  chamber,  which  in  1761  he  exchanged 
for  that  of  secretary  of  war.  Dnring  the  min- 
istry of  the  earl  of  Bnte  he  remained  oat  of 
office,  bnt  in  that  of  Qeorge  Gr«iTille  which 
soooeeded,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  trade 
and  the  plantations.  He  zealously  supported 
Grenville's  stamp  act,  introduced  in  1766,  in  a 
gpoeoii  which  elicited  from  GoL  Barri  in  reply 
one  of  the  qioet  memorable  efforts  of  parliamen- 
tazy  eLoqnenoe  ^  bat  daring  tiie  Bookin^iam 
adminiatrfdion,  m  which  he  held  the  office  of 
paymaster  ftfthe  forces,  be  edrooated  the  repeal 
of  the  act.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  second 
Pitt  administration  in  1766,  be  became  chan- 
eellor  of  the  ezohequer,  and,  with  a  vacillation 
o£  p<^oy  which  gained  him  the  name  of  the 
weathercock,  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  tax 
being  laid  upon  Amwican  ports.  On  June  2, 
1767,  he  introduced  into  the  house  of  commoiu 
the  celebrated  reeolntiona  imposing  duties  upon 
paper,  tea,  uid  other  articles  imported  into  the 
American  colonies,  which  cTentnally  led  to  tbeir 
revolt  and  iodependenoe.  The  illness  of  Pitt, 
now  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  conostent  oppo- 
nent of  American  taxation,  rendered  necessary 
a  reconstruction  of  ihe  cabinet,  and  Townshend 
was  generally  ondentood  to  hare  been  selected 
to  form  a  new  ministry.  But  just  as  the  piiie 
seemed  within  his  reach,  he  was  carried  off  sod- 
denly  by  a  putrid  fever.  His  parliamentatr 
abilities  and  oratorical  powers  have  been  forci- 
bly illustrated  in  a  memorable  passage  in  Burke's 
needi  on  American  tuation,  in  which  he  is 
described  as  "  that  prodigy,  Obarles  Towns- 
hend, the  ddight  and  ornament  of  this  house 
and  the  c&arm  of  every  private  sodety  which 
he  honored  with  bis  presence." 

TOWNSHIP.   See  T(fffN,  and  SoBVBTiNO. 

TOWSOK,  Nathan,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Maryland  in  1784,  died  in  Wa^ington, 
D.  0»  Joly  30, 1S64.  He  was  wixHQted  a  cap- 
tidn  m  the  Sd  regiment  of  ailallwy  in  Marcli, 
1812,  and  on  Got.  8  of  that  year,  aided  br 
lieut.  Elliot  of  the  navy,  o^tored  the  Britidt 
brig  Oaledoiua,  under  uie  guns  of  Fort  Erie. 
He  was  woanded  in  1818  at  Fort  George,  Up- 
per Oanada;  and  in  1814,  being  in  command 
of  a  battery  in  Gen.  Brown's  army,  which 
crossed  to  the  Oanada  shore)  he  gnatb-  dis- 
tingaiihed  hinuelf  for  bravery  and  effiownoy, 


driving  the  advance  guard  of  6ml  Kail  bod 
beyond  Black  creek.  In  the  battle  of  Chippe< 
wa  he  again  led  the  van,  and  in  the  severe  m- 
tie  of  Niagara  for  the  third  time  received  the 
highest  commendation  for  his  gallant  condocL 
In  the  defence  of  Erie  on  Aug.  16  he  stUl  fat' 
ther  distinguished  himsell  In  Hay,  1816,  he 
was  prom<Hed  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  by  bre- 
vet, and  in  1819  appointed  paymaster-general. 
In  1884  he  reoaved  the  brevet  of  briga^v* 
general,  and  in  1849  that  of  mtdor-gen^  to 
meritorious  servicea  in  the  Uexlcan  war. 

TOXICOLOGY.  SeePoiBON. 

TOXODON  (Gr.  nfw,  a  bow,  and  oftw^a 
tooth),  a  name  apfdied  by  Owen  to  a  genas  ol 
extinct  mammals  of  the  order  of  paobydenns, 
with  affinities  to  edentates  and  rodents.  The 
first  species,  named  by  Owen  the  T.  PlatoM, 
was  fonnd  in  a  miocene  clay  in  South  America, 
about  120  m.  N.  W.  from  Montevideo;  it  wu 
established  on  a  cranium  2|  feet  long,  donga- 
ted,  with  a  flattened  ocdput,  small  cerelnal 
cavity,  remarkably  strong  and  widely  ejpaiid- 
ed  zygomatic  arches,  and  transverEC  glenoid 
cavity  ^  the  npper  molars  were  7  in  number  on 
each  Bide,  implanted  with  the  ctmvexity  out- 
ward, the  oppocdte  of  what  ocenra  in  rodents; 
they  were  long,  arched,  iritlumt  roots,  the 
enamel  forming  an  irregular  prianatiio  groored 
tube ;  upper  incisors  4,  the  extwnal  the  largest 
like  those  of  rodents  in  structure,  and  won 
away  in  the  same  chisel  shape ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  were  7  molars  on  a  side,  and  6  incison 
ranged  in  a  semicircle ;  the  name  was  dmvfA 
from  the  curve  of  th^  outer  upper  incison.  It 
was  an  animal  of  large  size,  low  on  the  1^ 
with  the  aqiect  and  habits  of  a  pachjdenD. 
Besembling  the  rodents  in  the  form  of  the  ip- 
(dsors,  it  difiers  from  them  in  their  number,  is 
the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  in  die  transveiM 
glenoid  cavity;  it  shows  an  affinity  to  die 
aqnatie  pachyderms  (like  the  manatee)  in  tto 
flattened  occiput,  smul  brain  cavity,  md  aanl 
paasa^  widely  opened  ahove^  iSBm 
the  nze  of  the  frontal  aSnnaes  and  in  the  inn* 
aora;  its  heavy  form  and  its  molars  bring  ^ 
mind  the  gkantio  fossil  edentates,  from  which 
the  incisors  custinguisb  it ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  animftl  connecting  the  pachyderms  with  tbo 
rodenta.  The  depth  of  the  zygomatic  arches 
indicates  the  great  uze  of  the  temporal  mos- 
oles  acting  on  the  lai^  indsors,  probably  used, 
like  the  canines  of  the  bippopotonus,  in  divid- 
ing and  pulling  ap  the  roots  and  steins  of 
aquatic  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  riven; 
it  was  probably  aquatic  in  its  habits  to  s  cer 
tsdn  extent.  For  a  detailed  acoonnt  of  tte 
genus,  see  "Fossil  Mammals  of  the  Voyage  « 
the  Beagle,"  described  and  fignnd  ^na, 
Owen  (4to.,  London,  1840).  , 

TBAOEBY,  in  architecton,  the  omamentel 
pattern  work  traced  in  die  bead  of  a  Ooth» 
window  by  causing  tiie  mnlUons  to  divei^ 
into  various  £uioifku  shapM,  enriched  with  fob- 
ationa.  The  tracery  d  windows^  as  also  a 
bttttlunenta  w  pan^^  ia  pecfiHiited  fiNrtbs 
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pnrpfue  <rf  admitting  the  ^jfat,  wlwnoe  it  Is 
■om^mes  called  open-work.  When  work  of 
tibis  character  U  appUed  to  ceiling  or  pandlinm 
it  merely  represrats  a  pattern  carred  on  a  Boud 
surface  in  the  natare  of  baaa-relief. 

TRAOHEOTOMY,  a  Burgical  operation  by 
which  the  trachea  or  windpipe  is  opened. 
Tracheotomy  may  be  performed  with  propriety 
in  those  cases  where,  from  disease  of  the  lar- 
ynx, or  upper  portion  of  the  air  passages, 
sQch  as  croap,  acnte  laryngitis,  oedema,  glot- 
tidis,  qninsy,  pressure  from  tumors  or  other 
caases,  and  diphtheria,  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  lungs  is  obatmoted,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  suffocation.  It  may  also  be  proper 
where  some  foreign  body  has  become  so  fixed 
in  the  dr  passages  as  to  completely  obstmct  the 
transmission  of^throagh  the  trachea;  and  it 
has  sometimes  been  tried  with  saccess  to  Udl- 
itate  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation.  The  operation  is  not  free 
iKtm  danger,  and  in  the  first  class  of  cases, 
though  giving  marked  temporary  relief,  it  does 
nothmg  toward  caring  the  disease  itself.  It 
consists  in  first  making  an  incision  in  the 
median  line  of  the  throat,  either  below  or 
above  the  thyroid  gland,  and  dissecting  down 
to  the  trachea,  cautiously  pushing  aside  the 
sterno-h^Foid  muscles  and  vessels  lying  in  the 
vicinity,  till  the  trachea  is  exposed.  When  the 
bleeding  has  ceased,  the  trachea  is  opened  by  a 
vertical  incision,  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more 
of  its  rings  removed ;  throngh  the  opening  thus 
made,  a  silver  eannla  is  Introdaced,  which 
when  obstructed  by  mncos  may  be  removed, 
cleansed,  and  a^tin  inserted.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration  is  removed,  the  canula  may 
be  withdrawn  and  the  orifice  allowed  to  heal ; 
but  if  not,  the  canula  most  be  worn  for  life. 
If  the  operation  is  performed  to  ^d  in  restor- 
ing animation  or  to  remove  a  foreign  body,  no 
canula  need  be  inserted,  and  the  wound  should 
be  closed  so  soon  as  the  object  is  effected. 

TRACHYTE  (Qr.  rpovwt,  rough),  a  rock  of 
volcanic  origin,  named  from  the  roughness  of 
its  surface.  It  consists  chiefly  of  glassy  feld- 
spar, sometimes  associated  with  hornblende, 
and  also  with  an^te.  When  these  minerals 
predominate,  tlie  rock  passes  into  the  Tuieties 
of  trim  called  basalt,  greenstone,  dolerite,  &c 

TRACT  AHD  PimLICATION  SOOSTIEa 
The  practice  of  printing  short  religions  trea* 
lisefl,  essays,  and  .narratives  for  dieap  or  gra- 
toitons  distribution  was  very  early  adopted. 
Indeed,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  printing, 
Wyoliffe  circolatod  his  views  by  means  of  brief 
essays,  which  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  often  transcribed  by  those  who  were  anz- 
iona  to  preserve  them.  Strype  testifies  to  the 
drculation  of  some  of  Tyndale's  tracts  about 
16S0.  In  the  iTth  century  there  were  some 
associations  for  printing  and  promoting  the 
sale  of  religious  works.  In  1701  the  "  Society 
forPromotiiwChrisUanEnowledge"  wasfoond- 
ed,  and  its  o^ects  were  declared  to  be:  **l,to 
promote  and  encourage  the  erecting  of  chan^ 
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schools  in  a3l  parts  of  England  and  Wales ; 
to  dispene  both  at  home  and  abroad  Bibles 
and  tracts  of  r^igion,  and  in  general  to  advance 
tbe  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  by 

promoting  Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home 
and  in  otiier  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  best 
methodsthat  should  offer."  This  society,  whi<^ 
by  its  regolatioDs  was  confined  to  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  promoted  from  the  first 
the  circulation  oflarge  numbers  of  small  books 
and  tracts  among  the  poor  and  vicious.  In 
1742  John  'Wesley  began  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  tracts  and  books  on  a  large  scale, 
and  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  modem 
cheap  prices  sustained  by  large  sales.  In  1788 
he  and  Dr.  Coke  oncanized  the  "  Society  for 
the  Distribution  of  Tracts  amon^  the  Toar.'" 
In  1700  the  ''Society  for  Promoting  Rdigious 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor"  was  organised  at 
London,  and  was  the  first  publishing  society  in 
which  members  of  different  religious  denomi- 
nations were  anited  for  the  promotion  of  the 
circulation  of  rel^ious  books  and  tracts.  In 
1766  societies  were  established  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  for  similar  objects,  and  for  several 
years  circulated  many  religious  publications; 
but  eveDtnally  they  as  well  as  the  X<ondoa 
society  declined  and  became  inefficient  In 
1795  Mts9  Hannah  More  commenced  at  Bath  a 
series  of  small  religious  publications  which  she 
named  "  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,"  of  which 
3.000,000  were  sold  the  first  year.  Among 
them  was  the  widely  popular  story  <rf  "  The 
Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain."  Krs.  Rebecca 
Wilkinson,  of  Clapham,  Snrr^,  also  wrote  and 
published  many  small  books  and  tracts.  The 
philanthropic  society  printed  for  her  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  commencing  with  1793, 
440,250  copies  of  books  and  tracts. — In  1798 
the  "  Religious  Tract  Society,"  or  as  it  is  now 
called  the  "  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society 
of  Scotland,"  was  instituted.  The  Rev.  Jolm 
Campbell  was  its  founder,  and  was  led  to  es- 
tablish it  by  his  observation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge  in  that 
direction,  and  by  some  experiments  he  had 
made  in  issuing  a  few  tracts  for  oironlation  him- 
self. In  1866  this  society  adopted  with  some 
modifications  the  colportiwe  system  of  the 
American  tract  society,  and  has  rince  prose- 
cuted it  with  great  success.  Its  ezpenffiturea 
for  eolportage  and  gratuitous  tract  distribntioB 
in  1861  were  £768  8<.  lOd.  The  amount  of  its 
sales  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. — Tiie 
"Religions  Tract  Society"  of  London  was 
founded  in  Mar,  1799.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  George  Border,  mmistcr  of 
a  congregation  at  Coventry,  who  had  com- 
menced printing  tracts  on  his  own  account  Ib 
1781,  of  a  more  directly  religions  character 
than  those  of  Miss  More.  He  continued  their 
occasional  issue  in  connection  with  some  friends 
for  several  years,  intrusting  the  charge  of  thehr 
pu  blication  to  a  London  bookseller,  who  evento- 
ally  fsiled  and  caused  the  authors  of  the  tracts 
oondderable  low;  Mr.  Bnrder,  beUering  that 
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ft  more  extMu^TO  afime^  and  a  lai^  invest- 
DMBt  were  desirable,  then  convened  a  meeting 
of  ministers  hj  whom  the  society  was  estab- 
lished under  its  present  name.  Among  its 
founders,  beside  Mr.  Border,  were  tlie  Rev. 
Messrs.  Rowland  Bill,  William  Newman,  Mat- 
thew Wilks,  and  Joseph  Ilughes,  for  many 
years  its  seoretary.  Its  entire  receipts  the  first 
year  were  £467  7f.  4d.,  of  which  £208  10«.  8d. 
WAS  from  contributions,  &c.,  and  £268  1 6*.  S<1. 
from  sales.  In  1849  they  had  risen  to  £50,961 
16*.  8d.,  of  which  £4,989  2>.  6^  was  from  con- 
tributions, and  £44f608  16$.  dd.  ftom  sales. 
The  tc^  receipts  of  60  years  from  cobtriba- 
tlons  and  legacies,  np  to  1849,  were  £162,653 
8«.,from  sales  £1,028,215  18*.  1<2.,  making  with 
oUteritems£l,20S,34213«.8<2.  By  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  snm  the  society  had  published  6,148 
different  works  in  110  languages  and  dialects, 
of  which  it  had  issued  over  600,000,000  conies. 
It  now  keeps  in  stock  6,780  different  publica- 
tions suited  fur  circulation  and  distribution, 
of  which  701  are  books  for  adults,  1,268  books 
for  the  yoimg,  2,123  tracts,  and  6  periodicals, 
and  the  remainder  cards,  handbills,  &c. ;  and 
it  issued  in  1661  41,688,921  copies  of  volumes 
and  tracts.  Its  total  receipts  the  same  year 
were  £108,127  16«.  1 W.,  of  which  £14,487  12». 
Bd.  was  from  contrlbutiona  and  legacies,  and 
£88,690  4«.  8<{.  from  sales,  llie  whole  dumber 
<tf  Tolumea  and  tnuste  Issued  from  its  organiza- 
tTon  to  March  81, 1861,  was  912,000,000.  and 
the  whole  number  of  publications  was  7,988, 
In  114  different  languages  and  dialects.  Its 
grants  for  1661  of  books,  tracts,  and  money, 
amounted  to  £18,468  ilt.  8d.  This  society 
owns  no  presses  or  bindery,  the  mannfactnre 
of  its  books  and  tracts  being  contracted  for.  It 
muntains  three  depositories  in  London,  viz. :  a 
wholeeiale  department  at  No.  66  Paternoster 
row,  a  retail  department  at  No.  66  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  a  western  depository  at  No. 
164  Piccadilly,  near  St.  James's  street  Apart 
from  these,  its  publications  are  mostly  circulated 
throng  auxiliary  societies,  which  establish  lo- 
cal depodtories,  colporteurs  and  book  hawkers 
who  traverse  the  country  with  them,  and  the 
book  trade,  many  of  whom  keep  a  supply  of  its 
books.  In  foreign  countries  they  are  sometimes 
kept  by  booksellers,  but  oftener  distributed 
through  missionaries  or  their  assistants.  There 
are  several  other  societies  in  Oreat  Britidn  Cat 


the  drcniation  and  dhtribatioa  of  rdlgtoos 
books  and  tracts,  each  of  the  prindpal  reli|^ons 
denominations  having  one  or  more. — ^In  the 
United  States,  the  diffusion  of  religious  books 
and  tracts  was  early  reganled  as  important,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Christian  knowledge 
society  and  of  some  of  the  other  societies 
above  named  were  sent  from  England  for  dis- 
tribution in  considerable  quantities.  The  first 
religious  publication  society  in  this  conntry  was 
the  "Methodist  Book  Concern,"  originally  es- 
tablished in  PhUadelpbia,  and  which  issued  its 
first  publication  in  1769.  It  was  removed  to 
New  York  in  1604,  and  for  £9  years  had  its 
depository  in  Crosby  street.  In  1 8S2  the  agents 
established  a  bindery,  its  publications  having 
previous  to  that  time  been  manufactured  by 
contract,  and  in  1624  added  a  printing  office. 
In  1838  it  was  removed  to  No.  200  Mulbeny 
street,  and  in  Feb.  1886,  its  premises  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  a  loss  of  $250,000  incurred. 
In  1844  the  division  of  the  Methodist  church 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  book  concern  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  churcli  south,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  eventually  received 
$200,000  of  the  capital  of  the  book  concern 
as  the  share  of  the  church  south.  The  num- 
ber of  distinct  works  it  now  publishes  is  1,967 
bound  Tidumes  and  2,090  tracts.  The  pubUea* 
tions  the  book  cmicern  are  divided  into  8 
classes:  1,  publications  of  the  general  catslogae, 
mostly  bound  volumes,  though  including  some 
pamphlets,  and  including  also  the  denomina- 
tional newspapers  and  periodicals ;  2,  those  of 
the  Methodist  Episoopu  Sunday  school  nnioii, 
which  was  organized  in  1627  and  reorganized 
in  1840,  and  all  the  publications  of  which  are 
printed  and  issned  by  the  book  concern;  and  8, 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  tract  socie^, 
also  issued  through  the  book  concern,  and  vhich. 
have  amounted  annually  for  the  past  6  yean 
to  10,928,660  pag«8.  Both  the  Sunday  school 
union  and  tbe  tract  society  have  periodicals 
devoted  specially  to  Aeir  objects ;  those  oi  the 
former,  8  in  number,  have  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  348,000  copie^  and  that  of  the  latter 
68,000.  The  book  concern  has  a  depository  in 
Cinoinnati,  which  publishes  periodicals  and  a 
few  books;  it  baa  also  depositories  pubUshing 
denominational  journals,  and  keeping  fbll  sup- 
plies ^its  books,  at  Boston,  Pittsburg.  Chica- 
go, St^ioais,  and  San  Franc^co ;  and  the  min- 
■  Tabls  of  Annreui  Tsmt 
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tsters  of  the  denon^atioo  tana  aa  active  and 
energetic  body  of  agents  fw  the  sale  and  circu- 
lation of  its  Journaia  and  tracts. — The  primary 
operationB  of  the  Methodist  book  concern  had 
reference  rather  to  the  publication  of  books 
than  tracta.  There  were  noweTer  other  efforts 
made  for  tract  pablicatioa  in  the  United  States, 
near  tho  time  when  it  was  established.  The 
Rev.  John  Stanford,  who  enugrated  to  New 
York  in  1766,  had  pablished  and  ciroalated 
tracts  in  England,  and  continued  to  do  so  after 
his  arrival  in  America.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah 
Morse,  of  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  in  1803  publish- 
ed editions  of  19  tracts  amounting  to  82,806 
copies,  which  were  mosUr  distribated  in  Maine, 
Kentn^y,  and  Tennessee.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Da- 
vid Ti^tpan,  divinity  professor  in  Harvard 
eollege,  and  Mr.  Enidgn  Lincoln  of  Boston, 
also  published  and  circulated  a  considerable 
number.  In  Sept.  1808,  the  "  Massachnsetta 
Sodety  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge" 
woB  founded  by  Dr.  Morse,  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
others.  In  1816  it  had  printed  8,S24  copies  of 
books  and  30,860  of  tracts.  In  1807  the  Oon- 
necticut  Reli^ous  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
at  New  Haven  by  Dr.  Dwight,  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
and  others,  and  published  a  series  of  36  tracts, 
of  which  it  circulated  about  100,000  copies.  In 
1808  a  '*ReligiouB  Tract  Sooiety"  was  formed 
at  Ifiddlebury,  Vt,  wbioh  issQea  a  number  of 
tracts.  In  1810  the  "Protestant  Episcopal 
Tract  Society"  was  formed  in  New  York,  of 
which  Bishop  Hobart  was  president,  and  which 

f rior  to  1815  published  18  difi^rent  tracts, 
n  1811  the  Evangelical  Trdct  Society"  was 
founded  in  Boston.  The  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety" of  Albany  was  organized  in  1 81 1,  that  of 
New  York  in  1812,  and  those  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Hartford  in  1616.  Between 
1614  and  1824,  8  other  tract  societies  had  been 
established  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Newark, 
Oincinnati,  Washington,  Albany,  and  Boston. 
One  of  these  was  the  "New  England  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,"  afterward  tne  "Amer- 
ican Tract  Society"  at  Boston.  It  originated 
in  Andover,  Mara.,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Porter,  D.D.,  and  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  with 
some  of  the  other  professors  of  the  Andover 
theological  seminary,  were  the  prime  movers 
in  it.  It  was  organized  in  May,  1814,  and 
chartered  by  the  Massaohnsetts  l^^slature  in 
1816.  In  1638  its  name  waa  changed  to 
"American  Tract  Society."  Fnnn  1816  to 
lira  PtraueATioiT  Socnrm.  1881. 


18S6  Hs  deporitory  was  at  Andover.  In  182S 
this  sodety  bad  SOS  auxiliaries,  had  is8ned.l77 
general  tracts  and  19  of  a  series  for  the  youuft 
had  published  in  all  over  800,000  copies,  and 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  an  almanac 
and  a  monthly  journal.  In  the  spring  of  1626 
the  ''American  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
in  New  Yorlc,  and  was  intended  to  unite  the 
local  societies  then  in  existence  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  auxiliaries.  The  Boston  society  be- 
came a  branch  of  it,  the  former  taking  the 
stereotype  plates  and  publications  of  the  lat- 
ter at  cost,  and  famishing  them  with  ita  pub- 
lications at  a  price  not  greater  than  tiw  coat 
of  their  mannoctnre  there.  This  mUon  con- 
tinned  ontil  May,  1869,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissatisfiwtion  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  members  in  New  Eneland  and  else- 
where at  the  hesitation  of  the  American  tract 
society  of  New  York  to  poblish  tracts  or  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  society  at 
Boston  withdrew  and  resumed  its  independent 
position.  From  that  time  to  May,  1861,  it  had 
pnblisbed  204  tracts  and  148  bound  vdumes. 
Of  the  latter  Uiere  had  been  printed  daring 
the  year  288,221  copies,  and  of  the  former 
1,818,900,  beside  its  periodicals,  which  liad 
an  aggregate  monthly  circulation  of  226,000 
copies.  It  employed  daring  that  year  69  col- 
porteurs at  an  expenditure  of  (8,738.66.  Its 
a^rcnate  receipts  for  that  year  were  $76,- 
048.87,  of  which  $49,677.07  was  fiom  sales  of 
publications.  Tlie  American  tract  sodety  at 
New  York  grew  rapidly,  and  has  become  one  U 
the  largest  of  the  national  benevolent  societies 
of  the  country.  From  Apr^  1836,  to  April, 
1861,  its  gross  receipts  were  $6,884,287.87, 
of  which  $4,867,868.68  was  from  sales  of 
books,  tracts,  and  papers,  and  $2,616,868.74 
from  donations  and  legacies.  Its  average  an- 
nual receipts  for  the  last  10  years  have  been 
about  $880,000,  and  during  the  sune  time  it 
has  granted  in  cash  to  missionaries  and  others 
in  foreign  countries  an  average  of  $16,600  per 
annum,  and  in  its  publications  at  home  an  av- 
erage annual  value  of  $46,846.  Since  the  for- 
mation of  the  society  it  has  printed  16,686,688 
volumes  and  219,464,676  tracts,  an  aggregate 
of  6,852,680,698  pages.  The  whole  nnmber  of 
distinct  works  published  by  the  society  from 
its  origin  has  been  812  bound  volumes,  1,390 
tracts,  and  273  cards,  ;  in  all,  1,874.  In 
1843  the  sodety  commenced  its  colportage  sy»> 
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t«m,  vhich  H  hu  nsintained  np  to  the  {veamt 
time.  Tbe  eo^orteur^  as  tbe  termJs  employed 
by  the  Rodety,  is  not  simply  a  book  hawker  or 
peddler,  bnt  an  ittnerant  missionaiy,  who  en- 
ters upon  the  work  of  distribotiDg  its  publica* 
dons  either  by  sale,  partial  sale,  or  gift,  as  rosy 
seem  beat  in  each  case,  from  the  deure  to  do 
good;  his  expenses  are  partially  met  by  tbe 
society,  and  partially  defrayed  by  the  sales  of 
boobs.  The  society  estimate  the  cost  of  main- 
taining  a  colportear  annually  in  the  country  at 
1882.41,  and  in  the  city  at  ^67.66 ;  but  as  hla 
^bors  are  In  many  partioolam  irimilar  to  thow 
of  a  home  nUarionary,  in  the  eBtabltohmwit  of 
rell^oiu  meetings^  Sunday  sohoola,  ftmily  wor- 
ahip,  and  tbe  promodon  of  temperance  and  so- 
da! order,  ei^eoiallj  in  the  newer  states  and 
territories,  the  expense  of  the  enterprise  is  no 
TaUd  objection  to  it  In  1860-'61,  676  colpor- 
tenrs  served  the  society  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  labors  of  one  man  for  282  year^  in  SS 
states,  tbe  Pistrict  of  Colombia,  the  Choctaw 
nation,  Canada  West,  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island.  The  entire  expense  of  the  colportage 
operations  of  tbe  society  for  1860-^61,  inclu- 
uve  of  superintendence,  Ac,  was  $d9,106.0ft. 
The  foUowing  is  a  portion  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  its  colporteurs  for  20  years :  time 
employed,  months,  44,097 ;  noml)erof  volumes 
•old,  7,272,598 ;  volumes  granted,  2,098,469 ; 
pnblie  meetings  addressed  and  prayer  meetings 
held,  301,417;  family  Tiaits,  8,889,807;  fami- 
lies destitute  of  religious  books  exoept  the 
Bible,  741,778 ;  families  destitute  of  the  Bible, 
460,249 ;  families  habitually  neglecting  evan- 
gelical preacliing,  1,124,630. — The  vanous  re- 
Hgions  denominations  have  each  also  tbeir  tract 
or  publication  societies,  and  many  of  them  issue 
a  considerable  nnmber  of  publications.  The  ta- 
ble on  the  two  preceding  pages  gives  the  most 
important  particulars  concerning  some  of  them, 
np  to  tbe  close  of  their  last  flnandal  year. 

TRAOTOKS,Hraluo.  BeePBBKiKS,^au. 

TRAOY.  See  Dbitdtt  DB  Tiuoi. 

TRADE.  Bee  OoHHUoi. 

'TRADE  MARKS,  particular  marks  or  signs 
which  a  trader  aflSzea  to  his  goods  tod  mann- 
foctnred  articles,  to  enable  the  pnblio  to  distiii- 
gnish  them  tnm  other  umilar  goods  or  articles. 
The  lav  in  rdation  to  trade  marks  is  very 
recent  both  in  England  and  tiie  United  States, 
though  a  case  sastaining  its  prindple  oocnra 
as  long  ago  as  the  fi2d  of  Elizabeth  (1680). 
Though  it  does  not  arise  from  nor  depend  upon, 
and  is  not  regulated  by,  statutory  proviuons,  it 
is  like  the  law  of  patents  in  its  general  purpose, 
which  is  to  protect  a  man  in  tbe  enjoyment  of 
all  reasonable  advantages  derivable  from  his 
superior  skill  or  integrity,  and  the  reputation 
he  has  won  thereby;  and  in  administering,  or 
rather  in  making  and  developing  the  law  of 
trade  marka,  conrta  have  adopted  many  of  the 

{>rinciples  and  rules  of  the  law  of  patents.  The 
eading  principles  estabHshel  by  the  decisions 
of  tbe  courts  appear  to  be  as  follows:  1.  Every 
mannflwtnrw,  sod  also  every  merohant  or 


trader  for  whom  tbe  goods  are  mannfitctared 

and  whose  business  It  u  to  sell  them,  may  put 
upon  the  goods  which  he  manufacturea,  or 
which  are  manufactured  for  him  to  aell,  what- 
ever peculiar  mark  or  device  he  chooees,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  so  identifying  the  goods  he 
makes  or  sells,  that  the  public,  or  all  who  pur- 
chase or  use  them,  may  readily  distieguiBh 
them  from  other  goods.  8.  When  such  mark 
is  adopted  and  used,  no  other  person  has  the 
right  to  assume  or  nse  this  mark.  8.  The  is- 
tenti<Mi  of  the  mannfactnrer  or  merebant  in 
using  the  mark,  and  the  effect  d  tbe  mark  it- 
self, must  be,  not  to  express  or  indicate  the 
excellence  of  the  goods,  or  any  ^uliarity  in 
their  quality,  or  give  them  a  certain  namev  tot 
■o  far  as  trade  marks  do  only  thia,  do  one  can 
have  an  exdurive  right  to  or  in  them;  but  the 
intention  and  effect  of  the  mark  must  bete 
indicate  their  origin  and  ownership,  and  con- 
nect them  with  the  manufacturer  or  trader,  as 
it  were  persmally.  4.  A.  violation  of  this 
right  to  a  trade  mark  must  (as  a  consequeDoe 
of  tbe  last  stated  principle)  be,  not  a  mere  ai- 
deavor  to  persnade  the  public  that  the  goods 
of  him  who  uses  it  after  another  are  etpally 
Taluable  with  those  of  him  who  first  appiii^n- 
ated  and  used  this  trade  mark ;  but  it  most  be 
a  false  adi^ttion  of  a  mark,  with  the  intention 
and  effsct  of  persuading  tbe  pnblio  that  the 
goods  are  actually  tbe  goods  of  the  maniBEao- 
turer  or  trader  whose  mark  it  is.  6.  Tbe  rio- 
lation  is  sufficient  in  law,  if  it  does  not  adopt 
and  repeat  precisely  the  original  trade  mane, 
but  only  imitates  this,  with  the  intenti<m  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  original ;  and  it  is 
said  that  this  kind  of  vi<^ation  <tf  the  light  of 
the  proprietor  is  complete  when  the  imitation 
is  so  close  that  a  careful  examination  is  required 
to  enable  a  purdiaser  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  simulated  trade  mark ;  and 
any  thing  is  a  violation  of  the  right  which  bia 
this  effect.  Hence  the  transfer  <tf  tbe  trade 
mark  of  the  ^aintiff  from  a  auperior  article  of 
Us  manufacture  to  an  inferior  aitiele  olao  of 
his  mannfuture,  but  which  bore  nsnanj  a  dtf- 
ferant  mark,  has  been  regarded  as  a  ftand  both 
against  the  pnbUo  and  against  the  manufac- 
turer. 6.  It  is  no  excuse  or  Justification  far 
the  nse  of  another  person's  trade  nurk,  that 
he  who  thus  falsely  uses  it  cconmnnicates 
the  fact  to  his  pirobasers,  who  therefore  are 
not  deceived;  becaase  by  using  falsely  this 
trade  mark,  he  enables  tiiose  who  purchase 
from  him  to  deeeive  those  who  purchase  from 
them,  and  he  may  reasonably  he  supposed  to 
have  intended  this ;  and  the  itijury  to  tiie  ac- 
tual proprietor  of  the  trade  mark  is  the  same. 
7.  The  rule,  and  the  principles  which  govern 
its  application,  appear  to  be  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  iwoperty  held  by  die  owner  tor  the 
use  of  the  public  with  compensation  to  hinu 
and  in  which  there  can  exut  a  peculiar  aod 
personal  right  of  aptir<^riati(m.  Thus,  it  has 
been  held  that  a  public  conv^anee,  aa  a  stage 
ooaoh  or  omnibiu,  magr  have  a  good  vill  at- 
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tecSied  to  it  of  ft  benefloiaiT  natore ;  ftnd  if  it 
be  distingnished  hj  a  peooliar  devioo  or  rign, 
no  one  vill  be  permittod  to  dnnr  this  good 
will  awaj  bj  a  mmdnlent  indtation  of  this  d«- 
^oe  or  sign.  8.  One  whose  exolunre  right  in 
hifl  own  trade  marlc  bas  been  violated,  may 
have  his  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity.  At  kw, 
hj  a  sait  for  dmnages ;  and  they  will  be  meaa- 
nred  hy  the  loss  of  sales  to  the  owner,  and  by 
the  ii^arj  done  to  the  repatatiou  of  his  bnsi- 
nesB  or  his  merchandise.  It  may  not  be  quite 
oertaia  whether  a  jury  may  give  vindictive  or 
punitory  damages,  that  is,  may  swell  their 
damages  beyond  actual  compensation  to  the 
plaindff  by  way  of  panishment  to  the  defend- 
ant It  is  however  clear  that  the  Jory  would 
have  a  wide  reach  in  estimating  the  injury  he 
has  snstained  in  his  bnsineaa.  It  has  been 
held,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prevuling  role, 
that  the  plaintiff  oanuot  recover  damagea  for 
past  sales,  unlras  the  detodimt  intended  to  de- 
ceive, or  at  least  knew  that  he  waa  selling 
good4  which  bore  the  plaintiff's  maAi.  Bat 
whether  the  defendant  was  or  was  not  ignorant 
of  this,  the  plaintiff  may  still  liave  bla  remedy 
in  equity.  This  remedy  oonaists  munty,  if  not 
altogether,  of  an  ii^unotion  against  the  defend- 
ant, which  Shan  prevent  his  making  any  far- 
ther use  of  the  plaintiff's  trade  m«*k.  The 
pluntiff  may  generally  resort  both  to  legal  and 
equitable  remedy ;  and  it  appears  that  where 
the  feet  of  the  violation  of  the  right  is  doubtful, 
equity  will  not  give  relief  by  way  of  im  unc- 
tion, until  this  faet  of  viol^on  has  been  deter- 
mined by  an  action  at  law.  9.  It  is  a  veir 
important  rale,  that  aliens  may  sue  for  a  breaoh 
of  theif  exolosive  right  to  thdr  own  trade 
marks;  and  some  of  tiie  most  imtructire  and 
interesting  aotJons  to  vindicate  this  peculiar 
right  have  been  brought  by  aliens  before  the 
conrta  of  some  of  the  United  States;  as  by 
Taylor,  an  English  manofaoturer,  against  Car- 
penter, a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
fraudulent  use  in  this  country  of  the  ptaintiff^s 
trade  mark  of  "  Foster's  Persian  Thread ;"  by 
Ooats,  another  English  manufacturer,  against 
Holbrook,  about  Ooats's  thread:  and  by  Qillott, 
an  En^^ish  steel  pen  maker,  aAinst  Kettle,  for 
potting  the  mark  appropriated  by  Oillott  to  his 
pen  "No.  808"  to  bis  pen  "Ko.  758,"  which 
was  a  cheaper  pen  <^  infoior  quality. 

TRADE  WINDS,  atmoapherio  onrrenta  mov- 
ing with  great  uniformity  towiid  flie  equator 
to  flU  the  spaoea  1^  by  the  aire  tbat  have  be- 
come heated  and  passed  up  to  the  more  elevat- 
ed portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  belt  of 
the  equatorial  oalms.  These  ourreuta,  moving 
continually  toward  larger  parallels  of  latitude, 
do  not  at  onoe  acquire  tne  increasing  east- 
wardly  movement  of  the  portions  of  the  eartJi's 
surface  revolving  beneath,  and  the  lagging  oo- 
oasioned  by  the  earth  uipping  away  under 
them  produces  a  deviation  from  a  direct  merid- 
ional movement  as  respects  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  an  ^»parant  progress  of  the  cunenta 
toward  the  vest  Thus  the  course  cS  these 


winds  In  tlieir  range  N.  of  the  equator  la  from 
the  N.  £.,  and  S.  of  the  eqnator  from  the  S.  E. ; 
and  the  two  aystems  are  known  nq)e(^Tely  as 
tiie  N.  E.  ma.  S.  E.  trade  winda.  Near  their 
commencement  tiiey  partake  more  of  the  east- 
erly character,  and  as  they  approach  the  equa- 
tor they  move  more  upon  tiie  meridians.  Iney 
disappear  in  the  belt  of  calms,  or  the  "dot 
drums,"  the  limits  of  which  vary  with  the  sea- 
sons, the  N.  border  being  sometimes  in  lat.  4" 
and  sometimes  10°  or  12  N.,  and  the  S.  border 
in  lat.  8°  N.,  and  at  other  times  a  few  degrees 
8.  of  the  line ;  the  aver^  width  of  the  b^ 
is  about  6°.  The  8.  E.  trade  winds,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  northern  bemisphere,  may  thus 
blow  across  the  line ;  and  the  N.  E.  trades  when 
the  sou  is  6.  may  reach  within  4°  of  it.  The 
points  whm  tiieae  winds  originate  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  are  from  25°  to  8S*  from  tiie 
eqnator,  varying  with  the  seasons;  and  thus 
these  winds  in  the  latkndes  included  between 
the  degrees  named  have  the  character  of  peri- 
odical winds.  In  the  sonthem  hemisphere  the 
trade  winds,  when  the  sun  in  ita  8.  declination 
iq)proBches  the  tropic  of  Oapricom,  are  felt  as 
fur  as  lat.  80°  S.,  and  their  N.  limit  is  then 
about  lat.  1°  K.  The  general  width  of  t^e 
belt  of  the  8.  E.  trades  is  about  9°  greater  tban 
that  of  the  N.  E.  trades.  The  trade  winds  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  proximity  of  land  as 
well  as  by  the  change  of  the  seasons.  In  the 
Atlantic  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Africa  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hot  desert  regions  in  the  interior 
is  so  powerful,  that  for  60  to  80  m.  out  to  sea 
the  prenuling  winds  are  from  the  W.,  and  the 
ngAar  trades  are  not  iallen  in  with  until  out- 
skie  of  this  influence.  In  the  Pacific  ocean  the 
steady  S.  E.  trades  do  not  blow  within  aboot 
500  m.  of  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the 
generid  direction  of  the  winda  in  this  space 
being  from  the  8.,  parallel  with  the  coast.  The 
effect  of  the  hot  districts  of  Asia  in  modifying 
the  N.  E.  trades  is  noticed  in  the  article  Mon- 
eoov.  The  numerons  islands  and  shoals  in 
the  Pacific  produce  great  irregularities  in  the 
direction  and  strength  of  these  winds,  which 
where  no  such  dlstorbing  causes  exist  blow 
with  remarkable  constancy  and  steadiness;  and 
it  is  by  the  facilities  they  thus  afford  to  navi- 
^tion  that  th^  have  acquired  the  name  of 
trade  winds.  By  taking  advantage  of  them, 
vessds  may  run  a  regmar  oonrse  often  ftir 
wedEs  togwm-  without  diifting  a  sail,  and  aU 
the  time  eqjoying  delightibl  weather,  which 
everywhere  prevails  under  the  r^alar  trades. 
This  course  may  be  before  them  or  oblwuriy 
across  their  line  in  either  Erection,  where 
tikeir  regularity  is  disturbed  by  local  causes  at 
certain  seasons,  as  in  the  periodical  changes  of 
the  monsoons,  terrific  storms  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  altomating  with  periods  of  oahna 
and  light  variable  breezes.  At  these  times  are 
experienced  the  most  violent  extremes  of  heat, 
rain,  tornadoes  accompanied  by  waterspouts, 
and  the  most  vivid  displays  of  lightning  and 
awful  bnrsts  of  thnnder.   The  region  aboot 
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Uadru  in  India  is  partictdarly  exposed  to  the 
Tiolence  of  these  phencanena,  vhioh  recor  everr 
6  months.  TeBsels  at  these  periods  avoid  the 
ooasts;  and  so  violent  are  the  storms  of  wind, 
tiiat  even  the  fish  from  the  sea  are  often  found 
upon  the  tops  of  the  hooses,  b^ng  blown  off 
from  the  waves  or  carried  up  b7  the  water- 
spouts and  then  blown  inland.  Though  in 
general  the  trade  winds  from  local  causes  lose 
their  marked  characteristics  upon  the  land, 
there  are  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South 
America  vast  plains  at  a  low  elevation,  as  those 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  prevalence  of  at- 
mospheric currents  which  depend  in  their  ori- 
gin and  continuance  upon  general  oauses,  as 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  relative  tem- 
peratures of  different  xoan\  and  aocordingly 
In  tiiese  ref^ons  constant  winds  firom  tiie  H.  are 
eneountered,  which  up  the  Amazon  especiallr 
blow  with  great  force  across  the  contiDent  as 
fiur  as  the  hmj  country  at  the  base  of  the  Andes. 
A  strong  wind  from  the  £.  also  blows  continu- 
ously over  the  W.  portion  <rf  the  desert  oi 
Sahara,  which  is  known  as  the  tak^l;  and  in 
the  E.  parfwinds  prevail  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, but  are  more  like  the  trade  winds  from 
their  diminished  force  and  somewhat  fluctn< 
ating  character.— The  trade  winds  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  they  were  first  ob- 
served by  Columbus  in  bis  first  voyage  to 
America.  He  fell  in  with  them  soon  after 
leaving  the  Canary  islands;  and  bis  vessels  in 
the  favorable  breeze,  which  changed  not  from 
day  to  day,  were  wafted  nq>idly  acroaa,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  his  s^ors,  who  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  making  their  way  back  against  winds 
thus  blowing  cdways  in  the  same  direction.  It 
was  at  last  by  taMng  a  course  through  more 
northern  latitudes,  that  Colarabua,  who  had 
probably  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  trade 
winds  in  hia  previous  ezcutsions  to  the  Canary ' 
islands,  succeeded  in  avoiding  them  on  his  re- 
turn voyage.  Tbe  early  navigators  in  the  ac- 
counts of  their  voyages  dwelt  with  mnch  in- 
terest upon  the  delightfVil  atmosphere  of  the 
region  of  these  winds,-  and  were  reminded  by 
the  balmy  air  and  unclouded  skies  of  the  most 
perfect  days  of  the  fine  climate  of  Andalusia. — 
The  true  explanation  of  the  trade  whids  was 
first  proposed  by  George  Hadley  in  the  "Fhil- 
OBophioal  Transaotions"  for  1786.  Galileo  had 
previously  aseodated  their  mov^ent  witiii  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  but  did  not  urrive  at  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  phenomenon,  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  equatorial 
belt,  tbe  rwion  of  calms  there  existing,  and  the 
vibration  of  the  range  of  the  winds  K.  and  8. 
with  the  change  of  the  seasons.  Hadley  ex- 
plained the  effect  of  the  winds  in  their  progress 
toward  the  e(|uator  not  immediately  acquiring 
the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  sorface  of  the 
earth,  due  to  its  increasing  diameter,  Mid  thus 
in  fbct  falling  behind  wiUi  an  apparent  easterly 
movement ;  and  0«pt.  EuU  Hall,  in  his  "  Frag- 
ments of  voyages  and  Travels,"  waa  the  fint 


to  show  that  on  thu  prindple  tbe  winds  when 
near  the  equator,  and  passing  over  diurnal  dr> 
dee  of  voT^ovly  inoreadog  radii,  should  ao- 
qnire  the  rotatory  movement  of  tbe  sarftee  ud 
appear  only  as  meridional  winds,  whidi  is  the 
case  in  the  latter  portions  d  their  course. — U 
is  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  subseqnatt 
destination  of  the  vast  bodies  of  air  that  omi- 
tinually  collect  from  the  N.  and  the  8.  in  the 
equatorial  belt,  and  are  carried  upward  as  thdr 
density  diminishes  through  the  beat  they  ab- 
sorb. That  they  must  be  returned  in  some 
manner  to  the  localities  whence  they  came,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  never  ceasing  currents, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  evidences  of  a  counter 
movement  in  the  upper  regions  of  tbe  atmos- 
phere are  occauonaJly  observed  when  clouds 
iq>pear  in  the  usually  clear  sky  of  tiie  trade 
winds,  their  motion  bang  contrary  to  that  of 
the  winds  at  the  snnboe.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
served that  upon  the  highest  portions  of  the 
Canary  islands,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
trade  winds,  the  wind  blows  continually  from 
the  W.  and  with  considerable  force.  Eum- 
Iroldt  noticed  the  same  phenomenon  at  tbe  top 
of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  strong  8.  W.  wind 
there  blowing  while  the  N.  £.  trades  prevailed 
over  all  other  portions  of  the  island.  But  tlie 
most  remarkable  incident  bearing  upon  this 
question  was  the  precipitation  in  1812  upon 
the  island  of  Barbados  of  volcanic  ashes  car^ 
ried  through  tbe  air  from  tbe  volcano  of  St. 
Vincent,  then  in  ernption,  about  80  m.  to  tite 
W.  These  matters,  it  Is  evident,  most  have 
been  thrown  np  irom  the  crater  above  the 
level  of  the  trade  winds  into  a  onrrent  moving 
in  the  oppomte  direction,  by  which  they  were 
wafted  beyond  Barbados  to  the  E.,  and  then 
descending  were  brought  back  by  the  trade 
winds  to  this  island.  Mr.  Usury,  in  his 
"  Physical  Get^sphy  of  the  Sea,"  advanoea  a 
theory  that  the  airs  brought  from  the  8.  cross 
those  from  the  N.  as  they  ascend  in  the  equato- 
rial t>elt,  tbe  two  sets  by  some  unknown  influ- 
ence keeping  distinct  from,  though  intermin- 
gling and  passing  through  each  othet*,  and  each 
upper  current  again  descends  to  the  surface  on 
reaching  the  trepic  of  Cancer  or  of  Capricorn, 
passing  through  an  upper  current  moving  in  an 
opposite  direction,  which  on  descending  be- 
comes tiie  trade  wind  moving  toward  tbe  equa> 
tor.  He  imagines  that  beyond  the  tropica  the 
general  movement  of  tbe  sniftce  winds  is  to- 
ward the  poles,  where,  all  meeting  as  upon  the 
equator,  an  upward  and  rotatory  movement 
tuECB  place  in  which  tbe  currents  again  pass 
through  each  other  and  return  to  Uie  tropica  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  as  an  upper  cur- 
rent.— ^The  trade  wind  belt  is  bounded  toward 
the  poles  by  a  region  in  whidi  the  winda  are 
variable,  those  from  t^e  W.  generally  prevailing. 
In  tbe  northern  hemisphere  they  are  not  so  rcg- 
ulftf  as  in  tbe  souUiern.  It  is  in  this  region  that 
the  Atlantic  is  crossed  by  vessels  pasiUBg  be- 
tween New  York  and  laverpool;  and  it  is 
Botioed  of  tbe  pasaagee  made  by  the  packets 
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for  a  period  of  6  years,  that  the  aTerage  length 
from  New  York  was  23  days,  and  from  Liver- 
pool 88  days. 

TRAFALGAR.   See  Oapb  Tbapalg&r. 

TRAFAXGAR,  Battlb  of.  See  Nbuos, 
-Horatio. 

TRAGAOANTH.   See  Gmi,  vol.  vUi.  p.  568. 

TRAGEDY.   See  Dbaha. 

TRAGOPAN,  a  name  given  by  Cnvier  to  the 
birds  of  the  pheasant  family  comprised  in  the 
genns  eeriornis  (Swains.).  The  bill  resembles 
that  of  the  common  fowl ;  the  winga  are  ample 
and  very  conoave,  with  the  4th  to  the  7th  quills 
the  longest ;  tail  rounded,  and  its  coverts  am- 
ple; tarsi  stout. and  armed  with  a  small  spur, 
anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  membrane, 
and  the  claws  long  and  curved.  There  are  8 
or  4  spedes,  inhabitants  of  the  gloomy  and 
thick  pine  forests  of  tlie  high  mountains  of 
oeotau  Asia;  they  are  solitfu?  and  abj,  and 
disooverable  only  by  their  shrill  whistle;  the 
plumage  is  very  brilliant,  being  red,  varied  with 
uaok,  olae,  and  golden,  and  mth  white  eye-like 
spots.  The  best  known  species  is  the  horned 
pheasant  (G,  tatyra,  Swuns.),  of  the  size  of  a 
urge  domestio  fowl ;  the  males  have  the  sides 
of  the  head  naked,  and  in  the  spring  behind 
each  eye  a  long  horn  of  a  reddish  and  bluish 
color  directed  obliquely  backward,  and  nnder 
the  throat  long,  naked,  bluish,  expansile  wat- 
tles ;  the  feathers  are  lengthened  and  disunited 
on  the  crown,  purplish  black,  becoming  crim- 
son on  the  occiput ;  back  of  neck  and  bare  skin 
in  front  Burronnded  by  deep  black ;  wings  and 
back  brown  with  an  eyed  white  spot  at  the 
end  of  each  feather ;  rest  of  plumage  deep  red 
with  small  spots  of  white;  the  nmale  and 

Jonng  are  brownish,  and  have  neither  tiie 
oros  nor  Uie  wattles;  the  males  do  not  attain 
the  ftall  beauty  of  their  plumage  lall  the  8d 
year.  The  food  consists  of  grains,  roots,  in- 
sects, and  larvffl.  This  is  probably  the  trago- 
pan  mentaoned  by  Pliny.  The  golden-breasted 
and  the  black-headed  tragopans,  of  the  same 
size  and  similar  habits,  are  sufficiently  diarao- 
terhed  by  their  names,  the  plumage  being  in 
other  resets  not  very  unlike. 

TRAGUS,  HiBBoiTTMus,  the  Latin  name  of  a 
German  botanist,  whose  real  name  was  Bock, 
bom  in  Heydesbach  in  1498,  died  in  Hombach 
in  1653.  He  received  a  classical  education,  and 
became  brad  a  school  in  Deoz  Fonts,  and 
flDperintendent  of  the  ducal  garden.  Having 
embraoed  Uie  reformed  relinon,  he  beoame 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Hornbaoh,  and  afterward 
was  phyddan  of  the  count  of  Nassau  in  Saar- 
brfloK.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bot- 
any, and  in  IG51  published  2f^ew»  KrAuterhuch 
rom  Uatenchude,  Wirhtng  ujtd  Ndhmen  der 
Krduter,  to  im2)eut$6htandwaehsen  (fol.,  Stra»- 
boni^>.  This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  rood- 
em  times  toward  the  olassiflcation  of  plants. 

TRAJAN  (Mabovb  Vlpius  Tbajasttb),  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  bom,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, in  Italica,  the  modem  Alcala  del  Rio  on 
the  Qoadalqaivir,  not  &r  from  Seville,  Spidn, 


Sept.  18,  A.  D.  63,  died  in  Selinus  (afterward 
called  Tn^anopolis),  Oilicia,  in  Aug.  117.  He 
was  the  so  1  of  Tr^anus,  an  officer  in  the  im- 
perial service,  and  early  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  He  served  as  a  military  tribnne 
in  the  wars  of  the  East,  probably  directly  nn- 
der  his  &ther,  before  86  was  made  prsetor,  and 
in  91  became  consul  along  with  M.  AoiUns 
Olabro.  After  discharging  the  functions  of 
this  office  he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  ordered 
by  Domitian  to  go  to  Germany  and  command 
the  troops  on  the  lower  Rhine,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  his  department  being  at  Cologne.  Al- 
though little  is  known  of  his  early  history,  he 
mnat  have  become  distingoished  and  popular, 
for  when  at  the  close  of  07  Nerva  adopted  him 
and  chose  him  as  his  successor,  the  selection 
met  with  general  acquiescence  both  among  the 
people  and  the  soldiers,  although  none  of  the 

Erevions  enuierors  had  been  bom  ont  of  It^y. 
[is  title  after  his  elention  to  the  imperial 
dignity  was  bnperator  Oassar  Nerre  Tr^anns 
Augustus.  In  Jan.  98,  Nerva  died,  and  Tra* 
Jan,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Cologne,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne ;  but  for  many  months  he 
did  not  go  to  Rome,  being  engaged  in  settling 
the  commotions  which  had  disturbed  the  se- 
curity of  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  Be  entered  Rome  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  and  soon  proved  by  his 
conduct  that  the  hopes  raised  at  his  assumption 
of  the  purple  were  destined  to  be  fhlfilled.  He 
received  the  title  of'Pater  Patrits,  and  was  also 
honored  with  the  new  designation  of  Optimns. 
He  bestowed  a  gift  of  money  on  the  soldiers 
and  also  on  the  Roman  citizens ;  made  provi- 
rion  Ibr  supporting  the  <diildren  of  the  poor: 
^ctnalled  Rome  by  allowing  the  entrance  <a 
grain  free  of  duty ;  issued  edicts  ag^nst  In- 
fMmers;  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  pnetorian 
troops :  and  appointed  men  of  high  character 
to  public  offices.  In  100  the  yoanger  Pliny, 
who  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  the 
monarch,  pronounced  his  panegyric  upon  him. 
In  101  Tr^an  left  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
oarrying  on  a  war  against  Decebalus,  kin^  of 
the  Daoians,  who  had  obliged  Domitian  in  a 
previous  struggle  to  buy  peace  by  making  an 
annual  payment  of  money.  Tnyan  crossed  the 
Danube,  defeated  the  Dacian  monarch,  took 
many  of  his  strong  posts  and  his  capital  Barml- 
s^thnsa,  and,  having  oompelled  him  to  sue 
for  peace,  returned  to  Rome  in  triamph  with 
tlie  title  of  Dadcas.  In  104  Decebalus  broke 
his  treaty,  refbsed  to  c<nnp1y  with  the  emper- 
or's demand  that  he  should  surrender  himseU^ 
and-  when  Tr^an  marched  against  him  first  at- 
tempted to  save  himself  by  sending  two  men 
to  poison  his  enemy  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  deserters.  The  conquest  of  Dacia 
was  now  determined  upon,  and  an  immense 
bridge  was  built  across  the  Danube,  over  which 
the  Roman  army  passed  into  that  oonntry. 
This  bridge  was  the  largest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  built  by  the  ancients,  and,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Dion  CassinB,  consisted  of  20 
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piere,  160  feet  Mffh,  ^  ft«t  vide,  ItO  ftet 
apart,  and  united  by  vooden  ardies,  and  was 
probidilr  In  the  ndghborhood  of  the  modem 
town  of  Tcheraetz  in  Wallaehia.  Tr^an  was 
nioeesiful  in  this  campaign  in  spite  of  the 
nomeroas  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  a  oonn- 
trj  unknown,  inimical,  and  having  no  roada. 
Decebalos  was  defeated  at  all  p<Hnts,  and  in 
despur  killed  himself;  Dacia  was  rednced 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  and 
fortified  posts  were  bailt  and  oolonista  set- 
tied  in  it.  When  the  emperor  returned  to 
Rome,  he  exhibited  to  the  people  games  which 
lasted  128  days,  and  in  which  11,000  animals 
were  killed  and  10,000  (Radiators  fonght  In 
106  be  went  on  a  campwgn  against  uie  Par- 
tblana  and  Armenians,  and  was  en^ged  during 
th«  fidlowing  yean  in  nnmerona  military  expe- 
dttions,  the  historr  of  whteb  is  almost  idtogether 
lost.  In  the  year  112  oocnrred  his  0th  and  last 
oonsolship.  In  the  spring  of  116  he  marched 
agtioat  the  Parthians,  haTing  previoosly  re* 
oeired  the  snbmisiion  of  Armenia  and  the 
princes  of  the  neighboring  coantriee.  He  cross- 
ed the  Tigris  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  snbdaed  the 
country  beyond  that  river,  and  returned  to  An- 
tioch  die  same  year ;  and  while  there  a  great 
earthquake  occurred  from  which  Trajan  barely 
escaped  with  hu  life.  In  the  following  year 
he  again  marched  to  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 
down  that  stream  to  the  Persian  gulf,  hot  was 
recalled  by  a  general  uprising  in  Uie  prov- 
tnoes  which  he  had  reduced.  Arri^g  at  Ote- 
riphoQ,  lie  gave  the  Parthians  a  king  whonei 
that  turbulent  people  quickly  expelled.  After 
the  si^  of  Atra  in  Mesopotamia,  he  fell  dck, 
and,  leaving  his  saooeasor  Hadrian  in  command 
tn  Syria,  started  fm*  Italy,  but  died  on  the  way. 
His  ashes  were  oarried  to  Rome  in  a  golden 
urn,  and  placed  under  the  column  beving  his 
name,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in 
honor  of  his  Daeian  victories. — Our  knowledge 
of  the  events  of  Trqjan^s  reign  is  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  we  know  that  for  many 
generations  afterward  it  was  looked  upon  as 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  imperial  annals.  The 
Roman  arms  were  oarried  further  than  ever 
before  or  after,  and  rardy  suffered  defeat 
Bedde  the  conquests  in  Dada  and  bey(md  the 
Enphrates,  Arabia  Petroa  was  made  suliject  to 
Hho  ampire  by  A.  Oomelins  Pal  ma,  the  gover- 
nor of  Syria.  Nor  were  his  works  for  the  in- 
ternal improremoit  of  his  dominions  less  im- 
portant He  constructed  an  artificial  harbor 
at  Oentom  Oell»  (now  Oivita  Veechia),  built 
the  port  of  Anoona,  made  several  great  roads 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  one  of  which 
was  across  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  erected 
magnifioent  bridges.  He  foanded  several  li- 
braries in  Rome,  one  of  which,  called  Ulpia 
Biblu>th€eet,  was  very  celebrated ;  built  a  thea- 
tre la  the  Oampus  Martius,  and  also  the  Forum 
Tn^anum,  his  great  work,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  column  of  Tn^an,  erected  in 
It  has  been  alleged  that  his  private 
character  was  disfigured  by  inten^ieraniee  and 


Hoendonsnesi.  Hai^  writers  doubt  the  mag- 
idtade  ot  the  peneoution  of  the  ChriaUaas 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  wee  donng  his 
reign.  Hia  crare^ondenoa  with  the  yotmgw 
Pliny,  governor  of  Btthynla  and  Pontua,  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  tiie  members  oi  that 
sect  displays  in  his  character  an  unusnal  con- 
sideration for  justice  and  humanity.  In  his  re- 
ply to  Pliny  he  says :  "  Yon  have  adopted  tlw 
rightcourse,  my  friend,  with  regard  totheOhris- 
tians ;  for  no  universal  rule,  to  be  api^ied  in  all 
cases,  can  be  fixed  in  this  matter.  They  should 
not  be  searched  for;  but  when  acooaed  and 
oonricted,  they  shoold  be  punished ;  yet  if  any 
one  denies  that  he  has  been  a  Christian,  and 
proves  it  by  action,  namely,  by  wmhipping 
our  gods,  he  is  to  be  pardoned  upon  bis  rMMM^ 
ano^  even  thoo^  suroioion  may  still  claam 
to  him  from  bis  anteoedents.  But  ancmyiDOiii 
acousationa  must  not  be  admitted  in  any  oiiiD> 
Inal  process;  it  sets  a  bad  example  and  ia  con- 
trary to  our  age."  The  conquests  of  Tn^jaa 
were  abandoned  by  his  Bucceasor  Uadiutt, 
who  restored  the  empire  to  its  former  limits; 
but  his  memory  was  long  cherished  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  200  years  later  the  senators  were  io 
the  habit  of  saluUng  the  emperor  with  the  ais 
clamation:  "Be  h^pier  than  Augnstus  and 
better  than  Trajan."  The  best  modern  anthori- 
ties  for  the  history  of  his  reign  are  bis  life  in 
Tillemont's  SiOotre  (2m  eviperewiy  and  B. 
Francke's  essay  Zur  QetehiehU  Trajatu  v»i 
uiner  Zntgmmm  (1887). 

TRALLj  Rdbsiu.  Tbacbbb,  ]LD.,  an  Aner- 
ican  physician,  bom  in  Venum,  Tidland  oo., 
Conn.,  Ang.  S,  1612,  His  pvents  removed  te 
western  New  York  in  his  c^dbood,  and  lie 
was  destined  for  the  life  of  a  farmer ;  but  ill 
health  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
for  some  tjme  be  practised  the  profession  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  standard 
medical  writers.  In  1840  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Uie 
theories  and  pracdoe  of  the  homceopathista, 
the  hydropathists,  the  disciples  of  Sylvester 
Graham,  &c.,  be  came  to  tbe  conclusion  thtf 
the  use  of  drugs  for  medicinal  pnrposes  was  in- 
jurious under  all  circumstaooea,  and  oontraiy 
to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  ttiat  water,  air, 
temptfatare,  lig^t,  ezerdaa,  rest  sleep,  food, 
and  passtimal  infiuonoes  were  Oie  oi^  tme 
remedies  for  disease.  He  gave  cooBidwable 
prominence  to  water  as  a  reme^al  agent,  but 
excluded  all  drugs  from  his  practice.  In  1848 
he  opened  a  water-cure  establishment  in  New 
York,  over  which  be  still  presides ;  and  in  1668 
be  estaUisbed  in  connection  with  it  a  medical 
school  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  which  was  chtf- 
tered  in  1867,  under  the  name  of  the  "New 
York  Hygeio-Tfaerapeutic  CJollege."  This  insti- 
tation  is  authorixed  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  has  since  its  organization  given  diplomas 
to  about  200  graduates,  \  of  them  females. 
Dr.  Trail  is  the  professor  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  tbis  college.  Fran  1846  to  1848  he 
waa  editor  of  the  "  Kav  Ytak  Orgu,**  a  veek- 
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\j  t«mp©ranoe  journal,  and  of  the  "Hydro- 
^hio  Review,"  a  qaarterly  magazine.  He  has 
tiao  edited  since  1845  the  '*  Water-Oore  Jour- 
nal,'* and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  "life 
Illustrated,"  a  weekly  newspaper ;  Smith's 
"Fruits  and  Farinacea;"  HardeU's  "Hydro- 

Sathy  for  the  People;"  and  Smee's  ^*Acoi- 
ents  and  Emergencies."  His  own  works 
are :  "  Prize  Essay  on  Temperaaoe '*  Hy- 
dropathio  Eooyclopadia"  C^ew  York,  1863) ; 
«  Hydropathic  Cook  Book^  (1854);  "Uterine 
Dlseues  and  IM^aoemente"  (1856);  **Home 
Treatment  for  Bexnal  Abnses;"  "The  Alco- 
holio  Oontrorersy ;"  "The  Oomplete  Gymna- 
rinm"  (186Y);  "Prize  Essay  on  Tobacco;" 
"Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Ltings;"  "Pa- 
thology of  the  Reprodaotive  Organs;"  "Dtp- 
theria;"  "  The  Boientifie  Ba^  of  Vegeta- 
rianism;"  "Water  Onre  for  the  Million;" 
"Nervous  Debility;"  "Leotare  on  Drag  Medi- 
dnes;"  "Lectnres  on  Diseases  of  Females;" 
and  "Principles  of  Hygeio-Therapy."  He 
has  nearly  ready  fbr  the  press  a  la^  work 
entitled  "  Principles  of  Hygienio  Uedioation." 
TRAM  ROAD.  See  Railboai). 
TRANCE.  See  Oatalbpst. 
TBANQ0EBAB,  a  town  and  district  of 
British  Inua,  in  the  province  of  Toqjore  and 
Madras  prendenoy,  on  an  island  formed  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Oavery,  147  m.  8.  tnm 
Madras ;  area  of  the  district,  15  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  16 14, 33,426,  riaoe  which  it  has  consida-ably 
increased.  There  are  two  Lntheran  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  ohapel,  and  several  schools. 
Tranqnebar  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton 
cloth,  oil,  soap,  &c  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Danes,  but  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1846. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  (Lat  transaendo,  to 
go  beyond),  in  metaphysics,  a  term  applied  in 
general  to  ideas  and  doctrines  that  are  not 
flOKested  or  limited  by  experience.  In  the 
wholaatic  philosophy,  tratmmdena  and  trau' 
teendmtaU$  desigiuitea  any  thiiw  tiiat  was  not 
praiieam«ntaii$^  that  is,  any  thing  that  rose 
above,  was  not  comprehended  in,  and  ooold 
not  be  defined  by,  either  of  the  ten  nmma 
genera  or  categories  of  Aristotle.  Thus,  being 
was  transcendental,  and  only  some  oategorj 
of  being  was  prsdioamentaL  Tha  fonr  loho- 
lastio  tranacendentals  were  «n«,  unum,  v«rufl>, 
and  honum  (being,  unity,  tmth,  «id  gooduess), 
to  which  Bome  added  aliquid  and  re$,  which 
however  scarcely  differed  in  meaning  from  me. 
Kant  gave  new  and  distinct  sigDifioaUoos  to 
tra7%aeendsru  and  trantcend«ntali$.  The  former 
designated  what  is  wh<^ly  beyond  experience, 
is  conceivable  neither  a  j>ri«?rt  nor  a  poiteriori, 
and  thus  lies  beyond  every  category  of  thought. 
The  lattw  designated  a  priori  oonoeptions  and 
Judgments,  wmch  are  necessary  and  universal, 
and  which  transoend  tiie  sphere,  while  afford- 
ing the  conditions,  cf  the  oontiiwent  knowl- 
edge famished  by  experience.  Thus  by  the 
transcendental,  formal,  or  critical  philosophy 
of  Kant  is  meant  his  system  of  the  prindplM 
of  tbe  pnre  reason,  which  oocnides  itself  not 


with  the  objects  or  matter  of  knowledge,  but 
with  the  subjective  ideas  or  forms,  as  time^ 
space,  substance,  and  causality,  through  whitdi 
oqfeots  are  represented  to  us  as  phenomena. 
Objects  in  themselves  {Dinge  an  tieh)  he  deem- 
ed transcendent. — In  matbematlcs,  transcen- 
dentcU  quantities  are  those  which  cannot  be 
expressed  by  a  finite  number  of  algebraio 
twms,  but  are  represented  by.  means  either  of 
logarithms,  or  vwiable  exponents,  or  8«ne  of 
the  trig(Mimu6trical  ftinctions.  Transcendental 
oorves,  aa  the  logaritlmUo  q)irQl,  are  tiioae 
whose  et^oation  is  tnauomdental,  i.  a,  expresa* 
es  a  relation  between  transcendental  quantities. 

TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD,  tiie  transfer^ 
ring  of  blood  fi^sAi,  or  by  an  interv^  of  time  so 
short  as  to  forbid  its  cooling  or  coagulation, 
from  the  system  of  one  brute  or  human  being 
to  that  of  another,  or  from  the  vessels  of  tnntea 
to  tiiose  of  the  human  subject.  The  rise  or  re- 
vival of  this  operation  in  the  17th  century 
seems  to  have  1>een  instigated  by  curiosity,  or 
a  diqKwitiou  to  Inqnire  into  the  powers  of  the 
animal  economy.  At  this  period,  Mr.  T.  Clarke, 
In  England  (1667),  first  performed  transfusion 
upon  dogs,  bot  unsuccessfully  ("  Philosophical 
IVansactiona,'*  No.  85) ;  Lower  in  1665  mcoeed- 
ed  in  case  <tfthe  same  animals ;  and  with  these 
and  other  ereatnres,  as  i^geons,  and  even  in 
transfer  of  the  blood  of  sheep  to  dogs,  the  ex- 
periment was  many  times  repeated  without  ap- 

girent  ii^n^,  wittdn  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
ut  while  Prance  and  England  have  contented 
the  honor  of  originating  the  practice  at  the  pe- 
riod named,  Libavius  had  in  1616  distinctly 
described  the  operation  in  case  of  the  human 
snbject,  uid  had  indicated  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing vitality,  which  had  been  sought  fi>om 
it  at  a  later  period ;  and  even  a  passage  in  Ovid 
has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  process  of 
truisfhsion.  The  experiments  of  Lower  and 
others  referred  to  seem  to  have  revived  the 
most  chimerical  anticipations  of  poadble  benefit 
fh>m  the  practioe.  The  first  trial  m  man  was 
by  Denys  Mid  Emmerez,  In  Paris,  in  1660. 
Inough  the  aooounts  are  somewhat  oonflicting^ 
ft  appears  that  this  experiment  was  in  transflw- 
Ing  several  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into 
tile  veins  of  a  demented  youth ;  and  altbough 
it  was  asserted  that  the  intelligence  of  the  snb- 
jeot  improved  after  the  operation,  yet  soon 
after  a  second  transfusion,  woich  was  publio,  as 
the  first  had  been,  he  died  in  a  lethargic  con- 
dition. The  next  year  Lower  and  King  trans- 
ferred about  10  ounces  of  tiie  blood  of  a  sheep 
into  the  veins  of  a  literary  man,  Arthur  Coyn, 
who  in  ordinary  health  offered  himBelf  f6r  the 
experiment;  no  ill  conseqaenoes  ensued  at  this 
time;  bat  uion^  on  a  seoond  transfnnon  in 
this  case  the  results  were  less  &vorable,  the 
royal  society  still  recommended  perieveranoe 
in  these  attempts.  In  1668  Bi^a  and  Msnfredi 
performed  a  like  operation  in  Italy.  Other 
nn&vorable  acddents  IKnn  theprooess  occurred 
about  this  time,  Denys  and  l^meroz  having 
tranaferred  tiie  Uood  of  a  calf  into  the  veins  of 
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a  youth  of  distinotioD,  Baron  Bond,  of  Swe^sa 
then  in  Paris,  who  had  intestinal  disease,  and 
died  of  inflammation  excited  in  the  parts  after 
the  seoond  operation,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
interfered  and  proscribed  the  practice;  and 
upon  the  death  of  two  persons  m  Rome  from 
the  like  treatment,  the  pope  also  issued  a  pro- 
hibitory edict.  From  this  time  the  practice  fell 
into  disnse,  save  as  a  matter  of  experiment  in 
case  of  the  I.iwer  animals.  In  178S  Dr.  Har- 
wood,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oambridge, 
strove  to  revive  the  Inqairy ;  he  bled  a  dog  un- 
til it  apparently  expired  in  oonvnldoiu,  wheI^ 
npon  repleniahlng  the  animiU's  refns  with  Uooct 
m>m  a  she^,  it  revived,  and  being  released 
went  home  with  no  apparent  imnry.  To  Dr. 
Blondell,  however,  and  probably  about  the 
year  18iW),  is  due  the  credit  of  first  giving  to 
thn  process  its  true  and  only  useful  application. 
Among  his  stiiking  experiments  were  those  of 
reviving  with  the  blood  of  a  dog  another  that 
had  been  apparently  dead  for  0  minutes ;  and 
nourishing  a  dog  8  weeks  without  food,  by  mere 
transfer  in  that  interval,  into  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  of  84  oz.  of  blood  from  other  dog3.  But 
Pr6vo8t  and  Dumas,  reasoning  from  the  many 
differences  of  blood  of  different  animals,  not 
only  known  bat  nnknowable  also,  had  infarred 
that  tranafhftion  between  ^fibrent  spedes  conM 
never  be  really  harmless ;  and  in  their  experi- 
menta,  they  found  that  this  especially  was  true 
when  the  corpuscles,  though  of  the  same  form, 
were  of  quite  unlike  size;  but  still  more  so 
when  blood  with  circular  corpuscles  was  intro- 
duced into  animals  In  which  these  bodies  have 
ihe  oval  form ;  so  that,  if  the  blood  of  qnadru- 
peds  be  introduced  into  the  veins  of  birds,  the 
latter  speedily  die  as  if  poisoned,  and  with  vio- 
lent distress  of  the  nervous  system.  These  re- 
snlts  Blundell  reaffirmed ;  and  the  application 
which  he  made  of  the  practice  was,  as  a  means 
of  recovery,  by  transfusion  of  human  blood,  in 
persons  threatened  with  imminent  de^  fro  in 
exceasive  haemorrhages,  as  under  snrgioal  opera- 
dona,  or  in  some  of  the  accidents  of  partnnUon ; 
and  hi  tiiose  oases  in  which,  even  if  death  did 
not  threaten  at  once  to  result,  the  extreme  losa 
uid  prostration  must  in  the  judgment  of  the 

Sractitioner  be  fallowed  only  by  more  lingering 
issolution  of  days  or  weeks,  with  the  inciden- 
tal debility,  dyspepsia,  diarrhcea,  and  nervous 
maladies.  His  instruments  for  the  purpose  were 
an  impellor  (syringe  with  needfia  tubes)  and 
gravitator ;  tliey  have  since  been  improved  by 
Weiss,  Laundy,  and  others. — The  Instruments 
when  used  should  be  perfectly  clean,  air>tight, 
and  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  bIrK)d. 
Opening  a  vein  of  the  patient's  arm  just  saf- 
floiently  to  admit  the  wnall  end  of  one  tabe, 
and  fixing  the  opening  by  a  probe,  blood  must 
be  drawn  throagn  a  free  opening  in  the  vein  of 
some  healthy  person,  and,  as  it  flows  into  the 
appropriate  basin,  ia  to  he  slowly  socked  np, 
and  without  any  admixture  of  air,  by  the  i^r- 
mge  through  the  other  tube.  The  syringe  and 
ti^es  being  entirdy  filled  nnti*  blood  flows 


clear  from  di  from  the  end  of  the  tnbe  to  be 
introduced,  this  is  inserted  into  the  patient's 
vein,  and  a  steady  and  slow  injection  perform- 
ed, the  greatest  care  being  required  that  neitiier 
air  nor  clots  shall  be  thrown  in,  and  that  the 
charge  diall  not  be  so  sudden  as  to  occasion 
shock  or  congestion  or  to  overpower  the  heart, 
the  action  of  which  is  necessarily  enfeebled. 
Hence,  if  headaclie,  flushing  of  the  face,  faint- 
ing, or  other  unpleasant  symptoms  occur,  after 
the  ityeotion  of  2  or  8  oz.,  the  operation  uionld 
be  Bospended  for  a  feir  moments ;  oUierwise,  it 
is  to  be  condnned  nntil  Eome  good  effect  isper- 
ceived,  thoagh  usaally  4  or  fi  oz.  suffice  for  Ud^ 
and  the  quantity  shoi^d  never  exceed  tvax  |to 
1  pint  A  second  or  even  third  iiyeotion,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  little  time,  may  be  advisable. 
Since  the  remedy  is  one  attended  with  eome 
hazard,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  all 
others  have  failed  or  obviously  must  flail ;  but 
when  this  point  is  reached,  and  the  operatitm 
is  decided  upon,  no  delay  should  occur.  In 
certain  cases,  the  shook  and  exhaustion  of  the 
brain  or  heart  cannot  be  overcome,  and  death 
takes  place  in  spite  of  Uie  operation ;  if  the  last 
agony  has  actually  commenced,  transfudoa 
most  be  unavailing ;  and  the  fiitile  anticipation 
of  renewing  and  proloiwiDg  the  life  of  persons 
dnking  under  ordinary  dismse  or  of  old  age,  1^ 
iutrodudng  into  their  veins  the  blood  of  the 
young  and  vigorous,  is  no  longer  entert^ed. 
But  in  oases  such  as  those  already  indicated, 
the  operation  has  now  been  frequently  resorted 
to  with  benefit. 

TRANSIT,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  cf  a 
planet  across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  satellite 
across  thediskofits  primary;  also,  the  passage 
of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian  of  the 
place  of  observation,  sometimes  called  its  cul- 
mination. Of  the  planets,  only  Hercury  and 
Venus,  having  orbits  within  the  orbit  of  the 
earth,  can  present  tliis  phenomenon.  The 
tranuts  of  Venus  are  of  great  importance,  be- 
ing employed  for  no  less  an  oljeot  than  the 
determinstion  of  the  son's  dlstanoe ;  they  recur 
at  alternate  intervals  of  8  and  105^,  and  8  and 
18H  years.  The  earliest  trandt  of  the  son's 
disk  of  which  we  have  an  aoooont  ia  that  <it 
Venus  in  1689,  predicted  and  observed  by 
Jeremiah  Horrox,  an  amateur  astronomer  of 
Lancashire,  England.  The  last  occurred  in 
1769,  and  was  observed  with  great  care  in 
opposite  quarters  of  the  earth,  expeditions  hav- 
ing been  equipped  for  that  purpose  by  several 
European  sovereigns;  the  solar  parallax  as 
now  received  was  then  determined.  The  next 
will  occur  Dec.  8,  1874,  and  is  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest  for  Tending  these  deter- 
minafionB.  The  transits  of  Mercury  are  much 
more  fr«qaent  than  those  of  Venus,  in  oonse- 
qnenee  of  the  former  planet  being  nearer  the 
son,  and  having  thus  a  narrower  orbit  and  a 
shorter  year;  but  they  are  not  available  for 
the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax.  The 
transit  of  stars  is  employed  in  the  determine 
tionoflongitode.   (See  LosQiTDitB.)  Thepre- 
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oise  relative  mtnation  of  the  heavenlf  bodies 
In  respect  to  their  right  ascension  is  determlQed 
bj  comparing  together  their  exact  times  of 
transit  \  these  times  are  ascertained  by  means 
of  aa  instrameot  known  as  the  transiL 

TRANSIT  CIRCLE,  an  astronomical  instm- 
ment  used  for  determining  the  absolute  posi- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  As  these  posi- 
tions are  given  by  two  independent  elements, 
the  right  ascension  and  declination,  correspond- 
ing  to  geographical  longitude  and  latttnac,  bo 
this  instrament  is  a  combination  of  two  inde- 
pendent constractions,  each  giving  its  share  to 
the  name  of  tbe  whole,  and  each  nirnisbing  its 
corresponding  element  by  independent  and  yet 
^nltaneoQS  obaerratioD.  The  transit  circle 
now  forms  on  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  well  constituted  observatoiy ;  upon 
the  perfection  of  its  detdls  the  mechanical  art- 
ist and  the  mecbanioal  astronomer  have  lav- 
ished their  best  efforts;  and  for  the  symmetry 
and  harmony  of  its  arrangements,  no  less  than 
for  the  ezqnisite  delicacy  of  its  mechanism,  it 
may  fairly  be  con^dered  the  masterworlE  of 
modern  instramental  astronomy.  The  two 
constructions  which  have  here  combioed  their 
powers  are  the  transit  instrument  and  the  me- 
ri^an  or  vertical  drde.  The  former  condsta 
of  a  telescope  whose  tube  is  composed  of  two 
slightly  oomoal  portions  firmly  secured  at  their 
bases  to  opposite  sides  of  a  hoUow  central  cube, 
fli-om  two  other  opposite  sides  of  which  proceed 
also  equal  cones  of  more  massive  make,  gener- 
ally indeed  east  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
cube,  and  forming  an  axis  at  right  angles  with 
the  ttflescope.  At  or  near  the  extremities  ot 
this  axis  are  two  perfectly  cylindrical,  highly 
finished  pivots  of  hardened  steel,  corresponding 
in  position  to  sockets  resting  upon  stone  col- 
umns which,  based  firmly  in  the  groond,  ex- 
actly east  and  west  of  each  other,  and  rising 
to  a  eonreiUent  height,  support  the  instrument 
so  that  the  telescope  reTolves  fredybetween 
them  in  ^e  plane  of  the  meridian.  This  f^vas 
the  simple  transit  Instmmoit,  by  whioh  and  its 
necessary  accompaniment,  the  dock,  is  ob- 
served the  time  of  meridian  passage — the  tran- 
sit— of  the  star  whose  place  is  to  be  determined. 
If  now  we  attach  firmly  to  the  axis  a  finely 
gnuluated  circle  which  will  revolve  with  the 
telescope,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  means  of  its 
divisions,  to  measure  also  the  precise  altitade 
of  the  star  at  the  same  instant  of  culmination ; 
and'  thus  the  transit  circle  will  give,  by  the  first 
observation,  the  desired  right  ascenuon,  and 
by  the  second,  the  desired  declination  of  the 
object.  This  combination  is  entirely  of  mod- 
ern date.  Transit  instruments  and  meridian 
arcs  and  circles  hare  been  used  ever  since  the 
days  of  Roomer  and  Rcard,  but  the  first  real 
coi^unction  of  the  two  dates  from  the  close  <tf 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  centary.— In 
considering  the  mechtmism  of  the  transit  circle, 
we  will  first  notice  the  sockets  which  receive 
the  pivots  and  determine  the  podtion  of  tiie 
instrument.  These  sookets  are  not  formed,  as 


might  be  supposed,  of  circular  "  boxes"  aeoa- 
rately  fitting  the  pivots,  but  are  simply  solid 
little  pieces  of  gun  metal,  cut  away  at  the  up- 
per surface  by  two  plades  inclined  to  each  oth- 
er like  the  sides  of  the  letter  V,  from  which 
letter  they  take  their  technical  and  convenient 
name.  In  these  V'b  the  pivots  revolve  smoothly 
and  truly,  touching  the  inclined  sides  at  but 
two  poiute,  and  oonaeqnently  without  the  Ut* 
end  plt^  wMch  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  in  oironlar  boxes,  however  truly  ground. 
Ag^,  the  stone  pien  upon  which  the  instn^ 
ment  rests,  even  though  wrought  into  perfect 
symmetry  and  equality  in  every  respect,  oaA 
tiiough  posited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fon^di 
no  Bpprehen^on  of  relative  change,  will  yet 
continufJly  manifest  such  change,  sometimes 
under  the  influence  of  varying  temperature 
from  day  to  night  and  night  to  day,  hut  more 
frequently  from  causes  even  more  irregular  and 
less  known  than  this.  In  order  therefore  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  axis  of  the  instrument  duly 
east  and  west  and  truly  horizontal,  the  V's  are 
not  permanently  bedded  in  the  stone,  but  are 
so  held  by  sb-ong  plates  of  the  same  material, 
themselves  permanently  fastened,  as  to  allow 
of  small  changes  of  position,  one  in  a  horizon- 
tal and  the  o^er  in  a  vertical  diret^on.  Pass- 
ing next  to  the  telMcope,  we  notaoe  tJut  the 
narrower  ends  of  the  tapering  tubes  are  termi- 
nated by  flat  rings  of  precisely  the  same  di- 
mensions, upon  which  are  fitted  caps  contain- 
ing, one  the  object  ^ass  and  the  other  the  eye 
tube  wiUi  its  mechanisms.  These  c^s  are  of 
exactly  equal  weight,  and,  partially  entering 
the  ends  of  the  tube,  their  centres  of  gravity 
fall  truly  in  the  line  of  junction  with  the  tele- 
scope. Thus  the  instrument  is  not  only  per- 
fectly oounterpoised,  but  also,  the  caps  being 
convertible,  the  object  glass  and  eye  tube  may 
be  and  should  be  perio^oally  interchanged,  in 
order  to  eliminate  6nm  an  average  result  the 
elfoet  of  a  posdble  fiexura  of  the  tube.  The 
oUect  i^ass  presents  nothing  worthy  of  espe- 
oiu  remark,  its  offloe  being  simply,  as  in  every 
other  telescope,  to  fhmish  to  the  observer  a 
perfectly  sharp  and  well  defined  imago  of  the 
star,  admitting  of  vision  equally  distinct,  and, 
so  to  speak,  tangible,  with  that  of  the  threads 
in  the  field  of  view.  The  construction  of  the 
eye  piece  is  peculiar,  to  this  instrument.  The 
terra  "  eye  piece"  is  generally,  though  incor^ 
rectty,  applied  to  the  whole  mechanism  at  the 
eye  end  of  the  telescope,  which  consists  of  a 
smalt  tube  sliding  in  the  end  cap,  and  carrying 
not  only  the  eye  piece  proper,  which  is  of  the 
form  known  as  Ramsden's  (see  Tblbsoope),  but 
also  a  conveniently  shaped  box  containing  two 
thin  metallic  plates.  These  plates,  called  dia- 
phragms, are  made  wiOi  oentral  openings, 
across  which  an  stretched  the  tiireaos  used 
to  mark  the  star*s  portion  in  or  its  progress 
throngh  the  field.  One  of  Uiese  di^hragms  is 
used  for  the  observation  of  transits,  and  is  se- 
curely held  in  place  by  fine  "  antagonist^'  ad- 
justing .Bcnws.  Aeroa  its  opei^g  and  pre- 
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otMlj  through  the  Mutre  of  the  field  is  stfetdied 
T«rtiotll7  a  most  delicate  thread  of  spideT's 
web,  which,  as  the  inatrnment  revolves,  repre- 
sents to  the  observer's  e;e  the  meridian  as  a 
risiUe  line  across  which  the  heaveolr  bodies 
are  seen  to  pan  at  the  moment  oi  onlmination. 
In  order,  however,  to  gain  more  acennuv  in 
this  obeerration  (for  the  instant  of  transit  is 
reqoired  to  be  known  within  a  small  fraction 
«^  a  second),  othw  threads  are  also  introdaoed 
parallel  with  the  oentral  one  and  symmetrically 
dimmed  on  eitbw  side  of  it,  so  that,  hj  noting 
the  time  of  erosringeaoh  and  takinff  the  aver- 
age, a  very  great  decree  of  certainty  is  attained. 
Ordinarily  the  transit  diaphragm  contains  either 
6  or  7  threads,  all  at  eqnal  intervals ;  but  for 
QMcial  porposes  their  number  and  arrangement 
are  adapted  to  the  oircamstanoeB.  "With  a  tel- 
^i^hio  method  of  r^^y,  as  practised  with 
the  large  transit  instnunent  of  the  Washington 
obBorvatory,  6  different  sets  or  tallies,  with  6 
threads  in  each,  are  .sometimes  used.  Across 
the  same  diaphragta  is  ttretbh^  horiumtaUy 
•Bother  fixed  thread,  aa  a  guide  to  the  obserrer 
in  placing  the  telesMme  bo  that  the  star  shall 
trarwse  Uie  centre  vt  the  fidd.  The  second 
ffi^»hragm,  carrying  only  a  nngle  horizontal 
thread,  la  movable  in  a  vertical  direction  be* 
tween  truly  fitting  guides,  and  by  means  of  a 
finely  wrooght  micrometer  screw.  As  the  first 

Stlate  belongs  to  the  transit  portion  of  the  two- 
old  oonstniction,  so  this  one  belongs  to  and 
cooperates  with  the  circle,  and  the  omoQ  of  the 
screw  which  carries  it  is  to  measure  the  exact 
distanoe  ot  the  star,  as  it  traverses  the  field, 
either  from  the  fixed  horizontal  thread,  or  from 
some  other  definite  starting  point,  which  may 
be  repreaented  upon  the  scale  of  the  aorew 
withoot  being  neoessarily  viable.  Attached 
to  the  florew  and  revdving  with  it  is  a  email 
disk  or  "  head,"  whose  edge  Is  dirided  into  100 
equal  parte,  so  aa  to  meaaore  toit  accurately 
the  fractions  of  a  reroluUon,  while  the  whole 
unmbw  turns  necessary  to  cury  the  thread 
to  any  part  of  the  field  is  registered  upon  a 
ooBTmient  scale  uaoally  placed  within  the  eye 
pieoe  and  visible  with  the  threads  themselves. 
In  order  to  render  thrwid  and  scale  visible  by 
night,  variona  contrivances  are  used,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  to  introduce  a  flat  oval  rii^ 
with  whitened  surflMe  into  the  central  cube, 
and  with  its  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  4S'' 
with  the  axis,  so  that,  receiving  light  thrown 
in  through  an  orifloe  in  the  pivots,  it  will  reflect 
■olBdent  into  the  field  to  show  the  threads  aa 
lines  upon  a  bright  ground.  Sometimes 
also  the  iUomination  is  thrown  upon  the  thread* 
themselves,  when  they  appear  aa  bright  lines 
vpon  a  dark  grovnd;  and  In  the  great  transit 
ovde  at  Oreenwich  a  very  ingenious  combina- 
tion prisms  enablea  the  observer  to  produce 
either  ^ect  at  pleasure.— Upon  each  naif  of 
the  axis,  between  the  cnbe  and  the  pivots,  is  a 
cirde  whose  diameter  ia  usually  from  one  third 
to  one  half  the  length  of  the  telesct^  These 
circles  irith  their  several  radU  and  orosa  ban 


are  genwally  oast  each  in  a  na^le  {4cee^  to  ij^ 
sure  greater  firmness  and  avoid  on  equal  ten- 
sions. But  the  6-foot  turdes  ot  the  Green widi 
Instrnment  just  mentioned,  weighing  about  800 
pounds  each,  are  made  of  two  castings,  the  run 
In  am,  and  the  wlude  ^stem  of  radii  and 
braoea  in  another,  the  two  being  afterward 
firmly  bolted  together  at  IS  equidistant  p<^ta. 
Up<n  a  narrow  band  of  ulver  useitcd  near  tin 
(unHuntBreuce  of  the  drclea  are  cut  ihe  gnioii- 
tiona  required  for  the  special  ofBce  of  each; 
one,  used  only  for  iK>inting  the  telesoope  in 
any  ipven  diieotion,  is  divided  so  as  to  read 
with  a  veroier  to  single  minutes,  which  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  the  other 
circle,  intended  for  the  exact  measurement  cf 
angles,  is  divided  with  the  most  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy into  arcs  of  2,  8,  or  6  minutes,  aa  the 
case  may  be,  and,  once  fixed  upon  tibe  azit 
should  never  during  observatioDs  be  handled 
or  subjected  to  nneqoal  pressure  or  stram  of 
any  sort.  Assuming  now  that  these  divisiui 
narks  are  truly  ont,  we  next  look  for  the 
fteaaa  of  snbdiviainglhe  small  area  into  seeoDds 
and  fraetaooa  of  seconds,  and  find  this  aooom- 

?Ushed  by  a  aysiem  of  "  reading  microsoc^ws.** 
hese  are  miorosoopee  of  the  ordinary  com- 
pound constrnetiinif  but  each  provided  with  a 
micrometer  screw  carrying,  as  in  the  German 
ins^ments,  a  pair  of  close  parallel  threads 
between  which  the  image  of  the  division  under 
consideration  can  be  placed  with  great  accura- 
cy, or,  as  in  Trou^ton's  form,  two  threads 
crossing  each  other  at  a  very  acute  angle,  whidi 
may  be  bisected  by  the  division.  Ihe  micro- 
scopes are  so  made  that  one  revolution  ot  the 
screw  is  equal  to  a  minute,  and  the  micrometer 
head  ia  divided  into  60  equal  part^  eac^  of 
which  therefore  represents  a  second.  There 
are  usually  4  of  these  mimnoopes  fdaeed  00 
degrees  apart ;  but  smnetimes  as  many  aa  6  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  attuning  stiU  greater 
certainty  in  the  result,  both  from  the  greater 
number  of  readings  and  from  the  probable  re- 
duction of  the  systematic  vrron  of  the  primsiy 
division.  The  proper  method  of  supporting 
these  microscopes  in  order  to  insure  their  per* 
feet  stability  has  been  always  a  subject  of  much 
study.  A  favorite  plan  has  been  to  place  thfos 
on  the  periphery  of  another  smaller  circle 
which  rests,  accurately  fitting,  upon  the  axig 
itself  but  is  prevented  from  revolving  with  it 
by  a  small  projecting  bar  caught  below  between 
two  aorews  ^^hed  to  the  pier.  Of  late  years, 
hovever,  experience  seems  to  have  decided  in 
&Tor  of  seoaring  finnly  and  independently  upon 
the  pier  itself,  near  the  V-plate,  a  solid  block 
of  matal  whioh  aervM  aa  the  centre  of  a  strong 
square  frame  at  whose  comers  the  microscopes 
are  attached  by  suitable  adiustdng  screws.  The 
miorosoopes  are  thus  entirely  disconnected  from 
the  drole;  and  although  every  new  adjustmeot 
of  the  axis  will  show  itself  in  their  record  of 
the  graduations,  yet  this  produces  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  mean  of  readings  of  <vpo- 
nte  adorosoopes.    In  the  Greenwich  ins^ 
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ment,  irliose  piers  are  broader  than  the  drdes 
themselveg,  the  microaoopes  are  Tery  long,  and 
•re  passed  tbroogh  the  pier  itself^  oonvei^ng 
from  the  rim  of  the  circle  until  their  eye  pieces 
are  oollected  within  a  very  small  space,  where 
the  olMerrer  reads  them  with  oonyenieQce  and 
ease.  The  gradaated  limb  is  bevelled  to  snit 
this  arrangement,  and  from  another  point  near 
the  observer  a  small  gas-bonier  radiates  light 
throQgh  other  openings  in  the  pier  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  illomlniUe  anifbrmly  the  field  of 
«adi  microscope — a  matter  of  very  high  prac- 
tical importance. — With  this  brief  sketch  <^  the 
oonstraodoB  ot  the  transit  nrole,  we  will  now 
oonsider  its  ase,  commencing  inth  the  speoialitT 
of  tiie  transit  instnuneat  by  lowing  now  it  is 
brought  into  its  proper  place  in  the  meridian. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  middle  vertical  thread 
of  the  fixed  diaphragm  be  placed  truly  in  the 
f^tioal  axis  of  the  telescope,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  cone  of  rays  converging  from 
tiie  object  glass.  This  may  be  effected  by 
turning  the  telescope  to  a  very  distimt  fixed 
object,  noting  the  exact  pontion  of  this  middle 
thread  with  reference  to  the  images  in  the  field 
and  then  reversing  the  instromeot,  when  the 
Aread  will  probably  occupy  a  different  posi- 
tion, whereupon  it  must  be  brought  by  the  ad- 
Jiuting  sorewi  of  the  diaphragm  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  fint  and  seoond  plsGes^ 
and  tiie  operatlnn  repeated  until  no  chanige 
peara  upon  rerersaL  Next,  means  of  a 
apiiit  level  and  the  vertical  a^lQBting  screws 
M  <aie  of  the  Y-pIates,  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment is  rendered  truly  horizontal ;  and  finally, 
the  approximate  sidereal  time  being  known, 
the  telescope  is  directed  to  some  star,  also 
known,  very  near  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  axis  moved  by  the  horizontal  a^usting 
screws  of  the  other  V-plate,  until  at  the  right 
moment  the  star  and  thread  coincide  exacuy. 
The  three  errors  thus  corrected  are  denom- 
inated the  errors  in  collimation,  level,'  and  ari- 
muth  respectively.  And  nowj  having  done  our 
best  mechanically  to  put  the  mstmment  right, 
we  turn  around,  and,  by  help  of  stellar  obseiw 
mtions  nnder  properly  varied  droumstancea, 
are  able  not  only  to  determine  wltii  great  pre- 
datm  the  small  outstanding  raluea  of  these 
errors,  which  by  no  means  remain  constant  for 
any  length  of  time,  bat  also  to  judge  the  dock 
t^at  uded  ns,  and  finally  the  very  places  of  the 
stars  that  have  served  as  our  guides.  The 
errors  of  instrament  and  clock  having  been 
Uios  determined,  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of 
formnlas  and  methods  which  have  been  so 
thoroughly  developed  and  systematized  as  to 
be  applicable  with  the  greatest  facility,  to  ob- 
tain by  a  single  observation  of  any  new  object 
its  right  ascension  within  a  very  small  fraction 
of  a  second  of  time.— But,  as  we  have  intimated, 
tihe  chief  valne  of  the  instmment  oonrists  in  its 
power  of  furnishing  at  the  same  culmination 
not  only  the  right  aacenrion  but  also  the  decli- 
nation of  the  object,  and  it  aoo(Hn|dieliefl  the 
latler  most  simply  in  tiie  following  manner. 
TOL.  XT. — 37 


While  the  observer  is  noting  the  progress  of 
the  star  across  the  toansit  threads,  he  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  delicate  movement  of  the  tele- 
scope in  altitode,  places  it  so  that  the  star  ap- 
pears to  run  along  the  fixed  horizontal  thread ; 
and  then,  the  transit  observation  having  been 
completed,  he  reads,  even  to  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  from  the  circle  microscopes  the  precise 
point  corresponding  to  the  apparent  altitude 
of  the  star.  Or,  a  still  more  accurate  deter- 
mination is  obtained  by  {dacing  the  telescope 
io  that  the  star  will  traverse  the  field  at  a  Mttle 
distance  above  or  below  the  fixed  thread,  and 
there  is  or^uiaiUy  time  enourii  to  bring  the 
movable  thread  several  times  Into  coinddenoe 
with  the  star's  image  by  means  of  the  microm- 
eter screw,  always  noting  its  indications  and 
afterward  taking  the  mean  of  all.  The  small 
distance  from  the  fixed  thread,  as  thus  meat- 
ured,  must  of  coarse  be  duly  ai^lied  as  a  cor- 
rection to  the  readings  of  the  microscopes,  and 
thus  we  derive  one  extremity  of  the  desired 
arc,  and  then  proceed  to  find  tiie  other.  In 
order  to  know  the  star's  declination,  we  must 
first  have  its  altitude  above  the  horizon.  This 
can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  a  double  obser- 
vation of  the  star's  image,  first  as  reflected  from 
a  qmokeilver  sur&ce,  and  then  as  seen  directly, 
in  which  ease  the  aro  included  between  these 
two  directions  is  obrionsly  equal  to  twice  the 
altitude  of  the  star;  but  this  course  is  not  al- 
wan  applicable.  We  have  however  a  readier 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  method  of  obt^ing 
with  very  great  accuracy  the  Erection  of  the 
vertical  line,  from  which  we  can  count  the 
star's  zenith  distance.  The  telescope  being 
turned  so  as  to  look  directly  downward,  we 
place  immediately  beneath  it  a  vessel  of  quick- 
silver; and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  small  plate 
of  thin  glass  held  at  an  angle  of  45'*,  we  reflect 
a  strong  light  down  the  telescope,  it  will  be 
reflected  back  by  the  quicksilver,  and,  looking 
through  the  glass  from  above,  we  shall  see  not 
only  uie  threads  in  the  eye  piece,  but  also  the 
reflected  image  of  each ;  and  by  moving  the 
instrament  oarefiilW  until  the  fixed  horizontal 
thrMd  ooinddee  with  its  own  image,  we  shall 
have  the  telescope  mathematically  vertical,  and 
may  read  from  the  cirde  the  corresponding 
second  point  of  the  denred  arc,  whereby  we 
obtain  the  apparent  altitude,  and  thence,  cor^ 
reoting  for  refraction,  the  true  altitude,  and 
finally  the  desired  declination. 

TRANSITION  BOOKS.  See  Gboloot.  vol. 
viiL  p.  150. 

TRANSMIGRATION.   See  KEmcpsTOHO- 

BIfi 

TRANSMUTATION.   See  Aloheitt. 
TRANSPORTATION.  SeePiusoN. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION.     See  Lobd's 
SiTPPxa. 

TBANSTLVANIA  (Hun.  BrdSly  ;  G«r.  5i0> 
&snMfi0'sn),  a  grand  duchy  of  Austria,  fbrming 
the  S.  E.  province  of  the  empire,  bounded  W. 
and  N.  by  Hnngaty,  H.  £.  and  £.  by  the  Bnko- 
Tina  and  HoldaTia,  S.  by  Wallaohia,  and  S.  W. 
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hj  the  MilitaiT'  Frontier ;  area,  according  to  the 
1^  changes  of  the  frontiers,  21,107  sq-  ni. ; 
pop.  in  1867, 1,926,727.  Capital,  Elansenbnrg. 
The  province  is  sarrounded  on  all  rides  hj 
motmtains  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  ays- 
Um,  and  the  surface  is  mach  diversified,  hang 
traversed  by  several  mountain  ranges,  l>etween 
which  there  are  niunerons  fine  vaneys  and 
idains.  The  principal  chain  extends  along  the 
E.  and  8.  frontiers,  and  sends  oat  manyoraets. 
the  most  important  of  which  runs  in  an  E.  and 
W.  direction  and  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
country.  The  range  which  forms  the  N.  W. 
boundary  toward  Hungary  is  properly  desig- 
nated as  Transylvanian  Ore  mountains.  The 
most  elevated  points  lie  near  the  B.  or  Walla- 
chian  boundary,  in  the  so-called  Transylvanian 
Alps,  where  Mt.  Negoi  has  a  height  of  more 
than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Ht  Bn- 
tchetch  IB  very  little  lower.  The  Roman,  Red 
Tower,  Vulcan,  and  Iron  Gate  passes  lead 
through  this  range.  The  whole  drainage  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  the  chief  riv- 
ers being  the  Alnta  (Hun.  Olt\  tiie  Uaros  with 
its  tribntariea  the  Great  and  little  Kokel 
(jraMIIu),  the  BistriU  (_Be»gtere9e\  the  Bza- 
mos,  and  EOrOa.  There  are  severu  lakes  and 
marshes. — ^The  climate  varies  grmtly  accord- 
ing to  elevation.  In  the  valleys  the  heat  of 
snmnier  is  very  great,  bat  in  the  more  eleva- 
ted districts  the  winter  temperature  is  remark- 
ably severe  and  so  long  continued  as  to  cause 
BcrioDB  injury  to  vegetation.  Gold  is  found 
in  most  of  the  streams  in  greater  or  less 
quantities;  and  22  gold  mines  are  worked  and 
are  said  to  be  very  productive.  Silver  mines 
are  also  worked,  and  there  is  one  of  quick- 
rilver.  Copper,  lead,  iron,  anUmony,  arsenic, 
tin,  coal,  alum,  bitumen,  saltpetre,  and  salt  are 
all  foand;  together  with  crystals  and  valnable 
pebbles,  including  garnets,  chrysolites,  ame- 
thysts, chalcedonies,  wates,  camelians,  and  Jas- 
pera.  A  bed  of  rock  salt  extends  m  a  belt 
60  to  80  m.  wide  throagh  the  whole  country, 
from  which  great  quantities  are  extracted,  as 
well  as  from  numerous  springs.  In  the  more 
elevated  parts  vegetation  is  scan^,  but  lower 
down  luxuriant  forests  mske  their  mpearance, 
which  yield  many  kinds  of  valnable  timber. 
The  valleys  and  plains  are  particularly  fertil& 
and,  although  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state,  yield  good  crops  of  various  kinds  of 
grain,  pulse,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  saf- 
fron, and  madder ;  and  the  vine  and  fruits  are 
very  generally  cultivated.  Great  nnmbers  of 
horses,  homed  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and 
pi^  are  reared,  large  nerds  o£  the  last  named 
bemg  fed  in  the  forests.  Game  is  abundant, 
and  the  rivers  are  well  supplied  witii  fldu  The 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  coarse  Ifaien 
and  woollen  goods,  native  silk,  different  kinds 
of  metals,  paper,  gunpowder,  leather,  porce- 
lain and  earthenware,  glass,  stearine  candles, 
soap,  fhmiture,  and  numerous  articles  in  wood. 
The  exports  conrist  of  salt,  grain,  cattle,  wax 
and  honey,  tobacco,  timber,  wood,  metsb,  an- 


timony, hides,  and  wool ;  and  the  imports  of 
various  manufactured  goods,  but  more  partion- 
larly  of  colonial  prodnce,  glass,  tisetiea,  and 
mimnery.  The  transit  and  commisdon  trade  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Armeni- 
ans.— The  population  is  composed  of  various 
races,  indnding  Magyars  or  Hungarians  prop- 
w,  Szeklers,  Saxons,  Wallachs,  Ruth^iani^ 
gy^es,  Armenians.  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Bnlgi- 
riana.  The  WaUaons  aie  by  fiur  uie  moat  ni- 
merons,  being  aboat  one  naif  of  the  wbda. 
The  gypsies  number  about  60,000.  The  re- 
ligions most  numerously  professed  are  tin 
united  and  non-nnited  Greek  (chiefly  by  the 
Ruthenians  and  Wallachs),  O^vlnlst  (by  the 
Magyars),  Lutheran  (by  the  Saxons),  and  Uni* 
tarian  (by  the  Szeklers).  The  Magyars  and 
Saxons  have  tiie  best  schools,  and  Uioae  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  others  are  of  a  very 
inferior  ohsracter.  The  Szeklers,  or  proper^ 
Sz6kelys,  who  are  believed  by  some  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  Hnns,  and  by  others  of  the 
Petcheneges  and  other  tribes  Idndred  to  tbe 
Vagyars,  use  a  diale<^  littie  different  from  the 
langnage  of  the  latter,  this  being  also  sptAea 
by  the  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.  The  Sax- 
ons, descendants  of  German  settiers  from  Ran- 
dnrs,  the  lover  Rhine,  tbe  Harts,  and  Thnrin- 
gia,  who  established  themselves  in  Transylva- 
nia especially  in  the  2d  half  of  the  IStfa  cen- 
tury, where  uiey  are  unmixed  with  other  races, 
speak  their  own  language,  tbe  German,  with 
a  oonriderable  d^ree  of  purity.  They  ^*oy 
various  privileges,  based  chiefly  on  a  charter 
granted  them  by  King  Andrew  11.  in  1224,  and 
more  equality  ot  rights  than  the  other  races. 
Together  witii  tiie  Magyars  and  Szeklers  they 
form  the  constitutionaUy  ruling  people.  The 
country  is  tiierefore  divided  into  tbe  lands  oi 
the  Hungarians  (chiefly  in  the  N.  E.),  of  the 
Bxeklers  (in  tbe  E.),  and  of  the  Saxons  (In  the 
B.  and  K.  E.).  The  land  of  tbe  Hungarians  is 
anbdivided  into  tbe  counties  or  oomicats  (met- 
vfk)  of  Klausenbuig  (JToZoar),  Inner  SzdnM, 
Doboka,  Thorda,  Eokelbnrg  (KiUt^lio),  Upper 
Weissenburg  (/W^mtr),  I^wer  Weissenburg, 
and  Honyad,  and  the  districts  of  Fogaras  and 
Kiszod;  the  land  of  the  Szeklers  into  the  seats 
{SzUehj  of  Aranyos,  Maros,  Udvarhely,  Cnk, 
and  Harom-Sz^k ;  and  tbe  land  of  the  Saxons 
into  the  seats  (Stiihle)  of  Hennannstadt,  Broos, 
Mohlenbacb,  Beissmarkt,  Mediasch,  Schftss- 
burg,  Gross-Schenk,  Leschkirch,  and  Reps,  and 
the  districts  of  Eronstadt  and  Bistritz.  Beside 
the  capital,  the  most  important  towns  are  Her- 
mannstadt,  EronBtadt,'Vasarh^-on-the-Man)8, 
Biatrits,  and  the  fortress  Garubnrg  {Sdrobf- 
F^hrdr).  The  constitution  of  Tnui7lTan&, 
b«bre  the  revolntion  of  1848-*9,  doriiw  whiflh 
it  was  reunited  with  Hnngair,  resemUed  that 
of  the  latter  country,  but  was  more  compli- 
cated, owing  to  numerons  reserved  privileges. 
It  was  abolished  by  the  Anstrians  in  1649,  and 
restored  in  1861,  thongh  not  in  its  Ml  vigor.— 
Traneylvania  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
belonged  to  Dada,  was  subseqnentiy  averran  by 
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theHoDs,  Giotha,  Oepidsa,  Lombards,  Bulgarians, 
ATara,  Fetoheneges,  and  other  tribes,  and  at 
the  oiose  the  10th  ceoturj  oonqaered  by  the 
Hungarians,  who  ruled  it  by  waywodea,  for  a 
tiow  disputiag  its  posaessioa  with  the  Cuma- 
niass.  Having  shared  the  fate  of  Hungary  for 
oentaries,  it  became  an  independent  principal- 
ity dnriuf;  the  TurkiBh-Austriui  wars,  being 
ruled  among  others  by  the  Zupolyas,  Butiioris, 
Bocakay,  Bethlen,  the  Rdk6ozys,  and  Apafis, 
vntll  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Austria  in  1718. 
(See  HuNOABT.)  Among  the  most  important  re- 
cent diets  of  Transylvania  were  those  opened  in 
1884, 1842,  and  1648.  On  the  £.  and  S.  fron- 
tiers the  people  down  to  a  late  date  held  their 
land  under  Uie  tenure  of  protecting  the  country 
sgaiuat  foreign  aggression  in  these  directions, 
the  hardy  uid  warlike  Szeklers  in  the  £.  con- 
Btituting  the  principal  strength  of  Uus  nulitary 
fiontier  organization. 
TRANSYLVANIA  XJNIVERSITT.  See 

IdEXIN&TOS. 

TRAP  (Swed.  trawa,  a  stair),  a  class  of 
rooka  so  named  from  the  stair-like  or  columnar 
stvQotare  of  its  massee.  The  traps  are  distin- 
guished by  their  composition,  which  consists 
ohiefly  of  feldspar,  angite,  ana  hornblende,  in 
▼arions  proportions  and  states  of  aggregation. 
Among  the  principal  varieties  are  the  basalts, 
amygoaloids,  greenstones,  doleritea,  &o. 

TRAPANI,  a  province  of  Sicily,  situated  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  bounded  E.  by 
the  provinces  of  Palermo  and  Girgenti,  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  Mediterranean  sea;  area, 
1,887  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1869,  206,666.  The 
ooast  line  is  very  irregular,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral bays,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  gulf  of 
Oastellamare.  The  most  importuit  of  &a  nu- 
meroos  isUnds  off  the  W.  ooast  are  the  three 
anciently  called  the  .Agates  losalsB,  viz.,  Fa- 
Tignana,  Levanzo,  and  Mare^o.  Ihe  earUoe 
at  Trapaui  is  traversed  by  several  offsets  from 
the  Madonian  mountains,  which  have  their  W. 
extremity  in  this  province.  Many  rivers  and 
streams  take  their  rise  in  these  hills,  bat  thdr 
courses  are  all  short,  and  none  of  them  are 
navigable.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
produces  abundant  crops  of  gram. — ^Tbapani 
(ane.  Drepanum\  the  capitcd,  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula  which  extends  into  the  Mediterra- 
neui,  16  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Marsala  (anc.  Lil^- 
baum),  and  46  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Palermo; 
pop.  in  1866, 37,286.  It  is  snrronnded  by  walls 
ana  defended  by  several  outworks.  The  streets 
are  regalar,  bat  generally  badly  paved,  and 
manj  of  tihe  hooses  are  well  bnift.  ^ere  is  a 
cathedral,  abont  40  churches,  a  palace  where 
the  provinoial  assembUes  hold  their  meetings, 
a  ooilege,  2  seminaries,  2  hospitals,  and  some 
ehuitable  institutions. — ^Drepanum  (Gr,  dp€- 
irmnfy  a  sickle,  from  the  shape  of  the  promon- 
tory) was  founded  by  Hamiloar  daring  the  first 
Panic  war,  about  260  B.  0.,  who  transferred 
thither  the  inliabitants  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  Eryx.  It  remained  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Oarthaginiana  thronghout  the 


war ;  off  its  port  they  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory under  Adherbal  in  249,  destroying  nearly 
the  whole  Roman  fleet ;  and  it  was  in  attempt- 
ing to  raise  its  siege  by  the  Roman  consul  Oa- 
tulus  in  241,  that  uieur  ships  under  Hanno  Buf- 
fered, off  the  idand  of  Favignana  (anc.  .^u- 
«a),  the  total  defeat  which  ended  the  war.  Its 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  ancient  history. 

TBAPJCZnTM  AVD  IWeZOID  (Gr.  rpantCa^ 

a  table).  In  geometry,  the  first  of  these  terms 
is  a  general  name  for  a  plane  figure  bounded 
by  four  strtught  lines,  no  two  of  which  are 
parallel ;  the  other  is  restricted  to  such  a  fig- 
ure having  two  opposite  sides  parallel,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  a  parallelogram,  in 
which  each  pmr  of  opposite  sides  is  respective- 
ly parallel. 

TRAPPISTS,  the  name  of  the  most  rigorons 
among  the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Oath- 
olic  church,  founded  by  the  abb6  de  Ranc6  in 
the  celebrated  abbe^ of  La  Trappe,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ome.  This  abbey  was  foonded  about 
1140  by  the  liberality  of  a  count  of  Perohe,  and 
adopted  the  rale  of  the  CHsteroians  in  1148,  bat 
subsequently  so  much  degenenU%d  that  its  in- 
habitants came  to  be  caJled  "the  bandits  of 
La  Tr^pe."  Rancd  received  the  abbey  as  a 
benefice  when  only  12  years  of  age,  audi  hav- 
ing entered  the  order  after  a  dissolute  life,  not 
onl^  reformed  its  morals,  but  laid  in  it  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  and  independent  branch  of  the 
Cistercian  order  (1666),  called,  after  the  name 
of  the  abbey,  the  Trappists.  (See  Bano6.)  The 
monastic  rule  is  noted  for  its  severity.  The 
members  rise  in  the  morning  at  2  oVIock,  and 
12  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  devotional  exer- 
ciser the  remainder  to  hard  labor^  mostly  In 
the  field.  No  worldly  conversation  is  allowed; 
when  meeting,  they  salate  each  other  with  tl^e 
solemn  Memento  mori  ("Remember  death**). 
'Dieir  scan^  food  oonosts  at  water  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  meat,  wine,  and  beer  are  entirely  forbid- 
den. They  sleep  on  a  board,  with  a  pillow  of 
straw;  and  tliey  never  nndress,  not  even  In 
case  of  uokness.  Hosjpitality  is  earnestly  rec- 
ommended ;  bat  it  is  also  ei^oined  to  the  mem- 
bers to  observe,  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
as  much  as  possible  the  customary  aleuce  of 
the  order  and  the  simplicity  of  its  mode  of  life. 
tJotU  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  the 
order  of  the  Trappists  spread  but  little,  remam- 
ing  confined  to  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  one 
establishment  in  Toscany,  and  one  in  western 
Germany.  The  revolution  expelled  them  from 
La  Trappe  in  1791,  and  for  more  than  20  years 
the  scattered  members  wandered  through  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  England,  Spaui,  Enssia,  and 
North  America,  foundmg  from  time  to  time  a 
number  of  new  establishments,  most  of  which 
they  were  after  a  few  years  again  compelled 
to  leave.  In  1817  they  retomed  to  La  Trappe, 
and  soon  founded  a  number  of  other  estab- 
lishments in  France.  The  order  was  espe- 
aally  prosperous  under  the  administration  of 
the  saperior-general  Geramb  (after  1825),  one  of 
the  &w  Trappists  who  have  won  a  repntaUon 
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for  authorship.  Id  1628,  and  again  in  1880, 
idl  the  French  establishments  of  the  order  were 
ordered  hj  the  gOTemment  to  be  enppressed, 
but  in  neither  case  was  the  decree  executed. 
In  1860  they  had  16  abbejs  in  France,  and 
a  hirge  establishment  at  Staoaell  in  Algeria, 
which  receives  an  anndal  stipend  from  the 
goTemment,  and  sastains  a  \srge  agricnltoral 
school  for  jonng  Arabs;  there  were  also  in 
the  Bame  yrar  8  hooaes  in  Bel^m,  2  in  Italy, 
1  in  Ireliind,  1  in  Torkev,  and  8  in  NorUi 
America  QTew  Haven  in  the  diocese  of  Lonls- 
Tille,  New  Melleraj  in  the  diocese  of  Dabuqae, 
and  Tracadie  in  the  diocese  of  Arichat,  Cana- 
da); in  all,  26  abbeys  with  about  2,000  mem- 
— ^An  o&hoot  of  Uie  order  of  Trappists 
is  flie  oongregation  of  *'  Trappist  Preachers," 
finmded  abont  20  years  ago  by  the  abbS  Mu- 
ard}  at  Arallon,  France,  which  connects  home 
miffidonary  labors  with  the  observance  of  a 
Trappist  mode  of  life. — The  first  convent  of 
Trappist  nuns  was  founded  in  1692  in  France. 
In  1860  they  had  altogether  8  houses,  of  which 
one  was  in  England  (St^bill  in  Dorsetshire), 
and  the  remunder  in  Innce. 

TRAYANOORE,  a  semi-independent  natave 
state  of  Hindostan,  sabudiaryto  the  ICadras 
preridenoy,  ocoapying  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  bidian  peninsula,  bounded  K.  by  Oochia 
and  Ooimbatoor,  E.  by  the  Ghauts,  which  sep- 
arate it  from  the  British  districts  of  Tinnevelly 
and  Madura,  and  8.  and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean; 
area,  722  aq.  m. ;  pop.  1,011,824.  The  capital 
is  Trivandrnm ;  other  chief  towns,  Quilon,  A1- 
leppey,  Anjenga,  and  Kotar.  The  N.  part  of 
the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  bordered  with 
ezisnsive  groves  of  cocoanut  trees ;  but  toward 
the  8.  extremity,  which  terminates  in  Oape  Oo- 
morin,  it  assumes  a  bolder  aspect.  There  is  no 
harbor,  hnt  the  roadstead  of  AUeppOT  is  one  of 
the  best  upon  the  Malabar  coast  ^avancore 
is  watered  by  several  rivers,  those  of  the  K. 
port  of  the  country  flowli^  into  "backwaters'* 
or  lagoons,  which  extend  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  moan- 
tains  which  form  theE.  boundary  vary  in  height 
ftom  4,000  to  V.OOO  feet ;  and  the  tract  lying 
between  them  and  the  coast  is  generally  billy 
till  it  approaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 
During  the  8.  W.  monsoon,  between  June  and 
September,  heavy  rains  fall  and  cool  the  atmos- 
phere; but  at  ot^er  seasons  the  climate  is  dry, 
and  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  Ajpril, 
and  May  the  weather  is  exceedingly  hot.  Pep- 
per, cardamoms,  ginger,  cocoa  and  areoa  note, 
dnnamon,  nntmegs,  and  rice  are  all  cultivated; 
the  last  named  yields  two  or  three  crops  in  the 
year.  The  wild  animals  resemble  those  of 
the  province  of  Malabar.  The  homed  cattle  of 
Travancore  are  all  small,  and  horses  are  not 
mceh  nsed.  There  are  but  few  manufactures ; 
a  little  sugar  is  made,  and  some  salt  The  ex- 
ports consist  principally  of  pepper,  ganger, 
various  spioes,  dye  stuffs,  areca  and  cocoa  nuts, 
timber,  and  dried  fish. — Travancore  is  a  portion 
of  andent  Ibdabar,  and  liie  Ii^bitants  aod 


customs  are  similar  to  thwe  fonnd  in  that 
|irovince.  The  r^ah  is  a  Hindoo;  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  sovereignty,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  property,  passes  in  the  female  line.  The 
population  includes  about  170,000  Roman  Oath- 
olic  and  Syrian  Christians,  and  abont  half  that 
number  of  Moplahs.  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  rqjah  of  Travancore  ex- 
tended his  temtories  to  their  present  limits, 
bat  in  1790  he  was  oUiged  to  call  npon  the 
British  to  asdst  him  inpreservinff  his  domin- 
ions from  the  grasp  of  lippoo  Saltan ;  and  by 
subsequent  treaties  he  yiuded  ap  a  good  part 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  large 
subsidy,  in  consideration  of  British  protection. 

TRAVER8,  JnuKN  GnxKS,  a  French  poet 
and  miscellaneous  author,  bom  in  Yalogriea, 
department  of  Manche,  Jan.  81, 1802.  After 
teaching  in  several  provincial  colleges,  he  be- 
came in  1832  principal  of  the  college  of  Falaise. 
From  1842  to  1856  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
Latin  literature  at  Oaen.  Beside  several  vol- 
nmes  of  original  poems,  induding  Zet  Algin- 
ama  (1827),  Let  dutigve*  de  Muret^  imitated  in 
French  verse  (1884),  DeuU  HSST),  and  Oerbm 
glaniei  (1869),  he  has  pablished  an  edition  of 
the  poetical  works  <rf  Boilean,  the  Va«»^ 
Vhe  of  Oliver  Basselin  (1888),  and  a  translsr 
tion  of  the  "  Phcenix''  of  Cardinal  Bona  (1868) ; 
and  he  has  edited  since  1829  the  Annuaire  de  l» 
Manche^  a  valuable  repertory  of  local  history 
and  statistics,  and  since  1840  the  JBuUetin  de 
VinetntcUon  jpuhh^  etde$  «oeUU$  »mante$  de 
Paeademie  de  CaeOy  of  which  he  became  secre- 
ts^ in  1839. 

TRAVIS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  the  Colorado  river;  area,  about  1,000  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,080,  of  whom  3,186  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1660 
were  149,865  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,637  of 
Bweet  potatoes,  41,102  lbs.  of  batter,  and  334 
bales  (H  cotton.  There  were  2  newspapers,  and 
188  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  Steam- 
boats ascend  the  river  to  Austin,  the  capital  of 
the  county  and  of  the  state. 

TREADMILL,  or  Tbbadwbsel,  an  instm- 
ment  of  punishment,  formerly  extensively  adopt- 
ed in  England  and  the  United  States,  but  now 
generally  abandoned,  from  its  injurious  and  de- 
pressing effect.  The  treadwbeel  was  similar  in 
constroction  to  an  ordinary  water  wheel,  only 
that  the  backets  of  the  latter  were  replaced 
by  stepping  boards  or  planks,  on  which  there 
was  room  for  10  to  20  men  to  stand  in  a  line, 
the  weight  of  whose  bodies  caused  the  wheel 
to  revolve,  and  thns  compelled  them  to  step 
conatontiyfrom  one  stepping  board  to  the  next 
above  it  A  hand  rul  was  provided,  by  taking 
bold  of  which  the  prisoner  was  prevented  from 
being  drawn  down  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheel,  and  a  screen  of  boards  above  prevented 
his  climbing  it.  The  wheel  was  used  for  driv- 
ing machinery.  The  rate  of  exertion  main- 
tained by  the  convicts  depended  npon  the 
hef^t  w  tiie  steps  and  the  velocl^  of  the  rer- 
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olatiou ;  the  former  varied  from  7  to  9  inches, 
and  the  Utter  required  an  average  of  45  steps 
per  minute.  To  maintain  this  velocitj,  relays 
of  men  were  neowsary,  as  one  gang  ooold  not 
eontinne  the  exertion  more  than  10  or  12  min- 
utes at  a  time.  After  resting  5  or  9  minntes, 
&aj  were  able  to  rerame  tiieir  labor.  The 
boars  of  labor  were  nsaallv  10  per  day,  and  a 

erisoner  would  be  on  the  wheel  about  6}  honra 
I  that  time.  The  nnmber  of  feet  of  ascent  per 
day  ranged  from  8,000  to  21,000.— The  tread- 
mill was  introdaced  into  England,  in  the  bride- 
well at  Bnry,  by  William  Onbitt,  in  1818,  and 
for  some  ^ears  was  employed  in  most  of  the 
oonnty  prisons.  In  OoldbaUi-Fields  prison  fe- 
males were  pat  upon  the  wheel,  bat  it  was 
foond  to  produce  such  injarious  effects  on  their 
health,  that  it  was  after  a  time  discontinued. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in 
182S,  and  was  first  used  in  New  York. — 
similar  contrivance  was  the  crank  machine,  by 
whioh  the  prismer  was  required  to  torn  a 
orank  to  raise  water,  which  was  permitted  to 
flow  back  into  the  reservoir  from  whidi  it  was 
drawn ;  tUs  was  adopted  in  the  separate  pri»> 
ons,  and  a  gyrometer  ont  of  the  reach  of  the 

EE ler,  bat  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
r,  revealed  the  number  of  revolutions 
in  a  day. 

TREADWELL,  Daotsl,  an  American  in- 
ventor, born  in  Ipswich,  Uass.,  in  1791.  While 
still  yoang  he  made  his  first  invention,  that  of 
a  machine  for  making  wood  screws.  In  1818 
he  prodaced  a  printing  press  of  a  new  constmc- 
tion,  and  went  to  England  in  1819.  He  there 
conceived  the  constraction  of  a  power  press, 
which  on  his  retnm  was  oomi>leted  in  a  year, 
and  was  the  first  press  by  which  a  sheet  was 
printed  on  this  continent  by  other  than  human 
power.  It  was  widely  used ;  and  in  New  York 
large  editions  of  the  Bible  were  poblished  by 
means  of  it  at  small  cost.  In  1832,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  John  Ware,  he  established  and 
eondacted  the  *'  Boston  Jooraal  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Arts."  In  1825  he  was  employed  by 
the  city  of  Boston  to  make  a  survey  for  the  in- 
troduction of  water.  In  1826  he  devised  a  way 
of  coudacting  railwjiy  transportation  in  both 
direotioDS  upon  a  single  track  by  means  of  tom- 
outa,  which  wap  the  method  upon  which  many 
of  the  principal  nulroads  of  the  United  States 
went  into  operation.  In  1829  he  completed  a 
machine  for  spinning  hemp  for  cordage,  which 
was  the  first  ever  sitooessfully  used  for  that 

Enrpose ;  works  citable  of  spinning  1,000  tons 
i  a  year  were  erected  in  B<wton  in  1881 ;  and 
by  nuohines  fiimlshed  by  him  in  1836  to  the 
Oharlestowa  navy  yard,  all  the  hemp  is  still 
spna  and  the  cordage  made  for  the  U.  S.  navy. 
From  that  time  American  cordage  began  to  be 
exported.  The  machines  were  used  in  Oanada, 
Ireland,  and  Rossia;  and  one  of  them,  called  a 
cironlar  hackle  or  Upper,  has  been  generally 
adopted  wherever  hemp  is  spun  for  coarse 
olotn.  In  1884  he  became  Rumford  professor 
of  technology  in  Harvard  college.  Soon  after- 


ward, perceiving  the  utility  of  cannon  of  a 
larger  caliber  than  any  in  use,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  that  subject,  and  in  four  years  reduced 
to  practice  his  method  of  making  cannon  of 
wrought  iron  and  sted.  He  executed  a  con- 
tract with  tlie  tlidted  States  for  13  O^nnder 
field  piftBes,  uid  the  government  also  desbed 
82-pounderB  for  the  navy,  and  he  went  to 
work  upon  them.  But  the  patronage  of  the 
government  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
continuance  of  the  manufactore.  The  great 
objection  to  the  Treadwell  gun  was  its  cost 
To  obvUte  this  he  made  an  important  improve- 
ment on  his  first  method  of  construction,  for  a 
description  of  which  see  Oannoh.  He  deter- 
mined by  exact  calcolation,  that  a  gnn  made  in 
this  way  would  be  as  strong  as  if  made  in  hU 
first  method,  wonld  come  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  skill,  and  be  about  as  cheap  as  the 
common  cast  iron  gun.  He  described  this  new 
method  in  a  memoir  before  the  American 
academy  in  1886,  secured  his  invention  by  jpat- 
ent,  and  pubUshed  an  account  <^  it  in  1856. 
It  is  certun  that  18  years  before  the  gnn  was 
produced  in  England  known  as  tiie  Aimstivng 
gnn,  Treadwell  had  made  his;  and  that  IS 
years  after  his  specifications  had  been  published 
in  Europe,  and  his  English  patent  enrolled,  and 
some  years  after  that  patent  had  been  published 
in  the  volume  of  the  "  English  Print^  Specifi- 
cations," Sir  William  Armstrong  prodaced  his 
gun,  formed  upon  the  same  pUn,  and  adding 
thereto  rifling  and  breech-loading.  Professor 
Treadwell  beUeved  that  it  would  give  us  great 
superiority  over  all  the  European  powers  using 
the  old  ordnance,  to  use  guns  made  in  his 
method,  with  rifling  added,  and  in  1860  went 
to  Washington  to  urge  this  upon  the  govern- 
ment. In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1863  he 
relates  the  measures  that  he  adopted,  and  his 
ill  sncoess.  He  readgned  his  professorship  In 
1846,  but  still  resides  in  Cambridge. 

TREASON,  in  general  terms,  any  act  (»f  hos- 
tility against  a  state,  committed  by  one  who 
owes  aUe^iance  to  it.  There  is  one  important 
^fference  in  what  may  be  called  the  lorm  or 
manifestation  of  this  crime,  which  seems  to 
constitute  a  difference  in  its  essence,  and  has 
led  to  some  confusion  of  thought  as  to  the 
crime  itself,  and  as  to  the  laws  or  proceedings 
which  have  for  their  end  its  prevention.  This 
difference  is  between  the  cnme  as  it  may  be 
committed  agunst  a  monarch  or  against  a  re- 
public. Where  the  power  and  mi^esty  of  a 
state  are  embodied  in  a  personal  sovereign, 
there  treason  agunst  him  U  treason  agunst  the 
state ;  but  where  the  state  is  not  thus  imper- 
sonated, the  treason  must  be  agunst  the  state 
itself^  and  cannot  be  committed  against  any 
person.  The  crimen  kucs  mo^tafu,  in  all  the 
a^  of  republican  Rome,  was  regarded  as  a 
crime  agunst  the  state,  and  not  against  its  ma^ 
^strat^  excepting  as  they  represented  the 
state.  The  simple  word  maje»ta4  was  often 
nsed  as  meaning  this  offence,  although  ilie 
whole  egression  of  it  was :  erimm  Ueta,  im- 
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minuUe,  diminuta,  or  minuta  majatatit.  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  emperors,  having  first 
aconmalated  in  their  persons  the  higher  magis- 
tracies of  the  republic,  gradually  and  yet  rapid- 
ly became  despotic  andlrrespondble  monardis, 
while  the  language  of  the  law  remdned  almost 
nnchanged  for.  a  oonaiderable  time,  the  crime 
itself  came  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  crime 
against  the  personiu  sorer^gn,  and  deriratiTely 

Sainst  the  state.  In  Rome,  as  afterward  in 
igland,  the  power  of  the  BOTereigna  to  en- 
large  the  scope  of  this  crime,  and  accuse  whom 
they  wonld  of  it,  was  enormously  abnsed.  Bat 
in  both  of  these  conntries  it  always  remained, 
and  in  all  civilized  conntries  it  must  always  re- 
main, the  highest  of  crime^  and  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  severest  punishment  tnan  any  other ; 
and  for  these  reasons  it  needs  to  be  most  care- 
fully limited,  and  to  be  guarded  not  only  as  to 
its  extent,  but  as  to  the  prbof  by  which  it  may 
be  establ^ed.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  (art.  8,  see.  8)  declares  that  "  treason 
agiunst  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 
This  cannot  be  regained  as  a  definition  of  trea- 
son, so  much  as  a  limitation  of  it,  and  a  decla- 
ration of  what  portion  of  the  offences  which 
had  been  at  difierent  times  included  within  its 
meaning  should  be  regarded  as  so  included  by 
onr  law.  The  word  treason  is  used  as  a  cus- 
tomary law  term  of  well  known  significance ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  most  important  cases  which 
have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem 
that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  but 
exchanged  the  burden  of  defining  treason,  for 
that  of  defining  the  levying  war  against  a  state 
and  adhering  to  its  enemies. — ^In  wderto  Aow 
the  tme  meani^  of  the  word  treason,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Soman  civil  law,  which  on  this 
point  had  an  important  infiaence  on  the  Eng- 
ush  law.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  word 
parduellio  (from  perdueUis,  which  is  defined 
V(j  Oains  as  hoitis)  was  nsed  almost  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  Tnajeatoi,  and  indicates  the  idea  of 
hostility  to  the  state  as  belonging  to  it.  Al- 
though commonly  spoken  of  as  the  equivalent 
of  treason,  majatat  certainly  had  a  wider  ex- 
tent of  meaning  and  operation  than  treason 
ever  had  in  its  extremest  abuse  in  England. 
Oicero  says  (asing  the  word  mc0esta»  here  in 
its  original  sense):  Majeataa  at  in  imperii  atgve 
in  runninii  populi  Itomani  dignitate.  Else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  criminal 
ofibnceof  te«s  mo^tofis,  be  says:  Maiettattm 
mintitre  at  de  dignitate,  out  tmplituaine,  out 
potettate  populi,  aut  eorum  quibiapopuluapota- 
tatem  deait  altquid  d&rogare;  and  m  this  wide 
sense,  mc^ettat  was  applied  to  any  maladmin- 
istration m  office  of  any  magistrate.  It  became 
afterward  mnch  more  like  treason  as  it  was  in 
the  worst  periods  of  English  history ;  and  the 
abuse  of  it  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
provisions  of  imperial  law  about  the  statues 
of  the  emperors.  By  some  of  these,  it  was  de- 
clared that  to  repair  their  statnes  when  going 


to  decay,  or  to  injare  one  aoddratallr  vaU  xm- 
intentionally,  or  even  sell  one  if  it  had  not  beca 
consecrated,  was  not  a  crime  against  the  m^Jee- 
ty  of  the  state ;  but  to  melt  one  down  albix  it 
lud  been  consecrated,  ocms^ted  this  nBeuat. 
The  earliest  pnniBtonent  of  the  crime  waa  par* 
petnal  interdicticm  from  fire  and  mber ;  tlie 
later,  death,  to  perwnu  of  low  otmditioii  bj 
wild  beasts  or  bnming,  to  those  of  father 
rank  by  the  ordinary  method  of  execntion.— 
We  find  treason  recognized  and  pnnished  as  a 
crime  flrom  the  b^inning  of  the  common  law; 
and  ^ways  Uie  cause  of  the  crime  was  wasm 
act  of  hcHitility  against  the  government  by  one 
who  owed  to  it  allegiance ;  in  other  words,  it 
was  the  violation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance.  But 
during  many  ages  the  criminal  law  of  England 
was  unwritten,  and  lay  in  the  determinati<ait 
of  Judges  who  were  removable  at  the  king^ 
pleasure,  and  who  were  often  so  corrapt  t^ 
public  Jnstice  was  perverted  into  an  ins^imieat 
of  mnorseless  tyranny.  In  the  r^gnof  Edward 
IV.  an  nnfiartnnate  punster,  who  an  inn 
in  London  with  tiie  si^  of  the  crown,  said  he 
wonld  make  his  son  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  for 
this  ofi'ence  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  uid  quar- 
tered. In  the  same  reign  an  owner  of  deer, 
one  of  which  was  killeid  by  the  king  while 
hunting,  said,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  that  he 
wished  the  horas  of  the  deer  were  in  the 
king's  stomach ;  and  for  this  he  was  put  to 
death.  Bat  at  a  later  period,  when  Russell 
and  Sidney  were  slain  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  judicial  trial  for  treason,  this  atro- 
cious wickedness  assumes  at  least  a  more  digni- 
fied appearance.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of 
English  history  until  the  times  of  Oromwell, 
treason  always  had,  in  a  greater  or  a  leoa  de- 
gree, the  character  of  a  political  offisnoe.  At 
many  periods  the  leading  men  of  the  age  fed 
victims  to  it.  Hence  has  arisen  a  feeling  of 
compassion  for  the  snfiisrera,  and  of  doubt  as 
to  their  guilt,  which  has  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  public  esHmation  of  the  crime 
in  that  country,  and  to  some  extent  in  this. 
Another  reason  for  some  laxity  of  thought  and 
feeling  concerning  this  crime,  is  the  extreme 
nnoertainty  of  the  earlier  law  as  to  its  defini- 
tion and  limits.  Thus,  Glanville  expressly 
identifies  it  with  the  erimen  lata  tnajaUUu; 
Bracton  includes  within  it  the  connterfuting 
not  merely  of  the  king's  seal,  but  of  the  king^ 
money ;  and  by  a  very  current  phrase  it  was 
suppcwed  to  embrace  all  '*  encroaching  of  (en- 
croachment upon)  royal  power.**  Bo  early  as 
the  26th  year  of  Edward  III.  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  thb  nnoertainty  by  a  statute 
defining  treason,  which  was  for  the  time  an  ex- 
cellent law,  although  quite  too  wide  in  its  scope. 
Among  the  principal  ofiTences  here  called  trea- 
son were  oompaasing  the  death  of  tiie  king, 
queen,  or  prince,  or  levying  war  against  the 
king,  or  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies;  bat 
all  these  offences  were  to  be  proved  by  some 
overt  act.  In  some  of  the  subseqaent  reigns 
this  excellent  provision  was  evaded  by  ooa- 
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■bnotioD,  or  the  statate  was  duregarded,  or 
new  ones  made.  Thus,  the  8Sd  of  Henrj- 
ym.  it  was  made  high  treason  to  aooept,  take, 
Jadge,  or  believe  the  king's  marria^  wiQk 
Anne  of  Olevee  as  legal  and  valid.  Bat  tiie 
leading  proviwons  of  the  statute  of  Edvard  III. 
are  still  the  lav  of  England,  and  the  reasonable 
constmotion  of  its  language  by  the  eoorts  of 
£n{^and  has  been  generaUy  followed  hj  the 
ooorta  of  the  United  States  in  oonstming  the 
proTisions  of  our  own  constitutions  and  laws. 
Bj  the  Ist  of  Edward  VI.  the  provision  was 
introdnced  which  we  have  copied,  requiring, 
for  the  conviction  of  one  charged  with  treason, 
two  Bafficient  and  lawflol  witnesses;  bat  this 
proTirion  waa  in  vuaj  instanoes  sham^uUy 
perrarted.  Tfaos  when  only  one  living  wit- 
neae  ooold  be  found  who  would  testi^  to  Al- 
gernon Bidner'a  treason,  Jeffreys  decided  tbat 
garbled  extracts  from  his  writings  might  be 
mad  as  the  other  witness,  and  on  this  testimony . 
he  was  convicted  and  executed ;  and  no  great- 
er dishonor  rests  on  the  name  of  Bacon  than 
that  he  assisted  his  master,  King  James,  in  cor- 
rapting  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  into  a 
wUlingness  to  convict  of  treason  one  Peacham, 
a  parbh  priest,  on  the  evidence  of  a  sermon 
which  he  had  never  delivered,  and  which  was 
found  by  searching  his  study.  Oat  of  the  many 
civil  conflicts  and  commotions  in  England,  and 
espeoi^y  the  wars  of  the  rosea,  there  grew  one 
Ttue,  still  in  force,  and  resting  on  the  soundest 
Jnstioe  and  reason.  Daring  those  ages  of  con- 
stant distarbanoe,  when  there  were  frequently 
more  persona  than  one  who  eUmed  the  crown, 
and,  so  far  as  they  ooald,  exerdsed  royal 
authority,  almost  every  person  inenrred  the 
danger  of  treason,  in  case  the  claimant  to  whom 
he  adhered  waa  defeated ;  and  for  this  cause, 
or  on  this  pretence^  multitudes  of  men  of  every 
rank  perished  on  the  scaffold.  But  from  the 
obvious  absurdity  of  exaoting  from  every  indi- 
vidoal  a  sonnd,  or  rather  a  fortunate  ju^ment 
as  to  the  obscure  and  complicated  grounds  on 
which  the  claim  to  sovereignty  often  rested,  it 
became  and  still  remains  a  well  settled  role, 
that  no  one  incars  the  gailt  of  treason  by  ad- 
herence to  a  king  or  government  de  fado^  al- 
though that  king  or  govemment  has  bat  the 
right  of  a  snooesafol  rebel,  and  Itwes  it  all  by  a 
BDbseqnent  defeat. — In  oonsidering  the  crime 
of  treason  in  the  United  States,-  we  must  re- 
member that  there  may  be  treason  against  the 
United  States,  and  also  treason  agdost  any  one 
of  the  states.  Looking  first  to  treason  agtunst 
the  United  States,  the  foundation  of  the  law  it- 
self^ and  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  must  t>e  the 
danse  in  the  constitution  already  quoted ;  and 
as  there  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States, 
this  clause  would  have  remuned  inoperative 
bnt  for  the  act  of  congress  of  1?90,  onap.  86, 
sec  1,  whereby  it  was  enacted^  "  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  shall  levy  war  against 
them,  or  shall  adhere  to  thdr  enemies,  nving 
them  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United  States 


or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  eonvioted,  <» 
oonfeadon  in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony 
v/i  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of  the 
treason  wherettf  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted, 
snch  person  or  persons  shall  stand  adjudged 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and 
shall  suffer  death."  When  the  courts  came  to 
the  oonstracUon  and  application  of  that  act, 
they  very  properly  made  use  of  the  principles 
and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  common  law :  and 
they  could  do  this  the  better,  because  the  claose 
of  the  constitution  is  substantially  the  same  as 
a  provision  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and 
the  best  ability  of  England  had  been  carefotly 
employed  about  that  statute.  For  a  judicial 
exposition  of  &at  olanse  and  that  statate,  we 
most  look  to  the  trial  of  Bnrr,  and  of  Bolhnan 
and  Swartwoat  (4  Oranch,  pp.  75  to  187),  al- 
though these  are  not  the  only  oases  in  which 
tiie  same  sabjeot  has  been  considered. — ^The 
first  question  is:  Wh^  is  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning 
m  the  statute}  In  the  first  place,  the  levying 
of  war  must  be  actual ;  it  mast  be  carried  oat 
into  some  practical  operation  and  effect.  No 
intention,  and  no  extent  or  thoroughness  of 
preparation  or  of  consfdraoy  for  war,  oonsti- 
tntes  the  crime  of  treason  until  the  war  actu- 
ally begins.  Borne  kind  of  force  or  violence,  it 
ia  said,  must  be  used.  But  it  would  seem  that 
this  force  may  be  what  the  law  would  call  con- 
stmotive  force ;  and  it  may  be  very  slight ;  for 
it  certunly  need  not  be  sufficient  to  aoeomplish 
eitiier  the  general  purpose  of  tiie  war,  or  the 
particnlar  rabot  proposed.  Bnt,  if  there  be  any 
overt  acft  of  war,  then  every  one  aiding  and 
abetting  this  act  of  war,  however  remotely, 
does  himself  levy  war,  aud  commit  treason. 
It  must  be  difficult  to  determine  always  what 
this  rule  requires.  Thus,  Marshall  declares, 
that  if  an  army  be  actually  raised  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  agdnst 
the  United  States,  and  subverting  then*  govern- 
ment, the  point  must  l>e  weighed  very  delilwr- 
ately,  before  a  jndge  would  venture  to  decide 
that  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  had  not  been 
committed  by  a  commissary  or  pnrchaser  who 
never  saw  the  army,  bnt  who,  knowing  its  ob; 
Jeot  and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels^ 
snpi^ied  that  army  with  provimons;  or  by  a 
roorniting  officer,  holding  a  eommisdon  in  the 
rebel  service,  who,  though  never  in  camp,  ex- 
ecuted a  particular  dnty  required  of  him. 
Hence  it  would  follow,  that  if  there  be  an  act 
of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  per- 
sons may  be  participators  of  that  act,  and  of 
the  crime  which  it  constitutes,  although  they 
reside  as  far  as  possible  from  its  actual  locality. 
The  prevailing  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
there  may  l>e  principals  and  accessories  to  a 
crime,  has  no  application  whatever  to  treason. 
We  are  warranted  by  the  language  of  Ohief 
Justice  Uarshall  in  saying,  that  if  a  rebetlloa 
were  so  extensive  as  to  spread  throagh  every 
state  in  the  Union,  every  individual  ooneemed 
in  it  is  not  legally  jiroent  at  every  overt  act 
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ecRnnHied  in  that  nbelttwt ;  nor  oan  it  1m 
that  even  the  oommander-in-ohief  of  the  rebel 
anny,  or  the  head  of  the  organized  rebeUion, 
if  l^;aU7  preaent  at  every  snob  overt  act.  Bnt 
while  a  man  may  be  actually  absent,  yet  if  he 
have  oounsellod  or  procured  the  treasonable 
act,  he  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  because  he  is 
lenlly  present,  but  becanse  in  treason  all  are 
principals.  This  question  of  locality  has  yet 
another  importance.  A  person  charged  with 
this  crime  can  be  tried  only  within  the  state 
or  judicial  district  in  which  it  is  committed, 
and  the  alleged  criminal  has  indeed  a  strict 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  within  that  state  or 
district.  A  wide  extent  nu^  be  given  to  this 
mle,  by  the  doctrine  that  m  treason  all  are 
prindj^ils,  as  above  stated;  bnt  it  can  apply 
only  to  those  persons  who  would,  in  the  locali- 
^  in  whioh  they  reside,  be  either  principals  or 
accessories  if  there  coold  be  accessories  to  this 
erime.  For  if  a  peraon  commits  his  own  act 
of  treason  in  a  certain  locality,  and  ia  not  con- 
nected with  any  one  committed  elsewhere,  so 
as  to  be,  in  this  way,  a  principal  in  the  act,  he 
can  be  tried  only  withm  his  locality;  and  if 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  can- 
not or  will  not  perform  their  proper  functions 
within  that  state  or  jndicial  district,  he  cannot 
be  tried  anywhere.  It  is  oertun,  too,  that  the 
overt  act  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  treasonable 
act,  must  have  been  done  with  "  a  treasmable 
pnrpose."  We  have  on  this  point  high  anthor- 
1^  for  saying,  that  if  the  ol^eet  of  the  act  be 
to  prevent  by  force  the  execution  of  any  public 
law  of  ibe  united  States,  that  is  a  treasonable 
purpose,  for  it  aims  at  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment  as  to  one  of  its  laws.  80,  if  tiie  pur- 
poee  be  to  overthrow  the  government  at  one 
place,  large  or  small,  that  is  a  treasonable  pur- 
pose.— What,  then,  is  adhering  to  an  enemy, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  giving 
him  aid  and  comfort  t  It  is  perhaps  impoesl- 
ble  so  to  define  these  words  as  to  make  their 
meaning  any  plainer.  Bat,  again  on  high  au- 
thority, this  meaning  may  be  illustrated  thos : 
If  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
States  be  in  aotnal  operation  anywhere  within 
ft,  any  oiticen,  residing  anywhere  else  and  at 
whatever  distance,  if  he  supply  tiie  rebels  wiUi 
arms  or  any  monitions  of  war,  with  provisions 
to  be  used  in  sopport  of  the  war  or  of  the  rebels 
while  carrying  it  on,  or  money,  or  intelligence 
or  information,  and  even  if  none  of  these  things 
reach  the  rebela,  he  becomes  a  trsitor  in  the 

Slace  where  he  resides.  So  it  would  c<nne  un- 
er  this  branch  of  treason,  if  forts,  castles,  or 
■hips  of  war  were  delivered  to  the  enemy,  or 
if  the  accused  had  joined  the  enemy's  foroes, 
though  no  battles  or  conflicts  take  place. — Of 
treason  against  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
little  need  be  said.  It  has  been  asserted,  though 
never  Judicially,  tliat  there  oan  be  no  treason 
In  this  oonntry  exoeptiiw  against  the  United 
States.  ThisiHdnt  waatiAenindefenoeofthe 
aeensed,  in  the  trials  which  took  ^aoe  after 
the  soppreaaion  oi  what  ia  called  the  Dm 


nbeUoa  la  Bhode  Island.  It  was  fbUr  oom- 
sidered  by  the  court  and  distinctly  overmled ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  now  certain  that  ti'eason 
may  be  oommitted  against  any  one  of  the  states. 
As  to  what  c<»istituteB  treason,  the  same  prin- 
ples  would  undoubtedly  apply,  whether  the 
treason  chai^d  wore  committed  against  the 
United  States  or  against  any  one  of  the  states, 
qualified  only  by  any  special  provinons  of  the 
oon^tution  or  law  of  that  state.  The  crime 
is  expressly  recognized  by  the  legislation  ot 
many  of  the  states;  and  in  New  York,  Kaasa- 
ohasetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  per- 
haps in  othOT  states,  cases  bare  occnired  whm 
tiie  general  principles  of  the  law  in  rsiatiott  to 
treason  have  Iwen  acknowledged  and  ap[died. 
It  needs  only  to  be  added,  that  treason  against 
a  separate  state  can  consist  only  in  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  sovereignty  of  that  state, 
as  distinct  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  There  cannot  be,  we  presume,  an  act 
of  treason  against  the  United  States  and  any 
Btate  jointly,  or  against  two  or  more  of  the  states 
jointly.— As  all  treason  consists  of  hostility 
against  a  state  by  one  who  owes  to  it  all^;iance, 
BO  only  one  who  owes  this  duty,  in  some  way, 
may  be  a  traitor.  But  it  is  held  that  this  mod- 
ified allegiance  may  be  that  of  an  alien  reading 
in  this  country  and  eqjoying  the  protection  and 
advantages  of  its  government.  The  allegiance 
of  an  auen,  however,  or  the  posubility  ci  lua 
bectnning  a  traitor,  ends  with  his  reridenoe  in 
this  oonntry ;  while  the  dnty  of  all^^ce  goei 
with  a  tSitaea  wherever  lie  goes;  and  wncT' 
ever  he  may  be,  he  becomes  a  traitor  by  bos* 
tility  against  the  government  in  violation  ci 
this  duty. — We  have  seen  that  no  one  can  \» 
convicted  of  treason  except  on  the  evidence  of 
two  witnesses;  but  with  this  exception,  the 
trial  for  treason  is  conducted  in  all  rewects 
like  any  other  criminal  trial  for  a  capitiu  of- 
fence. If  owvicted,  the  traitor  suffers  deatii, 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  execution.  We  have 
no  remmmt  of  that  ferocious  cruelty,  which 
may  have  been  necessary  in  any  age  or  nation 
BO  barbarous  as  to  have  made  it  a  part  of  its 
law.  Until  the  SOth  year  of  Oeorge  HI.  the 
convict  of  treascHi  tsamteA  his  properlr  to  the 
orown,  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  tiie  gallows, 
there  hanged,  then  cut  dovni,  disembowelled, 
and  his  entrails  burned  before  life  was  extinct; 
and  the  body  was  then  beheaded  and  quartered. 
But,  while  it  is  difiioolt  to  believe  that  sach 
cruelty  could  have  been  often  practised,  the 
recollection  of  these  enormities,  or  of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  law  of  treason,  should  not  lessen 
onr  abhorrence  of  this  enormous  crime. 

TKEASURE  TROVE  (literally,  found  treas- 
ure), a  term  applied  to  money,  coin,  plate,  or 
other  forms  of  the  precious  metals,  found  hid- 
den in  the  earth  or  any  private  place,  and  for 
whioh  no  owner  or  depositor  can  be  discovered. 
By  the  ocmimon  law  of  En^and  audi  property 
beocnnes  vested  in  the  soverngn,  if  it  aj^iears 
to  have  been  oomnaled  with  the  intention  of 
reclaiming  it.  In  all  other  oaaes,  aa  where  cir* 
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enmstanoes  show  that  tte  trMsnre  was  intenft- 
«d  to  be  abandoned,  it  belonn  to  the  finder, 
•who  by  a  ipeual  order  in  oonndl  is  alio  entitled 
to  the  oommereial  Value  of  andont  c(nns  and 
otherobjects  of  antiquarian  intereet,  nnder  wfaat- 
erer  circamstances  they  may  be  fonnd.  The 
civil  law  formerly  gave  the  treasare  troTe  to ' 
the  finder ;  or  if  found  on  another  man's  land, 
it  was  divided  between  them ;  but  the  practice 
in  continental  Enrope  has  in  modem  times  been 
aimilar  to  that  in  England.  Dnriag  the  middle 
ages  treasare  trove  conatitnted  an  important 
aoaroe  of  revenue  to  the  orovn ;  but  with  the 
inoreased  security  of  property  tiie  practice  of 
bnryiog  money,  bo  prevalent  in  troubled  times, 
has  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and  the  instances 
in  which  the  sovereign  is  enabled  tQ  claim  hia 
prerogative  are  comparatively  rare. 

TREASUBT,  litwally,  a  pLue  or  building  in 
which  money  or  other  treasure  is  stored  for 
sftfo  keeping,  but  more  generally  nnderstood  as 
a  department  of  government  having  control  of 
Ae  collection,  management,  and  expenditure 
of  tiie  public  revenue.  In  England  the  lord 
high  treasurer,  the  third  great  officer  of  the 
crown,  was  formerly  the  sole  head  of  the  treas- 
ury; but  since  the  time  of  George  I.  the  duties 
of  his  office  have  been  discharged  by  6  lords 
eommissionera,  consisting  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  who  is  also  the  prime  min- 
ister, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  8 
junior  lords.  The  departments  immediately 
sabordinate  to  the  treasury  are  numeroos  and 
important,  and  the  amount  of  patronage  there- 
by thrown  into  Hho  haiub  of  the  premier  is 
more  conriderable  than  tn  any  other  branch 
of  the  public  service.  The  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  is  generally  the  leader  of  the  minis- 
terial party  iu  parliament  for  the  house  in 
wUiAhe  rits,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer assumes  similar  fbnctions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  superior.  Hence  the  term  treas- 
ury benches  applied  to  the  seats  occupied  by 
the  ministry.  The  treasury  department  of  the 
United  States  is  under  the  management  of  a 
secretary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  chief  olerk, 
3  comptrollers,  6  auditors,  a  treasurer,  several 
assistant  treasurers,  and  other  officers,  having  in 
charge  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government 

TBEBIZOND,  a  pashalio  of  Asiatic  Tnrlcey, 
bounded  K.  by  the  Black  sea,  £.  by  K&rs,  S.  by 
Erzronm,  and  S.  and  W,  by  Sivas;  extreme 
length  about  S80  m.,  breadth  60  m. ;  area, 
about  T,000  sq.  m.  The  chief  towns,  l>eside 
the  capital,  are  Keresoon  (ano.  Oerasus),  Trei>- 
oU  flVipolis),  Bizah  (Bhixns),  and  Batoom 
(Bathys).  The  scenery  on  the  coast  is  remark- 
ably beautiful.  The  mountams  rise  immedi- 
ately from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  5,000 
feet,  and  are  clothed  with  dense  forests.  The 
country  is  generally  well  wooded  and  mono' 
tidnons,  and  has  but  little  arable  land.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tohoruk,  on  the  E. 
frontier,  and  the  Kharsat,  neither  very  large. 
The  diraate  is  variable,  being  subject  to  cold 
winds,  accompanied  by  rain  and  fog  from  the 


Blaek  tea.  There  are  sereral  ftHUe  yAUijb 
and  wen  ooltivated  tracts,  but  the  country  doiea 
not  produce  auffitnent  grun  for  the  cmunmp- 
tion  of  the  population.  The  inhabitants  ara 

a  hardy,  bold  race,  and  the  men  always  go 
armed.  They  are  good  marksmen,  and  each 
carries  a  rifle  dung  across  his  Moulders. — ^Tbb- 
BizoHD,  or  Takabozan  (ano.  7Vap«Et(«),  the  cap- 
ital, is  situated  on  the  8.  E.  coast  of  the  Black 
sea,in  lat  41°  8'  N.,  long.  8d°  48'  £. ;  pop.  about 
SO.OOO.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Turk- 
ish and  the  Greek,  the  former  surrounded  by 
walls  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  ditch 
crossed  by  two  narrow  bridges,  defended  by 
fortified  gateways.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ing is  the  <ntadel,  which  stands  upon  the  fiat  top 
of  a  steep  rock.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and 
the  public  baths  are  oonstrncted  of  marble.  Tho 
anchorage  ia  in  a  smalt  open  bay,  and  is  only 
considered  safe  during  tiie  summer  months; 
and  at  other  seasons  vessels  lie  at  Flatena, » 
roadstead  about  7  m.  W.  from  Trebizond.  It  is 
now  oonsidered  the  first  commercial  port  on 
the  Black  sea,  and,  after  Oonstandnople,  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  Five  lines  of  steam  vessels  con- 
nect it  with  the  principal  ports  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, which  in  1869  brought  thither  49,086  pea- 
seogers.  An  extensive  overland  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Persia.  The 
goods  received  from  these  countries  consist  of 
silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax,  gall  nnts,  oil,  opium, 
diflferent  sorts  of  drugs,  honey,  timber,,  carpets, 
and  shawls,  many  of  which  u'e  reexported.  The 
imports  by  sea  comprise  cotton  cloths,  glass, 
cutlery,  firearms,  ana  other  manufactures,  to- 
gether with  grain,  iron,  tin,  spices,  and  the  prod- 
nee  of  tropical  rej^ons.  The  total  trade  has  in- 
creased from  about  $9,000,000  in  1838  to  $88,- 
000,000  in  1659 ;  the  imports  in  the  latter  year 
amounted  to  $18,648,660,  and  the  exports  to 
$19,490,361 ;  arrivals  and  departures,  626,  ton- 
nage 288,174. — Trapezus  was  founded  by  a  col- 
ony from  Binope,  and  was  a  fionrishtng  town 
when  Xenophon  arrived  there  on  his  retreat 
from  Persia.  It  became  subject  to  the  Romans 
by  conquest  from  Mithrid^es.  The  emperor 
Tri^an  constructed  a  mole  to  improve  the  port, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  eastern  or  Oappa- 
dooian  Pontos.  During  the  reign  of  Gallienua 
it  was  plundered  and  newly  dutroyed  by  the 
Goths,  bot  in  the  time  of  Justinian  it  had  com- 
pletely reoovered,  and  waa  made  the  capital  of 
a  province  whioh  included  Pontus  and  some 
part  of  Armenia.  In  1804  it  became  the  seat 
of  an  independent  branch  of  the  Oomnenoi 
family  (see  Alexis,  voL  i.  p.  884),  who  after- 
ward called  their  territory  the  empire  of  Trebi- 
zond, and  held  it  through  a  sucoesdon  of  80 
sovereigns  till  1462,  when  it  snccunbed  to  the 
power  of  the  Turks. 

TBEDGOLD,  Tbomas,  an  English  oivil  engi- 
neer, bom  at  Brandon,  near  Durham,  Aug.  23, 
1788,  died  in  London,  Jan.  28,1829.  AtUyears 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker  at 
Dorham,  and  in  1608  went  to  Scotland,  where 
he  worked  6  yeara  as  a  joomeyman  oupenter 
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and  joiner,  and  his  ezoeHiTe  derotien  to 
fltadj  at  night  and  in  the  interrala  of  labor 
impaired  hia  oonstitation.  In  1818  he  went  to 
London,  and  entered  the  sw^ce  of  a  relatiTO, 
William  A^dnson,  architect  to  the  ordnance, 
Tith  whom  he  remained  for  several  years, 
while  coDtinning  his  Btndiee,  and  in  1828  com- 
menoed  as  civil  engineer  on  bis  own  account. 
Beside  nnmerons  articles  in  periodicals,  he  pub- 
lished *' Elementary  Principles  of  Oarpentry'* 
(4to.,  London,  1820);  "A  Practical  Essay  on 
the  Strength  of  Oast  Iron  and  other  Metals" 
(Bto.,  1821) ;  "The  Principles  of  Warming  and 
Ventilating  Pnblio  Buildings,  Dwelling  Houses," 
Ac.  (8vo.,  2d  ed.,  1824) ;  "  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Railroads  and  Oamages"  (8vo.,  1826) ;  "  Re- 
marks on  Steam  Navigation,  and  its  FrotecUon, 
Bjwnlation,  and  Enoonragement"  (1^);  and 
*'  llie  Steam  EDgine,  comprising  an  Aoeonnt  ot 
its  Invention  and  progres^ve  Improvement, 
with  an  Investigation  of  its  Prinoiples," 
the  last  edition  of  whioh  (1893)  is  enlaiiged  to 
4  vols.  4to.,  iUostnited  with  396  steel  i^ates  and 
164  woodcuts. 

TREE.   Bee  ABBoracruxTURK. 

TREE  FROO,  the  name  of  the  batrachian 
reptiles  of  the  family  hylada,  distiDguished 
from  common  frogs  (ranida)  by  having  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  dilated  into  flatten- 
ed disks  or  sneers,  which  enable  them  to  lead 
their  pecnliar  arboreal  life.  They  are  of  more 
tiegant  form,  smaller  size,  brighter  colors,  and 
more  active  habits  than  the  ranida,  ana  are 
lively  during  the  day;  they  feed  on  insects, 
whidi  they  pursue  on  bushes  and  trees,  steal- 
ing toward  them  or  suddenly  springing  and 
swinging  upon  them ;  they  climb  like  the  geckos 
among  lizards,  and  by  tiie  same  mectianism; 
the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  disks  ia  endued  with  a 
viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  whioh  they  can 
walk  with  the  body  suspended  from  the  under 
parts  of  leaves  and  other  smooth  bodies ;  the 
skin  is  mostly  smooth  upon  tiie  back,  but  on 
^e  abdomen  and  inside  of  legs  thickly  studded 
with  small  warts  or  tubercles.  They  possess 
to  a  reiparkable  degree  the  faculty  of  chan^ng 
color,  by  the  modifications  of  the  contents  of 
the  pigment  cells  under  the  skin,  no  doubt  a 
provision  to  enable  them  to  elude  their  nomer- 
ons  enemies.  They  are  very  clamorous,  and 
particnlariy  noisy  at  the  approach  of  ndn ;  in 
winter  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  pools;  they  breed  in  the  spring, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  water.  They  are 
frequently  called  tree  toads,  and  thtar  Frmish 
name  is  rainetta.  The  species  are  numerous, 
especially  in  America;  only  one  is  found  in 
Europe,  and  that  also  occurs  in  N.  Africa  and 
Asia;  no  fossil  traces  of  the  family  have  been 
discovered,  according  to  Piotet. — ^The  common 
tree  frog  of  North  America  (kyla  versicolor,  Le 
Oonto)  resembles  a  toad  in  form,  but  is  more 
flattened;  body  short  and  warty  above,  the 
color  varying  from  pale  ash  to  dark  brown, 
with  several  large  irregular  blotches  of  green- 
ish brown,  white  and  granulated  below,  and 


abdomen  yeOowish  nev  the  tibi|^;  tke  oolOD 
vary  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  head  la 
short  and  rounded,  the  month  large,  with 
teeth  on  upper  jaw  and  vomer ;  eyes  lai^  and 
.  brilliant,  the  iris  bright  golden ;  there  are  4 
flngers  and  6  toes,  both  ending  in  viaoous  pel- 
lets, the  former  distinct,  but  uie  latter  webbed 
for  I  of  their  length.  It  is  about  2  inchM  long, 
and  is  found  abundantiy  in  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Mississip- 
pi;  it  is  generally  seen  on  decaying  trees  and 
about  old  fences  of  wood  or  stone,  owgrown 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  the  color  <tf  whioh  it 
so  nearly  resembles  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
detect;  it  is  very  noisy  in  spring  and  summer 
toward  evening,  especially  in  cloudy  weather, 
utd  its  Uquid  and  abruptly  terminating  note 
must  be  fimiiliar  to  all  reodents  in  the  oonntry; 
the  secretion  <tf  the  skin  is  oopioos  and  vcay 
acrid.  This  species  in  the  southern  states  is 
replaced  by  the  green  tree  frog  (S.  wiiU, 
Leur. ;  calamita  CarolinentU,  Penn.),  which  is 
bright  green  above,  yellowi^  white  below,  with 
a  straw-colored  lateral  line  extending  from  the 
upper  Jaw  over  the  shoulder  and  alcmg  the 
sioe ;  it  is  shorter  and  more  lender  than  the 
northern  species,  and  is  most  commonly  seen 
about  broad-leaved  plants,  espedally  Indiaa 
com,  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  which  it  great- 
ly resembles,  concealed  during  the  heat  of  the 
oay,  but  coming  out  morning  and  evening  and 
becoming  very  active  and  noisy;  the  siu^le 
note  is  dear  and  bell-like ;  the  food  conusts 
of  insects,  particularly  the  conunon  fly,  to  sdse 
which  it  leqts  a  foot  or  more;  on  the  ground 
when  in  seuch  of  water  iwpa  of  8  or  10  ftet 
are  sometimes  made.  The  S.  squirella  (Dand.^ 
sometimes  improperly  called  the  peeping  frog, 
is  olive-green  above,  with  brown  blotches,  a 
transverse  dusky  band  between  tiie  orbits,  m 
whitish  below ;  it  is  about  1^  inches  long,  not 
fouud  N.  of  Yir^nia,  and  has  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  changing  color.  Several  other  species 
are  described  by  Holbrook  and  more  recent 
anthors,  from  the  southern  and  sooth-weetem 
states  and  territories.  The  tree  fr<^  of  Eoit^ 
(ff,  arborea,  Linn.)  much  resembles  the  greeo 
species  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  was 
oonudered  by  Laareuti  a  variety  of  his  ff.  viri- 
di»:  it  ia  spread  throughout  Europe,  e»q>t  ia 
Great  Britain. — In  tiie  gams  aerU  (Dum.  and 
Bibr.)  the  locomotive  disks  are  less  developed 
and  uie  Umbs  more  slender  than  in  AyJo,  and 
there  are  teeth  on  the  palate  instead  of  the 
vomer.  The  A,  grylhu  (Dam.  and  Bibr.),  or 
Savannah  cricket,  is  about  1^  inches  long,  with 
an  elongated  pointed  head,  a  triangular  dusky 
spot  between  the  orbits;  body  ashy  above, 
with  a  green  and  sometimes  reddish  dorssl 
line,  and  8  oblong  black  spots  margined  with 
white  on  the  sides.  It  is  a  lively  species,  con- 
stantly chirping  like  a  cricket,  even  in  captiri- 
ty ;  it  fr^qnents  the  edges  of  pools,  and  is  some- 
times found  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants;  it 
may  easily  be  domesticated  so  as  to  take  food 
from  the  hand;  it  makes  immense leiq«;  itoo* 
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ears  from  sonthem  New  England  to  the  gnlf 
of  Mexioo ;  it  is  intermediate  between  the  rani- 
dm  and  hyiadm,  faaTins  the  aqoatio  habits  of  the 
fomoT  and  the  method  of  wfttohins  for  its  prey 
<rf  the  latter ;  in  oonseqiienoe  of  the  BmaUneis 
of  the  duks  it  cannot  adhere  to  the  under  8nr> 
flue  ct  smooth  bodies. — In  the  eenos  hyloeUt 
(nts.)  the  palate  is  toothed,  and  the  slender 
fingers  and  toes  are  free^  with  small  disks, 
m&ermg^s  tree  ttog  (B.  PieJxHngU^  Holbr.) 
is  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  short  bead  and 
yellowiflji  brown  body,  with  dusky  rhomboidal 
mots  and  lines,  sometimes  like  the  letter  X  on 
ute  back ;  pale  flesh-colored  below,  tinged  with 
yellowish  on  the  throat.  This  is  the  true  peep- 
ing frog,  the  noise  being  made  by  both  sexes; 
ia  sommer  they  cease  to  be  vocal,  retiring  from 
the  pools  where  the  eggs  were  laid  to  the 
woods,  where  they  lire  on  trees,  hopping  abont 
on  the  branches  in  search  of  insects,  and  ocoa- 
aionally  ottering  a  shrill  whistle.  It  is  fonnd 
in  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  and  was 
aamed  in  honor  of  Br,  Charles  Pickering,  who 
obtained  it  abnndantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem, 
Mass.  The  chestnnt  tree  frog  (JET.  lineatut.  Dam. 
and  Bibr.)  is  sboat  S  inclies  long,  brownish 
and  sometimes  bloish  above,  with  a  yellowish 
white  line  from  the  nose  to  the  ami  pit ;  below 
binish  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Cayenne ;  the 
young  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  mother,  with- 
ont  the  assistance  of  the  dorsal  pits  ofpipa  (see 
Toad)  ;  though  having  the  gills  and  swimming 
tidl  of  the  tadpole,  they  are  often  fonnd  on  the 
parent's  back  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
water.  In  notodelphyt  ev^en  (Wtinland),  fhm 
Venezaela,  a  dorsal  flssora  In  the  female  leads 
to  two  lateral  poodies  in  which  the  ems  are 
earried,  and  in  which  tiie  embryo  is  devuoped 
until  the  feet  are  prodaced. — hi  the  genus  aen- 
drobaia  (Wagler),  which  seems  to  connect  this 
fiunily  wiUi  the  toads,  there  are  no  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  bat  the  fingers  and  toes  end  in  disks, 
enabling  tiie  species  to  lead  an  arboreal  life. 
The  D.  tiTtetoriiu  (Wt^l.)  was  so  named  from 
the  statement  that  the  natives  in  Sooth  Ameri- 
ca are  in  the  habit  of  polling  ont  the  feathers 
from  yonng  gjeen  parrots,  and  robbing  the 
blood  of  the  batrachian  on  the  bare  place,  it 
being  believed  that  the  new  feathers  there 
ffTOwing  will  be  red  or  yellow ;  it  is  aboot  li 
inches  long,  ferrapnons  above  with  2  longita- 
dinal  white  stripes. 

TREFOIL.  See  Olovkb. 

TBEMBEOKI,  firAsisuw,  a  Polish  poet, 
bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Oraoow  about  17S4. 
died  at  Tnlczyn,  Deo.  IS,  1812.  He  travelled 
extmriTcly, became  intimatewith  the  principal 
literary  men  of  France,  fooght  some  80  doels 
on  account  of  love  affairs,  was  noticed  for  pe- 
culiarities in  dress,  diet,  and  manners,  served 
fi>r  some  time  as  chamberlain  to  £ing  Stanislas 
Angnstns,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
at  Tnle^n,  a  country  seat  of  Count  Felix  Po- 
tooki.  His  misoellaneoos  poems  have  appeared 
in  varions  collections,  the  last  editzoa  b«ng 
that  of  Leipdc,  1889,  in  2  role. 


TREM6LET,  Abbahau,  a  Swiss  natoralist, 
bom  in  Geneva  in  1700,  died  in  1784.  He  was 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Lord  Bentinck,  English 
ndnister  at  the  Hague,  and  afterward  to  the 
duke  of  Kohmond,  with  whom  he  Tirited  Qer- 
many  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Geneva  in 
1757  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  great 
coonoil.  In  his  Mimoiret  pour  $&rvir  d  Phi§- 
toire  d'un  genre  d«  polypes  d'eau  dtmee^  d  hra» 
en  forme  de  eomea  (Leyden,  1744),  he  demon- 
strated that  these  creatures,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  classed  io  the  vegetable  kmg- 
dom,  were  really  animals.  -He  left  also  several 
works  of  a  relif^ous  character. 

TBEMPELEAU,  a  W.  co.  of  Wisconsin, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  inter- 
sected by  Trempeleau  Mountom  river,  and 
druned  uso  by  Black  and  Buffalo  rivers ;  area, 
684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  2,650.  The  surface  is 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Capital,  GalesbuK. 

TRENCH,  RioHABD  Ohknitiz,  D.D.,  a  Brit- 
ish cIeT:gyman  and  author,  born  in  Dublin, 
Sept  0,  1807.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Rich- 
ard, brother  of  the  first  Lord  Ashtown  in  the 
Irish  peerage,  and  of  Melesina,  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Richard  Ohenevix,  formerly  bishop  of 
Waterford.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1820,  and  after  a  few  years  of  travel  took 
orders,  became  a  country  curate,  and  published 
two  volumes  of  poeins  respectively  entitled 
*'  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and  other  Poems," 
and  "  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr."  These, 
being  fevorably  received,  were  succeeded  by 
"  Genoveva,"  "  Elegiac  Poems,"  and  "  Poems 
from  Eastern  Souroes."  In  1641  he  became 
onrate  to  the  present  bishop  of  Oxford,  then  at 
AWerstoke,  and  in  1645  was  presented  by  Lord 
Ashbnrton  to  the  rectory  of  Itohenstoke.  He 
was  appointed  in  1846  examining  chaplain  to 
the  new  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  Hol- 
sean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  during  1846-  6,  and 
in  1847  was  appointed  theological  professor  in 
King's  college,  Ix>ndon.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Budkland  in  1866,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  dean  of  Westminster,  which  dig- 
nity he  now  holds.  Dean  Trench  has  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  on  theological 
subjects,  and  as  a  philolc^^  and  poet  His 
chief  religious  works  are:  *^ Notes  on  the 
Miracles,"  "Notes  on  the  Parables."  "The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetry," 
"  Sunt  Angostine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture," "  Sermons  on  the  IMvinity  of  Christ," 
and  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Sev-. 
en  Churches  in  Asia"  (1861).  His  principri 
philological  works  are:  "On  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  New  Testament;"  "On  the 
Study  of  Words,"  a  series  of  lectures  (1851),  of 
whidi  the  Otb  English  and  22d  American  edi- 
tions were  pnbli^ed  in  1661 ;  "  On  the  Les- 
sons in  Proverbs,"  "  Synonymes  of  the  New 
Testament,"  "  English  Past  and  Present,"  and 
"  A  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words  used  for- 
merly  in  Senses  different  from  their  present." 
He  has  also  written  a  work  entitled  "  Calde- 
ron,  his  Life  and  Genius,  with  Speciraois  of  bis 
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PI^i"  and  edtted "The Bemdiu  of  fhe  late 
Itn.  Kiohaid  Trench,"  his  mother  (London, 

1862). 

TEENOK,  Fbanz  vos  dee,  baron,  an  Ans- 
trian  military  leader,  born  in  JReggio,  Calabria, 
Jan.  1, 1711,  committed  snicide  in  prieon  at 
Brflnn  in  1749.  In  his  17th  year  he  entered 
the  Austrian  military  aerrice,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  in  1788  on  account  of  his  insabordi- 
nation  and  excesses,  and  beca{ae  captain  in  a 
Bossian  hussar  regiment.  Twice  condemned 
to  death  for  serious  violations  of  discipline,  he 
was  saved  by  Marshal  MQnnich,  and  after  6 
months*  penal  labor  retired  to  his  estates  in 
Slavonia.  lii  1740,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
var  of  the  Austrian  soooeaaion,  he  was  per- 
mitted by  the  empress  Uaria  Theresa  to  raise 
a  corps  of  Pandoors  at  his  own  expense,  which 
soon  numbered  6,000  men.  At  the  head  of 
these  he  served  in  the  war  the  snccessitHt 
and  in  the  7  years^  war  whidi  followed,  and 
distingnished  himself  by  his  courage  and  mili- 
tary edacity,  but  still  more  by  his  cruelty  and 
rapacity.  Having  at  length,  while  undergoing 
trial  by  court  martial,  throtUed  one  of  the 
Jndgea  and  attempted  to  throw  him  out  of  a 
nigh  window,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  BrQun  in 
Moravia,  where  he  poisoned  himself.  He  poa- 
fleaaed  astonishing  physical  strength,  united 
witli  a  disposition  of  extraordinary  feroci- 
ty, ffis  antohiogn^hy  appeared  at  Vienna 
in  1807,  nnder  the  title  or  Merhuardlffet  Le- 
hen  una  Thatm  dea  Preiherm  Frant  von  der 
Trench;  and  his  life  haa  been  written  by 
Hdbner,  nnder  the  title  of  Frant  ton  ^ 
Trench^  dargatellt  von  einem  Uhparteiue/tm, 
mit  einer  Vorrede  ton  Schuhart  (8  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1788). — Fbibdbioh  von  dee,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man soldier  and  adventurer,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Kflnigsberg,  Feb.  16, 1726,  guil- 
lotined in  Paris,  July  26;  1794.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  KOnigsberg,  was  ad- 
mitted in  1742  into  the  body  guard  of  Frederio 
the  Great,  and  when  only  18  years  old  was  se- 
lected to  instruct  tiie  Silesian  cavalry.  During 
the  foUowing  winter  he  engaged  in  a  aeoret  in- 
bigne  with  the  princess  Ainelia,  second  aiatw 
of  the  king,  and  to  this  circumatance,  It  has 
been  thought,  his  after  misfortunes  were  ow- 
ing. In  the  campaign  of  1744  he  served  with 
gnat  distinction,  acting  as  the  adjutant  of  fVed- 
eiio,  with  whom  he  became  a  special  favorite. 
On  his  retnm  to  Berlin  his  amour  came  to 
Ught,  or  at  least  was  suspected  by  the  king, 
and  Trenck  was  arrested  and  confined  for  sev- 
eral weeks  for  having  been  a  few  minutes  late 
on  parade.  In  the  campaign  of  1745  he  again 
distinguished  himself;  but  having  corresponded 
on  private  affairs  with  his  cousin  Baron  Franz, 
tiien  in  the  Anstriau  service,  he  was  cashiered, 
and  without  trial  conducted  to  the  fortress  of 
Glatz,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  more  than 
a  year.  After  several  desperate  efforts  he 
eauqwd,  vent  to  Vienna,  and  exerted  himself 
to  proonre  the  pardon  of  Ids  consin,  who  was 


liien  xaAtsepAxm  a  trial.  His  efforts  were  im^ 
gratefiilly  recMved  by  the  baron,  and  led  ta 
much  trouble  and  a  number  of  duels.  At  Hn- 
remberg  he  met  the  Russian  general  Lieuwen, 
who  was  marching  with  an  army  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  who  persuaded  him  to  enter  the 
Russian  service,  and  gave  him  a  company  of 
dragoons  in  the  Toboleko!  raiment.  After  the 
peace  he  was  received  with  much  favor  at 
Moscow,  tlioogh  his  advancement  was  retarded 
by  the  efforts  of  Goltz,  the  Prussian  ambassa- 
dor. His  consin,  having  died,  left  him  heir  to 
his  estate,  but  on  oonditicm  that  he  should  be- 
come a  OathoBo  and  should  serve  only  the 
bouse  <tf  Anatria.  To  secure  this  be  went  to 
Vienna  In  1750,  bat  out  of  all  this  beqnest  and 
the  property  of  bis  nnde  he  reoraved  only  68,000 
flonus,  with  which  he  purchased  the  lordsh^ 
of  Zwerbach.  By  the  Austrian  court  he  was 
made  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Oordova  cuiraa- 
riers.  In  March,  1764,  his  mother  dying,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Bantzic  to  settle  some  &m- 
ily  affairs,  and  was  there  apprehended  by  the 
Fimssian  authorities,  carried  to  Berlin,  and 
thence  taken  to  Magdeburg.  There  he  was 
confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  citadeL  Ss 
apartment  was  in  a  casemate,  the  fore  part  of 
which  was  6  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long,  and 
was  divided  by  a  party  walL  He  was  at  flist 
not  pat  in  irons,  but  a  desperate  effort  to  eecqw 
caused  him  to  be  removed,  May  27, 1766|  to  a 
cell  in  tiie  Star  fort,  which  was  made  espedal- 
W  for  his  confinement.  Enormous  chains  were 
fixed  to  his  ankle  at  one  end,  and  at  ^e  other 
to  a  ring  fastened  in  the  wall  about  8  feet  fhnn 
the  ground.  A  huge  iron  ring  of  a  hand^ 
breadth  was  riveted  around  his  naked  body, 
from  which  hung  a  chain  fixed  into  a  thidc  iron 
bar  2  feet  in  length,  at  each  end  of  whidi  was 
a  handcuff.  The  dungeon  was  bnilt  in  the 
ditch  of  the  fortifications,  and  when  Trenck  en- 
tered it  had  been  finished  only  11  days,  so  that 
during  the  first  8  months  be  was  kept  constant- 
ly wet  by  the  water  dropping  from  the  moist 
lime  and  plaster.  Even  under  t^ese  circum- 
stances he  nearly  anoceeded  in  making  his 
escape.  In  1766  a  maanve  iron  collar  was 
pnt  around  hia  neck  and  connected  with  the 
ehaias  of  the  fbot  by  heavy  links.  In  this  con- 
dition he  lay  imprisoned  until  Dec.  24, 17^ 
enduring  sufferings  of  a  most  terrible  cbarao- 
ter,  and  repeatedly  making  the  most  daring  at- 
tempts to  free  himself.  On  that  day  he  was 
released  by  order  of  Frederic,  and  in  Jan. 
1764,  was  carried  to  Prague,  where  he  endured 
renewed  persecutions  from  the  men  who  had 
control  of  hia  estates.  Disappointed  of  prefer- 
ment at  the  Austrian  court,  he  retired  to  Aix 
la  Ghapelle,  married  there  in  1766,  and  lived 
for  several  years  in  peace,  occupying  himself 
in  writing  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  called 
X'om*  de«  hamme*,  in  which  be  advocated  opin- 
ions a  liberal  character,  and  in  particnlar  at- 
tacked the  Roman  Oatiiolio  ehnroh.  In  1767 
appeared  hia  poem  of  "  The  Macedonian  Her0|" 
which  gave  hmi  ccmriderahle  r^ratation  in  G«r> 
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numy.  He  also  ei^^ed  in  the  wine  ferade,  in 
which  he  was  very  saocessfol  at  first,  but  once 
while  in  London  was  defranded  to  so  lai^  an 
arnoont  that  he  gave  up  tiie  bosiness.  From 
1774  to  1777  his  time  was  spent  chiefly  in 
travelling  throogh  England  and  France;  and 
in  the  latter  coontrj  he  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  then  American  minister,  and  the 
oonnts  St  Germain  and  De  Vergennea,  who 
made  him  adrantageoos  proposals  to  go  to 
America^  which  he  was  prevented  fir^m  accept- 
ing bj  hifl  (Section  for  bis  &mily.  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Oassel  also  ofi^ered  him  a  oom- 
misaion  in  the  army  going  to  America  to  assist 
the  British,  which  he  refdsed,  saying:  *'My 
heartbeats  in  the  cause  of  freedom  on^ ;  I  will 
never  assist  in  enslaving  men.  Were  I  at  the 
head  of  yonr  brave  grenadiers,  I  should  revolt 
to  the  Americans."  Subsequently  he  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Zwerbach,  and  spent  several  years 
in  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  his  property  having 
been  entirely  mined  by  floods  and  -storms,  he 
repaired  his  broken  fortune  by  publishing  a 
collection  of  his  works  and  a  history  of  his  life. 
These  gained  him  money  and  reputation,  espe- 
cially the  autobiography,  which  was  extraomi- 
narily  snccessfuL  Alter  the  death  of  Frederic 
in  1766  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  was 
annolled,  and  he  was  permitted  to  retnm  to  his 
n^ive  mmnbtj.  Hera  he  might  have  lived  in 
quietness,  but  at  Ihe  breaking  out  of  the  Firench 
revolntion  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  to  Pa- 
ris, where  he  was  arrested  by  the  committee  of 
public  s^ty  and  put  to  death  on  the  chaise  of 
being  a  secret  emissary  of  the  king  of  Fnusia. 

TRENT,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
Staffordshire,  4  m.  N.  from  Burslem,  flows 
throogh  the  central  part  of  the  idand,  and  near 
6urton-on-8tratfaer,Lincolnshire,  joins  the  Oase 
to  form  the  estuary  called  the  Huml>er,  which 
falls  into  the  North  sea  between  Spurn  Head  in 
Yorkshire  and  Donna  Nook  in  Lincolnshire; 
total  length  of  the  Trent  and  Hnmber,  190  m. 
Its.couraa  is  very  cironitons,  but  is  in  a  general 
N*.  £.  and  N.  direction  to  its  junction  with  the 
Oase,  from  whence  it  flows  easterly  for  «bcnt 
40  m.  to  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  as  &r  as  Qaina- 
borough  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  to  Burtrai- 
on-Trent  for  baizes  of  25  tons.  Xts  chief  tril>- 
utaries  beside  the  Onse  are  the  Sow,  Tame, 
Soar,  Devon,  Blyth,  Dove,  and  Derwent ;  and 
it  13  connected  with  several  other  rivers  and 
navigable  waters  by  a  series  of  canals. 

TRENT  (Ital.  7Ve»(o;  Ger.  Trient;  anc 
7)Hdentum\  a  walled  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  utu- 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  18  m.  N.  N. 
E.  from  Roveredo,  and  72  m.  N.  W.  from  Ven- 
.ioe;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  stands  in  a  small 
and  very  beautiful  valley  among  the  Alps,  and 
firom  its  elevation  the  dimate  is  exceedingly  oold 
in  winter,  while  the  reflection  of  the  son's  rays 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  makes  it  re- 
marllably  hot  in  summer.  The  streets  are  most- 
ly wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  houeeB  are  in 
tfao  ItflJian  style  and  genenUy  well  and  regor 


larly  hoDt.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  entirdy  of 
marble  m  the  Byzantine  style  in  1212.  Tho 
church  of  Santa  Haria  Maggiore  is  built  of  red 
marble,  and  is  interesting  as  the  place  where 
the  celebrated  council  of  Trent  held  its  meetings. 
The  manufactures  are  not  important,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  Germany. — Tridentom  is  suppoeed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Rheetians  of  Etruria. 
The  Romans  colonized  it,  and  on  the  decline  of 
that  empire  it  passed  anooessively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cenomani,  Goths,  Lombards,  and  dukes 
of  Banuia.  During  the  middle  ages  it  became 
a  free  Imperial  dty  under  its  Inshops,  who  were 
princes  of  the  onidre  with  a  rote  in  Ihe  diek 
at  Ratisbon  until  1802,  whoi  its  government 
was  secularized. 

TRENT,  OouKCiL  or,  the  last  ceeumenioal 
council  of  the  Roman  OathoUociinrch.  Thefirst 
occasion  for  an  oecumenical  council  in  the  16th 
century  was  Aimished  by  Luther  and  the  Prot- 
estant princes,  who  appealed  from  tiie  dedmon 
of  the  pope  to  a  council.  This  ^>peal  was  sup- 
ported  by  the  Oatholio  princes,  and  the  empe- 
ror Oharles  V.,  at  the  diet  of  Ratiabon,  prom- 
ised to  induce  the  pope  to  convoke  the  conncO. 
Three  popes,  however,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  YI.,  and 
Olement  Vu.,  died  before  the  demands  of  the 
Germans  were  complied  with.  Paul  HL  ep- 
pdnted  it  to  convene  at  Mantaa,  May  27, 1587 { 
but  when  the  duke  of  ICantna  ol^eoted,  Tioenza 
was  selected.  The  war  between  the  nnperor 
uid  theking  of  Franoe,and  the  oonfiarence  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Brotestants  at  ItaUst>on  in 
1641,  caused  new  delays.  At  len^h  Paul  HI. 
convoked  it  for  Nov.  1, 1543,  bat  on  account  of 
the  war  with  France  i^in  put  o£f  the  day  of 
opening  to  March  16, 1646.  The  actual  open- 
ing, owing  to  the  taixty  arrival  of  bishops  and 
ambassadoTSj  did  not  take  place  until  Deo.  18, 
1646.  The  objects  of  the  council  were  to  effect 
a  reformation  of  the  church,  to  deflne  more  ex- 
plicitly the  impugned  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and,  if  posaable,  to  induce  the  Protestants  to 
return  to  the  old  faith.  At  the  2d  session 
(Jan.  7, 1646)  the  council  fixed  the  mode  of 
tnnsaoting  budness.  The  discussions  and  do- 
liberations  Tore  to  take  place  in  private  con- 
gregations; subsequently  general  congregations 
were  to  draft  the  resolutions,  which  finally 
were  to  be  promulgated  in  public  sesfflons  as 
decrees.  In  the  8d  session  (Feb.  4)  the  Nioene 
creed  was  read  and  declared  to  be  the  bada  of' 
the  further  proceedings.  In  the  4th  session 
(April  8)  tradition  was  declared  to  be  equally 
with  the  Bible  a  rule  of  faith ;  the  Apocrypha  m 
the  Old  Testament  were  included  in  the  canon 
of  the  Bible ;  the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  to 
be  the  authentic  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
church  its  only  legitimate  interpreter.  In  the 
8  following  sessions  (June  17,  1646;  Jan.  18 
and  March  8, 1547),  the  Oatholio  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  justification,  and  the  sacraments 
were  defined,  aud  an  anathema  pronounoed 
upon  all  who  r^eoted  these  doctrines.  la  the 
8th  session  Oiorah  8),  88  of  the  66  bishops  pm- 
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ent,  togrcther  with  the  papal  legate,  decreed,  on 
the  ground  of  being  exposed  at  Trent  to  the 
j^lague,  to  aclJoQm  to  Bologna,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decided  opposition  of  the  emperor,  at 
whose  request  18  German  and  Spanish  bisli- 
ops  remained  at  Trent  At  Bolopui,  where  6 
arohUshoM,  82  bishops,  and  4  generals  of  re- 
ligiooa  oraws  were  present,  the  9th  and  lOtb 
senumi  were  held  (April  21  and  June  2) ;  bnL 
at  tha  express  order  of  the  pope,  who  had 
some  appnhenuOna  of  a  sohisni,  no  d^a-eee 
were  promulgated,  except  decrees  of  proro- 
gation. As  the  emperor  could  not  be  pre- 
Tuled  upon  to  recognize  the  council  of  Biolo- 
gna,  &e  council  was  indefinitely  prorogaed  hy 
ft  boll  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  dated  Sept.  17, 1649. 
The  pope  died  in  Not.  1549,  and  on  Sl&j  1, 
1S51,  the  conncO  was  reopened  at  Trent  hj 
order  of  his  successor  Julius  III.  France 
protested  against  the  continuation,  and  all  the 
trench  bishops  and  theolc^ans  withdrew.  In 
the  sDoceeding  transactions  the  Jeauite  Laines 
and  Salmeron,  who  were  sent  to  the  conn- 
cU  aa  papal  theolof^s,  took  a  leadii^  part 
There  appeared  also  representatiTes  from  the 
Froteatant  princes  of  wortemberg  and  Bran- 
denburg, and  even  Uelanchthon  was  summoned 
there  by  order  of  the  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony ; 
bat  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  reunion, 
and  soon  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  of  the 
Protestant  princes  agunst  the  emperor  caused 
tiie  assembled  fathers  (April  28,  1652)  to  sus- 
p«id  their  deliberations.  During  this  period, 
extending  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  sesnon, 
the  dootrmes  of  the  euchariat,  of  confession  and 
extreme  onction,  and  two  reformatory  decrees 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  were  promul- 
gated. Paul  IV.  was  anxtons  to  aaaemble  the 
council  ftt  Borne,  but  Plus  IV.  consented  to  its 
reopening  at  Trent,  whidi  took  ^ace  on  Jan. 
18,  1662,  through  the  cardinal  legate  Prinoe 
Hercules  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  France  and  the 
German  emperor  demanded  very  urgently  a 
thorough  reformation,  and  in  particular  the 
concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  celibacy  and  fcwting ;  but  their  propo- 
dtion  was  voted  down.  On  Nov.  18  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  arrived,  with  14  bishops,  8 
abbots,  and  18  theologians  from  France,  and 
presented  in  the  name  of  his  nation  84  refor- 
matory articles,  but  subsequently  abandoned 
their  advocacy.  On  the  question  whether  the 
digidty  and  rights  of  the  bishops  are  of  p^>al 
or  of  divine  origin,  the  bishops  foond  it  impos- 
sible to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently left  nndedded.  Dewees  were  adopt- 
ed ordering  an  index  of  prohibited  books  to  be 
made,  and  defining  the  doctrinea  of  tiie  mass, 
ordination,  the  hierarchy,  marriage,  ceUbacy, 
purgatory,  the  vaieraticm  <^  saints,  relics,  and 
unages,  monastic  vows,  indulgences,  and  &Bt- 
ing  and  abstinence.  A  nuqiber  of  "  reforma- 
tory" decrees  were  also  passed,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  ei^oiuB  the  establishment  of 
theological  seminaries.  The  dose  of  the  conn- 
ms  hastened  by  a  serijcnu  ffiirkifflw  of  the 


pope,  and  his  fear  that  his  death  might  lead  to 
a  schism.  It  took  place  on  Dec  4, 1668,  at  its 
25th  public  session.  The  decrees  were  aigned 
by  265  members,  conedsting  of  4  legates,  2  other 
cardinals,  3  patriarchs,  26  archbishops,  166 
bishops,  39  representatives  of  absent  bishops,  7 
abbots,  and  7  generals  of  religions  orders.  An 
anthentio  copy  was  also  signed  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  secular  govemmaito>  with  the 
exception  of  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  was 
without  instruction,  and  the  ambasaador  of 
France,  wTio  was  absent  The  decreM  were 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  with  the  unanimooB 
consent  of  the  cardinals,  in  the  consistory  of 
Jan.  26,  1664;  but  the  pope  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  explaining  obscure  or  contro- 
verted points.  The  councU  was  accepted  on- 
conditionally  by  most  of  the  Italian  states,  hy 
Portugal,  Poluid,  and  the  Oennan  emperor; 
with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
by  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  Netherlands;  with 
some  exc^tiona  by  Switzerland  and  Hungary; 
and  TOily  so  for  as  respecto  doctrines  by  Prance. 
The  "Canons  and  Decrees"  of  the  conndl 
were  printed  by  Aldus  (Rome,  1664).  The 
"Oatechism,"  an  authorized  summary  of  the 
fiuth  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  council,  lif- 
peered  at  Bome  in  1666,  and  the  odiection  of 
documenta  relating  to  its  history  was  edited 
by  Le  Plat  (7  vols.  4to.,  Louvain,  1781).  The 
first  complete  history  of  the  council  was  writr 
ten  by  the  Servite  monk  Paolo  Sarpi  (London, 
1619;  Engll^  translation  by  Brent,  London, 
1676),  in  a  spirit  of  decided  opposition  to  the 

EBpal  court  A^inst  him  wrote  the  Jesuit  Fal- 
ivioino  (2  vols,,  Bome,  ISIi&^'T).  A  work  on 
the  discrepancies  of  both  has  been  publieb- 
ed  by  Dr.  Brischar  (2  vols.,  Tablngen,  164S). 
Mendbsm's  "Uemoirs  of  the  Oouncuof  Trent^ 
(London,  1884)  contains  extracts  from  28  vol- 
nmes  of  manuscripts  collected  in  Italy  by  Lord 
Guilford.  The  publication  of  the  original  acts 
and  the  diary  of  the  council,  by  Augustine  Thei- 
ner,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library,  has  been 
promised. 
TRENTE-UN.  See  Eocqb  xt  Nora, 
TRENTON,  a  city  and  the  caoital  of  New 
Jersey  and  of  Mercer  co.,  situated  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Delaware  river  at  the  confluence  of 
Assnnpink  creek,  and  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  80  m.  K.  E.  from  Philadelphia, 
and  67  m.  S.  W.  from  New  York;  pop.  in  1860, 
17,221.  Its  atnation  on  the  Delavare  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  fertile 
region  on  the  W,  bank.  The  city  is  regularly 
laM  out,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  many 
elegant  stores  and  residences.  Main  street  Is 
the  principal  buuness  thoroughfare,  and  State 
street  has  the  greatest  number  of  fine  resi- 
dences. AsBunpink  creek  divides  tiie  city  into 
nearly  equal  parts.  Tbe  8d,  4th,  and  6th 
wards  lie  south  of  the  creek,  and  the  two  first 
named  formerly  composed  the  borough  of 
South  Trenton,  which  was  united  to  Trenton 
in  1661.  The  6th  ward,  formerly  Lambcrton, 
was  annexed  to  the  city  in  1866.  Water  is 
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raised  from  the  Delaware  to  a  reaerroir  N. 
of  the  oitj.  The  capitol  is  a  handsome  stone 
bailding,  100  feet  by  60,  stuccoed  in  imitation 
of  granite.  The  county  court  house  is  in  Bouth 
Trenton,  and  is  a  fine  building  of  brick,  stao- 
ooed.  There  is  also  a  good  town  hall.  Trenton 
also  oootcuns  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  founded 
in  1848,  and  having  accommodations  for  835 
patients ;  the  state  normal  school,  established 
m  1855,  and  having  extensive  buildings  admi- 
rably adapted  for  fta  pnrposej  with  100  pupils 
in  1800 ;  and  the  state  penitentiary,  which  on 
Jan.  1,  1860,  had  817  inmatea.  There  la  a  state 
library  of  8,000  rdomes,  beside  a  valoable  law 
library,  and  a  pablio  library  <jt  about  S,000 
Tolumea.  There  are  2  banks,  each  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $850,000,  and  22  churches,  viz. :  3  Bap- 
tist, 8  Episcopal,  3  Friends',  2  Lutheran,  7 
ICethodifl^  4  Ireabyterian,  and  2  Roman  Oath- 
olio,  ^ve  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
city,  8  of  which  are  dwly.  Tnere  are  3  wood- 
en  bridges  over  the  Delaware  opposite  the  city, 
one  1,1W  feet  long,  built  about  1810,  and  crossed 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  nulroad,  and 
the  other  about  1,800  feet  long,  completed  in 
1860.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  oanal  passes 
throagh  the  city,  fomdng  a  water  oommanicft* 
tion  with  Philadelphia  and  New  Tor^  and,  by 
tiie  navuable  feeder  of  the  oanal,  with  Lambert- 
Tille  and  New  Hope,  about  18  m.  N.  Trenton 
is  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton  and  Oamden  and  Amboy 
r^roads,  and  with  New  York  by  the  Oamden 
and  Amboy  and  New  Jersey  railoads.  The 
Belvidere  Delaware  railroad  conneots  with 
the  Oamden  and  Amboy  road  at  this  point ;  at 
Ea9ton,  66  m.  N.  of  Trenton,  it  oonneots  witii 
the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and  only  awaits  the 
corapletioa  of  a  short  branch  road  from  Bel- 
videre to  connect  it  with  the  Lackawanna  and 
Western  road  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
The  city  has  4  iron  founderies;  a  locomotive 
and  machine  f^tory,  now  (1862)  engaged  in 
casting  and  finishing  large  guns;  3  wire  fao- 
toriea;  a  wire  rope  factory  and  a  rolling  mill, 
b<^  the  largest  of  thehr  kind  in  the  unltea 
States ;  a  manufootory  of  edged  tools,  aworda, 
Ao.;  a  malleable  iron  foondery;  2  mannfao- 
tories  of  granite  or  white  porcelain  ware,  and 
4  of  yellow  and  Rockingham  earthenware, 
which  together  make  about  half  the  ware  of 
these  descriptions  produced  in  the  United 
States ;  a  manufactory  of  terra  ootta,  and  one 
of  fire  briok ;  a  lai^e  cotton  and  woollen  mann- 
&ctory,  4  pa;p&r  mills,  8  flonring  mills,  3  steam 
saw  raills,  3  manu&ctories  of  bows,  bent  felloes, 
shafts,  sleigh  runners,  &c.,  and  2  tanneries.  A 
large  number  of  musket  and  rifle  barrels  are 
now  made  in  the  city,  and  a  manu&ctory  of 
cannon,  rifles,  muskets,  swon^  projectiles,  &o., 
ia  about  (April,  1862)  to  commenoe  operations. 
— ^The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was  made 
about  1680,  and  was  named  in  1720  in  honor 
of  GoL  William  Trent,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly.  It  was  selected  as  the  coital  of 
Kew  Jersey  in  1790,  and  inoorporated  as  a  city 


in  1793.  On  the  night  preoeding  Dec.  26. 1778, 
Gen.  Washington  orossed  the  Ddaware  nver  at 
MoOonkey's  ferry,  and  attacked  the  Hesrians, 
who  were  encamped  in  Treutou,  surprising  and 
routing  them  oompletely,  taking  about  1,000 
prisoners,  6  brass  fleld  pieces,  1,000  stand  of 
arms,  and  4  standards.  The  Hessians  numbered 
about  1,600,  and  86  were  killed  in  the  skirmish, 
while  the  Ajnerican  loss  was  but  4.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  being  superior  to 
Washington's,  he  returned  to  his  oamp  on  the 
other  nde  of  the  Delaware  on  tite  night  of  the 
S6tii.  In  1788,  Washington,  while  on  his  way 
from  New  York  to  Mount  Veroon,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  triumphant  welcome  on  tiie 
bridge  over  the  Delaware  at  this  place. 

TRENTON  FALLS,  a  post  village  of  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  T.,  on  West  Oanada  creek,  15  m.  K.  £. 
from  ntica.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  falls, 
6  in  number,  occupying  at  intervals  -a  ravine 
2  m.  long,  with  an  aggregate  descent  of  812 
feet.  The  oascades  are  exceedingly  beautifuL 
High  walls  of  rock,  sometimes  reaching  160 
feet,  confine  the  stream,  which  is  very  rapid, 
through  the  greater  portion  of  the  falls.  The 
village,  a  short  distance  below,  contains  a 
church,  a  large  hotel,  and  about  20  houses.  It 
is  connected  by  rulroad  with  Udoa. 

TRENTOWSKI,  FsBDiNAirD  Bbonibult,  a 
Polish  philosopher,  bom  near  Warsaw  in  lWt8. 
He  studied  in  Lnkow  and  at  the  nniversi^  <Nf 
Warsaw,  was  for  some  time  teacher  of  the 
Latin  language  and  of  Polish  history  and  liter- 
ature at  the  gymnasium  of  Szozncin,  after  the 
Polish  revolution  of  1880-'81  resorted  to  the 
German  universities  of  Eunigsberg,  Heiddbo^, 
and  Freiburg,  and  finally  established  himself  as 
J)oeent  at  the  last  named  place,  making  the 
Gorman  philosophy  the  subject  of  his  critical 
examination.  His  principal  writings,  in  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Polish,  are:  Orundlage  der 
vniwrtellen  PHlotophie  (1837);  De  Vita  Ho- 
m»nw  ,^©5«7«i  (1888);  Vontvdiaitw  Wimi^- 
tehq/t  der  Natur  (1840);  Cfuneanna  ctjfli  »y*- 
tern  pedagogihi  (1842) ;  Sttmaiek  JiUaoJii  do 
eybemetjfbi  (1648) ;  MyiUni  ctyU  htka  (1644) ; 
and  Demonmaania  (1844;  2d  ed.,  1864). 

TREPAN,  and  TsBpaiNB  (Gr.  rptwaa,  to  pw^ 
fimUe),  two  BUi^cal  instruments  used  for  re- 
moving portions  of  bone  from  the  skull  or 
other  parts  of  the  bony  atruotore.  The  first 
was  an  instrument  like  a  gimlet,  to  which  was 
attached  a  crown  or  cylinder  with  saw  teeth 
on  its  lower  edge,  and  which  was  worked  by 
a  rotatory  motion  till  it  perforated  the  bone. 
Several  dtfierent  sizes  of  these  cylinders  were 
Airaished  by  the  instrument  makers.  The  tre- 
phine is  an  instrument  of  later  invenUon.  Like 
the  trepan  it  has  a  cylindrical  saw,  but  no  gun- 
let.  A  shafp  steel  point  called  a  centre  pin, 
which  can  be  pressed  into  the  bone  until  the 
saw  has  made  a  groove  for  itsd^  passes  down 
the  centre  of  the  instrument,  and  is  removable 
by  the  operator  as  soon  as  the  groove  Is  made. 
The  onttiog  is  accomplished,  not  as  in  the  tre- 
pan by  a  rotatory  movemeDt,  bat  \^  semi-roto- 
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tion,  89  in  boring  with  an  awL  TbA  mathod  of 
trephining  is  as  fellows:  The  pc^t  for  tha 
eratioa  being  ddtermined,  a  orooial  incnrion  u 
made  down  to  tba  bone,  and  the  periostenm 
being  dissected  up,  the  trephine  is  applied,  the 
centre  pin  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  traok 
of  the  inatrament  is  fixed,  and  the  instmment 
itself  raised  every  few  strokes  in  order  to  see 
that  it  is  not  cutting  through  on  eil^er  aide, 
npon  the  tisanes  below.  The  greatoet  danger 
is  when  the  ctronlor  piece  is  nearly  eeparated ; 
tmd  some  operators  raise  the  cat  portion  b  j 
means  of  the  elevator,  rather  than  pennit  the 
instrament  to  divide  it  oomidetely.  The  qdo> 
nJa  of  bone  vhich  may  remain  aronnd  the 
orifice  are  careflnlly  removed  by  means  of  for- 
ceps. Trephining  has  been  considered  as  indi- 
oated  when  there  is  a  fractnre  of  a  portion  of 
tihe  ekall,  from  a  fall  or  blow  with  a  blunt  in- 
Btnunent,  in  order  to  elevate  the  depressed 
portion ;  in  some  oases  of  concussion,  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inner  table 
of  the  skull  is  iVaotared  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  head,  and  is  producing  irritataou  of  the 
brtun ;  in  cases  where  extravasation  of  blood 
has  taken  place  under  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
from  injuries  or  disease,  or  where  purulent 
matter  has  accumulated  under  the  meninges ; 
ia  wiim  affecting  the  bones  of  the  ^11,  the 
stemmn  or  breast  bone,  or  the  tibia;  and  in 
some  cases  of  a  collection  of  pnralent  matter 
imAer  the  Btemum.  During  the  middle  ages, 
in  the  "heroic"  period  of  sni^cal  practice,  tre- 
phining was  one  of  the  most  common  opera- 
tions of  snrgery,  and  thousands  went  to  their 
graves  with  only  a  part  of  the  bony  covering  of 
uie  bnun  which  they  originally  possessed,  and 
often  died  fVom  inflammatton  of  the  membranes, 
the  consequence  of  the  empiricid  and  careless 
use  of  the  instrument.  Of  late  years  w'mr 
views  have  prevailed,  and  the  operation  is  now 
bnt  seldom  practised.  IIey*s  saw,  an  instm- 
ment with  a  shaft  and  handle  like  a  oommoe 
steel  fbrk,  and  having  a  plate  of  steel  1  j  inches 
in  breadth  and  perh^  1)  in  length  attached 
to  it,  one  e^e  m  which  is  a  straight  and  the 
other  a  convex  saw,  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded it  for  most  of  those  injuries  of  the  fucuU 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  require  ite 
use,  greatly  to  the  advanti^  of  the  patient 
By  this  instmment  the  depressed  portion  is  it- 
self removed,  instead  of  that  which  was  not 
fractured,  and  the  ii^juriee  to  the  skull  can  be 
remedied  with  far  less  loss  of  bony  structure 
than  under  the  old  system. 

TRE8CH0W,  NiELe,  a  Norwegian  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Drammen,  Sept  6,  1751,  died 
near  Christiania,  Sept.  23, 1888.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  stadied  in  the  univer- 
sity  of  Oopenbagen.  After  being  a  teacher 
in  variona  schools,  in  1808  he  was  wpointed 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uuivenity,  and 
in  1818  in  tiiat  newly  founded  at  GhristianU. 
In  1814  he  Juras  elected  deputy  to  the  stor- 
thing, where  he  advocated  the  union  of  Sweden 
and  SoTwaj  under  one  dynas^,  and  after  tiie 


onion  was  appointed  a  state  counciDor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  poblic  instraetioa 
and  (dinroh  affairs.  He  wrote  "  Morals  for  the 
People  and  the  State;"  "  Principles  of  Legtela- 
tion;"  "Spirit  of  Ohristiani^ and  "Philo- 
sophical Testament,  or  Three  Books  of  God,  and 
of  tiie  Worid  of  Ideas  and  of  Feelings,  and  of 
the  Revelation  of  the  former  in  the  latter"  (S 
vols.,  Ohristiania,  1881-*2X  He  also  trandated 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

TRESPASS  (Norman  Fr.  trkpamer,  from 
trU,  beyond,  and  /mumt,  to  go),  ia  law,  as  «»• 
ally  defined,  a  wrongfm  act,  oommittod  wtth 
SMue  kind  of  violence,  and  kdniiooa  to  tha 
person,  property,  or  rights  of  another.  Iti  fit* 
era]  meaning  is  precisely  the  same  agtranagrea* 
sion ;  it  is  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  law  or 
right  In  the  old  law  Latin  the  word  fraa*' 
greuw  was  used  where  trespass  is  used  in  Eng- 
lish. Fimneriy  the  two  words  were  employra 
in  writing  «id  conversation  with  the  same 
meaning,  but  now  trespass  is  commonly  naed 
only  in  the  legal  sense,  and  is  an  important 
law  term.  A  familiar  example  of  treepaa 
may  be  foond  in  an  assault  and  battery,  or  a 
forcible  entry  into  a  house  or  upon  lands, 
breaking  opoi  a  door,  or  tearing  down  a  fence. 
BuxAi  an  act  would  be  in  law  a  trespass  e> «( 
om^  or,  in  the  English  phrase  now  oaed  la 
indiotments  and  dedaratitma,  a  trespaaawiA 
force  and  arras.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  lanr 
a  very  dig^t  degree  of  violence  was  snflBdeBt 
to  vonstitote  this  offence ;  and  soon  afterward 
the  law  held  that  it  ndght  be  committed  ia 
some  cases  without  any  actual  force  what- 
ever, implying  by  constmction  the  force  ne> 
oessary  to  make  it  a  trespass  H  et  anmU,  if 
the  act  were  unlawful.  Thna,  for  example,  a 
peaceable  entry  into  a  house  or  land,  with  in- 
tent to  take  possession  and  oust  the  trae  owner, 
was  regard^  as  a  trespass  ti  et  armi*.  Soon 
after  there  grew  up  a  large  and  very  important 
class  of  trespasses,  where  there  was  neither 
actual  nor  constmctive  force.  The  covrta  in 
fact  invented  a  form  of  action,  by  means  of 
which  remedies  mi^t  be  given  for  a  great 
nnmber  of  henries,  to  which  the  law  <st  tree* 
pass  witii  force  and  arms  conld  not  be  nai^ 
applicable  by  any  oonstmotion.  This  new 
legal  treq>aBB  was  called,  in  the  law  Latin  in 
use  when  the  action  was  first  onployed,  trant- 
grettio  tvper  eatum,  and  Is  now  called  a  tres- 
pass on  the  case.  In  the  days  of  spedal^ead- 
ing  it  had  become  a  matter  of  great  difBcnl^ 
to  determine  whether  the  action  by  which  re- 
dress was  sought  for  in  certain  injuriea  sh<nild 
be  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  case ;  for  if  the 
plaintiff  mistook  his  form  of  action,  he  wholly 
failed.  In  some  of  our  states  statutes  were 
passed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  At  prese«% 
these  statutes,  with  the  mlea  of  court  and  the 
amended  practice,  have  taken  awi^,  if  not  the 
theoretieu  difficulty,  at  least  its  practical  im- 
portance; for  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  the  states, 
at  this  time,  if  a  ml^ke  be  made  it  may  be 
oorreoted  without  d^y  and  wiUiont  eost 
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tnsptm  with  force  and  arms  (or  trespasB  akma, 
for  uie  latter  olanae  is  often  omitted)  lies  when 
the  iqJniT  oompUined  of  is  itself  the  wrong 
donebyUie  defendant;  while  trespass  on  the 
ease  lies  when  the  injury  was  conseqnential 
QpOQ  the  wrong  done,  and  flowed  from  it  indi- 
rectly. For  example,  trespass  on  the  case  lies 
tor  an  ii^nry  snstained  by  the  plaintiff  from  the 
defendant's  sale  to  him  of  unwholesome  food, 
as  meat  or  wine,  especially  where  it  was  the 
business  of  the  d^endant  to  sell  these  things. 
So  for  an  it^ary  cansed  by  the  want  of  sldll 
of  any  person  m  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
ri<xi,  aa  a  phjaioian  or  lawyer.  Then  ia  yet 
another  mioe  and  very  important  dlstinotitm 
in  ttw  law  of  trespass.  It  is  oertain  that  a  man 
nu^  be^  by  cbmg  a  right  thing  in  a  right 
way,  and  then  so  change  his  course  aa  to  do  a 
■wrong  thing,  or  a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way. 
In  many  of  these  cases  saoh  a  person  thus  snb- 
■eqnently  trespassing  is  regarded  by  the  law  as 
a  tre^asser  do  I'nifM,  or  as  having  been  a  tree- 

Sasser  throogh  the  whole  of  his  conduct  Thm, 
\  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  process,  he  does 
something  which  is  distinctly  illegal,  the  law 
considers  that  he  began  to  act  with  intent  to 
do  an  illegal  thing,  and  that  all  of  his  conduct 
was  tainted  by  this  intention  and  was  therefore 
illegal.  Many  oases  have  turned  and  mntdt  ai^ 
gament  has  been  expended  upon  tida  distino- 
tion.  Te  oaa  on^  s^  tiut  we  oondder  that 
no  man  can  be  made  a  trespasser  ab  ini^  by 
a  salmeqaent  wrongful  act,  unless  he  did  the 
wrong  while  in  the  exercise  of  a  strictly  legal 
right,  which  the  ii^nred  party  had  no  right  to 
resist.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  confioed  by  the 
beet  authoritaes  to  the  cases  of  an  officer  tnthe 
law  acting  under  a  legal  warrant,  and  a  gnest 
at  an  inn.  It  la  extended  to  the  latter,  on  the 
ground  that  a  licensed  innholder,  being  boond 
By  law  to  receive  a  guest,  and  being  snbleot  to 
indictment  if,  without  sufficient  cause,  he  re- 
flues  to  receive  one,  is  then  protected  by  the 
mle,  that  if  the  guest,  thus  exercising  his  posi- 
tive right  of  entry  peaceably  and  withont  of- 
fence, while  in  the  noose  does  a  wrong  to  the 
innkeeper,  the  offender  shall  be  held  to  ban 
entered  the  house  for  that  purpose,  and  there^ 
ibre  to  be  a  trespasser  from  his  entranoe. 

TREVES  (Oer.  7¥ier ;  ano.  Augutta  Drvi- 
rorum),  a  town  of  Prussia,  and  the  capital  of  an 
adndnutrative  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  <^  Rhenish  Prussia,  rituated  on  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  Ifoeelle,  67  m.  8.  W.  from 
Ooblentz ;  pop.  about  18,000,  nearly  all  Roman 
Gadiolics.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  Dt  8  arebes,  690  feet  long.  The  town 
stams  in  a  fertile  valley,  sorroanded  by  low 
vine-clad  hills,  and  consists  of  the  city  proper 
and  several  suburbs.  The  former  is  aboot  1^ 
m.  long;  of  oblong  shape,  snrroonded  by  waUa 
aod  entered  by  8  gates.  The  oathedral  la  a 
very  andent  bidlding,  and  is  sapposed  to  have 
bem  originally  woa^  by  the  empress  Helena, 
who  is  said  to  hare  deposited  there  the  seam- 
leas  garment  of  the  Saviour,  now  known  as  the 
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"holy  cost  of  Treves."  The  exhlMtion  of  tUs 
garment  in  1844  attracted  1,100,000  pilgrims^ 
and  brought  large  sums  to  the  cathedraL  The 
Li^Jrawnkireh£,  or  church  of  onr  dear  I^idy, 
built  between  1227  and  1248,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  pure  pointed  Gothic  style.  The  church 
of  St.  Simeon,  the  most  important  Roman 
monument  in  Germany,  was  built  as  the  gate 
of  the  city,  between  814  and  8S8,  and  c^ed 
P(H>ta  Nigra;  and  in  the  11th  century  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  church.  The  ancient  electoral 
palace,  now  occupied  as  a  barrack,  stands  partly 
upon  tue  dte  of  a  Roman  edifice,  a  portion  <^ 
^niioh  Bdn  remains  with  walls  90  feet  highaad 
10  feet  thick ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  b^lhe 
reddenoe  of  Oonstantine  the  Great.  The  nni- 
Terel^,  now  called  a  gymnasium,  was  founded 
In  1464 ;  it  has  a  library  containhig  70,000  vol- 
nmes  and  2,000  mannsoripte,  among  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  Codex  Aurem  of  the  four  Gospela 
Treves  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  CathoUo  bishop. 
The  mannfacturee  consist  of  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  leather,  porcelain,  &o.  A  considerable 
trade  ie  carried  on  in  all  these  articles,  together 
with  fruit  and  wine,  which  is  greatly  faoihtated 
by  the  Hoselle. — ^Treves  is  remarkab^  rich  in 
Roman  antiqnities;  among  which,  bende  those 
above  mentioned,  are  the  bridge  which  croeaes 
the  liver,  the  remains  of  the  baths,  and  the 
amphitheatre.  It  was  the  fevorite  ren^oe  of 
several  (tftiie  B<naan  emperors,  and  is  desoribed 
by  the  poet  Ansonlos  as  the  second  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  It  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
daring  the  invaidons  of  the  Gkitha,  Vandals,  and 
Huns,  but  afterward  recovered;  and  in  the 
times  of  the  German  empire,  being  the  seat 
of  ardbbidiop-electors,  who  maintamed  large 
armies  and  possessed  extensive  territories  and 
poHtioal  power,  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
splendor.  It  was  captured  by  the  duke  ot 
Marlborough  in  1704.  During  the  wars  con- 
sequent on  the  French  revolntion  it  suffered 
severely,  and  had  its  churches  and  convents 
plundered  and  converted  into  barracks,  stables, 
and  warehonses.  Together  with  its  electoral 
territories  it  was  in  1799  annexed  to  France, 
tiia  secularization  of  the  archiepiscopal  do- 
mains being  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Lnn^viUe.  After  tiie  fell  of  Napoleon  almost 
the  whole  former  electorate,  wim  its  capital, 
was  given  to  Pnuua  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

TREVIRANIT3,  6oiTFiiiin>  Bkinhold,  a 
•German  naturalist,  bom  In  Bremen,  Feb.  4, 
1776,  died  there,  Feb.  16, 1887.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place, 
and  at  the  univerMfy  of  GOttingen,  took  his 
medical  degree  in  1796,  settled  as  phynoian  fat 
Bremen,  and  in  1797  became  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  lyceum  of  that  city.  His  beet 
works  are:  PAffnoloffitche  Fmgmetite  (2  vols., 
Hanover,  1797-^9) ;  Biologia  oder  Ph%loKphie 
der  Mendm  IHUw  (6  vols.,  GOttingen,  1803- 
'22);  and  Sr$ohMn%tnffm  und  Gmetse  d^torffart- 
i$ebm  Zeftaw  vols.,  Bremen,  1881-^).— Ln- 
Doa  OBaarrux,  a  German  botanist,  brctiier  of 
thfl  preoeding,  bom  in  Bremen,  Sept,  10, 1779. 
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He  earlf  began  tbe  rtady  of  the  nataral  edenoea, 
keoame  in  1807  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
Ijoeom  at  Berlia,  in  1812  ordinary  professor  of 
botany  and  natural  history  at  Bostock,  in  1816 
professor  of  txitaay  and  director  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Breslau,  and  subsequently  was  trans- 
lerred  to  Bonn,  where  he  now  holds  the  last 
named  position.  His  prini^pal  work  is  his  PAy- 
tiohgie  der  Oetodishae(2  vols.,  Bonn,  1886-*9). 
He  has  also  written  Vom  inaendigm  Sou  der 
GnoOehie  (GOttbgen,  1806),  and  in  1865  pnb- 
liflhed  a  treatise  at  Leip«c  on  the  application 
of  wood  engraving  to  the  delineation  of  plants. 
He  .^Bo  asusted  his  brother  in  his  VermitehU 
Sehr^tm  anatomuehM  und  physiolcgiaehm  In- 
kaUt  (4t<^,  Gdttingea  and  Bremen,  1816-21X 
and:fTom  1824  to  183S  edited,  with  his  brother 
and  Tiedemann,  the  ZeiUohr^  JSbr  PhytiologiA. 

TBEYI60  <atto.  Taninum), «  fortified  <aty 
of  Austrias  Italy,  and  the  capital  of  a  delega- 
tion of  the  same  name  in  the  goverameot  of 
Venice,  situated  on  the  river  Sile,  20  m.  K.  N. 
W.from  Venice;  pop. about  20,00a  The  Sile  is 
navigaUe  forboata,  and  oommonioatea^y  means 
of  canals  with  the  lasoona  of  Venice,  rakand 
cotton  goods  and  cnueryare  mannfaotured.  A 
oon^wable  trade  ia  cuiied  oa  In  nain,  flnit, 
and  oatOe;  and  an  ammal  &ir  ia  held  in  Octo- 
ber, which  lasts  15  days.  Treviao  la  the  see 
<sS  a  bishop,  and  has  several  societies  for  ad- 
vancing knowledge.  It  was  a  town  ci  impor- 
tance  under  the  Bomans,  was  made  by  the 
Lombards  the  capital  of  their  two  margra- 
viates,  became  independent  during  the  feuds 
between  the  Guelphs  and  GrhibeUiaea,  and  in 
1844  placed  itself  nnd»  the  government  of 
Venice,  and  has  rinoe  that  time  shared  her  fate. 
In  1707  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Uor- 
tier,  who  in  1808  received  the  title  of  duke 
of  Treviso.  In  the  summer  of  1648  it  was  for 
a  ahort  time  defended  agiunst  t^e  Aistriana. 
-  TBIADITZA.  See  Sophu. 

TBIAL.  See  Jdkt,  and  PBooxea. 

TBIAN6LE.  Bee  TBmoNOMSXBT. 

TBIANaULAXXOir.  See  SuKTETOTO. 

TBIBE  <Xat  tribm),  the  term  applied  to  the 
nSm^pU  divisioBs  of  the  Boman  people.  The 
Romans  are  said  to  have  been  divided  by  Rom- 
ulus into  8  tribes,  the  Bamnenses,  the  Utienses, 
and  the  Lucerea,  respectively,  it  is  believed,  rep- 
resenting the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and  the  Etrua- 
caa  elements  of  the  population,  or  rather  of 
the  patricians,  who  in  the  earliest  period  of 
Boman  history  constituted  tiie  state.  Each 
tribe  was  subdivided  into  10  euno,  and  was 
bound  to  Aimish  1,000  men  to  aerve  on  foot, 
and  100  horsemen,  or  celertt^  out  of  whom 
anbaeqaentb'  the  ordw  of  tf^uite  or  koigfata 
vaa  formed.  Thia  arTangament  was  altwed 
by  t^e  O(»isdtation  ascribed  to  Servina  Tnlr 
lius,  wluoh  admitted  the  plebeians  to  a  share 
in  political  power,  and  divided  the  city  into  4 
and  the  surrounding  country  into  26  circles. 
About  the  middle  of  the  8d  oentniy  B.  0.  the 
number  of  Mbea  had  been  angmmted  to  86  by 
aaoceatDTe  additaona,  bnt  no  othwa  were  made 


afterward.  Thoogh  the  number  of  ti^w  thn 
varied,  that  of  tne  curim  always  renuuned 
the  same,  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  die 
former  being  modified.~In  the  Grecian  states 
of  antiquity,  also,  the  people  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  divided  into  tribes  (d)uXB  w 
^vKm\  which  at  an  early  period  had  the 
aoter  of  olana,  and  lator  moaUy  that  of  territo* 
rial  or  political  divudMie.  Thoe,  whne  tiie 
people  were  of  different  races,  not  soffldeut^ 
blended  together,  the  tribes  fbeqaoitly  couti- 
tated  classes  diatingnished  by  a  difference  cf 
rights.  They  were  subdivided  into  Aoat^ 
(fraternities),  yt¥^  (amtea),  &o.  The  Domns 
were  origin^y  divided  into  8  clans  celled  Hyl* 
leb,  PamphyU,  and  D^manate,  and  traces  o{ 
this  divisum  can  be  discovered  in  the  history 
of  aknoet  all  the  coimtries  aettled  by  Uiem. 
The  lonians  in  Attica  and  elsewhere  were  di- 
vided into  Teleontes  or  Geleontes,  Hopletes, 
Argadenses,  and  .^Sgioorenses.  Theseus  intro- 
duced a  political  division  of  the  people  into 
Eupatridee  (nobles),  Geomori  (jignculturistsX 
and  Demiurgj  (laborers).  The  constitution  u 
Solon  prese^rved  the  original  division  into  4 
■dana,  uioogh  oonsiderab^  lessening  its  impV' 
tanoe^  thstof  Olistheneaaboliabedit,  crewng 
10  new  tribes  of  a  territorial  oharaeter,  subdi- 
vided into  100  dmi,  (See  Bemob.)— For  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  see  HaBEEwa,  vol  ix.  p.  80. 

TBIB0IIIAHU8,  a  Bomaa  Jurist  and  pnb- 
li<^t,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Jua- 
tinian,  died  A.  D.  £46.  Under  Justtoian  be 
occupied  the  offices  of  gtueator  taeri  pahUiij  d 
maguUr  ^ffieiorumy  of  prstorian  prefect,  and 
of  consul.  According  to  doubtfhl  statemoiti 
of  Suidas,  he  ia  deaoribed  as  a  man  of  greti 
natural  abilities  and  of  wonderfol  learning,  bot 
avariciouB,  oormpt,  and  with  great  skill  in  flat- 
tery. In  628  he  was  one  of  the  10  commif 
doners  selected  by  the  emperor  to  f(Hm  fail 
first  Oodex,  and  in  680  was  placed  at  the  beid 
•ctf  the  c<Knmittee  of  the  most  celebrated  junita 
of  that  time  who  were  to  oompile  Uie  I)igMt 
or  Pwdeets,  which  was  finishea  and  promid- 
gated  in  588.  Be  at  the  same  time,  with  tvo 
others,  compiled  the  4  hooka  of  the  Institetei 
of  Justinian,  pubUahed  in  688  ^  and  the  secoad 
Codes  of  that  eapeeor^  published  in  684,  wM 
also  his  work. 

TBIBTINE  (Lat.  (ri&wnw),  literally,  a  Bo- 
man oficer  who  prended  over  a  tribe  far  cer- 
tain purposes  connected  with  its  internal  ad- 
ministration, or  represented  it  in  some  other 
capacity.  It  ia  proper  to  remark,  howeWi 
that  some  of  the  various  officers  to  whom  tha 
name  was  applied  exercised  fimcticnu  not 
indnded  in  tins  signification.  Sbc  kinds  of 
tribunes  are  mentioned  in  Boman  histoiy,  m.  ■ 
trflnmea  of  the  three  ancient  tribes,  trwm 
eelmwn,  tribunes  of  the  Servian  tribes,  tribimeB 
<rf  the  people,  military  tribones  with  conmilar 
power,  ana  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
offices  were  created  nearly  in  the  order  here 
given.— The  existenee  of  a  tiibuue  or  head 
of  each  of  the  three  patridan  tribeih  ue 
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BamnenMs,  the  mi«Qwe,  and  tiie  Itnoerei, 
which  origlnall  J  comprehended  the  whole  body 
<^  Boman  citizens,  is  better  established  than 
the  natare  of  the  fonotaons  ezennsed  bj  such 
officers,  which,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms, 
included  the  direction  of  aU  civil,  religions, 
and  militarj  affairs.  They  do  not  occor  after 
the  three  b^bes  ceased  to  exist  as  political 
bodies. — The  tribunia  eeUrum^  nnder  the  kings, 
was  ttie  commander  of  the  SOO  eelerea  or 
royal  body  goard,  of  whom  100  were  taken 
from  each  tribe ;  and  in  &e  absence  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  was  next  in  rank,  he  con- 
voked the  senate  and  performed  otiier  royal 
AmctioDS.  The  office  ceased  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingly  nde.— The  tribunes  of  the 
Surian  tribes  were  tiie  admlntetratiTe  ohieft 
of  the  80  local  tribes  into  which  Servins  Tnl- 
lios  divided  the  Boman  ocnnmonalty,  and  were 
ori^nally  charged  with  keeping  a  register  of 
the  inhabitants  of  their  respeotivedistncts,  and 
of  their  property,  for  the  pnrpose  of  taxation. 
They  are  supposed  by  Mebnhr  to  be  identical 
with  the  trihuni  ororit,  who  in  the  later  days 
of  the  republic  acted  as  general  inspectors  and 
collectors  of  the  eta  taiUtare  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops.— The  tribnnes  of  the  people  (trv- 
huniplma)  ■were  the  most  important  of  all  the 
officers  bearing  the  name ;  ana  to  the  inflnence 
which  they  exerted  in  cheddnff  Uie  usurpations 
of  the  aristocratical  element  nave  been  attrib- 
uted the  grei^iDeas  of  Borne  and  its  loi^  dura- 
tion. They  were  first  oreiited  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  oommonalty  to  the  Mom  Saoer,  la 
4M  B.  0.,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  Its  re- 
tnm  to  the  dty,  and  were  empowered  to  afiford 
protection  to  tiie  pleb^ans  against  any  abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  patridan  ma^strates,  for  which 
putpose  their  persons  were  declared  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  any  attempt  against  their  invio- 
lability was  made  panistiable  by  ontiawry  and 
forfeitore  of  property.  They  appear  to  have 
been  oririnally  two  in  number,  and  to  have  been 
elected  for  tiie  term  of  one  year  by  the  comitia 
of  the  centories ;  but  as  the  latter  were  under 
the  control  of  the  patricians  and  their  clients, 
the  real  advantage  giUned  by  the  plebetans  was 
for  some  time  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  and 
it  became  e^dent  that,  in  order  to  mate  the 
tribnnes  really  the  repnseiiLtatives  and  protec- 
tors of  their  order,  thoy  mnst  be  chosen  by 
that  order.  It  was  not  until  several  serions 
collisions  had  taken  place  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  owing  to  the  systematic  viola- 
tion b^  the  former  of  the  pren^atives  of  the 
tribumtian  office,  that  in  471  B.  0.  a  law  pro- 
poeed  by  the  tribnne  Volero  Pnblilins,  and 
hence  called  the  Publilian  law,  was  passed, 
by  which  the  election  of  the  tribnnes  was 
given  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.  About  the 
ume  time,  or  perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  the 
number  was  increased  to  5,  and  from  the  fall 
of  the  2d  decemvirate  in  449  B.  0.  until  the  end 
of  title  emi^  10  tribnnes  were  annually  elected. 
The  tribunes  being  eesentially  the  representa- 
tives and  orgaiu  of  the  plebdsii  oraer,  none 


hot  members  of  that  order  were  eligible  for  the 
office ;  so  that  if  a  patridan  were  desirous  of 

filling  it,  he  was  obhged  to  qualify  himself  by 
becoming  a  plebeian.  The  eariy  inomnbents 
of  the  offioe  exercised  authority  within  the 
city  limits  and  over  one  mile  of  a^acent  ter- 
ritory ;  and  in  order  that  access  muht  be  had 
to  them  at  all  times,  the  doors  of  thdr  houses 
were  ordered  to  be  open  day  and  night,  and  all 
persons  taking  reftige  there  were  assured  of 
protection.  For  similar  reasons  they  were  for- 
bidden to  absent  themselves  from  the  dty  for  a 
whde  day.  Although  their  lawftil  power  was 
originally  merely  atixUium,  or  the  right  to 
afford  protection,  they  assumed  within  &  few 
years  the  right  to  convoke  the  senate,  and  in 
464  snooeeded,  after  a  long  straggle,  in  seomv 
ing  the  wpointment  of  the  tiiree  comnusdoners 
whose  lu)ors  led  to  codification  of  the  laws  of 
the  12  tables.  Daring  the  2d  decemvirate  the 
tribunate  waa  suspendedj  but  with  the  over- 
throw of  that  olig^hy  it  was  restored  witit 
augmented  powers;  and  as  the  tribes  now 
induded  patricians  and  their  clients  as  well  as 
plebeians,  the  tribunes  became  the  protectors 
of  all  classes  of  dtizens.  They  now  also  ac- 
quired the  right  to  be  present  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate,  and  to  take  part  in  its 
disousdons,  although  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 
in the  doors  of  the  senate  house ;  and  hence 
they  gradually  assumed  the  privili^  of  inter- 
oesdon  against  any  action  taken  oy  a  magis- 
trate, aaa  by  the  interpodtion  of  their  veto 
were  enalded  to  annul  ai^  decree  of  tiie  sen- 
ate or  ebop  any  law,  without  cause  or  reason 
asdgned.  On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes 
interfered  to  compd  the  consuls  to  comply  witJb 
decrees  of  the  senate.  In  130  B.  0.  they  be- 
oame  senators  by  virtue  of  their  office.  They 
also  added  to  their  right  of  bringinf;  patricians 
who  bad  violated  the  rights  of  plebeians  before 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  that  of  commanding 
their  viatorei  or  attendants  to  seize  a  refractory 
magistrate,  as  a  consul  or  a  censor,  and  imprison 
him,  or  even  to  hurl  him 'from  the  Tarpdan 
rock.  Of  equal  importance  was  the  power  ex- 
dudvdy  possessed  by  them,  and  frequentiy 
exercised  without  consulting  the  senat^  of 
proposing  pti^iieita  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes; 
and  after  these  had  obtained  by  the  Horten- 
sian  law,  286  B.  0.,  the  binding  force  of  laws, 
the  tribunes  became,  as  Niebuhr  has  observed, 
a  mag^traoy  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in 
oppodtion  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical 
elements  in  general,  although  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment One  element  of  weakness,  however, 
occadonally  impaired  the  tribunitian  power, 
which  for  upwtu^  of  a  century  after  the  crea* 
tion  of  the  office  had  been  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  a  m^ority  of  the  collie 
of  tribnnes.  Subsequent  to  804  B.  0.  the 
veto  of  a  dnjrie  tribune  sufficed  to  render  a 
resolution  of  bis  colleagues  void ;  and  it  was 
not  until  nberius  Qraoohas  introdnced  the 
practice  of  t^pealing  io  the  people  to  remove 
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a  trlbnae  who  obetinately  adhered  to  his  veto, 
thjit  tiie  barmoniona  working  of  the  BjBtem 
was  restored.  Daring  the  utter  period  of 
the  repablio  the  tribnneB  wielded  Boch  enor- 
mous powers  that  Sjlla  in  his  reform  of  the 
constitntion  on  an  aristooratio  basis  nve  them 
merelj  the  ju*  auxiliandi  which  tney  origi- 
nsMj  poBseibed.  Pompey  restored  uiem  to 
their  former  power,  bat  tmder  the  empire 
their  privileges  became  maoh  restricted,  al- 
though mitil  ^e  Sth  century  of  the  Ohristiaa 
era  ^ey  oontiiined  to  have  the  right  of  inters 
oession  ag^nst  deoreea  of  the  senate  and  on 
behalf  of  oppressed  individaals.  Hie  empe- 
rors, tboogh  patricians,  fonnd  it  necessary  to 
be  tribonee,  iod  the  tribunieia  potetttu,  con* 
fiarred  by  the  senate  npon  Angnstos  and  his 
Bucoeesors,  was  considered  an  essential  part  of 
the  imperial  dignity. — ^The  office  of  military 
tribune  wititi  oonsour  power  originated  in  a 
oompromise  between  uie  patricians  and  the 
^ebeians,  daring  the  agitation  of  the  project 
of  0.  Cannleins  to  open  the  consulship  to  both 
orders.  The  patricians  consented  that  the  con- 
BolBhip  shoi^d  be  suspended,  and  that  tribunes 
of  the  soldiers  having  consular  powers  should 
be  elected  in  their  stead  indiscriminately  from 
patricians  or  plebeians.  In  444  B.  0.  three  offi- 
oers  having  tms  title  were  elected,  and  thenoe- 
for&  until  386  the  people  were  allowed  to  elect 
tribunes  or  concRils  at  their  option.  They  varied 
frcon  8  to  9  in  number,  and  had  all  the  powers 
consolB  except  that  of  censor,  whidi  was 
^ven  to  a  new  class  of  public  officers. — ^Trib- 
unes of  soldiers  were  a  class  of  miUtary  officers, 
of  whcan  from  4  to  6  were  attached  to  a  legion. 
Originally  they  commanded  the  legion  by 
turns,  each  holding  office  for  two  montbs,  but 
subsequently  theyperformed  staff  and  adminis- 
trative  duties.  Half  of  them  were  elected  by 
the  people,  and  half  appointed  by  the  consuls. 

TRIOHINOPOLY,  a  town  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  ^strict  of  the  same  name  in  the 
preddency  of  Madras,  ritnated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Oaveiy,  in  lat.  10**  SO*  N_ 
long.  78'*  4A'  E.,  76  m.  N.  E.  from  Hadnra,  and 
100  m.  S.  B.  W.  from  Madras;  pop.  86,00a 
The  fort  of  Triohinopoly  Is  aboot  a  mile  long 
ai^  ludf  a  mile  wide,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
gramte  peak  about  600  fset  high.  On  the  top 
of  the  rock  ^ere  are  a  citade]^  a  large  pagoda, 
and  some  other  Hindoo  bnHdmgs.  The  walls 
of  the  fort  are  from  20  to  80  feet  high  and  <^ 
great  strength,  and  enclose  a  native  town  in 
which  there  are  government  stores,  an  arsenal, 
hospital,  gaol,  n^sionary  chapel,  &o.  Outside 
the  walls  there  are  extensive  barracks,  hospi- 
tals, public  rooms,  a  church  and  Boman  Oatho- 
lio  chapel,  and  tiie  tomb  of  Bishop  Heber,  who 
died  here.  The  snrronnding  country  is  won- 
'  deifrilly  fertile  and  ptmnloiu;  and  tae  island 
-  of  Seiingham,  whitm  la  here  formed  by  the 
Oaveiy,  is  fiimoas  for  the  rize  and  wraltli  of 
the  Hindoo  pagodas  whidi  it  contains.  Trioh> 
Inopoly  is  the  head-qnarters  of  the  sonthem  di- 
vinon  of  tiie  Madras  am^,  and  the  garriscm 


generally  oondsts  of  about  6,000  men,  l,S60'of 
whom  are  British  infantry  and  artillery.  Cot- 
ton cloths,  hardware,  harness,  cheroots,  indi- 
go, and  jewelry  are  manufactured  and  exported 
to  different  puts  of  India  and  the  Uanritioa. 
Good  roads  connect  Trichino^ly  with  Madrss 
and  all  the  sorrounding  districts. — ^Trichinmo- 
ly,  after  the  death  of  its  last  r^ah  in  1782,  feU 
into  the  power  of  the  nabob  of  Aroot,  and  sub- 
sequentiy  changed  hands  several  times,  figuring 
oiHiroicaonsIy  m  the  contests  of  the  French 
and  Engllah  for  soprama^^  in  India.  It  finally 
«ame  under  EngUan  govenunent  with  the  rest 
offheOaniatioinlSOl. 

TRIGOLOR,  £he  name  usually  applied  to 
the  national  banner  of  France,  which  ctmnsts 
of  8  oolors,  blue,  white,  and  red,  running  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  flag  staff.  It  was 
adopted  at  the  period  of  the  first  revolutitm, 
and  owes  its  peculiar  combination  of  colors, 
aooording  to  some  aathorities,  to  accident ;  al- 
thou(^  the  liveries  of  Philippe  Sgalit^  duke 
of  Orleans,  which  were  blue,  white,  and  rvd, 
are  also  supposed  to  have  suggested  it.  These 
colors,  however,  had  been  for  many  years  pre- 
vious used  in  combination,  as  a  national  em- 
blem, and  were  conferred  upon  the  Dutch  st 
their  request  by  Henry  lY.,  although  in  the 
flag  of  Holland  they  run  in  a  dire^on  at  a 
ri^t  angle  witit  the  staff.  Th^  were  sneeee- 
sively  empl^ed  in  the  French  atandarda  at 
different  periods,  vb. :  the  Une  banner  of  SL 
Martin,  the  red  or  'crimson  of  the  oriflamme^ 
and  the  white  of  the  white  cross,  triiich  was 
also  the  family  color  of  the  Bourbons.  Since 
the  French  revolution  tricolors,  formed  by  the 
oombination  of  any  8  colors,  have  been  the 
favorite  emblems  of  those  engaged  in  liberal  or 
revolationary  movements ;  and  various  Eiiro- 
pean  governments  have  arranged  thdr  nationid 
standards  on  a  dmilar  principle,  as  Belgium, 
Italy,  dec.  The  national  colors  of  Germany  are 
those  of  tiw  ancient  empire,  blac^  red,  and  goki 

TRIESTE  (G«r.  Trtett;  anc  Tergute\  the 
prindpal  seaport  of  tiw  Aostrian  emigres  for- 
merly o{q>ital  of  a  governmental  dnue  of  the 
same  name,  and  now  of  the  erown  land  of 
Ooritz,  Gradisoa,  Istria,  and  Trieste,  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Trieste  in  the  K.  E.  of  the  Adri- 
atic, 78  m.  E.  K.  E.  from  Venice  and  848  m.  S. 
W.  from  Vienna  (with  both  which  cities  it  is 
connected  by  railway),  in  lat.  46°  88'  60"  "S. 
and  long.  18**  48'  E.;  ^op.  in  1862,  with  its 
suburbs,  104,718.  It  is  situated  partly  on  levd 
ground,  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill 
whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a  citadel.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns ;  the  for- 
mer occupies  the  sonthem  and  elevated  por- 
tion, and  has  steep,  rigsag,  narrow,  and  mrty 
streets  and  Uank  waus.  There  are  also  oa- 
morons  lofl^,  winding,  lal^rinthine  flints  of 
stfHie  steps,  with  bouses  <m  both  rides.  BtiD 
It  contains  many  broad  stress  and  stately 
houses.  The  new  town  is  acyiarated  from  the 
old  by  a  broad  corto  or  avenne,  and  has  wide 
strai^t  streets,  fine  buildings,  and  numerous 
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pdbBo  sqtures  viCh  fbimtdiu.  The  enTiroiu 
are  very  piotnTeeane,  the  hillsides  being  bailt 
up  in  torraoes  ana  sprinkled  with  villas.  The 
limestone  hills  behind  the  town  contain  numer- 
ous caverns  hong  with  stalactites,  wUdh,  before 
th9  railroad  had  made  Adelaberg  so  aooesrible, 
irere  mncb  lisited.  A  wall  sarronnds  the 
city.  The  Haria  Theresa  oanal,  large  enoogh 
to  admit  Teasels  of  ordinary  size,  penetrates 
into  the  heiu^  of  the  new  city.  The  most  re- 
markable bnUdings  are  the  cathedral  of  San 
Ginsto,  founded  in  the  5th  oentnrj,  in  the  Br- 
zantine  style,  bat  io^ured  by  alterations  made 
in  the  14Ui  century,  the  tower  of  which  is  siud 
to  stand  on  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, which,  with  its  crumbling  Oonnthian  col- 
nmii9  bound  together  by  iron  hoops,  may  be 
seen  through  arches  out  in  the  tower;  the 
cborob  of  St  Anthony,  erected  in  18S0  at  the 
head  of  the  Maria  Theresa  oanal;  the  Terges- 
tenm,  a  splendid  modem  edifice  oompriaing  a 
bazaar,  a  fine  oonoert  and  ball  room,  the  ex- 
ohange,  the  rooms  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd'a, 
and  the  Oaano  Tedeeoo;  the  old  exchange  in 
the  Piazia  delta  Borsa,  oo  which  is  a  fonntdn 
and  statue  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I. ;  ^n  op- 
era house,  and  8  theatres.  Murioal  entert^n- 
ments  of  a  superior  kind  are  ^ven  almost 
every  evening;  the  amiual  musical  festival  in 
September  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eorope.  Be- 
tiaa  the  churches  already  mentioned,  there  are 
many  others,  inolnding  two  Greek  oborchea 
(one  of  the  oriental,  the  other  of  the  Serbo- 
Illyrian  rite),  an  AngTinftn  church  dependent  on 
the  bishop  <k  Malta,  an  Evangelicfu  Lutheran 
diurefa,  and  one  of  the  Helvetic  confession. 
ThiB  last  ooeopies  a  small  boildiiu  whioh  Is 
B^d  to  stand  on  the  foondation  of  the  honae 
of  the  martyrs  Eugenia  and  Theohu  and  to  have 
been  used  as  the  first  Christian  onnreh.  The 
new  lazaretto  is  one  of  the  laraest  and  best 
arranged  in  Europe.  The  raih^}ad  depot  build- 
ings are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  grounds 
oovering  40  acres.  This  staUon,  and  those  of 
Grignano  and  Nabrisina  (where  the  road  di- 
verges, one  branch  to  Venice  and  the  other  to 
Vienna),  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Timarus  of  the  Bomans,  which,  after  a  subter- 
ranean course,  bursts  from  under  the  monntfun 
into  the  gulf.  The  water  is  pumped  up  by 
steam  to  the  height  of  680  feetfand  carried  in 
iron  pipes  to  its  dratinataon.  There  are  also 
a  custom  bouse,  post  office,  hospital,  a  large 
new  pooriions^  barraoka,  governor's  palace, 
and  nwnerona  sdiools.  Ine  public  Ubnur  of 
80,000  volumes  ocmtains,  among  other  thugs, 
a  complete  collection  of  all  the  printed  editions 
of  Petrarch,  with  all  the  books  m  all  languages 
relating  to  him,  and  several  fine  manuscripts, 
one  or  two  written  by  his  own  hand.  In  the 
some  bailding,  which  oonttuns  also  the  impe* 
rial  naval  school,  is  a  museum  of  natnral  his^ 
tory.  There  are  also  a  t>otanic  gardeo,  a  public 
garden,  and  a  fine  grove  of  ows  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  a  hill  laid  out  In  gravel  walks  and 
Open  to  the  pnbUc.  The  arohdoke  MaximiMan's 


beautiftil  villa  of  JGra  Mare  wi&  Its  fine 

nands  is  open  to  vimtors,  and  a  road  6  m.  in 
^h  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  has  been 
oonstracted  for  that  purpose.  Ixie  grounds  of 
several  oilier  villas  not  fur  from  uae  city  are 
also  open  to  visitors.  Several  merchants  and 
bankers  have  fine  collections  of  puntings  and 
statuary.  Near  t^e  cathedral  is  an  enclosare 
oontainiDg  a  large  collection  of  Roman  monu- 
ments, to  which  additions  are  constantly  made. 
In  this  endosure  is  the  t<nnb  of  WinckeJmonn, 
who  perished  at  Trieste  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sasrin.  There  are  6  newspapers  published,  of 
whioh  4  are  in  Italian,  one  in  German,  and  one 
in  Greek, — ^The  harbor  is  small,  but  veiy  good, 
being  protected  on  all  sides  except  the  N.W.  It 
is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of 800  tons  to  come  up 
to  the  quays,  and  for  those  of  any  drau^t  ex- 
cept the  very  largest  to  ride  at  anchor.  It  is  in 
eresoent  form,  and  the  S.  V.  hmn  is  fimned  by 
the  Theresa  nude^  whioh  temdnates  In  a  fort 
and  Mghthonse,  and  encloses  a  large  quarantine 
anAorage  ground.  Tbere  are  extenrive  sbip- 
bnilding  docks  near  the  harbor.  The  trade  has 
steadily  increased  since  it  was  made  a  free  port 
by  the  empress  Karia  Theresa,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  very  large. 
Its  principal  exports  are  grain,  rice,  wine  and 
liqueurs,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  silk,  wool, 
wax,  marble,  iron,  lead,  qniolcsilver,  copper, 
alum,  vitriol,  ^k  stofl^  glass,  leather,  soap, 

? tinted  cottons,  and  coarse  and  fine  linens, 
he  imports  comprise  cotton,  silk,  dye-stufi^ 
hides,  resins,  Odessa  wheat,  rice,  oil,  and 
fruits  and  produce  from  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
xil,  and  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the 
in^orts  in  1860  was  117,486,728;  in  1866  it 
had  &llen  to  $12,406,024,  bnt  in  1869  had 
increased  to  $66,842,778,  and  in  1860  to  $72,- 
103,440,  of  wUoh  amount  $3,698,898  was 
from  the  TJnited  States.  The  exports  in  1869 
amounted  to  $56,491,949,  and  those  of  1860 
to  $60,562,547,  indnding  $688,276  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  arrivals  in  1860  were  10,248 
vessels,  tonnage  717,296,  of  which  968  were 
steamers,  tonnage  352,213 ;  the  departures 
were  10,823,  tonnage  786,078,  of  whioh  969 
were  steamers,  tonnage  251 ,780.  these  more 
than  ^  were  under  the  Austrian  fiag.  The 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steam  packet  company,  form- 
ed in  1888,  has  40  or  60  steamers  plying 
between  Trieste  and  the  prindpal  ports  df 
the  Adriatic,  the  Levant,  and  the  Black  sea. 
Trieste,  thoii|^  notable  mainly  for  its  oom- 
meroe,  has  oonriderable  mann&otarea.  Beside 
the  ship  building  already  noticed,  there  are 
manofoc tones  of  earthenware,  leather,  wines, 
spirits,  soap,  playing  cords,  and  mnsical  instm- 
ments,  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  and  dye 
houses,  llie  people  are  of  varions  races,  Ital- 
ians, Slavi,  Greeks,  Germans,  Jews,  &c.  There 
are  many  foreign  commercial  houses  in  the  city. 
The  climate  is  variable,  and  subject  to  sudden 
changes  owing  to  the  alternate  prevalence  of 
the  hot  and  oppressive  sirocco  and  the  cold 
and  cutting  iora  ;  but  in  the  winter  and  spring 
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it  is  oftenest  oslm. — ^Tergeste  was  a  dty  prior 
to  ibe  Botun  oonqaest,  which  took  place  in 
179  B.  0.  AngDstuB  fortified  and  sarroonded 
it  with  tsIIb.  It  escaped  the  invanon  of  At- 
tils  by  which  Aqoileia  waa  destroyed,  and 
passed. under  the  dominion  of  tlie  (Mn^oths, 
and  afterward  of  the  Greek  emperors,  till  the 
period  of  the  Lombard  invadon.  Sabseqnently 
Trieste  became  independent  tinder  its  bishop, 
who  bore  the  title  of  coont,  and  who  gradnally 
sold  to  the  inhabitants  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city.  Long  wars  ensued  with  the  patriarchs 
of  Aqnileia,  who  as  mararares  of  Istna  claimed 
the  allegiance  of  the  bishops  of  Trieste,  and  In 
these  wars  Vemce  and  Genoa  also  took  part 
The  peace  (Hf  Tnriu  in  1881  aoknowleoged 
Trieste  aa  an  Independent  dty,  and  the  next 
Tear  the  dtizena  volimtarily  submitted  to  the 
honse  of  Anatria.  Obarles  VL  declared  it  a 
free  city  in  m9,  and  Haria  Theresa  made  it 
a  free  port  ia  1760,  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1797  and  again  in  1806.  From  1809 
to  1814  it  belonged  to  the  French  provtnA  of 
Illyria,  and  subsequently,  till  1860,  to  the  Aus- 
trian kingdom  of  that  name. 

TRIGG,  a  8.  W.  oo.  of  Ky.,  bordering  on 
Tenn.,  bounded  "W.  by  the  Tennessee  river  and 
drained  by  the  Cumberland  and  Little  rivers: 
area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,063,  of 
whom  8,449  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  the  soil  fertile  in  parts.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  604,616  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
87,090  of  oatB,  and  1,668,486  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
There  were  18  ohnrohes,  and  681  pnpils  attend- 
ing pablio  BohoolB.  Horses,  cattle,  mules,  and 
swine  are  ndsed  and  exported  hi  great  nom- 
bers.  Iron,  bltuminons  coal,  and  limestone  are 
fonnd.   Capit^  Oadiz. 

TBIGONOMETRY,  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  undertakes  to  compute  the  un- 
known elementa  of  triangles  when  certain 
other  elements  arc  given.  It  is  called  plane 
when  it  considers  triangles  which  lie  whollyin 
a  plane  snrfiice,  and  spherical  when  it  considers 
triangles  formed  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by 
the  intersection  of  8  great  drcles,  that  is,  circles 
whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  Of  the  6  elements  (8  rides  and  8  an- 
gles), 8  must  alwi^  be  given  for  the  determinap 
tion  of  the  reett.  llieanglea  are  not  employed  as 
tn  geometry,  but  in  their  stead  certidn  ftanotions 
of  them  called  the  rine,  cosine,  tangent,  cotan- 
gent, &c.  These  fimctiona  have  been  calculated 
ibr  aJl  acute  angles  and  arranged  in  logarithmic 
tables.  To  explain  them  briefly:  consider  a 
plane  right-angled  triangle,  abe,  in  which  aa 

represents  the  hypothenuse;  ^  will  express 
the  sine  of  the  angle  at  a,  and  likewise  the  oo- 
eine  of  the  angle  at  c  ;  ^  will  express  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  at  a,  and  likewise  the  cotan- 
gent of  the  angle  at  c.  If  the  hypothenuse  be 
taken  as  unity,  he  will  express  the  sine  and 
the  co»ne  of  the  angle  at  a;  from  which  It 
appears  that  tiie  sine  of  an  acute  angle  wiQ  in- 


crease,  and  its  cosine  diminish,  as  tiie  *nAi  in- 
creases; at  90**  the  sine  reaobes  ita  marmnm 

or  unity,  and  the  cosine  Its  minimum  or  zero. 
For  acate- angled  pluie  triangles  the  followiDg 
prop06iti<Hi8  are  of  leading  imp<»tance:  1, 
any  two  sides  of  a  trian^e  nave  to  each  other 
the  same  ratio  as  the  smes  of  their  oppoute 
angles ;  2,  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle is  to  their  difference,  aa  the  tangent  of  half 
tiie  sum  of  the  angles  lying  om>08ite  t^em  is  to 
the  tangent  of  half  their  difiference. — ^For  the 
application  of  trigonometry  to  surveying  see 
OoAST  SuBVBT,  and  Suetktin«. 

TRILL,  or  Shakb,  in  music,  an  embellish- 
ment consisting  of  the  alternate  reiteration  of 
two  ai^oining  notes,  the  lover  of  whiclt,  bc^ 
the  dim  or  nsential  tone,  la  marked  wiUi  the 
diaractw  <r.  It  oomprdiaids  an  Interval  not 
greater  tiian  a  whole  tone  nor  less  than  a 
sendtone,  and  is  generally  oommenoed  with 
the  upper  or  asristaut  note,  ending  with  the 
lower.  Both  notes  should  be  distinctly  heard, 
and  the  interval  oareftal^  preserved. 

TRILUUK  (Lat.  trme,  triple),  a  genus  of 
North  American  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  tmilaeea^  and  mxich  ad- 
mired eitiier  when  wild  or  under  oultirataMi. 
About  12  species  are  enumerated  as  occurring 
in  the  United  Btates,  all  having  a  general  re- 
semblance. The  stem  is  dmple,  ariung  mngiy 
from  a  riuni  tuber-Hke  rootstock,  miioh  b 
stout,  from  8  to  8  inches  high,  bearing  on  its 
summit  8  broadly  ovate  leavea  and  a  tetmintl 
flower  cimristing  d  8  lanoeolate,  perristeut, 
q>reading  sepals,  8  larger  petals  which  wither 
as  tiie  flower  advances,  6  stamena  witb  linear 
anthers,  the  styles  oonristing  of  8  awl-shaped 

grocesses  spreading  above  and  persistent,  the 
mer  snrfaces  being  stigmatic,  succeeded  by  an 
ovate,  angular,  8-celled,  purple  or  crimson  ber- 
ry, containing  several  seeds  affixed  horizontally 
in  each  cell.  The  finest  for  the  flower  border 
is  tiie  large  white  trillium  (T.  grandifiorvm, 
Salisbury),  having  large  dark  green  foliage  and 
very  conspicuous  white  petals,  chanmig  to  ro^ 

Eink  just  before  they  wither.  It  Is  found  in 
>re8tB  from  Vermont  to  Wisconmn  and  north- 
ward, and  inoreeses  m|ddly  under  onttivatioii 
both  item  its  seeds  aira  multiplicfttion  of  ita 
roots.  A  smaller  speoiea,  iqipMring  in  AjfA 
with  its  pretty  whit«  flowers,  is  the  dwarf  mi- 
lium (T.  nizaU,  BiddeU),  fonnd  in  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin.  The  painted  trillium  (T.  erytkn- 
eafpumy  ICx.)  has  oval,  pointed,  wavy  white 
petals,  which  are  striped  with  purple  lines  st 
their  base.  It  grows  m  cold  damp  woods  from 
New  England  northward,  and  in  portions  of 
the  Alleghanies  of  Yiigbiia.  The  birthroot 
{T.  ereetumy  Ijnn.)  is  a  conspicuous  plant,  with 
broad,  rhomboidal,  and  abruptly  pointed  leaves, 
and  ovate,  spreading,  dark  purple  petals,  which 
sometimes  are  greenish  white  or  yellowish, 
when  it  becomes  the  variety  aHmm  of  Pursh. 
They  grow  tether  in  rich  woods  of  Kew 
England  and  Kew  To^  ntwthward  and  west- 
ward. The  root  afford!  a  violent  emetie.  An- 
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other  Bpedee  ia  the  T,  $eatHe  (Unn.),  with  its 
leaves  and  flowers  seBsile,  the  petals  doll  pnr- 
ple  Tarjing  to  greenish,  foand  from  Penneyl- 
Ttuia  to  wiflconHin  aad  sontfaward.  Its  root 
has  dmilar  medidnal  properties.  Two  or  three 
specdes  are  partlcolarly  Bonthem^  and  hare 
roM-oolored  petals.  The  droopuig  trillinm 
(2*.  Mmutun,  Linn.)  haa  dnstered  stemSf  S  or 
8  together,  broa^  rhombcrfdal  leaves,  and 
Bou^  acnte,  wavy,  recorved,  short,  white- 

S stalled  flowers,  concealed  bv  the  onrved  pe- 
ancle  beneatli  the  leaves.  Its  distribution  is 
very  wide  from  New  En^and  sonthwardly. 
— A  bine  coloring  matter  can  be  procured  by 
treating  the  joice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  tril- 
lium  with  eiam,  and  the  general  medicinal 
properties  of  the  species  are  emetic. 

KtZLOBITE  (Gr.  rpftr,  three,  and  XojSof, 
lobe),  the  name  of  a  group  of  fossil  crustaceans, 
so  ouled  from  the  8  lobes  into  which  the  body 
is  divided;  they  form  the  ^Zonla  of  Dalmann 
and  11i6  irwtmithfKtdairM  of  )[ilQ»>Edward8. 
Th^  were  onoe  supposed  to  be  moUusks  with 
8-lobed  shellB  and  a  fleahy  gasteropodona  foot, 
but  are  now  known  to  be  wtieolates ;  they  do 
not  correspond  exaotiy  to  any  living  group, 
but,  accormng  to  Bnrmeistor  ("  Organization 
of  Trilobites,"  Bay  society's  publioationB,  4to., 
London,  1846),  were  a  peculiar  family  of  crus- 
taceans, nearly  allied  to  the  existing  phyllopoda 
(like  {^us  and  brttnehipu$%  and  forming  a  con- 
necting link  between  these  and  the  paeilopoda 
(like  arguhiiy  ealigu$y  and  other  parasites  caUed 
iL^  lice) ;  they  oome  neareet  to  phyllopods, 
especially  in  the  double  large  eyes,  nndevel- 
ojrad  antenuffi,  and  soft  membranous  feet,  and 
nearest  of  all  to  branehimu  ;  a  marked  resem- 
l)lanoe  In  the  form  d  the  Umuku  (king-crab, 
or  oomnum  hwseshoe  of  our  eoasta)  is  abo  ob- 
served to  tiiat  of  many  spedes  <^  triloUtei. 
The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  oval,  di- 
vided into  8  well  defined  regions,  the  head  or 
bndder,  tiie  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  or  py- 
ffidiwnj  the  last  2  composed  of  semioiroolar 
plates  or  segments,  varying  in  number,  by 
wh(Me  movements  the  aninial  could  roll  itself 
into  a  ball  like  tiie  common  wood  louse  and  pill 
bug  (oniteru  and  armadillo).  Each  of  these  8 
divisions  presents  8  lobes  limited  by  S  longitu- 
dinal depressions;  the  head  is  generally  the 
largest  and  considerably  the  widest,  varying 
from  ^  to  the  total  length,  semicircular,  with 
a  border  often  ornamented  with  granulations, 
depr^srions,  and  spines;  the  mid^e  portion  is 
the  glabella,  tiie  grooves  which  mark  its  lat- 
oral  Umit  corresponding,  according  to  Barrande 
(^^nM  tUarim  de  SoMme,  4to.,  Paris,  1868X 
to  the  insertion  of  the  jaws  or  first  pair  of  feet ; 
the  different  pieces  are  united  by  distinct  su- 
tures, which  are  important  zoolo^oal  cliar- 
acters.  Eyes  were  denied  to  some  genera, 
wnocephalitM  being  the  only  one  in  &e  pri- 
mordial fauna  in  which  these  organs  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  been  present;  some  had 
eyes  when  young,  but  lost  them  when  old ; 
<^ers  had  2  wdl  formed^  WHUpound,  facetted. 


prominent  eyes,  which  are  often  perfecUy  pre- 
served in  the  fossil  state ;  they  are  sometimes 
larger  than  half  the  length  of  the  head,  the 
greatest  diameter  being  almost  always  the  lon- 
^tndinal:  they  had  no  simple  ^es.  Traoesof 
a  mouth  have  be»k  dtstinguished  in  a  liaw;  do 
traces  of  antennas  have  Men  foond,  and  they 
wereprobablyAortaad&eblydereloped.  The 
number  of  the  thoracic  segments  varies  in  dif- 
ferent genera,  and  at  different  stages  of  growth, 
but  is  constant  in  adults  of  the  same  spedes ; 
the  terminal  portions  on  tiie  ddes  are  the  J)fe«f- 
ro,  and  are  onrved  backward  and  sometimes 
very  long ;  no  traces  of  feet  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  they  were  doubtless-  soft,  membra- 
nous, and  leaf-shaped,  as  in  phyUopoda.  The 
pygidium  was  made  up  of  segmmts  like  tiiose 
of  the  thorax,  but  consolidated  to  form  a  pos- 
terior buckler ;  it  was  usually  s^miinroular,  less 
long  than  wide,  developed  inversely  to  the 
thorax,  and  the  largest  in  the  more  recwt 
guieTa.  The  shell  had  a  timmer  hon^  mem- 
brane eovering  it,  becoming  mote  Mioste  to- 
ward the  median  line;  between  the  two  Is 
found  in  the  fossils  a  stMiy  layer  measuring 
their  distance  from  each  other;  the  lower  snr^ 
fsoe  was  soft  and  membranous;  the  skin  was 
undoubtedly  oast  as  in  other  articulates,  and 
Wahlenbei^  has  suggested  that  some  supposed 
new  species  may  have  Ijeen  founded  on  tiieir 
oast  shells.  They  have  been  divided  into  8 
fomilies,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  cov- 
ering: 1,  eurypt«ridaj  without  shell,  including 
the  single  genus  eurypteru$  (De  Kay);  3,  og- 
theriniday  with  bivalve,  bean-shaped  shdl,  in- 
oluding  the  dngle genus  w£A«rina  (Lam.);  and 
8,  trmbitai,  wUh  a  ahell  having  as  many  rings 
as  there  are  Joints  to  the  body,  eontaining 
many  genera  and  apeoiea,  and  dvided  into  S 
large  groups,  one  with  the  power  of  roll- 
ing into  a  ball,  like  ogygia  (Brongn.),  and 
the  othor  with  no  such  power,  as  in  ealgmene 
(Brongn.) ;  the  first  are  found  chiefly  in  lime- 
stone stratta,  and  are  1^  ancient  than  the 
second,  whi<ui  oocur  priucipally  in  the  lowest 
Silurian  rocks.  According  to  Burm^ter,  the 
trilobites  moved  only  by  swimming,  Just  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the  back  down- 
ward, rolling  into  a  ball  when  danger  threat- 
ened from  above,  and  did  not  creep  upon  the 
bottom ;  they  lived  in  diallow  water,  near  the 
coast,  associating  in  immense  numbers,  chiefly 
of , the  same  species;  while  only  8  or  8  modes 
oeonr  in  a  given  sti^tum,  the  amnbw  of  indi- 
^nals  was  very  great;  thdr  food  conststod 
of  small  aquatic  animals  and  tiieir  spawn ;  tiuj 
underwent  progressive  metanuirphoses,  soA  va- 
ried ooni^derably  according  to  age ;  thdr  met- 
amorphoses are  gfven  at  length  by  Barrande, 
who  makes  4  distinct  types,  according  to  the 
serial  development  of  the  different  parts. — Tri- 
lobites are  the  oldest  of  the  articniata,  and 
among  the  first  created  ammals  on  this  planet; 
though  none  are  now  living,  during  the  pale- 
ozoic period  they  were  very  abundant,  and  al- 
most the  only  repreaentativea  of  thdr  olasa. 
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They  have  beea  most  stadied  in  Bohemia,  aad 

by  H.  Barrande.  There  are  none  fimai  wove 
the  carboniferoDfl  rocks,  and  only  one  genus 
(PAitiifMta),  aooording  to  Pictet,  in  that;  Bar- 
rande's  primordial  fauna,  or  the  lower  Edlarian, 
has  one  genus  but  no  Bpeoies  passing  to  his  seo- 
ond  fatma  or  middle  silarian,  and  this  has  many 
genera  bnt  no  species  common  to  it  and  the  third 
ftona  or  upper  ulorian,  which  in  tnm  has  sev- 
eral genera  paninx  to  the  devonian  &ana — the 
whole  series  affording  remarkable  proofs  of  the 
limitations  of  faonss  m  time ;  their  distribution 
in  space  was  also  very  oircomsoribed,  probably 
on  aoooQut  of  th^  feeble  locomotive  powers. 
&i  America  several  trilobttes,  especially  jxiro- 
dwidet  and  its  allied  genera,  have  been  met 
with  in  slates  former^  daseed  among  the 
metamorphio  rocks,  as  the  P.  Marlam  (Green), 
found  hi  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  1866,  by  Prof.  W. 
B.  Rogers,  and  this  and  other  trilobttes  in  Can- 
ada and  Newfonndland. — ^Tbe  trilobites  have 
long  attracted  much  interest,  as  well  on  ao 
count  of  the  great  numbers  in  which  they  have 
been  found  in  many  looalides,  as  from  their  sin- 
gular conformatitm,  and  the  perfect  state  in 
which  their  fonns  are  preeerved.  They  were 
Botaoed  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
for  Aug.  1698,  and  Buriaeister,  in  bis  work  re- 
ferred to  above,  cites  98  authors  whose  writ- 
ings "be  has  examined  on  this  sulgeot.  The 
eye  is  a  fbatore  of  grest  bean^  in  this  animal^ 
ud  its  perfection  in  many  of  the  stony  fossils, 
ec^>eciaUy  some  brought  from  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, and  fh)m  the  upper  dlurian  limestone  of 
Dudley,  England,  is  very  rnnarkable ;  the  £&- 
eets  or  lenses,  sometimes  nearly  400  in  uum- 
bw,  are  like  those  observed  in  the  eye  of  the 
dragon  fly  and  butterfly,  and  as  in  these  insects 
are  arranged  around  a  conioal-ahaped  tube 
tiirongh  which  the  visual  rays  enter  from  almost 
every  direction ;  in  the  aaaphiu  eaitdaUt*  each 
eye  tiius  has  a  range  of  nearly  )  of  a  cirde,  and 
both  together  command  a  panorunio  view. 
Bncklcmd  in  his  "  Geology  and  Mineral(^  con- 
sidered wUh  reference  to  Natural  The^ogy," 
voL  i.  p.  870  (Xondon,  1868),  avaUs  himself 
v£  this  interesting  feature,  so  perfectly  devel- 
oped in  the  most  anoient  periods  of  o^;anie 
Inb,  to  draw  an  ai^ument  of.  the  id«Dti^  of 
meohanioal  arrangements  existing  through  the 
long  snocession  of  animated  beings  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  hence  of  the  continuance 
of  the  same  intelligent  creative  power.  The 
structure  of  the  eye  also  indicates  the  preva- 
lence in  those  ancient  periods  of  the  same  con- 
ditions of  the  waters  and  tiie  atmosphere,  as  re- 
gards their  adaptation  to  the  organs  of  vision,  as 
now  obtain ;  and  it  affords  a  strong  argoment 
against  the  theory  of  a  gradually  advancing 
mvelopment  in  animal  etructares  in  the  prt^- 
resB  of  geologioal  periods.— The  geogr^doal 
rugeoftriloMteBis  veryextenMve;  tiieeefos- 
rib  are  met  with  at  most  distant  points,  both 
of  the  southern  and  northern  hen^spherefl: 
they  are  found  all  over  northern  Europe,  and 
in  numerous  localities  in  Korth  Amraioii  in  the 


An^  of  Bolhui  and  at  the  of  jQoo4 
Hope.  Trenton  Falls,  K.  T.,  has  afforded,  in 
the  limestone  known  by  its  name,  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  q>ecie8  eaiymeM  BUimmoaehii 
(Brongn.).  Lebanon,  Ohio,  is  another  interest- 
ing locality.  In  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  Dr.  Locke 
procured  an  itoUtvA,  to  which  he  gave  the  spa- 
,eifio  name  megiatot,  that  measured  more  than 
fiO  inches  in  len^h  and  13  in  width.  The  mo* 
Ztffw  gigaa  (De  KayJ  and  paradoxide*  Hmrlam 
have  been  found  12  inobes  long, 

TRIMBLE,  a  N.  co.  of  Kentucky,  bordermg 
on  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  160  sq.  m. ;  ^p.  in  1860^ 
£,680,  of  whom  881  were  slaves.  The  sarftce 
is  generally  hilly  and  the  sml  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  286,796  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  19,616  of  wheat,  80,764  of  oats,  and 
464,722lbe.oftobaoco.  There  were  14  chnrishe^ 
and  820  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oajd- 
taLBedford. 

TBIHMEB,  Sasah,  an  English  writer  of 
juvenile  and  educational  works,  bom  in  ^s- 
wich,  Jan.  6,  1741,  died  Dec,  16, 1810.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Joshua  Kirby,  author  of 
**  The  Perspective  of  Architecture,"  and  sub- 
sequently tutor  ia  perspective  to  George  HI., 
then  prince  of  Wuea,  and  at  the  age  of  21 
was  married  to  Mr.  Trimmer.  About  1780 
she  began  her  literary  career  witii  sn  "Easy 
bitroduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature/* 
and  from  17^  to  1784  appewed  6  volumes 
under  the  tide  of  "Saered  History,  selected 
from  the  Scriptures,  with  Annotations  and  Ee- 
flectioDB,  adaipted  to  the  Oomprehension  of 
Young  Persons."  In  1766  she  published  the 
"  EcfHiomy  of  Charity,"  <tf  which  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1801.  She  also 
edited  the  ^'Family  Magazine,"  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  and  subse- 
quently carried  on  a  periodical  wcvk  called 
the  "  Guardian  of  Education."  She  vn-ote  books 
for  the  use  of  charity  schools,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  society  for  the  promotion  of 
Ohristian  knowledge.  In  1806  she  published  a 
"  Oonmarative  View  of  the  New  Flan  of  Edu- 
cation," which  cansed  much  cohtroverqr  by  the 
views  it  tofik  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 
An  "  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings.of  Mrs. 
Trimmer"  was  published  in  1814  (2  vola.  8vo.). 

TRINCOMALEE,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  situated 
m  the  B.  E.  port  of  the  island,  in  lat.  8°  88'  N., 
long.  81°  14'^E. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  stands 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance'  to  a  c^)acious 
and  secure  harbor  at  the  foot  of  well  wooded 
hills,  and  two  heights  crowned  by  forts,  bcnde 
which  the  pori  is  defended  by  numerous  forti- 
fications which  extend  for  about  a  mile  along 
the  ijiore.  The  inner  harbor  is  landlocked, 
and  has  water  in  many  places  suflBoieut  to  float 
the  largest  vessels  close  to  the  shore;  but  its 
peculiar  superiority  over  all  other  harbors  ci 
udia  consists  in  its  being  accessible  to  all  de- 
seiiptiimB  of  ships  during  both  monsorais.  The 
inhabUauts  are  mostly  Tamnlians  and  their 
deaoendantB,  from  the  S.  £.  coast  oS  India. 
The  trade  Is  of  little  jmportanc^  butaconsid- 
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eraUflcinaiititrcrfpreetonaMoiMSttefeiDd  in 
ihe  n^lhborhood.  The  Portagoem  wen  the 
first  European  nation  that  fonned  a  settlement 
at  l^inooma^  Tbey  were  expelled  hj  tiie 
Dotoh,  who  held  the  place  till  1782,  when  the^ 
were  in  torn  driren  oot  hj  the  Biitiah;  but  an 
iiisnffidwit  gamBcm  having  been  left  for  its  da- 
fenee,  it  was  ct^ttnred  by  the  Frenoh,  who  re- 
stored it  to  the  Datoh.  In  1796  the  British 
again  captured  it  after  &  taogo  of  three  weeks, 
and  it  has  einoe  then  remained  in  thetr  poeees* 
aion  and  been  their  ohief  naval  station  in  the 
Indian  ocean. 

TBDHBAB,  one  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  otnated  at  the  month  of  the  golf  of  Pa- 
ris, off  theK.E.  ooast  of  Veneniel%  miponta 
tin  K.  month  of  the  Orinooa  between  w.  10" 
and  11"  K:  and  long;  91"  md  68<*  W. ;  length 
N.  and  &  aboat  00  m.,  average  breachli  80  m.; 
area,  aboot  2,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  68,640. 
Its  S.  .W.  and  N.  W.  extremities  approach  to 
within  7  and  IS  m.  respectirely  of  the  oonti* 
nent  of  America.  There  is  exoelleDt  anchor- 
age io  many  jilaeea  between  Trinidad  and  the 
mainland,  beside  which  there  are  serend  good 
harbors  on  the  other  sides  <^  the  island.  It  is 
crossed  hy  three  ranges  of  hiUs  from  W.  to  £. ; 
the  hif^est  borders  the  N.  ooast,  and  attains 
an  elevadon  in  plaoea  of  8,000  feet ;  the  seoond 
range  is  firam  600  to  1,000  feet  high,  and  ooon* 
plea  the  centre  of  the  island;  wule  the  third, 
of  about  the  same  elevation,  stretches  aloi» 
the  8.  ooast  There  are  in  sMue  places  levd 
and  nndalating  tracts  in  the  valleys  between 
these  ranges,  bat  in  others  the  snr&oe  is  oon- 
fliderably  broken.  Both  valleys  are  drained 
by  rivers  with  nnmerons  tribntaries.  Much  of 
Trinidad  is  allavial,  and  appears  to  have  been 
fbnned  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  Oriaooo. 
The  moaatains  consist  of  day  and  mioa  slate ; 
ta^  quartz,  pyrites,  arsenic,  alnm,  snlphate  of 
ooppw,  graphite,  and  solphnr  are  all  found. 
In  a  Tolcanio  district  on  the  W.  ooast  there  to 
an  asphflltam  lake,  160  acres  in  extent  and  of 
unknown  depth.  At  the  side  next  the  interior 
of  the  island  it  is  cold  and  firm,  and  rent  mto 
ehasmsfrom  8  to  80  feet  wide;  bat  toward  the 
sea  it  u  liqnid  and  in  a  state  of  dow  ebidlitun. 
^tVaces  of  Toloanoea  aroear  in  several  parte  of 
TMoidad;  bitomeo  ia  thrown  by  the  sea  upon 
tiie  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake,  and 
there  is  an  active  mod  voloano  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  S.  promontory.  At  P(fft  Of  Spafal, 
the  capital,  the  temperature  ranges  between 
74"  and  86^  in  snmmer,  and  70"  and  81?  in  the 
oddest  months.  The  &11  of  rain  is  66  indies 
during  the  year ;  the  island  to  beywd  the  range 
of  hurricanes ;  dight  diocks  of  earth qnake  are 
some  times  felt.  A  great  deal  of  the  soil  k  fer< 
tile,  and  the  elevated  parte  of  the  island  are 
covered  with  dense  forests.  The  chief  produo- 
tions  are  sngar  cane,  coffse,  and  oaoao;  and 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  oionamon, 
eioves,  are  ratoed  in  small  quantities.  The 
iadigenoas  animals  are  two  speoies  of  small 
deer,  the  opossum,  armadillo,  para,  porcupine, 


aat-beaiv  sloth,  mufcnt,  tiger  cat,  two  ■paete 
of  Usards,  and  nmneroos  monk^s.  Fish  are 
abundant.  The  aettiemoits  are  ohiefly  upon 
the  N.  W.  ooast  and  in  the  a^aoeut  valley.  A 
considerable  trade  to  carried  on  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  lumber  and  provisions.  The 
public  offiurs  of  Trinidad  are  administered  by 
a  lieotenant-governor,  assisted  by  executive 
and  legislative  councils.  The  island  was  dis* 
covered  by  Oolumbns  In  July,  1498,  was  taken 
possesion  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1688,  oap- 
tnred  by  the  French  in  1676,  but  soon  restored 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  was  finally  taken  by  the 
British  from  the  latter  in  1707. 

TRINITY  (Ut.  trinitM),  the  name  which,  in 
the  HbaiAogj  of  the  Boman  Oatholio,  the  east^ 
em,  and  moat  of  the  Protestant  ehmrehes,  de- 
notes tiie  natmw  of  the  Divine  Bdng,  attdbnfe- 
ing  the  one  divine  enbstanoe  to  three  persona 
^ither,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhost),  so  titat  all  the 
three  are  one  God  as  to  snbstanoe,  but  three 
porstHiB  as  to  individuality.  Those  who  aooept 
thto  doctrine  are  called  Trinitarians,  those  who 
r^ect  it  Anti-Trinitarians  or  Unitarians.  The 
word  Trmity  occurs  neither  in  the  Old  nor  New 
Testament.  It  is  allowed  by  Trinitariana  that 
no  pasuge  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  addu- 
oed  whidi  would  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinily  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  but  many 
passB^  are  claimed  as  proving  the  belief  of  the 
Israebtes  in  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead.  £ach 
of  these  texts,  however,  has  been  interpreted 
in  a  difibrenfe  manner  Trinitarians  tbunr 
adves.  From  tiie  New  Testament  two  large 
olassea  of  texts  are  quoted  as  argumwts  for 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  TnnitT' :  those' 
in  whidi  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  men- 
tioned in  connection,  and  those  in  which  these 
three  subjects  are  mentioned  separately,  and 
in  which  their  nature  and  mutual  relation  are 
more  partionlarly  desmbed.  The  term  Trinity 
(Gr.  rpuu)  was  introduced,  after  the  example 
of  Platonic  philosophers,  by  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioeh,  in  the  2d  oentury,  and  was  afterward  of- 
ten  used  by  Origen  in  tne  8d  century.  Among 
the  latin  eoolesiastical  writers,  Tertollian  was 
the  first  to  nse  the  term  trinitat.  There  was 
an  almost  noiiiterrapted  oontroversy  abont  thli 
doctrine  in  tiie  andant  ofanrch,  and  a  number 
of  views  were  prosoribed  by  the  ehnrdi  as 
horetioaL  Among  tiiem  were  those  of  the 
Ebionites,  who  regarded  Jesus  as  a  mere  man ; 
of  the  SabeUians,  according  to  whom  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  tiie  Holy  Ghost  were  only  ths 
different  forms  in  which  the  one  God  reveals 
himself  to  men;  i^the  Ariane,who  tan^tthat 
the  Son  was  not  ooetemal  with  the  Father, 
but  created  by  him  before  the  creation  of  the 
worid,  and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  Father  j 
of  the  Macedonians,  who  dwied  the  personalis 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  many,  others.  The 
doctrine  of  the  church  was  fixed  by  the  conn- 
oils  of  Nice  (836)  and  Oonstantinople  (881), 
which  declared  that  tiie  Son  and  Spirit  were 
eoaqnal  with  the  Father  in  the  divme  nni^, 
tiuB  the  Son  was  eternally  begotten  by  the 
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S^ther,  and  that  the  Bplrtt  wafl  proceeding 
from  the  Father.  The  western  ohurdi,  at  the 
synod  of  Toledo  (689),  dedared  tbf^  the  H0I7 
Ghost  proceeded  also  from  the  Son  (Jllio^ue) ; 
hat  the  Greeks  protested  against  tliis  change  of 
the  creed  as  an  innovatioD,  and  the  phme 
filiMue  haa  remained  ap  to  the  present  day  one 
of  the  chief  hindrances  of  a  reunion  betveen 
the  Greek  and  the  Boman  Catholic  ohnrohes.- 
The  symbolic  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Be- 
ibrmed  chnrohea  retained  the  Roman  Catholio 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  michanged ;  bat  it  has 
been  attacked  ever  unoe  the  Idth  century,  as 
contrary  to  both  the  Bible  and  soimd  resMm, 
by  a  large  nmnber  of  theol(^laiu  and  several 
new  denominations,  as  the  Socinians,  the  Ger- 
man theoBophists  (Weigel,  Boehm,  &c.),  the 
Unitarians,  and  the  UniTersalists.  Swedcmborg 
nferred  the  Trinity  to  the  person  of  Ohrist, 
teaching  a  trinity,  not  of  persons,  bat  of  the 
person,  by  which  he  understood  that  that  which 
is  divine  in  the  natare  of  Ohrist  is  the  Father, 
that  the  divine  which  is  anited  to  the  human  is 
the  Son,  and  the  divine  which  proceeds  iVom 
him  ia  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  spread  of  ration- 
alism in  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed  churches 
tmdermiued  for  some  time  the  belief  in  the 
Trinity  among  a  large  portion  of  German  theo- 
logians. Eant  thought  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  desi^ated  only  three  fundamental  qnali- 
tifls in  UieDeitj,  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  or 
three  agendes  of  God,  creation,  preservaticoi, 
and  government.  Hegel  aibd  Scbemng  attmpt- 
«d  to  give  to  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity  a  specu- 
lative basis;  and  after  their  example  the  mod- 
em dogmatic  theology  of  Germany  has  in  gen- 
eral undertaken  an  apology  of  tiie  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  on  speculative  as  well  as  theological 
grounds.  A  number  of  BUpranaturalist  theo- 
uM^ans,  however,  do  not  hold  the  strict  doo- 
trine  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  as  defined  by 
the  councils  of  Klce  and  Oonstantinople,  and 
the  view  of  Sabelliua  e^cially  has  found  in 
modem  times  many  advocates. — Oomplete  and 
exhaustive  works  on  the  history  of  the  doo- 
teine  <tf  the  Trinity  have  been  jmbUdked  by 
Baur  (JHa  ekrUOieM  Lekn  iwn  wr  Dnidnig- 
Me,  Tobingen,  1641),  and  {JDie  Zehrt 
wn  dn*  Trmitdt  in  i%ttOTi»ek&r  Bntmkkelunify 
Hambuig,  1844). 

TRINITT.  I.  An  K  CO.  of  Texas,  formed 
dnoe  I860,  bounded  K.  £.  by  the  Keohes  and 
S.  W.  by  tne  Trinity  river,  and  dnuned  by  sev- 
eral creeks;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
I860,  4.893,  of  whom  969  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Com 
and  cotton  are  the  staples.  Capital,  Sumter. 
II.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  California,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Coast  range,  and  drained  by  tributaries  of  Trini- 
tyandEelrivers;  area,about8,0008q.m.;  pop. 
in  18ftO,  6,126.  The  sur&oe  is  generally  hilly, 
and  in  the  R  part  mountainous,  containing 
Kt  Linn,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range.  The 
ivoductioiu  in  18S8  were  19,000  bnduds  of 
wheat,  26,170  of  barl^,  and  4,660  of  oata ;  and 
fai  1856  there  were  returned  1,888  tons  d  hay 


and  169,160  bushels  of  potatoes.  There  were 
4  grist  mills  and  18  saw  mills.  Gold  mlniDg 
is  largely  prosecuted,  and  other  valuable  miner- 
als are  found.   Capital,  Weaverville. 

TBINmr.  L  A  river  of  Texas,  formed  by 
two  streams,  called  the  West  fork  and  Elm  fork, 
which  rise  near  the  K.  boundary  of  the  st^e^d 
after  a  length  of  about  160  m.  each  unite  in  Dal- 
las CO.,  whence  the  main  stream  fiows  in  a  tor- 
tuous but  generally  S.  S.  E.  direction  to  tiie  K. 
extremity  of  Galveston  bay,  about  40  m.  from 
Galveston  city.  Its  whole  course  lies  through  a 
valley  of  great  fertility,  occupied  in  part  by  ex- 
tensive i^iuitations  m  com,  cotton,  riee,  and 
mnr;  but  the  greater  part  is  still  unoooi^ed 
and  unexplored.  Thelengtliof  tlLemainstnm 
is  about  660  m.,  and  steeznboata  ascend  firoin 
860  to  600  m.  in  time  of  high  wato-,  the  stream 
being  prinoipally  fed  by  runs,  which  are  abun- 
dant from  February  to  Hay.  II.  A  river  of 
OaUfbmia,  rising  by  two  forks  near  the  Coast 
range  in  Trinity  co.,  about  lat.  40"  80'  N.,  uid 
flowing  8.  W.  and  then  N.  W.  into  the  EJamath. 
river  in  lat.  41°  20'  N.  It  ia  celebrated  for  jts 
rich  gold  mines. 

TMNITy  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing at  Hartford,  Conn.,  imder  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Its  charter  was 
obtfuned  in  1828,  under  the  name  of  Waking- 
ton  college,  and  an  endowment  of  $60,000  sub- 
scribed within  a  year;  the  college  bnildings 
were  commenced  fat  1824,  and  the  coUe^  reg- 
ularfy  oiganized  and  redtatioDs  held  in  the 
autumn  m  the  same  year.  Its  first  prerideat 
was  the  Bt.  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Browndl, 
bidiop  of  Ocnmecticut,  who  resigned  in  18S1 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  N.  S.  Wheston, 
D.D.  In  1887,  on  his  resignation,  the  Bev. 
Silas  Totten,  D.D,,  was  elected  president,  and 
during  his  administration,  in  1846,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Trinity  college.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1848  by  the  Bev.  John  Williams,  DJ)., 
now  asristant  bishop  of  Oonnecticut,  who  in 
1868  rengned,  and  the  Bev.  Daniel  B.  Good- 
win, D.D.,  previously  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  Bowdf^  waiegOj  h«came  hia  suooea- 
8or.  In  1860  Dr.  Goodwm  was  elected  pro- 
vost of  tiifi  miiversity  c£  Peim«y1iwua,  and 
the  present  faioumbent,  Bamnd  EBot,  then 
professor  of  history,  was  chosen  preddent 
At  di^rent  periods  of  its  history  the  college 
has  received  endowments  amounting  to  about 
$160,000,  of  wliich  $16,000  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  the  state  and  the  remainder  by  its 
friends.  Among  its  professors  have  been  Dr. 
S.  F.  Jarvis,  in  the  chair  of  oriental  literature ; 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  in  that  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy ;  Bishop  Doane  in  that 
of  rhetoric  and  oratory;  Charles  Davies,  LLD., 
in  that  of  mathematics ;  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D  J)., 
inthatofeolesiastioal  history;  Greorge  C.  Shat- 
tudc  in  that  of  inatitates  of  medidne ;  and  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Ellsworth  in  that  ttf  law.  In  1861 
the  ntimbw  of  professtnm  and  other  instmctofs 
W8Sl4,ofalumni600,  andofstndentaTO;  and 
the  libraries  comprised  18,600  volumes. 
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TBIOt  ttwuM  oompodtion  tor  8  TOloes  or 
imtenmentit  one  of  the  parts  of  whidi  mtut 
make  a  third  with  the  base  and  the  other  a 
fifth  or  oetaTe.  In  a  minaet  it  ngiiifies  the 
passage,  fonnerlr  colled  the  memetto^  which 
■Itemates  with  uie  minuet  proper. 

TEIPANG.  See  Sea  Ocoumbkb,  toI.  xiv.  p. 
467. 

TEIPOD  (Gr.  rpctt,  three,  and  mw,  a  foot), 
literally,  any  Teasel,  table,  seat,  Or  other  nten- 
sil  supported  on  8  l^s.  The  term  is  most  oom- 
monly  applied  to  the  bronze  chair  or  altar  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  on  wMoh  the 
Pythian  priestess  sat  while  ^ving  responses  to 
those  consulting  the  Delphio  oraole.  Namer- 
ons  imitations  the  Delphio  Mpod  were  em- 
ployed  in  the  worship  of  other  duties,  parlio' 
nlarly  Baoohns,  in  games  celebrated  in  nonor 
of  Apollo,  at  whidi  it  was  often  given  as  a 
prize,  and  on  similar  solemn  oooasions ;  and  in 
d<«neetio  use  it  assumed  many  graceful  varia- 
tiims  of  the  original  form.  Tables,  caldrons 
,  fbr  boiling  food,  and  orat^res,  or  vessels  in 
'  whi(^  wine  was  mixed  with  water  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  ancients,  were  frequently  tripods 
nchly  ornamented.  Fine  specimens  have  been 
ezhamod  at  Pompeii. 

TRIPOLI  (called  by  the  natires  TarabuV),  a 
oonntry  of  N.  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  Bar- 
bary  states,  nominally  dependent  on  the  Tnrk- 
idk  em^r^  bonnded  N.  by  the  Mediterraneaot 
E.  by  the  state  of  Barca,  8.  by  Fezzan  and  the 
dmert  of  Sahara,  and  w.  br  the  Sdiara  and 
Tm^  between  lat.  28°  and  88*  SO*  K.,  and 
long.  10"  and  20**  £. ;  extreme  length  about  800 
m.,  breadtit  fttm  100  to  300  m. ;  area  estimated 
at  106,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,600,000.  Thongh  the 
sea  coast  extends  800  m.,  there  is  only  one 
good  harbor,  that  of  Tripoli,  in  its  entire  length. 
In  its  £.  part,  between  Obpe  Hesurata  and  the 
town  of  Bengazi,  there  is  a  remarkable  inden- 
tation called  by  the  ancients  Syrds  Miy'or,  now 
the  gulf  of  Sidra  or  Sert  (See  Stbtib.)  The 
shore  to  the  W.  of  Gape  Soiarra  is  low  and 
sandy;  but  to  the  E.  it  becomes  higher,  and 
has  many  rooky  points  that  afford  shelter  to 
small  oraft,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
the  "htj  ct  Bnshi^  in  6  muumis  wator.  The 
soil  Is  jHcoeedingly  ^orons,  and  most  of  the 
streams  only  flow  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
interior  of  the  oomit^  Is  very  imperfeotly 
known.  The  N.  E.  part  contains  extenmre 
bracts  of  barren  sand,  and  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  desert ;  but  the  S.  K  is  traversed  by 
the  Black  moontains,  an  offset  of  the  Atlas, 
which  descend  in  terraces  enclosing  several  fer- 
tile tracts.  Toward  the  W.  the  sumoe  becomes 
diversified,  and  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
sea,  the  N.  range  about  20  m.  from  the  shore, 
and  the  S.  80  m.  ftirtber  inland.  The  former 
has  a  general  height  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  is 
visible  from  the  coast.  These  mountains  are 
<tf  Tolcanio  origin,  and  many  of  the  summits 
terminate  in  oomoal  peaks.  TheQ>aoebetweai 
the  ranges  oonbdns  many  txaots  of  elevated 


taUe  land,  with  a  Ibrtile  soil  prodaoed  by  tte 
deocnnposmon  of  lava  and  basalt.  Salt  and 
sulphur  are  the  only  minerals  known  to  be 
worked.  Some  of  this  land  is  carefully  culd- 
vated,  and  irrigated  with  water  collected  for 
the  jmrpose  in  large  tanks.  Abundant  crops 
of  grain  are'  raised,  and  on  the  ndes  of  the  hiUs 
Tiiws,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  fruits 
grow  loznriaiitly.  There  are  extendve  natural 
pastures  upon  which  cattle  are  reared  in  f^reat 
numbers.  The  most  fertile  part  of  Tripoli, 
however,  is  the  conntry  which  snrroxmds  the 
capital.  This  tract,  o^ed  the  Mesheea,  ex- 
tends abont  16  m.  along  the  shore,  and  is  about 
5  m.  Iffoad,  and  prodnoes  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  mill^  and  Indian  com.  ^dm  trees 
and  oures  are  grown,  togeQier  with  all  kinds 
of  ftiut  that  can  be  jvotmoed  in  a  temperate 
dimate.  The  coontiT  which  lies  S.  of  the  table 
land  contains  very  uttle  productive  land.  In 

E laces  it  consists  of  a  plam  of  locm  sand,  and 
1  others  of  gravel  from  which  the  sand  has 
been  swept  by  the  wind,  while  there  arc  places 
covered  with  detached  stones,  and  a  few  spots 
have  stunted  bushes.  The  water,  which  is 
only  fbnnd  by  dlf^iug  from  100  to  200  feet,  is 
bitter  and  braokisn.  In  the  few  spots  where 
barley  and  durra  can  be  rused  there  are  vil- 
lages, the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  constant 
droaa  of  the  wanderiiw  tribes  of  the  a^aoent 
desvt  Heavy  ndn  faUs  in  tiie  N.  part  of  the 
oonntry  from  November  to  Ifar^  but  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  months  often  pass  without 
a  single  shower,  and  the  heat  beo(«neB  very 
great,  espedally  when  the  sirocco  blows,  m 
winter  uie  weather  is  exceedingly  variable, 
and  frosts  occur  at  night,  while  the  tempera- 
tore  during  the  day  often  exceeds  The 
horses  of  Tripoli  are  of  a  very  superior  breed, 
and  cattle  arc  numerous  on  the  table  land. 
Oamels  are  extenuvely  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  sheep  and  poultry  are  exported.  Of 
wild  animals  the  most  common  are  wolves, 
foxes,  hyeanas,  jackals,  gazelles,  antelopes,  rab- 
bits, hares,  hedgehogs,  jerboas,  and  a  small  ani- 
mal not  unlike  a  Gninea  pig,  called  gundy.  Os- 
triches frequent  the  borders  of  the  deserts ;  and 
most  of  the  Inrds  common  to  the  neig^boiing 
countries  are  fbnnd  hi  Tripoli.  Swarms  of  lo- 
cn^  frequently  oome  from  the  Sahara,  and  are 
eaten  with  great  relisb  by  the  poor;  they  are 
salted  in  large  quantities,  and  appear  to  oonsti- 
tnte  an  important  article  of  inland  trade.  There 
are  many  bees  in  the  hilly  re^ons. — ^Tripoli  con- 
tains numerous  remans  of  antiquity ;  and  there 
are  ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducts 
of  Roman  construction.  Many  of  these  ruins 
have  been  buried  deeply  in  sand ;  bnt  they  can 
still  be  traced  in  the  city  of  Tripoli,  and  in  Trip- 
oli Veoohia,  where  there  is  an  amphitheatre  148 
feet  in  diameter,  still  entire,  with  6  rows  of 
seats,  and  part  of  one  of  the  great  Roman  ways, 
with  the  mins  of  aucient  buildings  upcm  both 
sides.  0(Hns,  gems,  and  intaglios  have  been 
found  in  oonsid^rable  numbers. — ^The  popula- 
tion otnnpriseB  Arabs,  Jews,  Ifoors,  Turks, 
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Ifamelakes,  CSirifltiuiB,  and  negro  diTO&  The 
Arabs  are  of  the  same  famSlj  as  the  Bedonins 
of  Arabia,  and  their  language  does  not  differ 
materiall;^  from  Arabio.  Thej  form  the  balk 
of  the  population,  and  generally  reride  ia  tiie 
oonntr;'  mstricts.  The  towns  are  mostlj  peo- 
pled hj  Moors,  Jews,  and  negro  elavea,  none 
of  the  other  races  being  very  nnmerons.  Some 
of  the  Arabs  have  fixed  homes  and  re^de  in 
Tillagea,  bnt  manj  <tf  them  are  nomadie.— ■ 
There  are  aome  mann&rtmres  of  woollen  goods, 
and  doth  fen*  tents  is  made  of  goats*  hair.  The 
trade  of  Tripoli  is  re^  oonsidwable.  The  ex- 
ports by  aea  consist  <me&j  of  wool,  oatUe,  hides, 
gold  dost,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gnm,  dried 
fmits,  saffi'on,  senna,  and  different  kinds  of 
drugs,  barilla,  and  sheep's  fiiit;  and  the  imports 
are  olothea  of  every  description,  spices,  sngar, 
coffee,  spirita,  arms,  cotlei^,  bardwue,  Ao. 
Caravans  arrive  from  the  mterior  of  Africa 
twice  a  year,  and  bring  daves,  gold  dost,  ice, 
which  are  exchanged  for  goods  of  European 
manufiurtnre.  The  annual  oaravans  £rom  Mo- 
rocco, on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca,  pass 
through  the  oonntary,  bat  their  rise  hai^^min- 
ished  greatly  of  late  ^^ars.— Like  tlie  govekn- 
mente  of  the  other  Barbary  states,  uiat  d 
IVipoIi  is  ft  c<mmlete  det^tism.  The  bejr  to 
generally  selected  fl*om  among  the  Turkish 
officers  retddent  at  the  capital,  and  confirmed 
by  the  sultan.  In  fwmer  times  the  revenue 
was  ohiefiy  derived  ftom  thepriiefl  taken  by  cor> 
aaira,  and  the  eale  of  the  Europeans  ea^tnred 
into  slavery ;  but  once  these  sources  have  been 
cat  off,  a  system  of  monthlies  exceedingly  in- 
jnrioDB  to  trade  has  been  adopted.  The  bey 
of  Fezzan  and  the  sheiks  of  Barca  and  some 
n^hboring  tribes  pay  tribute,  and  a  land  tax 
is  imposed,  together  with  one  on  Jews  and 
merchants,  as  well'  as  on  exports  and  imports. 
The  religion  Is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan- 
inn;  but  the  tQnq>enuioe  enidaed  1^  tiie 
prophet  is  not  praotiMd  in  TripolL  WlUi 
aboM  are  k^  {tpetHj^  and  xeceivft  the  sanotion 
of  the  ffovemmoit  by  paying  a  heavy  Uooim 
fee.  Edaoation  is  not  much  attended  to,  and 
the  people  are  exceedingly  ignorant  and  bigot- 
ed.—After  the  destruction  of  Oarthage,  Tripoli, 
then  called  Africa  Syrtiea,  became  a  Soman 
pTovinoe,  and  the  8  cities  of  Babrata  or  Abro- 
tonmn,  (Ka,  and  Leptis  Magna,  under  the  name 
of  Tripolia,  formed  a  tind  of  federal  union.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  in  the  6th  een- 
tury,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  nnder  the  oa^ 
liph  Omar  and  his  snooessor.  After  the  oa* 
^late  was  dissolved  Tripoli  became  an  inde* 
pendent  state.  The  capital  was  taken  by  the 
king  of  SAiMy  in  1146,  and  retaken  by  Takoub 
and  the  fbrtifieattons  deatroyed  In  1184.  It 
ynm  afterward  snl^Ject  to  Tonto  tin  about  1810, 
when  it  was  conqnered  by  the  Spaniards;  and 
it  was  ceded  by  the  emperw  CStarles  V.  to  the 
knigbts  of  St  John  of  Jemaalem  after  their 
expulsion  from  Bhodee  in  1580.  Hie  only 
atitnghold  then  oondsted  ctf  a  oastie,  anubost 
^ik£  Stdtaa  Solyman  sent  an  ezpeoitfoa  itt 


1661,  when  tike  knii^ta  were  expeBed,  and  &• 
tract  <^  conntxy  which  at  preeeoit  oonstitntet 
the  paahalic  was  annexed  to  Tripoli.  The 
mons  cotsair  Dragnt,  who  had  aaaiBted  at  ita, 
capture,  was  made  the  first  governor,  and  he 
initiated  a  system  of  piracy  which  was  oofr- 
tinned  for  centories.  The  Ohristlan  nations 
and  their  commerce  were  the  objects  of  attatdit 
and  all  prisonus  taken  were  sfud  into  dsvery. 
The  oi^ital  was  bombarded  by  the  IVeneh 
fleet  in  1688,  when  the  pasha  profeoed  sob- 
misiim  to  Loids  XTV.  ifotwithstaDding  Aii^ 
bowever,  and  a  war  wiUi  the  United  Stataa 
growing  out  of  the  practice,  the  Tripolitani 
eoiUonned  their  depredations  upon  for^gn  ship* 
ping  evea  down  to  the  year  1816,  when  a  Bnib* 
Ish  force  visited  Tripoli  and  compelled  the  bey 
to  roioanoe  piracy  and  a^ree  to  treat  all  ftt- 
tore  prisoners  according  to  l^e  nsagcs  com* 
mon  among  civilized  natjons.  Tbongh  Tripoli 
is  nominal^  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, the  alliance  is  prinoipiUly  due  to  the 
feet  of  the  saltan  being  the  chief  of  the  Mo* 
hemmedan  religion;  the  bey  enters  into 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  without  consolt* 
ing  any  superior.  At  first  the  govuiMn  or 
heya  were  appointed  from  OonstantimqAa^ 
and  Bopported  by  a  Turldsh  garrison ;  bat  a 
Moorish  chief  who  was  second  la,  oonunaDd 
belled  snccessfhlly  in  1718  and  waa  proelaimed 
bey  by  the  people.  Tht  government  became 
hereditary  in  hto  femi]^,  and  coctdnned  so  till 
1882,  when,  in  conseqnenoe  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary oppression  and  tyranny,  the  last  hej  at 
the  line  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  the  Tenia 
has  since  resumed  its  nominal  authority.  The 
ohiefe  of  the  interior  acknowledge  bnt  sUg^t 
alliance,  And  keep  on  friendly  terms  wltii  the 
bey  merely  beebnse  the  commerce  carried  on 
through  the  capital  is  advantageous  to  them. 
The  Arabs  sometimes  resort  to  open  hostili* 
ties,  and  eo  Ute  as  IBBH  th^  defeated  the 
tTow^  and  advBAOed  to  the  immediatevidni^ 
<tf  the  oa^taL— TkiFOU  (ano.  (Ba%  the  e^d^ 
to  sitsi^  on  the  Meditorronean,  600  m.  &  £. 
frvm  Algiers,  and  800  m.  S.  firaa  the  eowt  of 
Sicily,  in  lat  82°  64'  K.,  long.  18*>  11'  E. ;  pop. 
abont  20,000.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky  promon- 
tory with  the  aea  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  and 
is  joined  to  the  mainland  on  the  B.  and  W.  by 
a  sandy  plain.  Towiutl  the  land  It  is  defended 
by  a  wall  flanked  by  bastions,  and  to  seaward 
there  are  strong  batteries  and  a  oastle  at  the 
B.  E.  point,  which  is  the  residmee  of  the  bey. 
The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow  and  nn- 
evoi,  «uid  the  houses  are  generally  mean  and 
huddled  together  without  regularity.  Th^ 
are  nearly  tUl  one  story  high,  without  windows 
towud  tiie  streets,  l^t  of  stcmee  and  mikl, 
and  whitewashed,  l^ipoli  omtalns  many 
moeqnu,  6  d  which  ore  handsoine  bniUiun 
wnamented  with  nnmarons  ndnarets.  'Tat 
roof  of  the  great  mosqne  is  formed  by  a  num- 
ber ftf  amalf  cupolas,  eapported  by  16  marbto 
columns,  supposed  to  have  been  taicen  from  a 
CBirlitian  ehmvh.  It  to  richly  ornamented  in 
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ttbe  loterior,  and  nid  to  have  a  very  imposii^ 
•fibet  Then  are  fl  or  8  durlstiaa  dnmshas, 
a  Frsnoisoan  conTeot,  and  Beveral  syn^offnes; 
and  all  religions  are  tolerated  within  the  liDiits 
of  the  city.  The  pasha's  residence  is  an  im- 
mense buUding  of  very  irregular  appearance, 
boring  been  conslaiu^ed  at  different  times. 
Thwe  are  nomerona  cararaauaries  for  the  ao< 
oommodstion  of  trareUers  and  merchants;  and 
many  of  the  pnblic  haths  are  bnilt  of  marble 
and  ornamented  with  cnpolas.  There  are  two 
bazaars^  one  of  whidh  u  oooni^  by  amaU 
aba^  ami  tihe  other  by  sUve  dealers,  who 
"Mag  the  slaves  from  the  interior.  Woollra 
goo£  (puticolarly  oarpets),  leather,  and  potash 
are  manufaotured.  A  great  pert  of  the  trade 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  that  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  is  centred  in  Tripoli  The  traders  are 
principally  Jews,  who  bare  monopoliee  &rmed 
out  to  them  by  the  f^ornment  The  for^gn 
trade  by  sea  is  oamed  on  chiefly  with  Malta, 
Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  and  several  towns 
of  tiie  Levant ;  aad  by  land  by  means  of  caravans 
wi&  all  the  surronnding  cotintrles  as  far  as 
Horooco,  Timbnctoo,  and  Mecca.  Trip<^  con- 
tains several- renuuns  of  antiquity,  the  most  re- 
mwkable  of  which  is  a  triumphal  arch  con- 
atmoted  of  large  Uooks  of  marble,  erected  in 
A.D.  194  to  the  Bomaa  ampenna  M.  AweUw 
Antoninna  and  LooinA  Yams;  the  Inseription  is 
pMfoot,  idthoi^h  the  sonlptoret  are  greatly  dfr< 
need.  Itisnowiisedasastoreihonseforgoods. 

TRIPOLI,  or  TAitA.BLOOS  (ano.  TWpoIw),  a 
seaport  town  of  Syria,  on  the  ^ore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, in  lat.  84°  26'  N.,  long.  86°  49'  K, 
48  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Beyroot,  and  94  m.  N.  W. 
from  DamascQs ;  pop.  about  16,000,  one  hatf 
Oreek  Oatiiolice.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  an  off- 
set of  Ut.  Lebanon,  on  a  small  triangular  plain, 
with  the  sea  at  a  little  distance  on  the  N.  and 
8.  mdes.  A  hill  on  the  E.  ia  crowned  by  an  old 
OBStle ;  and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Nahr  Eadesha,  thatto  the  K.  b^ng  tne  port. 
Tbe  harbor  Is  sheltered  bya  projecting  p<nntof 
load,  bat  is  8msU.and  sh^ow,  and  is  not  oondd- 
«red  lafe.  Thwe  are  several  mosqnea,  most  of 
which  were  fimneriy  Christian  cnimhea,  and 
are  generally  fine  buildings.  Tripoli  is  one  of 
the  neatest  towns  in  Syria,  and  is  snrroimded 
by  many  fine  gardens  and  ^ves  of  oran^  and 
other  fruit  trees;  bat  the  gronnd  in  Hie  nugh- 
borhood  is  marshy,  and  the  dimate  is  in  oonse- 
qn«ioe  unhealthy  at  oertda  seasons.  It  is  a 
place  of  condderable  trade,  the  exports  con- 
sisting chieSy  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wax,  oil,  cochineal,  galls,  soap,  and  espeoally 
spiHigea,  the  fishery  of  which  occupies  a  lai^ 
nimiDer  of  the  Inoabitants.  The  commerce  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks.  French  steam- 
ers touch  here  4  times  a  month.  It  is  the  see 
ofaOE«AbiBh(m,ukdChe  reradenoe  of  several 
consuls. — Tripolls  was  an  important  maritime 
town  of  Phoenida,  and  derived  its  name  from 
behig  the  colony  of  the  three  dtiea  of  Tyre,  Si- 
dint,  and  Aradns,  each  hdding  a  amarato  qnar- 
terof  it.  Itwastatenbythe  enuadefsbtllOS, 


who  homed  a  vidnable  library,  and  erected  tt 
into  a  county  for  Raymond  of  Toolonae. 

TBIPOLI,  an  earthy  snlMtanoe,  originally 
procured  from  Tripoli  in  Africa,  need  as  a  pol- 
ishing material,  of  fine  sharp  grain,  yeUowisfa 
gray  or  whitish,  burning  white.  It  consists  ^- 
most  entirely  of  oHca,  and  when  examined  by 
the  microscope  ia  found  to  be  composed  of  tM 
exQviffl  or  skeletons  of  infbsoria,  the  fiunllies 
of  whioh  are  readily  recognized.  Specimens 
of  it  from  Billen  in  Bohemia,  Santafiora  in  Tos* 
oany,  the  Isle  of  i^ce,  and  Francisbad  near 
£Mr,havebeen'ezaminedby£hrenbei^.  1^ 
sobstanoe  has  sranetiraesbeen  oonfoonded  with 
the  E^gUah  rotten  stone. 

TREPOLrrZA,orTBipon8,atown  of  Greece, 
in  the  Morea,  cmital  of  the  nome  of  Arca- 
dia, 22  m.  S.  W.  from  Ai^;  pop.  8,800.  It 
is  sitoated  in  a  plain  8.,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  owes  its  name,  signifying  triple  city,  to  its 
being  the  modem  representative  of  the  oities 
of  Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  Pallantiom,  which 
occupied  the  same  plain.  Before  the  revolution 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  pasha  and 
capital  of  the  Morea,  and  had  30,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greeks  took  it  in  1831  and  put  the 
iohalntaDts  to  the  sword,  8>000  male  Torin 
having  perished,  beside  women  and  ohitdrflaL 
In  revenge  for  this  outrage,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
having  oconpied  it  in  1826,  deetiroyed  litoraSy 
every  honae  in  the  plaoe.  It  has  since  been 
partially  rebuilt.  The  ruins  of  Mantinea  may 
be  seen  at  Paleopoli,  abont  8  m.  to  the  N.» 
and  of  Tegea  at  Fuli,  nearly  the  same  distanse 
S.  (See  Mantinka,  and  Tioea.)  Pallantium 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  Tripolitza  itself. 

TBIPTOLEMUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son 
oi  Ocean na  and  Terra,  or,  aootH'ding  to  another 
tradition,  of  O^oel  king  of  Attica,  and  Neeora, 
also  called  Metamrd  or  Polymnia.  He  was 
born  at  Elensis,  and  while  still  yonng  he  was 
cured  of  a  dangerous  illneas  by  Ceres,  who  had 
been  hospitably  entertained  by  his  £ather  while 
engaged  in  tiie  aean^  for  her  daoriiter.  To 
v^M^  tiie  MiifhipM  of  Oeleoa,  the  goddeaa  took 
e^etdal  care  of  Tr^tolemaa,  and  pat  him  oB 
I3ie  fire  In  order  to  bnm  ont  whatever  pntidei 
of  mortality  he  had  derived  from  his  parents 
But  his  mother,  ^sooveri^  her,  prevented  the 
aooomj^shmeot  of  her  design.  Geres,  miable 
to  make  him  immortal,  taught  him  agriculture, 
how  to  sow  com  and  to  make  bread,  and  also 
presented  him  with  her  dragon  ohuiot,  with 
whioh  he  rode  over  all  the  earth,  distributing 
com  to  all  its  inhabitants.  Afterward  he  reign- 
ed at  Elensie.  Triptolemns  was  the  great  hero 
of  the  Elensintan  mysteries. 

TBIBME6ISTUS.  SeeHsnvKiTBiBinoisTca. 

TBIBSINO,  QiovAHin  Giosaio,  an  ItaUan 
author,  bom  in  Yicenza  in  1478,  died  in  Borne 
in  IBfiO.  He  studied  tiie  Greek  lamiaage  jxdAw 
Ohaloondylas,  and  became  also  ad  degant  Istin 
and  ItaUuL  writw.  At  a  mature  age  he  was 
emidc^r^  by  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Olemeut  YIL 
upon  several  diplomatio  missions.  He  wrote 
SqfimMOj  the  first  ItaUan  regular  traged/; 
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VlUMa  Nbmtta  dai  Chti,  an  epio  in  blank 
Terse ;  and  La  poetica,  a  treatise  on  poetical 
art.  To  his  soggestion  is  attribated  the  present 
method  of  writing  the  «  and  j  of  the  Roman  al- 
phabet differently  from  the  u  and  i  with  which 
they  were  before  confoonded.  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  distinct  signs  for  the  different 
■oands  of  0  and  e. 

TEI8TAN.DA  ODNHA,  the  largest  of  a 
abuter  of  three  idands  in  the  S.  Attantio  ocean, 
daimed  by  Great  Britdn,  lying  B.  S.  JL  fi>om 
St  Helena,  in  lat  87*  6' S.,  long.  12"  a' W.  The 
otherstare  called  Kifi^tangale  and  Inaccessible 
Mands,  and  can  only  be  approached  in  a  calm. 
Tristan  da  Cmiha  is  abont  20  m.  in  circmnfer- 
enoe,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  on  8 
rides  to  a  height  of  8,820  feet.  On  the  N.  ride 
an  extensive  plain  stretches  al<Hi^  the  base  of 
the  moontun,  which  is  an  extinot  volcano. 
Vessels  toncMng  can  procure  sai^lies.  It  was 
named  after  a  Forti^ese  navigjitor  who  dis- 
covered it  in  1606. 

TRITON,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  marine  deity,  the  son  of  Neptune.  He  was 
represented  as  having  the  form  <tf  a  man  above 
and  that  of  a  fish  below,  and  as  bearing  a 
oonoh-shell  trmnpet,  the  sonnd  of  which  sooth- 
ed the  turbulence  «  the  waters.  Tritons'are 
mentioned  In  the  plural  as  idmtioal  with  the 
ftbolons  mermen  of  the  northern  nations. 

TRITON,  the  nroper  name  of  the  taOed  ba- 
trachians  of  the  old  genus  triUm  (Laur.X  gener- 
ally called  newts  or  water  salamanders ;  they  all 
belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  Uieir 
species  are  most  numerous  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  taUi  is  depressed  and  adapted  for 
swimming  in  most,  thoogh  many  are  not  str^t- 
ly  aquatic,  but  pass  much  of  their  life  on  the 
land,  some  viatuig  the  water  only  daring  tiie 
breeding  season ;  indeed,  by  reference  to  the 
article  Saumandeb  it  will  be  seen  tfa^  the 
disdnotion  into  terrestrial  and  a^natio  spedes 
is  very  ind^nite,  spedes  with  dther  of  these 
habits  bdngfouiM  in  one  genua  Lithebreed- 
ing  season,  In  the  spring,  the  males  acquire  a 
fin-like  fringe  along  the  back  and'fiail  and  mem- 
branous appendages  to  the  toes;  the  species 
are  difficolt  to  distingui^  on  account  of  the 
varieties  of  sex,  age,  and  season.  R^roduc- 
tlon  takes  place  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are 
fecundated  before  they  are  deporited,  and  the 
young  resemble  tadpoles  in  form  and  ^iWB. 
The  most  carefully  studied  species  is  the  great 
triton  or  water  newt  of  Great  Britain  (7.  >w- 
hatria,  Flem.),  about  6  inches  long,  of  which 
the  tail  is  about } ;  this  species  will  suffice  for 
the  generic  desmption.  The  boc^  is  naked, 
but  covered  with  warty  tubercles,  and  with 
glandularpores  behind  uid  over  eyes  and  along 
aides;  toes  without  nafla,  4  anterior  and  6  pos- 
terior ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  ^parate ; 
tongue  slightly  fi«e  on  rides,  and  more  free 
and  iH^ted  behind ;  palate  with  a  double  lon- 
gitudinal series  of  teeth ;  no  parotids  nor  glands 
along  the  back.  The  smooth-skinned  8pede% 
without  lateral  pares  and  with  a  contannous 


dorsal  and  caudal  crest,  have  been  noticed  un* 
der  Eft.  The  head  is  flattened,  nose  rounded, 
gape  large,  teeth  numerous  and  small,  and  the 
neck  hardly  distinct  from  the  head  and  body. 
It  is  common  in  ponds  and  ditches,  and  one  of 
the  most  aquatic  of  the  £uni^,  swimming  by 
means  of  the  tail,  the  legs  being  turned  baa 
against  the  body ;  the  legs  are  used  as  bahm- 
cers  in  the  water,  and  Ibr  a  dow  and  feeble 
creeping  on  land ;  the  ddn  comes  criBF  in  shreds 
in  the  water,  and  is  swallowed.  Jt  is  said  not 
to  be  able  to  breed  until  the  8d  year,  and  to 
pass  the  entire  period  between  the  end  of  the 
tadpole  state  and  the  breeding  season  on  the 
land,  the  young  in  winter  hiding  in  sditary 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  the  adults  hibemrting 
in  company  rolled  together  in  a  ball  a  few 
inches  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  deporited  on 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  which  are  folded 
around  them,  one  egg  io  each  leaf ;  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  branchuB  are  modified  into  pre- 
faensile  organs  by  which  the  tadpole  fixes  itself 
to  bodies  under  water,  being  alnorbed  whw 
the  anterior  feet  are  sufficiently  devekwed; 
the  young,  which  are  bom  in  June  of  July, 
remdn,  according  to  Bell,  withontmooh  change 
till  the  following  q>ring,  when  they  acmnce 
legs  and  leave  the  water,  their  parents  in  a 
few  weeks  resuming  a  terrestrial  existence. 
In  the  water  they  are  voracious,  feeding  on 
aquatic  animals,  insects  and  lame,  the  tadpdei 
of  the  frog,  and  even  those  of  their  own  no- 
des. They  are  noted  for  their  tenamty  *ji 
under  mutilation  and  exposure  to  severe  odd, 
and  for  their  power  of  reproducinjg  lost  parts ; 
yet  with  all  this  tenacity  of  life,  it  is  remaik- 
able,  says  Prince  Hnsignano,  that  they  should 
die  in  violent  oonvulrions  on  having  a  little  salt 
sprinkled  upon  the  body.  It  is  blackish  or 
light  brown  above  with  darker  round  spots, 
and  bright  reddish  orange  below  with  round 
Uadc  ^tts,  Boi  the  rides  dotted  with  white.— 
The  common  many-spotted  tatoa  of  the  At- 
lantic states  (T.  doriali$f  Harian;  genus  w- 
tophthalmiu^  Rat)  ts  about  4  Inohee  hxng, 
which  t^e  tail  is  one  half;  it  is  olive  or  gnmtr 
ish  brown  above,  with  a  row  of  oircnlar  wr* 
milion  spots  on  each  side,  and  below  oni^ 
studded  with  small  black  dots ;  eyes  prominent, 
vrith  flame-colored  iris ;  posterior  hmbs  twice 
as  lar^  as  anterior ;  it  is  eminently  aquatao, 
and  dies  soon  out  of  water  from  the  drying 
of  the  skin ;  it  is  torpid  only  in  the  severest 
weather ;  it  is  found  from  Haine  to  Geoi^a, 
fonning  a  very  Uvdy  and  interesting  animal  for 
the  firerii  water  aquarium,  and  earily  obtained. 
The  tiger  triton  (T.  tigrintu,  Holbr. ;  genoi 
ambvttoma,  Tsobo^)  is  6^  inches  long,  biuiih 
bladt  above  and  onlimbfkwith  irregular  matk* 
ings  of  lemon  color,  and  bdow  ashy  witb  dns- 
ky  yellow  blotches;  it  is  found  in  the  New 
E^land  and  middle  states.  The  black  triton 
(_T,  niger^  Holbr. ;  genus  tUmognathtu,  Baird) 
is  4^  inches  long,  black  above,  with  a  tinge  of 
blue,  and  purdah  below;  it  is  found  tnmMaa- 
saohuaetta  to  Jlcffida  and  Lodriana,  and  is  add 
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to  be  entirely  aqn&tio.  The  great  triton  (7*. 
^ent,  Holbr. ;  geans  amitvttoraa,  Taoh.)  is  10 
to  18  iQohes  long,  Unish  alate  above,  with  ir- 
r^folar  pale  ash  blotohea,  throat  dark  brown, 
and  abdomen  alate-colored ;  this  is  the  largest 
species,  eminently  aqnatio,  and  found  in  &e 
western  states. — The  name  of  Tbtton  is  also 
given  to  a  genus  of  gasteropod  molIoBlcs  of  the 
marex  funily,  having  a  conical  and  elongated 
Bhdt,  spdrallj  oonvolated.  The  T.  variwatum 
(Lam.),  19  to  18  inches  long,  from  the  uidiaa 
8ea&  ia  the  well  known  sea. conch  or  tmmpet 
of  the  god  'Mton ;  this  species,  as  well  as  uie 
T.  avitraU  (Lam.),  is  nsed  by  the  Polynesians 
as  a  horn ;  by  blowing  in  the  shell  through  a 
Ikole  in  the  apex,  a  load  and  mellow  sonnd  is 
{ffodnced. 

TBIUKPH  (Lot  triumphru),  generally,  a  boI- 
esna  prooession  for  the  pnrpose  of  celebrating 
a  victory.  Althoogh  honors  of  this  kind  have 
been  bestowed  from  time  immemorial  by  war- 
like races  upon  victorioas  generals,  they  bo- 
came  nowhere  else  so  closely  identified  witJi 
national  habits  and  inatita^ns  as  among  the 
anoieQ(  Romans,  who  encouraged  the  ^ser- 
vanoe  of  them  as  a  stamnlns  to  martial  exploits. 
Henoe  A  triumph  may  be  defined  as  tiie  highest 
militarj  honor  that  oonld  be  obtained  by  a  Bo- 
man  general,  who  entered  the  city  in  a  chaxiot 
drawn  by  4  hcwaeai.  preceded  by  e^ves 
and  spoufl  and  followed  by  hia  army,  witib 
which  escort  he  passed  idong  the  Via  Saora, 
and  ascending  to  the  capitol  sacrificed  a  ball  to 
Jnpiter.  A  triomph  was  granted  by  the  senate 
to  a  general  who  had  gained  important  sno- 
oeeses  by  land  or  sea,  if  he  had  already  held 
one  of  the  great  offices  of  state;  if  the  victory 
had  been  ^Ined  nnder  his  anspioes  and  with 
hifl  troops ;  if  the  advantage  had  been  positive 
and  the  namber  of  enemies  slun  in  a  single 
battle  at  least  0,000,  and  if  it  had  been  gained 
over  a  formga  enemy  and  not  in  a  civil  war;  if 
tiie  national  dominion  bad  been  extended,  and 
vab  mody  recovered  or  relieved  from  tlw  preB> 
onoa  of  the  enemy;  and  tf  the  war  had  been 
aetoally  oonclnded  so  as  to  permit  of  the  anny*t 
being  withdrawn  bom  the  oonqaered  oonntiy. 
Occasional  deviations  from  these  conditions  are 
recorded,  bnt  they  were  in  the  main  striotiy 
observed.  The  general  claiming  the  trtomiA 
having  sent  to  the  senate  an  account  of  bis 
exploits,  that  body,  if  the  intelligence  proved 
satisfactory,  generally  decreed  a  pnblio  ttuuiks- 
giving,  called  a  mpplieatio;  and  at  the  condn- 
^on  <Kf  the  war  he  met  them  without  the  city 
walls  to  urge  his  pretensions  in  person.  The 
tight  of  the  senate  to  bestow  trimnphs,  however, 
was  not  an  exolnsive  prerogative,  instances  be- 
ing on  record  in  which  the  comitaa  of  the  tribes 
asBomed  it,  and  vrea  where  gen«-als  triainphed 
in  deflanoe(^tiie  senate  ana  the  pet^le.  Bnta 
disappointed  general  commonly  oontented  him- 
self with  going  through  the  forms  of  a  triumph 
on  the  Alban  mount.  The  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate having  bera  obtainedf  and  a  som  of  mon^ 
TOted  to  defri^  the  neoeasary  expenaei^  the 


successfbl  general  was  invested  with  the  m- 
pgrium  witbin  the  aty  for  the  day  of  trinn^h, 
nntil  which  occasion  he  remained  outside  of 
the  walls.  The  procession,  at  first  simple  and 
impresKve,  was  in  later  times  transformed  into 
a  pageant  of  extraordinary  splendor,  and  mi- 
nute r^ulations  prescribed  the  arrangement 
of  its  various  parts.  The  populace  in  holiday 
attire  were  present  aloi^  the  whole  route,  al- 
tars and  temples  were  adorned  with  garlands, 
and  a  general  festival  prevwled.  The  genenu 
bwnttfti?^  attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe 
and  flowttred  tonia  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
laurel  bough  and  in  the  other  a  seeptoe.  stood 
upright  in  a  clroular  ohariot  drawn  by  4  horsea, 
in  which  was  also  stationed  a  slave,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  reminded  him 
amid  we  acclamations  of  the  multitade  that  he 
was  but  mortal.  The  inhuman  practice  also 
prevailed  of  putting  to  death  several  of  the  om- 
tive  leaders  while  the  procession  was  ascend- 
ing the  OapitoUne  hiU.  After  the  saoifice  was 
perftmaed  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinus, 
the  general  deposited  his  laurel  wreath  in  the 
lap  of  tiie  god,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
eimed  with  a  public  banquet.  Ifaval  triumphs 
were  similar  in  character,  bnt  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  generally  on  a  smaller  scale.  Afterthe 
ovorthrow  of  the  republio,  Che  en^ennn,  la 
virtue  of  their  autbori^  as  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  amues  of  the  state,  d^ed  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  celebrating  triumphs ;  and  until 
A.  D.  £84,  when  Belisariua  entered  Oonstanti- 
nople  in  triumph  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Yandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  no  sabject  had  for 
more  than  5  centuries  ei^oyed  that  distinction. 
This  was  the  860th  triumph  in  Roman  history, 
and  the  last  ever  celebrated.  A  lesser  kind  of 
triumph,  called  an  ovation  (pvatic)  from  the 
practice  of  sacrificing  a  sheep  (ovis)  instead  <^ 
a  bull,  was  granted  to  a  generd  whose  sacoesi 
had  been  considerable,  though  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  entitie  him  to  a  triumph.  In  such  cases 
the  viobor  altered  the  dty  on  foot,  attended  by 
a  leas  imposing  retinue,  a  o(mspiouonB  feature 
of  which  was  a  numerons  band  of  flute  i^^rers. 

TRIUMPHAL  AROU.  See  Aboh. 

TRIPMPTTAT.  OOLtTMN.   See  Ooldmn. 

TRnJMVntATE,  an  office  filled  coOrdinately 
by  8  persons.  Several  maglatrades  of  this  de- 
acription  were  recognized  in  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, of  which  the  most  important  was 
that  for  the  regulation  of  ptiblic  affairs — tri' 
umciri  reipubma  eomUtumda.  Though  ma- 
gistrates witii  this  titie  are  thought  to  have 
been  appointed  as  early  as  860  £.  0.,  there  ia 
no  certain  mention  of  them  till  toward  the  dose 
of  the  republio,  when  the  supreme  power  was 
shared  between  Ootavius,  Antony,  and  L^p- 
duB,  as  triumvirs.  Thejr  received  Ibe  office  for 
5  yean  in  48  B.  O.,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
uat  term  for  6  yearn  mcnre.  The  coalition  be- 
tween JnliUB  Cwsar,  Pompey,  and  Orassus,  in 
60  B.  0.,  is  often  called  a  trimnvirate,  bnt  im- 
properly, as  they  were  never  invested  with  ai^ 
<^oe  under  f^at  title.  Administration  by  tri- 
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inavlnwas  apparently  nmoh  &Tored  hy  B<^ 
man  legialatora.  A  trinmTirate  was  isatitat- 
•d  in  292  B.  C.  of  offioera  to  inqalre  into  all 
«q»ital  crimes  (trsumotrt  capitata) ;  another 
•nperintended  the  formation  of  every  colony 
{triumviri  eolonia  dedueendcB);  another  was 
charged  with  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  went 
the  rounds  of  the  city  every  night  for  that 
purpose  (triumviri  rwotumi);  and  there  were 
many  other  triamvirates  of  minor  hnportanoe, 
ettiier  permanent  or  temporary. 

TROCHEE  (Gr.  rmx^  to  run),  in  poetry,  a 
foot  oondsting  of  a  long  and  a  Nunrt  ejOMa, 
It  is  also  called  choreas,  and  is  espedally  osed 
In  verae  requiring  rapid  movement,  from  which 
oircamatance  it  derives  its  name.  Trochmo 
Terse  is  generally  employed  in  lines  of  2, 4,  and 
6  feet,  and  the  trochee  (-  -)  interchanges  easily 
with  the  dactyl  (-  -  -),  tribrach  (-  -  -),  ana- 

psBst  (  ),  and  sptmdee  (-  -).   In  addition  to 

the  trochaic  verse  of  3, 4,  and  6  feet,  known  to 
the  ancients  and  the  modem?,  the  latter  have 
also  employed  the  trochaic  verse  of  6  and  of  7 
feet,  although  the  tetrameter  is  the  one  prinoi* 
pally  in  nse. 

TBCEZEN,  an  andoit  city  of  Qreeoe,  sitn- 
tted  in  a  fertile  plain  in  a  terr^my  of  the 
•ome  name,  fimning  the  S.  E.  oom«r  of  Argo- 
Us.  It  was  founded  probably  by  the  looiani^ 
and  according  to  Homer  was  snbjeot  at  the  time 
of  the  Trqjan  war  to  Argos,  from  which  it  after- 
ward received  a  Doric  colony.  Snbseqnently 
it  became  a  prominent  maritime  city,  fonndea 
Halicamasfios  and  Myndos  in  Oaria,  and  prob- 
ably Peestnm  in  Magna  Grrada,  and  was  oonspic- 
nons  in  the  wars  with  Persia,  its  liai^or  bdng 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Qredan  fleet  ailer  the 
•ea  fight  at  Artemimum.  Dnrin^  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesian,  Oorinthian,  and  other  wars;  it  adhered  to 
the  side  of  Sparta.  After  the  eetabliahment  of 
the  Macedonian  mle  over  Greece  it  was  In  the 
hands  of  various  contending  parties,  and  conldn- 
ned  a  place  d  some  importance  until  tbe  time 
of  Pausanias,  who  descnbea  its  pnblio  buildings 
in  detail ;  but  after  this  period  we  have  no  ao- 
oount  of  its  history.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
dty  lie  near  tiie  village  of  Damala,  and  consist 
principally  of  Hellenic  fonndati<ms  with  Franlc- 
»h  or  Byzantine  euperstmotores.  In  1827  the 
Greek  national  assembly  was  held  here,  at 
which  Oapo  d'lstria  was  chosen  president  for  7 
years,  Trcezen  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Attic  hero  Thesens^ 

TROGLODYTES  (Gr.  T/xtfyXoauret,  from 
rp«»yXt},  a  cave,  and  Dw,  to  enter),  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  tribes  of  men  who 
redded  in  caves.  Several  moh  are  mentioned 
by  andent  writers  as  inhabiting  parts  of  Ethio- 
ma,  upper  E^ypt,  the  borders  of  the  Bed  aea, 
Moeda,  Manritmia,  and  tiie  northern  part  of  the 
OancasQB.  At  the  preseot  tinw,  fai  part  of  Ara- 
bia, tbe  mountainous  regim  aieompaasinK  the 
wadys  are  filled  with  caves,  which  have1>een 
converted  into  pomanent  habitations  by  hfdf 
savage  tribee  of  Bedouins,  and  it  probable  that 
these  bel(mgtofhe  aamenwe  aiUte  tro{^k>dytio 


IMpulation  of  Ptolemy  and  othw  Greek  {geog- 
raphers. In  the  early  history  of  tbe  Ohnstian 
■ohuroh  the  name  was  also  applied  to  certain 
heretics,  who,  rejected  by  all  partiea,  held  their 
meetings  in  caves, — ^In  natural  hiatory,  lin- 
ntBQS  [daoed  the  African  orang-ontaog  under 
the  genus  homo  with  the  specific  name  of  tro- 
ffIodyte$,  next  to  homo  mpi&iu;  and  tliis  is  the 
Ireglodyteg  niger  of  Geoffiroy  and  the  n«w 
troffUehftM  of  Blumenbaoh.  The  term  is  now 
af'lHaa  to  a  genus  which  Inelodes  the  ehim- 
paazee  and  the  gorilla,  and  also  to  a  genos 
of  tbe  troglodjftina  or  wren  fieanUy  of  biros. 

TBOGON,  and  OocBOVOor,  names  given  to 
the  fisdrostral  birds  of  the  fiunily  tregonittaf 
the  second  name  being  derived  from  thdr  pe- 
cnliar  melancholy  cry.  The  bill  is  short,  stn^ 
carved,  broader  than  liigb,  triangular  seen 
from  above,  with  the  margins  and  tip  muallj 
serrated,  the  base  provided  with  tufts  of  bria- 
ties,  and  the  gape  wide ;  wings  moderate  and 
rounded :  tard  short  and  weak,  more  or  less 
feathered ;  toes  of  anequal  length,  and  arranged 
in  3  pairs,  the  inner  being  turned  backwud. 
There  are  about  40  spedes  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres,  but  especially  nu- 
merous in  Sonth  America ;  they  frequent  thick 
and  damp  forests,  feeding  on  insects,  which 
tiwy  edse  on  the  wing  or  pick  from  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  on  fruits  and  berrie^  they  are 
most  active  in  morning  and  evening.  A  few 
live  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipdago, 
belonging  to  the  genus  harpactet  (Swains.), 
liaving  the  edges  of  the  bill  smooth ;  aud  one 
genos  (t^lodcrma^  Swaine.)  in  Africa,  with 
<nily  the  lower  mandible  serrated ;  the  Amer- 
ican may  be  distinguished  from  the  old  world 
species  by  their  barred  tail.  Thongh  the  neck 
and  feet  seem  too  short  for  tbe  bulky  body,  the 
plumage  is  usually  beautiful,  often  with  metallic 
brilliancy,  the  splendor  of  their  appearance 
being  increased  by  the  elegant  and  long  tail 
The  eggs,  2  to  4,  are  Idd  in  the  holes  <tf  rottaa 
trees,  and  several  broods  are  raised  in  a  year. 
The  spedes  vary  In  size  i^m  a  thmsh  to  a 
magpie ;  it  is  rare  to  obtain  good  spedmens,  as 
they  frequent  tbe  higheet  trees  of  the  thickcEt 
forests,  and  when  shot  lose  many  of  the  soft  and 
delicate  fleathers  by  the  fall  to  the  ground ;  tbe 
ddn  is  very  tender,  and  renders  the  operaticn 
of  skinning  so  difficult  that  the  natives  dry  the 
body  with  the  feathers  on.— In  the  genua  tro- 
Ifon  (Mcohr.)  the  let  quill  is  short  end  the  4th 
the  longest.  The  red-beUied  trogon  (7*.  earu- 
eui,  Linn.)  is  about  a  foot  long,  green  above, 
red  below,  with  the  throat  black,  and  the  coverts 
and  tdl  striped  with  the  same ;  it  is  a  native  of 
Mexico.  Tbe  peaoock  or  splendid  trogon  («aA(- 
n»  re^bndetu,  Swdns.)  has  the  edges  of  the 
bill  smooth,  the  wing  coverts  long  mi  curved, 
and  the  upper  tdl  coverts  greauy  prolonged, 
entirdyconcealiug  the  tail;  it  is  larger  than  the 
last  named,  and  the  middle  tail  coverts  are  8  to 
Hfeet  in  length;  it  is  of  a  beantifid  br<»ued 
and  golden  green  above  and  <»  the  throal>  and 
aoarkt  below;  it  is  found  in  Mezioo  and  Cen- 
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ML  Ametloft,  and  ma  oolebrated  in  the  m;-- 
HtcSogy  of  the  aneient  Mexicans;  the  gorgeous 
ftatiiers  of  this  and  the  prece^g  spedes  are 
nmoh  prized  by  the  iiatiTes  f<»-  ornaments,  and 
f&r  use  in  their  feetivals,  wars,  and  religious 
oeremonies ;  a  orest  of  Bilky-  green  feathers  adds 
to  the  graoeftd  appearance  of  the  bird ;  it  is  the 
T.  pavoninu$  riemin.).  There  are  many  other 
Species  in  Mezioo  and  Booth  America,  generally 
green  above  and  red  or  yellow  below ;  the  fe- 
males are  brownish  where  the  males  are  green. 
The  Asiatic  species  resemble  ^e  American  ones 
in  colors  and  habits. — For  descriptions  and 
fignres  of  this  brilliant  family,  see  the  "  Mono- 
graph of  the  Trogonidffi,"  by  John' Gould  (fol., 
Lcndon,  1838). 

TROLLOPE.  Fbutokb  (Milton),  an  Ensliah 
novelist,  bom  in  Heckfield,  Hamwire,  about 
1780.  She  vas  the  daaghter  of  the  Ber.  Wil- 
liam Milton,  was  well  ednoated,  and  in  1609 
was  married  to  Anthony  TroUope,  barrister  at 
law  and  a  member  of  a  distinguished  &mily 
of  Lincolnshire,  who  died  at  Bruges  in  1886. 
A  large  portion  of  her  married  life  was  epent  at 
Harrow,  but  in  1829  she  visited  the  t7nited 
States,  where  she  remained  8  years.  On  her 
return  she  gave  an  account  of  her  impressions 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans"  (3  vols.  8vo.  London,1882),in  whloh 
the  indelicate  and  ridiculous  phases  of  Ameri- 
can character  and  habits  were  depicted  in  a 
manner  which  showed  the  writer's  intimate 
aoqountanoe  wi&  the  eoarseness  she  described. 
Tlie  work  was  very  anooesBfol  In  England,  and 
oreated  mnoh  bitter  Ibeling  at  the  time  in  tiia 
United  States.  She  afterward  prodneed  In 
rapid  succession  so  large  a  number  of  nor^ 
and  accounts  of  travels,  as  to  render  her  the 
most  voluminous  English  authoress  of  the  times. 
Her  first  work  on  America  was  followed  by 
a  novel  entitled  '*  The  Refagee  in  America" 
(1883),  and  iu  1888  by  "  The  Adventures  of 
Jonathan  Jefferson  Whitlaw."  Abont  1844 
she  went  to  Florence,  where  she  has  since  re- 
si^.  Among  her  books  of  travels  are:  "Bd- 
ginm  and  Western  Germany  in  1888"  (2  vols., 
1834);  "  Paris  and  the  Parisians  in  1835"  (8  vols., 
1886} ;  "  Vienna  and  the  Aostrians"  (3  vols., 
1888) ;  "A  Visit  to  Italy"  (2  vols.,  1842);  and 
"  Travels  and  TraveUera"  (3  vols.,  1846).  In 
the  province  of  romance  some  of  her  best 
works  are :  "  The  Vicar  (rf  Wrexhill "  (8  vole., 
1887):  "The  Romance  of  Vienna"  (1888); 
"The  Widow  Bamaby"  (8  vols.,  1839);  "life 
and  Adventures  of  Michael  Armstrong,  a  Fao* 
toTT  Boy"  (8  vols.,  1840);  "The  Widow  Mar- 
ried," a  sequel  to  "  The  Widow  Barnaby"  (8 
vols.,  1840) ;  "  One  Fault"  (8  vols.,  1840) ;  and 
"  Charles  Chesterfield,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Youth  of  Genius"  (8  vols.,  1841).  Her  later 
writings  are  much  inferior  to  her  earlier  ones, 
but  her  works  throughout  are  distingnished  by 
keen  observation,  coarse  satire,  and  amusing  de- 
tails. Her  literary  activity  continued  unabated 
ontil  1856.— TaoHAs  AooLpmra,  an  English  au- 
thor, son  of  the  preceding  (bom  in  1610X  has 
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Sibilahed  "The  Gbihood  of  Oa&arlne  de^ 
edid,"  a  biographical  work  nnder  title 
of  "  A  Deoade  of  Italian  Women,"  "  Pan!  th« 
Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar"  (1861),  and  other 
works,  including  several  volumes  of  travds. 
His  brother  Anthoitt  is  a  sucoessfdl  noveltsL 
Occupying  in  Ireland  the  ntuation  of  a  Bur< 
veyor  of  the  general  post  office,  he  began  his 
literary  career  by  two  novels  on  IriA  subjects, 
"  The  Macdermots  of  Ballydoran"  (1847),  and 
"  The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys"  (1848).  These 
were  followed  by  "La  Vendue"  (1850),  a 
historical  romance,  "The  Warden"  (1868), 
"The  Three  01erl»,"  "Barcbester  Towers," 
DootorThome"  (1868), "  TheBertrams"  (1869), 
"Oaado  Richmond"  (i860),  "Framley  Parson- 
age" (1861),  and  "  Orley  Farm,"  a  serial  novel 
begun  in  1861.  He  writes  la^^  both  for 
English  and  American  periodicals.  He  has  also 

Sublished  "The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanlah 
[ain."  He  has  repeatedly  visited  the  United 
States,  his  last  journey  in  that  country  having 
taken  place  in  1861-*S. 

TROMBONE,  a  brass  wind  instrument,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  sackbut,  and 
which  constitutes  one  form  of  the  trumpet. 
By  means  of  sliding  tubes  great  depth  and 
power  of  tone  are  produced,  and  the  instru- 
ment when  judiciously  employed,  as  in  the  last 
act  of  Mozart's  Don  Oiovanni,  is  capable  of 
splendid  effects.  It  is  however  too  frequently 
a  noisy  and  unwelcome  element  in  the  orches- 
tra, and  is  used  to  better  purpose  in  military 
bands.  Trombones  are  of  8  kmda,  alto,  tenorj 
and  base ;  the  first  having  a  compass  from  0^ 
tiieSd  space  tn  the  base,  to  6,  an  octave  above 
the  treble  def ;  the  fid  from  B,  the  Sd  line  in 
the  base,  to  A,  the  Sd  space  in  the  treble;  and 
the  8d  from  0,  an  octave  below  the  2d  spaeo 
in  the  base,  to  G,  the  2d  line  in  the  treUe. 

TROMP,  Mabtin  Habpebtzoon  vait,  a 
Dutch  admiral,  bom  at  Briei  in  1697,  killed 
Ju1y29, 1668.  He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer, 
and  when  8  years  old  was  taken  to  sea  by  his 
fiither,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  off 
the  coast  of  Guinea  with  an  English  vesseL 
Young  Van  Tromp  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
from  this  time  the  events  of  his  life  are  very 
uncertain  until  1623,  when  he  was  a  lieutenant 
on  board  a  diip  of  tiie  line.  Two  years  after- 
ward he  oommanded  a  frigate  under  Mnoa 
lUarice,  and  later  served  under  Peit  Ueht,  who 
feU  dead  by  his  ride  In  an  ei^;agement  with 
the  Spaniards  in  August,  1629.  About  this 
time  Van  Tromp  resigned  his  position,  but  In 
1687  he  was  created  by  tiie  stadtholder  lieu- 
tenant-admiral, and  placed  in  command  of  11 
vessels,  with  which  he  did  so  much  damage  to 
the  Spanish  shipping  that  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  chain  by  the  states,  and  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  St.  Miohael 
by  the  French  klag.  Created  admiral  <^  Hol- 
land in  1689,  he  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet  near 
Gravelines,  and  destroyed  6  ships  of  the  line 
andifi^tes;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
he  gained  anon  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet 
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.under  Oqnendo,  Iwtween  Dunkirk  and  Nienw- 
port,  that  his  name  became  famoos  throogh- 
crat  Europe.  War  breaking  oat  between  Hot- 
land  and  England  in  1663,  Van  Tromp  fooght 
several  great  battles  in  that  and  the  snooeed- 
ing  year  (see  Blakx,  Robbbt)  ;  and  in  July, 
1658,  he  engaged  the  English  fleet  under 
Uonk,  near  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  dur- 
ing tlte  oodfliot  was  shot  through  the  head  by 
a  musket  baU.  "Courage,  my  boys,"  he  ex- 
eltamed  as  he  fell ;  "  my  course  is  ended  with 
glory."  Van  Tromp  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Dutch  naval  officers,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  successful  in  88  engagements.  He  was 
bniied  with  great  spleocfor  in  the  church  at 
Delft. — CoBKSus  TAir,  a  Dutch  admiral,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Rotterdam, 
Bept  9, 1629,  died  in  Amsterdam,  May  29, 1691. 
Eauoated  for  his  hereditary  proiesuon,  he  was 
appointed  in  his  10th  year  to  the  command  of 

.  a  sliip  destined  to  act  agunst  the  AiHcan  pi- 
rates, and  two  years  later  was  created  vice- 
admiral.  From  this  time  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  naval  enterprises  until  1656,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life,  but  resumed  active 
employment  in  1663.  When  war  broke  oat 
between  England  and  Holland  in  1665,  he  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Opdam,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Solebay.  Here,  although  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
defeated.  Van  Tromp  gained  great  reputation 
by  the  ucilftil  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
t£e  retreat.  When  a  new  squadron  was  fitted 
out,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command, 
although  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  prince 
of  Orange ;  but  on  the  return  of  De  Ruyter, 
he  was  superseded  by  that  commander,  under 
whom  he  refused  to  serve.  In  1666  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  naval  battle  in  the  Downs  between 
De  Ruyter  and  Monk,  which  lasted  4  days  and 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  former.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  participated  In  another 
battle,  and  was  successful  in  defeating  the  por- 
tion of  the  English  fleet  opposed  to  him,  but, 
following  his  victory  too  nr,  was  nnable  to 
render  any  asdstanoe  to  De  Bnyter,  vho  was 
wonted,  latter  commander  compUned 
of  his  conduct,  and  tiie  states,  on  t3ie  advice  <^ 
De  Witt,  deprived  htm  of  his  commaod,  and 
forbade  his  holding  any  communication  with 
the  fleet  In  1673,  while  war  was  again  raging 
between  Holland  and  Uie  nnited  powers  of 
France  and  England,  his  conmiission  was  re- 
stored him  by  the  prhice  of  Orange,  and  a  reo- 
onciliatioa  took  place  ttetween  him  and  De. 
Ruyter.  In  this  war  he  distinguished  himself 
highly.  In  1675  he  visited  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honor,  and  created  a 
baronet  by  Charles  II.  In  1676  he  was  sent 
at  the.  head  of  a  fleet  to  assist  Denmark,  then 
carrying  on  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  for  his 
services  was  invested  by  the  king  of  the  former 
country  with  the  order  of  the  elephant,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  oonnt  On  bis  return 
to  &)lland  he  snooeeded  De  Ruyter  as  admiral 
liAutenant-general  of  the  Hinted  Frovioces.  In 


1691  be  was  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet 
destined  to  act  agunst  the  French,  but  died  be- 
fore it  was  ftally  equipped  and  ready  for  sea. 

TKONDHJEM.   See  Dbontbkih. 

TROOPIAL  (Ft.  trouble),  a  name  given  to 
sever^  species  of  the  tctenna  and  agelaineB, 
snb-&mikes  of  Ajnerioan  conirostral  birds,  in 
some  respects  resembling  the  starlings  of  the 
old  world,  and  in  others  ooming  near  the 
finches  ;  tiiey  have  the  9  primaries  of  the 
finches,  but  tiie  bill  is  lai^r,  straight,  the  base 
without  bristies  and  the  tip  without  a  notch. 
The  name  is  derived  from  thedr  habit  of  asso- 
ciating in  large  troops.  In  the  ieterina  the  1^ 
is  generally  longer  than  the  head,  straight  utd 
sharp-pointed;  wings  long  and  pointed,  and 
t^  nsnally  wedge-shaped ;  toes  moderate  and 
formed  for  perching.  The  prevailing  colon 
are  yellow  or  orange  and  hltck ;  they  are  gen- 
erally called  orioles  in  Korth  America,  and  a 
well  known  speciee  has  been  described  under 
Baltihobs  BiBD ;  bang-nest  is  another  appro- 
priate name,  derived  from  their  habit  of  sufr- 
pendiug  the  neet  from  the  extremity  of  alender 
branches. — The  common  troopial  (ieteruavul- 
ffarU,  Daud.)  is  about  10  indies  long,  with  a 
straight  bill ;  back  and  abdomen  yellow ;  head, 
neck  all  ronnd,  breast,  and  tail  black;  a  white 
band  on  the  wings;  feathers  of  tiiroat  elon- 
gated and  p(Hnted ;  it  is  a  native  of  nortiian 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  sometimes 
ooming  to  the  southern  United  States.  Th^ 
move  in  flocks,  sometimes  mingled  with  other 
species,  and  e^ow  a  great  partiality  to  tin 
neighborhood  of  man,  in  whose  cultivated  fields 
they  find  a  rich  supply  of  insect  food ;  they  are 
excellent  fliers,  and  equally  at  home  on  the 
ground  or  in  trees;  they  are  loqaaciotu  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  their  flesh  is  excellent. 
There  are  several  other  species  in  Uextoo, 
Texas,  and  Central  America.  The  orchard  troo- 
pial (/.  ^mriutf  Bonap.)  veiy  much  resembles 
the  JoalUmore  oriole  in  the  pattern  of  ito  colors, 
the  orange  red  of  the  latter  being  replaced  by 
dark  diestnut,  the  tail  entirely  black  and  more 
graduated,  and  the  bill  slenderer  and  more 
carved.  It  freqinents  orchards,  where  it  does 
good  service  in  destroying  insects  in  the  bloft- 
soniB;  it  is  found  thronghout  the  TTnited 
Stetes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  high  central 

Sluns ;  the  nest  is  hemispherioal,  8  or  4  inches 
eep,  made  of  long  grasses  very  neatiy  inter- 
woven, and  suspended  to  drooping  twigs,  fre- 
quentiy  of  the  weeping  willow.  It  is  often 
kept  in  a  cage  for  its  lively  movements  and 
pleasing  song. — The  only  other  genus  of  the 
iet«ritu»  which  can  be  mentioned  here  is  aun- 
eta  (Cuv.),  so  called  from  eemia  (a  helmet),  the 
bill  rising  on  the  forehead  in  a  crescent  shape; 
nostrils  basal,  naked,  pierced  in  the  substance 
of  the  bill ;  m  and  4th  quills  longnt,  and  tail 
loiw  and^graduated ;  tarsi  and  toes  stron^y 
scaled.  There  are  about  20  spedes,  pecohar 
to  tropical  America,  living  in  tiie  forests  snd 
also  near  human  habitations,  in  vast  tnx^; 
they  eat  fruits,  berriefl^  insects,  and  larva. 
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The  nest  is  most  ingemonsly  woven  by  both 
sexes,  made  of  fibres  and  dried  grasses,  of  s 
cylindrical  or  gonrd-Uke  form,  and  sometimes 
8  feet  in  length ;  the  lower  part  is  hemispberl- 
oal,  the  mwaing  near  the  top,  and  tiie  fiibiio 
snspended  from  the  ends  of  uender  twigs  of 
high  trees,  oat  of  the  zeach  of  inoakeys  and 
snakes;  many  nests  are  made  on  one  tree,  ftnd 
sometimes  those  of  different  species  toge^er. 
They  are  docile  in  captivity,  and  lesm  to  whis- 
tle and  to  articulate  words;  they  are  generally 
black,  contrasted  with  bright  yellow,  especially 
toward  the  tful.  The  C.  erutatut  (Dand.)f  of 
Surinam,  is  about  as  laige  as  a  magpie ;  the  G. 
hamorrhovM  (Daud.)  has  a  deep  red  ramp  and 
back. — In  the  sub-famUy  agetaitia  the  bill  is 
stout,  short,  conical,  nearly  strught,  and  sharp- 
pointed  ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe ;  toes 
long  and  slender,  and  claws  long  and  carved. . 
Some  of  the  birds  of  this  sub-fanuly  have  been 
described  under  Blackbird,  ondBoBouKK,  s^ 
cimens  respectively  of  the  genera  agetatvt 
(Vieill.)  and  doUehonyz  (Swains.).  L^Ua  (Vi- 
gors) resembles  agelaivt,  bat  has  a  shorter  tall; 
the  species  live  generally  in  flooks  in  marshy 
places  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Soath  America,  on  the  ground  or  in  low 
trees;  the  neat  la  sus^nded  among  tiie  reeda 
near  the  groaud,  and  is  made  of  stalks  of  grass; 
the  ^g3  are  8  or  4.  In  the  genus  molothrtu 
(Swains.)  the  bill  is  short  and  stout,  elevated 
at  the  base,  and  advancing  on  the  forehead; 
wings  long  and  pointed,  1st  and  2d  quills  the 
longest;  taU  moderate  and  nearly  even.  Of 
the  few  species,  ouly  one  is  found  in  the  United 
States,  the  cow  blackbird,  or  cow-pen  bird  (JT 
peeorit,  Swains.) ;  it  is  about  8  inches  long  and 
13  in  alar  extent ;  in  the  male  the  prevailing 
color  is  shining  black,  with  a  parplish  and  steel- 
blue  gloss ;  the  head,  neck,  and  anterior  part 
of  breast,  light  chocolate  brown ;  the  female  is 
light  olivaceous  brown;  bill  and  feet  black. 
It  is  found  throughout  the  United  States  from 
the  Atiantio  to  Califoraia,  though  probably  not 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  it  frequents  fields  and 
farmyards,  following  cattie,  sometimes  picking 
ticlu  from  their  backs,  and  at  others  feeding 
on  the  seeds,  worms,  and  insects  contained  in 
their  dung ;  large  flocks  migrate  to  the  north 
to  breed  in  spring,  returning  in  aotamn.  The 
females  have  the  habit  of  dropping  their  e^s, 
singly,  into  the  nests  of  other  sm^er  bir^,  as 
sparrows,  warblers,  and  flycatchers;  in  New 
England  the  summer  yellow  bird's  nest  ia  most 
frequeotiy  selected ;  the  eggs  thus  stealthily 
dropped  are  of  about  the  same  dze  as  the 
tme  ones,  and  are  more  quickly  hatched  by  the 
foster  parents;  of  coarse,  with  this  habit  the 
cow  birds  do  not  pair,  nor  display  the  lasting 
attachment  of  ordinary  birds.  Tho  European 
oockoo  has  the  same  habit  of  abandoning  her 
progeny  to  the  care  of  strangers ;  but  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  present  bird,  be- 
longing to  a  family  proverbial  for  the  ingenuity 
with  which  their  nesta  are  constructed.  If  the 
oow  bird's  ^  be  deposited  in  a  newly  finialied 


but  empty  nest,  the  makers  generally  abandon 
it ;  if  in  a  nest  already  containing  eggs,  it  is 
nsually  allowed  to  remain,  though  the  makers 
are  prolutbly  aware  of  the  intrusion;  the  yel- 
low bird  has  a  way  of  disposing  of  the  strimge 
Mg,  which  will  be  noticed  nnder  that  titM. 
The  egg  is  pale  grayish  blue,  with  nmbef  - brown 
dote  Koa  streaks,  and  the  young  is  hatched  in 
abont  a  fortnight,  the  other  eggs  remaining 
onhatehed;  the  intruder  is  fed^ythe  foster 
parents,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  eggs,  whidi, 
when  the  contained  embryo  has  perished,  are 
cast  from  the  nest,  and  it  ia  cared  for  long  after 
it  has  left  the  nesL  This  species  has  no  song, 
but  a  low  muttering  chuckle;  the  flesh  is  es- 
teemed as  food,  and  many  are  shot  in  the 
southern  states ;  they  roost  among  the  reeds  in 
swampy  places,  and  come  to  feed  in  immense 
flocks,  often  in  company  with  the  red-wioged 
blackbird  and  other  troopials. 

TBOOST,  Gbbabd.  an  American  chemist 
and  geologist, .  bom  in  Bds-le-Dnc,  Holland, 
March  16, 1776,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug. 
14, 1860.  He  was  educated  at  we  nnivend^ 
of  Leyden,  and,  evincing  a  great  proficiency  m 
several  branches  of  natural  science,  was  in 
1800  sent  by  Lonis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland, 
on  a  tour  of  scientific  observation  in  Java.  The 
ei^ftare  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  by  a 

Envateer  having  interrupted  this  nndertaldng, 
e  repaired  in  1810  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  passed  the  remunder  of  his  life.  Establishing 
himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  nataral  history,  of  which  he 
was  elected  tiie  first  president,  holding  office 
nntil  1817.  In  1814  he  established  the  first 
alum  works  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  1826, 
having  previoosly  hdd  for  a  short  time  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of 
pharmacy  in  Philadelphia,  he  joined  Robert 
Owen's  oommnnity  at  New  Harmony,  firom 
which  he  retired  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
Bemoving  to  Nashville  in  1828,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  in  the  nniversity  of  that  city,  and  in 
1881  geologist  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  both 
of  which  positions  he  held  until  the  close  o£ 
his  life.  His  reports  on  the  geology  of  Ten-> 
nessee,  and  numerous  memoirs  on  geology  and 
mineralogy  published  in  the  *'  Transactions''  of 
scientific  bodies  in  Europe  and  America,  are 
his  chief  literary  productions.  His  collections 
illustrating  Uiese  subjects  are  said  to  have  been 
the  finest  ever  possessed  by  a  ^gle  indivldnal 
in  tiie  United  States. 

TROPE  (Gr.  runra,  to  turn),  in  rhetoric,  an 
ezpresanon  used  in  a  dilforent  sense,  or,  liter- 
ally speaking,  turned  from  its  primary  signifi- 
cation, for  the  purpose  of  presentiiag  an  idea  in 
a  lively  or  forcible  manner.  The  term  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  comprise  the  figares  called 
metaphor,  allegory,  metonymy,  synecdoche, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  Many  words  or 
phrases  ori^nally  employed  as  tropes  have  by 
constant  nse  acquired  a  derivative  significaUon 
which  has-superseded  the  origmal  one. 
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■  TB0PH0NIU8,  ft  Greek  of  the  flibnloni  pe- 
riod, a  son  tut  i^^ns,  king  of  Orohomenas,  or 
aooording  to  one  legend,  of  Apollo.  He  boilt, 
with  hia  lirother  Againedee,  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  tha  treaaury  King  Hyrieos  ia 
Bowtla.  After  his  death  he  vas  worshipped  as 
a  herojtmd  had  a  celebrated  oracle  near  Leba- 
dea  in  BoBotia. 

TEOPHY  (Gr.  from  rpnrv,  to  tnra, 

to  defeat),  literally,  a  memorial  of  victory 
erected  on  a  field  of  battle.  It  consisted  gen- 
eraUyof  the  arms  of  slain  enemies  placed  upon 
the  trank  of  a  tree,  and  in  later  times  upon  a 
atone  or  metal  pillar,  with  an  explanatory  in- 
Boription,  and  was  ooose crated  to  Jnpiter  or 
Bome  other  deity,  whence  it  was  regarded  as  in- 
violable. To  difr  end  also  that  ho^e  feelinge 
might  not  be  perpetuated,  trophies  were  allowM 
to  perish  by  nataral  caases,  and  any  attempt  to 
r^nir  them  when  decayed  was  deemed  saorile* 
l^ns.  Tint  practice  of  erecting  them  was  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks,  and  snbseqnent  to  121 
B.  <X  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  some  of 
whoso  generals  expended  large  aoms  in  memo- 
rial works  this  kind.  These,  however,  were 
more  freqnentiy  raised  in  Rome  than  on  the 
Add  of  battle,  and  In  later  times  took  tbe  form 
of  mwnificent  trimnphal  archea  or  columns. 

TROPIO  BIRD  (jphaiton.  Linn.),  a  genus  of 
web-footed  oceanic  birds,  constitat^  the  fam- 
ily plMitonida.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
long,  strong,  pointed  bill,  broad  at  the  base, 
dightly  curved,  withont  nail  and  the  edges 
finely  serrated ;  nostrils  at  base  of  bill,  lateral, 
and  pervious;  face  covered  with  feathers; 
wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  primary  the 
loo^st ;  tarsi  diort  and  strwg,  foet  small,  and 
toes  ftally  webbed :  hind  too  nnall ;  with 
S  hmg,  Btraw-Uke  feathers,  whence  the  French 
name  paiU»  m  gwue  or  straw-t^l ;  sailors  call 
tiiem  boatswaiii  bird  and  marline-spike.  In 
hablta  and  appearance  they  come  near  the  gnlls 
and  terns;  tney  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tropics,  so  that  uie  mariner  knows,  when  they 
hover  around  his  Teasel,  that  he  is  in  or  near 
the  tropical  zone.  Their  powers  of  flight  are 
great,  and  they  are  usually  seen  at  condderable 
distances  from  land :  they  live  almost  entirely 
on  the  wing,  and,  when  they  do  n(A  return  to 
the  distant  shore  to  roost,  rest  npon  the  surface 
of  the  ocean :  they  are  excellent  swimmers. 
Tbe  food  consists  of  fish  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals, whidi  they  dart  npon  from  a  great  height ; 
they  are  fond  of  following  the  shoals  vt  flying 
fish,  seizing  them  as  they  emerge  from  the  sea 
to  avoid  the  porpoises,  tannics,  and  other  car- 
idvorons  enemies.  They  are  not  larger  in  the 
body  than  a  pigeon,  though  longer ;  they  con- 
gregate in  conriderable  numbers  at  ibeir  breed- 
ing places,  on  rocky  shoves  and  desert  islands, 
placing  the  nest  on  the  frroimd  or  in  holes  in 
trees ;  the  eggs  are  2 ;  tiieir  fflcah  is  fishy  and 
tough.  The  common  tropic  bird  (P.  candidua. 
Gray)  Is  about  80  inches  long  and  S8  in  alar 
extent ;  it  is  a  satiny  white,  uie  wings  banded 
with  black,  and  the  head,  back,  wad  wings 


tinged  with  cream  color  or  light  pink;  first  S 
primaries  black  on  the  outer  web^  and  the 
shafts  of  the  long  tail  feathers  black  to  near 
the  Mid,  where  they  are  white ;  a  bladk  maxk 
over  eyes  to  ocopnt;  bill  <»ang»  red  and 
iris  lorown ;  tarsus  and  toes  yellow  at  base^ 
webs  and  claws  black.  It  8(Hnetames  comes 
near  the  Florida  coast,  but  is  usually  seen  in 
the  tropical  Atlantic  fax  from  land.  The  long 
tail  feathers  of  the  P.  phanievrvM  (Gmel.),  in* 
habiting  the  tropical  Pacific,  are  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  are  used  as  oinamfinta  by  tha 
South  sea  islanders. 

TROPICS  (Gr.  rpomf,  a  turn),  in  astronomy, 
two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  sn^ 
distance  from  it  as  is  equal  to  the  greatest 
reoesdon  of  the  stm  from  it  toward  the  poles, 
or  to  the  sun's  greatest  decdination.  That  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  ia  called  the  tn^ie 
of  Oancer,  and  that  in  the  s(mtiiern  the  trojoo 
ctf  Ctqnicom,  fhmi  thdr  touching  the  ecHirtio 
In  the  first  points  of  those  signs.  (See  Oasobb, 
and  Oapsicobn.)  It  is  between  the  tropics 
that  the  sun's  path  Is  circumscribed,  ito  annual 
movement  being  from  one  to  tbe  other  wd 
back  again  in  the  ecliptic. — In  geography,  tbe 
tropics,  also  known  as  that  of  Oancer  and  that 
of  Capricorn,  are  the  two  parallels  of  latitoda 
over  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  solstloea. 
(See  SotsTioE.) 

TROPLONG,  Ratmoito  TnioDOEn,  a  French 
Jurist  and  magistrate,  bom  at  St  Gandens, 
department  of  Haate-Ciaronne,  Oct.  8,  1795. 
He  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1816,  and, 
after  distinguishing  himself  as  king^s  attorney 
at  various  places,  was  in  1888  appointed  presi- 
dent in  the  royal  court  at  Nanoy.  He  now 
eommenoed  publishing  the  work  that  entitles 
him  to  the  bluest  rank  among  tiie  EVeneh  ju- 
rists, Le  droit  ekil  eaepligyi  (28  vols.  8vo.,  1683- 
*fi8).  In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  and  in 
1846  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis  I^ihppe.  On 
the  reveiution  of  February  he  joined  tne  Bona- 
partists,  and,  on  Dec.  22, 18^,  was  appointed 
first  president  of  the  court  of  Paris.  In  tbe 
same  year  he  published  a  tract,  2)e  la  prapriiil, 
which  was  extensively  circnlated.  An  original 
member  of  the  new  senate,  Jan.  26, 186^  he 
was  appointed  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and 
in  1864  its  president,  becoming  meanwhile 
present  of  the  court  of  cassation  and  grand 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor;  and  in  1868  he 
was  named  a  member  of  the  privy  oonneil  of 
the  emperor.  Beside  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  has  written  Da  Pmjtumee  du  Chri9- 
tianitme  tur  U  droit  cwil  de*  Somaiju  (1848 ; 
ad  ed.,  1866),  and  Du  pomoirde  VitatntrVm- 
teignement  (8vo.,  1844).  He  is  also  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Oautts  dM  tribunaux,  the  Rew*  ds 
liffialation,  and  the  Mmiteur. 

TROPPAU,  a  fortified  town  and  the  capital 
of  Austrian  SUena,  and  of  tbe  drcle  and  prin- 
cipality of  Troppan,  on  tiie  Oppa,  a  tributary 
of  the  Oder,  86  m.  N.  £.  from  Olmlltz ;  pop.  in 
1667,  18,661.   The  city  is  well  bnilt,  and  has  a 
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castle  of  the  prinoeA  of  laoht^t^  ft  gytanir 
siain,  a  school  for  the  sons  of  soldiers,  a  library, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  moseum  of 
national  antiquities.  Woollen,  linen,  soap,  par 
per,  and  leather  are  aiannfaotnred.  The  diplo- 
matic coiu;ress,  afterward  removed  toLaybaoh, 
was  held  here  in  the  antamn  of  1820. 

TBOUBADOURS.  8eePEOTicNCi.L  Pobtet. 

TBOnOHTON,  Edwabd,  an  English  astro- 
nomical instrument  maker,  bom  in  Oct.  1768, 
died  in  London,  June  12, 1835.  He  entered  the 
firm  of  hb  uncle  and  brother,  who  carried  on 
business  as  mathematical  instrument  makersi 
and  became  highly  ^tinguisfaed  for  his  ano- 
oeas  in  the  oonstniotlon  of  aatron<»nfcal  instni- 
ments;  and  it  was  aud  of  him  that  "be  im- 
proved and  extended  every  instrament  that  he 
touched,  and  that  every  astronomical  instru- 
ment was  in  tarn  the  subject  of  his  attention." 
He  wrote  articles  in  the  "  Pbiloeophtcal  Trans- 
aotiona,"  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia." 

TEODP,  a  W,  00.  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
Alabama,  and  intersected  by  the  Ohattahooohee 
river ;  area,  about  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
16,879,  of  whom  10,002  were  slaves.  The  sni> 
face  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  14,481  bales  of  cotton, 
687,205  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  120,802  of  oats, 
and  1^884  of  tweet  potatoes.  There  were  8 
tanneries,  a  woollen  factory,  82  churches,  and 
1,440  pnpila  attending  publio  schools.  It  is  in- 
teraectea  by  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  rail- 
road.  Oapital,  La  Grange. 

TBOUP,  Gbobok  H.,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  then  in  the 
territory  of  Georgia,  in  1780,  died  in  Laurens 
CO.,  Ga.,  Uay  8,  1866.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  college  in  1797,  was  admitted  soon 
a&er  to  the  bar,  and  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
31  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Between  1807  and  1816  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  Geoi^pa,  and  in 
1816  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator.  From  1628 
to  1827  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  and  in 
1829  was  a  second  time  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
■enate,  from  which  ha  retired  befbre  the  ez- 

Eiration  of  his  term  on  aeoonnt  of  111  healtii. 
[e  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  an  impasrion- 
ed  speaker,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
able  of  the  advocates  cf  state  rights  and  state 
sovereimty. 

TROUT,  a  name  popularly  restricted  to  thb 
ipedes  of  the  salmon  family  inhabiting  exclu- 
sively or  principally  fresh  water,  and  embra- 
cing memlrars  of  the  three  sub-genera  of  the  old 
genus  $almo  made  by  Valenciennes,  viz., 
faria^  and  aalar ;  the  £amily  characters  have 
been  given  under  Salhok.  The  salmon  treats 
belong  to  the  genus /am  (Val.),  having  one 
row  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  the  true  saunons 
having  the  palate  smooth ;  the  species  are  so 
called  from  tiie  redness  of  the  flesh,  bat  all 
the  treats  have  this  color  at  some  epoch  of 
tiieir  lives,  depending  probably  on  thur  £cK>d. 
The  aalmon  tnmt  of  Europe  (F.  OfymtoM, 
VaL ;  aalmo  trutta,  lonn.),  called  also  white 


or  sea  trout)  is  fonnd  in  the  great  lakes  aii4 

rivers  of  that  continent,  many  of  which  ooni- 
mnnicate  with  the  sea;  it  varies  conuderably 
in  cfdor,  like  all  of  the  family,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  water  and  the  quality  of  the 
food ;  it  is  greenish  gray  or  bluish  black  above, 
lighter  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  white  below, 
with  a  few  black  spots  above  the  lateral  line; 
it  attains  a  length  of  2  to  3^  feet,  and,  being 
abundant  in  the  markets  of  London  and  Paria, 
is  next  in  value  to  the  salmon,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  habits.  Another  very  lai^  and 
excellent  species  is  the  F.  Lemaniu  (VaL),  a^ 
taiidng  a  weight  of  over  SO  lbs.;  they  are  kept 
UL  private,  mnning  waters,  but  require  alarga 
mpidy  of  small  fishes  for  food ;  they  ascend  the 
streama  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  as  £he  uimaa, 
does  from  the  sea ;  they  are  easily  and  succobs 
fully  transported  to  stock  other  lakes.  The  so 
called  sea  trout  of  the  gulf  of  8t  Lawrence 
(talmoi$>mae^aiiu,  H.  R.  Storer)  has  the  flesh 
of  a  fine  pink  color  and  superior  flavor ;  the 
color  is  sea-green  above,  lower  parts  and  the 
fins  white ;  it  rarely  exceeds  a  weight  of  7  Iba ; 
it  probably  belongs  to  the  genus /am.  This^;ie- 
oies,  often  called  salmon  hrout,  affords  in  spring 
and  summer  excellent  sport  with  a  brilliant 
scarlet  and  gold  fly,  eiUier  from  a  stotionair 
point,  or  from  a  boat  under  easy  sul,  wiu 
about  80  yards  of  line  oat  and  at  least  70  more  on 
the  reel.  There  are  several  other  species  called 
aalmcm  tnmt  in  lakes  ahnt  off  firom  the  sea  and 
near  the  moutba  of  the  rivers  of  Hune.  The 
red-bellied  trout  {F.  erythrogcutar,  VaL),  of 
the  lakes  <^New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  attains 
alength  of  2  to  2|  feet ;  it  is  deep  greenish  on 
the  back,  lighter  on  the  sides  and  below,  the 
sides  with  red  spots,  and  the  abdomen  orfmge 
red.  The  spots  of  trput  resist  tiie  action  of  heat 
and  even  of  alcohol  fbr  a  long  time. — The  com- 
mon brook  or  speckled  trout  of  North  America 
{teUmo  /imtinalia,  Mitch.)  is  from  8  to  20 
inches  long,  pale  browni^  above  with  darker 
reticulated  markings;  sides  lighter,  with  namer- 
ons  oiroular  yellow  spots,  many  with  a  bright 
red  spot  in  the  centre;  white  or  yeOowish 
white  below ;  the  first  ray  of  pectorals,  tw* 
trala,  and  asal  edged  wiu  white  and  black 
with  the  rest  of  these  fins  reddish.  It  is  found 
almnduitiy  in  the  streams  of  the  British  prov- 
inoes,  the  New  Skigland,  middle,  and  western 
states,  and  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed  as 
food ;  it  is  rarely  t^en  wdfl^ung  more  than  1^ 
lbs.;  the  markin;^  vary  ocusiderably  accord- 
ing to  locality  and  season ;  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  it  descends  to  the  sea  when  it 
can ;  it  is  the  same  species  from  Labrador  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  is  a  greet  favorite 
with  angers,  and  its  oaptnre  leads  the  lover 
of  nature  amid  the  most  rranantio  scenery  and 
at  the  finest  season  of  the  yew ;  it  is  taken  by 
the  hook  and  line  baited  with  a  minnow, 
riirimp,  worm,  or  artificial  fly;  in  narrow 
streams,  jost  bofore  the  qwwning  seasMi,  whea 
it  is  litUe  inclined  to  bite,  it  may  be  oanght  hf 
titillation,bj  passhig  the  hand  carefully  under 
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the  taO,  and,  aa  the  tickling  is  gently  perform- 
ed, slowly  moving  it  toward  the  head,  nntil  hy 
a  sodden  grasp  it  is  seized  and  landed ;  it  is  also 
Bometimes  meanly  taken  in  the  spawning  sea- 
son by  a  large  hook  fastened  to  Uie  end  of  a 
long  stick. — In  the  genus  talmo  belongs  also  tiie 
obar  of  the  British  and  Swiss  lakes  (S.  wnbla. 
Linn.),  nsnally  9  to  12  inches  long,  out  some- 
times 18  or  20 ;  it  is  umber-brown  above,  the 
sides  lighter  with  numerous  red  spots,  the  low- 
er parts  and  fins  reddidi  orange ;  it  varies  like 
all  other  troats,  and  ocoamonally  attains  a  larger 
^ze  than  the  above ;  it  frequents  the  deep  part 
of  the  lakes,  fbeds  chiefly  at  night,  and  afibrds 
bnt  litUe  sport  to  the  angler ;  its-  American 
representative  is  the  S.  oquoMa  (Girard)  of  the 
great  lakes  of  Uaine.  The  northero  char  {8.  Mai- 
velinut,  IJnn.),  from  the  lakes  of  Wales,  is  an- 
other smaller  species. — In  the  genus  Balar  (V al.) 
there  are  3  rows  of  teeth  on  the  vomer.  The 
oommon  European  brook  trout  ($alar  fario, 
VaL)  is  usually  10  to  14  inches  long,  thongh 
sometimes  considerably  larger,  even  to  a  weight 
oi  16  lbs. ;  it  is  shorter  and  stouter  than  the 
salmon,  yellowish  brown  above,  passing  to 
yellow  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  oelow,  the 
back  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  the 
sides  with  br^ht  red;  the  young  are  trans- 
versely banded;  deformed  specimens  are  fre- 
quently seen.  The  colors  are  brightest  in  rapid 
streuns  with  rool^  or  gravelly  bottom;  the  fla- 
vor of  tiie  flesh  Is  finest  from  the  end  of  Hay 
to  the  end  of  September,  soon  siter  which 
the  spawning  season  begins.  This  species  ts 
htghly  prized  by  anglers,  and  espeaally  fly- 
fishers;  the  cantiou  with  which  it  takes  the 
bait,  and  its  strength  and  activity  when  hooked, 
test  the  l>atienoe  and  skill  of  the  angler  in  no 
small  degree ;  being  fond  of  swiftly  running 
waters,  and  swimming  almost  always  agunst 
the  current,  the  but  mnst  be  thrown  up  stream ; 
it  darts  with  great  impetuosity  at  real  or  artifl- 
olal  flies;  the  experienoed  fisherman  knows 
where  to  cast  bis  line  in  deep  holes  imder 
banks,  where  it  likes  to  remun  quiet  and  con- 
cealed. The  ^[gs  are  deposited  in  nests  or  holes 
in  the  sand,  as  in  the  safanon.  Several  allied 
q>edes  are  fi>und  in  themoontain  streams  and 
lakes  of  central  and  northern  Europe.  The 
great  gray  trout  (S.  ferox,  Val.)  is  of  much 
larger  size,  but  of  innrior  flavor;  it  inhabits 
the  deepest  lakes ;  it  Is  purplish  brown  above, 
fading  to  light  gray  on  the  sides,  and  orange 

J'ellow  below,  with  a  few  spots  above  the 
ateral  line ;  the  flesh  is  coarse  and  indifferent, 
and  of  an  orange  yellow  color ;  the  females  are 
dark  gray  above ;  it  attains  a  length  of  2  to  3 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  and  more.  The 
gray  trout  of  the  North  American  great  lakes, 
mm  the  northern  United  States  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  is  the  A  naiaavaaA  (Val.),  and  the 
tatmo  tmethyt^  of  Uitohill  and  Be  Kay ;  it  is 
called  togne  by  the  Ouiadian  lumbermen,  and 
from  its  sin  and  voracity  the  tyrant  of  the 
lakes;  it  is  greenish  ashy  above  with  yellow- 
ish gray  spots,  md  below  white  with  bluish^ 


flections;  the  average  weight  is  12  to  30  lbs., 
though  it  attains  stmietimes  more  than  twice 
this  rize.  The  siskiwit  trout  (S.  tueowet,  Ag.) 
belongs  to  the  genus  talar  (Val.) ;  it  is  of  large 
dze,  stout  and  mick,  of  a  rich  flavor,  but  so  &t 
as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  food ;  for  description 
and  figure  see  Agassiz's  "Lake  Superior,"  p.  888 
(8vo.,  Boston,  I860).— The  trout,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  is  a  favorite  subject  for  pis- 
ciculture, from  the  ease  with  which  artificial 
fecundation  of  the  e^  can  be  effected ;  but  it 
has  as  yet  been  practised  here  on  a  very  smsll 
scale  only ;  the  labor  and  expense  attending  a 
large  vivarium  of  trout  are  very  small,  while  the 
remuneration  mv^  be  made  very  large.— The 
reader  is  referred  to  Sir  Hnm^ry  Davy^s 
"  Salmonia"  tor  a  sportsman^s  account  of  sden- 
tiflo  fiy-fishing  for  trout 

TBOVER  (Fr.  trmuary  to  find),  the  name  of 
an  action  at  law  in  ccnnmon  use  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  to  determine  the  owner- 
ship of  property.  The  pluntiff  declares,  in 
substance,  that  he  was  lawfully  possessed  of  a 
oert^  artide  on  a  certain  Aaj,  and  lost  the 
same ;  that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
defendant  by  finding;  and  that  the  defendant 
has  refhsed  to  deliver  it  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
has  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  This  action 
is  one  formed  treroass  on  the  case.  (^mTlbm^ 
PASS.)  In  the  distant  age  when  it  was  first 
used,  the  declaration  vaj  have  narrated  ao- 
onntfely  the  facts  of  the  case;  bnt  for  a  long 
time  the  lonng  and  finding  have  been  regarded 
as  mere  legal  fictions,  which  the  defendant  is 
not  at  liberty  to  deny.  The  action  is  main- 
tainable :  1,  where  the  property  in  question  is 
a  personal  chattel;  2,  wnere  the  plaintiff  had 
a  general  or  specisil  property  in  the  thing  with 
a  right  of  possession ;  8,  where  the  defendant 
has  wrongfolly  converted  the  thing  to  his  own 
use,  which  conversion  may  be  proved  by  bis 
wrongful  taking  of  it,  or  his  wrongfhl  detention 
of  it,  or  his  wrongful  use  or  misuse  of  it.  The 
action  demands  not  the  thing  itself,  but  dam- 
ages for  the  wrongful  conversion ;  and  if  ths 
pLuntiff  recovers,  the  dsmai^  should  be  meas* 
ured  by  tiie  Talne  of  the  thmg  at  the  time  of 
the  wmverdon,  with  interest,  and  the  Jodgmoit 
is  for  these  damages  and  oorts.  If  tiie  defend- 
antprevuls,  the  judgment  is  for  his  costs. 

TROWBRIDGE,  EnMniro,  an  American 
judge,  bom  In  Newttm,  Uass.,  in  1709,  died  in 
Oambri^fe,  Ifass.,  in  1798.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1738,  stuped  law,  and 
rose  to  great  distinction  in  his  profession.  In 
1749  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  in 
1767  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  in  which 
capacity  he  predded  at  the  trial  of  Capt.  Pres- 
ton, who  commanded  the  British  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  "Boston  massacre,"  TAansh  5, 
1770.  Two  years  later  he  feft  the  bench,  and 
until  the  dose  of  his  life  lived  in  retironenL 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  pro- 
found lawyer  of  his  time  in  New  England,  and 
after  his  retirement  oceufded  himself  chiefly  in 
writing  essays  npon  difficult  qneations  of  law. 
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TBOT,  tkdiwog  New  York,  ea^td  of  Bens- 
selaer  oo.,  on  we  £.  bank  of  iJie  Hndacai  rivw, 
at  the  head  of  aloop  naTigatioiif  and  also  at  the 
head  of  tide  water,  in  lat.  42°  44'  N.,  long.  78" 
40'  W.,  151  m.  N.  from  New  Tort  city,  and  8  m. 
N.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1840,  19,884;  in  1860, 
88,786 ;  in  1860, 89,285.  The  sor&oe  of  the  city 
comprises  the  altnvial  flats  }  of  a  mile  wide  on 
the  rirer,  and  tiie  lulls  od  the  E.  known  as  Mt. 
Ida.  Wynant'B  Kill  on  the  S.,  and  Foesten  Kill 
at  tiie  middle  of  the  city,  break  throagh  these 
hills  in  narrow  ravines,  and  in  a  series  of  oas- 
oades,  the  former  fhrnishiDg  12  mill  sites  with 
2,000  horse  power,  the  latter  10  sites  with 
1,000  horse  power ;  while  the  state  d&m  across 
the  Hudson,  at  the  N.  part  of  the  catjy  Aimiab- 
es  4,000  horse  power.  Bedde  these,  there  is 
an  immense  amount  ai  steam  power  in  use. 
■Meadow  oreek  now  forms  the  Hoorio  street 
aewer ;  and  the  pare  water  with  whioh  the  city 
is  Bopplied  by  the  Troy  water  works,  is  drawn 
from  Piscawin  creek  into  reservoirs  whioh  are 
snfflciently  high  to  carry  the  water  to  the  top 
of  most  of  the  hooses.  Protection  against  fire 
is  afforded  by  a  nnmber  of  hand  fire  engines, 
hose  carts,  and  hook  aad  ladder  apparatos,  and 
by  8  first  class  steam  fire  engines  of  great  power 
and  capacity.  Troy  is  situated  at  uie  principal 
outlet  of  the  Erie  and  Ohamplain  canals ;  ana  it 
ia  connected  with  Lake  Champlain  and  the  north 
by  the  Saratoga  and  Whitehall,  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga,  and  Troy  and  Boston  railroads,  the  last 
named  conneeUng  it  with  fbe  east  aUo ;  with  the 
west  by  the  New  Tork  oentral  ndlroad;  with 
the  soath  by  the  Hadson  river  ndlroadj  and 
'With  the  east  by  the  western  railroad.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  h  the  union  railroad  depot, 
built  in  185d-*4,  one  of  the  largest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  Iwing  404 
by  340  feet,  with  walls  at  the  aides  87fMt  bigh 
sQpporting  the  roof  In  a  sin^e  arch,  and  a 
tower  116  feet  high.  All  the  railroad  lines 
centre  at  this  depot,  and  60  trains  arrive  at  or 
depart  from  it  d^ly.  The  river  is  spanned  by 
A  bridge  1,600  feet  long,  which  is  provided 
with  two  earri^e  ways,  a  railway,  and  a  walk 
for  foot  passengers.—  The  iron  mannfaotores  of 
Troy  are  of  great  and  inoreadng  importance, 
and  by  means  of  these  alone  tiie  oi^  has  be- 
come A  oontrollingpoint  in  the  iron  interest  on 
this  side  of  the  AUeghany  mountains,  and  al- 
ready beers  a  rektifm  to  the  country  east  of 
those  monntdns  similar  to  that  whioh  Pitts- 
bnrg  bews  to  the  country  west  of  them.  Here 
are  easily,  speedily,  and  cheaply  brought  the 
rich  magnetic  ores  of  I^ake  Ohamplain,  and  the 
hematitic  ores  of  the  eastern  connties  of  New 
Tork  and  the  western  connties  of  Maaaaehn- 
setts,  whioh  latter  ores  possess  properties  for 
producing  the  most  superior  qnality  of  iron 
made  in  the  country.  The  anthracite  coal  of 
Pennsylvania  is  deliverable  here  by  the  way  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and  the  Hud- 
son river  from  Rondout,  while  the  bituminous 
ooals  are  Iwought  from  the  Cumberland  region 
in  large  ohus  sailing  vessels,  and  from  Bfois- 


burg  1^  nul  to  doming,  and  thenoe  by  the  Erie 
canal.  Among  the  u^st  manufitcturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  country  are  the  Rensseiaer 
iron  company,  producing  rails  and  merchant 
iron ;  the  Troy  iron  and  nail  factory,  producing 
merchant  iron,  railway  spikes,  horse  shoes,  &o. ; 
and  the  Albany  iron  works,  situated  here,  pro- 
ducing merchant  iron,  niuls,  nUlway  spikes  and 
chairs,  locomotive  tires,  axles,  plates,  These 
establishments  consume  annually  about  76,000 
tons  of  coal  and  60,000  tons  of  iron,  employ  1 ,700 
hands,  and  turn  out  annually  $8,000,000  worth 
of  goods.  The  value  of  the  other  iron  manufac- 
tures of  the  city,  carried  on  by  more  than  80 
firms,  and  consiBting  of  stoves,  hollow  ware, 
hot  ur  furnaces,  machinery,  steam  enginea, 
scythes,  shovels,  malleable  iron,  safes,  butts, 
hinges,  steel  springs,  agrictdtural  hndemoita, 
&a,  is  (tf  abont  the  same  amount.  Ihe  Troy 
ooach  and  car  fiiotory  employs  from  800  to 
800  workmen,  who  make  from  $800,000  to 
$400,000  worth  of  railroad  cars,  omnibuses, 
coaches,  &c,  annually,  which  are  sent  to  near-* 
]y  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  Oaba  and  South  America.  The  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  shirt  and  collar  bnsiness  is  $1,000,- 
000,  requiring  the  labor  of  4,600  persons ;  of 
flour  and  grist  mills,  $2,000,000 ;  of  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  $600,000 ;  of  breweries  and 
distilleries,  $700,000;  of  the  lumber  trade, 
$4,000,000;  of  misoellaneons  manufactures, 
including  clothing,  paper  and  paper  hangings, 
tanneries,  boots  and  ^om,  pattern  making, 
carving,  Ac.,  $8,000,000.  TUe  state  census  of 
1656  placed  the  annual  prodact,  exdnsive  of 
the  lumber  trade,  at  $8,111,847,  and  the  hands 
employed  at  7,469.  A  careful  examination  In 
1866  showed  Uie  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
the  lumber  trade,  to  be  $10,108,000,  and  the 
hands  10^082.  At  the  present  time  the  annual 
product,  mcluding  the  lumber  trade,  amounts  to 
about  $17,800,000,  consummated  by  the  labor 
of  about  12,000  hands.  The  most  extensive 
mathematical  iustrument  establishment  in  the 
United  States  is  in  this  city,  as  is  also  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  few  American  globe  manu- 
factories. The  amount  of  the  banking  cap- 
ital of  Troy  ia  $3,008,600.  The  Troy  savings 
bank,  established  April  88,  1828,  is  the  third 
savings  bank  incorporated  in  the  state.  The 
amount  of  property  wluch  reached  tide  watwat 
Troy  by  the  ^e  and  Champl^  canals  in  1860 
was  696,780  tons,  valued  at  $17,048,880 ;  <if 
which  882,466  tons,  valued  at  $3,811,629,  we» 
products  of  the  forest;  446  tons,  at  $126,288,  of 
animals;  189,477  tons,  at  $7,823,602,  of  agri- 
culture; 20,289  tons,  at  $828,644,  of  manufac- 
tures; 4,515  tons,  at  $1,798,587,  of  merchandise; 
'  148,687  tons,  at  $8,664,845,  of  other  articles.—* 
The  churches  of  the  city  are  88,  viz. :  8  Baptist, 
1  Oongregatioual,  1  Disciples',  4  Episcopal,  1 
Friends',  1  German  mission,  1  Jewish,  7  Meth- 
odist, 2  Wesleyau  Methodist,  5  Presbyterian,, 8 
Associate  Presbyterian,  8  Roman  Catholic,  1 
Unitarian,  and  1  Univeraalist  The  city  is  di* 
Tid«d  into  10  wards,  Moh  of  whioh  electa  S 
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flldermen,  who,  with  the  mayor  and  recorder, 
form  the  common  ooonciL  The  common  schools 
are  under  the  chaise  of  fl  oommiaAonera  from 
each  ward.  The  number  of  schoola  ia  28,  of 
teachers  104,  and  of  pupils  7,946;  the  ooat 
of  inatruotion  per  annum  is  |89,07l.?6.  The 
Troj  young  men's  association  for  mutual  im- 
provement (the  aecond  institution  of  the  kind 
established  in  the  state)  has  a  valttable  library 
vt  14,000  Tolomea,  and  a  reading  room  pro- 
vided witii  to  newspajpers  and  periodicals,  and 
maintains  a  ooarae  of  lectnres  in  the  winter. 
It  ooonpies  a  part  of  the  beantiftil  f^eest^mo 
building  on  first  street,  known  as  the  Athe- 
naom,  m  which  building  the  post  oflioe,  <nty 
offices,  and  3  banks  are  also  aooommodatei 
The  Troy  female  seminary,  sitaated  on  Second 
street,  fronting  Park  place,  was  founded  at 
Uiddlebnry,  Yt,  and  was  removed  to  Troy  in 
1831.  It  has  gained  a  national  reputation  un- 
der the  charge  of  its  founder,  Krs.  Emma  'Wil- 
Urd.  The  Rensselaer  polytechnic  iostitate,  en- 
dowed by  Stephen  Van  Bensselaer,  was  organ* 
ized  in  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  civil  engineer- 
ing and  the  natural  soienoes,  and  haa  in  its 
special  derartments  a  reputation  second  <nilT 
to  that  of  Wast  Point  It  has  100  stodents  and 
14  teaohera.  The  Itof  nniveru^,  apmi  in 
1868,  ooonpies  a  oommanding  poation  on  Vt 
Ida,  is  269  by  08  feet,  and  4  stones  high,  is  built 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  can  accommodate 
160  pupils.  Other  institntions  of  note  are 
Uie  Marshall  infirmary,  inowporated  in  1661, 
ibnnded  by  Beiuamin  Marshall;  the  Troy 
orphan  asylum,  incorporated  April  10,  1836, 
suf^XNTted  by  donations  and  state  appropria- 
tions; St.  Joseph's  academy,  which  is  a  free 
school ;  Bt  Mary's  orphan  asylum,  the  Troy 
hospital,  and  St.  Peter's  college,  all  under  the ' 
charge  of  the  Boman  Oatiiolics;  and  the  War- 
ren free  institute,  a  sohool  for  indigent  fe- 
male ohildrra.  The  total  valnation  of  prop- 
erty in  Troy  in  1861  was  $18,070,680,  of  wUch 
$8,162,600  was  real  estate,  and  $4^017,180  pei^ 
acmal  property.— The  firat  house  of  any  note 
on  the  site  of  Troy  was  built  by  Matthiaa  Yan- 
derheyden  in  1762,  and  is  still  standing  on  the 
B.  E.  comer  of  River  and  Division  streets.  The 
dwelling  of  Jsoob  I.  Ysnderheyden,  built  in 
1767,  is  also  standing  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city.  Between  1786  and  1790  the  tract 
was  surveyed  and  laid  out,  with  streeto  running 
at  right  angles  excepting  where  such  plan  was 
interfered  with  by  the  course  <^  the  river. 
Hitherto  the  place  had  been  varioosly  known 
as  Yanderheyden's  ferry.  Ferry  hook,  and 
Aabley's  farry;  but  on  Jan.  6, 1789,  the  name 
Troy  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  tna- 
lutlders.  At  thia  time  the  placa  ocmtalned  S 
Bm«n  stores  and  about  a  doMu  dwellings.  Troy 
was  formed  as  a  tq^n,  March  16, 1791,  and  the 
Atst  village  charter  was  adopted  in  the  same 
year.  This  was  superseded  by  anotiier  on  Feb. 
16, 1708,  and  the  Tillage  waa  formally  incor- 
pwated  by  Btate  acts  passed  April  S,  1801„and 


April  0, 1806.  The  dty  charter  waa  granted 
April  12,  2816.  On  June  20,  1820,  a  fire  took 
plaoe  which  destroyed  property  valued  at 
$490,000,  including  98  buildings  wtnated  in  the 
tiiicldy  populated  and  business  portion  oi  the 
ci^.  Ajiothw  fire  on  Aug,  26, 1864,  destroyed 
property  valued  at  $1,0W,000,  induding  800' 
buildings.  On  May  10, 1862,  a  conflagration  d»* 
stroyed  property  valued  at  $8,000,000,  inelod- 
ing  671  Duildinei,  am<mg  whidk  waa  tha  uiuon 
nuroad  dq>ot,  the  sectma  Presbyterian,  United 
Presbyterian,  and  North  Bi^tist  ohurchea,  ib* 
free  chapel,  the  Troy  orj^ian  asylum,  the  War^- 
ren  free  institute,  the  church  a^lum,  the  Beas- 
selaer  polytechnic  institute,  the  Troy  aoadeay, 
the  Troy  city  bank,  the  Union  house,  Washiv- 
ton  hall,  and  the  Folton  house.  The  fire  tosk 
on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Hndaon.  om 
half  of  which  was  homed,  including  the  waw. 
Seven  lives  were  lost. 

TROY  (Tsma),  the  name  of  a  district  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  a 
city  situated  in  it.  The  latter  was  also  called 
ninm,  imd  the  forma-  Troas,  now  the  Troal 
According  to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  ci^ 
was  aitu^ed  on  ground  rising  above  the  plaia 
formed  by  tiie  lirera  Scamander  and  Kracb 
On  the  B.  £.  waa  a  hOl,  whidi  waa  a  qnur  <tf 
Mt.  Ida,  and  on  which  war*  the  aorofwlia  «f 
the  Trqjans  called  Pargamura,  the  pahwea  of 
the  king,  and  the  temjdes  of  the  gods.  Ke 
such  city  as  Troy  and  no  such  people  as  the 
Trojans  were  known  in  hiatorio  times ;  but  a 
region  called  Troas  was  spoken  of  by  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides,  oompriung  the  territory 
"  westward  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 
the  N.  £.  comer  of  the  Adramyttian  gulf  to 
the  Propontis  at  Parium."  There  have  be» 
various  opinions  respecting  the  site  of  tlM 
ancient  d^,  and  many  efforts  made  to  reo- 
onoile  the  present  top<^raphy  with  the  geo- 
graphical stat«nents  made  in  the  Eomerie 
poema  and  other  andent  writings,  but  tbna  ftr 
with  bnt  little  sneeess.  The  awdem  rivw 
Ifondere,  which  rises  near  the  nmmit  of  Ut, 
Ida,  and  rans  40  m.  K.  W.  into  the  HelkivoD^ 
is  generally  thought  to  be  the  Scamander.  Jm 
the  plain  its  width  is  tnm  200  to  800  foet,  aad 
it  is  by  far  the  most  important  stream  in  the 
Troad.  The  next  in  size  is  the  Dombrek, 
which  is  only  12  m.  in  length,  and  is  eonnd- 
ered  to  be  the  same  as  the  Simols.  Hess 
streams  formed  a  junction  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, but  now  enter  the  Hellespont  by  differeat 
channels.  The  Ihom  of  histwy  was  founded, 
according  to  Btrabo,  about  the  beginning  ef 
the  ?th  century  B.  0.,  uid  was  inhabited  by 
.£olic  Greeks,  bat,  in  nite  of  the  reinitatioD 
of  occupying  the  site  of  the  aneiciit  dty,  £d 
not  becMue  a  place  of  importance  nnol  the 
arrival  of  die  Romans  in  Aju.  They  largdy. 
aogmMited  ita  dignity  and  power,  on  the  aop- 
poaUon  that  it  was  the  parent  of  their  own 
dty.  Demeans  of  Bo^sis  and  Hestina  took 
the  ground  that  the  Hmnwio  Hinm  did  not 
oaoQpy  the  ground  of  t^non  modam  din 
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.hat  vas  ntoated  about  4  m.  fhrther  from  it  in 
Uie  direotion  of  Ht.  Ida.  and  at  a  greater  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  sea.  Although  no  vestige  of 
the  "Tillage  of  the  Diaiu"  existed,  this  sappo- 
sition  was  adopted  by  Straho,  and  has  l>een 
admitted  without  any  pro(tf  by  most  modem 
'writers.  With  the  exception  of  the  8  anthora 
above  mentioned,  ail  antiquity  seemed  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  site  of  Ilinm  the  plaee  on  which 
"holy  Troy"  had  once  stood,  and  i»robably  it 
was  the  place  which  Homer  had  in  riew.  The 
legend  connected  with  the  city  was  the  most 
wide-spread,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Grecian  legends,  and  the  only 
one  whion  represented  all  Greece  as  bound 
together  in  the  unity  of  a  common  interest. — 
Dardanns  was  the  mythioal  ancestor  of  the 
Tr«^an  Idogs.  His  son  was  Eriohthonios,  who 
was  Boooeeded  by  Tros,  and  he  by  Has,  who 
founded  in  the  pliun  of  Troy  the  city  of  lUnm. 
Has  was  socoeeded  by  Laomedon,  and  to  him 
Neptnoe  and  Apollo  became  temporarily  sub- 
ject by  oomraand  of  Jupiter.  The  formw  built 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  took  care 
of  tiie  herds ;  but  when  their  time  of  serrice 
had  expired,  Laomedon  treacherously  refused 
to  pay  what  was  due  them.  In  revenge  Nep- 
tnne  sent  a  sea  monster  to  kill  the  Trq)ana  and 
rarage  their  fields,  and  the  treacherous  king  in 
consequence  made  a  public  offer  of  the  immor- 
tal horses  given  by  Jupiter  to  Tros  to  any  one 
who  could  rid  the  land  of  the  monster.  But 
the  oracle  declared  that  a  vir^n  of  noble  blood 
must  be  given  up,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Hedone, 
Laomedon's  own  daughter.  She  was  rescued 
liowever  by  Hercules,  who  came  at  this  time 
and  killed  the  monster.  Laomedon  gave  the 
hero  mortal  horses,  aod  the  latter,  indignant 
at  this  perfidy,  collected  6  ships,  attadced  and 
osptnred  Troy,  killed  Laomeaon,  and  placed 
on  ^e  throne  Priam,  who  alone  of  Laomedon's 
eons  had  remonstrated  agiuost  the  perfidy  oi 
his  £id;her.  To  him  were  born  by  his  wife 
Hecuba  nnmeroxu  children,  one  of  whom,  Pa- 
ris, brought  on  by  his  abduction  of  Helen,  tho 
wife  of  Menelaua,  the  memorable  siege  of  Troy. 
(See  Pabis.)  To  revenge  this  outrage,  the 
Greeks  spent  10  years  in  the  collection  of  a 
vast  armament,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a 
fleet  of  1,186  ships,  containing  more  than  100,- 
000  men,  was  assembled  at  AiUie  in  Boaotia, 
and  l^aoed  under  the  oomntand  of  Agamemnon, 
The  Trojans  and  their  allies  were  driven  within 
the  watlB  of  their  city,  and  9  years  were  spent 
by  the  Grecian  host  in  the  reduction  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  But  the  gods  now  broiwht 
on  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les, which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Greeks, 
and  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  The 
Tr<^ans  under  Hector  forced  the  besie^rs 
to  their  ships,  and  killed  Patroclos,  the  inti- 
mate fk-iend  of  Achilles.  His  death  roused 
Achilles  f^om  inactivity,  and  he  once  more  en- 
tered the  fight,  drove  the  Trojans  within  then: 
walls,  atid  killed  thdr  bravest  leader,  Hector. 
Later  l^nda  recount  that  after  his  death  the 


inhabitants  of  the  city  were  encouraged  by 
the  arrival  pf  Penthesil«a,  the  beantimi  queen 
oi  the  An^^wm«,  imder  whcmi  they  were  for 
a  time  suooessfiu,  but  she  was  also  slain  1^ 
Adiiilles.  Memnon  next  oame  to  the  ud  <tf 
tiie  Trojans,  with  a  band  of  Ethiopians,  and 
under  ms  lead  the  Greeks  were  a«un  driven 
baok.  A  long  and  doubtful  combat  ensued 
between  him  and  Achilles,  but  at  last  the 
Greek  champion  triumphed.  His  own  time, 
however,  was  near  at  hand;  he  was  slain,  ao- 
oording  to  non-Homerio  tradlticm,  at  the  Soman 

fate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris, 
'hiloctetes  and  Neoptolemns,  the  sons  of  Aohit 
lea,  were  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  i>eaeging 
army ;  and  at  length,  by  the  stratagem  of  a 
wooden  horse  filled  with  men,  which  the  Tro- 
jans incautiously  drew  into  the  city,  Himn  was 
taken.  Troy  was  utterly  destroyed,  iBneas 
and  Antenor  alone  being  suffered  to  escape 
with  their  Cunilies. — The  legend  of  T^y  waa 
universally  believed  by  tiie  aootents ;  and  the 
credibility  to  be  attaohed  to  it  or  to  any  pert 
of  it  has  been  the  subject  of  fierce  disputes 
among  modern  writers.  Toward  the  end 
the  last  century  Le  OhevaUer  published  an 
account  of  the  plun  of  Troy,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  found  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  a  controversy  sprang  up  in  conse- 
quence between  Bryant  and  Morritt,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  and  others.  Bryant  contended  that 
there  was  no  such  city  as  Troy,  and  no  such 
war  as  the  Trojan ;  while  his  opponents  held 
that  a  basis  of  truth  is  not  to  be  rejected  be- 
oanse  a  superstructure  of  fiction  has  been  erect- 
ed upon  i^  and  that  the  univeraal  twlief  of  an- 
tiwity  was  a  proof  that  there  was  snoh  a  war. 

TfiOY  WEIGHT,  a  scale  of  weighto  used  in 
En^bnd  and  the  United  States  for  weighing 
goUit  silver,  and  jewels,  and  in  trying  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  legdly  es- 
tabliabed  in  both  for  determining  the  weight  of 
coins.  By  some,  the  name  of  troy  weight  b  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  fromTroyes  in  France,  the 
weight  being  brought  thither  from  Cairo  du- 
ring the  crusades,  and  thence  taken  to  Bnglanfl 
by  the  goldsmiths.  Others  derive  the  name 
from  Troy  Novant,  an  ancient  designation  of 
London;  and  others  from  troity  three,  with 
reference  to  the  three  principal  divisions  fii 
penny,  shilling,  and  pound,  or  penny,  ounce, 
and  pound,  used  in  money  wdght  In  1898  a 
standard  troy  pound  in  braaa  broofl^t  from 
England  was  declared  by  act  oi  eoagnu  the 
legal  standard  of  the  U.  8.  mint,  Aoowdiiw 
to  Hassler,  it  is  equal  in  wei^t  to  32.794977 
oubie  inches  of  distilled  water.  It  oontidns 
5,760  grains,  of  which  24  m^e  1  pennyweight, 
20  pennyweights  an  ounce,  and  18  ounces  a 
pound.  The  weight  of  this  compared  with  tlie 
avoirdupois  pound  is  as  6,760  to  7,000,  or  as  144 
to  175.  (See  Avoinnupois.)  It  is  identical  with 
the  pound  of  apothecary^s  weight,  and  the 
ounce  and  grain  of  these  two  weights  are  aleo 
correspondingly  the  same.  The  pennyweight 
BUbdiyision  of  troy  weight,  determining  the 
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veight  of  the  silver  penny,  was  established  in 
1256,  as  eqnal  to  the  weight  of  S2  gnuns  of 
wheat  taken  teom  the  middle  of  the  ear.  As 
the  kings  of  later  times  found  it  expedient  to 
reduce  the  valne  of  the  pennj,  this  redncticai 
was  accompanied  bj  a  proportional  diminntion 
in  the  number  of  grdns  of  which  it  was  com- 

Eosed.  A  troy  weight  was  established  in  1618 
y  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  pound  of  which 
weighed  1.828  pounds  troy.  This  is  now  abol- 
ished by  law. 

TROYES  (anc.  Civitoi  Trieauium),  a  town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aube, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  90  m. 
£.  S.  E.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  30,966.  The 
houses  have  a  very  antiquated  appearance,  many 
of  them  being  made  of  timber  and  plaster ;  but 
in  some  quarters  tliese  hare  been  replaced  by 
modem  buildings.  The  oathedr^,  commenoed 
in  the  18th  century  and  finished  in  the  16th,  is 
a  fine  ^oimen  of  the  florid  Oothio  style,  with 
stiuned  glass  windows  of  great  beanty.  There 
are  several  other  churches,  some  of  which  are 
very  richly  decorated.  Th^  is  a  public  libra- 
ry oontiuning  66,000  volumes  and  6,000  118S., 
and  numerous  schools  and  scientific  and  litera- 
ry societies.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  leather, 
paper,  oil,  and  wax  are  manufactnred,  and  there 
are  extensive  breweries.  Troyes  is  connected 
with  Paris  by  railroad. — The  town  was  found- 
ed during  tho  occupation  of  Gaul  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  in  889  it  was  burned  by  the  Kor- 
mans.  In  1416  the  dnke  of  Bui^ndy  captured 
it;  and  6  ^ears  afterward  Henry  V.  of  England 
was  married  at  Troyes  to  Oatharine  of  France, 
la  1429  the  Frendi,  headed  by  Joan  of  Arc,  ex- 
pelled the  Ensliah.  In  the  middle  ages  great 
sidrB  were  hdla  here,  and  the  weight  called  troy, 
according  to  some,  takes  its  name  from  this 
town,  during  the  last  struggles  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  his  heiad-qnarters  were  fixed  at  Troyes, 
and  the  town  was  twice  oaptnred  by  the  allies, 
being  once  recaptured  by  the  Frenoh. 

TRUOE  OF  GOD  (Let.  Treuga  Dei  or  Trewi 
Dei,trom  Oer.  TVfue,  faith),  an  institution  of  the 
middle  ages,  designed  to  mitigate  the  violence 
of  private  war  by  prohibiting  engagement  in 
hostilities,  at  least  on  the  holy  days,  from  Thurs- 
day evening  to  Sunday  evening  of  each  week, 
alsoduringthe  etitire  season  ofAdvent  and  Lent, 
and  on  certain  festival  days.  The  days  of  the 
week  were  edeoted  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  rendered  holy  by  the  death  and  resurreo- 
tion  of  our  Lord.  It  was  an  eiFort  made  by 
the  church  to  render  less  injurious  the  efibcts 
of  an  evil  which  it  could  not  wholly  root  out. 
This  salutary  regulation  was  introduced  in  the 
first  port  of  the  lltb  century,  after  the  great 
famine  of  1028-^80,  by  the  bishops  of  Aqnitaine, 
who  proclaimed  a  universal  peace.  But  as,  on 
account  of  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  enforce  this,  they 
were  obliged  to  limit  it  to  certain  days,  and 
thus  arose  the  truce  of  God  in  its  peculiar  sense. 
The  regulation  soon  spread  over  all  France; 
and  according  to  its  terms,  all  unarmed  per- 


sons, such  as  priests,  monks,  nuns,  merchants, 
women,  pilgrims,  and  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
epjoyed  an  nndistorbed  peace.  In  1041  the 
Aqnitanian  bishops  ordered  that  no  private 
feuds  should  be  prosecuted  from  sunset  on 
Wednesday  to  sunrise  on  Monday  of  the  fid; 
lowing  weet  This  was  extended  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Clermont  to  the  time  from  Advent  to 
^iphany,  from  Lent  to  8  days  after  Penteoost 
(Wnitsnntide),  and  not  long  afterward  to  the 
days  on  which  were  celebrated  the  feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  John  the  B^tist,  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  All  Saints, 
and  the  eves  of  those  days.  Calixtus  II.,  at 
the  council  of  Bheims  in  1136,  renewed  in  the 
strongest  language  the  tmce  of  God,  command- 
ing war  to  cease  on  the  above  mentioned  times 
throughout  Ohristendom,  and  all  violators  were 
to  be  ezoommunioated  every  Snndiqr  in  every 
parish  church,  and,  unless  aatiafoctioa  were 
given  either  by  themselves  or  by  thdr  cluldren, 
were  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  Christian  buri- 
al. Tet  in  spite  of  these  stem  penalties,  then 
is  no  doubt  tnat  the  regulation  was  oft«n  vio- 
lated, and  the  records  of  the  councils  and  the 
chronicles  of  convents  record  many  such  cases. 
It  was  however  extended  over  all  the  dioceses 
and  provinces  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Wednesday  was  not  usually  includ- 
ed. When  the  states  of  Europe  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  consolidated  form,  and  violaticms 
of  peace  and  order  came  under  the  control  of 
the  civil  authority,  the  tmce  of  God  disappeared. 

TRUFFLE,  a  subterranean  fungus,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  s<xne  of  which  are  in 
great  reqaest  fbr  seasoning  food.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  been  &miliar  with  troflfea,  and 
they  are  described  under  the  name  of  v8m»  by 
Theophrastus.  The  common  truffle  (tvbereiha- 
Hum,  Sibthorp)  is  of  an  irregular  globular  form, 
having  a  bard  black  or  dark  brown  cracked 
rind,  roughened  into  protuberanees ;  within, 
its  texture  is  netted  or  veiny  with  white  and 
dark  lines  so  as  to  present  a  marbled  appear- 
ance, or  else  a  mottled  one  like  the  nutmeg. 
Neither  root,  stem,  nor  other  appendage  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  mature  trnfile,  but  it  lies  in  the 
cavity  which  it  forms  in  the  earth  by  the  in- 
creasing lateral  pressure  of  its  growth,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  wdnot 
or  Madeira  nut,  and  found  10  to  12  inches  be- 
low tiie  surface.  "Hie  veiny  Ihies  of  the  inte- 
rior oonstitnte  the  hymeidum,  and  by  oonfla- 
enee  ftarnish  irnsnlarly  distributed  hollows 
(tun),  in  which  the  seed-like  bodies  (spo^), 
covered  by  a  cellular  envelope  (epispore),  are 
lodged.  This  structure  is  nowever  only  a 
modification  of  one  belonging  to  a  large  iamily 
of  fimgi,  conspicuous  for  tlie  evolnUon  of  its 
Cleans  of  fructification  and  itshymenimn  which 
accompanies  them  being  plainly  exposed  to 
view,  and  therefore  by  contrast  rendering  the 
hypogtoous  or  underground  truffles  (tvheracea) 
strikingly  peculiar.  The  flesh  of  the  truffle  is 
solid,  somewhat  juicy,  and  when  ripe  of  a  sharp 
fragrant  odor,  different  species  however  poe* 
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Msriog  different  flavors  of  taste  «nd  fmell.  A 
moist,  light,  vegetable  mould,  in  yoang  woods 
or  onder  the  aaiide  of  larea  floIUanr  trees,  e»* 
peciall7  of  beeob  and  oak.  is  fitvorable  to  uielr 
growth,  bat  the  subsoil  should  be  caloareoua. 
The  species  hare  been  found  in  Tarioos  parts 
oT  the  world,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Europe 
they  eapeoially  abound;  but  in  the  United 
States  they  occur  but  rarely.  Such  is  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  that  dogs  are' 
trained  to  hunt  for  them  and  dig  them  out  of 
the  ground,  and  many  persons  employ  them- 
selres  in  the  pursuit  as  a  r^ular  occupation. 
When  the  air  is  moist,  and  just.before  a  thun- 
der shower,  they  are  said  to  emit  a  peculiar 
odor  which  fiicilitates  the  search.  The  species 
mostly  sold  in  the  £aglish  market  is  the  tuber 
atUmm;  bnt  in  France  hij^w  and  more  dell- 
eions^flaTored  species,  snob  as  the  7*.  mof^tum 
and  melano^orum,  are  commonly  consumed. 
Several  species  oi  insects  greedily  feed  npon 
them.  The  white  trnffle  (rhizopogon  awtu, 
BnlUard)  is  ronnd,  r^er  rougli,  at  Srst  white, 
then  reddish  brown,  and  slightly  fibrillose  at 
base,  from  whioh  ciroumstance  it  is  called  root- 
beard  by  some  writers.  It  grows  in  woods  in 
sandy  soils,  ru»ng  itself  partially  above  the 
surface,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  truffle, 
which  is  wholly  concealed.  Schweioitz  gives 
S  species  observed  in  Pennsylrania  and  North 
Carolina,  and  mentions  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  common  truffle  in  the  former  state. — 
The  artificial  enltare  of  truffles  is  not  so  easy 
as  that  of  mushrooms^  and  great  care  is  requi- 
site to  fit  the  soil  for  even  successful  transplwit- 
ing.  In  countries  where  they  are  indigenous, 
as  in  the  calcareous  districts  of  France,  the 
simi>le  enolosare  of  a  piece  of  groond  and  plant- 
ing it  with  young  oaks  will  encourage  the>r  ap- 
pearance after  a  few  years. — The  t^eraeea,  of 
which  the  truffle  is  the  type,  as  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation, present  unusual  attractions  to  the 
student  In  structural  botany,  and  in  the  em- 
[dorment  of  the  microscope. 

TRUMBULL,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  Grand  and 
Mahoning  rivers;  area,  625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  80,6S6.  The  sar&ce  is  undnlating  and 
well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  adapted 
to  dury  farming.  The  prodaotions  in  1850  were 
121,068  boshelB  ot  wheat,  802,906  of  Indiw 
com,  280,048  of  oats,  64,116  tons  of  hay,  4,8C3,- 
942  lbs.  of  cheese,  710,118  of  butter,  and  208,- 
056  of  wool.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  44 
saw  mills,  4  founderies,  5  woollen  factories,  10 
tanneries,  78  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and 
14,904  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is 
iotersectea  by  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning 
railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  can^ 
and  Pymatuning  swamp  occupies  part  of  the 
county.   OapitsJ,  Warren. 

TItUMBULL,  Bhnjamin,  D.D.,  an  American 
dei^yman  and  historian,  born  in  Hebron, 
Conn.,  Dec.  19,  1788,  died  hi  North  Haven, 
Oonn.,  Feb.  2, 1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
coll^  in  1759,  was  employed  for  some  time 


as  a  teacher  in  Dr.  Wfaeeloek's  b^an  tdiari^ 
school  in  Leban<m,  and  in  1760  became  pastor 
of  the  Oongregational  church  at  North  Haven, 
Oonn.  He  took-  an  aodvo  part  in  the  war  of 
tiie  revolution,  not  <mly  serving  as  a  chf4>lain, 
but  volnnteering  as  a  soldier.  After  the  war, 
a  large  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  "  Susqne- 
hanna  purchase,"  was  claimed  by  both  Oon- 
neotiout  and  Pennsylvania;  aud  the  oondioting 
claims  occasioned  no  small  disquietude.  Mr. 
Trumbull  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
whioh  is  said  to  have  been  ohiedy  instromeotal 
in  leading  congress  to  acknowledge  the  claim 
of  Connecticut.  He  possessed  great  physical 
as  well  as  mental  vigor,  and  until  he  had 
reached  his  85th  year  his  power  of  endnrance 
had  Boaroely  begun  to  wane.  Beside  about  a 
dozen  ocoasionu  sermons  and  several  contro- 
versial pamphlete,  he  publi^ed  12  "  Discourses 
on  tht  Divine  Origin  of  the  Soriptores,"  a 
"History  of  OonneoUent"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1797 
and  1818),  and  a  "  History  of  the  United  States** 
(8vo.,  1810).  He  bequeathed  his  MS8.  to  the 
Ubrary  of  Yale  college. 

TRUMBULL,  John,  LL.D„  an  American 
poet,  bom  in  Watertown,  Oonn.,  April  24, 
1760,  died  in  Detroit,  May  12, 1881.  He  passed 
satis&otorily  an  examination  for  admission  into 
Yale  college  at  the  age  of  7  years,  though  he 
did  uot  actually  enter  it  until  6  years  later, 
studying  in  the  mean  time  the  English  clashes. 
He  was  graduated  in  1767,  and  became  a  tutor 
in  1771,  together  with  Timothy  Dwight,  his 
fellow  student,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  writing  for  the  newwpapws.  In  1773  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Connecticut,  but  contin- 
ued the  study  of  law  in  the  offioe  of  John  Adams 
at  Boston.  At  the  end  of  1774  he  returned  to 
New  Haven,  where  he  renuuned  until  1^1, 
when  he  toos  up  his  re^dence  at  Hartford,  and 
there  became  distinguished  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
fi*om  1801  to  1819ajndg6  0f  the  superior  court 
of  the  state.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Detroit, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  Of  his 
"  Poetical  Works"  (2  voU.,  Hartford,  1820),  the 
revolutionary  satire  "McFingal"  only  is  now 
quoted.  This  humorous  epic,  professedly  on 
the  model  of  Hudibras,  was  so  popular  upon  its 
original  publication  that  over  80  unaaUiorized 
editimis  of  it  were  sold.  It  ^ves  a  general  ao* 
count  of  the  revolutionary  contest  in  bnrleaqa^ 
with  particular  descriptions  of  characters  ana 
manners,  and  satirical  sketches  of  the  follies 
and  extravagances  on  both  sides.  His  princi- 
pal other  poem  is  "  The.Prt^^ress  of  DnUness,** 
m  8  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 
1773.  and  the  2d  and  8d  in  1778. 

TRUMBULL.  1.  Josathas,  an  American 
colonial  governor,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in 
1710,  died  Aug.  17,  1786.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1727,  subsequently  devo- 
ted himself  to  mercantile  pnrsaite,  and  in  1766, 
having  previously  beeta  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connectioot  assembly,  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor.   He  early  espoused  the 
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{K^mlar  oanse,  and,  hwrifig  relbfied  in  1768  to 
tek»  the  oath  of  offioe  ei^otned  bj  psrlianientf 
was  in  1769  ohoaen  governor,  to  whi<^  office 
be  was  reelected  for  14  oonsecative  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  int^fritjr,  and  cooperated 
witii  vigor  in  securing  the  ind^ndenoe  of 
the  ooloniea.  'Washington  lelied  him,  saya 
Sparks,  "as  one  of  his  main  pillars  of  sap- 
port,^'  and  was  accnstomed  to  consult  him  in 
MBergeneies.  The  generic  name  bmuoroaslj 
iq)plieid  to  the  United  States  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  a  phrase  sometimes  used  by 
Washington :  "  Let  as  hear  what  brother.  JoiiSr 
than  says."  A  memoir  of  him  has  been  pub- 
lished  by  Isaac  Stuart.  !!•  Jonathan,  bod 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn^ 
Karoh  26,  1740,  died  Aug.  7,  1809.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  ooliege  in  1769,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  received  from 
CMigreas  the  ai^intment  of  paymaster  to  the 
northern  depwtoieiit  of  the  army,  which  he 
held  ontal  the  close  o^  the  campaign  of  1778, 
when  he  entered  tUto  ipilitary  family  of  Waah- 
ington  as  secretary  and  first  aide-de-camp.  He 
eiyoyed  in  this  capacity  the  confidenoe  aind  es- 
teem of  the  oommaoder-in-chief,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress  in  1789,  and  pre- 
idded  as  speaker  over  the  2d  oongreBs,  179I-'8. 
In  1795  be  was  transferred  to  the  U.  8.  senate, 
and  in  1796  elected  lieutenant- governor  of  Con- 
neotiont  Two  years  later  he  was  made  gover- 
nor of  the  state,  which  position  he  filled  until 
his  death.  HI.  Jomr,  an  American  painter, 
brother  of  the  preoediiu,  bom  in  Lebanon, 
Oonn.,  Jnne  6,  1766,  died  in  New  York,  Nov. 
10, 1848.  He  was  gradooted  at  Harvard  ooliege 
in  1778,  and  aoou  after  devoted  himself  to  the 
atady  of  pabiting^  hia  natoral  taste  for  whi(di 
was  stimulated  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  Smibert  aud  Copley  in  Boston.  He 
had  finiahed  two  ori^nal  pictures,  the  ^'Battle 
of  Ganna"  and  the  "Jadgment  of  Brutns," 
when  the  breakiug  out  of  the  revolutionsry' 
war  called  him  to  active  duties  in  the  field; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1775  he  j<HDed  the  army 
of  the  colonies  before  Boston  in  the  oapadty 
of  adjutant  of  the  1st  Connecticut  regmieat, 
bemg  then  only  19  years  of  age.  Hia  skill  in 
drawing  soon  prooored  him  from  Washington 
a  commission  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  ene- 
my's works;  and  in  return  for  the  able  man- 
ner m  which  he  exeonted  this  task  be  was, 
in  Ang.  1775,  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the 
eoamander-in-ehief^  and  shortly  after  brigade 
major.  He  accompanied  the  army  to  Kew 
York,  and  in  ^une,  1776,  departed  northward 
with  Gen.  Gates,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and 
a^ntant-general.  He  held  this  of&oe  under 
Gates,  and  subsequently  under  Arnold,  until  tiie 
Q>ring  of  1777,  when,  taking  umbrage  at  the 
action  of  congress  with  reference  to  the  date 
of  hia  commissioo,  he  left  the  service,  and  re- 
sumed the  study  of  painting.  In  May,  1780,  be 
onbarked  for  Frimoe,  and,  ^rooeeditur  thenoe 
to  Loqd(»i,  was  Undly  reouved  by  Benjamin 


West,  nnder  whose  hutraotiens  he  was  makii^ 
r^iid  progress  in  his  art,  when  the  exdtement 
occasioned  by  the  execution  of  IC^or  Andri 
led  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  West, 
who  was  at  that  time  pamter  in  ordinary  te 
George  HI.  and  in  friendly  rel^ona  with  the 
king,  interceded  in  behalf  of  his  pnpiL  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assurance  "  that  in  the  wont 
possible  event  of  the  law  his  life  would  be 
safe."  Trumbull,  however,  suffered  a  confine- 
ment of  8  months,  which  he  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  study,  and  was  finally  admitted  to 
bail  by  a  special  order  of  the  king  in  council 
on  condition  of  quitting  the  kingdom  within  80 
day^.  West  and  Copley  becoming  his  suretiM. 
He  returned  home  in  Jan.  1782,  but  revisited 
"Ed^miA  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  re- 
sumed his  studies  under  West.  One  of  his  fiist 
original  works,  "  Priam  receiving  the  Body  of 
Hector,^'  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston 
AUiensBom.  In  1786  he  produced  his  first 
modern  historical  work,  the  Battle  of  Bunka 
Hill,"  followed  soon  after  by  the  "Death  of 
Uonlgomery  before  Quebec,"  both  of  which 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  firet, 
valuable,  as  are  all  Trambuirs  historical  j»o- 
tures,  for  its  portraits,  is  one  of  the  most  spirit- 
ed battle  pieces  ever  painted,  and  was  admi- 
rably engraved  by  J.  G.  Mflller  of  StnttgarL 
The  second  picture  was  engraved  by  the  DaniEa 
engraver  F.  Clemens  in  London,  and  for  both 
prints  Trumbull  bad  numerous  subscribers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Finding  Uiat  these  works 
were  not  altogetber  of  a  character  to  please  the 
British  public,  he  chose  for  his  next  subject  the 
"  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  from  Gibraltw"  dur- 
ing the  memorable  siege  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  armies,  one  of  we  repetitions  of  which 
Is  now  the  property  of  the  Boston  Athenseom. 
The  finished  picture,  6  feet  by  9  in  dimendoni, 
was  exhibited  with  great  success  in  Spring 
Garden,  London,  in  1789,  and  is  widely  knovn 
through  the  engraviug  by  Sharp.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1789  he  returned' to  America  to  pro- 
cure likenesses  of  distinguished  iwtriots  for  a 
contemplated  series  of  national  pictures  com- 
memorating the  principal  evente  of  the  revdu- 
tionary  struggle ;  and  while  thus  engaged  he 
punted  several  portraite  of  Washington,  one  of 
which,  a  Aill-leogth  figure  in  uniform,  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  corporation  of  New  Ycric 
city.  Having  accomplished  his  olyect,  be  went 
in  1794  to  England  as  secretary  to  Ur.  Jay,  the 
Amerioan  minister;  and  in  Aug.  1796,  he  was 
appointed  6th  ocnnmismoner  for  the  execution 
of  the  7th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794, 
the  duties  of  which  office  occupied  him  until 
1804,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
In  1806  he  was  again  in  England,  and  during 
an  uninterrupted  reridenoe  there  of  7  years  ex- 
ecuted a  number  of  pictures,  which  met  with 
indifierent  success.  After  bis  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1815  be  never  again  quitted 
the  country.  In  1817  he  was  authorized  by 
congress  to  fill  4  compartmento  of  the  rotonu 
in  ttie  new  oapitd  with  pictures,  each  16  ftrt 
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1^  12,  illDstrating  the  history  of  th«  na^on ;  and 
during  the  next  T  years  he  was  ehieflyemplojed 
in  this  nndertakiag,  for  which  he  reoeived  tiie 
anm  of  $82,000.  These  works,  representing 
the  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  the  "  Sur- 
render of  Bnrgoyne,"  the  "  Surrender  of  Oorn- 
w^lis,"  and  the  "  Resignation  of  General  Wash- 
ington at  Annapolis,  Dec.  28, 1788,"  are  exe- 
cuted in  the  style  of  West,  and,  apart  from  their 
value  as  collections  of  authentto  portraits,  are 
considered  to  have  Utfle  merit  Subsequently 
for  many  years  he  was  employed  in  finishing 
his  former  sketches,  and  in  painting  copies  w 
his  national  pictures  on  a  uniform  soue  of  6 
fbet  by  9 ;  and  finding  that  neither  government 
nor  any  individinl  was  Ukelj  to  purchase  tiie 
aeries,  he  condnded  an  arrangement  witb  Yale 
college,  bj  which.  In  consideration  of  an  an- 
nuity of  tl,000  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
die  whole  collection  was  transferred  to  that 
institation,  and  deposited  in  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing erected  especislly  for  their  reception.  The 
"  Trnmbnll  gallery,"  as  it  is  called,  beside  cop- 
ies of  most  of  the  historical  pictures  above 
mentioned,  contains  the  "  Battle  of  Princeton,'* 
partly  finished,  the  "  Surrender  of  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton,"  the  "  Death  of  Mercer  at  Prince- 
ton," a  portrait  of  Washington  painted  in  1798 
ibr  the  city  of  Charleston,  "  The  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,"  '*  Suffer  jUttle  ObUdren  to  Oome 
unto  Me,"  painted  during  his  last  residence  in 
England,  copies  of  severtd  works  of  the  old 
masters,  Ac,— in  all,  67  piotnres.  It  is  the 
lai^est  and  moat  interestug  coUeotion  extant 
of  the  productions  of  any  Ajnerioan  painter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  interval  between 
1887  and  1641,  he  passed  the  last  27  years  of 
his  life  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  the 
president  of  the  American  academy  of  fine  arts 
from  its  fonndation  in  1816  until  the  formation 
of  the  national  academy  of  design  in  1826.  In 
this  capacity  he  afforded  instrnotiona  in  pidnt- 
ingto  numerous  pupils. 

TRUMPET,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of 
brass  or  other  metal,  which  nnder  one  form  or 
another  has  been  known  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  races  having  any  claim  to  civilization.  The 
term  is  so  vagnely  naed  that  it  is  sometimes  re- 
nrded  as  generio  merdy,  and  comprehending 
flie  whole  fiunUy  of  metalUo  Instmmenta ;  hnt 
the  trumpet,  so  called  In  modem  use,  is  gen- 
erally understood  as.  a  tube  8  feet  in  length,  ex- 
panding at  the  end  whence  the  sound  issues 
mto  a  oell-like  shape,  and  doubled  up  in  a 
parabolic  form.  It  is  played  through  a  mouth- 

Siece,  and  has  a  natural  compass  from  G  below 
lie  staflT  to  E  above. 

TRUMPST,  HaABnra.  See  Ear  Tbuupbt. 
TRDKPirr,  SPEAznra.  See  Sfbakoto  Tbux- 

TRUMPET  FISH.   See  Pipb  Fish. 

TRUMPET  FLOWER,  a  familiar  name  of 
several  species  of  the  bignoniads  of  the  natural 
order  of  Itignoniacea.  They  are  usually  twin- 
ing or  olhnbmg  shrubs,  with  omiodte  com- 
pound leaves,  without  stipules;  flowers  with 


S-llpned,  ff-Idbed  ealyx ;  tabular  w  bell-ahaned 
ooroha,  and  6  unequal  rtamens,  9  to  4  of  which 
are  fertile ;  S-oelfed,  many-ovuled  ovary,  2-Iip- 
ped  filiform  style,  and  2  to4-celled,  many-seed- 
ed capsule.  The  tendriUed  tnun^t  flower 
(biffJionia  eapreolata,  Linn.)  has  a  high  oUmb- 
ing  stem,  evergreen  leaves^  the  short  petiide  ter- 
minating at  the  apex  of  the  leaf  in  a  branched 
tendril,  the  leaflets  ovate,  cordate,  acuminate, 
the  flowers  monopetaloQS  and  bell-sfaaped, 
witii  a  tube  2  inches  long  and  an  outspread 
divided  rim,  of  a  red  color  without  and  yellow 
within.  It  dimbs  over  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
is  found  in  the  woods  from  Virginia  to  flwida, 
Uossoming  ia  April.  The  name  of  crosswood 
is  given  to  this  spedee,  on  account  *of  the 
woody  portiMi  of  its  stem  being  subdivided 
into  4  omoif(Nin  lobes.  The  hardiest  of  the 
trumpet  flowers  is  the  teeoma  radieant  (Jns- 
aen),  a  luxuriant  ornamental  vine  attaching 
itself  firmly  to  trees,  houses,  and  other  strao- 
tnres  by  means  of  rootiets  which  Issue  from 
the  stems,  and  climbing  to  great  heights  in 
a  single  season.  Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  the 
leafi<Fts  somewhat  ribbed,  smooth  above,  pu- 
bescent beneath,  the  flowers  in  a  sort  of 
raceme,  large,  2  to  8  inches  long,  of  a  scar- 
let color,  but  yellowish  within,  suooeeded  by 
very  long,  terete,  sUiqne-like  o^>sules  filled 
with  winged  seeds.  There  are  some  varieties 
ot  tiiis  Bpedes,  of  which  the  T.  r.  var.  atropitr- 
purea  is  conddered  the  finest,  having  elegantly 
winged  leaves  and  conspionons  flowers  of  an 
orange-red  color  tinged  with  violet  purple. 
The  erect  trumpet  flower  (T.  «ton«,  Jusa.)  has 
smooth,  pinnate,  long-petioled  leaves  of  7  leaf- 
lets, many-fiowered  racemes,  the  flowers  wkh 
tubular  calyx,  long,  yellow  corolla,  and  5  sta^ 
mens,  the  6th  one  abortive ;  it  occurs  in  south- 
ern Florida,  blooming  there  from  March  to  May. 
There  are  several  other  species  whidi  require 
artifloial  heat  to  perfect  them,  such  as  the  big- 
noma  teniata  (Bat  Beg.),  a  native  of  Sontii 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  hbt- 
house  creepers.  Its  stems  are  long,  slender, 
dark  gray,  and  pliant ;  its  leaves  temate,  but 
in  pairs  on  the  terminal  branches,  each  le^et 
being  tiiin,  smooth,  acuminate-ovate,  of  a  rich 
green ;  the  flowers  in  numerous  corymbs,  of  a 
rich  TermUion-orange  and  trnmpet-nfliied.  It 
requires  continuous  gentie  heat  at  Its  rooto, 
and  pruning  after  the  wood  has  ripened.  By 
allowing  it  to  rest  from  April  to  September, 
its  blossoms  appear  from  Kov«nber  to  the  foU 
lowing  spring.  The  Jasmine-scented  trumpet 
flower  is  the  teeoma  yaminhidee,  a  handscme 
evei^reen  climber,  well  suited  to  the  green- 
house or  conservatory,  its  leaves  being  bright 
green  with  ovate  lei^ets,  its  flowers  prodnced 
on  long  terminal  racemes,  fbnnel-shaped,  each 
2  inches  long,  pure  white,  with  a  rosy  throat ; 
a  variety  known  as  the  rodea  is  a  better  bloom- 
er and  its  throat  more  deeply  tinted.  The 
large-flowered  trumpet  flower  (71  gnrnd^flora) 
is  a  highly  ornamental  species;  its  leaves  are 
deddnoug,  eleganUy  winged  or  pinnate,  IS 
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inchefl  tn  length ;  the  flower  paiucles  termi- 
nal, wide-branciiing;  each  fiower  largo,  broad- 
limbed,  tmmpet-shaped,  8  to  4  inches  wide, 
and  of  a  bright  red-orange.  Where  the  climate 
permits,  it  becomea  magnificent  in  outdoor 
oattnre  tnuned  upon  a  wall. — Ttie  bigooniads 
are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  layers,  and  cat- 
tings.  Several  are  employed  economically,  as 
the  B.  ehiea,  whose  leaves  boiled  in  water  give 
a  feculent  red  substance  important  to  dyers, 
and  imparting  an  orange-rea  color  to  cotton. 
The  tough  shoots  of  R  ehvere  are  woven  into 
wic&erwork.  Several  nDooiea  abound  in  tan- 
nin, and  bitter  and  mnouaginons  piindples,  or 
poasess  eathartio  and  dioretio  propertiea;  a 
Brodlidn  species  is  employed  in  treatment 
of  j^philis;  the  roots  of  others  are  poisonoos 
as  well  as  bitter.  Some  are  large  trees,  vain- 
able  for  timber. 

TRUMPETER,  in  ornithology.   See  Aqaui. 

TRUNK  FISH,  the  very  appropriate  name 
of  the  plectognathons  fishes  of  the  genus  ottrtt- 
eim  (Linn.),  derived  from  the  bony  case  in 
which  their  soft  parts  are  enclosed;  they  are 
also  called  coffer  fishes.  The  head  is  prolonged 
into  a  snout,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  mouth, 
with  fleshy  lips,  and  armed  with  a  series  of 
distinct  teeth,  10  or  IS  in  each  jaw,  received 
into  sockets,  somewhat  like  the  human  ind- 
oors ;  body  covered  by  bony  plates,  lar^s,  qnad- 
rangmar  or  hexagonal,  encasing  the  animal 
In  an  inflexible  bony  armor;  toil  enclosed  In 
a  bony  tnbe,  this  and  the  pectoral  fins  being 
tiie  only  movable  parts;  even  the  vertebrs  are 
usually  immovable ;  eyes  large  and  prominent ; 
dorsal  single, far  back,  small,  and  entirety  soft; 
pelvic  bones  and  ventrals  absent;  body  8  or  4 
sided,  with  linear  branchial  openings,  bordered 
by  a  fleshy  edge  within  which  a^e  the  gill  cov- 
ers ;  they  have  very  little  flesh,  and  some  are 
believed  to  be  poisonous ;  the  stomach  is  mem- 
branous and  very  large;  the  liver  is  also  large, 
often  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil: 
some  are  armed  with  spines  on  the  head  and 
body;  they  are  ^nerally  of  small  size,  and 
fbnnd  in  the  tropics,  whence  they  sometimes 
wander  to  temperate  rones.  There  are  a  few 
species  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged by  De  Eay  in  his  ^nns  laetcphtyt,  hav- 
ing a  triangolar  body,  with  strong  spines,  di- 
rected backward,  in  front  of  the  anal  fin,  and 
the  orbits  usually  spinous.  The  6-homed  trunk 
flsh  (0.  [L]  8€x-comutv;  Mitch.)^  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  is  7  inches  long,  with  2  spines 
on  the  head  and  4  on  the  abdomen;  it  is 
clouded  with  brown  atwve,  and  white  below. 
Tale's  trunk  fish  {0.  [L.]  YaUi,  Storer),  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  is  14 
inches  long,  with  2  abdominal  spines.  The  0. 
iriqueter  (Linn.),  or  triuignlar  trunk  fish,  from 
the  West  Indicfl,  is  19  inohes  long,  witbont 
spines,  reddish  brown  with  a  white  ^ot  in  the 
centre  of  each  hexagonal  plote.  There  are 
other  Mecies  in  the  East  Indies. 

TRDBO,  Thohas  Wnox,  baron,  an  EngUsh 
rtnteaman  and  Jurist,  bom  Jnly  7, 1^,  dwd  at 


Bowes  Manor,  Middlesex,  Nov.  11, 1866.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  solldtor  In  London,  and  aftw 
a  preliminary  career  as  an  attorney  was  in  1817 
oailed  to  the  bar,  and  rose  to  such  eminence  in 
his  profession,  that  in  1820  he  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for  the  defence  in 
the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  In  1824  he  was 
made  sergeant  at  law,  in  1827  king's  sergeant, 
in  1889  solicitor-general,  and  in  1841  attorney- 
general.  Upon  the  return  of  the  whigs  to 
power  in  1846,  he  was  wpointed  chief  jn^ce 
oi  the  oourt  bf  oommcoi  pleoa,  and  in  1860  lord 
chancellor,  on  irhlah  latter  ocoarion  he  na 
raised  to  thepeerage  aa  Baron  Tmro.  He  re- 
tired from-omce  in  1862  on  a  change  <^  miiu 
istry.  He  was  an  able,  hnpartial,  and  indu- 
trious  Judge,  and  accomplished  several  modi 
needed  reforms  in  the  procedure  of  the  conrts 
of  chancery  and  common  law. 
.  TRUSS,  a  contrivance  for  preventing  the  re- 
appearance of  a  hernial  tamer  after  its  reduc- 
tion. The  general  form  of  the  tmss  is  i  flat 
sted  spring  covered  with  soft  leather  or  oiled 
alk,  and  having  its  ends  approximating  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  each  other attached  to 
one  end  is  a  small  round  or  oval  pad,  stuffed 
with  cotton  or  wool,  and  having  for  its  bans  a 
small  -  iron  plate;  the  oUier  end  of  the  spnji% 
has  eithw  a  lai^er  and  flat  pad,  or  a'strap  con- 
nected with  it.  The  nnaller  pad  is  plaoed  over 
the  ring  or  point  where  the  hernial  tomor  has 
protruded  (see  HaitinA),  and  the  spiing  paaaes 
over  the  hip,  end  either  exerts  its  pressure  1^ 
means  of  the  large  counter  pad  on  the  back,  oe 
is  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  the  owo- 
site  hip  connected  with  the  pad  by  a  bnckfe  or 
eyelet  and  button  on  the  back  of  the  pod. 
Sometimes,  where  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  it 
with  great  care,  another  strap  passing  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thigh  connects  with  the ' 
spring  on  the  back.  Where,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  there  is  a  doable  hernia,  this  spring 
is  made  sufficiently  long  to  clasp  over  both 
hips,  uid  has  a  pad  at  each  end.  In  this  case 
there  should  be  a  pad  attached  to  the  middle 
of  the  spnag  to  exert  gentle  pressnre  on  the 
■pine,  and  thus  keep  the  trass  more  perfectly 
in  podtion.  There  are  numerous  patterns  of 
trusses,  varying  considerably  in  form;  they 
may  all^  however,  be  reduced  to  8  classes: 
those  with  a  flat  pad,  intended  to  press  apoo 
the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  ring  or  place  throng 
which  the  intestine  protrudes;  the  ovd  or 
egg-shaped  pad,  which  presses  directly  into 
the  ring,  and  thus  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
intestine ;  and  the  semioircalar  pad,  which  acts 
by  supporting  the  intestine  from  above  and 
presdng  it  away  from  the  point  pf  mptore. 
The  truss,  though  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
tiie  hernial  tumor  when  properly  adjusted,  sd- 
dom  effects  a  radical  cure.  This  has,  however, 
been  attempted,  by  purposely  so  a^jnsting  it  as 
to  cause  it  to  produce  some  inflammatian  and 
adhedon  of  ^e  serous  aurfhce  arbnnd  the  ring 
so  as  to  produce  complete  oodudon  oi  it;  bat 
it  should  never  be  done  except  nndw  the  direo- 
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tioQ  of  a  skUfhl  phTsioian,  as  it  is  attended  with 


TRUSTS.  It  is  quite  certain  that  trusts, 
which  have  now  such  immense  importance  in 
the  law  and  the  dispodtion  of  property  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States,  originated  in 
fraud.  The  fendaL  law  of  tenures  embarrass- 
ed owners  of  property  in  their  disposal  of  it, 
and  the  statutes  of  mortmain  obstructed  the 
appropriation  at  the  pleasm'e  of  the  owner  still 
more ;  and  it  was  to. evade  these  rules  of  law, 
thai  tmats  (or  the  grautinr  of  property  fai 
totut)  were  invented.  As  we  eommon  law 
took  no  eogidsanoe  of  trusts,  tiieyoame  befim 
a  court  of  equity.  And  if  we  remember  that 
the  ohanoellOT  was  in  early  times  nsnally 
a  priest,  and  that  the  statutes  of  mortmain, 
which  trusts  were  invented  to  evade,  restricted 
or  prohibited  the  granting  of  property  to  re- 
ligions communities,  we  can  miderstand  wh*p 
the  conrt  of  equity  took  them  under  its  protec- 
tion. It  did  this  by  summoniug  the  trustee 
before  it,  and  compelling  him  "  to  do  what 
justice  and  equity  required."  Hence  Sir  Robert 
Atkins,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  sud :  "  A 
tmst  had  for  its  parents  fraud  and  fear,  and 
for  its  nnrse  a  court  of  conscience."  The  way 
in  which  these  laws  were  sucoessfiilly  evaded  by 
tmsts  waf  this.  U  property  is  given  to  A.  B., 
with  oil  the  forms  of  law,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  to  he  absolutely  his  own, 
hot  in  fiwt  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  0.  D.,  the 
common  law  knows  no  one  but  A.  B. ;  all  the 
title  is  in  him,  and  the  estate  in  him  is  protect- 
ed agunst  all  forfeitures  but  those  which  at- 
taoh  to  him.  But  0.  D.  has  all  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  property.  Hence  if  0.  D. 
were  a  trtutor,  who  would  have  forfeited  the 
estate  had  it  been  his  in  law,  or  a  religious 
body  who  could  not  take  the  estate  by  law, 
A.  B.  still  might  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  0.  D. 
In  this  way  fraud  and  fear  were  the  parents 
of  trusts.  But  as  the  law  knew  no  estate  or 
title  but  that  of  A.  B.,  if  he  chose  to  be  dishon- 
est, and  to  refhae  all  benefit  of  the  tmst  to 
O.  I>.,  there  was  no  remedy  at  law,  and  the 
tmst  would  have  been  defeated.  Then  the 
court  of  equity  came  in,  and,  by  compelling 
A.  B.  to  peiform  the  trust  he  had  undertaken, 
became  the  nurse  of  this  child  of  frand.  Now, 
however,  trusts  are  employed  in  a  vast  number 
of  eases,  most  honestly  and  beneficially,  wher- 
ever it  is  desired  to  g^ve  any  person  the  benefit 
and  use  of  property,  but  to  keep  from  him  or 
her  all  power  of  forfeiting  or  alienating  it. 
The  grossest ,nnmber  of  modem  tmsts  are  cre- 
ated either  by  will  or  by  transfer  inter  tivot 
to  protect  the  estates  of  women  from  the 
control  or  the  creditors  of  thur  husbands,  or 
to  carry  down  property  to  a  series  of  hold- 
en,  in  some  odier  way  than  th^  whidi  would 
be  provided  by  the  laws  of  inheritance  or  distri- 
bnaon.  To  all  trusts  there  are  therefore  two 
parties.  One  of  these  holds  the  legal  tiUe  to 
lite  estate,  and  he  is  oalled  trustee  -,  the  otiier 
is  the  iHuty  who  has  the  actiul  benefit  of  the 


trust,'  and  who  is  called,  by  a  Noimaa  French 

Ehrase,  the  cettuy  que  iruat.  As  the  trustee 
as  all  the  title  which  a  court  of  law  can  recog- 
nize, he  is  said  to  have  the  legal  estate ;  and  as 
the  eettuy  que  trust  has  an  interest  which 
only  a  court  of  equity  can  recognize  and  pro- 
tect, be  is  said  to  have  an  equitable  estate.  At 
present,  however,  when  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  mles  of  law  are  coming  nearer  to  the  courts 
and  the  rules  of  equity,  the  antagonism  between 
these  has  passed  away,  and  the  distinction  be- 
come mam  leas  Important.  There  may  be  any 
number  of  trastees  kdA  any  number  ^  emtiuf 
gu6  truttt  in  any  trust.  K  the  trustee  holds 
the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  eettuv  que 
trust  without  any  particalar  restrictions,  direc- 
tions, or  provinons,  it  is  called  a  simple  tmst ; 
and  then  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  trust 
are  determined  by  legal  or  equitable  construc- 
tion. But  if  the  purposes  of  the  tmst,  and  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  means  by  which  these 
purposes  shall  be  accomplished,  are  specifically 
pointed  out  and  defined,  it  is  then  a  special 
tmst,  and  these  special  directions  must  be  ac- 
curately complied  with.  Hence  a  tmst.  may  be 
merely  ministerial ;  and  it  is  so  called  when  the 
tmstee  has  no  other  duty  than  to  collect  and 
pay  over  the  proceeds  of  property.  Or  it  may 
be  a  discretionary  trust  ana  is  so  when  the 
general  purpme  only  is  declared,  and  the  man- 
ner in  wbich  this  purpose  shall  be  accomplish- 
ed is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustee.  So  a 
tmst  may  have  a  power  annexed ;  .as  when  a 
trustee  of  lands  has  the  power  of  leasing,  or 
even  of  selling  and  converting  them  into  per- 
sonal property.  And  indeed  any  lawfU  pow- 
ers may  be  given  to  a  trustee.  There  are  also 
private  trustees  and  public  tmstees.  The  for- 
mer hold  property  for  one  or  more  individoiJs, 
who  are  distinctly  pointed  out,  personally  or 
by  description.  Public  trastees  are  those  who 
hold  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  pub- 
lic, or  for  a  certain  large  part  of  it,  as  a  county, 
town,  or  parish.  They  are  regarded  by  the  law 
as  in  many  respects  official  persons,  with  of- 
ficial rights  and  responsibilities. — The  snl^eot 
matter  tn  a  trust  may  be  any  property  of  a  rd.- 
nable  nature,  and  many  thinf^  also  which  the 
common  law  does  not  recognize  as  disposable 
or  assignable  property^  as  choses  in  action  and 
probabilities  of  every  description,  or  mere 
authorities  which  may  be  or  become  valuable. 
Even  if  the  property  be  In  another  state  or 
country,  so  that  the  process  of  the  court  could 
not  reach  it,  yet  it  is  now  settled  that  a  court 
of  equity  in  any  of  the  United  States  will  inter- 
fere in  any  case  of  tmst,  however  distant  or 
inaccessible  the  property  may  be,  provided  the 
principal  defendants  are  actaally  served  with 

Srooess,  and  adequate  relief  may  he  given  by  a 
eoree  in  personam. — As  to  tiie  capacity  of  cre- 
ating a  trust,  it  may  be  said  that  any  person 
who  has  the  power  of  making  a  valid  dispo- 
sition of  any  property,  by  will  or  grant,  has 
also  the  power  of  attaching  to  his  or  her  dis- 
P<mtion  of  the  proper^  snoh  limitations  or 
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direotiona  as  sliall  creato  a  tnnt,  eoA  make  the 
person  who  takes  t^e  legal  estate  in  the  prop- 
erty a  trustee  for  the  persoQi  to  whom  the 
benefioial  interest  is  given.  Even  If  the  prop- 
erly is  transferred  and  the  trust  created  by 
one  who  does  not  hold  it  with  a  complete 
power  of  final  disposition,  as  a  married  woman 
or  an  infant,  yet  the  trust  will  be  valid  and 
protected  so  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  It  is 
irithlu  their  power  of  conveyance. — It  may  be 
said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  any  person  may  be 
a  trustee,  even  if  he  be  ineapa(dtated  by  law 
from  transacting  bosineas  on  bia  own  aecoant. 
Thus  infants,  iaiota^  Innatios,  married  women, 
or  othwpersonH  non nti  juri»,  may  become tras- 
tees.  The  reason  is,  that  the  trust  is  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ee$tuy  qw  frwrt,  and  not 
of  tiie  trustee ;  and  if  the  trustee  cannot  take 
the  legal  estate,  there  will  be  nothing  to  snp- 
port  the  equitable  estate,  and  the  trust  will 
felL  So,  too,  it  is  establl^ed  doctrine  that  a 
tmst  once  created  shall  never  ftul  on  aoconnt 
of  the  death  of  a  trustee,  or  his  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  trust.  All  difflcnlties  of  this  kind  are 
avoided  by  the  power  of  the  proper  court  (nsn- 
ftUy  the  conrt  of  equity)  to  remove  a  trustee 
and  sQpply  his  place,  or  fill  the  place  of  a  tros- 
tee  when  vacant  by  his  death  orrefosal.  And, 
In  general,  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  appropriate 
court  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  has 
fall  power  to  do  whatever  may  be  neeeBsary, 
by  way  of  removal,  subsUtntion,  or  appc^t- 
ment,  to  anstdn  and  effectuate  a  trust.  It  is  a 
Tery  common  thing  for  a  will  or  deed  creating 
a  trust  to  prescribe  in  what  way  and  by  what 
person  or  tribunal  this  power  may  be  ezer- 
dsed ;  and  provisions  to  this  eflfeot  wonld 
doubtless  be  regarded  when  they  did  not  con- 
travene the  general  principles  of  the  law,  or 
the  statutory  provisions  in  behalf  of  trasts 
and  trustees.  It  may  be  added  that  any  per- 
son in  possesion  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
by  legal  title  and  of  bis  own  right,  may,  by  a 
proper  declaration  of  tmst,  convert  himself  in- 
to a  trustee,  and  then  bis  legal  title  will  remain 
nndistnrbed,  but  sabjeoted  to  the  equitable  in- 
terest— Any  person  may  become  a  eeatuy  que 
that  of  pK^erty,  to  the  extent  of  his  legal  o»* 
padty  of  holding  tiie  same.  Nor  is  it  neoee- 
aary  to  the  creation  of  a  tmst  est^,  that  the 
eatvy  gm  truet  should  be  named,  or  even  that 
he  should  be  in  being  when  the  trust  is  created. 
Thus  money  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  to 
a  trustee  for  any  children  that  a  certain  person 
may  have  living  at  his  death,  and  to  accumu- 
late until  tlie  death  of  that  person.  The  assent 
of  the  centuy  que  tnut,  if  he  is  enable  of  giv- 
ing one,  is,  strictly  speaking,  necessary ;  but  it 
wul  be  presnmed  where  the  trust  is  beneficial 
to  him.  It  is  now  a  common  practice  to  per- 
mit flodeties  and  institutions  to  take  the  bene- 
fit of  a  tmst,  which  are  not  incorporated  and 
therefore  not  recognized  by  the  law ;  bat  they 
must  be  definitely  descriibecl,  and  cf^mble  of  cer- 
tain identification.— Trusts  and  nses  (see  Uan) 
were  originally  created  and  dedared  principal- 


ly, if  not  exelurively,  by  pared ;  but  this  was  be- 
caose  they  were  then  intended  to  evade  the  law. 
Now,  it  is  uncertain  whether  trasts,  eepeoiaUy 
trnsta  of  real  estate,  can  be  created  ezc^  in 
writing,  and  for  some  purposes  by  deed.  Ve 
^oald  say  that  most  of  our  coorts  of  equity 
might  recognize  and  protect  trusts  created  by 
parol,  If  they  were  sofficiently  definite  and  cer- 
tain aa  to  their  terms,  and  the  subject  matter  and 
the  persons  thereof  although  created  only  by 
parol,  and  even  in  .some  e^ves  where  a  statotory 
provision  required  writing  or  a  deed.  In  most 
ot  the  United  States,  the  prorniona  of  the 
En^iah  itatnte  of  fraudi^  re^uring  tmtta  to  be 
in  wrtting^  hare  been  refinacted.  In  England, 
however,  courts  of  equity  have  given  a  vcty 
liberal  conatmotion  to  these  proviaiona,  and  a 
similar  construction  might  be  expected  here 
Where  a  trust  is  created,  if  at  all,  by  a  writhig, 
eroecially  if  that  writing  l>e  a  will,  any  direct 
fiduciary  expressions,  indicative  of  a  pmpese 
that  the  donee  of  the  property  is  to  take  it,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit,  use,  advan- 
tage, or  BQpport  of  another,  will  be  held  euffi- 
dent  to  create  a  trust  Seldom  are  particnlar 
Words  required  in  equity,  and  even  Lord  El- 
don  has  ^d  that  the  absence  of  the  word 
"  trust^'  is  a  circumstauee  to  be  attmded  to,  but 
nothing  more.  But  soc^  words  or  directions 
must  be  imperative  on  the  donee ;  if  they,  by 
&ir  consbnotSon,  only  pro  idm  a  power  or  pa>> 
mission,  or  even  express  a  desire  which  ia  not 
obligatory  on  bim,  uwy  do  not  create  a  trust 
If  however  the  trust  is  distinctly  and  poeitiTely 
created,  altiiough  no  emtuy  que  tnat  is  desig- 
nated, the  courts  will  enforce  the  tmrt,  f<ff  tbs 
benefit  of  those  who  may  take  by  di^Hwitioa  of 
the  law.  If  the  donee  may  at  his  own  discre- 
tion or  pleasure  execute  tiie  alleged  trust  or 
not,  it  is  not  a  trust ;  but  it  is  a  valid  trust  if 
he  must  execute  the  trust,  althongfa  the  manner 
of  doing  it  is  entirely  at  his  discretion.  So,  too, 
tiiere  may  be  what  are  called  **  resultlw**  or 
"presumptive  trusts,"  which  are  expreseed  no- 
where, but  are  implied  or  presumed  from  the 
asBomed  intoition  of  tbo  parties  or  arise  from 
tiie  n^nre  of  the  transaraon ;  ud  the  atakote 
of  fiwids  expressly  excepts  these  trusts  from 
the  reqairanent  of  writing. — ^It  is  sometimes  im- 
portant to  determine  whether  a  trostee  accepts 
the  trust.  He  is  always  at  liberfy  to  decline 
it,  bnt  he  cannot  take  the  property  without 
the  trust  As  every  trust  confers  the  legal 
title  on  the  trustee,  there  is  a  presumption 
skoilU'  to  that  already  mentioned  m  reference 
to  the  eaUij/  que  trv$t,  namely,  that  it  is  for 
his  benefit,  and  thereibre  his  acceptance  will 
be  presumed.  But  the  presumption  is  of  much 
less  weight  than  in  the  case  of  the  ce$tuy  qn« 
truit,  because  if  a  trustee  t^e  the  propOTty  at 
all,  he  takes  it  cum  oTtere^  and  tiie  burden  m«y 
be  very  heavy.  Properly,  therefore,  the  best 
if  nottite  onlyevidenoeof  anacoeptanceof 
trust  is  some  action  by  the  trasteennder  it  The 
same  person  may  stand  In  ffiSbrent  xaktiuu; 
be  may  be  appdnted  exMutw  and  alse 
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tawtee;  and  he  maj  give  Beparate  bonds  vith 
different  sureties,  as  executor  and  as  tmstee. 
In  snch  cases  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
where  the  daty  and  responsibility  of  eieontor 
end  and  those  of  tmstee  begin.  The  general 
role  is  this :  If  the  execator  has  speoifically  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  the  purpose  of 
the  tmst,  he  will  be  considered  as  to  that  por- 
tion as  having  dischaived  his  dnty  as  executor 
and  entered  upon  his  duty  as  tmstee. — An  im- 
portant doctrine  of  t}ie  Uw  of  trusts,  familiar 
to  English  lawyers  and  frequently  applied  in 
English  oonrts,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ey-prea  doetrine.  This  phrase  means  literally 
"  near  to  it imd  this  doctrine  is  applied  when 
a  trust  is  certainly  created,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  execute  it  precisely  as  the  donor  prescribed, 
end  then  a  court  of  equity,  from  its  desire  to 
sn^in  the  trust,  will  direct  an  exercise  of  tt 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  original  intention  of 
the  donor.  By  far  the  most  i^quent  occasion 
for  its  application  arises  from  the  change  of 
circumstances  in  ancient  trasts ;  as,  for  exam- 

file,  where  there  is  an  endowment  for  a  school 
imited  to  scholars  of  a  certain  description,  and 
there  are  not  now  any  scholars  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Bnt  that  neoessity  cannot  exist  so  fre- 
quently or  with  so  mnen  force  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England.  As  an  undefined  judicial 
power,  it  Is  open  to  abuse,  and  is,  if  not  deided 
or  disclaimed,  exercised  with  great  forbearance 
in  the  United  States.— Trnstees  are  held,  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  to  a  somewhat 
■triot  accoontabilify.  A  trustee  is  t>ound  not 
only  to  guard  against  loss  or  damage  to  the 
trust  property,  but  to  see  that  it  is  made  reason- 
ably productive.  If  he  suffers  it  to  lie  idle, 
when  safe  investments  can  be  made,  he  will  be 
charged  with  interest,  and  in  some  cases,  as  when 
he  is  guilty  of  gross  delinquency,  or  if  he  min- 
gles Uie  property  with  his  own  for  his  own 
benefit  in  trade  or  otherwise,  he  will  be  charged 
with  compoond  interest.  He  will  however  be 
allowed  a  rea8<»iaUe  time  without  interest  for 
making  his  inveBtments,  because  he  ia  bound 
to  exercise  due  care  in  makin^f  than;  and  if  he 
exercises  this  oare,  and  espeoially  if  he  foHows 
the  directions  of  a  court  or  of  statntes  applica- 
ble to  the  case,  he  will  not  be  liable  for  what- 
ever loss  may  occur.  He  may  not  himself  buy 
property  which  he  sells  as  trustee,  nor  sell  his 
own  property  and  buy  it  as  trustee ;  and  this 
rale  is  applied  not  only  to  all  trustees,  but  to 
agents  generally. — An  important  difference  be- 
tween private  and  public  tmstees  should  he 
mentioned.  Private  tmstees  are  responsible  on 
the  contracts  they  make  as  trustees,  unless  they 
guard  against  this  by  express  reservation ;  and 
merely  calling  thenudTes  trustees,  or  even 
saying  they  act  as  trustees,  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  sufficient  Thus  an  exeontor,  signing 
a  common  promissory  note  as  ezeoutor,  u  stiu 
liable  on  it  person^Iy,  although  the  estate  be 
insolvent.  Bat  pnblio  trustees,  or  persons  act- 
iw  in  a  known  official  ciq>a<dtT,  are  not  person- 
ally lisUe  on  the  oontraots  they  mate  for  the 
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state  or  govemment,  unless  they  make  them- 
selves so  expressly,  or  by  a  reasonable  implic&> 
tion,  or  have  in  their  hands  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  contracts.  It  is,  of  coarse,  always 
in  the  power  of  one  who  deals  with  a  pubUo 
trastee  or  agent  to  ask  of  him  his  own  personal 
liability ;  and  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  that 
tmstee  to  give  it  or  withhold  it. 

TRUXILLO,  or  Thujiixo  (ano.  Twrrit  Ju- 
lia), a  city  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  proviooe 
of  Oaceres,  situated  on  the  Tozo,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tagns,  180  m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop. 
6,026.  It  oonnsts  of  three  parts,  the  citaddlf 
old  town,  and  city,  which  stand  respeotivehr 
on  the  summit,  slope,  and  at  the  foot  <^  a  hill. 
The  whole  place  has  the  appearance  of  decay, 
and  the  upper  and  more  ancient  part  is  now 
used  as  a  burying  ground,  the  inhabitants  having 
abandoned  it.  The  fortress  dates  from  Roman 
times.  In  the  lower  town  there  is  an  extensive 
square,  which  contains  among  other  lar^  man- 
sions one  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pizarro, 
the  front  being  ornamented  with  numerous  bass- 
reUefe  representing  the  conquest  of  Pern.  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro  was  a  native  of  this  place,  as  were 
also  many  of  the  adventurers  who  asusted  in 
the  oonqneet  of  Pern.  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  in  the  town  and  neighborhood. 

TRUXILLO,  or  TsujXLLa  a  town  of  Peru, 
capital  of  the  department  ox  lihertad,  dtuated 
11  xa.  from  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  Ohimu,  lat. 
8*  7'  8.,  long.  79°  9*  W. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It 
is  built  upon  the  side  of  a  moonttun,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall  flanked  with  bastiona. 
There  are  some  good  brick  houses,  which  are 
generally  low.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  cathedral  and  several  large  churches. 
There  is  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre. 
Bice  and  spioe  are  eroorted  from  Huanohaoo, 
which  is  the  port  of  Truxillo,  and  lies  about  8 
m.  N.  W.  from  it  TraxiUo  was  founded  by 
Pizarro,  who  named  it  alter  his  native  town  in 
Spain.  -  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  many 
ancient  Peruvian  remains. 

TRUXTUN",  Thomas,  an  American  naval  of- 
ficer, bom  on  Long  island,  Feb.  16, 1766, 
in  HuUdelphia,  May  6, 1822.  BurW  the  rev- 
olution he  served  in  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque  as  lieutenant  and  captain,  was  several 
times  engaged,  and  made  a  number  of  valuable 
captures.  In  1796  he  received  a  conunisnon 
as  Of^itain  in  the  navy.  His  first  service  was 
in  the  frigate  Oonstellation,  of  88  guns.  On 
Feb.  9,  1799,  when  off  the  island  of  Nevis,  he 
fell  in  with,  and  captured  after  a  close  action 
of  about  one  hour,  the  French  frigate  L'ln- 
Borgente,  Oapt,  Baireault  The  armament  of 
L'Insurgente  conusted  of  40  guns  with  a  com- 
plement of  409  men.  ShewasmudLoutup,and 
lost  29  men  killed  and  40  wounded.  TheOcu- 
atellation  sustained  bat  Uttie  iz^nry,  and  had  8 
men  wounded.  On  Feb.  1, 1600,  the  Oonstel- 
lation, still  oommanded  by  Truxtun,  fell  in  off 
Guadelonpe  with  the  French  frigate  La  Yen- 
geuioeof64gmis,Cs^tPitot  A  long  and  severe 
enoounter  took  plac^  in  which  both  ships  were 
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much  crippled.  La  Yengeanoe  eeoaped,  and  got 
into  Carafoa  dismasted  and  ia  a  sinking  con- 
dition, witli  a  loss  of  60  killed  and  110  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  Oonatellation  ■was  14  killed  and 
36  vonnded.  Her  mainmast  went  hj  the  board 
at  the  close  of  the  action^  which  preveated  her 
from  pureniag  her  antagonist.  For  this  ao* 
tion  congress  awarded  Tnutnn  a  gold  medal. 
In  1801  he  was  transferred  to  the  Preaident,  44, 
in  which  ship  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  as 
o(»ninodore  on  the  Goadeloape  station.  At  one 
he  had  a  squadron  of  10  sail  under  his 
command.  He  resigned  hia  commission  in  1603, 
and  afterward  filled  important  ciTil  ofiBoes. 

T80HIRNHAUSEN,  Ehbbnfmkd  Waltto 
TON,  connt,  a  German  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher, bom  on  his  father's  estate  of  Eis- 
Ibigswalde  in  Upper  Lasatia,  April  10,  1661, 
died  there,  Oct.  10, 1708.  At  17  he  entered  the 
muTerfflt^  of  Lejden,  and  in  1673  volnnteered 
in  the  Dntch  army  in  the  war  against  France. 
In  1673  he  began  a  journey,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
On  retoming  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  optiool  instmmenta,  and  establish- 
ed glass  fitotories  and  a  mill  f6r  the  polishing 
of  bnming  glaasea,  one  of  which,  weighing  160 
ponnds  and  88  inches  in  diameter,  u  now  In 
the  cabinet  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris. 
He  also  constructed  a  bnming  mirror  of  highly 
polished  copper  6  English  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  focal  distance  of  which  was  8.7  feetf;  it  is 
now  in  Dresden,  Several  commnnioations  by 
him  upon  subjects  of  this  character  are  to  be 
loond  m  the  AetaSrvditorum.  Tsohimhausen 
also  discovered  a  method  of  making  porcelain, 
from  which  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in 
Saxony  took  its  rise.  In  philosophy,  he  wrote 
Medioina  Mentit  (Amsterdam,  1687),  a  kind 
of  companion  work  to  Medicina  Corporis  pub- 
lished by  him  tiie  year  previous.  In  math- 
ematics, he  Investigated  the  properties  of  the 
earved  line  which  goes  under  his  name. 

TSOHUDI.  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
the  canton  of  Glanis,  Switzerland.  The  anoeB- 
tor<  of  the  house  was  Johann,  who  was  en- 
nobled by  the  emperor  Lonis  IIL.  in  906 ;  and 
from  that  time  many  of  his  descendants  have 
been  distingubhed  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades, 
in  the  wars  against  Austria,  and  In  the  French 
service.  The  most  celebrated  members  of  the 
family  are  the  following:  I.  jEgidicb  (GiixKB),  a 
Swiss  historian,  bom  in  the  canton  of  Olanu  in 
1606,  died  Feb.  28, 1573.  One  of  his  first  instrac- 
tors  was  the  reformer  Zwingli ;  afterward  he 
studied  at  Basel,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  In  1638 
he  was  made  ambassador  from  the  canton  of 
Glanis  to  the  assembly  of  the  state  which  met 
atEinriedeln  to  deliberate  in  re^rd  to  matters . 
connected  witii  the  reformation;  in  1639  be- 
came governor  of  Sargans ;  and  in  1683  was 
chosen  by  the  abbot  of  St  Gall  as  the  manager 
of  several  estates  belonging  to  the  abbey.  In 
1688  he  was  made  governor  of  Baden,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  pcuiition  in  1649  after  having 
been  fbr 6 years m the Frmoh service.  Inl666 


he  was  stadtholder  and  in  1667  laadamnian  in 

Glams.  In  1669  he  was  sent  by  the  confedera- 
tion to  Augabui^  to  demand  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  the  confirmation  of  th^  rights 
and  privileges.  Subsequently,  when  the  smfe 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  grew 
fiercer  in  the  canton  of  Glanis,  he  strongly 
supported  the  side  of  the  former,  and  in  con- 
sequence drew  npon  himself  to  auoh  an  eitest 
the  aversion  of  his  countrymen,  that  after  1563 
he  resided  partly  in  Eappenschwyl  and  partly 
in  the  convent  of  Einsiedeln ;  bnt  in  1664  he  re- 
'  tumed  to  Glams,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  engaged  in  literary  studies  and 
political  duties.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  prolific  writers  of  hia  time,  though 
only  a  few  of  his  works  have  been  publish^ 
Beside  a  number  of  treatises  known  only  by 
their  titles,  there  are  166  of  his  works  spedfied 
as  existing  either  in  print  or  in  manuscript, 
the  most  celebrated  being  his  chronicle  of 
Swiss  history  to  the  year  1670,  but  which  has 
been  prmted  only  as  far  as  1470  (2  vols.,  Ba- 
sel, 1784).  This  work  waa  written  in  German, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  Swiss  historian  Jo- 
hannes tAu  Mtdler  aa  an  ori|^al  anthorit^. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Fnchs,  Aepi 
Ttchudit  Ldten  vnd  Sehriften  (3  vols.,  St  Gall, 
1606).  U.  JoBAinr  Jakob,  a  Swiss  traveller, 
naturalist,  and  etiinologist,  bora  in  Glaraa, 
July  26, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  university  of  Ztlrich,  and  coa- 
tinned  his  studies  in  natural  history  in  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  and  afterward  in  Leyden,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  System  der  Batrachier  (1688),  and 
in  Paris.  From  this  last  named  city  he  set 
out,  in  Feb.  1888,  on  a  voyage  arouiid  the 
world ;  but  as  the  vessel  was  sold  to  the  Pem- 
vian  government  on  reaching  that  country,  his 
inveet^tions  were  limited  to  the  study  of  the 
natnru  history  and  ethnologr  of  Peru.  In  1848 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and,  b^g  ^irevented 
from  taking  part  in  the  arctic  expedition  under 
c(»nmand  of  Ouit.  Franklin,  settled  on  his  cs- 
tate  of  Jaoobihof  near  Wiener-Nenstadt  in  Low- 
er Austria.  He  has  published  Peru :  £a$t$ki»' 
un  am  den  Jahren  ie36-'43  (3  vols.,  St  Gall, 
1846;  translated  into  English  in  1847  by  T. 
Boss) ;  Vnterauehungen  Cber  die  Favna  Peru- 
ana (St.  Gall,  1844r-'7);  and  Die  Xttsekua- 
iprache  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1868),  which  cont^ns 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Peruvian  lan- 
guage. He  has  also  edited,  in  conjunction  witii 
Don  Mariano  Eduardo  de  Rivera,  the  Antique- 
dadet  Pervanas  (Vienna,  1851;  translated  by 
the  Bev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  6vo.,  New  York,  1864). 
III.  FmEDBioH,  bcHm  in  1820,  is  tiie  author  of 
a  celebrated  work  entitied  Jku  3%i»UUn  der 
A^ienwelt  (Leipsic,  1862;  8d  ed.,  1864).— The 
history  of  the  fiunilr  has  been  written  by 
Blumer  under  the  title  of  Iku  Oeeehleeht  dir 
TBckudi  (St.  Gall,  1868). 

TSETSE,  the  native  name  of  a  proboscidian 
dipterona  insect  of  the  genus  glonina  (Wiede- 
mann), peculiar  to  Afi^ca,  and  especially  to  tba 
tropical  portions.    This  genus  comes  near 
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itomoxya  (Fahr.),  and  resemHea  in  appearance 
and  habito  the  gadflj  called  in  Scotland  oleg 
(fiamatopoUi  phmalU,'il&\^.').  The  best  known 
^>eeies,  Q.  morntan$  (Weatw.),  is  5  lines  limg 
and  8|  in  expanse  of  win^  a  little  larger  than 
tiie  house  fiy;  the  head  is  dirty  bafl^  and  the 
eyes  large ;  thorax  chestnat  red,  with  4  longi- 
tudinal black  bars ;  abdomen  dirty  hnff,  with 
black  bristles  above,  the  first  segment  with  a 
round  black  spot  at  each  side,  and  the  4  fol- 
lowing with  a  broad  dark  brown  band  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle ;  the  wings  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  body.  The  blood-sucking 
apparatus  consists  of  a  long  homy  proboscis, 
contaioing  a  compound  bristle  or  2  needle-like 
piercers,  commnnicatiag  with  a  poison  bulb  at 
the  base,  and  supported  on  each  side  by  2 
feathery  palpi.  It  is  very  active  and  diflBcult 
to  catch,  except  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
ereuing,  when  it  is  dog^sh ;  it  baa  a  load  and 

Eeonliar  bnz^  which  does  not  terrify  cattle 
ke  that  of  the  gadflies.  This  seonrge  of  the 
African  wildeniess  has  no  sting  in  the  tail,  and 
deponts  no  eggs  on  or  under  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals, but  introduces  its  poison  into  the  blood 
by  the  proboscis  during  the  act  of  sucking. 
The  puncture  of  the  tsetse  is  almost  certain 
death  to  the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  and  dog,  but  is 
harmless  to  mau,  the  mule,  ass,  goat,  pig,  wild 
animals,  and  even  calves  while  sucking;  in 
man  it  causes  a  slight  itching,  like  that  after 
the  bite  of  the  mosq,uito  or  flea.  It  produces 
no  immsdiate  effect  m  the  ox  or  horse,  but  in 
a  few  days  there  appears  an  exudation  for  half 
an  inch  around  the  punctures,  the  eyes  and 
nose  begin  to  run,  the  skin  quivers  as  if  from 
cold,  and  swellings  occur  m^r  the  jaw ;  the 
animal  may  contanae  to  graze,  but  by  degrees 
grows  thin  and  weak;  this  state  may  continue 
for  months,  until  paring  comes  on,  and  death 
ensues  from  exhanstion.  The  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  animal  bitten,  the  more  speedy 
often  will  the  death  be,  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms of  staggering  and  blindness,  as  if  the  poi- 
son affected  the  brain ;  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  spite 
of  every  care  and  medical  treatment,  goes  on 
to  certain  death.  They  occasionally  attack  a 
horse  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  alighting  on  him 
by  bnndreds,  sometimes  causing  death  in  a 
week.  After  death  the  subentaneoas  areolar 
tissne  is  found  ii^ected  with  fUr,  and  the  &t  is 
oily  wii  greemsh  yellow ;  the  heart  and  muscles 
are  very  soft  and  flabby,  the  gall  bladder  dis- 
tended with  bile,  the  blood  much  reduced  in 
qaantity,  with  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs  and 
liver.  No  remedy  is  known  against  the  effects 
of  their  bite ;  the  natives  pretend  to  have  roots 
irhioh,  pounded  and  sprinkled  on  the  hwr,  pre- 
vent the  bite,  but  their  inability  to  keep  cattle 
proves  their  inefficacy ;  the  droppings  of  ani- 
mals mised  with  human  milk  and  drngs,  and 
smeared  on  the  hide,  oiten  prove  a  temporary 
safeguard;  an  animal  slightly  bitten  and  es- 
caping death  will  till  a  victim  to  the  next  se- 
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Tere  bite.  With  the  destruction  of  ilie  game, 
this  iusect,  deprived  of  its  food,  may  become 
•xtinot;  and  nntil  it  does,  whole  districts  are 
rendered  nnable  to  keep  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
or  dogs.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  bush  or 
among  reeds,  and  rarely  in  the  open  country; 
it  is  confined  to  limited  regions,  whicJi  it  never 
leaves,  so  that  cattle  may  graze  in  qniet  on  one 
aide  of  a  river  while  the  opposite  bank  swarms 
with  tsetse.  If  obliged  to  pass  throogh  a  coun- 
try infested  by  them,  the  natives  select  a  moon- 
light winter  night,  when  they  are  torpid  from 
cold.  The  flesh  of  animals  bitten  by  uie  tsetse 
is  not  nnwhol^me,  if  they  are  killed  before 
emaciation  and  weakness  supervene.  Acoord- 
ing  to  Westwood  ('*  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolcwi- 
eaJ  Society  of  London,"  No.  317,  Dec.  1850X 
the  tsetae  is  the  same  as  the  simb  of  Bruce  (a 
modem  Arabio  word),  and  the  eeiui  in  He- 
brew; the  marquis  of  Bpineto  ("London  and 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,"  1884,  voL 
iv.  p.  170)  identifies  the  simb  widi  the  mwofwia 
or  dog-fly  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  Ual  Ualya 
helb  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  with  the  q/'an 
onhor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  the  arob 
of  Exod.  viii.,  the  fly  which  caused  the  4th  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  aetrut  of 
Aristotle  (but  not  of  the  modems).  In  the  pa- 
per above  cited  Westwood  describes  two  other 
new  species,  the  0.  taehinaidet,  smaller,  and 
the  €L  tabaniformis,  lai^er  than  the  common 
species,  both  from  western  tropical  Africa. 
Gordon  Gumming  alludes  to,  and  0.  J.  An- 
dersson  and  Dr.  Livingstone  give  an  extended 
account  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect. 
T8IJ8-8IMA,  an  island  of  the  Japanese  em- 

Sire,  lying  in  the  strait  of  Oorea,  8.  W.  (tf 
Tiphon,  in  lat.  84''  N.,  long.  138"  E.  It  is  85 
m.  long  and  10  or  13  broad,  and  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  the  Idaud  of  Fatehi^ 
lying  S.  W.  of  it.  A  chain  of  high  and  rugged 
hills,  with  deep  bat  fertile  valleys,  extends 
through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 
It  is  now  an  important  naval  depot  oi  the  Kua- 
sians,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  Jane,  1861, 
afler  a  bombardment  in  which  a  considerable 
loss  was  suffered  on  both  sides. 

TUAM,  a  town  of  Oonnaught,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Galway,  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Harrow,  19  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Galway ;  pop.  in 
1851,  7,819.  It  contams  both  Protestant  and 
Boman  Catholic  cathedrals,  the  Roman  Oatho* 
lie  college  of  St.  Jarlatfa,  severalpnblic  schools, 
a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery.  Ilie  workhouse 
and  other  publie  institutions  in  1851  contained 
3,881  inmates.  The  manufiwtures  are  trifling, 
but  there  is  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  gndn. 
Team  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  a 
cathedral  founded  by  St.  Jarlath  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Oatholic  arch- 
bishop, and  was  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  es- 
tablished church  from  the  13th  o«Ltury  to  1889, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric,  with  Eil- 
lala  and  Achonry,  suffragan  to  Armagh. 

TUABIKS,  or  Todabbohs,  a  people  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Berber  or  Amazii^h  race,  oooapy> 
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ing  that  portion  of  fh»  great  desert  of  Sahara 
lying  beUrMn  Morocco  and  Soodan,  and  ex- 
tending westward  from  Fezzan  to  the  Athintio. 
Thej  assert  that  they  came  originallj  fr<Hn  Oa- 
naan,  and  may  be  the  desoendimta  of  some  of 
the  tribes  driven  ont  by  the  Israelites.  They 
are  Oancasian  in  their  features,  and,  thongh  of 
dark  complexion,  hare  straight  hair,  and  bear 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  negro  races. 
They  are  tall  and  handsome,  hold,  warlike,  and 
predatory,  and  live  chiefly  on  booty  and  tribnte 
exacted  from  their  neighbors.  They  are  very 
zealous  Mohammedans,  and  are  governed  by 
independent  chiefs.  (See  Azkak  Tuimx.)  The 
TibbooB,  who  occupy  that  portion  of  the  desert 
lying  between  Fezzan  fmd  Egypt,  are  oonridered 
a  brandi  of  the  same  fiudly  with  the  Tnariks. 
Baron  Anoapitaine  (youiMUi  annaUt  da  wy- 
ofTM,  Beo.  1661)  estimates  the  total  number  ot 
the  Tnariks  at  192.000. 

TUBEROLE.   Bee  CoNsmipnoTr. 

TUBEEOULAR  MENINGITIS.    See  Ht- 

IHKOOEPHALUS. 

TUBEROSE,  a  fragrant  flower  of  the  lilia- 
oeons  order,  called  by  botanists  polyantha  tuhe- 
rota,  blossoming  in  the  antumn.  Its  native 
country  is  unknown;  it  was  first  noticed  in 
Europe  by  Glusius,  a  Dutch  writer  of  the  16th 
century,  who  received  it  as  an  Indian  plant 
The  old  gardeners  designated  it  as  the  Indian 
hyacinth  and  the  plante  tuberetae.  It  is  an 
endogenous  perennial,  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  ta- 
beroua  roc^  from  the  crown  of  which  issues  a 
aUtader  stem  about  8  feet  high,  bearing  nijmer- 
oos  long,  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  and  at  the 
summit  a  spike  of  conapicnoos  white  flowers, 
the  ooroUa  being  monopetalona  and  fhnnel- 
shaped,  the  tube  incurved,  the  rim  outspread 
and  divided  into  6  segments,  the  seed  ressd  an 
obtuse,  roundish,  8-comered,  8-celled  capsule, 
filled  wiUi  half-round  seeds  arranged  in  a 
double  row.  There  are  several  varieties;  the 
one  with  donble  flowers  is  the  most  esteemed. 
The  elender  tuberose  (P.  graeilu),  a  native  of 
Brazil,  was  brought  into  notice  in  1832;  its 
flowers  are  of  a  pfue  yellow,  but  it  is  otherwise 
like  the  common  kind. — The  tuberose  ia  usu- 
ally imported  into  the  United  States  with  flower 
bnlbs  from  Holland,  and  the  largest  and  firm- 
est roots,  deprived  of  their  offleta,  are  selected 
for  Uo<miing.  They  should  be  potted  early  in 
the  wring  In  li^t  sandy  soil,  and  brought  for- 
ward in  frames,  planting  them  out  in  the  fiow- 
vr  border  in  May  or  June.  When  the  fiowers 
■re  ready  to  expand,  they  are  carefully  lifted 
with  balls  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  and 
repotted.  If  early  shifted  into  large  pots,  these 
may  be  sank  in  some  warm  border,  the  stems 
being  tied  to  stakes,  and  the  pots  bung  lifted 
on  t^B  approach  of  cold  weather. 

TUBINGEN,  a  walled  town  of  Wftrtemberg, 
circle  of  Schwarzwald,  situated  on  the  left  baiJc 
of  the  Neckar  at  its  junction  with  the  Ammer, 
18  m.  S.  by  W.  firom  Stuttgart,  and  69  m.  £. 
from  Strasbourg;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  ia 
witei  for  its  nniversUy,  founded  in  1477,  which 


fail  a  Uhrary  of  S00,000  TidDmea,  and  is  attend- 
ed by  abont  6fi0  stndoits. 

TUOEER,  Abruah,  an  En^ish  metaphysi- 
dan,  bom  in  London,  8^  8, 1705,  died  in  1774. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  collie,  Oxford,  uid 
entered'the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  never  call- 
ed to  the  bar.  In  1727  he  purchased  Betch- 
worth  castle,  near  Dorking,  with  a  iaige  estate 
belonging  to  it,  and  there  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  agricnltnre.  In  1766  he  published 
a  pamphlet  agunst  strong  political  feeling,  en- 
titled "The  Country  Gmtleman's  Advice  to 
his  Son  on  the  subject  of  Party  Olubs."  Abont 
this  time  he  b^an  his  great  work,  *'  The  U^t 
of  Natnre  Pursued,  by  Edward  Selarch,"  4  vol- 
nmes  of  which  were  published  in  1765 ;  but  a 
part  of  it  had  alrea^  appeared  in  1763  under 
the  title  of  "Free  Wa:'  A  criticism  on  the 
voik  in  the  "Monthly  Berlew"  elidted  from 
him  a  reply  entiUed  "  Man  in  Qnest  of  Himed^ 
by  Cuthbert  Comment"  He  became  blind  in 
1771,  but  continaed  to  work  upon  his  "Li^ht 
of  Nature  Pursued"  until  the  close  of  his  life, 
the  remaining  volomes  of  which  were  edited 
by  his  daughter,  after  his  death.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  work  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay 
(7  vols.  8vo. ;  reprinted  in  1887  in  2  vols.  8vo.). 

TUCKER,  Heitbt  St.  Geobob,  an  American 
jurist  bom  in  Virginia  in  1779,  died  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Aug.  28,  1848.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  devoted  himself  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  became  president  of  ^e  court 
of  iqtpeals  and  professor  of  law  in  the  nniver^ 
^ty  of  Virginia.  From  1616  to  1819  he  served 
■s  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  congress. 
Among  his  legal  woiks,  which  gave  him  a  high 
reputiu^on,  are:  "Lectures  on  Oonstitati(^ 
Law ;"  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Vir- 
rinia"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Winchester,  1886);  and 
"  Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  Government" 

TUOEER,  JosuB,  a  British  divine  and  po- 
litical writer,  bom  in  lAUgharae,Caermarthett- 
shire,  in  1711,  died  in  Gloucester,  Not,  4, 
1799.  He  was  educated  at  St  John^s  college, 
Oxford,  took  orders,  and  in  1749  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  St  Stephen's,  Bristol.  In 
1758  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucester.  He 

Sablished  a  number  of  treatises  relaling  to  po- 
tical  economy,  the  earliest  of  which  was  en- 
titled "A  Brief  Essay  up<m  the  Advantages 
and  IHsadvantages  whldk  respectively  attoid 
France  and  Great  Britain  with  rmvd  to 
Trade"  (1748).  His  pamphlet  entitl^  "The 
Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  sake  of  Trade,  con- 
eddered  in  a  new  Light"  (1768),  was  translated 
into  French  by  Turgot.  His  most  remarkable 
publication  was  "  Eeflectaons  on  the  Fi-esent 
Matters  in  Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland"  (1786).  He  also  be^  a  work  on  the 
"  Elements  of  Commerce  and  Theory  of  Taxes," 
which  he  did  not  finish.  For  his  support  of 
the  bill  allowing  Jews  to  be  naturalized  be 
was  bumed  in  effigy  by  the  people  of  Bristol 
At  the  time  of  the  Ainerican  revolutionary  war 
he  strennoudy  resisted  the  daims  of  the  colo- 
nial, but  at  the  same  time  opposed  coerdon,  as 
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he  believed  that  the  possession  of  colonies  was 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a  ooontry.  Jn 
the  controversies  npon  this  war  he  came  into 
collision  with  Borke,  who  in  his  speech  on 
American  taxation,  in  April,  1774,  treated  him 
with  no  great  respect.  In  theology  he  wrote 
an  "Apology  for  the  present  Oharch  of  Eng- 
land," "  Letters  to  Dr.  Kippia,"  and  "  Religious 
Intolerance  no  part  of  the  General  Plan  either 
of  the  Hosuo  or  Christian  Dispensation."  He 
likewise  published  "Seventeen  Sermons  on 
some  of  the  most  important  Points  q£  Natnral 
and  Bevealed  Beli^on."  His  worJu  have 
never  been  colleoted. 

TUOEEB,  &r.  Osoboi,  an  American  poet 
and  jnrist,  bom  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  Jtine 
29, 1762,  died  in  Nelson  oo.,  Ya.,  in  Nov.  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  William  and 
Uanr,  and  stndied  law,  but  on  the  breaking  out 
of  we  revolntionary  war  took  np  arms,  and 

Elanned  and  aided  personally  in  a  dangerous 
at  sQCoessful  attempt  to  eapture  a  large  amount 
of  stores  in  a  fortification  at  Bermuda.  In 
1778  he  was  lAarried  to  Hrs.  Bandolph,  the 
mother  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  he  was  present  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  lientenaQt-oolonel.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  while  holding  this  position  was 
alao  law  professor  in  'William  and  Mary  college ; 
and  be  was  one  of  the  oommisnoners  to  the 
convention  wfaioh  in  1786  met  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  and  recommended  the  convention  by  which 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  formed.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  subsequently  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
anther  of  a  large  nnmber  of  minorpoems,  one 
of  which,  entided  *'  Days  of  my  Youtli,"  has 
retained  its  popularity;  and  he  pnbliahed  an 
essay  on  the  question  *'  How  far  the  Common 
Law  of  Enghmd  is  the  Common  Law  of  the 
United  States ;"  a  treatise  on  "  Slavery"  (1798) : 
a  letter  on  the  "Alien  and  SediMon  Laws" 
(1799);  and  an  annotated  edition  of  Black- 
atone^B  "  Ocnnmentaries."  His  poetical  works, 
which  have  never  been  colleoted,  would  fill  sev- 
eral volumes. — ^Bkvkklt,  an  American  lawyer 
and  novelist  son  ot  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ma- 
toax,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1784,  cUed  in  Winchester, 
Va.,Ang.  26,1851.  He  was  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  college,  studied  iaw,  and  in  1809  set- 
tled in  Charlotte  co.,  and  m  1615  in  Missouri, 
where  he  became  a  jnctee.  In  18S4  he  became 
professor  of  law  in  William  and  Mary  college, 
and  held  that  position  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  on  "Pleading,"  lectures  on  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  under  the 
title  of  "The  Science  of  Government,"  and 
novels  entitled  "  George  Balcombe"  and  "  Ger- 
trude;" bat  his  most  remarkable  production 
was  an  unfimshed  novel  called  "The Partisan 
Leader,"  first  printed  in  1887jmd  reprinted  in 
1801.  The  seene  is  laid  in  Virginia  in  1849, 
12  years  after  its  first  publication,  and  Kr.  Van 
Boren,  the  head  of  a  repnblio  in  name^  but  ata, 


monaroh;r  in  realify,  is  represented  in  his  thhtt 

firesidential  term.  At  the  time  of  its  repnb- 
ication  it  attracted  great  attention,  as  show- 
ing how  long  the  project  of  a  secession  of 
the  southern  states  had  been  entertained,  and 
for  the  accuracy  with  which  it  foretold  much 
that  had  since  happened.  Beverly  Tucker  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  "  Southern  Review," 
and  had  begun  shortly  before  his  death  a  life 
of  John  Randolph,  his  half  brother. 

TUOEERMAN,  Hbnbt  Theodo&b,  an  Amer- 
ican author,  bora  in  Boston,  April  20,  161S. 
He  received  his  education  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  and  in  1883,  when  about  to  enter  col- 
lege, was  induced  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
visit  Europe.  Having  passed  a  winter  in  Italy, 
he  returned  to  America  in  the  summer  of  ISSL 
and  8  years  later  revisited  Europe,  and  passed 
nearly  2  years  in  Sicily  and  Florence.  In  184S 
he  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  except  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  which  he  passes  ohieny  in  New- 
port, R.  I.  In  1660  be  received  from  Harvard 
university  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  In 
1885  appeared  his  first  publication,  "The  Ital- 
ian Sketch  Book,"  a  collection  of  descriptive 
and  historical  sketches,  essays,  and  tales ;  and 
rinoe  that  time  he  has  occupied  himself  exclu- 
sively with  literary  pursuits,  having  been  a  reg- 
ular and  frequent  contributor  to  the  "  NorUi 
American  Review,"  the  "Ohristian  Examiner," 
the  "Democratic  Review,"  " Graham's  Maga- 
nne,"  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger,*' 
"  Putnam's  Monthly  "  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
and 'other  periodicds,  in  the  pages  of  which 
the  essays,  aasthetio,  biographical,  and  critical, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  his  works,  were  ori^- 
nally  published.  His  next  work  in  the  order  of 
publication  was  "  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage"  (1889), 
m  which  the  author's  experience  is  described 
under  the  guise  of  fiction.  It  was  followed  by 
"Rambles  and  Reveries"  (1841);  "Thoughts 
on  the  Poets"  (1846),  devoted  chiefly  to  mas- 
ters of  the  English  school  (translated  into  Ger- 
man by  If  filler) ;  "Artist  Life,  or  Sketches  of 
American  Pamters"  (1847);  "Characteristics 
of  literature"  (1849),  of  which  a  2d  series  ap- 
peared ui  1851 ;  "  The  Optimist"  (1850),  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneons  essays;  a  "life  ot 
Commodore  Silas  Talbot"  (1851) ;  "  A  Month 
in  England"  (1858),  the  fruits  of  a  brief  visit 
to  Europe  in  1852;  "Memorial  of  Horatio 
Greenough"  (1868);  "Leaves  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Dreamer''  (1858);  "Biographical  Essays'* 
(1867).  In  1851  a  collection  of  his  poemgL 
embracing  an  elaborate  metrical  essay  entitled 
"  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  was  published  in  Bo«- 
ton.  Among  his  incidental  writings  may  he 
mentioned  a  comprehensive  "Sketch  of  Ameri- 
can literature,"  appended  to  Shaw's  "  Outlines 
of  Enriish  Xiteratnre." 

TUCKERHAN,  Jossra,  D.D.,  an  American 
dencyman,  bora  in  Boston,' Jan.  18, 1778,  died 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  April  20,  1840.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1798,  and 
in  1801  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
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sodety  in  Ohdsea,  near  BostOD,  where  he  re' 
mained  for  26  years.  He  became  greatly  in- 
terested in  improving  the  condition  of  sea- 
men, who  composed  a  large  portion  of  bis  pa- 
rishioners, and  in  1812  was  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  charitable  society 
for  tbeir  benefit  in  tbe  United  States;  and  he 
wrote  and  published  several  tncta  for  aeamen 
in  oonneetion  with  this  sodety,  which  even- 
paaXlj  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Beamen's  friend  society  and  other  institnUons 
for  aulors.  In  1826  he  resigned  his  pastorate 
and  o<Humenced  laboring  as  a  missionary  among 
ih6  poor  in  Boston,  at  first  at  bis  own  expense ; 
and  at  the  end  of  18  months  he  hod  brought  250 
fomilies  under  his  snpervlsion  and  instrDCtion, 
providing  for  most  of  them  food,  raiment,  and 
oconpation,  as  well  as  religious  instmction. 
Others  were  stimulated  by  his  efforts  to  under- 
tiUte  the  same  work.  In  1630  he  wrote  an  es- 
say "  On  the  Wages  paid  to  Females,"  which 
received  a  prize  offered  in  Philadelphia.  His 
labors  and  artidee  hi  the  relinoas  periodicala 
led  to  the  ommzation  of  f£e  "Benevolent 
Fr^emity  oi  Chnrches"  for  the  support  of  a 
etty  mission,  called  the  "  Ministry  at  Lai^" 
and  Dr.  Tnckerman  became  one  of  its  minis- 
ters; in  1881  his  reports  to  it  were  published 
in  a  ISmo.  volume  (2d  ed.,  1683).  While  on 
a  visit  to  Europe  in  consequence  of  his  im- 
paired health,  be  promoted  the  organbmtion 
of  similar  institutions  for  the  poor  in  several 
cities  of  Oreat  Britain.  On  his  return  he  re- 
snmed  his  labors,  and  published  "Principles 
and  Results  of  the  Ministry  at  Large but  his 
health  ^ain  fiuling,  he  sailed  for  Cuba,  where 
he  died.  Hia  remains  were  interred  at  Mount 
Auburn,  where  a  fine  monument  has  been  erect- 
ed to  his  memory. 

TUOUMAN,  a  province  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  bounded  N.  bv  Salta,  £.  by  Gran 
Ohaoo,  and  8.  and  W.  by  ouitiago  and  Oata- 
marca;  area,  87,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 
Li  the  W.  the  surface  is  traversed  by  several 
oibeta  fi-om  the  Andes,  but  in  cither  direotiona 
there  are  extensive  plains.  The  most  important 
livers  are  the  Salado,  Tala,  and  Medinas.  There 
are  several  shallow  saline  lakes,  and  in  many 
pJaoes  extensive  tracts  covered  with  fossil  salt. 
The  water  of  nearly  all  the  streams  is  brackish. 
The  climate  of  tbe  plains  is  hot.  The  soil  af- 
fords good  crops  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  excel- 
lent pastorage.  Tbe  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
cattle  and  timber,  tbe  latter  of  which  is  sent 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  also  to  PotosL  O^pital, 
Tucuman,  or  San  Miguel  de  Tuouman. 

TUDOR.  See  Hmntr  YII. 

TUDOB,  WuxuH,  an  American  author, 
bom  hi  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1779,  died  in  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, March  9,  1880.  He  was  educated  at 
Phillips  academy,  Andover,  and  at  Harvard  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1796,  and  en- 
tered the  counting  room  of  John  Oo^ao,  in 
whose  employ  he  visited  Paris.  He  afterward 
made  a  tour  to  Itabr  and  the  continent,  and  on 
his  return  engaged  In  founding  the  "  Anthol- 


ogy Ohib,"  and  c<mtribnted  various  artaeles  to 
its  journal,  the  "Monthly  Anthology.^'  In 
1816  the  first  number  of  the  "North  American 
Review"  appeared  under  his  editorship,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  first  4  volumes  were  writ- 
ten by  him.  In  1619  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  "Letters  on  tbe  Eastern  States;"  in 
ISai  a  volume  of  "  MiseeUanies  and  in  1821 
a  "  life  of  James  OtSs."  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  consnl  at  Lima,  and  in  1828  was 
made  chai^  dWaures  at  Rio  Januro,  where 
he  wrote  a  work  published  anonymously  under 
the  title  "  Gebel  Ten-"  (Boston,  1829).  He  was 
one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  Boston  Atbensaum, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  tbe  countir  is  indebted  for 
the  first  suggestion  of  Bunker  Hill  monument. 

TDESDAT,  the  third  day  of  the  week.  In 
the  Roman  calendar  it  was  called  diet  3fartit. 
from  Mars,  and  its  present  name  is  doived 
from  Tiw,  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  god  of  war. 

TUFA.   See  Oaloabsoub  Spbinqs. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE.   See  MEDroao. 

TUL  SeePosBiBD. 

TUILERIES  (Fr.  tutU^  a  tile),  a  royal  palace 
with  ffirtensive  gardens  in  Paris,  lylngbetweoi 
the  Sdne  and  the  me  mroli,  and  £.  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  so  namm  because  it  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  forma  manufiictory  of  tiles. 
Thepreaent  building  was  commenced  in  1564 
by  Catharine  de'  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  IL,  ae- 
cor^i^  to  the  plans  of  Philibert  Delorme  and 
Jean  Bullant,  who  built  the  central  pavilion, 
called  the  paniUon  de  Vhorloge,  the  two  ad- 
joining win^  and  the  pavilions  by  which 
they  are  terminated.  Henry  IV.  added  a  range 
of  buildings  ornamented  with  large  composite 
pilasters  and  a  lofty  pavilion  at  each  end  of  the 
original  structure,  the  whole  presenting  a  focade 
886  yards  in  length  by  S6  in  depth,  running  at 
right  an^es  with  the  river,  ana  in  a  direction 
nearly  N.  and  S.  The  same  monardi  also 
commenced  the  gallery  fronting  the  Seine 
which  connects  the  S.  extremity  <^  the  build- 
ing with  the  Louvre,  and  which  was  finished 
by  Louis  XIH.  and  Louis  XIY.  The  latter 
harmonized  the  architecture  of  the  whole 
building,  replacing  the  ^herical  dome  of  tiie 
pavilion  de  VhorUge  by  a  quadrangular  one; 
and  in  1608  Napoleon  I.  commenced  a  northern 
gallery  along  the  rue  Rivoli,  parallel  to  that 
already  constructed.  This  was  completed  by 
Napoleon  UI.,  and  the  Toileries  and  the  Louvre 
now  form  one  great  connected  pile,  ecclodng 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  which  is  separated 
from  the  court  of  the  original  palace  of  tbe 
Toileries  by  an  iron  railing.  The  front  of  the 
building,  in  spite  of  glaring  architectural  in- 
congruities, is  exceedingly  imposing,  and  the 
interior  unsurpassed  in  ma^ificence  by  any 
royal  residence  in  Europe.  The  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  lying  west  of  the  palace  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  embrace  a 
quadrangular  area  of  nearly  60  acres,  and  are 
among  the  most  attractive  public  resorts  in 
Paris. — ^After  the  completion  of  tiie  palace  of 
Versailles  no  French  king  lived  in  the  Tnileiies 
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until  lY69,  when  Louis  XVI.  fiHind  himself 
eompelled  to  remoTO  thither  from  Versailles. 
On  Aug.  10, 1702^  the  Faridan  popiUaoe  itorm- 
ed  the  biulding  mi  massacred  Uie  Swiss  body 
nard  of  the  king.  It  subsequently  beoame 
ue  reridenoe  of  Itapoleon  during  the  oonsolate 
and  tiie  eminre,  and  of  the  Boarbons  after  the 
restoration.  Ihiring  the  revolntioQ  of  Jnly, 
1880,  it  was  ag^  tAen  by  the  people ;  uid  at 
tiie  expulsion  of  Lonis  PhiUppe  m  Feb.  1848,  it 
was  for  the  third  time  ransacked.  It  is  now 
the  imperial  reddenoe  of  Kapoleon  m.,  who 
is  (1 862)  rebuilding  the  panllon  de  Flan  on  the 
front  corner  next  the  river. 

TDT800,  Thotsoo,  or  Tain  (Anglo-Saxon, 
Tiw),  the  god  whom  the  ancient  Grermans  re- 
Tered  as  the  eortfa-bom  founder  of  their  nation. 
He  was  represented  as  a  gray-bearded  man, 
with  unooTered  head  clad  in  the  skin  of  an 
animalf  holing  a  soeptre  in  Ikis  right  hand,  and 
itretdiiug  out  the  left.  His  son  Hannns  (man), 
by  Hertha  (earth),  was  the  first  of  the  Tentones 
(TeuUekey  Ihutaehe^  Germans),  and  the  father 
of  the  progenitors  oi  their  three  principal  tribes. 
Both  Tuiseo  and  his  son  gave  laws  to  their  na- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the 
early  Germans  held  judicial  meetings,  TneBd^% 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  former. 

TOLA.   See  Toola. 

TULABE,  a  S.  K  CO.  of  Oalifomla,  bounded 
S.  W.  by  the  Ooast  range,  aud  N.  £.  by  New 
Hexico,  and  drained  by  Owen's  and  Eem 
riverfl  and  other  streams ;  area  over  12,000  sq. 
xn. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,688.  The  Sierra  Kerada 
mountains  traverse  the  central  part  of  the 
county.  The  agricaltaral  prodacaons  are  of 
■mall  amomit.  Gold  is  abtmdant,  and  in  1858 
there  were  9  quarts  miilB;  placer  niining  is  also 
pnrsued.  Tuie  lake,  over  80  m.  long  and  about 
SO  m.  wide,  is  in  this  county.   O^ital,  Visalia. 

TULIP  (Persian,  tAoufyian,  turban),  the 
name  of  a  superb  garden  flower  of  the  natural 
order  of  the  Uliaeea,  known  for  its  great  nam- 
ber  of  sorts,  sU  derived  from  a  single  species, 
the  tuUpa  Gfetneriana,  a  native  of  Uie  Levant. 
The  tulip  has  a  bnlbous  root,  from  the  apex  of 
which  issue  a  few  broad,  glaucous,  herbaceous 
leaves,  surrounding  at  basea  simple  stem  (scapeX 
which  usually  supports  a  single  flower  com- 
posed of  a  perianth  of  6  colored  petals,  within 
which  is  a  row  of  6  subulate  stamens^  which 
are  not  so  long  as  the  petals,  surroundmg  a  8- 
angled,  8-oellea  ovary,  whose  stigma  i;  sessile, 
8-lobed,  triangular,  perdstent;  the  fruit  is  a 
oapaule  fllled  with  many  smooth  flattened  seeds. 
The  garden  tulip  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
TaXed  for  a  long  penod  among  the  Turks ;  it 
was  introduced  into  western  Europe  in  1S64, 
and  flrst  described  by  Oonrad  Gesner  shortly 
afterward.  Its  ripe  seeds  were  regularly  im- 
ported into  Holland  from  Ooustantmople,  and 
that  country  soon  became  distinguished  for  its 
trade  in  bulbs.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  aasiduous- 
ly  nurtured,  and  superb  sorts  have  ori^nated 
uiere  among  gardeners  and  amateur  florists 
from  oontinned  oolture  and  from  the  sowing 


of  its  seeds,  a  process  which  is  long  and  te- 
dious, from  6  to  20  years  being  required  to  aa- 
oertaitt  the  posdble  qualities  of  the  seedling 
plants.  The  fineat  varieties  of  the  plant  amount 
to  several  hundred,  each  bearing  some  distino- 
tire  trivial  name;  the  specific  dlffiuvQces  be> 
tween  them  coiuiat  in  the  maimer  in  wMch  the 
colors  are  distributed  upon  the  petals.  Thus, 
such  tulips  as  have  certain  general  and  pre- 
dominant colors  are  divided  into  4  sections, 
each  of  which  comprises  very  many  sub-vari- 
eties. When  the  yellow  ground  of  the  flower 
is  marked  with  purple  or  scarlet  of  different 
shades,  it  is  called  buarre;  when  its  white 
ground  is  marked,  lined,  striped,  or  variegated 
wiUi  violet  or  purole  only,  of  various  shades, 
the  tulip  is  called  byblctmm;  each  as  are  varie- 
gated with  scarlet,  crimson,  cherry  color,  or 
rose  are  called  rose  tulips;  and  those  which 
have  a  white  or  yellow  grcmnd  without  any 
marks  are  termed  eelfi  or  plain-oolored.  When 
tiiose  colors  occur  in  a  broad  central  stripe  in 
any  of  the  flowers  of  the  8  flrst  kinds,  the  tulip 
is  said  to  be  flamed ;  and  when  they  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  petals  in  delicate  pencillings,  the 
tulip  is  feathered,  this  style  being  very  beauti- 
ful. The  sel&  have  but  a  single  color,  yet  by 
changing  the  character  of  the  soil  or  by  other 
processes  they  may  become  variegated,  and 
these  tulips  are  called  "  breeders,"  because  em- 

?]oyed  to  breed  or  propagate  the  choicest  kinds, 
he  development  of  these  variegated  colors  is 
termed  the  breaking  of  the  tulip,  and  it  is  not 
nnusual  that  several  years  are  requisite  to  pro- 
duce ike  denred  effect.  The  precise  ratimtUe 
ct  this  result  does  not  seem  to  be  well  aacer^ 
tinned,  but  it  is  peiliaps  only  the  continuona 
effort  of  nature  to  proauoe  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  striped  flowers,  the  self  color  being  only 
primitive  wd  transitional.  A  good  tulip  flow- 
er must  not  <mly  be  well  colored  and  pencilled, 
but  ita  form  must  be  perfect.  Thus  the  prop- 
erties of  a  good  tulip  consist  in  its  being  from 
one  third  to  one  half  of  a  hollow  globe,  the 
edge  smooth  and  even,  the  petals  Utick,  and 
the  marking  of  colors  unbroken  round  the  ex- 
posed edges  of  the  petals  when  expanded,  but 
this  edging  must  not  extend  more  than  half 
way  down  the  petal ;  all  the  6  petals  must  be 
precisely  alike,  uie  colors  well  defined,  the  base 
of  the  petals  free  from  the  slightest  stain,  and 
the  flown-  stem  strught  and  stifl;  from  18  to 
86  inches  faifdi.  The  garden  tulip  loves  a  rich 
loam,  and  when  its  best  effects  are  to  be  stud* 
ied,  tibe  diffcKut  sorts  are  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  this,  and  are  planted  in  long  narrow 
beds  so  that  they  can  be  readily  inspected  when 
in  feu  bloom,  or  can  be  protected  by  awnings 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  beds  should  be  in 
some  open,  aiiy  situation,  free  from  the  shade 
of  trees  or  of  houses,  and  all  sarplus  moisture 
should  be  carried  off  from  their  sur&ce.  The 
usual  width  of  a  bed  is  4  feet,  and  one  21  feet 
long  will  contain  280  bnlba  placed  6  indies 
from  the  edge  and  6  inches  apart  each  way.  It 
ia  usual  to  plant  dtqilicate  roots,  as  some  may 
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not  blosMnn ;  and  even  If  all  should  ^  so,  ttill 
the  effect  wm  be  better.  A  bed  of  100  rows 
and  700  btdbs  or  roots,  containing  400  Tarietiee 
Jndidooslr  selected  and  well  arranged,  will 
prodnce  a  verj  brilliant  display.   Such  beds  in 

Preparation  shoald  be  famished  with  20  inches 
epth  of  compost  soil,  consisting  of  two  parts 
of  fresh,  rich,  rather  sandy  loam,  and  one  part 
of  well  rotted  cow  dang.  The  time  for  setting 
the  bulbs  is  about  the  middle  of  September, 
when  tbey  are  to  be  planted  6  inches  below 
the  snrfaoe.  In  the  United  States  a  slight  cov- 
ering of  bonghs,  leaves,  or  sea  weed  will  be 
found  to  be  saffioient  protection  in  winter,  re- 
moving it  in  the  spring  when  Uie  plants  pndi 
thems^Tes  above  the  sarfiwe.  Baring  tiuix 
growth  all  weeds  are  to  be  careftally  pwed  up 
and  the  beds  kept  clean  and  tidy.  After  blocon- 
ing  and  on  the  &11  of  the  petals  the  seed  ves- 
sels should  be  broken  off  in  order  to  prevent 
Ae  bolb  from  becoming  weak  through  the  ef- 
fort to  ripen  the  seeds ;  and  when  the  foliage 
has  tnmed  brown  and  dry,  the  bulbs  are  to  be 
oarefttlly  lifted  out,  dried,  and  cleaned,  and  put 
away  for  replanting.  The  tulip  will  blooin  very 
well  for  several  years,  however,  without  any 
such  extra  care;  but  when  the  blossoming  is 
feeble,  indicating  a  too  crowded  state  of  the 
roots,  they  should  be  transplanted  at  the  proper 
season. — There  are  some  early  sorts  of  tunps 
much  prized  in  gardens,  known  in  the  flower 
catalogues  as  the  Van  Thol  and  sub-varieties 
of  Uie  sweet-scented  tulip  (T.tuaMolent,  Willd.). 
Thmd  are  aU  dwar^  tlie  stem  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate  in  outline,  the  scape  low,  beaiiiv 
an  erect  flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  a  nm 
scarlet  edged  with  yellow.  Their  humble  habit 
renders  them  fit  to  mingle  with  crocuaea  on 
the  edges  of  hyacinth  beds,  or  to  force  in  pote 
or  water  glasses  for  flowering  in  January  or 
Febmary.  The  doable  flowers  of  this  species, 
as  well  as  the  double-flowering  varieties  of  the 
common  garden  tulip,  are  in  less  esteem  than 
the  single  flowers,  though  curious  objects;  but 
even  oddly  formed  flowers  of  certain  single 
sorts  are  well  known,  such  as  those  called  par- 
rot from  their  particolored  tints  of  green,  yel- 
low, and  red,  and  their  large,  coarse,  twisted, 
and  ondulate  petals.— There  are  several  other 
distinct  species  of  the  genus  tol^  known,  but 
they  are  sddom  seen  unless  In  botanic  gardens ; 
such  as  the  wild  tulip  (T.  tyhatri*,  Willd.), 
with  narrow  leaves,  a  somewhat  drooping  stem 
bearing  a  solitary  yellow  flower,  the  petals 
ovate-acuminate,  hairy  at  their  extremities, 
and  the  stamens  h^ry  at  the  base ;  the  small 
yellow  tuUp  (71  Celtiana,  Perfloon),  with  a  sol- 
itary, erect,  greenish  yellow  flower  with  lan- 
ceolt^  petELls,  growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga;  the  3-flowered  yellow  tulip  (71  Ufiora^ 
Pallas),  found  on  the  salt  deserts  in  company 
with  tiie  last  and  not  half  its  size,  its  flowers 
fragrant;  the  Italian  tulip  {T.  Clutiana,  Be- 
dout6),  witii  red  and  white  flowers  of  lanceolate 
petals;  the  many-flowered  tul^  (71  .Sra^tana), 
with  small  reddiah  yellow  blossoms,  inc 


to  Oi^e  of  Good  H<^;  and  even  tn  lUbe- 
ria  occurs  a  spedes  (7*.  Bi^er^nittna)^  wiUi 
yellow  and  purple  flowers  appearing  in  June 
and  July^The  commercial  value  of  tulips  at 
the  present  time  is  regulated  like  that  of  oUier 
commodities ;  and  oollecUons  of  very  superiw 
sorts  may  be  procured  for  reasonable  enms 
of  money.  The  extraordinary  traffic  in  them 
two  centuries  since  in  Holland,  known  aa  the 
tulipomania,  was  rather  a  gambling  speculation 
than  any  actual  transfer  of  the  variety  bar- 
guned  for;  and  sometimes  no  individual  root 
of  the  particular  kind  was  in  existence. 

TULIP  TBEE  (liriodandron  tvlipifera.  Linn.), 
the  name  of  a  geaus  of  North  American  trees 
containing  a  migle  species,  and  bdraging  to 
the  natural  order  of  ma^pu^Kaee^g.  They  are 
exogens  with  dirtinct  carpels,  usually  large  in- 
Tolnte  stipules,  and  imbncat«d  corollas.  The 
tulip  tree  is  tall  and  statdy,  its  trunk  lai^  and 
columnar,  itahead  open  and  spreading,  its  Ihnba 
stretching  strongly  upward,  and  its  brandm 
proceeding  outward  at  all  angles.  The  hgtk  vi 
the  trunk  is  of  a  dark  ashen  color,  and  is  some- 
what smooth,  that  of  the  young  shoot  brown 
or  chestnut  color,  smooth  with  a  grayish  bloom 
and  with  narrow  dots.  The  leaf  bud  is  formed 
by  2  stipules  cohering  at  their  edges  to  form  a 
sort  of  sheath,  within  which  a  minute  leaf  is 
seen  folded  together  and  bent  down.  By  this 
arrangement,  as  each  leaf  expands,  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  stipule  until  fully  grown.  The 
loaves  are  4-lobed,  each  lobe  ending  in  round 
or  else  sharp  points,  and  separated  by  ahiJlow 
broad  sinusM,  the  terminal  lobe  ending  abruptly 
as  if  cut  ofL  Their  color  is  a  light  green  above 
and  whitish  or  glaucous  beneath,  and  their 
sorfkce  is  Amooth.  Some  variety  exists  in  the 
acuteness  or  blantness  of  these  lobes.  The  flow- 
ers are  large,  solitary,  and  specious,  the  flower 
bud  enclosed  in  a  2-triangular-leaved  sheath, 
which  falls  on  the  expansion  of  the  flower.  The 
sepals  consist  of  8  concave,  subcoriaceous,  grew- 
ish,  striated,  spreading  divisions,  which  are  at 
length  bent  backward ;  the  corolla  of  6  fleshy, 
greenish  yellow  and  dotted  petals,  striped  and 
marked  at  base  by  a  orescent-shaped  orange 
spot;  the  pistii  is  lai^  and  of  a  conical  shape, 
Burromidea  bynumeicous  stamens  with  long  an- 
thers. 'Some  varietiesare  known  in  gardena,dift> 
tinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  foliage  or  the  color 
of  the  flowers. — ^The  tulip  tree  extends  fnm 
New  England  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Flori- 
da. It  is  also  found  abundantly  in  Upper  Cana- 
da, and  in  the  western  states,  where  it  attains 
its  largest  size,  120  to  140  feet  high.  Its  beau^ 
even  when  young  renders  it  valuable  for  aiti- 
fidal  planting  in  pleasure  grounds  or  on  high- 
ways and  on  the  sides  of  streets.  It  propagates 
readily  from  seeds  and  layers,  and  by  budding 
and  grafting.  Its  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  aa- 
tnnm  in  a  fine  mould  and  in  cool  and  shady  spots. 
The  timber  of  the  tulip  tree  is  much  prized  as 
a  substitute  fw  pine  where  that  is  not  found,  . 
and  for  panel  work  in  ooaoh  bntlduig.  The 
bark  of  its  roots  and  bimnohesposBeBsea  a  bitter 
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pungent,  aromatio  taste,  and  aromatio  odor, 
and  can  be  made  to  act  as  a  stimulating  tonio, 
diaphoretio,  and  radorifio.  According  to  Bige- 
loWf  it  can  be  saocewfolly  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  rbeomatiam  and  intermit* 
tentfevm. 

TULL,  Jbthbo,  an  English  agricnltnrist,  bom 
abont  1680,  died  in  Jan.  1740.  He  owned  an 
estate  near  Hangetford,  on  the  borders  of  Ox- 
'  fordshire  and  Berkshire,  and  observing  the  ad- 
vantage of  onitivation  of  plants  in  rows,  and 
of  stirring  and  pulTerizing  the  soil  between 
them,  he  introdnoed  this  system  of  coltivating 
the  soil.  Encooraged  by  his  success,  be  was 
led  to  adopt  the  erroneous  principle  that  ma- 
nare  was  not  needed,  as  finely  polverized  earth 
and  moisture  were  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  This  in  the  end  ruined  hm,  and 
brought  discredit  upon  his  system  for  a  long 
time.  He  published  a  treadse  on  his  new  mode 
of  caltiratloa  (17S1%  and  detached  essays, 
which  in  1761  were  collected  in  one  volume. 
(SeeAGnoDLTUBB,  toL  i.  p.  380.) 

TULLIU8,  Sbbvtts.   See  SBErnrs  Tullius. 

TULLOOH,  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom 
in  Tibbemair,  Perthshire,  in  1823.  He  was 
edacated  at  the  uniTersity  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
in  1844  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  having  previously  been  licensed  as 
a  preacher  and  presented  with  a  charge  in  the 
town  of  Dundee.  Afterward  be  visited  Ger- 
many, and  studied  the  speculative  theology  of 
that  country.  In  1849  he  removed  to  the  par- 
Ssh  of  Kettins  in  Forfarshire,  and  in  1864  was 
appointed  principal  of  St.  Mot's  college  in  the 
nniversity  of  St  Andrew's.  B»  has  been  a  con< 
tribntor  to  the  "  British  Qaarterly**  and  "  North 
Biitiih  Beview in  1866  received'  the  seodnd 
of  the  Bumett  prizes  on  the  '*  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  QoA,"  amounting  to  £600 ;  in  1859 
published  "Leaders  of  the  Reformation;"  in 
1861,  "English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders;" 
and  in  1862,  "Beginning  Life— Ohapters  for 
Young  Men.'* 

TULLU8  HOSTILIUS,  th^  third  king  of 
Borne,  reigned  from  678  to  641 B.  0.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  reign  is  the  war  with 
Alba,  celebrated  by  the  mngle  combat  between 
the  Horatii  and  the  Oariatit,  and  the  consequent 
acknowled^ent  of  Roman  supremacy.  In  the 
vrar  against  Fidensa,  an  Alban  army  was  led  to 
the  assistance  of  Borne  by  Mettns  Faffbtiiia,  the 
Alban  dictator,  who  intended  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  at  the  oritioal  moment  Tallna  discov- 
ered  the  toeachery,  had  the  trdtor  torn  in 
pieces  from  chariot  wheels,  fazed  Alba  to  the 
gronnd,  and  transferred  ute  inhabitants  to 
Borne,  where  the  great  mass  of  them  became 
the  Roman  plebs.  After  these  snocesses  Borne 
was  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  preceded  by 
awfal  prodi^es,  and  the  king  nimself  was 
seized  with  the  disease.  To  propitiate  the 
gods,  he  consulted  the  CommmUtrit  of  Nnma; 
and  having  found  the  formula  with  which  Ka- 
ma had  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Elioius,  he  at- 
tempted to  call  down  the  god^  but  fell  into  an 


error  In  the  use  of  the  formula,  and  the  god 
in  his  an^er  destroyed  the  king  and  his  house- 
hoM^  by  lightning.  The  aooonnt  at  Tnllns  Hoft> 
tilins  cannot  be  r^arded  as  historical  He  was 
probably  the  founder  of  the  third  patridan 
tribe,  the  Luceres. 

TULLT,  WiixiAH,  an  American  physician 
and  botanist,  bom  in  Sayhrook,  Oonn.,  Nov. 
18,  1786,  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 
1669.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1806,  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1608  settled  in  practice  at  Milford,  Conn.  He 
removed  about  1816  to  Upper  Middletown, 
now  Oromwdl,  Conn.,  where  be  became  the 
intimate  fViend  of  Dr.  Thomas  Miner,  whose 
views  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  spotted  fever  (see  Minbb,  Thomas,  and  Spot- 
ted Fkveb)  he  adopted  and  practised ;  and  in 
1619  or  1820  he  established  himself  at  Middle- 
town.  In  1822  he  published  with  Dr.  Miner 
the  enm  known  as  "Ifiner  and  TuIIt  on  Fe- 
ver." Li  1884  he  removed  to  East  Hartflord, 
Oonn.,  and  soon  afterward  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the 
medical  Institution  at  Oastleton,  Yt.  In  1627 
he  removed  firat  to  Albany,  and  afterward  to 
Oastleton,  for  greater  oonrenienoe  in  deliver* 
ing  bis  lectures.  In  1829  the  trustees  of  the 
medical  oollege  vacated  all  the  professorships 
and  snspended  the  school  for  8  years.  He 
was  professor  of  materia  medioa  in  the  medical 
institution  of  Yale  college  from  1880  to  1841, 
when  he  resigned  on  acoonnt  of  disagreements 
on  medical  subjects  with  the  other  professors, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy.  In 
1861  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Mass.  He 
passed  his  latter  years  in  poverty,  ooonpied 
with  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  materia 
medica  (4  vols.  Qvo.,  Springfield,  1867-'60). 
TUMBREL.  See  OuoKma  Stoou 
TUMOR  (Lat.  tutneo,  to  swell),  a  morbid 
swelling  on  any  part  of  the  body,  not  oanaed 
by  inflammation.  The  classification  of  tumors 
has  long  tasked  the  ingenoity  of  surgical  pa- 
thologists; but  lately  microscopic  investigation 
has  fbmished  the  basis  of  a  new  arrangement 
of  them,  which,  if  not  scientifically  correct,  has 
the  advantage  of  practical  utility.  They  are 
divided  into  tomors  whose  histological  elements 
are  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  normal 
textures,  and  tumors  whose  elements  differ  his- 
.tologioaAy  fVom  those  fbnnd  in  the  normal 
body.  The  finfe  are  termed  homologons  tn- 
mors,  and  are  benign  or  non-maUgnant;  of 
themselves  they  exercise  no  very  deleterious 
influenoe,  bnt  they  may  bo  productive  of  serions 
inconvenicoioe  by  their  bulk,  or  of  death  by 
their  pressure  on  important  OTgans;  while,  as 
a  restut  of  mechanical  iqjnry  or  irritation,  they 
are  subject  to  inflammation  and  ulceration. 
The  second  class  of  tumors,  whose  efements 
form  no  part  of  the  normal  tissues,  are  termed 
heterologous  or  heteromorphons ;  theyt  are 
malignant,  having  a  tendency  to  convert  the 
snrronnding  tissues  into  structures  resembling 
their  own,  are  attended  with  a  constitutional 
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oadl6d^  and  tndepandent  of  extrinrie  eanm 
hftve  *  tendency  to  loftening  and  uloen^on. 
Hcanologons  or  non-nalignant  tomors  anin 
an  Taiionsly  snbdivided.  Under  the  head  of 
tarooroatond  tnmors  are  classed :  1,  tomon 
consisting  of  hypertrophies  or  excessive  growtiu 
of  certain  glandolar  atructnree,  as  of  the  mam- 
mas, the  tbTToid  gland,  the  testicle,  &c ;  and 
2,  tnmors  whose  stmctnre  approximates  to  that 
of  the  ordinarj  areolar  tissue.  Fibrona  tnmors 
are  formed  ezclnsivelj  of  fibrous  tissue ;  occa- 
sionally', when  thej  are  large  and  of  long  stand- 
ing, calcareous  salts  are  deposited  within  them, 
and  sometimes  ojsts  containing  fluid  are  met 
wilii  in  their  snbstance.  Thej  are  commonlj- 
movable  and  enclosed  in  a  cyst  formed  from 
condensed  cellular  tissae.  Polypi  of  the  utems, 
tiie  nose,  and  the  ear  are  nsnallj  fibrous  tn- 
mors. Neuroma  is  a  form  of  flbrons  tumor 
which  oocnrs  in  oonneotion  with  the  tpiatH 
nerves.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  aajre  Rokitansky, 
"  that  neuroma  is  nerer  deposited  in  the  centre 
of  a  nerve,  but  at  its  ade,  so  that  only  a  nnall 
part  of  its  fssoionli  is  displaced ;  the  displaced 
lasciouli  are  spread  abroad  and  stretched  over 
the  tumor,  while  the  greater  mass  of  the  nerve 
remains  on  the  other  side  uninjured,  and  with 
its  fibres  in  connection  with  one  another." 
Fatty  tnmors  are  characterized  by  their  name ; 
they  are  formed  of  fat  cells  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with  areolar  tissue.  The  term  encysted 
tumor  ia  confined  to  tumors  in  which  no  or- 
ganized connection  exists  between  the  cyst 
and  its  contents.  Sometimes  there  is  a  single 
ejst,  and  sometlmea  there  are  nnmerona  cysts 
wnmeoted  t<^ether.  The  contents  ot  the  cvstB 
Tarygreatlymobaracterandconnstence;  umj 
may  be  watery  or  ^katry,  of  the  oonsistenee  vz 
honey  (meliceriUous),  of  pap  (atheromatous), 
or  of  lard  (steatomatous).  They  vary  greatly 
in  color ;  occasionally  they  may  oontfun  hair, 
teeth,  or  bony  matter.  Oartilaginous  tumors 
(mc/umdroma)  may  occnr  in  g^dolar  oi^ans, 
the  breasL  parotid  gland,  &c.,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior of  bones,  or  more  commonly  in  their  outer 
snrfaoe;  Uiey  may  become  ossified,  or  may  un- 
dergo soft  or  &tty  degeneration.  Finally,  true 
osseous  tumors  are  met  with ;  they  are  almost 
invariably  developed  on  and  within  bone,  and 
may  be  soft  or  canoe  liar  in  their  texture,  or 
eompaot  and  of  an  ivoty-like  hardness,  uid 
some  times  attain  an  enormous  size. — Heterol<K 
gons  or  malignant  tumors  include  all  the  va- 
rieties of  cancer.  Tnberole  seems  to  frnm  a 
connecting  link  between  homolt^ns  and  het- 
erologous tumors. 

TUMULUS.   See  Baebow. 

TUNBRIDOE  WELLS,  a  market  town  of 
Kent,  England,  dtuated  in  a  beantiAil  country, 
16  m.  6.  W.  from  Maidstone;  pop.  in  1851, 
10,667.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering  place,  and 
consists  ohiefiy  of  clusters  of  houses  standing 
on  detached  eminences,  and  of  a  parade  lined 
with  fine  trees  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
with  assembly  rooms,  libraries,  and  shops. 
The  snrronnding  country  abounds  in  mineral 


qninga.  The  one  to  wbicli  the  place  owea  its 
origm  is  a  light  pore  chalybeate,  and  the  water 
is  cimmderea  remarkaUy  effioaeions  m  cases  <it 
weak  disa^on. 

TUNGSTEN  (Swed.  tunff,  heavy,  and  «(«, 
stone),  a  metal  existing  in  tiie  form  of  an  add 
combined  with  lime  in  the  mineral  scbeelite  or 
tungstate  of  lime,  and  also  combined  with  iron 
and  manganese  in  the  mineral  wolfram.  Tung- 
stio  add  was  disoovered  by  Scheele  in  1781, 
and  metallic  toogsten  somewhat  later  by  tiie 
brothers  D'EIhuyart  Its  German  naqie  Wol- 
jft-amium  gives  to  it  the  symbol  W,  by  whidi  it 
is  known  in  chemistry.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
heavy  iron-gray  metal,  very  hard  and  difficult 
of  fbsion,  and  of  the  high  specific  gravity  17.8, 
by  intensely  heating  tnugstio  add  made  into  a 
paste  with  cdl,  tai  a  crndble  Imed  with  diarcoal, 
nir  some  honrs.  The  toDgstie  add  ia  procnred 
by  decomposing  tiie  tongstato  of  lime  with  hy- 
drodilorio  ado,  which  dissolves  the  lime  and 
leaves  the  tnngstio  acid.  The  chemical  equiv- 
alent of  toogfdten  is  92. — Tungsten  combines 
with  several  other  metals,  forming  alloys  of 
interest.  Its  combination  with  cast  iron  is  re- 
markable for  its  extraordinary  hardness;  ani 
it  ia  sdd  that  cast  steel  containing  46  per  cent 
of  tungsten  is  greatiy  improved  in  tenadty, 
hardness,  and  susceptibility  of  taldng  a  fine 
temper.  According  to  experiments  made  at 
the  polytechnic  institute  at  Vienna,  steel  of 
this  kind  exceeded  all  others  in  ability  to  read 
compression.  It  is  prepared  by  the  use  of  the 
minu-al  woU^-am,  which  is  ant  puri6ed  by 
roftstinE,  pnlveri^ig,  and  wadiing,  lastly  with 
dilnto  nydroohlorio  add :  it  is  tlien  mixed 
with  coal  dust  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  tm- 
dble  for  8  hours.  The  gray  porota  mass  Uius 
obt^ned,  conrasting  of  metalHc  tungsten  and 
carburets  of  iron  and  manganese,  is  thrown 
into  the  cmcibles  in  which  oast  steel  Is  melted. 
Before  casting  the  steel  the  beat  of  the  fire  is 
increased  for  10  or  20  mantes.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  tungsten  for  this  purpose  is 
the  difficulty  attending  all  new  methods  of 
manu&cturing  steel,  viz.,  that  of  producing  an 
article  in  large  masses  of  uniform  quality. — 
Of  the  two  oxides  of  tungsten,  'W4O9  and  WO*, 
the  latter  only,  or  tungstic  acid,  is  of  particular 
interest  This  occurs  native  in  bright  y^ow 
cubes,  also  as  an  earthy  snbstance  like  ochre  at  a 
few  localities,  as  at  Lane's  mine,  Mmiroe,  GomL, 
Oabarms  co.,  N.  0.,  dec.  Bnt  the  usual  fom  of 
the  add  is  in  the  combinations  already  named, 
and  of  these  wdfiram  (HnO,  WOi + SFeO,  WOi) 
is  the  most  common  ore  of  the  metal.  This  u  a 
brownish  black  minenJ,  of  metalDo  lustre,  of 
hardness  6  to  6.6,  and  qiecific  gravity  7.1  to 
7.66.  It  ia  often  found  associated  with  tin  ore 
in  Oomwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  France. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  at  Mon- 
roe, Oonn.,  with  native  bismuth,  galena,  blende, 
&c.,  also  at  Trumbull  in  the  same  state,  and 
near  Mne  La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  Blue  Hill  bay, 
Ue.  Its  detrimental  efi'eots  to  the  oree  of  thi 
have  already  been  noticed  in  treating  that 
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metal.  Bj  the  ohemioal  nefhod  ad^itttA  of 
separating  the  tungsten  orea  firom  the  tin  ores, 
a  tungstate  of  soda  is  obtained,  which  ia  easil7 
dissolved,  and  ia  foond  of  valae  as  a  mordant 
in  calioo  printing,  and  possesses  the  important 
property  of  rendering  fiibrios  nniaflammable. 
(See  Inoovbdstiblb  Cloth.)  Tongstio  add  is 
also  fonnd  in  combination  with  lead,  forming 
the  mineral  soheeletine,  and  also  with  copper, 
and  it  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  mineral 
Tttrotantalite.  The  artmoisl  tongstate  of  lead 
produces  a  pigment  resembling  white  lead.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  attempted  appUoa- 
tions  of  the  compounds  of  tnngsten  to  econom- 
ical porposes:  tungstio  acid  for  coloring  yel- 
low; oxide  of  tongsten  for  coloring  bine;  tm^ 
state  of  soda  in  dy ong  and  caUoo  printing,  and 
as  a  snhstitate  for  stannate  of  soda. 

TUNICA,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  river,  whi<m  sepa- 
rates It  from  Arkansas,  and  intersected  by  the 
Timioa  and  Ooldwater  rivers;  area,  T50  sq. 
'm.;  pop.  in  1860,4,867  of  whom  8,484  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  in  many  places 
swampy,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produotions 
in  1850  were  94,785  bushels  of  Indian  ocn-n, 
7,270  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  717  bales  of  cot- 
ton.   Oapital,  Austin. 

TU^^IOATA   See  Mollusoa,  vol.  il  p.  681. 

TUNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  states  of  N. 
Attica,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 9.  £.  by  Tripoli,  S.  by  the  desert  of  Sa- 
hara, and  W.  by  Algeria,  between  lat  81**  uid 
87°  K.,  and  long.  and  ll"*  extreme 
length  about  440  m.,  average  breadth  160  m.; 
area,  70,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,600,000.  Bedde  the 
eqiital,  of  the  same  name,  the  chief  towns  are 
Kairwan,  Soosa,  Hammamet,  Bizerta,  and  Eaff. 
The  coast  line  is  irregular,  and  has  3  extensive 
Indentations,  forming  the  bays  of  Tunis,  Ham- 
mamet, and  Oabes.  The  only  considerable  river 
is  the  Uejerda  ^anc.  Bagrados),  which  falls  into 
&e  bay  of  Tunis  after  a  N.  E.  oonrse  of  aboat 
SOO  m.  Near  its  mouth,  and  for  some  distance 
W.  of  itj  there  are  several  large  lagoons.  The 
lake  of  Al-Sibbah,  70  m.  long  and  25  broad,  near 
^e  border  of  the  Sahara,  becomes  nearly  dry 
in  summer,  when  a  Isjor  of  salt  is  fbnnd  on  its 
bed.  The  interior  of  Tunis  is  but  Uttle  known. 
The  N.  V.  p(Hrdon  is  monntainons,  the  snm- 
mits  having  a  height  in  many  places  of  4,000 
or  5,000  feet.  The  monntains  are  well  timber- 
ed, and  have  many  tneta  of  onltivated  land 
and  olive  plantations  on  their  lower  slopes. 
An  extensive  plun  or  table  land,  100  m.  long 
by  80  broad  and  quite  level,  extends  from  this 
re^on  to  the  gnlf  of  Hammamet ;  it  is  nearly 
destitute  of  trees,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for 
pasturing  thoir  horses  and  camels.  To  the  S. 
of  this  puin  the  country  is  believed  to  be  near- 
ly desert,  though  in  ancient  fimes  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.   Silver,  lead,  and  cop- 

Eer  are  found  in  the  mountains.  The  climate 
1  very  healthy ;  rain  falls  at  intervals  between 
November  and  April,  bnt  drooghts  prevail 
firing  the  rest  of  tlu  year.  In  winter  the 


wenge  ^Ibe  fhmaometer  is  Mf  and  fai  sum- 
mer 84^,  the  mean  <rf  the  whole  year  being 
69".  Wheat,  barley,  midze,  are  raised,  but 
dates  furnish  the  principal  snbustence  of  the 
inhabitants.  Olivw,  tooaooo,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  various  drugs  and  dyes  are  grown ;  and 
all  the  fruits  of  Dnrope  are  abundant.  The 
princip^  domestic  animals  are  homed  cattle, 
moles,  and  camels;  the  breed  of  horses,  which 
was  once  so  famous,  has  been  allowed  to  degen- 
erate. The  tunny  fishery  on  the  coast  is  very 
extensive.  The  lion,  panther,  lynx,  ounce, 
wol^  and  wild  horse  are  the  principal  wild 
animals. — ^The  people  of  the  interior  are  differ^ 
ent  tribes  of  Juabs  and  Kftbyles,  while  those 
of  the  coast  are  an  admiztare  Turks,  Moors^ 
Jews,  and  renegade  Christians.  They  are  gat- 
erally  good-looking,  bnt  very  ignorant.  The 
langnage  is  a  ^atoot  of  Arable,  bnt  a  bastard 
ItaUsn  is  ased  by  the  traders.  The  Arabs  re- 
semble the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  in  their  mode 
of  life,  bat  are  inhospitable  to  strangers.  The 
Eabylea  live  on  the  mountains  in  villages  oi 
rudely  constructed  huts,  and  subsist  chiefly  on 
dates,  bread,  and  milk.  Arms  are  carried  by 
all  classes,  uid  on  the  borders  of  Algeria  Uie 
inhabitants  do  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
either  government  The  religion  is  strict  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  principal  manufactures 
are  woollen  fkbrios,  particularly  the  red  oaps 
so  much  worn  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  conmderable  nnmbers  of  skins  are 
tanned  and  dyed ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Europe  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
gOTemment  of  Tunis,  though  nominally  de- 
pendent on  Turkey,  is  in  reabty  perfectly  inde- 
nendoit.  The  bey^s  power  is  absolute,  and 
his  will  the  only  law  known  in  the  coontry. 
There  are  many  ancicmt  ruins  in  different  parts 
of  Tunis,  more  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 
M^erda,  where  at  Dukhah  (anc.  Tho^^)  thwe 
are  temples,  an  arch,  a  number  of  cisterns, 
baths,  barracks,  gates,  theatres,  an  aqueduct, 
and  many  inscriptions.  The  great  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  the  water  62  m.  from  the 
mountain  of  Zagwuu  to  Carthage  can  yet  be 
traced  along  the  whole  line,  while  there  are 
portions  still  standing  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  98  feet  in  some  places.  Under  the  Rconena 
this  copntry  fbimed  the  provimw  of  Afrie%  and 
was  divided  into  Zeagitona  in  the  H.  and  By- 
xaoena  in  the  B. ;  and  its  most  important  cities 
were  Carthage,  Utico,  Hippo  Zantus  (BizertaX 
Leptb  IlCuor,  Thapsus,  Hadrametum,  and  Zama. 
— Tnais,  the  capital,  it  ntnated  on  the  W.  side 
of  a  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mcgerda, 
400  m.  K  from  Algiers,  in  lat.  86"  48  N.,  long. 
10°  24'  £. ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  130,000  to 
200,000.  It  IS  snrroonded  by  a  double  wall  6 
m.  in  dronit,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
which  commands  the  approach  from  the  sea, 
and  by  several  forts.  It  has  a  very  imposing 
appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance ;  but 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses 
generally  exceedingly  mean,  consisting  of  a  rin- 
story  without  windows  toward  the  streets. 
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The  town  fs  veil  snppUed  witib  water.  There 
are  many  handsome  mosqnea,  and  seTeral  lar^fe 
barracks,  one  of  which  has  room  for  4,000 
men.  There  are  a  Moorish  college  and  several 
schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  con- 
vent, a  Greek  church,  a  theatre,  and  nnmeroaa 
public  baths  and  bazaars.  The  manufactures 
are  principally  woollen  cloths  and  caps,  em- 
broidery, leather,  and  essences  of  music,  rose, 
and  jasmine.  An  extenrive  trade  is  carried  on, 
the  principal  exports  being  oil,  caps,  soap,  grain, 
wool,  hides,  cattle,  sponges,  wax,  gold  dost, 
and  ivory,  and  the  Imports  cotton,  linen,  and 
woolleo  goods,  tin,  lead,  iron,  ooiBfee,  sugar, 
spices,  &c.  The  depth  of  water  at  Tonia  la 
only  6  or  7  f&et,  and  veasela  lie  in  the  bay  and 
diseharge  by  lighten.— Tnnia  derives  a  great 
deal  of  the  interest  attached  to  it  from  being 
aitoated  a-  short  distance  from  the  site  of  an- 
cient Oartfatu^;  bat  it  is  itself  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  During  the  Punic  wars  it  often 
changed  masters.  In  A.  D.  420  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  about  a  century 
afterward  became  subject  to  the  Greek  empire, 
under  which  it  remidned  till  N.  Africa  was 
overrun  by  the  Mohammedans  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century.  Early  in  the  18th  century 
h  became  independent  In  1686  Charles  Y. 
made  it  tributary  to  Spain,  but  in  1674  it  was 
oonqnered  by  the  Turks.  The  Moors  ultimate- 
ly enforced  their  right  of  deoting  their  own 
bey,  only  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  .tribute  to 
the  saltan  of  Oonstantinople.  Thejdrates  af- 
terward became  very  daring,  but  in  Cromwell's 
dme'  received  severe  chastisement  from  the 
British  under  Admiral  Blake,  and  afterward 
fh>m  France  and  Holland.  In  1816  the  Tn- 
nirians  agreed,  under  threat  of  being  treated 
as  the  A^rines  had  been  by  Lord  Exmouth, 
to  renounce  piracy  and  Christian  slavery.  Un- 
der Achmet  Bey  (1837)  and  his  successors,  Mo- 
hammed Bey  (1866)  and  Mohammed  Sadyk  Bey 
(1859),  various  reforms  have  been  effected  or 
initiated,  including  the  suppression  of  the  dove 
trade,  declaring  the  children  of  slave  parents 
free,  the  suppression  of  many  monopohes  and 

Spreasive  taxes,  ^e  equality  of  all  subjects, 
e  establisluDent  of  miutary  oonecadpMon  and 
of  mixed  tribnnalB,  and  the  weation  (tf  a  ma- 
nioipal  government  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  oiq>itaI  F^ohinfiaeooe  has  long 
been  predominant  in  the  country  and  is  exert- 
ed in  favor  of  reform. 

TUNKERS.  Bee  DtJNxns. 
TUNNEL,  in  civil  engineering,  an  uuder- 
ground  passage,  usually  constructed  for  con- 
ducting a  oimal  or  road  through  elevated 
grounds.  In  mining  the  term  is  also  sometimes 
implied  to  horizontal  excavations,  especially  to 
such  as  have  been  described  ander  the  head  of 
Adit.  In  Europe  tunnels  are  a  more  common 
feature  npon  railroads  and  oanala  than  in  this 
eonutry,  and  sune  of  the  most  important  upon 
tiie  former  have  been  notloed  in  the  article 
Railboad,  vol.  xiii.  p.  787.  On  the  eanals  of 
"Kn^unS  there  are  5  tramela  exceeding  8,000 


nrdfl  eacSi  in  length,  tiie  longeet  beiag  Q» 
Jfareden  (Hudderiield),  which  is  6,500  yards 
long.  In  France  there  are  4  long  tunnels,  one 
of  which,  the  Noirieu  (St  Quentin  eanalX  is 
18,1S8  yards  long,  and  cost  only  $18.62  per 
yard.  The  Mauvages  (Mame  and  Bhine  ca- 
nal), 6,820  yards  long,  cost  $814.60  per  yard. 
Tunnels  are  no  new  feature  in  engineering 
either  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  article  Andes  of  the 
tomielB  carried  through  elevated  points  en- 
countered by  the  roads  coustruoted  by  the  in- 
cas  of  Pern ;  and  in  the  article  Aqcxduot  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  opened  nmilar  ways  for 
the  eonveyanoe  of  water  ftom  the  reservturs 
in  the  mountaina  several  hundred  mQee  distant. 
The  tunnels  of  the  anotont  Romans  made  far 
a  similar  purpose  are  also  there  noticed.  Oth- 
ers were  made  by  them  for  the  drainage  of 
lakes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was 
constructed  by  the  emperor  Claudius  between 
Lake  Fucinus  (now  the  lake  of  Celano)  and  the 
river  Liris  (now  Garigliano).  This  was  cleared* 
out  some  years  since  by  order  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan government  and  a  minute  account  of  it,  as 
it  then  appeared,  is  published  in  "  Blackwood's 
Edinbtugh  Magazine,"  vol.  xxzviii.  p.  667,  in 
a  paper  entitled  "  Eight  Days  in  the  Abruzzi** 
This  tunnel  proved  to  be  about  8  m.  long,  80 
feet  high,  and  28  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
nowhere  less  than  20  feet  high,  oonstmeted  in 
part  through  solid  rock,  and  In  other  plaees 
lined  with  masonry.  The  excavation  appeais 
to  have  been  conducted  after  the  phm  practised 
at  the  present  time,  by  means  of  a  number  d 
vertical  shafts  first  sunk  on  the  line  of  the  tun- 
nel, from  the  bottom  of  which  the  work  was 
carried  on  eimultaneonsly  in  opposite  direo- 
tlons.  Another  tunnel,  made  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  republic  for  the  partial 
drainage  of  the  Albanldce,  is  more  iban  a  mile 
long.  In  Bceotia  is  a  tunnel  of  very  ancient 
date  constructed  for  the  drainage  of  Lake  Oo- 
pals.  The  most  remarkable  tunnel  is  that  under 
the  Thames' river  at  London,  of  which  further 
mention  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  this  ar- 
ticle.— The  methods  and  cost  of  constructing 
tunnels  vary  greatly  with  the  materials  thnn^ 
wfaieh  they  penetrate.  The  opa«ti<ms  are  m 
general  cumifar  to  those  ranployed  in  mining 
of  which  some  acoonnt  Is  given  in  tibe  article 
Mms.  They  are  not  limited  to  the  driving 
through  of  a  horizontal  passage,  but  long  tnu- 
nels  involve  the  necessity  of  einldng  shafts 
from  the  surface  down  to  their  level,  not  merely 
for  expediting  the  work  in  the  manner  alluded 
to  above,  but  the  shafts  are  almost  indi^«iisa- 
ble  as  a  means  of  ventilation,  wliich  is  effected 
for  some  distance  Iwjond  their  foot  as  soon  as 
an  opening  can  be  made  through  them  and  the 
portion  of  the  tunnel  leading  to  tiie  nearest 
entrance.  If  the  ground  over  the  tunnel  rises 
to  very  great  height,  as  in  passing  Arot^  tiie 
base  of  a  mountain,  shafts  may  be  impractical 
Ue,  and  the  wwk  can  then  be  pushed  forward 
only  from  the  two  oida;  and  artiflcial  means 
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for  ventilation  nnut  be  adopted,  as  bj  the  xm 
<^  steam  or  water  power  to  drive  in  throagh 
pipes  A  great  body  of  air  to  keep  the  at- 
mosphere somoieDtly  pnre  and  dear  from  pow- 
der smoke  for  ^e  men  to  condaot  their  work 
1^  safety  and  adrantage.  Short  tnonels  may 
be  ezoavsJ»d  without  shafts ;  and  if  in  strata 
easy  to  break  and  remore,  with  no  access  of 
laige  qnantities  of  water  or  of  qaicksand,  the 
work  .may  be  oondacted  at  a  cost  not  ezoeed- 
ing  $70  or  $80  per  yard  to  the  ordinary  di- 
mensions of  rdkoad  tunnels;  indeed,  some 
tonoels  hare  been  made  at  rates  mnofa  less 
than  these.  The  expense,  however,  rapidly 
increases  with  ih»  hardness  of  the  rock,  or  by 
its  gmng  plaoe  to  loose  m^erials,  espiwiaUy 
of  a  sandy  nature.  With  aooess  of  water  these 
fana  qmclEsaoda  Aat  flow  throngh  aiur  mer- 
tares  perrneaUe  to  water  itself;  and  wnen 
these  ue  pressed  down  by  a  column  extending 
upward  into  higher  grounds,  their  exclosion  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  attending 
the  construction  of  tunnels.  Sometimes,  in 
ground  elsewlwre  solid,  fissures  are  struck 
which  are  channels  of  such  materials,  and  let 
them  down  in  a  continuous  onrrent  of  prodi- 
gious force,  sweepine  away  every  obstacle  op- 
posed to  it.  For  such  reasons  work  estimated 
and  let  for  $200  per  yard  has  cost  over  $600 : 
which  is  about  the  highest  expenditure  paid 
for  tunnelling,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Thames 
tunnel,  the  expense  of  which  was  about  $6,000 
per  yard.  In  loose  ground,  or  in  ro<^  not 
thoroogUy  bound  together,  so  that  pieces  are 
in  danger  of  felling,  a  lining  of  brickwork  in 
the  form  of  an  aroh,  and  of  thkkness  soflBoient 
to  sustain  the  pressure  that  will  come  upon  it, 
is  neoessarj;  and  this  is  made  either  to  follow 
dose  upon  tibe  excavation  as  it  goes  on,  or,  if 
the  ground  is  suffidently  safe  to  stand  till  the 
excavation  is  completed,  the  lining  may  be  af- 
terward bnilt  up  thronghont  the  whole  tunnel, 
or  only  in  those  places  that  need  it  most  In 
ease  d  carrying  the  lining  on  with  the  excava- 
tion, it  is  aometiraes  necessary  to  keep  a  wooden 
lining  as  far  in  advance  as  practicable,  and 
within  this  construct  the  permanent  brick  lin- 
ii^  When  the  floor  of  a  tunnd  is  of  loose 
material,  this  may  be  pressed  upward,  and 
qffings  of  water  mt^  break  forth  tiuestening 
serious  iqjnry  to  the  foundations  of  the  lining 
and  sides  and  floor  of  the  work.  In  such  oases 
the  lining  of  brickwork  must  be  extended  over 
the  whole  floor,  and  this  is  done  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  arch ;  the  bricks  are  laid  endwise 
across  the  aroh  in  several  courses  and  in  hy- 
draulic cement.  It  has  happened  in  ndng 
common  mortar  in  the  brick  lining  of  tunnels, 
^at  this  before  hardening  has  been  squeezed 
quite  ont  from  between  the  bricks,  letting  them 
coma  together,  and  causing  so  much  injury  as 
to  render  the  oonstmction  of  an  inner  lining 
essential  to  save  the  work.  The  laying  ont  a 
long  tunnd,  which  is  to  be  excavated  from 
both  ends,  amd  from  shafts  sunk  along  its  line, 
is  often  a  nice  piece  of  engineering  work.  Its 


line  is  run  over  the  surface  with  the  transit 
kstrument,  and  the  range  of  its  centre  is  ea- 
tablished  with  the  greatest  exactness  either 
upon  piers  espedally  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  npon  posts  firmly  set  in  the  ground. 
The  places  of  the  shafts  are  then  marked  on 
this  line,  and  when  these  have  been  sunk  per* 
pendioularly  to  the  required  depth,  two  plumb 
lines  suspended  in  each  shaft  on  the  central  or 
transit  Ime  give  the  direction  below  of  this 
line.  To  prevent  the  vibration  of  the  plum- 
mets, they  are  received  at  the  bottom  in  buck- 
eta  of  wid^r  or  cnps  of  mercury.  The  transit 
instrument  is  used  at  the  bottom  to  carry  ont 
the  line ;  the  magnetic  needle  cannot  be  trusted 
fbr  this  work  on  account  of  its  liability  to  varia- 
tion from  local  attraction.  The  tunnd  may  be 
extended  from  the  shafts  of  itsfiiU  nae  atonoe^ 
or  narrow  headings  may  first  be  run  through, 
and  afterward  enlarged.  If  the  ground  is  sn^ 
pected  to  be  of  a  changeable  character,  a  small 
drift  is  sometimes  run  quite  throngh  before  any 
contracts  are  let,  as  by  this  means  a  correct 
idea  is  acquired  of  the  nature  of  the  diffionltiea 
to  be  encountered.  As  the  excavation  is  car- 
ried ont,  those  parts  which  require  a  lining  are 
made  as  much  larger  than  the  proposed  width 
and  height  of  the  tnnnd  as  the  thickness  of  the 
brickwork  on  botii  mdes.  This  may  consist  of 
8  lengths  of  brick,  irmking  altogether  4  feet; 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  may  be  a  space 
for  the  primary  wooden  lining,  which  oann<4 
in  all  cases  be  removed,  but  must  be  boUt  in 
bdiind  the  brickwork.  All  vacant  spaces  bfr> 
hind  the  masonry  are  thoroughly  tamped  and 
rammed  with  earUi  and  stone;  and  if  the  ground 
is  very  treacherous,  the  curvature  of  the  sides, 
top,  and  bott<nn  is  made  to  approach  to  that 
of  a  circle,  thus  seonring  the  strength  of  the 
arch  figure  in  even^  direction.  The  shafts  are 
left  after  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  as  chim- 
neys for  ventilation ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
enlarged  to  great  size  with  the  view  of  trans- 
mitting ^e  Ught  of  day  into  the  dark  passage 
below.  The  purpose  they  serve  in  the  latter  re- 
spect is,  however,  of  little  importance.  An  ob- 
long opening  termed  an  eye  has  also  in  some 
instances  tieen  carried  down  from  the  surface 
along  the  line  of  a  tunnel  for  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation and  light.  In  the  ffijBhOT)ton  tunnd, 
England,  there  is  such  an  eye  800  feet  long. — 
The  most  costly  of  dl  tnnnds  yet  completed, 
and  probaUy  the  most  useless,  is  that  under 
the  Thames  river  between  Wapping  and  Roth- 
erhithe,  London.  As  early  as  1798  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Ralph  Dodd,  an  engineer,  to  open  a 
passage  under  the  river  between  Gravesend 
and  Essex ;  and  in  1804  others  proposed  the 
locality  finally  selected  for  this  enterprise. 
In  1807  a  sh^  was  sunk  815  feet  back  from 
the  river,  and  A*om  this  the  tunnel  was  to 
proceed ;  but  the  work  was  abandoned  on  ao- 
connt  of  the  influx  of  sand  and  water.  Trevi-- 
thick,  the  engineer,  after  this  carried  a  drift 
under  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  ^stance  ot 
1,046  feet;  it  was  6  feet  high,  8  feet  wide  at  the 
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1>ottoin,fmaft}at{h«top.  llieworfc  mi  slop- 
ped within  about  300  feet  of  the  oppodte  shore 
bj  the  water  breaking  in.  Nothing  more  was 
done  until  1828^  when  Hr.  H.  I.  Bnme!  sub- 
mitted new  plans,  which  were  ftvorablj  re- 
ceived, and  a  company^  was  formed  to  carry 
them  into  ezecntion.  The  place  selected  for 
the  commencement  of  the  worlc  was  on  the 
Botherhithe  shore,  160  feet  from  the  river, 
where  the  opposite  banks  are  bnt  1,000  feet 
apart  In  order  to  sink  a  lai^  shaft  throngh 
tiie  quicksand  to  the  required  depth,  Mr.  Bm- 
Del  constructed  a  cylinder  of  brickwork  SO 
feet  in  external  diameter,  with  walls  S  feet 
thick  resting  upon  a  curb  of  timber,  and  oot- 
ered  at  the  height  of  45  feet  with  another  sim- 
ilar curb,  the  two  being  tied  t(^ther  hy  48 
vronght  iron  screw  bolts  S  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  whole  space  between  the  two  curbs 
bdng  filled  in  with  the  brick  walls.  This  was 
buUt  upon  24  piles  that  were  driven  into  the 
ground  a  little  outnde  of  the  curb,  and  were 
fbmished  each  one  with  a  shoulder  for  receiv- 
ing it.  There  was  also  an  undercnrb  of  cast 
iron,  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge  for  penetrating 
the  ground.  The  cylinder  being  built  and  the 
cement  having  become  hard,  the  earth  within 
was  excavated,  and  hoisted  out  hj  means  of  a 
steam  engine  placed  on  the  top  of  tlie  shaft, 
and  16  of  the  piles  on  which  the  shaft  rested 
were  driven  down,  two  opposite  ones  tt^ether 
half  an  inch  at  a  time.  Thus  the  whole  went 
gradually  down,  oarryioe  by  the  great  w^ht 
of  910  tons  the  other  e  piles.  All  the  piles 
were  finally  removed  when  they  were  no  longer 
needed  fbr  gui^ng  the  downward  movement 
of  the  shaft,  and  this  was  made  to  descend  to 
the  depth  of  40  feet,  when  it  became  jammed 
by  the  external  pressure.  Below  this  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls  in  masonry  as  the  exca- 
vation went  down  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  loose  character  of  the 
ground.  The  walls,  increased  to  4  feet  .in 
ttiickness,  were  built  of  stone  laid  in  cement 
and  lined  with  3  courses  of  brick.  At  the 
depth  of  80  feet  a  oentr^  shaft  25  feet  in  diam- 
eter was  sunk  as  a  well  for  the  drainage  of  the 
tunnel.  At  this  depth  the  pressure  was  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  ground  to  give  way  sud- 
denly, and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  water  was 
blown  up.  In  Jan.  18S6,  the  ezoavation  for 
fbe  tnimel  was  oommenoed  at  the  dspth  <^  68 
feet  This  was  laid  out  88  fiMt  wide  and  SH 
high,  and  to  cany  sneh  an  excavation  forward 
through  loose  materials  charged  with  water  to 
an  inexhaustible  extent,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  a  column  70  or  80  feet  high,  required  appli- 
ances of  an  entirely  novel  character.  In  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  ground,  no  part  of  the  face  of  the 
work,  of  the  top  or  sides,  and  sometimes  of  the 
floor,  could  be  left  exposed  even  for  a  few  min- 
utes, without  carefol  watching  and  the  means 
of  shutting  it  off  immediately  wi^  a  counter- 
acting pressure  superior  to  that  exerted  inward. 
The  brickwork  lining,  it  was  eTident,must  fol- 
low dosely  upon  the  excavaUon,  and  it  alcnft 


oonld  fomlsh  the  sawort  sgafaMfc  wU^  tha 

protection  in  front  mi^t  be  Iwaoed.  Thispro- 
teotion,  it  was  also  evident,  most  conaiBt  of  « 
mnltitade  of  individual  parts,  whkh  mold  be 
removed  successively  and  eadi  be  repiaoed  sad 
pushed  forward  as  the  excavatimi  bei^nd  ad- 
mitted. The  height  of  the  tnnnd  required 
several  stages  for  workmen  to  operate  simnl- 
taneously,  that  the  whole  might  be  carried  on 
togeth«*.  These  requirements  were  supplied 
in  12  great  frames  of  cast  iron,  making  alto- 
gether what  was  termed  a  shield,  filHng  as  they 
were  placed  side  by  side  the  wb^e  width  of 
the  tunneL  and  each  extending  the  whole  space 
between  the  fioor  and  the  roof;  eadi  eooM  be 
moved  forward  in  its  tam  6  inefaee  at  a  time 
without  movement  <^  the  others,  by  means  ot 
powerfol  screws,  one  at  tiie  too  and  one  »t  the 
bottom,  bracing  against  the  briokwoi^  bcddnd; 
and  each  frame  had  8  oomparbnents  or  fiom 
one  above  another,  each  of  which  was  ocea^ed 
by  a  workman.  The  tops  of  all  the  frames  and 
Bides  of  the  outer  ones  were  covered  with 
smooth  iron  plates,  up  to  which  the  tHiekw(»% 
was  kept  as  closely  as  posnble ;  and  the  sup- 
port was  on  fiat  soles  which  conld  be  slipped 
forward  with  the  machine.  The  front  of  eadi 
compartment  or  cell  was  protected  by  a  series 
of  narrow  boards  which  might  be  kept  close 
up  against  the  end  of  the  frame  or  be  separate^ 

grossed  forward  a  few  inches.  Each  workmsa 
1  his  cell  removed  first  the  upper  one  of  these 
boards,  and  ezeavated,  for  the  most  part  with 
bis  hands,  the  earth  Ana  exposed  for  aboot  < 
inches  inward;  then  repla<mig  the  board,  ha 
pushed  it  forward  and  eanaed  it  to  wa^n  hj 
the  pressure  of  jack  screws  bnuang  againrt  the 
frame ;  the  next  board  below  was  then  remov- 
ed and  the  operation  repeated  at  this  point  uid 
so  on ;  and  when  all  had  been  thos  carried  far- 
ward,  the  frame  itself  was  moved  up  to  them. 
In  bad  ground  the  danger  attending  the  removal 
of  a  siufi^e  board  was  often  very  serions,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  throngh  apertorca 
hardly  neroeptlble,  or  not  admitting  a  sin^ 
finger,  tlie  clay  would  obtrude  itself  in  a  ocn- 
tinnoas  current ;  and  it  was  scanetiroes  the  ease 
Hat  the  workman  would  be  driven  out  of  his 
cell,  and  this  bMng  then  tightly  doeed  woold 
beoome  entirely  fiSed.  and  so  would  be  left  ftffl 
the  "  mn"  was  ehedrad  by  openrtiMiB  cont&nMd 
in  other  parts.  The  Iwriuwork  aU  aroond  the 
excavation  was  laid  in  oonoentric,  ind^Mndent 
oonrses  within  the  rectangular  ontw  portioB, 
which  conformed  in  shape  to  that  ot  the  shield, 
and  was  finished  in  two  archways  separated  ^ 
a  middle  solid  wall  extending  entirely  throogfa, 
8^  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  4  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom; thus  making  two  tunnels  dde  by  nde. 
Through  this  wall  traiwverse  arches  form  ooea- 
sional  openings  from  one  tunnel  to  the  other. 
The  width  of  each  tunnel  at  the  sprtngii^  of 
the  arch  is  18  feet  9  indies.  The  plan  of  the 
work  included  a  carriage  way  and  a  narrow 
footpath  along  the  central  wall,  also  a  lining 
<tf  cement  tlirouf^oat    Only  one  ardiway. 
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however,  bas  been  tfaiu  oompletecL— Many  ia- 
terestiDg  oiromnBtanoeB  were  ooimeoted  with 
tibe  conabiiation  ot  tUs  tanneL  For  some  time 
the  excavation  was  in  a  str^m  of  olar  and 
muttended  with  serious  diffloalties.  These 
commenced  on  breaking  into  a  fissnre  filled 
with  sand  and  grave),  the  passing  of  which  oo- 
enpied  83  dajs.  With  the  close  of  the  year 
1826,  the  first  yearns  work  in  tunnelling,  the 
progress  was  8fiO  feet.  The  fioor  of  the  tunnel 
was  made  to  slope  down  at  Qie  rate  of  31  feet 
in  100,  in  order  to  give  safficient  dep^  of 

froand  in  the  middle  of  the  river  above  the 
rickwork,  which  however  was  not  after  all 
more  than  10  fact.  Even  near  the  shore  it  was 
foand  that  there  was  mnoh  danger  of  the  river 
bursting  through  into  the  tunnel;  portions  of 
the  bed  frequently  settled,  and  to  fill  the  cav- 
ities thus  formed  laige  bags  of  clay  were  sank 
In  tiie  river.  Oonrtant  examinations  were  made 
ef  the  bottom  by  men  deseendlog  in  a  &vuig 
bell;  and  it  happened  that  a  shovel  and  hammer 
lost  from  the  aiving  bell  were  afterward  fonnd 
among  the  earth  which  broke  into  the  tunnel. 
The  &9t  serious  accident  occurred  on  May  12, 
1637,  at  a  distance  of  644  feet  from  the  shaft,  the 
water  rushing  iu  with  suoh  violence  that  witMn 
15  minutes  the  tunnel  was  filled  and  the  men 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  On  exam- 
ining the  break  with  a  diving  bell,  the  arches 
and  shield  were  seen  to  be  undisturbed ;  and 
tha  displacement  of  earth  was  estimated  at 
26,000  cubic  feet  The  method  adopted  to  pre- 
vent further  iiU^uz  of  water  was  to  cover  the 
hole  with  taipanUngs,  and  fill  in  bass  of  ol^, 
of  which  aboQt  8,000  were  nsed,  each  contiUn- 
iag  a  ton.  The  water  was  then  pumped  out, 
and  on  Jane  27  the  tannel  was  a^ain  entered ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that 
matters  were  restored,  so  that  the  shield  again 
began  to  move  forward.  On  Jan.  13, 1828,  60S 
feet  la,  and  just  undwr  the  middle  of  the  river, 
the  water  burst  in  so  suddenly  that  the  tunnel 
was  almost  immediately  filled,  and  6  workmen 
were  drowned.  Mr.  Brunei,  the  only  other 
person  in  the  tunnel  at  the  time,  had  a  most 
narrow  escape,  being  swept  forward  by  the 
fiood  into  the  shaft,  up  wmch  he  was  carried 
as  it  filled  with  water.  The  cavity  in  the  river 
was  filled  with  4,000  tons  of  clay  in  bags,  and 
the  water  was  agwn  pamped  out,  so  that  the 
tannel  was  reentered  on  April  18.  The  Amds 
d  the  company  being  now  exhausted,  a  solid 
well  was  built  across  the  extreme  end  of  the 
erohways,  and  the  work  was  abandoned  for  7 
years,  duriaK  which  time  one  of  the  archways 
was  kept  lighted  with  gas  and  open  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  government  finally  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  fhnds  required,  and  the  work  was 
again  taken  up,  but  advanced  very  slowly  on 
aoconnt  of  the  increasing  difficulties.  Three 
more  breaks  occurred,  and  one  life  was  lost. 
In  Jan.  1841,  Uie  tunnel  had  reached  the  op- 
porite  bank,  when  the  work  in  it  was  stopped 
nntil  the  shaft  at  this  end  could  be  completed, 
shaft  was  made  upon  nmilar  plana  to  the 


other,  onfy  with  a  dUht  taper  tctm  SB  AaC 
diam^^fT  at  top  to  66  net  diwneter  at  the  h(^ 
tom,  in  order  to  prev«it  its  behig  Jammed  in 
desosndiiw.  A  driftway  from  this  shaft  reaehed 
die  tunnel  on  Aug.  18,  and  toward  the  last  of 
November  the  middle  fVames  of  the  shield  came 
op  to  Uie  walls  of  the  shaft,  through  which 
they  were  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  pawed  through  the  grouud,  and  the  brick- 
work of  the  tannel  was  soon  after  dosed  up 
with  that  of  the  ahafL  The  tunnel  was  opened 
for  foot  passengers  on  March  12,  1843.  Its 
total  length  between  the  shafts  is  1,200  feet 
It  was  originally  proposed  to  complete  it  with 
a  carriage  road  winding  around  the  shafts  at  a 
gradual  descent ;  but  it  has  not  been  deemed 
obedient  to  inoar  the  additional  e^nse  whi<dk 
Hub  would  involve,  and  the  tunnel  has  been 
used  only  for  foot  passengers  who  pay  a  ttdl 
of  1  penny  eaoh.  Its  total  coat  has  been 
£464,714,  of  which  £180,000  was  snbscribed 
by  the  original  shareholders  or  was  r^sed 
npon  debentures.  The  receipts  arising  from 
the  tolls  and  the  renting  of  stalls  in  the  cross 
arches  scarcely  amount  to  enough  to  keep  the 
work  in  repair  and  good  order. 

TUNNY,  a  marine  fish  of  the  mackerel  fam- 
ily, and  genus  thynnut  (Cuv.).  The  bpdy  is 
elongated  and  compressed,  with  a  slender  tail 
keeled  in  the  middle,  and  with  3  oblique  cuta* 
neous  folds  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  on 
eaoh  nde ;  mouth  lai^,  with  the  teeth  small, 
awl-shaped,  in  a  single  row  on  each  jaw,  and 
fine  ana  crowded  on  the  vomer  and  palate; 
there  are  8  dorsals,  neartogether,  the  posteriw 
followed  by  9  or  10  flnlets  oppo^  those  ot  the 
anal  fin;  scales  latest  around  the  pectoral  re- 
^00,  forming  a  kind  of  corslet,  on  uie  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  and  along  the  lateral  Una; 
oerebellum  remarkably  large,  as  wonid  be  ex- 
pected in  such  an  active  fish.  The  common 
tunny  of  Europe  (7*.  vtUgarii^  Cuv.)  atttuna  a 
length  of  16  to  20  feet,  and  a  weight  of  more 
than  1,000  lbs. ;  it  is  dark  blue  above,  the  cors- 
let lighter,  eides  of  head  white,  and  below 
grayiui  white  spotted  with  silvery ;  1st  doraal, 
pectorals,  and  ventrals  black,  the  other  fins 
mostly  flesh-colored;  the  pectorals  are  scythe- 
shaped,  and  ^  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
vMyacAive  and  voracious  fish,  feeding  on  her- 
rii^  wad  the  small  n^atoiy  species ;  it  ie 
very  ahnndant  at  the  £.  and  W.  ends  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  its  narrowest  portions 
generf^Iy,  approachhig  the  shores  in  sommer 
in  large  shoals  for  the  purpose  of  spawiung; 
at  this  time  they  are  captured  in  large  nets 
arranged  in  a  funnel-like  form,  into  the  wide 
month  of  which  the  fish  enter,  and,  being  grad- 
ually driven  to  the  narrower  end,  are  killed 
by  lances  and  harpoons ;  a  single  line  of  nets 
often  extends  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
costing  about  $6,000.  Its  flesh  is  highly  es- 
teemed, being  very  solid,  almost  like  met^  as 
firm  as  that  of  the  stui^eon,  but  finer  flavored; 
it  is  red  before  it  is  cooked,  and  is  served  at 
.  teUe  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  iu  all  of  which 
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ft  is  considered  delioiooB  and  wholesome ;  for 
this  purpose  its  capture  has  been  energeticaUy 
prosecuted  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  North 
sea.  The  ancient  Byzantium  was  espeoiallj 
enriched  by  the  tunny  fishery,  the  gulf  here, 
according  to  Onvier,  having  received  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Horn  from  the  wealth  derived 
from  the  capture  of  this  fish,  though  Oibbon 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  tibia  name; 
even  at  the  present  day  these  waters  swarm  with 
the  tunny,  but  the  indolent  Turks  pay  little  at- 
tention to  this  source  of  food  and  wealth.  The 
Phdonioians  established  a  flahery  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Hediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Sptun, 
at  a  much  earlier  pertodf  and  representations 
of  the  tunny  are  often  seen  on  their  coins  and 
medds.  A  salted  preparation  of  this  fish  was 
called  by  the  Konians  taUamentum  SarcUnicum. 
The  principal  fishery  of  the  present  time  is  car- 
ried on  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  tunny  is 
very  timid,  and  easily  driven  by  loud  noises 
to  its  own  destruction. — The  American  tunny 
(T.  teeundo-donalUt  Storer),  called  also  horse 
mackerel  and  albicore,  attains  a  length  of  9  to 
12  feet;  it  is  nearly  black  above,  silvery  on  the 
sides,  and  white  below ;  gill  covers  and  pecto- 
rals silvery  gray ;  iris  golden ;  ventrals  black 
above  Mid  white  below;  finlets  mostly  yellow ; 
the  2d  dorsal  is  much  higher  than  the  1st,  anal 
ftirther  back  than  in  the  European  tunny,  and 
the  pectorals  shorter.  It  is  found  from  New 
York  to  Nova  Scotia,  coming  into  Massachu- 
setts bay  about  the  middle  of  June  and  remain- 
ing through  September ;  it  gets  very  fat  by  the 
end  of  August^  and  is  then  valuable  for  the  oil, 
whidi  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  head  and  ab- 
domen ;  a  single  fish  will  thus  yield  about  20 
gallons ;  it  is  taken  by  the  harpoon,  and  afibrds 
very  exciting  sport,  as  the  fish  is  active,  strong, 
and  tenacious  of  life;  it  feeds  on  menhaden 
and  other  small  shoal  fish ;  it  is  hated  by  the 
fishermen  for  its  ii^ary  to  their  nets,  and  is 
rardy  used  here  except  for  mackerel  bait ;  the 
fiesh,  however,  reeembles  lean  pork,  with  a 
fine  mackerel  taste,  and  in  time  will  probably 
be  frequently  seen  in  the  markets ;  it  is  not  a 
very  6ommon  fi^. — ^The  tunny  <hF  the  tropics 
(71  pelamys,  Out.),  with  other  allied  genera  at 
the  family,  lias  been  described  nnder  Boirrro. 

TUN8TALL,  or  Tonstaix,  Oothbkbt,  an 
English  prelate,  bom  at  Haldeford,  Yorkshire, 
in  1474  or  1476,  died  at  Lambeth  palace,  Nov. 
18,  1659.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  became  a  fellow  of  the  latter  uni- 
Tersity,  afterward  studied  at  Padua,  where  he 
reo^ved  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  was  made 
rector  of  Harrow-on-the-HiU  in  1611,  and  in 
1616  archdeacon  of  Chester.  In  1616  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  and  sent  to  Brus- 
sels as  commissioner  to  the  emperor  Charles 
T.,  with  whom  he  concluded  two  treaties  of 
alliance  and  connneroe.  After  being  prebeo- 
dary  of  York  and  Salisbury,  and  dean  of  tha 
latter,  he  was  in  1623  made  bishop  of  Lond<aif 
and  in  16S8  lord  ^vy  seal,  aad  during  the  next 


6  years  was  twice  ambassador  to  Spain  and 

France.  In  1680  he  was  translated  to  the  bidt- 
opric  of  Durham.  He  soon  after  reugned  the 
privy  seal,  but  among  all  the  changes  effected 
in  the  church  by  Heo^  YIU.,  and  those  intro- 
duced by  Edward  YI.,  he  kept  his  place  as 
bishop,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  privy 
coxmcil  and  of  the  king^s  council  in  the  north. 
Through  the  Infiuence  of  the  duke  of  North- 
uml>erland  he  was  finally  deprived  of  his  biahop- 
rio  in  Oct  1662,  and  committed  to  the  tower. 
On  the  accession  of  Hary  he  was  reinstated ; 
but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on 
Elizabeth  ^8  acceauon,  he  waa  again  deprived  in 
July,  1669,  and  renudned  the  goest  of  Parker, 
archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  till  nis  death.  He 
wrote  In  Laudm  Matrmonii  (4ta,  Ltuidai, 
1618) ;  J)e  Arte  Supjmtandi  lAbri  IV.  (4to., 
1622),  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  often  reprinted ; 
"  Compendium  and  Synopsis,"  an  abndgmeut 
of  Aristotie's  "Ethics"  (8vo.,P&ri8, 1564);  "A 
Defence  of  Predestination"  (4to.,  Antwerp, 
1566) ;  and  a  volume  of  prayers  (8vo.,  1668). 

TUOLUMNE,  an  E.  co.  of  California,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  Stanislaus  river  and  E.  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  drained  by  the 
Tuolumne  river ;  area,  about  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pqi. 
in  1860, 16^229.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  W. 
part,  and  in  the  E.  mountainous  and  covered 
with  excellent  timber,  which  is  largely 'export- 
ed ;  the  b(hI  di  the  valleys  ia  very  nrtile.  The 
intnnctitma  in  1668  were  10,740  bnahels  of 
wheat,  70)080  of  barley,  and  19,260  of  oati. 
There  were  80  quartz  mUls,  4  grist  milla,  ud 
22  saw  mills.  It  is  one  of  the  most  importaDt 
mining  counties  of  the  state.  Capital,  Sonera. 

TUPELO,  an  aboriginal  name  applied  to 
several  species  of  nysto.  According  to  Prof 
Gray,  it  belongs  to  the  eomaua  or  dogwood 
family,  comprising  both  trees  and  ^rubs  with 
simple,  entire,  or  rarely  toothed  leaves,  desti- 
tute of  stipules;  perfect  or  else  polygamous 
flowers,  succeeded  by  berries  or  dnipes  of  <»e 
or  two  cells.  The  species  most  diffused  throng 
out  the  country  seems  to  be  the  N.  muUifiora 
of Wangenheim.  (See Black  Qiw.)  Thelaige 
topelo  {N.  un^fhra^  Walter)  becomes  a  large 
tree  in  the  awampe  oi  North  Carolina  and 
aonthward;  its  leaves  are  4  to  6  inches  in 
length,  long-petioled,  ovate  or  oblong,  entire 
or  sometimes  sharply  toothed,  downy  beneath, 
or  occasionally  slightly  cordate;  Uie  fertile 
blossoms  borne  on  a  single  peduncle :  the  frmt 
oblong,  blue,  an  indi  or  more  long.  Its  timber 
is  soft,  and  its  roots  so  spongy  and  light  that 
they  are  employed  as  buoys  to  fishing  nets. 
The  Water  tupelo  {N.  aquatica^  Linn.)  is  like- 
wise a  large  tree,  found  growing  on  tne  edges 
of  ponds  and  in  the  pine  barrens  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida;  its  leaves  are  short-peti- 
oled,  varying  from  lanceolate  to  orbicolar  ob- 
tuse, sli^tly  cordate ;  the  fertile  flowera  1  or 
S  on  short  peduncles:  dn^iea  oral,  bine.  The 
timber  ia  of  little  value  exce^  fin-  fbeL  The 
Ogeeehee  lime  (JT.  A^foto,  Walter!  ia  a  small 
treoi  rarely  ezceediog  80  ftet  in  holght;  its 
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Imtos  are  large,  Bhort-peHoled,  oblong,  oral,  or 
obovate,  maoronate  or  aoate;  the  perfect  flow- 
ers solitary  on  a  short  peduocle ;  drape  an  inoh 
long,  oblong,  red,  the  stone  deeply  striated; 
the  pnlp  of  an  agreeable  acid,  iVom  which  cir- 
cumstance the  tree  is  called  the  lime.  It  oc- 
onn  natorally  near  the  sea  coast  in  swamps  from 
Georgia  to  Florida.  Its  berries  when  boiled  in 
dnip  form  an  agreeable  preserve. — The  tnpelos 
are  indigenous  to  North  America,  varying  maob 
in  mode  of  growth,  shape  of  the  leaves,  and 
general  oontonr,  so  much  so  that  many  alle|;ed 
■peoies  described  by  botanists  are  referable  to 
■  few  common  types.  Abroad  they  are  in  es- 
teem far  ornamental  planting,  and  are  nused 
ftom  seeds  or  layers. 

TUPPER,  Mabtik  Fabqtthas,  an  English 
miscellaneous  author,  born  in  London,  Jaly  17, 
1810.  He  is  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  principally  at  the  charter- 
house, and  at  Christchnron,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1882,  proceeding  M.A. 
in  1885  and  D.O.L.  in  1847.  He  studied  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1886  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  hut  has  never  more  than  nominally 
practised  fiie  profeadon.  He  had  ahready  oon- 
tribnted  muiy  artides  to  the  periodicals,  when 
in  1887  appeared  his  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
a  Book  of  Thonghts  and  Argaments  orif^nally 
treated,"  the  firat  half  of  which  was  writt^ 
in  1636  in  a  lawyer's  chambers.  This  work 
brouglit  him  into  immediate  popularity,  and, 
in  spite  of  much  severe  criticism,  has  passed 
through  49  editions  in  Engluid,  and  still  com- 
mands an  annual  sale  of  0,000  copies.  In 
America  nearly  600,000  copies  have  been  sold, 
and  the  work  has  been  translated  into  several 
continental  languages.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  has  also  re- 
ceived the  Prussian  gold  medal  for  science  and 
art.  Of  his  nnmerons  socoeeding  works,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  important  are ; 

A  Modem  Pyramid  to  commemorate  a  Bep- 
tn^nt  pf  Wtnihics"  (1880),  a  series  of  sonnets 
and  essays  on  70  celebrated  men  and  women; 
"An  Author's  Mind"  (1841),  containing  jdana 
of  80  unpublished  works ;  three  tales  on  oot- 
etonsness  entitled  reapeotively  *'  The  Crock  of 
Gold,"  "  Heart,  a  Social  Novel,"  and  "  Twins, 
a  Domestic  Novel "  (1844) ;  "  Probabilities,  an 
Aid  to  Faith"  (1847);  and  poems  entitled 
"  Haotenns,"  *'  Ballads  for  the  Times,"  "  Lyr- 
ics," "Things  to  Come,"  "A  Dirge  for  Wel- 
lington," "War  BaUads,"  "Church  Ballads," 
^  White  Slavery  Ballads,"  "  International  Bal- 
lads," and  others  which  have  appeared  anony- 
mously. Many  of  these  woru  have  passed 
through  several  editions.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  exhibition  of  IBSl  he  published  in  several 
fangnages  a  "Hymn  fbr  all  Nations."  Dnring 
later  years  he  has  published  Rifle  BaUads,** 
in  aid  of  the  rifle  club  movement;  "King  Al- 
ft-ed,"  a  patriotic  play ;  "The  Poems  of  King 
Alfii^d,"  translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into 
the  corresponding  English  metres ;  "  Three 
Hundred  Sonnets;"  "Fater£amilias*s  Diary  (tf 
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Everybody's  Tonr"  (1856);  "The  mim  and 
Reveries  of  Mr.  JEaop  Smith ;"  and  the  novel 
of  "  Stephen  Langton,"  a  picture  of  England 
in  the  days  of  King  John.  He  has  also  written 
fugitive  poems  on  many  topics  of  passing  inter- 
est, and  nas  fiirnished  to  periodical  literature, 
induding  Uie  "  Quarterly  Review,"  a  consider- 
able numl>er  of  contributions.  In  1861  Mr. 
Tupper  made  a  vi«t  to  tiia  United  States.  His 
life  nas  been  epeat  principally  in  reti^wnent  at 
his  estate,  inherited  from  his  mothw,  in  the 
parish  of  Albnrr,  near  Guildford,  Snrrer. 

TUBANIAN  RACE  akd  LANGUAGES. 
Next  after  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
femilies  of  nations  and  languages,  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  linguist  and  eumologist  is  that 
which  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  cen- 
tral and  nortliem  Asia,  and  also  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  of  Europe.  For,  though  gift- 
ed with  inferior  capacity  for  advancing,  or  even 
for  appropriating  and  profiting  by  civilization, 
it  occupies  a  wider  territory  than  any  other 
race,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  history  of  the  world.  Its  constituent 
members  (chiefly  according  to  Oastrto)  are  as 
follows:  1.  The  Knno-Hnngarian  or  Ugrian 
branch.  Its  subdivisions  are :  a,  the  JTgrio, 
including  the  Hungarian  or Maj^ar asprinoipal 
member,  with  the  Vognl  and  Ugro-Ostiak,  in 
and  beyond  the  Ural ;  d,  the  Bnl^ario,  indnd- 
ing  the  Toheremizes  and  Mordvins,  scattered 
tribes  along  the  Volga:  the  Permian  group, 
of  the  Permian,  Zyrianian,  and  Yotiak,  in  east- 
em  Russia ;  d,  the  Finnish  or  Tchudic,  includ- 
ing the  Lapp,  the  Fiunish  proper,  or  Suomian, 
and  the  Esthonian.  This  is  the  most  western 
branch  of  the  family^  lying  chiefly  within  the 
limits  of  Europe ;  it  is  also  the  one  of  highest 
endowment,  most  perfect  language,  and  most 
advanced  culture,  and  more  than  one  of  ila 
members,  as  the  Hungarian  and  Finnic,  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  place  they  occupy  among 
nations  of  higher  race.  2.  The  Samoyedio 
branch,  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers^ 
portion,  and  history,  and  one  of  the  lowest 
races  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Samoy- 
edea  occupy  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  from  the  White  sea  to  beyond  tlie  North 
cape  of  Asia,  and  some  of  their  tribes  are  still 
left  in  the  northern  mountMUS  of  central  Ama, 
from  which  the  others  are  supposed  to  have 
descended,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers 
northward.  8.  The  Turkish  or  Tartaric  branch, 
the  most  widely  spread  of  all,  reaching  from 
Turkey  in  Europe  to  beyond  the  middle  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  with  important  outliers  in  the  yet 
more  remote  north-east,  as  the  Takoots  of  the 
Lena.  Its  subdivisi(ms  are  verynnmeroaB,lnit 
are  grouped  tt^ether  in  tiiree  chief  clasees: 
those  of  the  south-east,  in  and  to  the  east  of 
Toorkistaa  or  Independent  Tartary ;  those  of 
the  north,  including  among  others  the  Kir- 
^eez,  Bashkirs,  and  Yakoots ;  and  those  of 
the  west,  stretching  from  northern  Perria 
through  Asia  Minor  and  the  CMmea  to  Oon- 
Btantiuople,  and  tcattered  in  patches  over  the 
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EaroftMn  dominions  of  the  saltan.  4.  The 
Uongoliaa  branch,  lying  jet  Anther  east.  The 
Mongol  raoe,  since  its  wonderful  career  of  con- 
quest in  the  12th  and  18th  centariee — ^in  whioh, 
howerer,  Turkish  tribes  were  the  chief  agents 
—has  shrank  again  within  its  ancient  borders, 
and  lives  in  insinuficanoe  nnder  Gfainese  domi- 
na^on.  6.  The  TnngnBian  branch;  of  this,  the 
prino^al  race  is  theUantchoo,  which  has  held 
Ohina  in  sabjeetion  daring  the  past  two  oen* 
tnries.— It  hu  been  songht  to  extend  stUl  ftir- 
flier  the  boandarieB  of  this  inunenM  &inilT,  hj 
attaching  to  it  the  Draridian  raoes  of  Bonthem 
India,  and  even  by  tying  on  all  the  other  Asi- 
atic peoples  (ezoepting  the  Ohinese),  the  Msr 
lays  and  Folyneaaos,  and  the  Norttt  American 
tribes ;  bat  snoh  sweepingly  synthedo  claaofi- 
oatlon  Is,  in  the  present  stage  of  Imgoistio  eth- 
nology, to  be  regarded  as  utterly  onsoientifia 
£ven  the  combination  of  the  branches  above 
stated  into  one  &mily  has  bat  recently  been 
made  with  confidence. — ^As  the  Indo-European 
languages  are  mnoh  more  varied  and  diverse  in 
t^eir  development  than  the  Semit^  so  they 
are,  in  their  tarn,  vastly  exceeded  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  idioms  now  under  consideration. 
The  law  of  linguistic  connection  prevailing 
amraig  the  latter  is  quite  peculiar;  between 
tribes  oonfeesedly  of  near  km  exist  difibrenoes 
oi  linguiatio  mabarial  even  in  cardinal  polnta, 
such  as  the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  important 
affixes  of  derivation.  A  marked  similarity  of 
Hnguistio  method,  however,  runs  through  them 
all,  and  hdps  to  stamp  them  as  kindred.  They 
are  all  formed  on  what  is  called  the  agglntinap 
tive  ^pe ;  that  is  to  say,  the  root  or  theme 
everywhere  m^tains  its  form  almost  un- 
ohanged,  and  all  formative  syllables  are  suffixed, 
never  prefixed,  to  it ;  and  they  enter  with  it 
into  no  close  and  intimate  union,  giving  rise  to 
forms  which  are  accepted  by  the  mind,  with- 
out analyns,  as  signs  for  the  complex  idea ;  they 
remain  in  the  condiU<m  of  loosely  appended 
•lementa.  There  an  no  vartetieB  and  irregn- 
laritiee  of  nominal  and  verbal  flexion :  ewdi 
langaage  has  bat  a  dn^e  dedenmon  and  a  dn- 
gle  ooi^ugation.  The  plural  of  dedennon  is 
formed  by  a  pluraliring  particle,  to  which  the 
same  oase-endings  are  then  attached  as  in  the 
dngnlar.  Grammatical  gender  is  a  thing  un- 
known. The  oases  are  numerous.  Preposi- 
tions always  follow  the  words  they  govern ; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  governed 
word  precedes  tiie  governing.  Words  connect- 
ing sentences — ^relatives  and  ooi^jaactions~are 
hiudly  employed  at  all.  A  marked  phonetic 
pecnliarity  running  through  all  the  dialects  is 
the  law  of  harmonic  seqneace  of  vowels ;  the 
vowels  are  divided  into  two  clasnoe,  heavy  and 
Ught,  and  within  the  same  word  only  heavy  or 
only  light  vowels  can  follow  one  another;  the 
vowel  of  a  suffix,  or  those  of  a  series  of  soffixes, 
ohangiog  to  conform  themselves  to  the  charac- 
ter of  that  oi  the  root.  The  languages  are 
rich  in  harmonions  and  well  developed  vocab- 
nlarlei^  so  for  as  the  sound  goea^  and  tlu^ 


abound  in  nf«e  distinotima  of  certain  kinda; 
yet  their  rank  in  the  genwal  scale  of  U^gwage 
is  but  a  low  one ;  they  are  defi<»ent  in  sharp 
distinotion  of  the  principal  grammatical  cate- 
gories, and  awkward,  cumbrous,  aud  incom- 
plete in  the  expression  of  thought  This  char- 
acter belongs  to  them  in  varying  degree ;  the 
Hantchoo  dialects  are  the  poorest  of  all,  and 
the  Ucm^ol  do  not  mqch  surpass  them ;  the 
Tartaric  idioms  hold,  the  middle  rank:  the 
iongnes  of  the  Fhmish  branch,  particular^  the 
Ilnmdi  imper  and  the  Hnngarian,  possess  a 
marked  superiority  to  the  others.  Host  of  the 
languages  of  the  fiunily  are  known  only  in  thor 
present  condition,  having  no  monuments  by 
which  their  history  can  be  followed  back  into 
the  past.  A  properly  natiooal  Hteratnre  none 
of  the  branches  has  ever  bad,  if  we  except  the 
mythio  and  legendary  songs  of  the  Unns,  re- 
cently collected  from  the  months  of  the  people, 
and  combined  to  form  the  KaUtalOy  and  tiie 
mostly  lyric  popular  songs  of  the  Hungarians; 
but  even  some  of  the  remoter  tribes  have,  un- 
der the  influence  and  by  the  aid  of  foreiga 
teacdiers,  acquired  the  arts  of  writing,  and  bare 
brought  forth  reli^ons  and  histoiical  wfixkB, 
while  the  Hungarian  and  t^e  Turkish  have 
Teloped  impoTtont  literatoreB.  It  is  also  assert' 
ed  within  a  few  years  pact,  tiiat  on  the  omidr 
fbrm  monuments  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  is 
represented,  in  the  inscriptiotts  of  the  third  or- 
der, an  Ugrian  dialect,  and  that  we  have  thwe 
antiientio  evidence  and  remains  of  an  ancient 
Ugrian  civilization,  which  is  even  asserted  t« 
have  preceded  and  formed  the  basis  for  that 
of  the  other  races  in  the  same  regi<m.  These 
results  of  a  small  number  of  investigatots 
are  not  yet  folly  accepted  by  scholars  in  gen- 
eral ;  if  they  ^all  prove  t^e,  they  will  con- 
stitute a  foot  of  the  highest  consequence  in  the 
history  of  this  family,  and  indeed  in  tJiat  of  the 
human  race,  and  wOl  modify  many  of  the  hith- 
erto prevailing  opinions  of  ethnolog^sta. — Be- 
Ktecniig  the  name  by  which  the  whole  famfly 
jwould  be  eaUed,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opiiH 
ion.  By  some  it  is  namtn  frtm  one  of  its  pris- 
oipal  branches,  or  from  more  than  one,  and  is 
styled  the  Mongolian,  the  Tartaric,  the  Finno- 
Tartaric,  the  Finno-Tungu^  race,  &c.  Othen 
entitle  it  the  Altaic,  from  the  mountain  duia 
which  is  regarded  as  the  original  home  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  starting  point  of  their  migr^ 
tioDB ;  or,  adding  the  name  of  the  other  moon- 
tain  diain  which  fumidied  a  new  basis  for  the 
dispersion  of  some  of  its  most  important  moa- 
hers,  they  know  it  as  the  Uralo-Altaio,  or  Ugro- 
Altaic.  A  common  api>ellation,  abo,  and  one 
whidi  has  as  much  in  its  favor  and  as  Uttls 
against  it  as  any  other,  is  Scythic  or  Scythian, 
taken  from  l^e  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  vild  tribes  of  the  north-east,  who  woe 
probably,  at  least  hi  great  part,  a  this  not. 
The  autiiority  of  Max  Mfiller  has  reoently  givea 
currency  to  the  name  Turanian,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  although  w«  are  fiv 
from  regazding  it  aB  the  one  moat  wwtbj  of 
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aeoeptsnoe.  It  Is  derired  from  the  tradHioBs 
of  the  Iranian  or  Persian  race,  in  i^'hoee  na- 
tional recollections  the  contest  between  Iran 
And  Tu  ran,  the  Aryan  race  and  its  Tartar  neigh- 
bors and  foes,  is  an  element  of  prime  impor- 
tance.— Vritars  npon  this  whole  family  of  na- 
tions are  especially  RSmnsat,  SeeJierehes  tur  Im 
Icmguet  Tavtaret  (Paris,  1820) ;  Rasfc,  in  sev- 
eral of  his  philol<^cal  works ;  Schott,  in  nn- 
meroos  memoira  published  by  the  Berlin  aead- 
emy,  eroedaUy  Ueber  dot  AltaUche-  od«r  Fin- 
mteh-fwtarUdie  Sptat^ungaehleeht  (1849) ; 
Prichard,  in  vd.  iii  of  his  "  Besearehes  into 
ae  I%y«ieal  EGstoiT'  of  Mankind;'^  Oastrte, 
fai  a  series  of  «*ammar8,  essays,  seoonnts  of 
travel,  &c  (St.  Fetersbat^,  186^-'^;  and  Max 
HflUer,  *'  Letter  on  the  Tiiranian  Langnages," 
fatBanse-n's  "  Philosophy  of  Universal  History," 
vol.  t,  and  "  Lectures  on  tbe  Scienoe  of  Lan- 
gnager  (London,  1881). 

TURBAN  (Turk.  tuUmnd  or  duThmeP),  a  cov- 
ering for  the  head  worn  among  most  eastern 
peoples.  It  varies  maeh  in  shape  among  va- 
rious nations  and  classes ;  its  nsnal  fonn  is  that 
of  a  roll  of  cloth  twisted  around  a  cap.  The 
Turks  in  recent  times  have  generally  abandoned 
it  for  the  fez  or  red  skull  cap.  The  tnrban  of 
the  fultan  was  ornamented  with  three  heron's 
ftethera  and  a  great  quantity -of  gems,  and  aa 
officer  called  the  da&md  aga  was  appointed 
iMpecially  to  take  care  of  it  The  grand  vizier 
Vas  entitled  to  wear  two  htfron^s  feathers  in 
bis  turban,  and  Inferior  officers  one.  The 
emirg  were  distingniahed  by  green  turbans. 

TUBBIISE  (Ft.,  a  shell  of  spiral  form),  a 
snbmerged,  horizontal  water  wheel,  of  the 
cIms  of  reaction  wheels,  with  curved  vertiori 
backets  or  floats,  and  the  revolution  of  which 
without  and  around  a  fixed  horizontal  disk, 
having  npon  it  guides  giving  direction  to  the 
impelling  body  of  water,  is  made  to  turn  a  ver- 
tical axis  or  shaft  running  through  the  common 
oentre  of  the  wheel  and  disk,-  and  1^  oonnoo- 
tbns  from  this  shaft  togive  motioa  to  machin- 
ery of  rarions  kinds.  The  earlier,  and  until  re- 
cently the  more  (Amunon  forms  of  water  wheel, 
were  characterized  in  general  by  tfteir  having 
tiie  axis  horizontal,  and  by  deriving  their  mo- 
tion from  rimple  weight  or  momentnm  of  the 
vsfw,  or  from  both  combined.  Since,  how- 
ever, a  vertical  axis  will,  in  the  case  of  mills 
for  grinding,  serve  to  ^ive  motion  directly  or 
very  nearly  so  to  a  millstone,  the  means  of 
securing  effective  horizontal  wheels  with  ver- 
tical axes  have,  especially  in  the  grain-produ- 
cing provinces  of  France  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  long  engaged  attention.  In  the  ar- 
rangement known  in  England  as  **Bai^er*s 
milL"  a  horiwntal  hollow  tube  receiving  and 
disohars^ng  water  fhnn  a  hollow  vertical  shaft 
whicli  tarns  with  it,  and  fte  ends  of  the  tube 
<^>ening  f6r  discharge  in  omKH^te  direction^  the 
pressure  dne  to  oombinea  effeet  of  height  <tf 
column  and  centrifugal  force  is  relieved  at  each 
opening,  but  felt  npon  the  side  of  the  tube  op- 
posed to  it;  ^e  reaolion  or  recoil  npm  tiiese 


•or&ces  gives^o  the  tube  and  henoe  to  Ae  shall 
a  rapid  revolution ;  but  the  form  is  seldom  or 
never  used  in  praotioe.  The  spoon  wheel,'* 
Tued  in  France,  consists  of  a  number  of  separate 
carved  blades  diverging  horizontally  from  the 
npright  axis,  npon  which  a  deeoending  stream 
of  water  is  directed ;  it  gives  a  fair  peroentage 
of  work,  where  the  supply  md  Wk  are  irat 
great.  Somewhat  similar  to  both  i^ese  hi 
principle  is  the  turbine,  invented,  or  p«4a» 
first  lH>oagfat  to  effective  and  eoonomioal  won- 
ing,  by  Foameyron,aboat  18841  <8eeFoiminrr-' 
Bov.)  la  the  employment  of  theturMne  tliwe 
are  two  taaantnn  m  bodies  water  at  dUI^ 
ent  levels,  the  wheel  and  -disk  already  reliBFred 
to  being  sabmei^ed  in  th^  lower  of  these,  and 
the  water,  eondacted  by  a  fiume  or  large  tube 
from  the  upper  reservoir,  is  made  to  descend 
vertically  through  a  bellow  cylinder  npen  t^e 
disk  or  fixed  and  solid  circular  plate  lying  be- 
neath this;  the  cylinder  not  reaching  down 
quite  to  this  di^,  there  is  a  lat«-al  eirotdar 
opening  of  no  grest  dep(^  completely  around 
and  l>etweea  the  two.  Immediately  witboat 
and  enclosing  or  facing  &is  nrcular  opening 
the  depth  (at  its  inner  periphery)  of  the  hori- 
contal  wheel,  which  is  thus  annular  fai  form, 
and  tarns  rotind  and  vithont  the  ^rik  toA  cyl- 
inder. This  wheel  oondsts  of  an  npper  and 
under  crown,  horizontal  and  of  anniutf  Ibm, 
in  the  <^tt  space  between  whioh-  (nstany  less, 
or  not  raooh  more,  than  a  foot  in  total  d^ptb) 
Bre  fixed  vertically,  and  mnnfeg  from  erown  to 
crown,  onrved  fioats  or  buckets,  in  form  cor- 
responding t6  those  of  Poncelet's  underlet 
wheel,  ^e  npright  fixed  gnides  uponlhedi^ 
direct  the  issmng  stream  m  water  i^ibst  the 
curved  fioats  of  the  wheel;  and  as  it  emerges 
on  all  sides,  it  acts  upon  aJI  the  fioats  at  tlie 
same  m)>ment  and  constantly,  moving  the  wheel 
by  one  horizontal  eomponent  of  the  several 
pressores  on  these  in  the  direction  of  their  con- 
Vex  surfbees;  a  strong  oircnlar  plate  from  the 
wheel  descends  slightly  below  tM  dl^  attao)»- 
Ing  to  and  moving  the  solid  v«rtioal  axis, 
axis  rises  through  the  cylinder,  emerging  wfOt- 
in  a  suitable  box  from  the  water  space  to  the 
mechanism  above.  Its  lower  pivot  is  some- 
times rested  upon  a  stent  lever  of  the  second 
kind,  and  near  the  fulcrum,  by  connections 
with  which  lever  the  wheel  cui  be  raised  or 
lowered  alongside  of  the  opening  for  the  escap- 
ing water.  A  movable  hwlow  cylinder,  called 
the  regulating  gate,  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
along  the  fixed  cylinder,  so  as  to  diminish 
when  desired  the  depth  of  opening  and  v<^nme 
of  discharge  upon  the  wheel ;  and  in  some  forms, 
to  prevent  the  carrying  round  of  dead  water  in 
the  wheel  above  tAis  opening,  the  spaoe  be- 
tween the  orowns  is  divided  by  a  sooeefliDon  vi 
horizontal  plates  into  a  nomber  of  oompatt- 
ments,  so  many  of  wfai^  <mly  will  be  filled  as 
oorre^Kmd  to  the  bpenlng.  The  gnides  npon 
the  fixed  disk  are  also  cnrved  in  a  manner  similar 
io  that  of  the  buckets,  but  in  the  opposite  dl- 
feotitm;  tliereealtis  ^t  Ae- mtof  does  net 
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escape  radially,  but  tangentdaUy^,  and  in  snoh 
course  as  to  strike  the  backets  almost  perpen- 
dioalarlj,  thus  Terr  greatlj  inorea^ig  its  action 
upon  the  vheel.  In  Oallrai's  torbine,  the  floir 
into  the  wheel  is  regulated  hj  a  series  of  slid- 
ing shutters,  portions  or  the  whole  of  which 
can  be  let  down  to  cover  the  opening  to  the 
wheel.  In  Fontiune's  improved  form,  shown 
in  the  London  exhibition,  1861,  the  wheel  has 
its  floats  ourring  horizontally,  and  the  water 
descends  nearly  vertically  upon  these,  bnt  di- 
rected against  them,  its  horizontal  oomgonent 
of  pressare  taking  effect ;  this  form  has  some 
peculiar  advantages.  The  turbines  of  Jonval 
and  some  others  are  also  well  known ;  and  the 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  Thomson's  ex- 
ternally fed  wheel,  and  to  others  differing 
flrom  the  more  usual  forms.  Fourneyron's  tar- 
bine,  under  good  conditions,  utilized  a  larger 
percentage  the  force  of  water  than  the  beat 
ordinary  water  wheels,  namely,  from  7B  to  80 
per  oent. ;  the  performance  of  Fontaine's  and 
<tfJ<HiTal*s  is  about  the  same.  Among  obvious 
advaota^  of  tnrblne  wheels  are  these :  1,  they 
occupy  Uttle  space;  2,  the  action  on  the  wheel 
is  Quiform  and  uninterrupted;  8,  the  wheel 
taming,  osually,  completely  within  water,  and 
the  pressure  outward  on  the  floats  being  the 
same  in  all  directioaa,  there  is  no  strain  or  in- 
creased friction  in  a  particular  direction  upon 
^e  »is;  4,  turning  with  great  speed,  it  may 
directly  carry  the  millstone  in  flouring  mills ; 
H,  being  submerged,  its  performance  is  un- 
interrupted by  ice,  and  is  little  affected  by 
floods  or  by  dron^bt  so  long  as  the  wheel  is 
covered;  6,  it  utilizes  a  laraer  percentage  of 
the  power  than  ordinary  wheels;  and  7,  its 
effidenoy  does  not  decrease  in  the  same  ra^ 
tio  with  the  velocity,  when  the  height  or 
volume  of  water  la  reduced:  thus,  a  wheel  at 
Sainte-Blaiae,  diameter  22  inches,  under  a  fall 
of  860  feet,  gave  40  horse  power,  equal  to  f  of 
the  whole  power  of  the  water ;  while  another 
at  Gisors,  with  a  &11  of  8^  feet,  gave  with 
one  of  2  feet,  },  and  of  1  foot,  §,  of  the  whole 
power. — In  the  United  States,  water  wheels 
of  the  ordinary  forms  were  almost  exclusively 
in  use,  and  among  the  large  mannfiu^turing  es- 
tablishments in  New  England  entirely  so,  until 
the  year  1844,  the  breast  wheel  being  regarded 
as  the  most  efficient  practicable.  In  1848  llr. 
£11  wood  Morris  oommnnioated  to  the  "  Journal 
of  the  SVanklin  Institntef"  in  which  several 
articles  in  relation  to  the  French  reaction 
wheels  had  previoody  appeared,  a  translation 
of  Uorin's  **  Experiments  on  Turbines,**  with 
an  aoooant  of  some  experiments  also  on  two 
turbines  constructed  from  his  own  designs; 
the  useful  effect  of  one  of  these  was  .76.  In 
1844  Mr.  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  a  hydraulic  engi- 
neer, of  Uassachusetta,  produced  for  the  Ap- 
pleton  company's  cotton  mills  in  Lowell  a  tor- 
Line  involving  several  improvements,  and  of 
which  the  efiSdency  was  .78  of  the  power,  hx 
1846  he  had  coDstructed  upon  hia  deugns,  em- 
bracing further  improvonents,  three  turbines 


of  about  190  horse  power  each,  for  the  same 
company :  the  mean  maximum  effective  power 
of  two  of  these,  carefully  tested,  was  .88  of 
tiie  power  of  the  water  e]q>raded — a  remark- 
able advance  upon  all  previons  resnUs;  and 
these  turbines  have  continued  to  perform  sat- 
iafbotorily.    The  chief  features  of  difference 
of  these  wheels  from  the  original  one  of  Four- 
neyron  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  fo3owB: 
The  flume  conducting  the  water  to  the  turbine 
is  in  form  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  the 
water  introduced  above  on  one  side  of  tiie  axis 
of  the  torbine  and  cone,  and  by  a  gradual  curre, 
so  that  the  water  descends  with  almost  no  Ices 
of  power,  save  from  friction,  acqairing  an  in- 
creasing velocity  and  a  spiral  movem^  in  the 
direction  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel;  the 
guides  are  acoordii^ly  a  littJe  inclined  back- 
ward, so  that  the  w^r  sh^  meet  their  edges 
only.  One  of  the  most  impiHrtuit  parts  of  uie 
invention  is  the  additi<m  without  and  anxmd 
the  wheel  of  two  broad  stationary  disks,  tiw 
space  between  whiidi  at  their  innw  peripbor 
is  very  little  greater  than  that  between  tl» 
crowns  of  the  wheel  at  the  part  next  to  them, 
but  which  curve  outward  and  apart,  so  that 
the  space  at  their  exterior  periphery  is  twice 
as  great;  the  total  diameter  of  these  disks  be- 
ing about  twice  that  of  the  wheel.   When  the 
regulatinff  gate  is  raised  to  fall  height,  the 
section  through  which  the  water  passes  in  es- 
caping from  the  wheel  is  thus  gradually  en- 
laced, in  a  ratio  from  1  to  4 ;  hence  the  actioB 
of  the  water  should  fall  within  the  same  dis- 
tance from  1  to       providing  the  diaks  be 
wholly  submerged.  This  arrangement  is  called 
the  diffiiser;  its  effect  is  to  diminidi  &e  pre»- 
sure  against  the  water  escaping  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wheel,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
power  in  the  same  ratio  as  by  a  certain  increase 
in  the  available  fall.   Its  principle  is  thus  aim* 
ilar  to  that  of  diverging  o«doal  tubes  for  deliv- 
ery ofliquida.  OeeHTDRO-HEOBAinos.)  Itsthe- 
oretioal  advantage  is  a  gain  of  .05  power;  but 
probably  owing  to  irregolar  movements  of  the 
water,  the  g^  practically  is  about  .03  of  the 
power.   Hr.  Boyden  also,  by  means  of  a  pe- 
culiar box  with  bearings  of  soft  or  babbitt 
metal,  suspends  the  wheel  from  the  top  of  the 
vertical  shaft,  instead  of  running  it  on  a  step 
at  the  bottom ;  while  by  grooves  and  mortices 
the  bnokets  are  so  firmly  fixed  between.  ^ 
crowns  of  the  wheel,  as  to  allow  them  to  be 
much  thinner,  and  to  secure  a  fteer  passage  for 
the  water.  In  a  turbine  of  this  pattern,  made 
in  1861  for  the  Tremont  mills,  the  guides  are 
88  in  number ;  the  bucketa  44 ;  the  least  hei^it 
between  the  crowns,  .8748  ft. ;  greatest  hei^t, 
.9868  ft ;  total  diameter  of  the  wheel,  8.SSS 
ft;  diameter  between  inner  edges  of  whed, 
6.76  ft.;  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
disk,  6.739  ft. ;  diameter  of  the  wrought  iron 
turned  shaft  in  different  parts,  7  to  8  inches. 
Upon  this  turbine  a  series  of  extremely  careful 
experiments  was  made,  the  various  data  being 
noted  by  several  observers  at  the  same  time, 
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and  aooanitely  oompared  hj  marldiig  die  time 
at  brief  Interne.  The  experiments  embrace 
tiie  qoantitj  of  water  discharged,  the  velocity 
at  the  wheel,  the  percentage  of  power  (maxi- 
mum, m  this  case,  .79f)  ntmzed,  &c. — For  fur- 
ther details  and  rales  respecting  the  oonstmo- 
tion  and  proportioning  of  tarbines,  as  well  as 
for  a  fiill  account  of  t£e  experiments  referred 
to,  and  the  resalts,  and  of  others  in  relation  to 
oentre-vent  wheels  and  the  flow  of  water  over 
weirs,  see  "Lowell  Hydranlio  Experiments** 
..(Boston,  1856). 

TUBBOT,  a  marine,  soft-rayed  fish  of  the 
flatfieh  family,  and  genoa  rhombv$  (Oqt.),  char- 
aoterized  by  minate  sharp  teeth  on  the  jaws 
and  phamuE,  the  dorsal  fin  commencing  on 
ibe  head  in  mat  of  the  eyes,  and  like  the  anal 
extending  to  the  tail,  and  with  the  eyes  on  the 
left  side.  The  European  tnrbot  {R.  maximus, 
Car.),  the  finest  of  the  f^ily,  sometimes 
measares  6  feet  in  width,  and  weighs  over  200 
lbs. ;  tiie  left  side  is  brown  and  covered  with 
small  tnbercles,  and  the  right  side  or  lower 
surface  smooth  and  white;  without  the  tail  the 
body  is  nearly  round;  mouth  large,  opening 
oblignely  npward ;  eyes  in  a  vertical  line,  one 
over  the  other ;  gili  openings  large ;  pectorals 
small.  It  keeps  on  sandy  grounds,  and  is  a 
great  wanderer,  usually  in  companies,  living 
near  the  bottom,  and  fisediog  on  amall  fish, 
enistaoeana,  and  moQaska;  tboogfa  voradon^ 
it  is  partienlar  in  its  ohc^ee  (tf  roodf  and  will 
Ute  at  none  bat  fi«sb  bait;  the  spawning  sear 
son  is  about  Angnst,  after  wbieh  it  soon  reoor- 
«rs  its  good  condition.  Its  flesh  is  white,  fht, 
flaky,  and  delioate,  and  has  been  highly  es- 
teemed from  rauote  antiquity ;  it  is  disputed 
whether  this  or  ^e  next  speiaes  was  the  rfum~ 
iru  of  the  ancient  Romans;  the  French  call  it 
water  or  sea  pheasant  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavor.  Though  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  turbot  sold  in  the 
English  markets  are  caught  by  Dutch  fisher- 
men on  the  long  line  of  sandy  banks  between 
England  and  Holland;  the  value  sent  to  Lon- 
don market  from  this  sooroe  alone  b  annual- 
ly not  far  from  $500,000.  The  fishery  begins 
wont  the  «id  of  Iforoh  and  doses  by  the  mid- 
dle <^  August,  and  is  prosecuted  both  by  lines 
and  trawl  nets;  the  hooks  are  bdted  with 
smelts  or  other  small  and  bright  fishes ;  each 
Dnteh  boat  brings  from  100  to  160  fish,  usnslly 
weighing  each  S  to  10  lbs.  In  the  time  of 
Pennant  there  was  a  fiunons  fishery  of  turbot 
at  Scarborough;  to  each  boat  were  8  men, 
and  each  man  with  8  lines,  and  each  line  with 
SdO  books ;  the  9  lines  were  fastened  together 
and  extended  at  full  length  across  the  current, 
And  allowed  to  remain  out  6  hours;  a  great 
many  fish  were  caught  in  this  way.— The  brill, 
pearl,  or  smooth  tnrbot  (R.  vulgam,  Ouv.)  is  a 
smaller  and  leas  delicate  epedes,  with  smooth 
sealea,  fh)m  the  same  loeaUtiea  and  caught  in 
the  same  maoner;  the  under  Jaw  is  the  longer, 
and  the  nppw  eye  a  little  behind  the  lower;  ii 
is  reddish  audy  brown,  varied  with  darker, 


and  sprinUed  with  white  pearl-Uke  specks: 
under  surfsee  smooth  and  white;  it  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  as  are  several  otiier  spe- 
cies still  leas  esteemed. — ^The  American  or 
spotted  tnrbot  (£.  maeulatvt,  Oirard;  pleuro- 
neeteg,  De  Kay),  called  also  New  York  plaice 
and  watery  flounder,  is  from  12  to  18  mcbes 
long,  and  6  to  8  wide,  though  sometimes  at- 
taining a  weight  of  20  lbs. ;  it  is  smooth,  on 
the  left  side  reddish  gray  with  large  dronlar 
or  oblong  darker  blotches  surrounded  by  a 
lighter  margin,  and  with  numerous  white  spots, 
especially  on  ^e  fins ;  the  lower  snr&ce  white 
and  spouess;  iris  silvery;  gape  wide,  with  a 
dngk  row  of  separate,  large,  ^larp  teetii,  and 
a  protuberance  on  the  chin;  ends  of  dorsal 
ra^  fi«e;  body  elongated;  it  resemUee  the 
brill  more  than  any  other  Earopean  spedes. 
It  oGcnrs  along  the  coast  of  the  Ifew  En^and 
and  middle  states,  and  is  sometimes  taken  by 
mackerel  fishers  near  the  shore;  it'is  consid- 
ered a  delicate  article  of  food. 

TURENNE,  Hxim  de  Li.  Todx  D'AwxBGnE, 
vicomte  de,  a  French  marshal,  bom  in  Sedan, 
Sept  II,  1611,  killed  near  Snlzbach,  Bavaria^ 
Jnly  26, 1676.  He  was  the  second  sonof  Henn 
de  Bouillon,  prince  of  Sedan,  by  Elizabeth  of 
Kassau,  daughter  of  William  I.  of  Orange,  and 
was  sent  when  a  boy  to  Holland,  where  he 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  his  unde  Uanrioe. 
In  1680,  visitiiag  the  court  of  France  in  tiie  in- 
terest of  bis  brotiier  Fr6d6ric  de  Bouillon,  he 
ma  induced  by  Oar^nal  I^Aeltea  to  enter 
the  service  of  France,  reodved  the  command  of 
an  infantry  regiment^  distinguished  himself  in 
Lorrdne  under  Marshal  de  Ca  Force,  became 
mtOor-general  in  1684,  and  served  under  La 
Valette  in  Germany,  where  in  1<(86  he  relieved 
Mentz,  then  besi^ed  by  the  imperialists.  In 
168T,  with  an  auxiliary  corps,  he  joined  the 
Swedish  army  under  Duke  Bernard  of  Wdmar, 
and  during  this  campaign  captured  severd 
towns,  indoding  the  stronghold  of  Brisach. 
In  16S9  he  was  made  Ueutenant-generd  and 
ordered  to  Itdy,  where,  under  the  count  d'Har- 
court,  he  defeated  the  united  Austrians  and 
Spaniards  at  Gasde,  and  forced  Turin  to  surren- 
der tn  1040.  In  16^  he  had  tiie  obief  eom- 
mand  of  the  French  am^  in  Sous^on,  and 
conquered  that  nrovinoe  from  Spain.  After 
the  death  of  Riohelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  he  was 
made  marshd  of  France,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Germany.  He 
crossed  the  Rhine,  worsted  the  Bavarians 
under  Mercy,  acted  in  concert  with  the  prince 
of  Oond^  in  the  8  days'  battle  at  Freiburg 
(1644),  was  defedsdby  Merc^  at  Mergentheim, 
Ifay  6,  1646,  but  gained  a  victory  over  faim  in 
conjunction  with  Cond6  at  Auerdidm,  near 
KOrdlingen,  8  months  later,  and,  Joining  the 
Swedish  general  Wrangel,  conquered  the  Ba- 
varians at  Lavingen  and  Znsmarshausen,  and 
forced  the  elector  to  dgn  an  armistice,  in  March, 
1847.  He  then  repaired  to  Flanders,  and  by 
takii^  several  places  dded  In  bringing  abont 
the  peaee  of  Westphalia  (1M8).  On  his  retom 
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to  FraDc^y  fais  IoTe  for  the  daohflBs  de  Xongoe- 
TiUe  and  aia  brother's  example  connected  liim 
Tith  the  Froade.  At  the  head  of  a  Spanish 
arm;  which  was  sent  to  sapport  the  rebels,  ha 
'Was  defeated  nearB^el  by  Marshal  Dupteasis- 
PrasUn,  anddriTenoutof  Franoe(16fiO).  After 
toying  DDsaooeflBfiilly  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  France  and  ^ain,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  French  govem- 
mentf  returned  to  his  oonntry,  and  henceforth 
proved  the  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  king, 
while  Coi»d6  was  the  leader  of  the  FroodearB. 
He  defeated  the  troops  of  his  illastrious  oppo- 
nent at  Btinean,  near  Uie  Loire,  in  April,  1663, 
ftdlowed  him  op  to  Paris,  inflicted  npon  him  a 
moat  serera  losa  ra  July  in  the  ^uDoarg  St. 
Antoine,  and  thm  seoared  the  tivmwh  (H  tha 
royal  cause  at  home.  The  Spaniards  having 
invaded  the  north  of  Fruice  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cond^  he  marohed  against  them,  worst- 
ed them  at  Arras  in  1664,  gained  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  "Dunes,"  June  14^  1668,  toi^ 
poaseaaion  of  Dunkirk,  and  by  these  and  other 
successes  hastened  the  peace  of  the  FyrSD^ea,- 
ITov.  7,  1669.  He  had  been  previously  made 
minister  .of  state,  and  now  received  the  tiUe  of 
marshal'general  of  the  camps  and  armies  of 
IVance.  In  1667,  war  being  declared  against 
Spain  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the  hered- 
itaiT  ruhta  fa  Haria  Theresa,  the  wife  of  Louis 
XIV.,  :  Furenne  entered  Flanders  at  the  head 
tit  the  French  army,  aoeoropanied  by  the 
Ung  himself,  and  in  less  than  throe  montba 
achieved  the  conquest  of  that  province ;  and 
several  of  the  cities  he  had  taken  were  secured 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz  la  Cbapelle, 
Kay  2,  1668.  In  the  war  against  Holland 
(1672)  he  commanded  one  of  the  armies  that 
marched  into  that  country;  and  when  the 
European  powers  came  to  ils  rescue,  he  -entered 
Germany,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  and  forced  ^e 
elector  of  Brandenbui^  to  a  separate  peace  at 
Toasem  in  1673 ;  then,  in  a  campaign  which 
is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  strategy,  he  pro- 
tected Alsace  from  invasion,  orossed  the  Rhine 
at  PhilippsbuTg,  routed  the  enemy  at  Sinz- 
haim  and  Ladanbni^  (l^^^^X  drove  them 
baek  to  the  Hain.'  and,  nnder  ordws  fVom 
XottVoU,  devastated  the  Palatinate;  laying  80 
towns  in  ashes.  In  the  following  winter,  with 
an  army  of  scarcely  23,000  men,  he  nearly  de- 
rtroyed  60,000  Anstrians  and  Brandenburgers 
mider  BeamonviUe,  geiaing  victories  Hol- 
housa,  Cdmar,  and  XQrkbeim  (Jan.  6,  1675). 
He  now  wished  to  retire  from  active  service ; 
hut  he  was  the  only  French  general  who  could 
successfully  tmpose  the  celebrated  Hontecu- 
coli,  and  yielding  to  the  king's  entreaties,  be 
continued  in  command,  and  during  4  months 
the  manoBuvree  and  strategic  operations  of  the 
two  opposing  generalB  were  gnbjecta  of  general 
admiradoD.  Finally  Turenne  forced  his  rival 
into  a  vontion  near  Sulzbaoh  where  he  was 
constrained  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage;  the 
FVenoh  -  omnmander  consequently  had  a  new 
victory  in  prospect,  when,  surveying  the  laat 


pMfMraHffiDfl  fertile  battle  which  was  to  take 
place  Ml  the  moirow,  he  was  strvck  in  the 
body  by  a  stray  ball,  and  bis  .death  eavsed  his 
army  to  fiill  back  beyond  the  Bhine.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  t»  St.  Denis,  and  interred 
amid  the  royal  tombs.  When  these  were  bro- 
ken open  during  the  revoiatioft,  his  corpse  was 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  presuration  toA 
taken  to  a  collection  of  antiquities,  where  it 
remained  ontil  1801,  when  Bionapwte  had  it 
trw^erred  to  the  church  of  tbe  Invalides. 
Turenne  was  originally  a  Protestant,  bat  be-, 
came  a  C^Aolic  in  1668  throngh  the  inatmotiin 
and  infiuence  of  Bossuet.  His  life  was  wttttsa 
by  Sandras,  Bagueoet,  and  Bamaay,  He  1^ 
Mimoir«$  on  his  campaigns  fi-tnn  1948  to  1668, 
found  in  Bamsay'a  bk^apliy,  and  IsUm  it 
Mimoira  (2  vole,  fbl.,  Paris,  1782). 

TUBGENEFF,  Ivan  SBBSBUtvnvn,  a  Russian 
novelist,  born  in  Orel,  Nov.  »,  1818.  He  war 
educated  at  Hoecow  and  at  St.  Petcrsbm^,  and 
in  1888  went  to  Berlin  to  finish  his  t^idies. 
On  hie  return  to  Russia  he  obtuned  a  situation 
in  the  department  of  the  iiUerior,  and  made 
himself  known  by  several  ni^ooal  eeags,  which 
became  very  popolar.;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  eeatuientaezpresBed  in  one  <A  them  he  was 
disgraced  and  sent  into  ezUe,  and  from  1847  to 
1860  he  lived  in  Germany  and  France.  He  has 
writtNi  poems  entitled  "Fanascha"  (1848)  and 
"Conversatioa"  (1844);  "Hemoirs,  or  Jonmal 
of  a  Sportsman"  (2  voU,  1862X  twice  translat- 
ed into  French ;  Seinn  dtlatU  .Bmm  Tdk 
ISmo.,  Paris,  1868) ;  and  Vm  niehie  dtt  gaUib- 
hommet  (1650),  beside  various  comedies,  poeai^ 
and  articles  contributed  to  the  Russian  revtewa. 

TUBGENEFF,  Kiooui,  a  Russian  author, 
horn  in  1790.  He  was  educated  at  GOttin- 
geu,  was  attached  as  Rosnan  commiaslo&er  to 
Baron  Stein's  provisional  -  sdministratiMi  of 
tiie  reconquered  German  provinces,  was  made 
state  comiclllor,  and,  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  the  interior  and  of  eco- 
nomic afiura,  devoted  himeelf  with  ardor  to 
the  promotion  of  schemes  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Uie  serft.  In  1819  he  joined  w> 
"Society  of  Pabllo  Good,"  fonnded  by  Two- 
betzkm  and  ICnravieff,  and  was  in  ottDsequenea 
Involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  1826  and  eon- 
denmed  to  death.  He  fled  to  France,  md 
has  since  resided  in  Paris.  In  164Y  and  1848 
he  puUished  La  Bvatis  et  2m  JSusm,  ^vided 
into  three  piata,  vis.:  Miwwiret pnmit, 
Tabkau  potitigut  et  teeial  de  Ut  Sum€,  and  Ik 
Vavtnir  ae  la  litmu  (9  vola  8vo.).  He  has  re- 
cently published  a  pam]^et  eatitled  La  JBvtm 
mjiritenee  la  crm  £!HrvpeeMt€,  and  also 
*'  The  Last  Word  on  the  Emandpation  <tf  the 
Serfs  in  Russia"  (1860). 

TUBGOT,  Ahnx  Bmsbt  Jacqto,  baroo  de 
I'Aulne,  a  French  philosof^er  and  statesman, 
bom  in  Paris,  Uay  10,  1727^  died  Uarch  20, 
1781.  He  was  ednoated  for  the  obwdi,  and  in 
1740  became  prfOT  of  the  Scvbonne^  Inthesamtt 
yttarhepahUabed  ft  "  Lettw  npon  FkserHonef 
and  abandoning  tbe  chrioalprcfeiKoii  in  176S, 
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lk6  atnffied  kv,  and  in  17S8  beoarae  oonnBollor 
faitiieparliamaituidmasterofreqaeats.  QaaU-> 
fying  uBuelf  Ibr  admlnUtratir*  functl<ms  hj 
Bpeoial  attention  to  nataral  pbUosophy,  agri- 
enitore,  ma&n&otoreB,  afid  commerce,  he  ex- 
ponnded  bis  views  upon  the  last  three  snb- 
leoCs  in  Mrand  papers  vhich  l^>peared  in  th« 
Muj/i^opidie  or  in  pamphlet  form.  The  most 
renuirkabl«  among  the  latter  is  the  Ooncili- 
ateio'f  ou  Uttre  (Tun  eeeUtiattigiu  et  un  ma- 
autrat  sur  la  UUranee  anile  (1754).  In  1761 
Be  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limouun,  and 
introdnoed  many  important  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  provinoe;  firee  transport 
was  allowed  to  corn  and  breadstafis,  taxes 
were  dleviated,  roads  and  highways  improved, 
and  workhouses  and  oharitaue  inititnaons  ea* 
tabUshed.  In  1700  appeand  Ids  SMexwm  tur 
la  J^rmatitM  tt  Ja  duMibuUm  dm  ruAma, 
•bis  dilef  work  on  political  eoonomy.  He  also 
pnbliAed  valnable  p^rs  on  loans  and  on 
mines,  beside  his  Lettre*  tur  la  liberii  du  eorof 
meroe  det  graina.  On  the  accession  of  Loais 
XYL  he  was  called  to  the  navy  department; 
and  one  monttt  lateir^  Aag.  24,  1774,  hevaa 
appointed  comptroller-general  of  finances,  and 
undertook  to  introdace  reforms  on  a  large  scale. 
In  a  letter  to  the  king  which  was  then  pub- 
lished, he  gave  a  synopds  of  his  intended  policy ; 
he  desired  to  improve  the  financial  condition 
of  the  kingdom  by  wise  ecoDomy  and  integrity; 
he  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  labor  at  home 
and  of  trade  abroad,  and  aimed  at  sabstitat- 
ing  for  taxes  on  a  multitude  of  articles  a  single 
tax  on  land.  Encouraged  by  Louis  XVL,  ne 
went  to  work  with  taot,  pradfflice,  and  enoT' 
gj ;  but  these  refbrma  were  obnoxions  to  oooT' 
^Ts  and  many  others.  In  1775*  troubles  bav- 
Sng  arisen  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
breadstnfl^  he  was  charged  with  having  caused 
aearoity  by  his  regulations  respecting  the  grain 
trade.  In  Jan.  1776,  he  caused  an  edict  to  be 
isBued,  abolishing  compulsory  labor  for  the  state, 
mtemsl  dutaes  on  breadstuffs,  the  privileges  of 
tatkding  corporations,  &o. ;  but  this  only  increas- 
ed the.  number  of  his  enemies:  the  privileged 
classes  afifected.by  it,  the  nobles,  the  dei^, 
and  the  chief  tradesmen,  were  so  loud  in  their 
omnplaints  that  the  king  was  afiraid  to  support 
his  minister  any  longer.   Toi^  waa  oonfl»- 

goently  dioDdssed  in  luy,  and  retired  to  priviUe 
fi^  devoting  bis  Itisore  to  adenoe,  litaratnre, 
and  philosophy.  He  was  aahonorur  member 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptiona.  ffis  CEuvret 
eompUtet,  published  by  Dnpont  de  Nemonra 
(9  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  180&-'ll),  woe  reprinted 
nnder  the  supervinon  of  Eugdne  Dure  (2  vols. 
8to.,  1844).  His  biography  was  written  by 
Oondorcet  (London,  1796>. 
■  TORIN  (It.  Torino;  anc  Aitguita  Taurino- 
rum),  a  city  of  Piedmont,  oiq>itaI  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  and  of  a  province  of  its  name, 
si  tasted  in  an  extensive  plain  enclosed  on  all 
sides  except  the  N.  £.  by  the  Alps,  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Dora-Somna  with  the  Po,  79  m.  W. 
S.  W.  inm  kOlaa;  pop.  in  1SS8, 17»,685.  The 


Po  is  oroflsed  by  8  bridges  and  the  Dora^Snnna 
by  3,  one  of  die  latter  being  a  magnificent 
etmctnre  ot  a  inngle  arch  with  a  span  of  160 
feet.  Turin  is  oi  oblong  form,  about  1^  m. 
loi^  and  ^  m.  broad,  and  u  defended  by  a  very 
strong  oitadel  on  toe  W.  The  old  town  has 
narrow,  crooked  sbneets,  and  ill-built  houses. 
In  the  new  town  the  streets  are  broad  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  houses 
are  generally  4  or  6  stories  in  height,  and  many 
of  them  decorated  with  sculptares  and  other 
ornaments.  The  approach  to  Turin  from  the 
W.  is  by  a  fine  avenue,  one  of  the  longest  in 
Europe ;  and  there  are  18  public  squares,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Piazza  del 
Oastello,  the  Piazza  di  San  Oarlo,  the  Piazza 
di  San  Giovanni,  and  the  Piazza  dell'  Erbe. 
The  first  these  squarM  lies  near  the  centre 
d  the  town,  is  almost  snironnded  by  lofty 
palaces,  uid  derives  its  name  from  haviiw  in  its 
centre  the  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of  BavOT, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Turin ;  the  mod- 
em palace,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  is  an 
extenaive  building,  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings,  and  has  large  gardens  attached.  The 
theatre,  whi<^  was  built  ftom  deugns  by  Al- 
fieri,  stands  on  the  E.  side.  The  Piazza  di  San 
Oarlo  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  arcades, 
and  contains  a  statae  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 
of  Savoy,  by  Marochetti.  The  buildings  of 
Turin  are  mostly  of  brick.  The  city  is  not  rich 
in  ancient  edifices,  but  many  of  the  modem 
public  buildings  are  very  magnificent.  The 
duovu)  or  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  B^ti^ 
bnilt  in  the  ISth  century,  is  small,  and  primn* 
pally  remarkable  for  the  beantiAil  arabuqnes  in 
the  pilasters  which  adorn  the  front.  The  la- 
tenor  has  recently  been  richly  decorated  with 
frescoes,  and  contuns  some  fine  paintings. 
Near  it  is  the  chapel  of  Santo  Sudario,  a  small 
round  building,  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
GuariuL  The  other  ohnrohee  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  Ban  Filippo  Neri,  ^e  largest  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  town ;  San  Domenico, 
whidi  contains  a  fine  Yirran  and  child  by 
Gneroino;  San  Tommaso,  of  little  architectu- 
ral merit,  bat  possessed  of  some  fine  punt- 
ings ;  Santa  Oriatiana,  with  a  fine  facade  by 
Juvwa ;  Corpus  Domini,  highly  ornamented  in 
the  interior  with  marble,  nldhig,  and  othw 
decorations;  and  La  Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  boUt 
in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  to  ocmi- 
memorate  the  restoration  of  the  royal  liunily 
in  1814.  A  Protestant  church  in  the  Lombard 
style  was  erected  in  1863.  There  are  in  all  110 
ohnrches  and  chapels ;  and  there  were  fonneriy 
many  monasteries  and  nonneriea,  bat  they  have 
been  suppressed  with  the  exception  those 
that  are  actually  engaged  in  works  of  charity. 
Other  buildings  which  deserve  notice  are  the 
Palazzo  degli  Archivi  ReaU  or  roister  office,  an 
extensive  edifice  by  Juvara;  the  custom  house, 
town  bouse,  and  court  bouse.  The  senate  holds 
its  meetings  in  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  and 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  Oarignan  palace, 
fbrmeriy  the  residence  of  the  royal  princes 
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The  nnivwdty  of  Turin  was  fonnded  in  lilt, 
and  Is  a  miwnifioeDt  baild^,  with  a  qnadran- 
ffle  Burromided  hj  arcades  in  which  are  a  num- 
ber of  aDcieot  soalptares  and  InBcriptions.  It 
has  a  library  of  113,000  Tolnmes  and  2,000 
HSS.,  originally  formed  by  the  dakes  of  Savoy; 
a  valaable  oollectioa  of  pictores  and  medals,  an 
ezoelleat  Egyptian  ransemn,  mnseoms  of  anat- 
omy and  natural  history,  and  a  good  botauio 
garden.  It  has  Realties  of  theology,  law,  med- 
icine, snrgery,  and  arts,  with  84  professors, 
and  in  1868-'9  was  attended  by  1,876  stodents. 
The  royal  academy  of  sciences  was  foonded  in 
1788,  and  consists  of  40  members;  it  has  Tain- 
able  eollections  in  mineralogy,  zoology,  and 
aotiqQities.  There  are  also  an  episcopal  semi- 
nary, a  royal  military  academy,  two  oollegee, 
nnmerons  elementary  schools,  and  institations 
for  the  deaf,  damb,  and  blind.  The  most  im- 

Sortant  charitable  fonndations  are  the  Re  tiro 
elle  Bodne,  where  400  ^Is  are  miUntained 
chiefly  by  their  own  industry;  the  general  hos- 

Sltal;  the  charity  hospital,  which  accommo- 
ates  1,000  inmates;  the  Beale  Albei^  di 
Vlrth,  an  indnstrial  school;  the  Regio  Mani- 
oonico  or  Innatic  asylnm ;  the  Spidale  di  8m 
Lnigi,  which  receives  many  inmates  and  gives 
relief  to  a  great  nmnher  of  ont-door  patients: 
and  the  Oompagnia  di  San  Paolo,  establishea 
for  a  great  number  of  otgects,  inclnding  ednca- 
tion,  marriage  portions,  and  tjie  rdiefw  secret 
poverty. — ^The  manafactnres  of  Tnrin  inolode 
linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  nlk  goods,  leather, 
paper,  glass,  china,  hardware,  carriages,  arms, 
masioal  and  other  instmmente ;  and  there  are 
nnmerons  distilleries,  dye  works,  and  different 
kinds  of  mills.  The  wftslth  of  the  city  is  prin* 
dpally  derived  from  its  trade  in  ralk ;  beade 
which  the  commerce  indades  different  mann- 
&otnred  articles,  wine,  liqaenrs,  grain,  and  froit. 
Tnrin  is  connected  by  railway  with  Genoa, 
Alessandria,  Kovara,  Onneo,  Pinerolo,  and 
Bnsa.  Italian  is  the  language  used  in  official 
transactions,  and  both  it  and  French  are  spoken 
by  the  npper  classes ;  bnt  the  people  generally 
speak  a  Piedmontese  dialect. — ^Torin  is  sappos- 
ed  to  bare  been  foonded  by  » tribe  called  Tau- 
rlni  or  Tanrisd,  at  Transalidne  origin.  Hanni- 
1m1  Bobdned  the  mrroonding  oonntry,  but  after 
be  retired  from  Italy  the  Bomans  reocoapied 
it  and  made  Tnrin  a  colony  under  the  name  of 
Oolonia  Jalia,  which  was  afterward  changed  to 
AngoBta  Taarinomm  in  honor  of  Aagastos. 
Tnrin  was  sacked  by  the  Gtoths,  and  afterward 
by  the  Lombards;  and  it  snbseqnentiy  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Charlemagne,  who  conferred 
it  in  feudal  tenure  on  its  bishops,  several  of 
whom  ruled  it  tyrannically.   It  was  afterward 

Sovemed  by  the  marquises  of  Snsa,  and  passed 
y  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  family  to 
the  ooants  of  Savoy.  In  1281  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  rtates  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
wbioh  witli  tome  sli^^t  intemqitiau  it  haa 
evwAicfl  remained. 

TOBE,  Kasl  OnBunAir  WiLnuc  tov,  a 
QMBun  ednoatcv  and  phiUntluv^at,  b<»ii  in 


Kelnlngen,  Jai.  6,  im,  fied  near  BoUn,  Ji4r 
81, 1846.  He  was  ednoated  at  Jena,  and  after 
oompleting  his  l^al  studies  was  i^ipointed  by 
the  prinoe  oi  Heoklenbni^  in  1794  chancery 
aaditor,  and  In  1790  dhamberlain  and  chancery 
oonnoillor.  InlSOOthesnpervisionof  thesohool 
system  of  Meoklenbniig  was  added  to  hu  other 
dnlieB.   In  1804  he  visited  Pestalozzi  at  Uon- 
ohen-Bnehsee,  and  on  his  return  to  Mecklen- 
burg collected  a  company  of  boys,  whom  he 
taught  two  hours  a  day,  instructing  the  teach- 
ers also  in  Pestalozzi's  method.   In  1806  he 
was  appointed  jnstioe  and  consistory  councillor 
by  the  dnke  of  Oldenburg,  and  there  renewed 
faia  teaching,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  duke. 
Berigning  ms  plaoe,  he  gave  himself  up  whidOj 
to  the  badness  of  teaching,  vlsitiug  Festaloui 
amin,  and  for  a  time  beMHming  a  tMoher  in  his 
sdiool  at  Tverdnn,  and  subsequently  establish- 
ing a  school  of  his  own  at  the  castie  of  Yevay, 
on  the  lake  of  Geneva.   In  1614  be  disposed 
of  this,  and  in  1815  was  appointed  royal  and 
school  conndllor  by  the  Prussian  govemmenL 
first  at  Frankfort^n-the-Oder,  and  afterward 
at  Fotedam.    Here  he  labored  zealously  to 
introduce  Pestalozzi's  method  into  Prussia, 
and  with  great  sueoess.   He  also  introdooed 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  raising  oi 
silkworms,  and  invented  machines  for  reeling 
silk  from  the  ooooons.   In  16S8  he  resigned  bis 
poet  (tike  king  granting  him  his  fhll  salaty  as  a 
penrion),  to  superintend  the  institntionahehad 
fonnded.  These  were,  a  awimming  sohofd  at 
Potsdam ;  an  asaooiation  for  the  improTement 
of  rilk-growing;  a  ftmd  for  sohom  teadms* 
widows,  to  whieh  he  deroted  the  prc^ts  ct 
some  of  his  works;  a  sooiety  at  Potsdam 
for  tiie  support  of  poor  young  men  devoted  to 
t^e  arts  and  sdenoes;  three  orphan  hoosec 
one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  orphuu  of 
government  officers  and  teachers  of  the  hitl- 
er grades  who  were  left  destitute,  and  a  third 
for  the  orphan  children  of  artisans  and  teach- 
ers and  officers  of  lower  grades;  and  a  soup 
distribution  institution,  far  the  old,  sick,  feeble, 
|H>or,  and  lying-in  women.   To  tjiese  instita> 
tions  he  gave  not  only  the  profits  of  his  pub- 
lished works,  and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
his  galleiy  of  paintings,  bat  .the  greater  part  of 
his  propertr  and  the  proceeds  of  his  ant<rt)iog- 
raphy,  whidi  he  directed  should  be  published 
after  his  death  for  their  benefit.  Von  Tork'a 
worka  are :  "  Letters  from  Mflnchen-Bachsee** 
(Leipsio,  1808),  an  account  of  Pestalozzi's  meth- 
od ;  Die  Hrtniiehm  Wahrnehmvngm  ("  Pero^ 
tion  by  the  Senses,"  1810);  "Gnide  to  Instrno- 
tion  in  Arithmetic"  (Fltinkfort,  1817),  which 
is  a  valuable  text  book  for  teachers,  and  has 
passed  through  many  editions ;  several  easays 
on  rearing  sulrworms  and  tiie  growth  of  the 
mulberry;  and  his  autolnography. 

TURKEY  (msiMffrit^  Linn.),  a  well  known 
gallinaoeous  bird,  the  tj^  of  tiie  fomlly  aislse-- 
^rinoy  whidi  contains  also  the  Guinea  fowl 
(wumtda).  The  bill  is  moderate  and  atronft 
shorter  than  the  head,  oompreesed  on  the  sides, 
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witfa  oulmen  archod,  andnjvpermaiidlUe  orar* 
hanging  the  lower;  the  oere  is  elongated  Into 
a  loose,  pendoIoQs,  roand,  fleshy  oanmcle; 
head  and  upper  neck  bare,  with  only  a  few 
scattered  hairs,  and  oaninonlated(  base  of 
lower  mandible  sometimes  wattled ;  a  toft  of 
long,  black  bristles  on  l^e  breast,  largest  in  the 
males;  wing  short  and  ronnded,  the  1st  4  qnills 
gradoated,  wid  the  6th  and  6th  the  longest; 
tail  broad  and  rounded,  pendent  dariiw  repose, 
hnt  capable  of  being  rtused  and  extended  like  a 
&n ;  tarsi  robnst,  loi^r  than  middle  toe,  cov- 
ered in  front  with  broad,  divided  scales,  and 
armed  with  a  short  obtose  spar;  anterior  toes 
united  at  base  by  a  membrane,  ^e  inner  the 
diortest,  the  posterior  moderate  and  etorated; 
daws  short  and  slightly  oorred.  All  the  ape* 
dea  in  the  wild  state  are  indigenous  to  North 
America.  The  oommon  wild  tnrkeyOf.  gallo- 
paiBo^  Dnn.)  is  abont  8^  feet  long  and  5  in  ex- 
teat  of  wii^  weighing  from  16  to  20  lbs.,  and 
smnetimeB  more ;  the  naked  skin  of  the  head 
and  neok  is  UWd  bine,  and  the  excrescences 
pUTpUsh  red ;  the  general  color  is  copper  bronze, 
Witfi  1  green  and  metallio  reflections,  each  feath- 
er with  a  velvet^black  margin ;  qoills  brown, 
oloeely  barred  with  white ;  tail  feathers  obest- 
nat,  narrowly  barred  with  black,  and  the  tip 
with  a  very  wide  snbterminal  black  bar ;  the 
female  is  smaller  and  less  brilliant,  without 
qrara,  often  without  brisUes  on  the  breast,  and 
with  a  smaller  fleshy  process  above  the  base  of 
the  bUL  It  has  a  crop  and  ^zzard,  and  an  in- 
testine 4  times  thelength<tf  the  body;  the  car- 
tilaginous tissue  of  the  stomach  is  less  hard 
than  in  that  of  the  common  fowl.  The  full 
plnm^e  is  attained  at  the  8d  year ;  t^e  fiemales 
wnally  weigh  about  9  lbs.  They  fly  in  flocks  of 
man^  hundreds,  fi^uenting  woods  by  day, 
fSeodmgon  acorns,  all  Kinds  of  grun,  bads,  ber- 
ries, ftnits,  nuts,  grass,  insects,  and  even  young 
^rom ;  they  make  considerable  jonmeys  in  search 
of  food,  fl^  ing  and  swimming  across  rivers  of  a 
mile  in  width ;  though  able  to  reach  with  ease 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  their  flight  ia 
heavy,  and  would  prevent  their  passage  across 
any  considerable  expanse  of  ocean ;  they  are  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  easily  held  when  sli^tly 
wounded ;  they  perch  at  night  on  trees.  Qtdt- 
lAng  the  woods  in  Septembw,  they  oome  into 
the  more  open  and  culUvated  distriots,  when 
fliey  are  killed  in  great  numbers ;  they  were 
fbnnerly  abundant  in  the  middle,  sontbern,  and 
western  states,  but  are  now  rare  except  in 
thinly"  settled  regions,  and  have  never  been 
fbnnd  west  of  the  Booky  mount^ns.  Bei^amin 
Franklin  thought  the  wild  turkey  should  have 
been  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  being  a 
troly  indigenous  and  national  bird ;  in  his  time 
the  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer  was  snrrounded  by 
these  birds,  saluting  each  otiier  in  early  morn- 
ing from  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  as  tJie  cot- 
tue  the  European  firmer  is  by  chanticleer. 
Auhoogh  exolnmvely  an  inhaMtant  of  North 
America  in  its  wild  state,  and  introdnoed  do- 
meatteated  Into  the  oid  woiM  at  a  eomptn- 


ttnUr  recent  period,  the  eariler  nataraUBbi 
supposed  it  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  its  common  name  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  belief  that  it  originated  in 
Turkey;  it  was  carried  to  England  hi  the  earh- 
part  <»  the  16th  centary  by  William  Strickland,' 
the  lientenant  to  Sebastian  Cabot  in  the  voy- 
ages of  discovery  which  he  performed  under 
the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  acclimated  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  wherever  known  its  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed ;  though  the  domestic  bird  has,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  rule,  degenerated  in  aze,  fla- 
vor, and  beauty,  it  is  everywhere  regarded  both 
by  dvilized  and  savage  nations  as'  the  most 
delieioaa  of  the  poultry  tribe ;  Obristmaa  in 
Europe  and  Thank^ving'day  in  the  northern 
and  middle  United  States  would  be  bereft 
of  (me  cf  thdr  most  pleasant  associations  by 
the  absence  of  a  turkey  at  the  family  din- 
ner; 800  years  ago,  the  turkey  formed  the 
usual  Ohristmas  fare  of  the  TSngliHh  farmer^s 
table;  even  the  barbaric  feasts  of  the  South 
sea  islanders  in  honor  of  distinguished  strangers 
are  often  rendered  semi-civilized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  bird.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey 
is  more  pheasant-like  than  that  of  the  domes- 
ticated varieties.  The  old  males  keep  by  them- 
selves, as  do  the  females  and  young,  the  former 
being  apt  to  de^roy  the  eggs  ia  order  to  pro- 
long the  honevmoon;  they  are  polygamous, 
tiie  males  in  tne  breeding  season,  in  Haroh, 
shutting  befbre  the  females,  with  tail  spread 
and  elevated,  wings  droomng,  feathers  raffled, 
head  and  neck  drawn  back,  emitting  a  puffing 
sound;  the  males  also  utter  nngular  notea, 
resembling  the  word  "gobble"  several  times 
repeated,  whenoe  the  name  gobbler  often  ap- 
plied  to  tiiem;  they  flght  desperately  for  the 
possesdon  of  the  females.  The  nest  is  a  slight 
hollow  in  the  ground  filled  with  withered 
leaves,  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation,  and 
usually  contains,  when  full,  10  to  16  eggs; 
after  this  time  the  males  conceal  themselves  in 
order  to  recover  their  condition ;  the  females 
alone  incubate,  carefully  concealing  the  nest, 
epproaohing  it  with  great  caution  and  always 
in  a  didforent  way,  covering  the  ems  with 
leaves  when  gdng  in  seuoh  of  fbod,  and  brave- 
ly  defending  them  against  crows  and  oUier  depy 
redatora;  sometimes  8  4  females  lay  in  one 
nest,  one  remuning  to  guard  it  while  the  others 
seek  for  food ;  after  the  young  are  hitched  the 
males  are  attentive  to  them ;  the  young  run  as 
soon  as  hatched,  but  are  very  tender  and  easily 
killed  by  cold  and  wet;  the  female  calls  her 
young  by  a  well  known  cluck.  They  run  very 
fast,  and  when  pursued  tmst  more  to  their  legs 
than  to  their  wings  for  escape ;  they  are  gener- 
ally ahot  from  ttieii  roosts  at  night,  or  en- 
trapped in  a  pen  or  enclosure  into  which  they 
are  entioed  by  grain;  their  feathers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  uidians  in  ornamentiU  work; 
their  greatest  enemies  are  lynxes  and  owls,  and 
other  oandvorons  mammds  and  birds. — ^The 
Honduras  or  ocdlated  torl^  (Jf.  QedleOttf 
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Onr.),  Acm  Ocatnl  Anerioa,  ia  a  msok  lumd- 
•omer  bird ;  the  plomage  is  fine  metallio  green, 
poanng  to  coppery,  each  of  the  tail  feathers 
with  ,4  series  of  bluish  green  eve-like  spots 
with  eopper-oolored  margin,  and  surrounded 
hj  a  black  ring ;  tail  coverts  tipped  witJi  white ; 
there  are  odIj  14  toil  feathers  instead  of  16,  as 
in  the  preceding  species.  The  Mezioac  tarkejr 
(M.  Mexieana,  Goald)  resembles  the  domestic 
torke;'  more  than  dora  the  M.  galUpavo,  in  the 
white  bars  of  the  tail  ooreits  and  tul,  but  differs 
eqiially  in  the  color  and  greater  hairiness  of 
tiw  head  and  Hiroat;  it  is  of  aboot  the  same 
■ise,  the  ftatiburs  of  tbe  aides  dl  the  bo^  be- 
hind, ^e  upper  and  nader  tail  eorerts,  tipped 
with  light  brownish  yellow  or  even  whitish, 
and  the  romp  with  A  greenish  gloss ;  this  is  the 
hmmolotl  of  the  Mexicans. — ^All  the  torkeya 
hare  the  feathers  broad,  distinct,  and  ssale-like. 
According  to  J.  Gonld^  the  M.  gallcpavo  is  ft 
native  of  Kexioo  and  the  original  of  onr  do- 
mestic species,  tiie  common  wild  turkey  being 
another  nearly  allied  species,  which  he  calls 
Af.finra;  the  habits  in  ful  are  the  same,  and  all 
an  timid  and  stapid  birds.  According  to  Major 
Le  Oonte,  the  domestic  differs  in  many  points 
of  stroctnre  and  habita  from  the  wild  tnrkey, 
the  former  having  an  enormous  dewliq>  from 
tiie  base  of  tiw  lower  mandible  to  the  eanmeles 
im  the  lower  part  of  the  neok;  Hie  color  of  the 
naked  skin  is  of  a  fleshy  tint,  beecxniog  in  the 
male  fiery  red  in  the  breeding  seaaon  from  tar- 
g^dity  of  Uie  caruncles,  and  is  less  haiir;  the 
tail  and  ita  coverts  are  alwi^s  edged  with 
whitish;  the  wild  turkey  has  never  been  so 
domesticated  as  to  breed  in  captivity,  notwith- 
standing the  many  efforts  to  aooompliBh  it;  it 
will,  however,  cross  with  the  domestic  bird^ 
(he  progeny  being  hardier  and  more  prolific, 
whetiier  thb  wild  parent  be  the  father  or  the 
mother ;  the  color  of  the  oooked  flesh  in  the 
wild  bird  is  much  darker.  The  hypothesis  if 
aaggested  in  vol.  iz.  of  the  Paoifio  railroad  re- 
ports that  there  are  4  species  of  turkey:  1,  the 
Mt  oeeUata  (Ouv.),  from  OentnU  Anierioa;  S. 
tiw  M,  AramMiM  ^artr.X  the  oommcn  wild 
turkey;  8,  the  Jf.  MBmeoM  (Gould),  of  Mexl- 
00  and  the  table  lands  of  the  Sotkj  moontains ; 
imd  4,  the  M.  gaUopano  (Linn.),  tiie  domestic 
turkey,  perhaps  derived  from  a  species  indige- 
noas  to  the  West  Indies,  transpmied  -as  tame 
to  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Ajuerioa,  and 
taken  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
eentarj,  the  wild  originals  having  been  extern 
minated  by  the  natives,  as  were  the  dodo  wd 
solitaire  in  the  idands  of  the  Paoifio;  this 
would  account  for  the  £sct  that  no  wild  specMS 
dosely  resembles  the  domeetioated  turkey. 
This  requires  no  desoripticm ;  they  are  found 
of  almost  every  dude  of  ocdor,  ^e  gray  or 
gray  and  white  Taiietiea  being  most  esteeaned; 
the  white  breeds  grow  to  a  Wige  aize,  and  have 
a  pure  and  ten«r  meat,  but  t2ie  black  and 
brown  mind  am  the  hardisit.  Tmkm  are- 
not  generally  regarded  aa  ao  {wofitaUe  tat  the 
■nau  fivrnw  as  h«Da{  thsyn^we  more  Rtiaui" 


latiag  Jbod  to  make  them  lay,  and  the  yomf 
are  easily  killed  by  exposure  to  wet  and  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold ;  they  thrive  best  on 
high,  -dry,  and  sandy  soil,  and  when  grasshop* 
pers  are  plentiful  can  pick  up  their  own  living; 
m  temperate  climates  they  generally  lay  twice 
a  year,  16  e^gs  or  less,  white  witlt  small  ^ts 
of  reddish  yeUow.  One  male  will  suffice  for 
13  to  16  females,  the  latter  being  ^o-olific  for 
about  6  years,  though  those  of  2  or  S  are  the 
best  hatohera;  incubation  lasts  27  or  28  days, 
and  they  are  stu^  dose  Otters  that  food  most 
be  placed  within  tiieir  reacb ;  when  they  are 
raised  on  a  large  seale  th^  are  made  to  hatch 
in  darkmed  plaoeB,  and  ao  tiiat  the  torkey 
pouts,  or  young  turkeys,  diall  all  come  out  to- 
gether; ute  young  require  warmth,  shadci 
proper  food,  and  pure  water,  and  must  he  pro- 
tected against  rain  and  the  hot  sun ;  they  are 
liable  at  all  agea  to  many  diseases,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  whiw  qiedal  works  in  abondanoe  can 
be  consulted. 

TDKKEY  (Turk.  Otmanli  Vilayeti),  or  Tna 
Ottohak  Empihb,  an  empire  comprising  large 
tracts  of  oont^ous  territory  in  Europe,  Asna, 
and  Africa.  This  territory  may  properly  b« 
divided  into  the  immediate  and  mediate  peer 
aessi<Hw  of  the  sultan,  t^e  former  being  andw 
pashaa  or  governors  apptdnted  directly  by  the 
Sublime  P(Hte  (as  the  govenunent  ia  csito^ 
and  the  latter  acknowledging  his  snzeraintr 
and  paying  tribute,  but  governed  by  t^eir  oWn 
officers,  whose  selection  however,  to  be  valid, 
must  be  approved  by  the  sultan.  Among  the 
medit^poMeraions  may  be  reckoned  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  Bervia,  and  Montenegro  in  Europe^ 
a  considerable  portion  of  Arabia  in  Asia,  ata 
^STPt)  Nubia,  KordofEOi,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Fezzan  in  Africa.  The  immediate  posaeasioua 
of  the  Turkish  empire  are  bounded  by  Austeia, 
Servia,  the  Danubiui  principalities,  Russia  in 
Europe,  the  Black  sea,  the  Russian  Transcau- 
caoan  provinoee,  Pwua,  the  Perdan  gcll^  Ara* 
bia,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  Greeoei 
the  Ionian  sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  Monten^pw^ 
TIm  area  tif  tiie  empire  is  vaiioualy  eatimam. 
Dr.  A.  Fetermann  (1858)  gives  it  as  fdlowa: 
Turkey  in  Europe,  208,484  so.  m.;  Turkey  in 
Aaa,  668,992;  Turkey  i&Afnoa,  966,857;  to- 
tal, 1,827,784.  Johnston,  in  the  new  i^dition  ctf 
his  "  Physioal  Atias"  (1661) :  Turkey  in  £ur«^ 
197,636  so.  m. ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  608,800 ;  Tor* 
key  in  Africa,  636,000;  total,  1,832,426.  The 
political  divisions  of  the  eountry  are  so  arbi- 
trary and  so  oonstantly  changing,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  state- 
ment iD>  regard  to  them.  The  territory  is 
divided  mto  eyaUu  or  pashalics,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  which  bears  the  title  of  vali  or 
governor-general ;  the  eyalets  into  son^oi*  or 
ma»  (provinoea),  which  are  governed  by  toi- 
MwhMM  or  lieatauHdrgovemwa ;  the  san^jaka 
into  eoBot  or  districts;  and  the  oazas  into  no- 
A^y/«,  composed  of  viUagea  and  hamlets.  Ao- 
0(vdfaig  to  the  "Gotha  Almanac"  for  188S,  tha 
politieal  diviqf^Aa  of  thft  en^re  are  as  follows  i 
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TWiarap»owi(«fy«ieii,««MH*^  ants  of  European  aood  AsMo  Tmi^  vm 
 '   «atiiii«tedaBfoHowabyDr.  KolbinlseO: 


AdrUoApla  (TiamM)  

BltMrlatouteni  finlgirit)  

H^davls*  

WallAdilft*  

VIdta  (vraatotB  BBlguti^  

NiMft  -  

Dskap  (Mitnn>lbNBl»>»  

Sfirvla*  

The  IbrtrMB  of  Bolgnulft  -  ••■ 

BmoI*  (iBBlndlDf  TaMA  CmOl  nd  the 

Uvncgorlw)  •  •••  -  • 

BoumelU  (Western  AltMnlk,  KwiteBegio,*  and 

nortbeni  MMedonta)  

JeniM  (Eplrna)  ..... . 

Monica  (Mutharn  Macedoida  and  TheiMlT) 
Jeaalr  (the  lahsda  of  tbt  aiddpehis). 
Candlk Of  data.  


Adrianoplfc 
SUistrta. 
JaiST. 
Baonareat 

WldlD. 

Selsnda. 


BoBBaBei^ 

Uonaatlr. 
Jaalu. 

8aloDl<!a. 
Slwdes. 
Candla. 


tmwt  m  Aw*  m  yiM^  *»  laajfato.  and  BW  oaiaaV 
iTklcH.  Otpltak. 


XaaUmmtl  (Paphlaconta).., 
Khndavandtglar  (BlUriiU). 


Ivdin  (Lfdln)... 

OanuaanU  (Purtta  and  PampbrUa). 


Adaaft  (CiUda). 

Bozok  (weaurn  Cappadoda)  

BItu  (eaatwn  Ovpadoeta).  

Trablxoad  (Pontiu  aod  CoUbia)  

Knroam  (Armenia)  

Tan  (Aasrria)  

Koordiata*  -. 

KbarpMt  (Swbau  aad  ConuMfaM) . 

ft^'^pwia^'^'M^j.'.::"" 

LalMnea  •  

Eah-Sbam  (pamaaaDa)  ■ 

B^bnor  (Heiopotamia)  

(BabfloDla)  

Habesli  (Arabia  aod  Etbi^pia)."'. . . . ! ! 

Haraial-Neberl  ■ 

TemeB  


KaataMuni 

Bmynia. 

Eogleh. 

Adana. 

TuEgat. 

Bivaa. 

Tnbbottd. 

Ersroun. 

Tu. 

SUtbaUr. 
Khaipoot  ■ 

Bnrnnt 

Dalr^-Kami; 

Damaaen. 

Bobehraor, 

Bafdad. 

HeoMb 

Jiddah. 

Medina. 

Moeha. 


ToMcsT  n  AnMi.  (S  oyaletsV 


KfalcH. 


TonU.. 


Capital*. 


Cairo. 

Tripoli 

TnnlK 


^or  African  Tnrkey,  see  Egtpt,  Nubia,  Trip- 
ou,  Timra,  &c:)  The  largeBt  cities  of  Enropean 
Tnrkey  are  OoDStantinople,  Adrianople,  Salon- 
ica,  Bacharest,  and  Sophia,  all  of  them  having 
over  60,000,  and  two  over  100,000 inhabitants; 
betide  which  there  are  29  towns  having  a  popu- 
li^n  between  90,000  and  60,000,  and  IB  be- 
tween 10,000  and  20,000.  Asiatic  Turkey  has 
two  cities,  Smyrna  and  Damasens,  with  a  popu- 
lation above  100,000;  Scutari, Bronasa,  Afioom, 
Aleppo,  Kutaieh,  Bagdad,  and  Bassorah  have 
each  over  50,000:  17  otJier  towns  have  be-= 
tween  20,000  and  60,000,  and  27  between 
10,000  and  20,000.  There  has  been  no  com- 
plete census  of  the  Turkish  empire  since  1846, 
and  its  population  is  Tarionsly  stated.  Dr. 
Petermann  estimated  It  in  18S8  as  folbws; 
European  Turkey,  15,600,000;  Asiatic,  16,- 
050,000;  AMean,  6,050,000;  total,  86,600,000. 
Keith  Johnston  in  his  "Physical  Atlas"  of 
1861:  European  Turkey,  16,500,000;  Auatlo, 
16,050,000;  African,  8,605,000;  total,  40,246,- 
000.  others  sUll  estimate  the  popnlation  of 
Emropean  Tnrkey  at  16,440,000.  The  adher- 
ents  to  different  religions  among  the  inhabit- 

Z  •  PartaUr  iBilBpradMb 


BaroMU 

AalmtieToi- 
».y. 

VataL 

4^000 

19,000,000 
M0,000 

12,850,000 
800,000 

100,000 

90,000 

1«1,000 

11,800,000 

MU,000 

100,000 

S^OOO 
H0,000 

uo,ooir 

Chveka  and  Armonlaiu. 
Bonan  OatkoUoi...... 

United  Onalu  and  Ar- 

871U11B  and  otiwr  ml- 

1S.S<0^000 

ia,»o.wo 

88,060,000 

Bewde  these,  there  are  the  gypaiee,  the  Druies, 
the  Yezidla,  the  Hetawalia,  Uie  Kestorians,  and 
■everal  other  sects,  nomberiiK  in  all  idwnt 
8,000,000.— Turkey  in  Europe  has  m  coast  Una 
of  nirwvd  of  1,800  m.,  of  which  dwot  300  an 
washed  by  the  Adriatic,  100  by  the  Ionian  sea, 
«00  by  tbfr  j£g>Dan,  and  400  by  the  Black  sea. 
Tb»  barbcffs  on  the  Adriatic  are  poor,  bat  many 
of  the  others  are  excellent.  The  coast  line  of 
Ai^stie  Tnrkey  has  not  been  acoarately  mea»> 
ured,  bat  it  cannot  &U  short  of  8,000  m.,  em- 
bracing the  Mediterranean  (including  the  archi- 
pelago or  Sgnu  sea)  from  the  Dardan^es  to 
the  bonndary  of  Egypt,  the  Black  sea  from  the 
Boepcffos  to  St  Nioolal,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora 
from  the  Dardiuielles  to  Oonstantinople.  Af- 
rican Turkey  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Hediterra^ 
nean  from  C^pe  Rosa  to  El  Arish,  and  along  th« 
whole  western  side  of  the  Bed  sea  from  Suez  to 
Oape  Bab-el-'Kandeb.  Arabia,  which  also  may 
be  reckoned  aa  partly  belonging  to  the  empire, 
has  the  £.  sihore  <tf  the  Bed  sea  and  the  PMrsiaa 
gnlf  f<nr  iu  sea  borden.  Thl*  nat  extent  vt 
coast  unbraces  many  of  the  best  harbm  in  the 
world.  It  is  indented  b^  nxunerona  goHs  and 
bays,  of  whidi  tbe  principal  are  the  galis  of 
Dria,  Avlona,  Arta,  S^onioa,  Oaasandra,  Uonte 
Banto,  Edob,  Saros,  and  Boorghaa  in  Europe ; 
Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Beala  Kova,  Ooa,  Makrl, 
Adalia,  Soaaderoon,  and  the  Potian  gulf  in 
Asia;  and  the  gulfs  of  Sidra,  Oabes,  and  Sues 
in  Africa.  There  are  -bnt  few  lakes  in  Euro* 
pean  Turkey,  but  in  Turkey  in  Asia  there  are 
many  of  oonsiderable  size;  the  lai^^est  and  best 
known  ore  Lake  Vanin  ArmaiUa;  Jbn^Abnl- 
lionte,  Maniyaa,  Egerdir,  Tnz,  and  Serely  ia 
Ada  Minor;  Bafat^Her4  near  DamMonaj; 
and  Bahr-el-Halah,  the  lake  of  Tlberlaa,  and 
the  Dead  aea  in  Palestine.  Host  of  these  are 
salt,  aod  have  no  outlet.  The  rtrers  of  Turkey 
in  Eafope  m^  be  classed  under  8  heads :  tbosa 
iowing  req»eotiTely  into  the  Adriatic  and  Io- 
nian seas,  into  the  .^Ignan,  and  into  the  Black* 
sea.  The  first  olass  are  nsaally  nnall,  rising 
near  the  coast  range  ot  moontains;  the  No- 
renta,  Brin,  and  Voyntza  are  the  principal. 
The  second  class  are  larger,  the  Solembria, 
Yardar,  Earasn,  Stroma,  ud  Maritsa  being 
^e  most  important  In  the  last  tAtm,  tbose 
flowing  into  the  Blade  sea,  are  the  Dwube  and 
many  of  its  most  important  tribntariea,  en*> 
cially  the  Pmth,  Sereth,  Jalomttn,  Alnta,  !»• 
k«r,  Shjly  Morava,  and  Save.  Hhorhen  of  Ait- 
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otic  Turkey  may  be  arranged  in  6  classes:  tbose 
flowing  into  the  Black  sea,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Bed  sea,  and  the  Perrian  golf,  and  the  Jor- 
dan with  its  tribntaries,  flowing  into  the  Dead 
sea.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Black  sea  are  the  Tohomk,  Teahil-Irmak,  Kizil- 
Innak,  and  Bakaria.  Those  discharging  into 
the  Mediterranean  are  mostly  small,  though 
some  of  them  are  connected  with  important 
events  in  ancient  history ;  the  most  important 
are  the  Kodoz,  Uendere,  Syhoon,  Jyhoon, 
Nahr-el-Asi  or  Oronte^  Easimieh  or  Leontes, 
Uakntta  or  Kishon,  ana  AHof  or  Eanah.  The 
streams  falliiig  into  the  Red  sea  on  Ita  E.  ride 
are  all  small  and  onworthy  of  notice ;  bnt  among 
tbose  flowing  into  &6  Ferrian  gnlf  are  the  En- 
phrates  and  Tigris  with  their  nnmerons  tribata- 
riee^The  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  Gre- 
oian  archipelago,  and  those  of  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, as  well  as  the  lai^r  islands  of  Crete  or 
Oandia,  Rhodes,  and  Oypma,  belong  to  the 
Tnrkish  empire. — There  are  8  principal  monn- 
tdn  ranges  in  Enropean  Tnrkey,  wnich  form 
the  great  watersheds  between  the  difierent  ba- 
nns of  the  country;  they  are:  1.  The  lUyrico- 
Hellenic  or  western  range,  comprising  the  Di- 
nario  Alps,  a  continuation  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
which  aeparate  the  Adriatic  coast  ftom  uie 
barin  (rf  uie  Save,  and  havihg  its  culminating 
point  in  Honnt  Dinua,  7,468  feet  high,  and 
th«  Pindio  ch^,  connected  on  the  N.  with 
the  preceding,  aeparating  western  Albania  and 
Epims  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  uniting 
with  the  Olympian  chain  on  the  B.,  and  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  looian  and 
.^^eaan  seas;  Mt.  Ida  in  Oandia  seems  to  be 
a  continuation  of  this  chain.  Its  principal  sum- 
mits  are  Mts.  Olympus,  Metzovo,  Ida,  Ossa, 
Othrys,  and  PeHon.  3.  The  Balkan  or  Mt. 
Hiemus  range,  branching  off  from  the  preceding 
rai^e  N.  £.  of  Albania,  dividing  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  from  Bulgaria,  and  terminating  in  Cape 
EUninehontheBIaoksea.  Ituonristsof  two  main 
Inrancbes:  the  Balkan  proper,  whic^  has  8  prin- 
dpal  summits,  the  Great  Bidkan,  the  Eouneh 
Dagh,  and  tiie  Tohan  Dagh;  and  the  Deapoto 
Pagh  ohun  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  whose  onief 
■ummits  are  the  Belo  Dagh  and  Mt.  Athos,  or 
Monte  Santo.  S.  The  soutii-eastem  Carpathi- 
ans, forming  the  watershed  between  the  Theiss 
and  the  lower  Danube.  This  range  lies  main- 
ly in  Austria.  The  principal  passes  of  these 
ranges  are  Tri^jan^s  gate  and  the  Bhumla  pass 
in  the  Balkan;  the  Vulcan,  Bed  Tower,  Bo- 
man,  Bodza,  Oitoc,  and  Gyimes  passes  in  the 
Carpathians,  between  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia 
and  Transylvania.  The  mountain  system  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  composed  of  the  two  near- 
ly parallel  ranges,  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurns, 
which  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Balkan  and  the  mounts  qratems  of  Syria, 
Oauoasia,  and  Perria;  and  the  Lebanon  range, 
[ffoceedii^  southward  from  Taams  in  uie 
province  of  Marash,  and  extandiu;  parallel 
with  th«  coast  of  Syria  to  Mt  Hermon  In 
tbe  north  of  ^destine,  a  sommit  rising  above 


10,000  faet,  and  thence  at  a  lower  elevation 
throng^  Palestine  to  the  Sinutio  peninsula, 
where  it  terminates  on  the  sbwe  of  the  Bed 
sea. — ^The  surftoe  of  European  Tnrkey  is  un- 
dulating, and  sometimes  mountainous,  but  with 
a  large  proportion  of  arable  land  of  moderate 
elev^on.  A  considerable  part  of  Asiatic  Tvr- 
key  consists  of  elevated  plateaus,  many  of  them 
scantily  watered,  while  in  other  regions  once 
very  fertile,  but  consisting  of  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous hills  and  narrow  valleys,  the  sands  of 
the  desert  have  covered  the  soil  and  rendered 
the  country  barren.  The  plains  are  generally 
desert  from  want  of  irrigation ;  and  though  tbe 
slopes  of  the  monntaina  afford  flne  pasturage, 
the  frequent  raids  of  Bedouins  and  Koords 
materially  diminish  the  amount  of  production. 
That  part  of  Earopean  Turkey  bounded  by  the 
Balkan,  Mt.  Pindos,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ma- 
ritza,  together  with  the  N.  part  of  the  Dobrod- 
Ja,  and  a  tract  B.  of  the  golf  of  Boorghas,  is 
covered  with  primitive  rocks;  secondary  strata 
occur  in  the  western  provinces,  and  K.  of  tbe 
Balkan  from  the  Morava  to  the  Black  sea; 
the  tertiary  formations  predominate  through- 
out tbe  basin  of  the  Save  and  Maritza,  and 
in  the  8.  W.  of  Albania.  There  are  several 
small  tracts  of  the  upper  palseozoio  N.  W.  of 
Oonstantinople,  in  tne  Balkan,  and  on  the 
Danube  near  Orsova.  The  geology  of  Anatie 
Turkey  has  been  bat  imperfeotiy  e^qdwed, 
bnt  so  &r  as  known  it  corresponds  to  that 
of  Earopean  Tnrkey,  with  perhaps  less  d  the 
tertiary  formations.  The  soil  iji  European 
Turkey  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  yield- 
ing  large  returns  to  the  hmAiandman ;  bat  in 
past  times  the  oppressive  system  of  fiuming 
the  taxes  did  much  to  prevent  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  the  soil  is  tilled  in  the  most 
primitive  method.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  ^ere  is 
a  deficiency  of  moisture,  and  many  tracts  once 
yielding  most  bountiful  crops  are  now,  from 
want  of  irrigation,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
sandy  deserts.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  considerable  districts  of  Palestine  and 
other  portions  of  Syria.— Turkey  in  Europe  is 
snljeet  to  vident  cllmatio  changes.  Owing  to 
the  elevation  of  c(mdderable  pintiona  ana  to 
the  cold  N.  E.  winds  fnnn  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia, the  winter  is  in  many  parts  exoea^vdy 
cold,  the  thermometer  descending  in  the  pluos 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  15  below  zero; 
and  at  the  month  of  the  Danube  tbe  winter 
temperature  is  the  same  as  in  the  interior  oi 
Iceland.  Around  Constantinople  the  tempera- 
ture of  winter  and  spring  is  very  variable,  anew 
and  hard  frost  alternating  with  mild  weather, 
and  a  change  of  80°  in  a  nngle  ni^t  is  not 
uncommon,  Albania,  which  is  slieltered  from 
the  N.  E.  winds  by  mountains,  has  a  more  uni- 
form climate,  but  is  sntiject  to  earth^oakea 
In  summer  the  rocky  districts  of  the  interitw 
and  the  valleys  of  the  W.  which  look  seaward 
are  insnpportably  hot.  At  OiHistantinople  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  fffi.S",  of  the 
winter  40.8%  and  of  the  sommer  71.9°.  The 
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average  All  of  ratn  fbr  the  year  Orer  the  entire 
peDimaladoesDOtezoeed  82  inches.  Theclimate 
of  Afliatio  Turkey  raries  little  fVom  that  of  the 
Earopean  portion  of  the  empire.  It  is  cold 
and  hamid  in  the  moontainoaa  re^ona  in  the 
winter  months,  bnt  in  the  sheltered  vallejs  and 
plains  it  is  warm  and  delightful.  The  sammer 
heats  are  excessive,  especially  in  the  valleys. 
The  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  tract  watered 
by  the  Enphrates  and  Tigris  are  intolerably 
hot  and  dry  in  sommer.  little  or  no  ridn  falls 
from  April  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  die 
night  dews  are  heavy.  The  peaks  of  Ht.  Ara- 
rat and  of  the  highw  snmmUs  d  tiie  Lebflaon 
and  Tanma  ranges  are  eovered  with  perprtoal 
snow.  Hie  mean  annnal  temperature  at  Jem- 
salem  is  63.6%  that  of  sommer  TSiS**,  and  that 
of  winter  49.6°. — In  Earopean  Tturkey  no  ooal 
has  been  fbnnd,  bnt  iron  of  the  best  qnality  is 
abundant  Argentiferons  lead  ore  existe  in 
oondderable  qnantities;  copper,  snlphnr,  sal^ 
ainm,  and  a  htUe  gold  are  foond.  In  Asiatic 
Tnrkey,  there  are  copper,  lead,  alam,  silver, 
rook  salt,  and  mineral  waters  in  Armenia;  in 
Asia  Minor,  all  these  and  considerable  qnanti- 
ties of  nitre ;  in  Syria,  iron,  ooal,  and  limestone, 
and  west  of  the  Jordan  indurated  chalk. — The 
ohief  botaniosl  oharacterisdo  of  both  European 
md  Asiatic  Tnrkey  is  the  predominanoe  of  the 
Jdbiata,  earyophyUaeeOj  eneaua  or  heaths,  of 
ihe  evwgreena  Ml<ni^ng  to  die  eon^^rOf  and 
of  the  amentaoeona  trees  common  to  the  wath 
of  Enrope.  In  the  basin  of  the  Danube  the 
pine,  beech,  oak,  lime,  and  ash  are  the  prind- 
pal  forest  trees,  and  the  apple,  pear,  oheny, 
and  apricot  the  most  common  ^it  trees.  In 
the  provinces  S.  of  the  Balkan  these  trees  are 
only  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
while  on  the  lower  lands  the  palm,  maple, 
almond,  sycamore,  walnnt,  chestnut,  and  carob 
trees,  and  the  box,  myrtle,  lanrel,  and  other 
evergreens,  are  found;  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia 
there  are  lai^e  forests  of  fir  and  pine ;  the  ma- 
ritime pl^ns  of  Albania  are  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  olive,  orange,  citron,  and  vine^ 
as  well  as  to  the  peach,  plam,  and  namennu 
other  fruit  trees ;  and  the  iJain  of  Adrianople, 
as  wen  as  most  of  the  re^on  S.  of  the  Balua, 
abounds  in  roses,  ftam  which  the  attar  Is  largvly 
distilled.  Of  agricultural  products,  m^e  is 
coltivated  in  the  south,  rice,  cotton,  rye,  and 
barley  in  the  central  provinces,  and  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  millet  in  the  north.  Though  producing 
forest  trees  of  the  same  families  with  those  of 
European  Turkey,  the  predominant  trees  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  different  genera.  The  ce- 
dar, cypress,  and  evergreen  oak  crown  the  lower 
summits  and  thrive  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
and  Taurus ;  the  sycamore  and  mulberry  occu- 
py the  lower  hills,  and  the  olive,  fig,  citron, 
orange,  pomegranate,  and  vine  flomiut  luxuri- 
antly in  the  lowlands.  Mesopotamia  abounds  in 
dates,  and  in  wheat,  barley,  rioe,  maiae,  tobae- 
eo,  hemp,  flax,  end  cotton. — The  wild  animals 
of  Eor(^>ean  Tur^y  are  tiie  wild  boar,  bear, 
badger,  nuurten,  iroU^  wUd  dog,  fox,  dvet,  wUd 


eat,  32  species  of  bat,  sqdrrd,  beaver,  hedge- 
hog, mole,  mouse,  rat,  several  species  of  hare, 
the  fallow  deer,  the  roe,  antelope,  chamois,  and 
wild  ox.  The  lion,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of 
Mt  OlTmpns,  is  extirpated.  Of  birds  359  spe- 
cies have  been  counted,  of  which  81  are  birds 
of  prey,  100  songsters,  12  gallinaceous  birds,  15 
climbers,  64  waders,  and  87  swimmers.  Game 
is  plentifiil,  especially  in  the  mountains.  Fish 
are  numerous,  embracing  all  the  known  species 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  tunny,  coral,  and  sponge 
fisheries  are  extensively  prosecuted ;  trout  and 
other  fish  abound  in  the  rivwa,  and  the  col- 
lection of  leeches  from  the  marshes  is  an  im- 
portant trade.  In  Anatio  Turkey,  the  lion  Is 
still  firand  E.  the  Ent^rates ;  the  striped 
hysena,  I711X,  jpanthw,  btuTalo,  ^d  boar,  and 
irild  ass  ooour  in  Ifoeopotamia ;  the  bear,  wol^ 
wild  h<^  and  jackal  in  Asia  Minor ;  whUe  the 
leopard,  hedgeht^,  jerboa,  hare,  mole,  and  wolf 
are  foond  wronghoat  Syria,  and  the  Syrian 
bear  on  Mt  Lebanon.  The  camel,  dromedary, 
horse  of  the  best  breeds,  ass,  ox,  sheep,  and 
goat  are  the  principal  domestic  animftlg  Of 
uie  two  last  there  are  several  peculiar  varieties. 
The  An^ra  goat,  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
of  its  hair,  and  the  broad-tailed  she^  are  spe- 
cially noticeable.  The  birds,  fishes,  and  rep- 
tiles differ  little  from  th<»e  of  Turkey  in  En- 
rope.--Perh^  no  oountry  in  the  world  is  in- 
habited by  60  ^reafc  a  variety  of  raoes  as  the 
TuiUsh  em^re.  The  Turks  are  divided  into 
two  raoes :  the  Onnanlia,  or  Tntto  peofitr,  the 
ruling  race,  whose  numbers  are  estimated  at 
about  8^,000  in  Earopean  and  10,600,000  in 
Ajdatic  Turkey;  and  the  Toorkomans,  who  are 
principally  found  in  norUiem  Mesopotamia  and 
atyoining  districts,  and  do  not  probably  exceed 
100,000.  The  Greeks  are  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  European  and  Asiatic  divi- 
sions, and  number  in  all  somewhat  more  thui 
3,000,000.  The  Armenians  are  about  600,000 
in  European  and  3,000,000  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  Slavic  races,  under  which  term  are  prin- 
cipally included  tite  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bos- 
nians, Herzegovinians,  and  Monten^rins,  num- 
ber about  6,000,000,  and  are  all  in  European 
Tnrkey.  The  Boomans  or  WaUaohs,  a  Imoo- 
Boman  race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  Dannbian 
principalities,  number  about  4,000,000.  Beside 
these  there  are  upward  of  1,000,000  Amants 
or  Albanians  proper  in  the  province  called  after 
tiiem ;  not  fiir  firom  1,000,000  Arabs  in  Asiatic 
Tnrkey,  and  about  4,000,000  in  the  African 
Turkish  possessions;  about  340,000  Syrians, 
all  in  Asiatic  Tur^y;  about  200,000  Jews, 
90,000  Franks  or  weetern  Christians,  1,000,000 
or  more  Koords,  230,000  gypsies,  80,000  to 
60,000  Druses,  about  the  same  number  of  Tar- 
tars, and  large  numbers  of  Oircastians  and  other 
Oaueasians;  and  in  Africa,  Oopts,  Nubians, 
Berbers,  The  Osmanlis  are  in  genwal  a  ro- 
bust, well  formed  race,  with  a  grave  and  eom- 
manding  ooanteiianoe.  Th^  are  intelligent 
and  omUe  of  really  acquiring  knowledge, 
genenliy  oonrteona  ud  hoei^able  to  stran- 
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gcrs,  ooiMtBiit  in  ibmt  fricndBfaipa,  but  g^na  tiie  fromoubatj  owoike  Sanois  Aod  l&a  otter 

to  difleimalation,  iodoleDt,  bigoted,  Uoenttoiu,  ihim  RasiOT*  oa  the  Danube  to  EustoD^ji  on 

■ad  defloient  in  tender  emotioos.  They  are  the  Black  sea.   Several  others  hare  been  pio- 

^ost  onireraally  flatalists.    The  Oanumli  is  jeoted.   The  Danube  with  ite  navigable  tribo- 

too  indolent  to  engage  willingly  in  severe  labor,  tariet  Ibmu  the  great  idianoel  of  coouaerce  for 

fie  is  exempted  from  the  c^pitatitm  tax  which  the  northern  {M-ovincea  of  Bvropeaa  Xnrkay.— 

the  other  raoea  are  compelled  to  pay;  he  Edooation  has  been  hitherto  very  greatly  049- 

anaetimes  eondescends  to  engage  in  tnde,  leoted,  bat  tbtfre  is  now  a  deep  iAfiereat  taken 

^ongh  no  match  for  the  sharp  Greek  or  the  in  intellecdnal  ouknre,  slnoe  it  is  the  only  ar- 

wily Armenian,  bat,  nnkse  in  a veryalQeet  woi-  onne  to  many  kinds  of  mnidoyiBent.   bi  184X 

dition,  avoids  agriouhoral  or  mechanical  par-  tihe  system  of  poblio  inotrootioa  waa  «itarely  re- 

mata.  The  ToavKoanana  and  ^tords  are  sh^  modeled.  There  aro  now  el^entary  schools 

herds  and  hwdamen,  often  augratory,  but  Sot  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reli^eva 

wmetiraas  oeeapying  ^llagea  and  onltiTatiBg  instnetion;  niddla  aelMola.  in  whkh  Anbie 

Ibe  81^.  Th^  are  mwe  indtutriona  tiian  the  con^KMttiaL  and  Mohammiedan  religieiu  hiato* 

Osnlanlts.  The  Slavic  races,  the  Bonmans,  and  -ry  are  taught;  and  oelle^se  for  higher  brancbe% 

the  Albanians  are  the  pmunpal  «Ricaltiirists  such  as  medlaiae,  agrtoolture,  and  naval  aad 

kt  Garopean,  and  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  military  edenee.  The  instoictioci  in  these  is 

I^ses,  wil^  some  of  the  Osmanlia,  in  Aai^  gratoitoas,  and  parents  are  raqnired  to  send 

Turkey. — Agricnltnra  is  in  a  low  state,  and  the  Uieir  ohildren  to  school  on  attaining  the  age 

fanplmeuts  and  culture  are  of  the  rudest  de-  of  6  years.   Woidthy  Oamaolis  often  send  th^ 

scriptaoQ,  the  former  being  almost  Qiriveraally  of  children  to  Paris  to  be  educated.   Th«  Chris- 

tha  some  fonn  as  those  in  nse  ft,000  years  ago.  tiau  (Gbreek,  Boman  Oatholie,  and  Armenian) 

Hotwithstanding  this  imperfect  etdtivatHm,  the  sects  have  some  ■ehook  of  their  own,  but  there 

crops  of  grain,  riee,  cotton,  tobaooo,  Jko.,  ow-  ia  very  little  tbiHrough  education  in  the  emfare. 

ing  to  the  f^rtilitf  of  the  soil,  are  very  larga,  There  are  now  4  newspwws  in  the  Torkiak 

yielding  from  20  to  100  fold  ret  am.  The  olivs  language,  fl  in  Greek,  2  in  French,  aad  one  each 

is  la^«y  cultivated  tor  food  and  for  oil,  and  In  I^glish,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  Arabic,  and 

^  gra^  flg,  date,  orange,  and  dtnm  yield  Hebrew,  beode  several  Bmaai«B  mi.  Sorisa 

ahnmlant  ana  profitable  retnma.  The  mssu»>  bewspapers  pabliahed  in  tiie  tribotory  {aw 

footorea  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  o<mman»>  finees.  The  state  rd^im  is  the  Mohammedsi^ 

tivdy  fow  uid  simpla.  Wax,  rnrina,  dried  figs,  but  Ohiistian,  Jewidi,  and  other  sects  are  reo- 

fig  paste,  olive  oil,  ulks,  red  doth,  goat-skia  ognized,  and  permitted  to  oondnct  their  wov- 

•morocco  of  excellent  quality,  saiUl«y,  awwda  sMp  in  their  ow«  way-  Previous  to  185t  a 

of  superior  workmanship,  firearms,  oopper  aad  ktshammedaa  who  became  a  Qiristian  or  Jew, 

tin  utensils,  shawls,  carpets,  dye  stnfi^  em-  if  of  Turkish  birth,  was  liable  to  be  pat  to 

broidery,  essential  oils,  attar  of  roses,  brandy  dai^ ;  Imt  by  a  Aatti-»h«rff  or  decree  m  that 

from  prunes,  &o.,  are  the  princ^iaL   Its  oom-  year  the  sultan  Abolished  this  penal^,  and  gave 

merce  is  extensive  and  on  the  increase.   The  all  persons  of  whatever  Urth  equal  rights  sad 

axporta  are  principally  raw  materials,  silk,  cot-  Justice,  audlibwtytoembraoewhatererreligien 

ton,  tobacco,  whMt,  nuuae,  wool,  gmts'  hair,  they  diose.   This  hatti-$Ji«r\f.  or  AaUi-hum»- 

meerschaum  clay,  wax,  honey,  and  sponges;  yum  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been  atiiotiy 

drags  and  dye  sta£^  opium,  madder,  gall  nuts,  wsftwoed  in  thoee  padialics  under  the  imma- 

gum  arable,  valonia,  and  various  gum  renna;  diate  government  of  th«  sohan,  but  in  the  ra- 

figs,  currants,  raiona,  wine%  olive  oil,  Ac,  with  motor  provinces  and  anoi^  tha  more  bigoted 

wma  esTpets  snd  red  elotita.   The  imports  are  Mohammedans  it  has  roaamed  virtually  a  dead 

Uannfootiind  gooda  of  all  kinds,  glass,  pottery,  letter^The  gorernment  oi  Turkey  is  a  pun 

anna,  p^ker,  outlery,  rteel,  ambo:,  JSao.  The  deqratinn,  or  absolute  monandiy.  llie  emperor 

vahie  of  the  entire  imports  of  the  empire  can-  haa  the  titles  of  sulttm,  padishah,  grand  seign- 

not  be  ascm^ned,  but  in  1860  there  were  im-  ior,  khaa^  and  hunkiar.  ISioogh  professedly^ 

ported  into  tJie  8  ports  of  Oonstantinople,  Smyr-  solute,  his  power  is  praotically  very  much  link- 

na,  and  Tr^bisond  foreign  goods  to  the  value  ited  by  the  sheik  nl-I^Umi,  who  is  at  the  hesd 

of  176,003,817.  The  exports  are  much  less,  of  the  combined  religious  and  jndici^  order  of 

Of  this  trade  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  the  nation  called  the  chmn  of  the  ulema,  com- 

ibare,  exporting  to  Tork^  in  1868  about  $60,-  posed  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and  jnstica| 

000,000  worth,  and  receiving  from  that  country  and  has  the  right  of  objecting  to  any  decree  01 

about  $89,000,000.   la  1847  t^e  lu^mrts  from  the  sultan.   The  first  exeeutive  officer  of  the 

Great  Britain  at  Oimstantlnfmle  aad  Smyrna  government  is  the  grand  vider,  who  is  the 

al(Hie  exceeded  $47,000,000.  The  exports  fiY>m  vicegerent  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  usually  called 

Turkey  to  tlie  United  States  in  1860  wera  SKMoeam  (mnatprendciit).  The  otiier  officers 

$1,041,900,  and  tte  inqwrts  about  $4SO,00a  otm^ooiw  tne  eaUnet  or  divan  are  the  ^etf- 

With  tiie  ezo^itloa  of  a  ftnr  of  the  gnat  thor-  dei^  of  uie  simnw  oounoil  of  state  Qthe 

oughfsres,  tbere  are  really  no  roads  wortiiy  oS  Umi  a^U)  and  the  grand  ooudl  d  mtenal 

tile  name  tbroi^^oat  the  empire.  Two  nul-'  sffidrs  (tiie  teMttmoQ;  the  tmroMer,  who  is 

w^  have  reocmtly  bean  ocmstraoted  (186$),  eemmander-in-ohief  aadmi^ater  ttf  war;  tiie 

one  from  Smyrna  to  AUin,  to  ha  oomplstad  to  vapudm  pmkHf  or  Mgh  ad»inJ;  the  mHUft 
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nmiri,  or  minigterflrf  finanoe;  ib^iAmHAJiMM 
Monrt  (formerly  ms  ffffindt),  the  minister  for 
ftoreign  a&irs ;  themar{^aaBir»,ormiiuBterof 
pablio  iiutmotion ;  the  tarbhani  mmhiri,  Dmster 
the  mint ;  the  tid^emt  naairi,  or  miniater  of 
oonuaeroe ;  the  daaoa  tuuiri,  or  miniater  <^  Jos- 
tioe ;  the  ifi^f  nomri,  administrator  of  mosque 
property  and  charitable  tmsts;  andthefloMtsA*^ 
muiAiri,  or  minister  of  police.  The  governore- 
general  (tio^)  of  the  eyolets  or  pasbalios  re- 
oeire  a  salary  of  $8,000  -per  month,  and  the 
iaimakamt  or  governors  4^  flannels  lees  sums 
McxnrdiDg  to  th^  rank.  The  fixed  rereuiHs 
of  tiie  puhaUes  are  not  now  fiinned  ont  as  fHV 
merl  J,  bat  are  edleeted  tiuourii  d^ft&rdan  or 
leeciTers-gffiienl  in  eaoh  padiaio,  m  the  anne 
waj  as  in  other  crnUxed  ooontrlea.  The  vari- 
able imposts  are  fkrmed,  bot  tlie  pover  vi  the 
fiormers  to  oppress  those  from  vhom  the  im- 
post is  to  be  coUeoted  is  much  restricted.  The 
moshira  and  kaimakams  are  appointed  by  the 
tanaimat  on  the  nomiaBti(m  of  the  sultan,  and 
jure  remoTsble  at  the  soltan's  jdeasnre.  They 
no  longer  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
The  £oran  being  the  soprenke  aothority  in  law 
«8  well  OS  religion,  the  law  officers,  who  most 
all  be  Osmanlis,  form  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  nlema,  and  receive  the  same  trdning  as 
the  ministers  of  reli^on ;  they  rise  tlurongh  10 
degrees,  from  that  of  imam  to  that  of  grand 
mora.  The  reedpts  of  the  imperial  treaamy, 
for  the  year  ending  Oct  1861,  were  %57^0,- 
OOOy  and  tiie  goreniment  exnenditare  tor  tin 
same  period  $67,046,000.  The  pnblio  debt, 
Sept.  18,1861,  was  of  two  classes:  the  home 
debt,  amonnttng  to  $92,892,000,  and  the  fbrei^ 
debt,  of  $166,762,000.  The  interest  on  this 
debt  atworbe  16  per  cent  of  the  aaoaai  revenoe. 
The  army  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  the 
•Man*  or  permanent  force,  and  the  r«di/  or  re- 
•erve.  The  effective  or  permanent  force  is  nom- 
inally 180,000  men,  bat  really  does  not  exceed 
120,000,  divided  into  6  army  corps  (ordiu),  each 
under  the  command  of  afmMAirwneldmarshal, 
who  mast  be  a  fmk  patha,  or  of  eqaid  rank 
with  the  governor  of  an  «yiilet.  These  twpa 
are  serenuly  composed  of  8  divisions,  having 
each  8  Tegiments  of  infimtar,  S  of  oavalry,  ana 
1  of  artillery.  The  reserra  is  also  composed 
of  6  corps,  each  commanded  by  a  marshal  of 
the  rank  of  a  Hoapaahoj  or  governor  of  a  Zwa  or 
aan^jak.  The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the 
reserve  is  varionsly  stated  1^  firom  126,000  to 
800,000.  Beside  these  there  are  4  detached 
divisions :  the  army  of  Oandia,  of  1,000  men ; 
the  anny  of  Tripoli,  5,000 ;  that  of  Tunis,  6,000 ; 
and  the  central  division  of  artiUery,  oompriaing 
•bout  80,000.  Bosnia  and  Albania,  in  ease  of 
invasion,  are  bonnd  to  fbmish  each  80,000  men, 
Servia  40,000,  and  Egypt  18,000,  maldng  in  all 
116,000leviea  from  these  statee.  The  navy  oon- 
aista  nominally  of  6  ships  of  the  Una,  19  frigates, 
4  omrettes,  8  brigs,  9  sdioonera,  and  88  steam- 
era.  Of  Umbo,  18  steamers,  8  shiiM  of  the  line,  6 
fiigatea,  6  eorvetteo,  and  6  brigi^  oarrylng  in  all 
1^6  eannonj  and  hsving  84,000  marinas  and 


MfRora,  are  fit  fbr  dfeetfr*  service. — The  TnA- 
ish  empire  in  Europe  dates  only  from  Uie  over- 
throw of  the  Byisntine  «iqnre  in  the  i6th 
centory;  bat  the  OsBanUe  had  already  become 
a  formidable  power,  and  the  mastos  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asiatic  Tnrkey,  in  the  early  yean 
the  14th  century.  (See  Tdbkb.)  In  1890 
Othman  or  Osman  (from  whom  are  derived  the 
names  Ottoman  and  Osmanli)  invaded  Bithynla, 
and  octmpied  the  territray  of  if icaaa.  In  1886 
his  son  Orohan  took  Prosa  (Broussa),  the  cap- 
ital of  Bithynia,  and  subaeqiiently  penetrated 
into  Thraoe.  His  son  Hand  or  Amarath  L 
anbdned  the  whole  of  Thraoe,  in  1868  estab- 
Jiahed  from  hia  yonng  oq>tivea  the  military 
band  known  aa  Jamzaries,  and  snbaeqiiaidy 
oonqoared  the  Bolgariaas,  Servinn,  Boaniani, 
and  Albanians,  and  fell  on  the  battle  field  of 
Eiossovo  in  1860.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
Bcm  Bqjaeet  or  Bayarad,  anmamed  Bderim  (t^ 
It^tning),  who  oomplrted  t^  cfmqoest  of 
AsoA  lOnor,  of  a  portion  of  Thraoe  which  had 
revolted,  and  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  ovw>- 
ran  central  Oreeoe,  and  conquered  in  the 
great  iMttle  of  Kioopolis,  bat  was  defeated 
and  taken  priscmer  by  Tameriane  in  1408.  In 
1^3  the  sons  of  Bi^azet,  who  had  oonto^ed 
with  each  other  for  thegovemmrat,  which  they 
had  wrested  from  Tamerlane's  sQcceasors,  had 
all  deoeased,  and  Amorath  IL,  the  grandson 
of  Bi^azet,  sncoeeded  to  an  nndivided  emplne^ 
which  he  greatly  inoreased  by  the  reoa^nn 
«f  Adrian(^e,  nid  the  redno^m  o(  Roninelifl, 
Servia,  Almnia,  ud  the  whole  of  Oreeoe  norA 
of  the  iflthmos.  For  a  time  8canderi)eg,  the 
Albanian  iMet,  and  Himyady,  the  waywode  of 
Transylvania,  were  saooeaaful  in  cheeking  his 
ocmqoests ;  bat  the  severe  defwt  d  Ladislaa, 
king  of  Hangary  and  Poland,  at  Tuna  (1444), 
effiwtaally  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Ohrie- 
tian  world.  Amnrath  U.  wassaoceededin  1461 
by  Mohammed  II.,  who  in  1468  took  Oonatao- 
tanople,  and  established  the  Osmanli  tlirone  on 
the  rains  of  the  palaoe  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  next  attem^ed  the  si^  of  Belgrade,  bat 
was  repalaed  mth  heavy  loes  by  Hnnyady,  and, 
tnming  his  attention  to  Greeoe,  redaeed  iha 
whole  Monti  to  anl^feetton;  he  snbaeqnsn^ 
radooed  Trebiaond,  and  in  1^,  having  drivaa 
8eanderbeg  into  LIsaa,  then  bdon^ng  to  the 
Venetians,  reigned  supreme  over  ul  uie  eaat^ 
em  provinces  of  the  Boman  empire  in  Enrope, 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  His  grandson 
Selim  I.  (1618-'80),  the  eon  of  Bt^azet  II.,  was 
viotorioas  over  the  Peruans,  and  reduced  £oor- 
distan,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  a  part  of  Arabia.  His 
son,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (1680-'66),  made 
conqoests  on  every  side,  snocessively  redtuung 
Belgrade  and  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Hangary, 
Armenia,  Irak,  Timis  and  Alters,  Oroatia,  Ye- 
men, Shirvan,  Qeo^a,  and  Transylvania.  Mol^ 
davia  was  made  tributary.  Selim  II.,  his  son, 
oonqnered  Cyprus,  but  lost  the  great  naval  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto  (1571).  Frooutiiattimeaweak- 
•r  raee  of  princes  saooeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
the  janizaries  gained  a  degree  of  power  whiiA 
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made  tiiem  for  the  most  part  th«  aotoal  ralean 
of  the  ooaDtrj.  (For  the  reigns  of  the  moat 
important  saltans  of  this  praiod,  see  Aitubath 
lU.  and  IV.,  Mohawcbd  IY.^  Aobhbt  III., 
Hahhoud  I.,  and  Abddi.  Hamet.)  Frequent 
wars  with  Poland,  Aostria,  Persia,  Venioe,  and 
Kusaia  were  waged,  mostly  under  the  lead  of 
the  grand  viziers,  and  bat  rarely  with  saooeas. 
IContecuoali,  Sobieski,  Louis  of  Baden,  and 
Prinoe  Eugene  destroyed  theTnrldsh  power  on 
the  Danube ;  and  at  uie  peaoe  of  Oarlovite  in 
U99  Hostapha  II.  Bozrendered  almoat  all  the 
Hungarian  provinoes  to  Austria,  Azof  to  Peter 
the  Great  of  Rnnia,  Podolia  and  Ukraine  to 
Poland,  and  the  Hbrea  and  Dalmatia  to  Venioe. 
Daring  almost  the  whole  of  the  16th  centory 
Turkey  waa  at  war,  with  brief  interrala  of  peaoe 
or  trace,  with  Bnsaia,  and  mnoh  of  tin  time 
with  Austria  also.  Thoogh  oacasionally  sqo- 
oessftil,  this  protracted  war&re  was  on  the  whole 
exceedingly  disastroos  to  Turkey,  causing  her 
the  loss  of  the  Orimea  and  all  her  poaseanons  N. 
of  the  Black  sea,  and  of  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  that  sea  and  the  straits  connected  with  it. 
In  other  quarters,  too,  losses  were  suffered. 
The  reign  of  Selim  III.  (1769  to  1607).  thongh 
oharacterized  by  enlightened  refbnns  and  grrat 
ability,  waa  one  in  which  diaasteratiUfbUowed 
tiie  empire.  By  the  peaoe  of  Jassy  (ITS^tiw 
Dniester  waa  made  the  fh>ntier  betwewlUu- 
sia  and  Tnrkey.  Several  of  the  pashas  aspired 
to  independence,  and  the  conquNt  of  Egypt  by 
Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France,  which  end- 
ed in  considerable  concessions  to  that  power; 
and  wars  with  Busna  and  England  and  the  re- 
bellion of  the  janizaries  made  the  condition  of 
Turkey  more  perilous  than  ever  before.  Selim 
was  deposed  in  1807,  attheinstanceof  the  jani- 
zaries and  the  grand  mufti,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  reforms  he  had  introdaoed.  The  one  yearns 
reign  of  Mastapha  IV.,  who  restored  the  an- 
clant  r^yinw,  waa  followed  in  1806  by  the  vigor- 
ous admini^ration  of  Hahmoud  II.  Introdo- 
oing  more  radical  reforms  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, ooncluding  peace  with  EngUnd  in 
1809  and  Russia  in  1812,  not  without  oondder^ 
■Ue  sacrifice  of  territory,  and  ridding  himself 
by  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  jamzaries,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  rule  suocessftilly  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  his  empire ;  bnt  the  revolution  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  insnrrection  of  Mehemet 
Ali  in  Egypt  involved  him  in  new  and  still 
greater  difficulties.  Greece  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence at  an  almost  fatal  cost  to  Turkey. 
The  revolted  pasha  of  Egypt  had  also  substan- 
tially attained  to  an  independent  position,  when 
in  1840  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  deeming  the  adherence  of 
Egypt  to  Tnrkey  necessary  to  the  mahitenwioe 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  redaoed  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  On  the  drath 
of  Mahmond  in  1889,  his  son  AbdnlHe^Jidf  then 
bnt  16  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne.  In 
July,  1841,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  gnaran- 
teed  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the 
resnlt  oi  which  was  the  oon8(4id»tion  and 
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Btraigthening  of  the  em^^re,  and  the  sapptta- 
sion  of  most  of  the  chronic  diffioalti,es  and  re- 
volte  which  had  80  long  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  its  govMimient.  The  revolotions  of  1848 
did  not  disturb  Turkey,  except  in  the  prin^ 
palities  ctf  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  wfaioh  were 
tributaries  rather  than  provinces.  The  sultsn 
introdnced  numerous  reforms ;  among  otitera, 
the  decree  known  aa  the  haUi-^^er^  already 
T^ani  to,  first  promnlgsted  in  1889,  and  eon* 
firmed  at-the  close  of  tlie  Orimean  war  in  186A. 
Tb»  dsims  of  the  etar  Nicholas  to  a  inoteotar* 
ate  over  the  Christian  sattfects  of  the  snttan,  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  agdnst  Rnama  in  Oel. 
1868,  in  which  England,  France,  and  Sardink 
mbseqnently  Jdined.  (See  GmnA.)  As  a  re- 
sult <»  this  war,  in  the  early  part  of  which  tiie 
Tnrkish  foroes  under  Omer  Pasha  distinguidied 
themselves,  the  access  to  the  month  of  the 
Danube  and  the  territory  around  it  were  ceded 
to  Turkey,  and  Russia  was  forbidden  to  main- 
tain any  considerable  fleet  in  the  Bhu^  sea,  or 
to  attempt  the  exercise  of  authority  over  the 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  Crimean  war  was 
followed,  as  it  was  preceded,  by  considerable 
troubles  with  the  sm&ll  semi-independent  stats 
oi  Hwtencfpt).  In  June,  1868,  fonatle  Mo- 
hammedans  at  Jiddah  maesaored  the  ftitiib 
and  French  oonsuls ;  the  town  was  UmibardeA 
by  a  ^tiah  man-of-war,  and  subseqnently  a 
part  of  the  criminals  were  discovered  and  exe- 
cut«id.  In  Sept.  1869,  a  conspiracy  was  di^ 
covered,  having  for  ita  purpose  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  sultan  and  his  principal  ministwa 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  oustcans; 
the  principal  movers  in  it  were  arrested  and 
condemned  to  perpetoal  imprisonment  in  a  for- 
tress. In  June,  1660,  a  war  broke  ont  between 
the  Druses  and  Uaromtes  in  Syria,  and  njuiy 
thousands  of  boUi  races  were  massacred.  The 
interposition  of  France  and  England  led  to  the 
adoption  of  rigorous  measures  for  its  snppres* 
sion,  whioh  was  aooomplished  in  the  aotnmn 
of  the  same  year.  On  Jnne  96,  1861,  Abdd 
Ke^jid  died,  and  was  sucoeeded  by  his  l>rothec 
Abdul  Asia,  who  baa  commenced  a  decided  re- 
trouhment  <tf  the  expenses  of  the  govean- 
ment,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  more  effi- 
cient ruler  than  his  predecessor.  This  new 
reign,  however,  is  already  troubled  by  a  re- 
newed conflict  with  Montenegro,  which  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  is  carried  on,  with  varying 
Buooess,  under  the  command  of  Omer  Pasha. 

TURKEY  BUZZARD,  the  popular  name  of 
one  of  the  common  American  vultarea,  eatJiar- 
tt»  uura  (Ulig.).  It  is  abont  2^  feet  long  and 
6  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  bill,  as  in  the  other 
species  of  the  genns  (which  includes  the  black 
TQltnre  or  oamon  crow  and  the  great  Califor- 
nia Tnltnre),  is  long  and  comparatively  slender, 
with  an  srohed,  strong  tip ;  a  lai^  soft  can,  f 
of  the  length  of  the  Wi,  in  which  the  perviora 
nostrils  are  placed ;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
the  8d  and  4th  quills  neariy  equal  and  longest; 
t<^  moderate  and  neariy  even;  tarsi  aborts 
j^uned  below  the  knee,  and  with  nail  soslas; 
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toes  weair,  united  hy  s  mnall  membrane,  hind 
one  short  and  weak,  and  claws  ■bY>ng;  head 
and  neck  naked,  no  fleshy  crest,  and  the  pla- 
mage  black.   All  the  vnltarea  which  hare  the 
nostrils  perforated  belong  to  the  new  world ; 
this  genus  is  one  of  the  sab-family  sareoramphi- 
TUB  or  condors.   The  color  is  brownish  black, 
with  a  pnrplish  lostre,  darkest  on  the  beck  and 
upper  part  of  tail,  and  some  pale  ed^ngs ;  bill 
yellowish ;  head  and  neck  bri^t  red,  with  a 
few  scattered  bair-lika  feathers  and  wrinkled 
akin :  plamage  commencing  on  the  neck  with  a 
ciremar  mff  of  prominent  feathers.  It  ia  foand 
all  over  North  America,  exoept  the  arctie  re- 
raon^  going  on  the  Iwflo  ooaat  ai  ftr  K.  as 
the  BntiA  poeaesdons,  bnt  <m  the  Atlantio 
rardy  seen  N.  of  New  Jersey;  bnt  it  la  most 
abundant  in  the  soathem  states,  migrating 
thither  from  the  colder  parts.   It  is  essentially 
a  carrion  eater,  though  it  will  devour  any  kind 
of  fresh  meat,  and  even  small  living  msmmals, 
birds,  and  reptiles ;  it  has  been  known  to  attack 
and  kill  weak  and  siokly  animals  in  the  fields. 
It  associates  in  flocks  of  26  to  80,  even  when 
not  feeding,  becoming  very  fiimiUar  in  the 
soathem  cities,  where  it  performs  a  very  use- 
fiil  scavenger's  work  in  devouring  any  carrion 
or  animal  filth  left  in  the  streets;  it  is  called 
John  Grow  vulture  in  Jamuea,  and  galUnazo 
in  many  places  in  the  S.  W.  portions  of  NiHih 
America.  It  finds  ont  its  prey  at  a  great  dis- 
tance by  the  aoate  sense  of  sight,  like  other 
Toltures;  its  flight  U  lofty,  and  uncommonly 
gracefal  and  long  sustained,  sailing  for  miles 
withoat  apparent  effort,  with  the  tips  of  the 
wings  bent  upward  by  the  weight  of  the  body ; 
it  is  often  seen  in  eompany  with  the  black  vnl- 
tnre,'  hawks,  kites,  and  crows ;  it  is  also  a  good 
walker  on  the  ground.   Its  average  weight  is 
6i  lbs.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
black  vulture ;  it  is  also  less  common  than  the 
latter  bird,  more  retired  in  Its  habits,  and, 
though  more  inclined  to  carrion,  neater,  better 
formed,  and  a  more  rapid  and  elegant  flier.  It 
is  fond  of  particular  roostmg  plaoes,  generally 
hish  and  dead  cypresses  in  deep  swamps;  it 
drinks  freely,  immerrang  the  biU  to  tho  base 
and  taking  long  dran^its;  St  is  rwj  senritive 
to  cold,  and  liable  to  dnease  abont  the  eyes  and 
legs  in  the  shape  of  warts  and  ezorescences; 
when  alarmed  or  provoked  it  utters  a  loud  hiss- 
ing noise.  In  the  southern  states  the  breeding 
season  begins  early  in  February,  the  nest  being 
nsoally  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  dead  tree,  or, 
it  is  aaid,  even  on  the  gromid,  and  contdning 
S  e^s,  2}  by  3  inches,  light  cream-colored, 
with  irregular  black  and  brown  marks ;  both 
birds  incubate,  each  feeding  the  other  and  the 
yoong  with  the  disgoi^;ed  contents  of  the 
Btomftch;  incubation  lasts  83  days,  and  only 
one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season ;  the  nests  be* 
come  extremely  dirty  and  fetid. 

TDSEI8H  LANQUAOE  AND  UTERA- 
TUBE.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  different 
tribes  ot  Turkish  or  Tartar  ori|^n  form  a  prin- 
cipal dividon  of  the  great  Scythian,  Altaie,  or 


Turanian  family,  of  which  the  eUef  eonmon 

eharaoteristies  have  beoi  pointed  out  under 
TvBAviAN  Raoi  AMD  LaHotTAOcs.  Tboy  OMt- 
Btitute  tc^tber  a  well  marked  group  of  neariy 
related  idioms ;  even  the  Y^oot — the  one 
which  differs  most  from  the  rest,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  severed  itself  from  the  main  stem 
before  the  division  of  the  latter  into  its  other 
branches — is  so  distinctly  a  Turkish  language 
that  its  relationship  ia  iqiparent  upon  the  mmt 
superfioial  examination ;  and  it  has  been  assert- 
ed, although  doubtless  without  good  reason,  that 
a  Yakoot  from  the  Lena  ooold  make  himself 
passably  understood  at  Oonstantinople.  The 
Tkrtar  dialeots  are  for  the  most  part  known  only 
by  soan^  vooabnlaries  and  the  desmpttons  <» 
travellers;  a  few  have  been  treated  grammat- 
ically ;  three  or  foor,  as  the  Uigur,  the  Jagatu 
or  oriental  Turkish,  and  the  Osmuili,  have  re- 
ceived literary  cnltooe,  and  are  to  be  studied 
in  written  monuments.  Of  these  last,  the  dia- 
lect of  the  tribe  which  has  been  during  the  past 
tfOO  years  dominant  in  European  and  Asiatio 
Turkey,  or  tiie  Osmanli  Tnrkiah,  as  it  is  dis- 
tinctively oalled,  is  of  by  iSir  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  to  it  we  shall  chiefly  direct  our 
attention.  Its  peculiarities  are  such  as  natn- 
rally  result  from  its  position  and  its  culture 
under  the  powerful  Influence  of  Arabic  and 
Persian;  ererypartof  its  vooabolary,  and  even 
some  d^wtmoits  of  its  mmmar,  are  filled 
witii  AraUo  and  Persian  wments ;  so  tiiat  it 
presents  the  remarkable  and  unique  spectacle 
of  a  dialect  made  up  of  materials  derived  from 
the  three  grand  and  totally  disconnected  fami- 
lies ci  language,  the  Turanian,  Semitio,  and 
Indo-European,  to  liie  detriment,  of  course,  of 
its  native  oharaoter,  by  the  eormption  of  its 
forms  and  the  artiflciahty  of  its  style.  This  is 
true  espe<nally,  however,  of  the  lan^^age  which 
is  taught  in  ^e  grammars  and  written  in  the 
literature ;  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  people 
is  a  much  purer  Turkish.  The  Osmanli  is  usu- 
ally written  with  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which 
is  exoeedingly  ill  suited  to  it,  as  to  the  PeruaiL 
since  it  marks  the  vowels  very  Imperfectlyj  ana 
in  its  distinction  of  oonscmantal  sonnda  is  in 
part  dafoetire  and  in  part  redundant;  to  oon- 
struct  the  spoken  alpluibet  and  phonetic  form 
of  the  language  from  tiie  published  grammais 
is  well  nl^  an  impossibility.  It  is  lUso  some- 
times written  with  the  Armenian  alpbal>et, 
which  represents  it  moc^  more  faithfully.  It 
has  9  vowels :  4  bard,  viz.,  a,  o,  u,  and  a  pecu- 
liar guttural  *  ;  and  6  soft,  viz.,  &  (a  flat),  «,  t, 
d  (French  «u),  and  H  (French  «).  In  the  same 
word,  as  a  general  role,  only  vowels  of  one  or 
of  the  other  of  these  classes  are  allowed  to 
sacoeed  one  another;  the  dominant  syllable, 
which  is  usually  the  final  one  of  the  root  or 
theme,  assimilating  to  its  own  character  ell  that 
f<^ow  it.  The  consonants  are  y,  r,  I;  nffyit, 
m;  $,  a,.rt,  «*;  M,  /  •  •  1,  a,  t,  A  ^^  b; 
h;  and  the  oranpounds  eh,  j.  Ilie  langnage 
hiis  no  ^vpm  artidea,  althon^  its  nnmeral 
"we"  aud  ita  dsmautntire  are  scmie&MS 
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OBtd  netrlr  m  aitidea.  The  a^Jdotive  ii  oiiia- 
fleeted.  The  Boons  have  no  disnnotion  gen- 
der ;  their  ploral  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
lar  or  ler.  Then  is  no  nwmnatiTe  oase-end- 
ioff;  the  nnohanged  th«ne  is  employed  as 
snojeot,  in  address  (vocative),  and  also  as  in- 
definite object  of  a  verb.  Of  cases,  fonned  1^ 
inseparable  affiled  parlioles,  which  may  prop- 
erty be  regarded  as  twminations  of  declen- 
sion, there  are  an  aooasative,  in  i;  a  genitive, 
in  ung;  a  dative,  in  «;  an  ablative,  in  den; 
an  instrumental,  ia  U;  and  a  locative,  in  d«. 
These  suffixes  are,  saving  certain  slight  ea- 
phonio  changes,  invariable ;  they  are  appended 
to  the  ^mple  theme  in  the  singnlar,  and  to  the 
plnral  sign  Isr  in  the  pluraL  The  numerals 
are  :  1,  Wr;  2,  tjfci;  8,ikh;  4,  dort;  6,  beah; 
tySlH;  7,  yedi;  B,»e^;  9,  dakm;  10,  on; 
11,  on  Hr,  &a;  20,  yegirmi;  80,  oiut;  40, 
Uri/  fiO,  eUi;  60,  eltraish;  70^  yetmiah;  80, 
tgbtm  ;  90,  doitan  ;  100,  yos ;  1000,  Hng.  To 
form  the  ordinals,  tn^t  is  added.  Tba  personal 
prononns,  which  alone  ofibr  some  anomalies 
of  declension,  are :  I,  (m;  we,  hit ;  tiion,  ten; 
ye,  In  the  third  person  we  have  rather  a 
demmistiradTe  than  a  personal  pronoon:  that 
one,  ol ;  those,  anlar.  Possessive  pronominal 
snffizes  are:  m,  my;  mts,  onr;  n,  thy;  nig, 
yonr;  i  or  li,  his,  hers,  its;  lari  or  Zen,  their. 
These  are  appended  directly  to  the  nominal 
theme,  dngnlar  or  plural,  and  the  affixes  of 
ease  follow  them,  as  baba-lar-vm-dan,  from  my 
fiUhers.  There  is  no  relative  pronoun,  except 
the  Perdan  hL  The  verbal  roots  are  not  al- 
ways redncible  to  a  monosyllabic  form.  From 
eawi  root  are  formed  a  number  of  themes  of 
derivalive  conjugation,  by  adding  ooidugational 
affixes ;  tiiese  are,  for  the  passive,  u;  for  the 
reflexive,  in ;  for  the  reciprocal,  uA ;  for  the 
oansal,  dor  ;  and  for  Uie  n^^stive,  mo;  which 
last,  by  prefixing  «,  becomes  a  sign  of  impossi- 
bility. Any  or  all  of  these  affixes  may  be  com- 
bined at  once  with  a  verbal  root,  so  far  as  the 
idea  admits  of  their  combined  modification ;  so 
that  in  theory  we  may  have  as  many  as  80 
themes  fi*om  one  root,  each  ooqiugated  through- 
out in  the  same  manner  as  the  ^^le  root : 
«.  p.,  from  oet-mek,  to  love  (mek  is  infinitive 
affix),  come  aev-il-me-moi^  not  to  be  loved; 
toihaer-il-meh,  to  be  made  to  love ;  MV-isA-i^ 
omo-mOtf  not  to  be  aUe  to  be  loved  b^  one 
another,  &e.  The  root  of  the  verl^  without 
affix,  is  the  Sd  penon  singular  imperative : 
e.  jr.,  am,  level  The  tenses  and  moods  are  of 
two  kinds,  simple  and  periphrastic.  The  for- 
mer are  formed  either  by  appending  a  predi- 
cative pronominal  suffix  to  a  partidple  (except 
In  the  8d  person,  which  is  left  withont  snffix), 
or  by  adding  a  possessive  suffix  to  a  noun  of 
action ;  thus,  from  dogmah  to  strike :  pres. 
part  doffUTy  striking ;  pres.  doffia^-um,  stiiking- 
I,  i.  e.,  I  am  striking,  I  strike ;  pret.  dogd-wn^ 
striking-mine,  i.  e.,  I  have  struck.  The  peri- 
phrastic tenses  are  formed  by  combining  a  par- 
tidple  or  noun  of  action  with  an  aoziliaiT 
verb ;  as  dtgmiah  iinm^  havhig  stmck  was  I, 


i. I  had  stmck.  By  these  mesna,  a  great 
variety  of  more  or  less  ftenoine  verbal  forms  is 
produced,  in  the  admission  and  classificadmi  of 
which,  however,  grammarians  greatly  ^ffer; 
and  the  verbal  paradigm  is  a  very  rich  one  as 
regards  the  nnmber  and  luoety  of  its  distim^ 
tions.  The  prepodtions  in  Turkish  are  sll 
postpontive  affixes ;  many  proper  prepo«[tiMis, 
however,  are  borrowed  by  it  mmi  the  AraUc 
and  Persian,  and  are  placed  and  construed  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  those  languages.  It 
is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  conjmio. 
tions  except  those  of  Arabic  andPersian  origin, 
some  of  wliich — as  those  for  and,  but,  or,  i^  as, 
that — are  in  fluent  and  familiar  use,  althou^ 
more  in  the  formal  and  writtejL  .style  than  in 
the  conversational  The  place  of  cot^nnctions 
is  supplied  by  gerundives  and  possessive  forms, 
through  means  of  which  the  dminrent  members 
of  a  compound  sentence  are  twined  into  one, 
wit^  the  principal  verb  always  at  the  aid. 
This  position  of  the  verb,  together  widi  flie 
operation  of  the  rule  that  Ute  determining  word 
must  precede  the  determined,  gives  the  "nirldsh 
construction  an  inverted  form  which  often 
seems  very  strange  to  onr  apprehension.— 
L1TBBA.TCBE.  The  earliest  literatare  produced 
by  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Tnrkisn  race  u 
that  of  the  Uigurs,  a  remote  eastem  branch  of 
the  family,  who  originally  occupied  the  conn- 
try  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  but  later  established 
themselves  about  the  Tangnu  Tagh,  and  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  contests  and  mlgrsr- 
tions  vt  centru  Aria  during  several  centnrieit 
until  thor  nationality  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
Mongol  empire,  about  A.  D.  1200.  Something 
of  outore  and  Ohristianity  was  communicated 
to  them  from  Syria,  doubtless  by  Nestorian 
missionaries ;  and  their  scanty  alphabet,  of  14 
characters,  formed  from  the  Byriac,  became 
later  the  parent  of  the  Mongol  and  Mantdioo 
alphabets.  Most  of  the  Uigur  literature  is  lost, 
and  of  what  remains  only  few  relics  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe ;  little  is  known  ot 
it  in  detul,  although  it  has  been  made  to  yield 
some  information  respecting  the  history  of  the 
people.'  They  are  said  by  the  Chinese  to  have 
received  and  trcftislated  the  Chinese  clasuca 
and  histories,  and  they  are  known  also  to  have 
adopted  to  some  extent  the  Buddhist  doctrines 
and  literature.  The  second  era  of  Tnrii  A  ool- 
tnre  iaXM  from  the  conquest  by  Turkish  trflifls 
of  the  oountiies  of  Mohammeoan  Aria,  begin- 
ning wUh  the  latter  half  of  tiie  10th  oentmy. 
Overrunniiw  first  the  north-eastern  provinces 
of  Iran,  and  finding  there  the  new  Persian  lit- 
erature commencing  its  career,  their  wild 
chiefs  became  its  admirers,  patrons,  and  imita- 
tors, and  tJie  Turkish  mind  and  language  re- 
ceived that  strong  Persian  impress  which  they 
have  ever  since  borne.  The  eastem  Turkim 
literature,  or  that  produced  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian, is  usually  called  the  Jagataian,  from  the 
name  ^ven  to  that  country  in  the  partition  oi 
the  Mongol  empire.  It  is  much  less  abundant, 
and  also  muoh  las  known,  than  the  literatare 
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of  the  VMtem  bnodi.  Its  most  flonrishing 
period  was  from  the  time  of  Tamerlane  (1400) 
to  that  of  Baber  (died  1680).  Its  most  adtnired 
anthor  is  Mir  AH  Shir,  u«  virier  of  Saltan 
Hoaseln,  and  a  munificent  pa^n  of  PerBtaa 
aathors,  partionlarly  of  the  poet  Jami;  hia 
most  interesting  work,  perha|w,  Is  his  ooUeo- 
tion  of  biographies  of  earlier  Jagataian  poets, 
with  specimens  of  their  productions.  Of  prime 
importance  also  are  the  memoirs  of  his  own 
life  and  times  hj  Saltan  Baber,  the  oonqneror 
of  HtndoBtan  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynas- 
tj  which  has  only  jost  become  finally  extinct; 
they  cover  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  and  are 
written  with  entire  simplicity  and  natnralness. 
The  astronomical  works  prepared  at  Samar- 
eand,  nnder  the  patronage  and  direeti(m  of 
ITlngh  Beg  (died  1449),  grandson  of  Tunerlane^ 
deserve  honorable  notice. — ^The  literature  of  the 
western,  or  Oamanlt  Tarks,  to  which  alone  we 
usually  apply  the  name  of  Turkish  literatnre,  is 
exceedingly  rich,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  of 
inferior  interest,  because  it  omitains  so  little 
that  is  original  and  dlrtinotively  national  in  style 
and  spirit.  It  is  mtunly  an  imitation,  more  or 
less  snocessfal,  of  Persian  models;  or,  in  part, 
of  Arabic  also.  Aa  the  language  of  the  Os- 
manlis  ia  crowded  fall  of  Fersiaa  words,  com- 
pounds, phrases,  forms  of  oonstraction  even,  so 
is  their  history,  their  philosophy,  their  poetry, 
a  re-working  oiF  Peruan  m^erial,  an  echo  it 
Perdan  taste.  The  history  of  the  Osmanli 
literatare  commences  with  that  of  Osmanli 
nationality ;  even  before  the  power  of  the  dy- 
nasty was  established  by  tbe  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, works  had  been  produced  which 
tjie  nation  has  never  let  perish,  and  has  hardly 
excelled;  prominent  among  the  great  names 
of  this  era  are  those  of  Sbeikhi,  the  romantic 
poet,  and  also  the  ablest  physician  of  his  time, 
of  Solyman  Ohelebi,  of  Keslmi  the  free-think- 
er, &Q.  But  the  most  floarishing  period  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  literatnre  was  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  16th,  chiefly  during  the  reigns 
of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  hia  son  Belim. 
Early  in  the  century  wrote  Meshthi,  renowned 
as  an  ele^ast,  and  Eemal  Pasha  Zadeh,  a  man 
of  universal  learning,  and  an  admired  anthor  in 
many  different  departments,  especiiUly  in  his- 
tory and  In  Modem  JurisprndeBce.  Both  these 
braoches  are  of  great  importance  and  promi- 
nence in  the  Tarcish  literature.  The  latter  of 
them— of  inferior  interest  to  ns,  bat  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  the  Turks  themselves, 
In  its  double  aspect,  religious  and  legal,  and 
also  indispensable  to  those  who  would  tully  un- 
derstand the  internal  life  of  the  nation — is  illus- 
trated by  an  nnbroken  series  of  great  writers. 
In  history,  beside  general  and  independent  au- 
thors, such  as  Mohammed  Efiendi,  Bechevi, 
H^]i  Ehalfah,  &c.,  deserve  especial  notice  the 
line  of  official  historiogr^hers  and  annalists 
of  the  realm,  commencing  with  Saad-ed-Deen; 
amoiu  his  successors  m»  be  particularly  men- 
tioned Naima,  Beshid,  Izzi,  and  Vasif.  Not- 
withstanding tihe  toigid  ami  afibcted  style  of 


the  oflloial  historians,  they  are  most  valuable 

authorities  tor  the  history  of  tiie  Ottoman  em- 
pire, in  its  internal  and  its  external  relations. 
Saad-ed-Deen  wrote  nnder  Solyman,  and  has 
been  excelled  by  none  who  came  after  him 
in  dignity  and  philosopMo  i^irit ;  he  brought 
the  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Turkidi 
power  down  to  1526.  Of  the  same  period  is 
Lami'i,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 
Turkish  aathors,  and  in  some  departments 
quite  unsurpassed.  His  works  are  of  varied 
character,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  include 
many  translations  from  the  Persian.  Fasll,  dis- 
tinguished by  depth  of  thought  and  tenderness 
of  sentiment!  lived  till  1668.  But  the  chief  or- 
nament of  the  oentiiry  is  Baki,  the  acknowl- 
edged prinoeof  Tnrkish  lyric  po^ai^  ranked 
by  the  orientals  witii  the  Pernan  Hafiz  wd  the 
Arab  MotanebU  in  the  trio  of  nmrivalled  ma^ 
ters  of  Bon^.  He  died  at  a  great  age  in  1600. 
A  new  period  of  literary  aotivity  and  excel- 
lence, although  decidedly  inferior  to  that  al- 
ready referred  to,  followed  in  the  ITtfa  oentu- 
ry,  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  viaer 
Kfiprili,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  lY.  Most 
worthy  of  note  here  are  Kebi,  the  most  admir- 
ed poet  of  the  oentury,  Nefi,  the  first  of  Turk- 
ish satirists,  Naima  the  historian,  and  'Ha^i 
Ehalfah,  the'historian,  get^ripher,  biogri^her, 
and  encyclopedist,  a  man  of  immense  learning 
and  indastry,  whose  history  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  literature,  in  Arabic,  is  a  chief 
anthorify  upon  its  antgeot,  for  both  the  East 
and  the  West  In  the  18th  omtury,  the  di»- 
tingnidied  vider  Raghib  Pasha  is  eminent  both 
aa  an  author  and  as  a  patron  of  learning;  but 
among  the  innumerable  writers,  in  every  de- 
partment, of  the  last  century  or  two,  there  are 
few  who  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed ; 
we  may  mention  merely  Sud  Bufet  Effendi, 
Aini  Effendi,  and  Pertev  Effendi  as  the  most 
esteemed  poets.  The  Turks  have  done  littie 
for  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  illus- 
tration of  their  own  language,  but,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  a  great  deal  for  that  of  the  Arabic 
and  Persian.  The  press  was  introduced  faito 
Constantinople  early  in  the  18th  century,  by 
Ibrahim  Emndif  and,  both  there  and-  else- 
where, has  been  actively  engaged  in  publishing 
the  most  impotant  works  m  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish,  espedally  the  latter  (including  the 
series  of  official  histories),  together  with  hosts 
of  less  valuable  or  altc^tiier  inngnifioant  pro- 
ductions. Many  translations  have  been  made 
by  the  Turks  of  European  as  well  as  oriental 
works. — The  most  accessible  md  nsefbl  helps 
to  the  study  of  Turkish  are,  of  grammars,  those 
of  Davids  (London,  1883)  and  Redhouae  Qa 
French,  Paris,  1846);  Easem-Beg's  grammar 
(in  Rnscdan ;  but  in  German  by  Zenker,  Leipsio, 
1848)  includes  also  the  other  dialects,  anil  is 
valaable  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  lan- 
guage; Bofatlingk's  Yakoot  grammar  (in  Ger- 
man, St  PMersburg,  18(11)  is  also  important  in 
this  bearing.  Of  onrestomathies,  we  have  <me 
by  Dieterid  (In  n«nch,  Beriiu,  1864),  and  Bar- 
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kef's  retdiiig  book,  grsmmar,  and  Toeabnlai^ 
(London,  1854).  The  best  diotionaries  m 
of  Kiefliar  and  Bianehi  (Sd  edition,  Paris, 
1843->6,  TnriEisb-IVenoh),  and  BedfaooM  (Lou- 
doD,  186&-*7) ;  a  new  and  more  complete  one, 
hj  Zenker,  explained  in  French  and  German,  is 
now  (1863)  npon  the  point  of  i^ipearing.  See 
also  Max  MoUer,  "Science  of  langaage"  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1869). 

TURKS,  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Turanian  fianily,  for  an  aooonnt  of 
whose  Hngaistio  and  ethnol(^cal  affinities  the 
reader  is  referred  to  tlie  arti^es  on  the  Tuu.- 
HUH  Baoe  ahd  LiNou^oKs,  and  Tukkibh  Lav- 
ovAttB  Airo  LmKATtm.  In  former  eClmok^ 
«al  olassiflcations  tbe;^  were  sometimes  set  down 
ti  a  Oanoasian  raoe,  and  in  physieal  charao- 
terifltios  some  of  their  tribes  are  nearly  or  quite 
what  has  been  termed  Oanoasian;  bnt  more 
noent  scienoe  riiows  that  with  the  Zndo-Enro- 
-pean  family  they  have  no  oonneotion.  The  first 
-trsoes  we  find  of  them  are  as  dwellers  npon  the 
nortbem  slopes  of  the  Altu  nuge  wad  along  the 
T&lleys  of  the  Tang-nn  monntuna,  between  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei  rivers,  on  the  confines  of  Si- 
beria and  Ofaina.  From  this  r^on  a  portion  of 
them  emigrated  S.  W.  into  the  country  now 
known  as  Independent  Toorkistan,  oooapying 
the  valleys  of  thh  Jazartes  and  Oxns ;  aiuaier 
party,  taking  a  6.  S.  E.  oonrse,  passed  b^<Hid 
the  Altai,  crossed  tiie  great  desert  and  the  ThiaD- 
iban  mountains,  and  established  themselTes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eoko-nor  and  aronnd  the  waters 
of  the  Hoang-ho.  Here  they  led  a  nomadio 
life,  following  the  coarse  of  the  rivers  which 
afforded  paatnrage  to  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  depending  npon  these  and  the  resonrcea  of 
the  chase  for  a  snbslstenoe.  A  small  namber 
of  their  tribes  preferred  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, and  engaged  in  agricaltnral  pursuits; 
but  the  great  body  were  for  ages  nomads,  and 
by  their  freqnent  exonrsions  for  plunder  into 
the  Ghinese  towns  and  villages  became  the  ter- 
ror of  that  Indnstrions  bnt  timid  race.  This 
branch  of  the  Turkish  family,  occupying  K.  W. 
Ohina,  were  called  by  the  Ohinese  Hiuuff-nn 
("vile  slaves"),  bnt  proved  too  powerftif  for 
them  for  several  centuries ;  and  their  onpire  in 
tiie  9d  oentnry  B.  0.  extended,  it  is  said,  from 
the  sea  of  Japan  to  the  Volga,  and  embraced 
the  whole  of  central  Asia  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Kberia.  They  intermarried  with  tiie 
imperial  family  of  Ohina,  and  held  the  Ohinese 
nation  as  vssmIs.  At  length,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  die  Chinese 
emperor,  by  the  aid  of  barbarian  allies,  defeat- 
ed the  Hlnng-nn,  and  by  enoonraging  divisions 
between  thdr  tribes  contributed  to  their  final 
overthrow.  In  A.  D.  90  that  portion  of  the 
Hiui^>nn  empire  oecnpying  the  region  8.  of  the 
Ahai  united  with  the  Ohinese  in  a  war  niMm 
the  nortbem  portion,  which  resulted  in  t£eir 
expulrion  from  the  territory  they  had  hitlierto 
ooenpied,  and  dieir  retom  to  their  former  home 
in  ]jid^>endent  Towkistan.  Befbre  the  oom- 
Baenoonent  of  the  OhrMm  ot%  «  tribe  of 


Turks  had  medered  westward  as  fer  as  the 
Boo ;  they  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  uDdw  the 
name  of  Tnroee,  and  by  Pomponiua  Mda  under 
that  of  loren ;  while  other  tribes  had  net  loig 
after  penetrated  into  the  monntainons  regions 
of  Asia  Miiwr.  In  the  4th  and  6th  centuries 
of.  the  Christian  era,  a  portion  oS  the  Turks 
who  had  remained  in  the  N.  W.  of  Ohina  sno- 
eeeded  In  conquering  two  provinces  of  that 
country,  which  they  organized  aa  ind^>endent 
kingdoms,  to  which  the  Ohinese  give  the  names 
of  Tohao  and  Nortbem  liaitt ;  but  the  ^reator 
part  those  who  were  drivett  out  m  the 
ad  oentnTj  rallied  «K»nd  Lake  Balkaah,  and 
after  the  6th  oentnry  made  no  further  separate 
appraranoe  in  hist*^.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  century  a  new  Turkish  empire,  apparmtly 
having  ite  nucleus  in  what  is  now  Independent 
Toorkistaa  andSoragaria,  tiiresteoed  the  peace 
of  Ada.  Iher  renewed  their  oonfliets  widi 
Ohina  at  the  £.  and  with  Persia  at  the  8.  W., 
and  in  S69  formed  an  alliance  with  Jiutin  IL, 
then  emperor  of  Oonstanttnople,  for  the  ovw- 
throw  of  the  Sassanides.  But  this  Turkish 
empire  (which  the  Ohinese  called  Tn-kin),  like 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Turks  at  imperial  domi- 
nation, was  an  agglomeration  of  disMmilM' 
peoples  in  one  huge  nation,  with  no  oommon 
bold  of  onion  or  eiticeDship,  and  its  very  vast* 
vau  contributed  to  its  veaknees.  In  744  Ha 
emjnre  was  ovuthrown  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Hoei-he  or  Hoei-hn,  as  the  Ohinese  named 
them  (the  TTigurs  of  western  writers),  anotitw 
Turkiui  tribe  who  had  prevlondy  been  aol^leets 
of  the  Tn-kin  «npire.  There  were  at  thk 
time,  and  had  been  for  some  oentnries,  8  distinot 
Turkish  tribes  or  nations  in  central  Asia.  The 
Uigurs  never  attuned  to  tiie  vast  power  of 
their  predecessors,  but  they  were  the  first  of 
the  Tnrkish  tribes  to  adopt  a  written  language. 
At  first  they  were  Buddhists ;  but  about  the  4Ui 
oentnry  they  became  very  generally  the  disci- 
ples of  Zoroaster,  and  in  the  9th  or  10th  centnry 
embraced  Islsmism,  which  had  many  doctrines 
anited  to  their  taste.  In  the  West  thmr  em^re 
was  overthrown  in 848 by  theKinheez  Tartara ; 
but  they  maintained  an  hid^>endent  kingdms 
in  the  valleys  <tf  the  Thian-shan  range  till  aboat 
A.  B.  1000,  when  the  inoreatdng  power  <tf  the 
Ehitans  in  China  compelled  tbeir  emigration 
westward.  The  invamcm  of  Genghis  Sban 
overthrew  the  last  remains  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire in  central  Asia ;  bnt  the  prominent  offioen 
of  that  conqueror  and  his  suoceeswa  were  taken 
frcan  this  very  tribe  of  Uigurs  on  account  of 
tbeir  superior  intelligence.  Bnt  while  thus  for 
the  time  waning  in  power  in  their  an<nent 
seats,  the  Turks  were  acquiring  new  taritories 
in  the  West.  In  the  6th  uid  7th  centuries  they 
were  already  in  poasearion  of  an  extensive  re- 
gion in  what  is  now  Aaatio  Turkey,  and  were 
pressing  forward  toward  6.  £.  Europe.  In 
the  0lh  andlOth  centuriea  the  ToolotHiideaand 
Ikriiidei,  who  wow  the  rwgning  dynaatiM  in 
^m>t,  were  Tu^  &i  the  9tfa  oratttij*  Toik- 
iA  dynaa^,  the  TaherUes,  ruled  in  fiaiaia; 
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and  tbeir  sacceBsora,  tbe  GaziMvidee  and  the 
Ghnrides,  extended  their  sway  flvm  Persia  to 
India  between  the  10th  and  13th  eentnries.  A 
more  famoas  Turkish  dynasty  however  than 
either  of  these  was  that  of  the  Sejjookfl  (see 
Seljooks),  whose  dominion  extended  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  11th  centary  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  China  to  the  vicinity  of  Oonatanttnople. 
Lite  its  predecessors,  this  vast  empire  crmnbled 
to  pieces  from  its  want  of  homogeneity,  and  the 
Seljookian  snltans  sabmltted  to  be  the  tribota* 
ries  of  the  Mongol  emperors.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  centary  the  Ottoman  empire  was 
fininded  by  Othman,  a  Se^ot^  ohief^  and  in  the 
sncceeding  centuries  spread  over  s  vast  ter- 
ritOT7  in  i^aand  Eorope.  (SeeTosnr.)  The 
Turkish  tribes  which  had  snbraitted  to  the 
Hongol  invasion  in  12S7,  and  still  remained  in 
the  region  of  the  Tbian-shan^  the  Aral,  and  the 
Caspian,  sent  ont  colonies  K.  of  the  Oaapian 
into  tiiat  portion  of  sonthem  Russia  lying  oif 
the  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  where,  nnder  the 
name  of  Tartars,  several  tribes  of  them  still  oo- 
onpy  extensive  territories.  While  acknowledg- 
ing the  Rassian  sway,  they  are  still  zealons  Mo- 
hammedans. The  Tartar  invaders  of  Toorkis- 
tan,  instead  of  impressing  their  own  habits  and 
langnage  upon  the  Turks  of  that  country,  grad- 
ually became  identified  with  the  people  they 
had  oonqnered  ;  and  eveatoally,  the  ItiUsh 
element  again  predominatang,  in  the  age 
lowing  the  death  irf  Tamerlane  tbey  had  In- 
vaded and  subdaed  Armenia  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  From 
this  region  they  were  expelled  m  thelftth  oem 
tnry  by  the  Soofees.  In  the  same  oeatnry  the 
XTsbecks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  primarily  inhabiting 
Ae  sonthem  provinces  of  Chinese  Toorkistan 
below  the  Thiui-shan  motintains,  and  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Uigurs  and  the  Kaimans, 
made  their  way  westward  and  overran  not  only 
Independent  Toor^stan,  but  the  countries  ad- 
jacent as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  were,  after 
maintaining  l^eir  power  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, reduced  to  subjection  by  still  another 
Ttarklah  tribe,  the  Toorkomaaa.  The  Toerko- 
mans  and  ITsbeeksare  now,  in  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Turks,  iha  principal  remaining  tribes 
of  tliat  powerral  race.  The  Kalmucks  between 
the  lower  Volga  and  Don,  the  Bashkirs  between 
the  Volga  and  Irtish,  and  the  Takoots  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lena,  are  also  Turkish  tribes,  in 
which  there  has  been  some  admixture  of  the 
Mongol  element,  but  who  yet  preserve  suffi- 
ciently the  Turkbh  characteristics  to  be  &irly 
admitted  as  belonging  to  the  great  Turkish 
family.  The  Yakoota  are  the  only  Turkish  race 
which  proflesses  Shamanism. 

TDBK'8  ISLANDS,  or  TuBQtms,  a  group  of 
islets  which  He  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Bahama  archh>elago.  about  90  m.  N.  from  tin 
coast  of  the  island  <3f  Havti :  pop.  eilJtaated  at 
1,200.  Grand  Eaj  or  Tork's  is  the  principal 
Island,  and  salt  Is  the  only  article  exported  from 
the  group.  The  nmnber  of  the  population  flno- 
toatea  greatly  at  difl^ent  time^  as  many  people 


are  in  the  habit  of  coming  over  annually  from 
the  Bermudas  to  work  at  salt  raking,  returning 
when  the  season  is  over.  This  and  the  O&iooB 
group  constitute  a  IT.  8.  consulate,  of  which  the 

g>rt8  of  entry  are  Grand  Turk,  Salt  Cay,  East 
arbor,  and  West  Oaioos.  The  value  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  1860  was  $87,- 
829.70,  and  of  salt  exported  to  the  United 
States  $107,978.74.  American  vessels  entered, 
164,  tonnage  86,684,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
68  vessels  from  the  previous  year,  while  the 
British  shipping  in  the  Amerioau  trade  had  in- 
creased. The  total  exports  from  the  district  in 
1868  amounted  to  about  $800^000^  and  the  im- 
ports to  $176,000. 

TURMERIC,  the  rhiaoma  of  tiie  East  I»dian 
plant  eumtma  tonffa,  and  also  of  the  O.  tvftm* 
day  of  the  natural  order  Mngiberaeam.  The  root 
is  perennial,  tuberous,  and  internally  of  a  de^ 
yellow  or  orange  color.  The  plant  is  cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  China, 
Bengal,  and  Java.  The  root  obtained  frcna 
China  is  said  to  be  the  best.  It  is  received  in 
short  cylindrical  pieces  about  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  greenish  yellow 
externally,  hard  and  compact,  and  easily  pol- 
Terized  to  a  yellow  powder.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odor,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  and  feebly  aro- 
matic taste.  It  yields  to  aksdM^  md  ether  a 
yellow  coloring  matter  twmed  eurenmine,  the 
color  of  which  is  rapidly  changed  by  alkalies 
to  reddish  brown ;  a  property  which  is  made 
use  of  in  chemical  analyses  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  alkalies.  For  this  purpose  white 
unsized  paper  is  dyed  witit  a  tuoture  or  de- 
coction of  tormerio,  and  is  kept  in  the  labora- 
tory carefully  preserved  from  access  of  acid  or 
alkaline  vapors.  This  is  what  is  called  tur- 
meric paper.  The  root  had  formerly  some  rep- 
utation as  a  medicine,  especially  for  jaundice 
and  other  visceral  diseases.  It  resembles  gin- 
ger in  its  properties  as  a  stimulant  aromatio; 
and  in  India  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment, 
especially  in  curries.  In  dyeing  it  aflTords  a 
fine  y^low  color,  but  not  permanent,  in 
pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  f^Te  a  color  to 
ointments  and  other  preparations. 

TURNBULL,  Robebt,  I>J>»an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  whitebum,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, Scodand,  Sept  10,  1809.  After 
being  graduated  at  Glasgow  university,  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Chalmers  and  Wilson  at 
Edinburgh,  studied  theology  under  Drs.  Dick 
and  Mitchell,  united  with  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, preached  for  a  short  time  in  Scotland 
and  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1888,  settling  in  Danbnry,  Oonn.  In  1886  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  a  home  missionary 
to  Michigan,  where  he  became  pastor  at  the 
B^tist  church  in  Detroit.  Two  years  later 
he  removed  to  HarHbrd,  Conn.,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  South  Bqitist  church  in  that  city. 
In  1889  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
B<^ston  street  (now  Hamra  street)  Ba^itist 
ohnroh  in  Bo^on,  whm  he  remained  6  yean^ 
rinee  which  time  he  has  been  pastor  of  tiia 
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first  Bantist  chnreh  In  Hsrtfbrd.  In  1861  he 
reoeived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Madison  uni- 
versity. He  has  pablished  *'Tbe  Theatre'* 
(Boston,  1840);  "Olympia  Morata"  (Boston, 
1843);  "Vinet's  Vital  Ohristianitj,"  translated, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  (Boston,  1846); 
"The  Genius  of  Scotland"  (New  York,  1847); 
"The  Genius  of  Italy"  (New  York,  1849); 
"Tbe(H>hany,  or  the  Haiiifestation  of  God  in 
Ohriat'WHsitfbrd,  1861);  ''Vinet's  Miscella- 
nies'* (New  Tork,  1862) ;  "Pnlpit  Orators  of 
France  and  Switzerland"  (New  York,  1868): 
"Christ  in  Histoiy,  or  tlie  Central  Power" 
(Boston,  1866) ;  and  "  Life  Pictores,  or  Sketches 
from  a  Pastor's  Note  Book"  (New  York,  185^. 
He  has  edited  Sir  William  Hamilton's  '*  Discus- 
rions  on  Philosophy,"  with  a  historical  intro- 
daotion,  and  was  for  several  years  the  senior 
editor  of  the  **  Christian  Beriew,"  a  Baptist 
qnarterlyperiodical. 

TUBNBUUi,  BoBBBT  Jaicbs,  an  American 
political  writer,  bom  in  New  Smyrna,  Florida, 
m  Jan.  1776,  died  in  Sonth  Carolina  in  1683. 
His  father  was  an  English  physician,  and  his 
motlier  a  Greek  lady  of  fonyrna  in  Ada  Minor. 
The  fidJier,  Ih,  Tnmbnll,  in  connection  with 
Lord  HiUsboroDgh,' obtained  grants  from  tiie 
i^glish  government  abont  the  year  1773  for 
settling  a  Greek  colony  in  Florida,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain  in  1768. 
Abont  1,600  persons  from  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  chiefly  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  were  in- 
duced to  emigrate,  aod  by  them  New  Smyrna 
was  founded.  The  project,  however,  was  on 
the  whole  a  failure ;  and  Dr.  Tornbull,  adher- 
ing to  the  popular  side  in  the  revolution,  for- 
feited his  grants  from  government,  and  remov- 
ed to  Charleston,  S.  C.  His  son  Robert  James 
was  educated  in  England,  and  after  his  return 
to  America  studied  law  in  Charleston  and  Phil- 
adelphia, was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prao- 
^pea  in  Charleston  until  1610,  when  he  retired 
to  fhe  oonn^,  where  he  had  a  large  plantar 
tim.  Hia  first  essay  as  a  political  writer  was 
a  treatise  on  the  penitentiary  system,  which 
attracted  attention  both  in  America  imd  Eng^ 
land.  In  1627  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the 
"Charleston  Mercury,"  which  were  snbse- 
qnently  collected  and  published  under  the 
name  of  "The  Crisis,"  and  became  the  text 
book  of  the  nolUfioation  party.  In  1830  Mr. 
Tumbnll  published  a  treatise  on  "The  Tri- 
bunal of  Dernier  Resort,"  in  which  he  ai^ed 
that  "  each  state  has  the  unquestionable  right 
to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  interpose  its  sovereign  powers  to  arrest 
their  progress  and  to  protect  its  citizens."  In 
1881  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  "  Free  Trade 
Convention"  which  asseanbled  at  Columbia,  S. 
C,  and  was  the  author  of  the  report  put  forth 
by  that  body.  He  was  conspicuous  also  in  a 
similar  convention  which  met  at  Charleston  in 
Feb.  1682.  On  July  4,  1682,  he  delivered  an 
oration  before  an  assemblage  of  the  nullifica- 
tion party,  which  is  said  to  nave  had  a  marked 
efibct  nptn  the  next  eleotiiHL  In  Nor.  1688, 


be  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  which  passed  the  nullify- 
ing ordinance,  and  he  wrote  the  address  of  that 
convention  to  the  people.  After  the  proclama- 
tion of  President  Jackson  was  received  in  South 
Carolina,  and  volunteers  were  raised  in  addition 
to  the  militia  already  organized  to  resist  tbe 
federal  gDvemment,  he  was  the  first  to  enlist 
as  a  private  soldier.  A  lofty  monument  in 
CharleBton,  erected  by  the  nnllificadon  party, 
oommemorates  his  services  to  th^  cause. 

TURNER,  Edwabd,  a  Scottish  chemist,  bora 
in  1798,  died  in  London,  Feb.  18, 1889.  He 
was  educated  at  t^ie  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  University  college,  then  called  the  uni- 
versity of  London,  a  position  which  be  filled 
until  his  death.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
"  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  which  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  His  labors  wen 
Idevoted  principally  to  inoi^anio  chemistry. 

TURNER,  Joseph  Maixobo  Wnxuu,  an 
English  painter,  bom  in  London,  April  28, 
1776,  aed  in  Chelsea,  Dec.  19, 1861.  His  Es- 
ther pursued  the  calling  of  a  barber  and  hair- 
dresser in  Maiden  lane,  Oovent  Garden,  and  in 
this  neighborhood  the  punter  passed  his  child- 
hood—a circumstance  nodoed  with  some  par- 
ticularity by  Ruakin  on  account  of  its  presumed 
influence  uprai  bis  style  and  thongfato  in  after 
years.  Having  at  6  years  of  ^e  accompanied 
his  father  on  a  professional  visit  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Tomkinson,  he  immediately  after- 
ward drew  from  memory  a  copy  of  a  lion  on 
an  emblazoned  coat  of  arms  whidi  he  had  seen 
there  with  such  accuracy  as  to  astonish  bis 
parents,  who  thereupon,  it  is  sud,  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a  painter  of  him.  Th^ce- 
forth  his  pencil  was  seldom  idle,  and,  with 
water  colors  and  brushes  supplied  by  his  fa- 
-ther,  he  made  sketches  of  the  principal  obje*^ 
which  his  limited  field  of  observation  presented. 
After  a  jtar  or  two  of  schooling,  during  whidi 
he  oooui^  himself  more  with  sketching  bees, 
cattie,  and  landscapes  from  nature,  than  with 
books,  he  was  employed  by  the  engraver  John 
Rf^hael  Smith  to  color  prints,  to  which  occu- 
pation succeeded  the  painting  of  aides,  back- 
grounds, and  other  accessories  for  architectural 
designs.  The  examine  of  Cozens  and  the 
friendahip  of  Girtin,  two  of  the  founders  of  the 
British  school  of  water  colors,  led  him  to  at- 
tempt higher  things ;  and  in  1790,  having  the 
year  previous  become  a  student  at  tiie  roy^ 
academy,  he  exhibited  a  water  color  "View 
of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Lambeth."  Other 
works  depicting  scenes  in  the  nei^borhood 
.of  LtHidon  followed,  and  with  each  year  he 
showed  inorearing  power  and  originadi^,  fai- 
flising  more  light  mto  Us  pictures  than  other 
contemporary  artists,  and  occasionally  essaying 
some  novel  effect  derived  from  a  close  study 
of  ifature.  In  1708  he  was  engaged  to  illus- 
trate Walker's  "  Itinerant"  and  the  "Pocket 
Magazine;"  and  during  the  next  6  or  6  years 
he  made  sketches  for  tliia  purpose  in  many 
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Mrtg  of  EngUnd,  fllliiiff  th>  hii  intervals  of 
leisare  bj  giving  lessons  In  drawing.  Althoagh 
nntil  near  the  oommenoement  of  the  present 
oentnry  he  punted  chiefly  in  water  colors,  a 
branch  of  the  art  then  by  no  means  in  high 
estimation  and  bat  imperfectly  deTeloped,  the 
brilliancy  and  singolar  fidelity  of  bis  finished 
drawings  b^an  to  attract  attention,  and  by 
many  critics  of  the  day  his  prefimiuenoe  in 
landscape  painting  was  even  then  predicted, 
lite  ro^  academy  ratified  this  opinion  1^ 
electing  htm  in  1790  an  associate,  and  in  1802 
an  aoaaemidan.  He  had  hitherto  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  representations  of  English  or 
Welsh  scenery,  bat  with  the  aoqalsition  of 
aoademto  rank  he  pnt  forth  his  strength  in  snch 
ambitioos  sabjects  as  "  The  Fifth  Plogne  of 
Egypt,"  *'  The  Army  of  the  Hedes  destroyed 
in  the  Desert  by  a  Whirlwind,"  and  '*  The 
Tentb  Plagne  of  Egypt,"  ezeouted  in  oils ;  but 
these,  in  spite  of  their  imaginative  power,  were 
less  popolar  than  his  "  Dntch  Boats  in  a  Gale," 
Fishermen  npon  a  Lee  Shore  in  Sqoally 
Weather,"  or  "  Falls  of  the  Clyde."  The  snr- 
passtaig  exoellmee  ot  his  representations  of 
marine  scenery  and  of  water  under  all  oondi- 
tiona  was  first  recogniEed  in  the  latter  elasB  of 
pictures.  In  160S  he  first  yhAtei  France,  eom- 
memorating  his  arriral  in  that  coontry  by  a 
picture  of  "  Calais  Pier ;"  and  thenceforth  at 
irregalar  periods  he  made  extended  and  soli- 
tary tours  throagh  France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Bhine  land,  the  fruits  of  which  were  pre- 
sented in  manifold  sketohes,  drawings,  and  fin- 
ished  pictures.  In  1807  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  perspective  to  the  royal  academy,  and 
in  this  capacity  delivered  a  few  lectures,  which 
according  to  the  general  account  were  little 
cre^table  to  his  abilities  as  an  artist.  He 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  express  himself 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  interest  his  classes, 
and  cared  little  about  im|iardng  instruction, 
unless  he  perceived  an  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  to  profit  by  his  obscure  hints. 
"  Tomer,  though  he  was  professor  of  perspec- 
tive to  the  royal  academy,"  says  Buskin,  his 
panegyrist,  "  did  not  know  what  he  profiassed, 
and  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a  ungle 
building  in  trae  perspective  in  his  life ;  ne 
drew  them  only  with  as  mndi  perspective  as 
suited  him."  With  his  election  as  an  academi- 
cian termiaates  what  is  known  as  the  first  style 
of  Turner,  or  that  in  which  he  stndied  and 
imitated  the  methods  of  Wilson,  Gainsborough, 
and  others  of  his  predecessors,  and  elatwrated 
the  details  of  nature  with  a  sobriety  of  color 
approximating  to  ooldneas.  His  second  style, 
which  in  general  terms  may  be  said  to  embrace 
the  period  between  1802  and  1882  (although 
such  a  division  is  porely  arbitrary,  and  is  to  be 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience  only),  com- 
menced with  an  imitation  of  Claude  Lorraine; 
and  the  desire  to  rival  and  if  possible  to  tar- 
pus  his  model  led  to  the  puhlioation  in  1808 
of  his  LiUr  Studionm,  tiie  superiority  of 
vUoh  orer  the  Libtr  Vnitatii  of  Glaode  does 


not  however  afibrd  a  fiiir  test  of  the  contpara* 
tive  merits  of  the  two  painters ;  Turner's  studies 
being  elaborate  and  careful  illustratjons  of  all 
the  principal  forms  of  landscwe  composition, 
while  Claude's  are  bat  incidental  memoranda  of 
pictures.  In  farther  competition  with  Claude 
he  punted  his  "  San  rising  through  a  Mist," 
"  Crossing  the  Brook,"  "  Apuleia  in  search  of 
.Apoleios,"  "Dido  building  Carthage,"  and 
some  others  of  less  note ;  but  his  individaali^ 
soon  lm>ke  throng  the  shackles  <tf  mere  imi- 
tation, and  sabseqnent  to  1816  he  worked  ao- 
eording  to  his  own  ideas,  indiflferent  to  the 
examples  of  preceding  masters.  The  variety 
of  subjects  he  attempted  during  the  12  yean 
previous  to  this  time  affords  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  originality  and  aadaoity  of  his  genius. 
Not  content  with  the  production  of  worlu  like 
the  "Shipwreck,"  the  "Wreck  of  the  Mino- 
taur," and  the  "  Snow  Storm — Hannibal  cross- 
ing the  Alps,"  which  presented  with  incompa- 
rable power  the  elements  in  their  wildest  fliry, 
or  like  the  "  Edinburgh  from  Oalton  Hill"  and 
the  "Falls  of  Bchaffhausen,"  he  ransacked 
Lmnpriere's  dictionair  for  subjects,  painted  hu- 
morous and  whinudoM  pieces,  each  as  «  "  Coun- 
try Blacksnuth  disputing  np<m  the  Prioe  charged 
to  the  Butcher  for  Shodng  his  Pony,"  and  even 
attempted  sacred  lustory,  having  in  1808  ex- 
hibited a  "  Holy  Family."  From  1816  his  con- 
ceptions expanded  with  his  increasing  observa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, and  subsequent  to  his  first  visit  to  Itsly 
in  1819  his  style  may  be  said  to  have  matured 
into  its  fall  splendor.  Between  1820  and  1840, 
when  he  returned  from  bis  third  and  last  visit 
to  Italy,  the  second  having  been  made  in  1829, 
he  was  perhaps  greatest  and  most  ori^nal ;  and 
his  "Bay  of  B^,"  "Ulysses  deriding  Pcdy- 
phemas,"  "  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge," 
"Childe  Harold,  or  Modern  Italy,"  "Slavers 
throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying— Ty- 
phoon o<Hning  on,"  "  The  Fighting  Tdmtourfi 
towed  to  her  last  Moorings,"  and  other  works 
prodaced  within  this  period,  represent  the 
highest  efforts  of  landscape  painting  in  com- 
position, in  color,  and  in  the  generid  Tein  of 
poetic  sentiment  which  pervades  them.  The 
tendency  toward  brilliancy  of  light  and  color 
which  several  of  these  works  evinced  became 
daring  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  the  most 
markeid  fetUore  of  his  style;  and,  disregarding 
indi  vidaality  of  form  or  local  oolor,  he  made  light 
with  all  its  prismatic  varieties  the  sole  object 
of  his  studies.  The  oonsecnences  were  lament- 
able to  his  reputation,  and  nis  remaining  works, 
loosely  executed,  nntme  to  nature,  and  wpar- 
oitly  without  meamng  or  form,  exdtea  the 
rMiouIe  or  tnty  of  most  who  beheld  theon.  It 
was  said  tnat  the  ban^ng  committees  were 
sometimes  in  doubt  which  side  of  his  pictures 
to  suspend  uppermost,  and  that  the  arast  had 
by  mistake  forwarded  his  palette  set  with  col- 
ors instead  of  a  picture.  There  are  however 
some  who  profbss  to  see  amid  the  extravagances 
of  his  latest  style  a  acdid  fbnndation  oTtrath 
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•nd  Vk&dte  Bn^tatiTBneai;  but  the  iramber 
of  sach  penoiu  is  inoonnderable,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  opinion  his  later  pictures 
better  never  hare  been  painted.  In  one 
department  of  bis  art,  hovever,  that  of  demgn- 
ing  from'  natore  for  illostrated  works,  Turner 
remained  in  the  highest  reqnest  until  the  close 
of  his  life ;  and  in  none  of  his  prodnotitma  does 
he  appear  more  truly  great  than  in  lus  finiahed 
drftwings  and  engraTcid  dewgna.  Among  the 
moat  fiunons  of  these  maj  be  mentioned  his 
'* Rivers  of  Englimd,"  "Rivers  of  France," 
"England  and  Wales,"  '*  Scenery  of  the  Sooth- 
em  Ooast,"  and  the  exqnisite  illustrations  of 
the  poems  of  Rogers,  Byron,.  Scott,  and  others, 
in  all  of  which  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  land- 
scape in  its  infinite  variety  of  forma  st^^rior  to 
that  of  any  other  artist  on  record.  Fine  line 
engravings  of  large  size  have  also  been  execot- 
ed  from  some  of  his  most  rranarkable  puntings; 
and,  as  if  conscious  that  his  reputation  was  de»- 
tioed  to  rest  in  a  great  measure  upon  this  class 
of  his  works  (an  anticipation  which  has  par- 
tially proved  correct,  aa  man^  of  hia  pictarea^ 
owing  to  a  oareless  use  of  pigmenta  and  var- 
nldies,  are  R^)idly  losing  their  efibeta  and  orom- 
bUng  to  decay),  be  devoted  mnch  time  to  re- 
tone&ing  Uie  proo&,  adding  and  altering  the  de- 
t^  down  to  the  minutest  twig.  From  1700 
until  his  death  he  contributed  to  every  acad- 
emy exhibition  except  three,  sending  altogether 
269  pictures. — Turner  was  never  married,  and 
throughout  life  exhibited  an  eccentricity  of 
character,  which,  whether  real  or  assmned, 
subjected  him  to  many  ixgurious  aspersions. 
Though  reputed  unsocial,  reserved,  and  unchar- 
itable in  his  opinions,  he  was,  according.to  Les* 
lie,  in  reality  of  a  social  nature,  and,  if  not  given 
to  praising  the  works  of  fais  oontemporariea, 
was  never  known  to  disparage  them.  On»  of 
his  most  pnmdnMit  chwactmiatics  was  a  love 
of  myatifloat^on,  under  the  inflnenoa  ot  which 
Be  worked  and  travelled  slone,  often  oonoeal- 
ed  his  abode  for  mouths  from  hia  most  in- 
timate Mends,  and  died  finally  after  a  pro- 
tracted abaenoe  from  liimdon  in  lodgings  at 
OhelsetL,  where  he  was  known  nnder  the  name 
of  Booth,  and  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  ad- 
miral in  reduced  oirenmsttmces.  Of  his  par- 
rimony  many  exaggerated  stories  have  been  re- 
lated; but  uie  provisions  of  his  will  bequeath- 
ing the  bulk  of  hia  large  fortune  to  fbund  an 
asylum  for  decayed  artists,  to  be  called  "  Tur- 
ner's Gift,"  and  auoh  of  his  pictures  as  were  in 
his  possession  to  the  nation,  show  that  he 
boarded  his  money  for  no  purely  selfish  par- 
pose.  Hia  intentaona  were  partially  tiiwarted 
by  the  nnakilfbl  manner  in  which  the  instra- 
ment  was  drawn;  and  whUe  hu  pictures, 
diftwings,  and  ik^ohea  have  fortunately  been 
■eonred  to  the  nation,  the  remainder  of  his 
property,  wil^  the  exception  of  £80,000  ap- 
IHTopriated  to  the  royal  academy,  was  divided 
among  his  next  of  kin.  The  oil  paintings,  num- 
bering upward  of  100,  and  comprising  i^>e<n- 
BieDS  of  us  iitji»  from  the  ontaet  to  the  tor- 


mination  oT  Us  caner,  are  now  depoiated  in 

the  national  gallery.  Two  of  them,  the  "Build- 
ing of  Carthage,"  which  he  esteemed  so  highly 
that  he  is  said  to  have  aimonnoed  his  intention 
of  being  buried  in  it,  and  "  Son  rising  tlirong^ 
a  Uist,"  with  a  feeling  prompted  by  his  eariy 
rivalry  of  Olaade,  he  directed  should  be  hong 
next  to  prominent  wnfes  by  th^  master.  The 
drawings,  studies,  and  eketebea,  munbering  al- 
tc^ether  npward  of  nineteen  thousand,  oon- 
ititnte  with  the  paintings  a  legacy  of  inesti* 
mable  value,  and  have  been  cleanied,  mount- 
ed, and  arranged  by  Hr.  Ruskin.  "  Tomer,'* 
aaya  Lealie  in  his  '^Antobiographioal  Beeot 
lections,"  "  was  short  and  stoat,  aiul  he  had 
a  sturdy,  sailor-like  walk.  There  was  in 
fact  nothing  elegant  in  his  appearance,  fall 
of  elegance  as  he  was  in  art;  he  mii^t  be 
taken  for  the  captain  of  a  river  steamboat  at 
the  first  glance ;  but  a  second  would  find  tu 
more  in  his  &oe  than  belongs  to  an  ordinaiy 
mind.  There  was  that  peculiar  keenness  of 
expression  in  hia  eye  thst  is  only  seen  in  men 
of  constant  habits  of  otnervation.  His  voios 
was  deep  and  mnrieai,  but  he  was  the  most 
oonfbaed  and  tediona  speaker  I  erw  bettd." 
Thoof^  not  addicted  to  literary  pursokai  ha 
appears  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  a  poem  in 
blank  verse  entitied  **The  Fallaoies  of  Hope," 
extracts  from  which,  for  the  most  part  "deati* 
tute  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  or  reason,"  were  fre- 
quenUy  appended  to  the  titles  of  his  pictnrea  in 
ine  royal  academy  catalogues. — ^The  prominent 
portion  which  Turner  new  occupies  is  due  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  eloquent  if  not  always  dis- 
criminating criticisms  of  John  Rn^in,  whose 
"Modem  Pmnters,"  conceived  in  an  intense 
enthudasm  for  the  genius  of  the  painter,  ooo' 
tains  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  wwks. 
TittM  alone  can  determine  whether  be  was  al- 
together  fcninnate  in  hie  pan^yrist;  batwitin 
out  acoeptjng  the  donna  of  Bnakin  that  "none 
before  Tamer  had  lined  the  vdl  from  the  ftee 
of  nature,"  we  may  nnheaitatingly  prmwunea 
him  a  consummate  master  of  compoution,  on* 
rivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  landscqw  and  ia 
his  capacity  to  express  the  variety  aa  well  as 
the  grandeur  of  nature.  Dr.  Waagen,  a  critie 
not  given  to  hero  worship,  declares  that  no 
landscape  painter  has  yet  i^ipeared  with  so 
great  a  versatility  of  tiJent,  and  that  but  fbr 
his  deficiency  in  a  sound  technical  basia  he 
would  be  the  greatest  artist  in  his  peouliar  de- 

Caent  of  all  times.   The  only  biogr^diT  of 
sr  which  has  yet  appeared  is  one  by  Wat 
ter  Thombnry  (3  vols.,  Londtm,  1862). 

TURNER,  BimwL  HuRLBBAvr,  DJ).,  aa 
American  clergyman,  bora  in  Fhiladelidua,  Jatk 
28, 1790,  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  81, 1861.  Qs 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1807,  studied  theolmty  nnder  Bishop  White, 
waa  ordained  deacon,  Jan.  37, 1811,  and  in  the 
following  year  became  reotor  of  the  cbnrch  at 
Ohestertown,  Md.,  where  be  remained  imtil 
obliged  to  leave  ICoiyland  on  aoooont  of  his 
health  inl817.  In  Oct  1618,  h«  ww  aleotad 
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professor  of  historic  theolo^  fn  the  general 
theological  seminary  in  Kew  York,  and1nl821 
professor  of  biblical  learning  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  in  the  same  institation. 
He  was  also  in  1881  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  Oolnmbla  coUege.  He  published 
"Thonghts  on  Scriptnral  iS-ophecy,"  "Com- 
panion to  the  Book  of  Genesis,"  "Biographies 
of  Jewish  Rabbis,"  commentaries  on  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Romans,  Uebrews^  EpbMians,  and 
Galatians,  and  other  works. 

TURNITR,  Sharon,  an  English  historian, 
born  in  London,  Sept.  34,  1768,  died  there, 
Veh.  13,  1847.  He  was  hj  profession  an  at- 
torney, but  retired  from  business  in  1829.  Hav- 
ing devoted  mnoh  time  to  the  investigation 
of  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  then  an  unexplored, 
mine  of  historical  wealth,  he  published  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Angio-Saions"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1709- 
1806 ;  new  ed.,  8  toIs.  87o.j1886-'9),  and  sub- 
aequently  bronght  out  a"£QBtorfr  of  England 
in  the  Middle  Asea,  with  a  Oontinnation  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth^  (0  toIs.  4ta,  1814-*29;  8d 
ed.,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1889).  His  other  works  are : 
"  A  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  as  displayed 
in  the  Oreation  and  subsequent  Events  to  the 
Deluge"  (Svols.  8vo.,  1836-*9);  "Sacred  Medi- 
tations by  a  Layman "  A  Prolusion  on  the 
Greatness  of  Britain,  and  other  Snbjects ;"  and 
"Richard  IIL,  a  Poem." — Stdnet,  an  English 
clergyman,  son  of  thepreceding,  became  in  1886, 
soon  after  taking  orders,  superintendent  of 
the  reformatory  school  of  the  philanthropio 
society  in  London,  and  effected  its  reoreaniza- 
tion  as  the  Red  Hill  reformatory  near  Reigate 
in  1846 ;  and  since  1857  he  has  been  inspector 
of  reformatories  in  England  and  Scotland.  He 
has  published  "Reformatory  Schools,  a  Letter 
to  0.  B.  Adderler,  Esq.,  M.?."  (8vo.,  1856);  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  hisfwier's  Sacred 
History  of  the  Worid"  (1868);  several  pam- 
phlets on  reformatory  education ;  and  8  volu- 
minous reports  as  inspector  of  reformatories. 

TtTRNEE,  WauAH,  an  English  physician, 
nataraliBt,.and  divine,  born  in  Morpeth,  Korth- 
nmberiand,  about  1520,  died  July  7,  1668.  He 
studied  medicine  and  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  took  a  decided  part  in  the  religions  discus- 
sions of  the  time,  whence  he  became  obnoxious 
to  the  dominant  party,  and  was  imprisoned. 
After  his  release  he  went  to  the  continent,  and 
studied  natural  histonr  at  Zurich  and  Bologna. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  Vlll.  he  returned 
home,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  became 
physician  to  the  protector  Somerset,  and  later 
prebendary  of  York,  dean  of  Well^  and  canon 
<^  Windsor.  When  Mary  ascended,  the  throne 
he  was  again  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  but 
returned  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  reinstated  in  all  his  ori^nal  benefices. 
The  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  hts 
"  Herball,"  the  first  book  of  which  appeared  in 
London  (fol.,  1651),  and  the  second  at  Cologne 
(1553).  He  wrote  also  Avium  PrcBeipuarum, 
ffKaram  apud  Plinium  et  ArUtotcUmMentio  ett, 
Biatoria  (8vo.,  Cologne,  1S64) ;  the  account  of 


British  fishes  in  Ge9ner*s  ZFtsforfa  Anwu^ium; 
and  several  works  on  controversial  divinity.- 

TURNER,  WiLUAM  Waddbn,  an  American 
philolo^t,  bora  in  London  in  1810,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  0.,  Nov.  S9,  1869.  He  was 
brought  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  6  years,  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  school  education,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father^a  trade,  that  cS  a  car- 
penter ;  but  after  8  years  his  fondness  for  read- 
mg  and  other  causes  led  him  to  become  a  print- 
er, and  he  accordingly  apprenticed  himself  to 
that  ti-ade  in  1829.  He  possessed  a  remarkable 
&cil!ty  in  the  acqoisition  of  languages,  and  at 
the  age  of  S6  was  master  of  French,  Latin, 
German,  and  Hebrew ;  he  then  studied  Arabic 
with  Prof.  Nordheimer,  and  the  two  proposed  to 
publish  together  an  Arabic  grammar,  but,  find- 
ing little  encouragement,  prepared  instead  of 
it  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  cbrestomathy.  lii. 
Turner  went  to  New  Haven  to  print  it,  as  the 
only  snffioient  supply  of  orients  type  was  to 
be  found  there  and  at  Andover,  and  worked 
upon  ft  as  a  oompositor  dnring  the  day,  while 
he  prepared  the  manuscript  at  night.  Afler  the 
completion  of  this  work  Mr.  Turner  added  to 
his  Imgnistio  attainments  a  knowledge  of  San* 
Bcrit  and  most  of  the  other  leading  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, and  subsequently  turned  his  attention 
to  the  languages  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, and  edited  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Dacotah  language,  which  was  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  institution.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  its  oo^ate 
languages  in  Union  theological  seminary,  New 
York,  and  remuued  in  that  position  till  1863, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
to  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  where  he 
bonUnned  till  his  death.  Beside  tiie  works  al- 
ready mentioned.  Prof.  Turner  translated  Von 
Ranmer^s  *'  Amenoa  and  tiie  American  People," 
and  part  of  Freund's  Latin  dictionary  (1861), 
and  assisted  Dr.  Kaufmann  in  translating  Hao- 
keldey's  "  Compendium  of  Modern  Civil  Law." 

TURNERS.   See  GYniiAsnca. 

TURNING,  the  art  of  shaping  wood,  metal, 
or  other  hard  snbstances  into  forms  having  usu- 
ally curved,  and  most  commonly  circular  out- 
lines, and  also  of  executing  figures  composed  of 
curved  lines  upon  plane  or  cylindrical  surfaces, 
by  means  of  appropriate  tools  and  a  machine 
called  a  lathe.  Theodore  of  Samoa,  named  hy 
Pliny  as  the  inventor  of  turaing,  may  have  ori- 
g^nMed  the  application  of  the  process  to  the 
diaping  of  hard  substances.  Tlie  principle  of 
tnraing  is  rimple.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other 
hard  substance  being  so  fixed  in  a  horizontd  po- 
sition  by  pivots  or  otherwise  at  its  two  ends  as 
to  be  allowed  to  revolve  freely  about  an  axis  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  and  caused  to  turn 
rapidly  in  this  manner,  while  a  chisel  or  other 
cutting  tool  Is  approached  to  the  piece  so  as  to 
meet  it  as  it  advances  on  one  side,  and  held 
firmly  to  it,  the  tool  will  cut  away  from  ttie 
piece  at  that  place  all  the  material  outside  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  its  point 
from  the  axis  <tf  nuKion ;  thus  it  wiB  give  to 
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the  part  a  circular  ontline,  and  will  redaoe  tiie 
diameter  of  this  circle  as  its  point  is  advanced 
fiirtber  into  the  material.  The  tool  hang 
gradoally  mored  along  the  length  of  the  tam- 
ing piece,  it  can  thns  be  made  to  reduce  soceea- 
sively  the  entire  length  to  the  circular  outline, 
and,  by  catting  to  dmerent  depths  in  different 
parts,  to  prodace  a  tamed  piece  marked  with 
circular  grooves,  or  other  forms  of  corved  sur- 
face, as  required  for  ornament  or  use,  and  as 
seen  in  turned  bed  posts,  the  tamed  legs  of 
chairs  and  tables,  Ac  The  piece  to  be  eat  or 
worked  to  a  required  form  is  known  as  the 
"  work."  In  the  nmpler  modes  of  tnmlng,  the 
cntUng  tool  is  held  to  this  by  the  hand,  bnt 
steadied  by  means  of  a  fixed  rest.  Outside  cir- 
onlar  tornbig  is  the  most  c(»nmon,  and  is  known 
as  "centre  work."  With  lathes  of  pecaliar 
oonstraction  the  work  may  be  tamed  hollow, 
or  bored  or  reamed,  or  tumod  both  inside  and 
oat — ^The  primitive  and  most  nmple  kind  of 
horizont^  lathe  is  tiiat  known  as  tbe  pole 
h^e.  In  this,  from  a  bed  formed  of  two  hori- 
zontal planks  or  beams  with  a  narrow  space 
ronning  along  between  them,  and  supported  at 
a  suitable  height,  two  nprights  or  poppets  rise, 
one  stationary  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  the  other 
having  a  tenon  passing  through  the  space  and 
aecor^  by  a  wedge  beneatii,  so.  as  to  be  mOT- 
able  along  the  bed,  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
length  of  the  work.  Hear  the  upper  end  ot 
each  pnppet,  on  the  aides  &cing  each  oUier,  la 
a  conical  iron  or  steel  point,  the  two  being  in 
the  same  line.  The  piece,  being  out  to  the  prop- 
er length,  is  placed  between  the  points,  and  the 
movable  puppet  brought  up  so  that  both  points 
are  pressed  slightly  into  its  ends ;  the  line  be- 
tween these  is  the  axis  about  which  the  piece 
will  revolve.  The  fixed  rest  is  placed  con- 
veniently for  steadying  the  tool ;  while  to  torn 
theworVa  groove  being  cat  about  it^  usually 
at  the  left  end,  a  stout  cord  or  catgut  is  passed 
twice  or  oftener  about  the  piece,  then  drawn 
strai^t  and  attached  Wtow  U}  a  treadle  to 
vhidt  the  workman's  foot  is  applied,  and 
tibavB  to  an  elastic  pole  or  lath  fixed  at  one 
end  to  the  ceiling  overhead,  whence,  probably, 
tiie  name  pole  lath,  or  simply  lath,  or  lathe. 
The  woi^man  holds  the  goage  or  ohisel  to  the 
work,  and  pressing  down  the  treadle  with  his 
foot,  the  work  is  caused  to  spin  rapidly  round 
toward  the  point  of  tbe  tool ;  and  so  long  the 
latter  takes  effect  When  the  treadl&  having 
come  quite  down,  is  released  by  the  foot,  the 
recoil  of  the  lath  carries  back  the  cord  and  work 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the  tool  does  not 
out.  If  it  is  required  to  turn  the  entire  length 
of  the  piece,  the  cord  must  be  shifted  after  a 
time  to  the  finished  part.  This  contrivanoe 
serves  for  ordinary  wood  taming;  bat  on  ac- 
count of  its  imperfections,  and  especially  the 
loss  of  time  daring  Uie  return  or  rising  of  the 
treadle,  it  is  now  little  ued.  For  light  or  fine 
work,  tbe  pole  is  often  replaced  by  an  elastio 
bow  and  smng  over  head,  the  cord  giving  the 
revolntioa  heUng  attached  to  the  middle  <»  the 


string.  But  tbe  forma  now  more  nsoal,  and 
eepeoially  for  heavy  work,  are :  1,  the  foot 
lathe,  in  which  the  treadle  is  by  a  link  made  to 
gin  motitm  to  a  erank,  from  a  larger  grooved 
wheel  upon  which  a  cord  crosses  in  form  of  an 
6  to  a  smaller  grooved  wheel  or  pulley  fixed 
upon  an  axis  at  one  end  of  the  work,  and  giv- 
ing motion  to  it ;  2,  the  hand-wheel  lathe,  in 
which  the  power  is  applied  by  the  action  of 
one  or  two  persons  in  tDrning  a  wheel,  from 
which  a  band  communicates  movement  to  the 
axis  and  work ;  and  9.  the  power  lathe  tor  the 
heaviest  work,  moved  by  horses,  water, 
steam.  Any  wooden  lathe,  sooh  as  is  used  by 
tnmers  In  wood,  Is  also  dianngnished  as  a  bed 
lathe ;  while  those  of  iron,  for  the  best  work  in 
metals,  are  called  bar  lathee.  In  any  form  oi 
lathe  suoh  as  those  now  conadered,  the  turning 
axis  at  one  end  of  the  work,  to  receive  the  power 
and  give  motion  to  the  piece,  in  jplace  of  the 
edmple  point  which  can  be  used  in  the  pole 
lathe,  becomes  indispensable.  This  axis  is  call- 
ed the  mandrel,  and  sometimes  the  ^'  live  spin- 
dle." To  support  this  properly,  the  £ast  head,, 
or  headstock — that  which  is  fixed  and  On  ref- 
erence to  the  workman's  position)  at  the  left 
hand  end  of  the  lathe~is  constructed  with  two 
upright  pieces  at  s  suitable  distance  apart,  and 
firauy  aeeared  to  the  bed.  Throuj^  uie  inner 
or  mmt  one  of  tSieae  uprights  is  *  dreular 
opening  otmtaining  a  metallio  ring  or  ixdlar, 
within  which  the  mandrel  tarns,  and  jnst  wiUi- 
in  or  in  front  of  which  it  terminates  in  an  ex- 
terior or  interior  screw  or  other  device  for 
holding  the  chucks,  presently  to  be  noticed, 
that  fix  the  corresponding  end  of  the  work. 
Into  a  depression  in  the  opposite  end  of  the 
mandrel,  the  steel  point  of  a  screw  which  is 
worked  by  hand  through  the  enter  upright  u 
advanced  so  as  to  fit  closely ;  and  the  two 
uprights  thus,  by  means  of  this  point  (or  some- 
times a  collar),  and  of  the  collar  already  men- 
tioned, support  the  mandrel,  and  keep  it  in 
the  pontion  required.  On  the  mandrel  the 
speed  pulleys  and  the  larger  wheel  for  alow 
motion  arepUoed;  and  direodybenteth  these, 
under  the  bed.  In  fiwt  lathesj  are  the  borre* 
spending  wfaeeU  upon  tbe  axis  of  the  erank, 
this  ftxis  being  sitnated  at  the  required  height, 
and  its  ends  turning  in  collars  in  the  standards 
at  the  ends  of  ^e  machine.  When  tbe  end  of 
the  mandrel  extending  through  the  inner  np- 
right  terminates  in,  or  is  furnished  at  its  mid- 
dle part  with,  a  point  for  entering  one  end  of 
tihe  work,  this  is  called  a  "centre;"  this  point 
or  centre  most  be  accnratdy  in  the  line  of  tbe 
axis  of  the  mandrel ;  and  tbia  axis  must  also 
be  [perfectly  parallel  with  both  the  direction 
of  Uie  bed  and  that  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
eht  or  space  along  which  the  movable  pnppet 
is  shifted.  By  means  of  a  suitable  shoiuder 
upon  the  mandrel,  or  by  giving  to  the  part  <tf 
it  wittdn  Ae  collar  and  to  the  collar  itself 
a  conical  ftxm,  it  is  prevented  from  diding 
endwiae  within  the  headstock.  The  movabte 
upright^  or  tiulstock,  has  s  tenon  or  foot  paa- 
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log  down  thnn^ih  fhe  space  tn  the  bed,  upon 
wniohit  is  madetofitaooaratol3r;  and  it  is  held 
firmly  hj  Borewing  np  against  the  under  side  of 
tiie  bed  the  not  of  a  hutd  serev  in  wfaidi  the 
foot  terminates;  b;  loosening  this,  the  tailstook 
can  be  shifted  to  an^  position  reqntred  hj  the 
length  of  the  irork,  and  again  fixed.  The  point 
or  "  centre"  of  the  taitato^  most  be  in  the  same 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  mandrel ;  and  in  the 
better  styles  of  lathe,  this  point  can  also  be  ad- 
vanced through  the  opright  bj  tnming  a  hori- 
zontal screw  of  which  it  forms  the  inner  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  work.  In 
power  lathes,  the  tailstock  may  be  adranced 
along  the  bed  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  a 
pinion  working  in  a  horizontal  rack.  The  fixed 
and  movable  nprights  may  he  of  cast  iron ;  hot 
when  the  bed  of  tbo  lathe  is  of  iron,  tiie  pnp* 
pets  are  sometimes  made  of  oak  or  mahc^any, 
as  lathes  entirely  of  metal  are  snbjeot  to  an  in- 
conTenient  dastio  tremor.  The  oonstraotioa 
now  described  is  essentially  that  of  the  best 
foot  lathes  for  oentre  work,  and  which  are 
adapted  to  tnming  all  ordinary  materials, 
whether  metals,  ivory,  or  wood.  The  chnoks, 
or  contrivances  fixed  npon  the  end  of  the  man- 
drel, are  of  variona  forms  and  oonstmotion,  ao- 
cordtDg  to  the  kind  of  work  they  are  intended 
to  secure ;  die  most  common  being  the  screw 
ohnck,  the  hollow,  drill,  universal,  concentric 
or  die,  and  ring  ohnck,  and  the  carrier  and 
driver.  The  crowning  improvement,  more- 
over, in  the  adaptation  of  the  lathe  to  aocoracy 
of  work,  and  to  that  of  all  nrieties,  is  attained 
through  the  invention  of  the  dide  rest,  a  car- 
riage npon  which  the  tool  !s  supported,  and  by 
tite  eonstmotion  of  which  it  can  be  moved  along 
the  work  by  the  machine  or  by  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time  advanced  toward  it,  or  set  at  any 
angle,  as  the  character  of  the  work  may  re- 
quire.— In  wood  turning,  the  woods  most  used 
for  common  toys  are  willow,  whitewood,  beech, 
birch,  and  alder;  for  the  best  wooden  wares, 
sycamore,  apple,  pear,  plum,  &o. ;  for  work  of 
great  stren^h  or  of  dose  texture,  and  for  cer- 
tain p^uliar  purposes,  box,  walnut,  mahogany, 
oak,  or  elm,  pine,  &o.  The  wood  to  he  turned 
may  be  prepared  by  rounding  with  a  hatchet 
and  rasping ;  and  for  many  purposes  the  cen- 
tres of  the  ends  must  be  accurately  found,  as 
by  hiying  the  piece  on  a  true  plane,  striking 
ares  on  its  ends  with  the  compasses,  turning 
on  the  several  sides  sncoestively,  and  finding 
the  point  indicated  by  the  intersections  of  the 
arcs.  Soft  woods  are  most  diffioult  to  torn ;  the 
velocity  should  be  great,  and  the  tool  present- 
ed nearly  to  the  top  of  the  work,  and  held  very 
firmly,  cutting  only  a  thin  shaving.  For  hard 
wood  and  other  turidng,  the  tool  is  presented 
a  little  above  the  oentre  line  of  tne  work. 
Generally,  wood  requires  the  highest  velocity ; 
brass  and  bell  metal  a  velocity  not  more  than 
one  half  as  great;  wrought  iron  and  copper 
still  loBS,  the  tool  being  kept  cool  by  water 
trickling  npon  It;  steel  still  more  slowly ;  and 
cast  iron  uoweat  of  alL  OtHunon  gouges,  with 


cutting  edge  of  hollowed  and  semiHiiTenlar 
tanoj  are  used  for  roughing  out  wood  work, 
and  ohiseU  for  smoothing  it  and  brining  it  to 
form ;  wlule  for  ornamenting,  or  execatlDg  va- 
rious arrangements  of  broken  and  curved  sur- 
face and  ouUine,  the  chisels  (then  sMnetimes 
called  gravers)  receive  an  almost  endless  vari- 
ety of  general  shwe  and  of  cutting  ed^.  Af- 
ter being  turned,  tne  work  is  often  polished  by 
pressing  against  it  Boitable  substances  while  it 
revolves.  Soft  wood  is  nsually  polished  with 
shark's  slda  or  Dutch  rushes ;  ivory  and  horn, 
with  pumice  stone  and  chalk;  metals,  with 
tripoli  or  putty  powder. — In  the  cases  thus  far 
oonnderea,  there  is  but  one  axis  or  centre  line 
of  the  work ;  that  is,  the  centre  line  is  a  fixed 
direction  throughout  the  process  of  ontting. 
But  it  is  deurude  to  ezecnte  work  in  wIuoil 
the  cutting  in  ^ffiorent  parts  or  mwneuta 
shall' be  in  reference  to  two  or  more  dlflbr- 
ent  axes  through  the  solid  or  sartiaoe  acted 
npon.  A  rimple  mode  of  effecting  this,  some- 
tones  resorted  to,  is  that  of  fixing  the  work 
successively  with  the  different  axes,  and  turn- 
ing it  at  two  or  more  operations.  But  practi- 
cally, a  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
result  is  attained,  the  forms  executed  being 
variable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  workman,  by 
incorporating  into  the  lathe  devices  which  shift 
the  place  or  direction  of  the  ungle  axis  of  mo- 
tion, and  in  a  defined  manner  and  degree, 
while  the  work  is  rotated  and  the  tool  eontiu- 
nally  acting  upon  it  This  species  of  taming, 
with  a  variable  oentre  of  the  work  at  different 
moments,  takes  severs!  names  aocording  to  the 
devices  employed  or  the  particular  results  se- 
cured, as  eccentric,  geometric,  oval,  and  rose- 
eni^e  tnming.  8u(£  work  is  said  to  be  figure* 
toraed ;  and  the  general  principle  is  that  of 
employing  some  form  of  chuck  which  shall  give 
an  osoillatibn  or  lateral  movement  to  the  axis 
of  the  work  daring  its  revolutioas,  so  as  to  in- 
sure those  deviations  from  a  simple  circular 
^plication  of  the  cutter,  required  for  the  in- 
tended form  or  figure.  The  chucks  employed 
are  designated  as  the  eccentric,  the  geometric, 
the  ova^  or  more  properly  elliptical,  and  as  ro- 
settes ;  while  a  straight  line  chaek  can  also 
be  employed  to  out  plue  sur&oes  or  square 
work.  In  all  woi^  of  this  character,  the  am- 
ateur turner  prides  himself  not  only  on  the 
delicacy  and  el^onoe  of  his  reeolts,  but  qmte 
as  mudi  on  the  difficulty  of  execution ;  and 
tile  value  of  turned  work  is  often  estimated  by 
the  degree  in  which  it  departs  from  the  ciroo- 
lar  figure.  For  eccentric  turning,  a  single  ec- 
centric chuck  is  one  fixed  upon  a  strong  plate 
that  can  slide  lid«rally  within  straight  guides 
screwed  upon  the  face  of  the  mandrd,  and 
which,  having  npon  it  a  toothed  wheel  and 
click,  is  called  the  click-plate ;  the  slide,  and 
the  nose  npon  it  for  carrying  the  work,  can  be 
shifted  into  various  posttions  out  of  centre,  be- 
fore applying  the  cutter.  In  the  double  eooen- 
trie  chao,  a  second  plate  or  slide  at  the  back 
of  the  first,  and  at  ri^t  angles  to  it,  oan  flirther 
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rarj  the  pomtitHi  of  the  axis.  B7  aid  of  took 
a  <^Qck,  any  rec^aired  part  of  a  disk  can  be 
brought  in  line  with  the  centre  the  maadrd, 
and  holes  bored  in  anj  part  of  it,  or  the  edtfea 
holloved  out  in  carves  of  like  or  different  radii, 
or  polygons  with  curvilinear  sidu  aoouratelj 
prodaoed.  Ornamental  work  with  these  chnclu 
consists  mostly  in  the  exeontion  of  variou^ 
carved  figures  on  Bur&oes,  without  cutting 
away  or  t^hftnging  the  general  outline,  as  in 
ornamenting  ivory  or  fine  work  in  wood.  The 
ivory  tnmer  often  employs  a  email  inBtrnment 
called  aa  eoeentrio  ontter,  in  whioh  the  UttA 
levotves  r^idly,  being  moved  by  a  bow,  and 
with  which,  by  means  of  a  dngle  eooentrio 
ohuck,  and  a  separate  a^ostment  of  the  cotter, 
involved  ^ores  like  those  ordinarily  requiring 
the  double  eooratric  ohnok  are  produced.  For 
geometric  turning,  a  diock  of  similar  name  is 
employed.  In  this,  a  wheel  ooncentrio  'with 
the  mandrel,  whUe  the  latter  and  the  chuck 
revolve,  gives,  by  means  of  a  train  of  snialler 
wheels,  an  independent  movement  to  the  cliok- 
pkte  imd  axis  of  the  work.  By  varying  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  wheels,  by  introdudog  an 
added  wheel  to  cause  the  work  to  turn  at  the 
same  time  in  a  direction  the  revwse  <tf  that  of 
the  mandrel,  and  by  <^hi>ging  tiie  position  of 
the  tool,  or  giving  movonent  at  the  same  time 
to  it,  an  almost  iniBnite  varied  onrioualy  in- 
volved curved  figures  may  be  engraved  or 
mariced  upon  a  plane  snr&oe  to  whioh  motion 
is  thus  imparted  imder  the  point  of  the  tool. 
It  is  by  this  machine  that  some  of  the  most 
perfect  rosettes  and  other  lathe  work  of  bank 
notes,  in  the  United  States  largely  relied  on  as 
a  means  for  the  prevention  of  snccessful  coun- 
terfeiting, are  executed.  The  figures  will  vary 
with  the  oonstniction  of  tiie  machine;  cnT 
which,  save  by  actual  inspection  or  model,  no 
duplicate  can  be  constructed.  The  geiHnetrio 
latne  of  the  American  bank  note  company  of 
New  York,  the  angle  one  of  its  kind,  is  a  fbot 
lathe  of  fa^hly  cmiqdioated  and  perfe^  wwk- 
miuiship,  the  ecHutmoticn  of  which  is  sud  to 
hava  ooon^ed  three  yean'  time,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000.  £lllptioal  turning  iaaooomplishedbj 
means  of  the  elltptieal  or  oval  chuc^  in  which 
the  pressure  of  an  eccentric  ring,  moving 
w^in  and  clasped  by  rubbers,  is  made  to 
draw  the  slide  ont  of  oentre  alternately  in  the 
opposite  directions,  so  that  a  stationary  tool, 
held  to  a  plate  to  which  this  movement  is  im- 
parted during  a  revolution  of  the  mandrel,  will 
describe  an  ellipse  instead  of  a  drele ;  while 
the  nze,  direction,  and  form  of  the  ellipses  can 
also  be  varied ;  and,  aa  in  the  other  forms  of 
lathe  here  dMcribed,  the  micrometer  screw  may 
be  introduced  fttf  determining  the  accuracy  of 
pToportionsin  the  work.  Bose-en^ne  turning  ia, 
perhaps,  the  form  most  generally  apidioaUe  and 
emidoyed  for  producing  involved  oorviUnear 
figures,  as  for  the  embellishment  of  bank  notes, 
or  far  other  patterns  on  platee  and  blocks  for 
printing  and  embossing.  Thus,  it  is  in  use  tor 
gold,  mwvtf  and  gilt  woric;  and  also  for  pro- 


ducing on  the  cylindrioal  enrfaoe  of  copper,  steel, 
or  wooden  rollera,  borders  or  ornamental  figures 
for  impresuon  npon  calico,  leather,  and  paper. 
The  principle  of  constraction  may  be  briefiy 
indicated  as  follows :  the  standards  that  direct- 
ly BQpport  the  two  ends  of  the  mandrel  are 
not,  as  in  other  lathee,  firmly  set  into  the  bed, 
but  held  beneath  the  line  of  the  mandrel  by  a 
pivot  at  each  end  projecting  from  pieces  set  in 
the  bed;  an  axis  extends  across  between  these 
pivots,  uniting  the  standards,  and  parallel  with 
the  mandrel.  Thus  the  mandrel,  while  made 
to  revolve,  ean  also  oscillate  or  awmg  latoraD^ 
on  the  pivots,  means  being  employed  for  this 
pni^KWe  to  push  it  to  one  side,  and  a  strong 
B[Hing  continually  acting  to  restore  or  bring  it 
back,  as  soon  as  allowed,  from  any  poaitiaa 
into  which  it  may  thus  have  been  forced.  Sup- 
pose, now,  the  work  is  a  fiat  metallic  plate  u- 
fixed  on  the  face  of  the  chnck;  that  the  figture 
is  a  waving  or  scallc^ted  line,  or  a  combination 
of  such  to  be  engraved  or  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
[date;  and  that  the  tool  is  held  at  a  certain 
point  agunst  the  plate  hy  the  slide  rest,  ready 
to  execute  the  figure.  The  mandrel  is  now 
made  to  revolve,  carrying  round  with  it  the 
ohnok  and  work;  and  so  the  Une  execuud 
should  1}e  a  nrcle  only.  But  tha  mandrel  is 
so  delicately  hung  that,  whUe  turning,  it  will 
obey  every  impulsion  acting  to  dts{daoe  or  posh 
it  aside  laterally  from  the  line  in  which  it  be* 
gins  to  revolve ;  and  carryii^  the  chuck  and 
work  with  it,  the  tool  will  then  cut  a  line  de- 
viating by  predsely  like  amonnta  from  the  cir- 
cle. It  only  remwns,  then,  to  give  the  required 
deviations  or  defiections  to  the  mandrel  and 
ohnok,  and  their  effect  will  be  exacUy  repror 
duoed  in  the  figure  executed.  To  accMnpIisb 
this,  as  many  different  pattern  gnidee  are 
mounted  on  the  mandrel  itself,  as  tho  number 
of  the  differently  waved  lines  that  may  be 
needed.  These  pattern  guides,  called  roeetles, 
are  cir<»ilar  plates  of  gun  metal  or  brass,  each 
aboothalf  an  inch  thi^  and  having  on  its  two 
rides  the  rim  indented,  waved,  or  scalloped  in 
difibrent  pattetna,  so  that  eadi  whed  can  be 
used  to  give  two  aqtarate  figures.  These  n>* 
sette  patterns  may  vary  in  mameter,  and  the 
waves  on  each  wheel  may  be  from  12  to  144 
in  number ;  tixe  number  of  patterns  thus  put 
upon  a  single  mandrel  may  be  12,  20,  or  more, 
acowding  to  convenience.  The  particular  pat- 
tern that  shall  in  any  case  be  transferred  to  the 
work  is  simply  determined  by  the  employment 
of  a  movatue  rubber  carriage,  fixed  on  com- 
menoing  the  woriL  which  carries  firmly  set 
upon  it  a  horizcntal  bar  of  steel,  8  or  4  inches 
long,  called  the  rubber;  this  has  on  one  eod  a 
small  smooth  ndler,  and  the  op|>osite  end  is 
ffnall,  rounded,  hardened,  and  poliabed;  it  can 
be  reversed  at  jdeaaure,  and  being  placed  at  a 
level  with  the  axis  of  tha  mandrel,  «th&  the 
roller  or  the  point  beoQmes,  by  its  connection 
with  the  fixed  carriage  and  b^  a  fixed  point 
working  aconrately  against  the  curving  peri- 
phery  ^  either  pattern  i^on  maj  given  rasa- 
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wheel,  and  beiiw  emtinoally  netted  \f  the 
spriDg  whidi  pulli  ia  the  oppodte  direotkHi, 
too  omnbined  eflbet  is  to  deieot  tiie  maiidrel 
and  woric  ^mds^  with  the  wiatioiM  of  oa^ 
line  of  saoh  whe^  The  point  of  rabbw 
is  aabstitated  for  th%  roller  when  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  pattern  are  very  fine.  To  insare 
a  more  nniform  morement,  and  to  commnni- 
cate  the  motion  while  allowing  the  osoillationB 
of  the  mandrel,  the  en^^ne  is  driven  hj  a  hand 
winch  with  a  band  passing  round  a  foot  wheel, 
while  a  second  band  passes  from  a  small  pnl- 
ley  on  this  axis  to  the  mandrel  polley.  B^r 
ahifting  the  slide  rest  as  required,  a  number  of 
like  cMioentrio  carves  are  exeonted;  and  by 
employing  and  cutting  one  pattern  over  anoth- 
er, an  endlesB  variety  and  complexity  in  the 
flgoresmaybe  obtained.— Of  the  few  machines 
whieh  have  bem  inrented  fbr  taming  irregn- 
lar.  Ibnu,  in  heavy  or  ordinary  wo^  that 
ct  Blanciiard  is  perhaps  tlie  best  known  and 
most  snccessfal.  (See  Buvohasd,  Thomas.) 
— For  flurther  information  respecting  the  tools 
and  materials  used  in  turning,  and  for  many 
other  detuLs,  see  Holtzapffel^a  "Turning  and 
Meohanioal  Manipulations"  (8  vols.,  London, 
1847-'03) ;  and  for  the  general  enltja^  see  ar- 
ticle "Lathe"  in  "Appleton's  Dictionanr  <^ 
Macbices,"  Ao.  (New  York,  1B67),  and  Vali- 
conrt's  Ifomeaia  manuel  complet  du  toumeur 
(8  vols..  Paris,  1848-'58). 

TUBNIP,  an  esculent  root  known  in  garden- 
ing and  a^icnltora.  The  common  or  field 
tnrnip  origmated  by  a  l<»ig  coltiration  of  the 
wild  bramioa  (Unn.),  a  bteoDial  of  tho 
nataral  order  of  crueifera,  and  growing  spoa- 
taneonily  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  Its  root 
is  small,  round,  fleshy,  tapering  downward  wi^ 
a  few  fibres  iuto  a  radicle;  the  leaves  near  the 
root  are  lyrate-pinnatifid,  jagged,  rongh,  tmd 
green,  with  fleshy  petioles ;  the  stem  1  to  4  feet 
nigh,  branched,  with  nearly  entire  and  smooUt 
leaves ;  the  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  pods 
(i^qaee)  erect,  slender,  linear.  The  fleld  or 
garden  turnip  is  distingaished  by  its  flattened 
root,  ennttding  beneath  the  origin  of  its  stem 
into  a  thick,  round,  fleshy  tuber.  It  is  subject 
to  great  variation  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
root,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  enlaige  in  rich 
or  proper  soils;  and  it  may  differ  in  us  flavor, 
or  in  tne  ehaipe  <tf  the  foliage,  or  evm  in  the 
color  oi  the  root.  A  distinct  pwmauMit  variety 
^  the  tankard  or  decanter  toruip,  in  which  the 
root  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  which  there 
are  red  and  white  kmds.  The  roots  of  this  va- 
riety are,  howevor,  of  a  looser  texture,  and  it 
is  less  hardy  than  the  conmion  tnrnip. — The 
Swedish  tnrnip  or  rnta  baga,  also  extenuvely 
grown  as  a  field  crop  and  for  feeding  cattle, 
originated  from  the  B.  eampmtrit  (Linn.),  a 
jdant  indigenous  to  Eorope.  Its  yoimg  leaves 
are  hairy,  but  the  older  ones  are  smootii  and 
riaucouB,  lyrate-toothed,  those  of  the  stem  oor- 
date-amplexioaul,  aonminate ;  the  flowers  whit- 
idi  yellow.  Tberootofthemtabivainitsbest 
coaoUionis  ydlow  both  externally  and  totwnal- 


ly  t  wbn  the  flesh  beeoBMa  lAite  ajBd  the  apex 
of  the  root  mna  up  into  a  sort  of  stalk  or  stun 
doring  the  first  year,  it  is  ocmsidered  inferior; 
and  <m  blossoming,  Uie  flowers  have  be«i  ob- 
served to  be  of  a  deeper  yellow.— The  f^wooh 
tomip  orif^nated  from  the  £  iM^MU  (Linn^;  its 
leaves  are  smooth  and  glaucous,  Uie  lower  ones 
petioled,  lyrate-pinnatifid,  the  upper  oblong^ 
cordiform-amplexioanl ;  Uie  flowers  yellow; 
the  pods  linear.  The  esculent  variety  is  the 
nonet  of  the  French,  the  root  forming  an  oval 
tnber  below  the  crown  or  (Higin  of  uie  stem. 
There  are  at  leart  8  varieties  of  this  sort  dis- 
tinguished by  their  wAot:  the  white,  which  is 
the  most  common :  the  yellow,  of  a  more  deli- 
cate flavor ;  and  the  black,  so  called  from  the 
blackish  tint  of  its  skin.  The  French  tnmip  is 
considered  sweeter  and  freer  from  any  acrid 

rapertisa  than  the  field  or  garden  tun^,  and 
is  much  prised  by  sane  for  the  table. — Bo- 
tanieally  oraridered,  the  French,  Swedish, 
and  English  or  field  tnrnip  are  related  to  the 
cabbage,  and  likewise  seem  to  hold  intimate 
rdations  to  each  other,  so  that  their  q>eoifio  dif- 
ferences have  been  a  matter  of  much  oncer- 
tainty. — ^In  Great  Britidn,  where  the  turnip  cul- 
ture is  of  great  importance  as  preparatory  to  a 
system  of  successive  crops,  and  where  it  has 
become  eaeential  to  agrioultare,  the  difterent 
kinds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been 
obtained  by  oarefiu  seed  sowing,  hyl»idizing, 
and  experimental  {voceeees  to  procure  the  beet 
varieties.  Such  a  need  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  whwe  productive  crops  of  Indian 
own  will  be  foond  bettw  soited  for  Iweaklag 
np  new  ground  and  fittiiqc  it  for  fittore  menr 
ti<m8.  Our  drier  atmonhtfe  and  oar  liabili^ 
to  droughts  render  tnnups  as  a  crop  more  nn< 
certain,  yet  by  oarefol  muiagement  they  can  be 
raised  with  profit.  Lands  in  tillage,  of  almcnt 
any  nature,  especially  those  of  a  Ught  sandy 
loam,  can  be  sown  with  turnips,  the  Swedish 
and  the  French  turnips  requiring  the  deepest 
and  the  best.  After  taking  a  crop  of  grass  from 
the  field,  it  may  be  broken  up,  manured,  har- 
rowed, and  sown  with  rata  baga,  thinning  if 
the  plants  stand  too  thickly  in  the  rows,  hoeing 
to  keep 'them  clear,  and  puUiDg  the  roots  in 
Novonber.  It  has  been  foond  on  experience 
that,  goierally  speaUng,  the  sorts  orii^^ng 
in  tills  ooontry  are  better  suited  to  our  elbnate^ 
and  their  seeds  command  hi^^  prioes,  than 
the  EngUdi  or  continental  seeds.  Of  52  smls 
of  turnip  seeds  imported  frmn  abroad  by  Kr. 
David  Landreth  of  I^iladelplua,  he  found  two 
only  which  he  thonght  wcwth  perpetuating. 
The  oatalogoeB  however  advertise  forsaleaboot 
a  dozen,  smne  desigmMwd  as  American,  of 
which  perhaps  the  red  str^>-leaved  and  the 
white  strap-leaved,  the  long  French  white, 
and  Slrirving's  rata  baga  are  among  the  best. 
The  turnip  is  sul^ect  to  much  ii^nry  from  in- 
sects, and  in  Europe  entire  fields  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  small  coleopterous  insect,  whioh 
feeds  on  the  seed  leaves  and  growing  foliage. 
(See  TuuiF  Flt.)  Plant  Uce  or  aphides  and 
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Bereral  larva  Itijtm  the  roota,  and  ib«y  rane- 
timea  grow  distorted  into  what  is  called  dab- 
bing; No  propoaed  remedies  have  been  so 
taccessfal  as  a  clean  and  carefal  coItivatioD, 
sowing  ftbondanee  of  seed,  and  enoonragiog 
birds  which  feed  on  insects.  The  field  hne- 
bandry  of  turnips  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Oanls,  and  as  garden  vegetables  they  were  not 
tmknown  to  the  G^reeks  and  Romans. 

TURNIP  FLY,  a  name  given  to  several  in- 
sects of  different  orders,  bat  especially  to  the 
small  chrysomelian  beetles  of  the  ffenns  haltiea 
(mig.),  which  attacks  the  tamip  m  its  varions 
parts  and  stages  of  growth.  In  the  genus  hal- 
Uoa  (Gr.  iXrumty  skilled  in  leaping)  the  body  ia 
Tonr  oonvex  above,  ovalj  vitJi  ahint  thorax 
and  wide  head;  antennas  sloider ;  hindtbi{^a 
very  thick  and  formed  ior  Idling ;  rarfiuse  of 
the  body  generally  smooth  and  shining,  and 
often  pr^ily  colored;  claws  notched  and 
hooked,  enabling  them  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the 
leaves  of  planta  on  which  they  feed,  especially 
the  cmciferons  vegetables,  to  which  Uiey  are 
often  very  iqJnrioiiB.  They  are  all  very  small, 
the  latitat  not  more  than  2  lines  long  and  1 
wide;  most  are  shining  green,  tinged  with 
brown  or  yellowish.  The  tamip  fiy  of  Eng- 
land is  tJie  R.  wmorum  (Illig.) ;  it  devours  the 
seed  leaves  of  the  tnmip  as  they  appear  alxtve 
the  groond,  continuing  its  ravages  all  sammer ; 
in  winter  it  conceals  itself  in  some  dry  and 
sheltered  place,  l«yh)g  its  eggs  in  spring  on  the 
leaves;  the  larva  eat  the  soft  pnlpy  anbstanoe, 
making  little  galleries  in  which  they  undergo 
Htm  changes,  and  in  this  way  are  as  iqjnrioas 
aa  the  ftaU-grown  beetles;  they  are  slender 
grabs,  ti^>em«  each  end,  with  6  legs,  and 
become  perfect  inaeota  in  a  few  weeks,  a  con- 
stant sacoession  occnrring  through  the  sum- 
mer. What  they  lack  in  size  these  beetles 
make  np  in  nambera  and  voracity ;  the  lose  to 
the  tarnip  crop  from  their  ravages  is  sometimes 
considerable,  in  a  nngle  year  in  Devonshire- 
amounting  to  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  they 
like  sunny  places,  and  are  rarely  found  in  shady 
flelda  or  beds,  cold,  shade,  and  rains  being  the 
natural  protection  against  their  attacks.  The 
best  method  of  ridmng  the  plants 'of  theee 
beetles  is  to  water  the  leavea  eareftdly  and  r^ 
tdarly  with  a  solution  of  lime  or  other  alkali ; 
spriiuding  lime  or  tiie  dust  of  chalky  roada  upon 
them  when  wet  with  dew,  the  infbsion  of 
wormwood,  the  decoction  of  walnut  leaves, 
and  the  smoke  of  burning  straw  and  weeds  will 
also  free  the  leaves  of  this  pest ;  the  farmers 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  crop  as  much  as 
possible,  keeping  them  off  till  the  tamip  is  in 
the  rough  leaf,  when  it  is  safe.  The  stages  of 
this  inseot's  growth  are  ftilly  described  in  vol. 
ii.  of  the  "  Transaottons  of  the  Entomol<^caI 
Society  of  London,"  by  Mr.  Le  Keux.  The  ff. 
striolata  (Fabr.),  the  wavy-striped  flea  beetle 
of  the  TTntted  States,  much  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding ;  it  is  lees  than  ^  of  an  inch  long,  shining 
black,  with  a  broad,  wavy,  buff  stripe  on  each 
wing  oover,  and  the  knees  and  feet  reddish 


ydlow;  it  is  abunduiton  the  seed  leaves  (rf  the 
tnmip  and  other  plants  early  in  May,  in  some 
seasons  threatening  to  be  almost  asugurioosas 
the  European  insect ;  the  same  remedies  have 
been  found  effectual  here. — Among  the  lepidop- 
tera,  the  pontia  oleraua  (HarriB).  the  potherb 
or  white  butterfly^  is  often  called  tnmip  fly. 
The  wings  are  white  or  yellowish,  dnslcy  near 
the  body ;  back  black,  and  antennn  blackidi 
with  narrow  white  rings;  the  expanse  of  wings 
about  9  inches.  Toward  the  beginning  of  Jane 
it  may  be  seen  fluttering  over  turnip  and  cab- 
bage beds  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  8  or  4 
of  its  eggs  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves ;  the 
eggs  are  yellowiah,  pear-shaped,  ribbed  longi- 
tudinally, and  1^  cffi  an  inch  low ;  ther  are 
hatched  in  about  10  days,  attain  th^  fbU  i6m 
of  1^  Inches  In  8  wewa,  when  they  are  psla 
green,  and  eat  irregular  hMes  in  any  part  mUm 
leaf;  theypass  a  chrysalis  state  of  11  dm  sas- 
pended  by  silken  threads  attached  to  the 
feet  and  fore  part  of  the  body  in  some  protect- 
ed place ;  Uiey  are  again  abundant  toward  the 
be^nning  of  Augnst,  laying  eggs  for  a  2d  brood, 
the  chrysalids  from  which  survive  the  winter, 
oominff  out  perfect  insects  in  May  or  June ;  the 
ohrysiuis  is  I  of  an  inch  long ;  the  larvn  are 
eaten  by  titmice  and  other  insectivoroas  birds; 
the  chrysalids  can  be  collected  on  boards  placed 
for  them  near  the  groond,  and  the  buttra^ies 
are  easily  cawtht  in  bag  nets,  aa  thery  fly  low 
and  laxily.  This  spedea  la  rarely  found  sooth 
of  the  la^tnde  of  Kew  HamtMliire.--Bome  dip- 
terous Insects,  as  the  flower  nies  {anthoinyiadm\ 
tn  the  larva  state  infest  the  roots  of  toraips, 
&C.,  eating  also  the  pulpy  parte  of  the  leaves 
and  stem;  in  this  state  uiey  doaely  ressmhle 
the  matnota  of  common  flies. 

TURNSOLE.  See  Hauonon. 

TURNSPIT.   See  Tkhhikr. 

TURNSTONE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  oyster- 
catcher  family  {hatnatopodida)  and  genus  «tr»- 
ailat  (Illig.),  so  named  from  its  tumug  over  oy 
the  strong  bill  the  stones  and  weeds  along  w 
mai^ns  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  and  rivers  in 
search  of  insects,  mollasiES,  and  crastaceam 
which  hide  beneath  them.  The  only  well 
eharactwized  qiemes,  8.  interprei  (Ilfig.),  is 
about  9  inches  l<aig  and  18  m  alar  extent; 
above  it  is  irrwularly  vartegated  with  Uact, 
dark  rufous,  and  white;  heui  and  neck  white 
above,  with  numerous  spots  and  stripes  of 
brownish  black ;  in  front  of  eyes  and  on  thrmit 
white,  usually  bordered  with  black;  lower 
parts,  back,  rump,  and  under  wing  coverta, 
white;  quills  brownish  black,  with  white 
shafts ;  tul  white  at  base  and  tip,  with  tenni- 
nal  half  brownish  black;  conspicuous  white 
bar  on  wings,  bill  black,  and  1^  orange.  The 
bill  is  ahorter  t^an  the  head,  comprised,  ob- 
tusely  pointed,  and  slightly  bait  upward  at 
tip ;  nasal  groove  very  wide  and  ahallow,  for 
half  the  lengtli  of  the  bill ;  legs  moderate  and 
stout,  with  tsni  sealed  in  fiwnt;  toes  short 
and  not  webbed,  the  hind  <Hie  touching  tin 
ground;  wings  long,  the  let  quiQ  longest;  tail 
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moderate  and  rounded.  It  ia  generaDy  seen  in 
^mall  fioolu  of  5  or  6,  MMnetimea  in  company 
with  TBiions  undf^wn;  it  ia  not  at  all  shy, 
and  emits  a  lond  whiatling  note  during  fliglit ; 
in  its  qvin^  and  sommer  dress  it  is  a  very 
liandsome  bird ;  the  eg^  are  4, 1}  by  li  inches, 
pale  yellowish  green  with  a  few  black  lines  and 
irrwnlar  patches  of  browniah  red.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  birds,  t>eing 
foond  tfarooghont  North  America  on  the  Atlan- 
ta and  Pacmo  shores,  in  Europe,  at  the  straits 
of  Uagellan,  Oape  of  Oood  Hope,  the  East  In- 
dies, Aostralia,  and  indeed  in  most  imuIs  of  the 
world;  in  Great  Britain  it  comes  in  Angnst 
and  remains  till  Hay,  when  it  goes  north  to 
breed.  The  8.  melanoo0phalut  (Vig.)  differs 
only  in  the  prevalence  of  the  dark  color  on  the 
head,  breast,  and  upper  parte;  it  is  abondant  in 
western  Kortb  America,  and  is  prolwlily  only 
a  rariety  of  the  common  tnnwtone. 

TURPENTINE,  a  liquid  or  semi-solid  oleo- 
reain,  wUdi  exudea  natnraUy,  or  through  in- 
drions,  from  the  wood  o£  most  oonifsrons  trees, 
SQoh  as  the  pine,  Iwoh,  and  fir;  also  the  thin- 
ner liquid  ohtidned  fi*om  this  by  distillation, 
which  is  more  properly  known  as  oil  or  spirits 
of  tnrpentine.  American  turpentine  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  piiuu  atulralu  (Mz. ; 
P.  peUvtris,  Willd.),  or  the  *'  long-leaved 
pine,"  which  grows  very  abundantly  near  the 
coast  in  the  sooth-eastem  states,  especially  in 
the  Oarolinas  and  Geoi^a.  The  P.  teida,  lob- 
lolly or  old  field  pine,  also  furnishes  turpen- 
tine, which  is  generally  less  fluid  than  that 
from  the  preoeduw  apeoies;  and  smaller  qoan- 
titiea  are  derirod  from  aome  other  qieoies. 
The  greater  part  of  the  emmHm  Eunmeaa  tur- 
pentine is  obtained  from  P.  mrhmmt  (Scotch 
fir)  of  N.  Eun^  and  from  the  P.  maritmOf 
fonnd  in  ite  sonUiem  part  and  along  the  sea 
coasts;  much  of  Uiat  derived  from  the  lat- 
ter treo  is  sold  as  "Bordeanx  turpentine," 
BO  named  from  the  port  whence  it  is  chiefly 
shipped.  "  Venice  tnrpentine "  comes  from 
the  urdti  (laria  Suropaa) ;  Oanadian  turpen- 
tine, or  Canada  balsam,"  from  the  American 
rilver  fir  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree  (ahie$  halMmed). 
which  abounds  in  Canada,  Kova  Scotia,  tma 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern  Uidted 
States ;  Ohian  tnrpentine  frx>m  the  pittaeia 
Mn<A»t ;  Strasbourg  tnn)entine  firom  the  ^ver 
fir  (ofrtsa  j»wa),  thou^  the  same  name  is  oft«i 
nven  to  the  product  of  tiie  Inris  Sarirpma; 
Carpathian  and  Hungarian  turpentines  flrom 
P.  ttmbm  and  P.  wmUUt;  damniara  turpen- 
tine, or  **  dammar,*'  from  the  P.  dawmara  of 
East  Indies;  and  the  Dombeya  turpen- 
tine from  the  D<mb»ya  txeelta  of  Ghili.  There 
are  a  few  other  substances  considered  as  tur- 
pentine, of  which  litde  is  known;  and  the  dif- 
ferent turpentines  of  commerce  are  nndonbt- 
edly  often  derived  in  part  fl*om  other  species 
than  those  to  which  they  are  commonly  as- 
cribed. The  name  tnrpentine  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  rtprffurBot,  the  tree  fnmisbing  the 
tnrpentine  of  Chios,  the  princ^ial  varied  boown 


to  the  ancients,  and  which  is  mentimed  by 
Pliny. — ^Turpentine  slowly  hardens  when  ex- 
posed to  the  ur,  partly  from  evworation  o!  the 
more  liquid  portion,  and  partiy  from  the  rerin- 
ifloation  of  this  by  oxld^on.  It  softens  and 
liquefies  by  beathig,  readily  takes  fire  and 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  is  oomt^etely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  ite  crude 
state  it  is  applied  to  very  few  uses!  By  the 
distillation  of  common  crude  turpentine  with 
or  without  water,  a  volatile  product,  known  as 
oil  or  spirite  of  turpentine,  is  obt^ed,  and 
resin  or  rosin,  also  called  colophony,  remains 
in  the  stilL  (See  Rbsifs.)  The  oil  is  geaendly 
pnrified  by  redistillation  with  canstic  alkal^ 
'  which  removes  traces  of  acid  and  resin.  Its 
formula  when  pure  ia  CaoHi*.  It  is  a  colorless 
mobile  liquid,  highly  inflammable,  with  a  char- 
acteristic, pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  strong 
odor;  should  be  neutral  to  test  paper;  ot  qich 
dfio  gravity  0.86,  with  a  boiling  point  about 
880**  F.  (si)edfio  gravity  of  vapor,  4.76);  Is 
perfectly  miscible  with  ether  and  absolute  al- 
cohol, less  so  with  ordinary  idoohol,  and  hardly 
at  all  with  water ;  diasolves  readily  the  resin^ 
oils,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  softens  wad 
partially  dissolves  caoutchouc.  It  rotates  a 
ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right  or  left,  ac- 
cording to  ite  origin,  that  from  P.  auttrali* 
generaUy  to  the  right  and  that  from  P.  rnori- 
tima  to  the  left ;  but  the  amount  of  the  rota- 
tion is  on  an  average  not  more  than  ^  of  that 
produced  by  quartz.  When  English  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ia  simply  heated  in  a  dosed  vessel  to 
about  470"  F.,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
aeveral  snbatanoes  Of  exactly  the  same  compo- 
dtion,  but  differing  very  much  in  their  propsi^ 
ties,  and  which  may  be  separated  by  fradimial 
distillation.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
isoterebentbene,  a  colorless  liquid  having  an 
odor  of  stale  lemons,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.S48, 
and  a  boiling  point  of  860°  F. ;  and  mctat«r»* 
benthene,  a  viscous  yellowish  liquid,  with  a 
disagreeable  odor,  a  tendency  to  rapid  oxida- 
tion, and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.918,  which 
constitutes  the  residue  in  the  retort  after  the 
heat  has  reached  660°  F.,  forming  about  (me 
third  of  the  entire  quantity  of  oil  distilled,  and 
is  volatile  witliout  decomposition  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature.  Both  of  these  rotate  po- 
larized light  to  the  left.  These  modifications 
may  be  prodooed  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
470"  F.  if  the  oil  be  heated  with  water,  or  with 
several  of  the  chlorides,  fluoride  of  oalcinm, 
and  many  organic  adds.  By  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  oil  of  turpentine,  two  other 
modifications,  identical  in  composition,  have 
been  obtained:  terebene,  wliich  boils  at  the 
aune  temperature  and  has  a  vapor  of  tiie  same 
density  as  the  unmodified  oil,  but  is  rather  less 
ozidizable,  and  has  an  odor  like  that  of  oil  of 
thyme ;  and  colophene,  a  somewhat  viscid  li- 
quid, of  specific  gravity  O.MO,  and  aboiling  point 
of  600°  to  600"  F.,  colorless  by  direct  light,  but 
BO  fiuorescent  as  in  some  directions  to  ^>pear 
of  a  dark  indigo  bine,  with  v^r  twice  as 
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dense  as  that  of  terebene.  Bj  deetunpoiiDg 
artifidAl  camphor  by  means  of  qaioldime,  two 
other  modifioations  of  oil  of  turpentine,  idmti- 
0*1  with  it  in  oomposition,  are  prodooed :  cam- 

ShUene,  boiling  at  273°  F.,  and  terebilene. 
feither  terebene,  ooloph^ie,  oamphU«i«,  nor 
terebilene  haa  any  rotatory  action  npon  pt^ar- 
ized  light.  Oil  of  turpentine  forms  one  liqaid 
and  three  solid  hydrates,  and  with  hydrochloiie 
add  it  forms  aemal  liquid  and  solid  oom- 
ponikds,  the  latter  having  the  ^)pearanoe  and 
smell  of  camphor,  and  tenned  artifidal  oaia- 
phors.  It  veiy  eo^  oxidizes,  and  a  deflnita 
hjdrated  oxide  (OmHi.0,  2H0)  is  obtained  by 
luaoiiig  it  in  a  Jar  filled  with  o^gffa  met  watur 
and  exposed  to  snnlig^t,  whieh  forms  crystal* 
on  the  aides  of  the  jar,  while  strong  nitoio  aeid 
acts  Bo  violently  npon  it  as  freqnently  to  in- 
flame the  mixture.  A  lai^e  nomber  of  other 
OTganio  componnds  are  also  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  dilate  nitric  acid,  several  of  tiie  other 
acids,  chlorine,  &c.,  of  moat  of  whieh  little  is 
known. — The  principal  applications  of  oil  of 
tnrpeotine  are  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and 
vartiishes  (see  pAnrre,  and  Yashish),  in  the 
India  rubber  mann&otnre  (see  OAOuroHono), 
as  a  bamii^  flnid,  akme  or  mixed  with  aloahol 
(see  BiTBNiMO  Fluid,  and  OaiiPBBn),  and  as  a 
medicinal  agent,  naed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. It  is  one  of  the  most  mergetio  of  the 
volatile  oils ;  tbe  vapor  is  quickly  destructive 
to  plants,  and  to  those  insects  which:  retire 
by  the  whole  sorfaoe,  as  wasps,  lioe,  fleas,  and 
worms.  It  appears  to  act  more  powerftilly  on 
the  lower  animals  than  on  man,  as  the  ^in  of 
the  horse  is  blistered  by  it  mnoh  more  ^^udIy 
than  that  of  man,  and  2  drachms  are  said  by 
Sohnbart  to  have  killed  a  dog  in  8  minutes, 
while  humim  beings  have  taken  S  ounces  with- 
ont  serious  injury.  In  modwate  doses  it  acts 
as  a  stimnlMit  to  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal> 
Uver,  and  kidneys,  and  promotes  the  encaa- 
ticHis  ci  these  organa.  lo  chnnde  affiM^ons 
the  liver,  obstmctions  from  gall  straes,  &a,  in 
ebrooQio  rheumatism  and  sdtfioa,  sometime*  in 
tTphas  and  yellow  fever,  in  Anatio  cholera,  soar^ 
let  fever,  obstinate  constipation,  many  diseases 
of  the  urino-genital  oi^ans,  and  many  other 
diseases  where  a  etimuhmt  action  is  required,  it 
is  a  medicine  of  great  value,  as  well  as  for  in- 
testinal worms,  which  it  appears  to  directly  kill, 
instead  of  destroying  them  by  removing  their 
means  of  nourishment.  As  a  liniment  for 
rheumatia  and  paralytic  affections,  for  buma, 
dec.,  it  is  very  useful ;  and  in  vapor  it  has  been 
used  as  an  anasthetio  and  a  aobstitote  for  chlo- 
roform. It  is  much  recommended  in  haemor- 
rhage from  various  organs,  and  in  ohildbed  fe- 
ver.— Oommon  Amerioan  or  white  turpentine 
of  good  quality  is  yellowish  white,  somewhat 
translucent,  of  a  ooutisteiicy  varying  fr<mi  semi- 
flnid  and  very  adhedve,  tiion^  sail  brittle,  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  to  hard  and  dry  in  win~ 
ter,  and  often  contains  small  pieces  of  bark  tx 
wood;  and  the  infarior  sorts  are  harder  and 
darker  adored.  When  fredi  and  good,  it  eon- 
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Much  was  formerly  obtained  from  New  Eng- 
land, bat  for  a  long  time  moat  of  the  nq^br 
has  been  derived  from  Nort^  Carolina  and  o. 
£.  Virginia,  and  later  fhwa  South  CartJiua, 
Georgia,  Alabamai,  ud  Florida.  The  prodoot 
of  turpentine  in  Korth  Candina  was  estimated 
a  few  years  ago  at  800,000  bbls.,  of  whicb 
200,000  were  snorted  in  the  omde  owditiooi 
and  tiie  remaindw  dietiUed  in  tlia  states  Fer 
fall  partiookrs  of  value,  mode  of  oolleotiiift 
Ao^  see  Oabouha,  Nobth.  Li  QwifiB  asd 
Florida  the  annual  prodoot  was  estimated  at 
the  same  time  at  80,000  bhh.;  and  in  Alabama 
when  the  mannfiwtma  was  eommenoed  <w]y  a 
few  years  ago,  the  produetion,  according  to  a 
recent  eatinute,  was  upward  of  1,600,000  galls, 
of  spirits  oi  turpentine,  with  a  residue  of  ovtt 
180,000  bbls.  of  rosin.  The  exports  of  ^irita 
of  turpentine  fnm  the  United  States  in  IStiO 
amounted  to  4,072,028  gaUa.,  valued  at  $1,918,- 
aS0,  and  of  erode  turpoitine  and  roein  to  770,- 
652  bbls.,  valued  at  $l,618,23a  They  aro  sent 
to  nearly  all  parte  of  the  oommw^al  world,  biA 
the  largert  qoaatities  are  taken,  in  the  wdsr 
named,  by  Eof^mA,  BoUand,  Bel^vm,  Ham> 
burg,  Bremen,  OiUl,  Ireland,  BrazU,  and  Cabs. 
The  import  <»  enkU  tntpentiue  into  England 
in  1858  was  12,888  tons,  or  about  8«,2«0  bbla^ 
and  in  1869,  19,688  tons,  or  89,882  bbls.— 
Oommon  Eoropean  or  Bordeaux  turpentine  is 
collected  by  rimply  Jn»iting  iocisiona  in  tbe 
tnink  or  removing  portions  of  tho  bark,  and 
collecting  the  jnioe  in  small  troughs  or  in  h(^ 
dog  at  the  foot  o£  tbe  tree ;  and  it  is  purified 
by  heating  and  sti-aining  throogfa  straw,  by  ex- 
poung  it  to  tbe  sun  in  a  barrel  with  hotea  in 
the  bottom,  or  by  heating  it  with  steam  in  bi^ 
tbrongh  which  the  melted  turpentiae  eso^wa 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  whitish  and  turbid,  and 
s^arates  upon  standing  into  two  parte,  mm 
Bqnid  and  transparent,  the  other  of  uie  etmns- 
tenoe  and  aweanooe  of  honey;  and  theeaoi- 
merdal  aruole  o&en.  oonidsta  wholly  of  tlds 
latter  portion.  The  snbstimce  oalled  by  the 
Fraidi  galipot  or  harnu  is  that  part  ol  the 
turpentine  wldoh  o(mcretes  upm  the  tmnk  vt 
the  tree,  and  is  removed  daring  the  winter; 
and  this,  when  purified  by  melting  in  water  and 
strmning,  is  called  white,  yellow,  or  Burgundf 
pitch.  -  (See  Pitoh.)  Venioe  turpentine,  so 
named  because  fmnerly  an  important  article 
of  Vmetian  oonmierce,  is  obtained  by  borii^  a 
hole  in  the  spring  into  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  in  which  a  wooden 
gntter  is  inserted.  It  is  a  viaoid  liquid;  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  with  a  y^wish  or  alight- 
ly  greenish  color,  a  more  agreeable  amell  uaa 
conmron  tarpentine,  and  a  very  acrid  tsste. 
Host  of  what  is  sold  aa  Yoiioe  tarpeotiM^ 
however,  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  dvsolviog 
rosin  in  <nl  of  turpentine,  is  very  brown,  and 
i^pears  to  be  made  chiefly  in  the  United  States. 
StrasboTffg  turpei^ine  is  procured,  according  to 
Dnbarael,  by  idimbiDg  to  the  top  of  the  hottest 
pines  by  means  c£  q^tod  aboeSf  one  hand  ct 
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the  ooUectar  b^ng  employed  to  Biutaia  him, 
while  the  otiter  Iwlds  a  cow's  born  or  tin  in- 
atroment  of  the  same  shape,  with  which  he 
breaks  the  tomors,  and  soon  fills  the  horn, 
which  he  then  empties  into  a  tin  plate  bottle 
slang  at  his  girdle.  This  is  done  both  in  spriDg 
aod  antnmn.  The  product  is  then  filtered 
throneh  the  lesires  of  the  pinw  exeelm,  and 
placed  in  a  f^mnel  made  of  the  bark  of  the  same 
tree  rolled  np.  It  is  very  transparent,  almost 
oolorleas,  and  in  France  is  very  freqaendy  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  Canada  balsam  (see  Bal- 
aAHs)  is  often  sold  fbr  Strasbonrg  turpentine  in 
the  diopfl.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  by  optieiaiia 
ior  mounting  mioroicopio  objects,  Ao^  and  for 
Bomt  other  purposes.  Ohian  or  Oypms  tur- 
pentine is  chtefiy  obtuned  from  the  iuanda  of 
Chios  and  Oypms,  where  incisioiui  are  made  in 
tiie  summer  in  the  bark  of  the  vMstfta  tertbin- 
Mua,  from  which  the  sap  falb  upon  smooth 
atones  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  is 
afterward  strained.  It  is  a  greenish  white, 
traoaparent,  tenadons  liquid,  of  about  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  with  an  agreeable  odor  and 
but  little  taste.  As  the  annual  product  is  small, 
it  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  often  adulterated. 
Oarpat^ian  turpentine,  or  Kiga  balsam,  exudes 
from  the  extremities  of  the  young  twigs  of  P. 
cmhra,  to  which  flasks  are  Baq>«dMl;  it  is  • 
white,  thin  liquid,  with  an  odor  like  that  of 
juniper,  and  is  employed  as  a  medicine.  Hmi- 
garian  turpentiiw  or  balsam  la  obtuned  in.  the 
same  maaaer  from  P.  prnniUo.  The  Biga  and 
Hungarian  balsams  are  but  rardy  broo^t  to 
tiie  United  States  The  dammara  turpentine, 
which  is  employed  in  ship  building  and  for  a 
great  variety  of  other  purposes  in  the  East  In- 
mes,  soon  concretes  into  a  very  hard  rosin. 
The  turpentine  of  the  liombejfa  eaeelia  is  a 
glutinous,  milky-looking  flaid,  with  a  strong 
odor  and  taste. 

TUEPIN,  TcLPiH,  or  Tilput,  arobWrfiop  of 
Bheims,  a  fHend  and  OMnpanion  of  Oharie- 
magne.  He  was  originally  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Denu,  but  about  W8  was 
made  archbishop,  and  ia  said  to  havo  died 
about  the  beginmng  <^  the  9th  oentnry.  His 
celebrity  is  due  to  the  tact  that  his  name  ia 
pr^xed  to  a  Latin  chronicle,  which  relates  the 
expedition  of  Oharlemagne  agunst  the  Saracens 
of  Spun  and  the  fight  of  Koncesvalles.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  real  author's  name  was 
Turpin,  or  whether  it  was  a  forgery.  The 
work  is,  however,  among  the  earliest  produc- 
tions relating  to  the  events  of  Oharlemagne's 
reign,  and  from  it  the  tales  of  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages  were  lately  taken.  It  was  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  French  in  1S06  by  a  clerk 
Benaud,  count  of  Boal<^De.  The  original 
was  first  printed  in  the  colleotion  of  Scharaiua 
(fioL,  Frankfort-ott-the-Hain,  156^. 

TUBQUOISE,  a  preoious  irtone,  odored  br 
<nide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper,  of  the  fol- 
lowing comporition:  {dionhorio  aoid,  80.9; 
alumina,  4iJi;  watw,  19.  It  does  not  erystal- 
Use,  has  a  waxy  lustre,  ai^  vsriee  in  oolor  from 
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bine  to  green.  Hardness  6,  or  like  fbldspsr; 
specific  gravity  S.6  to  3.68.  Nearly  all  the 
turquoises  used  in  jewelry  come  from  mines  la 
Khorassan,  about^m.  W.  of  Nishapoor,  wfaioh 
are  crown  property,  and  in  1621  yielded  a  reve- 
nue of  about  $18,600.  The  gems  are  found  in 
nodules  and  crusts  in  a  porphyritio  rock.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  turquoise  trade  is  at  Meshed, 
where  most  of  them  are  cut.  The  finest  are 
generally  reserved  by  the  shah  of  Persia  for 
his  own  use ;  the  next  in  quality  go  to  India, 
and  those  rsihw  inferior  to  Perna,  Tnrkey, 
and  Russia.  The  imperfect  ones,  with  white 
qteoka,  are  prindpally  .  bought  by  .the  Anbs^ 
who  nse  them  aa  amulets,  generally  setting  tiiem 
in  rings  of  plated  tin.  A  tnrquoise  2  inches 
long,  said  to  nave  been  a  talisman  belong^g  to 
Nadir  Shah,  and  with  a  verse  of  the  Koran  en- 
graved on  it,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  jeweller 
of  Moscow,  who  valnes  it  at  $S,800.  In  the 
exhibition  of  1861  was  a  colleoticm  of  more 
than  200  turquoises  obtained  in  1649  by  M^or 
Macdonald  from  new  localities  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  Petrtea,  where  they  occur  in 
nodules  in  a  reddish  sandstone.  They  cUffer  In 
their  shade  of  blue  from  the  Persian  stones,  but 
agree  with  those  found  in  Abyssinia  by  M. 
d'H6rioourt.  Common  varieties  are  found  in 
Saxony  and  ffileaia;  and  there  Is  a  turquoise 
gnany  hi  New  Mexico.  (See  Chalohihpitl.) 
The  turquoise  is  mnoh  esteemed  as  a  gem,  par- 
ticnlarly  in  Fer^  and  Bnsda.  Many  magical 
properties  have  at  various  times  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  it,  and  an  old  supersti'tion,  not  y^ 
quite  extinct  even  in  Europe,  nolds  that  it  loses 
its  oolor  during  the  illness  of  its  possessor,  uid 
regwns  it  with  his  convalescence.  The  so  called 
"  occidental"  or  "  bone"  tnrquoise  is  qnly  fosril 
bone  colored  by  oxide  of  copper  or  pho^hate 
of  Iran.  It  is  brought  from  Siberia  and  France, 
but  is  not  worth  more  than  one  fourth  as  much 
as  the  real  stone.  It  may  be  distinguished  hx 
being  internally  felted  and  strewed,  and  by 
not  taking  so  mgb  a  polish.  The  turquoise  is 
said  to  be  now  imitated  in  so  perfSeot  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  witii  great  difficulty  distinguished 
from  the  genufbe,  -which  is  however  haraer. 

TUBR,  IstvJln,  a  Hungarian  general,  bom 
in  B^a,  in  the  county  of  B^oe,  about  1816. 
He  volunteered  in  the  Austrian  army,  became 
a  seigeant  in^or  in  the  regiment  of  the  arch- 
duke Francis  Charles,  served  through  the  first 
Italian  campaign  in  1648,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  sub-lieutenant.  In  Jan.  1649,  be  deserted 
to  the  revolutionists,  and  was  commissioned  by 
King  Charles  Albert  to  raise  a  Hungarian  le- 
gion, which  he  commanded  at  the  disastroua 
battle  of  Novara.  After  that  defeat  he  with- 
drew to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  was 
there  made  a  eolonel  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
Escaping  to  England  on  the  anp^eesion  <^  the 
inmrrectioo,  he  ottered  the  £nitish  aerviee  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Busman  war,  received  a 
oommisrion  in  the  Ai^^lo-Tkrtjsh  legi<Hi,  and 
in  1865  was  sent  by  the  government  to  tho 
(h^nea  to  pnro^aae  lUffsee  fbr  the  army.  Ar- 
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tMag  at  Bncbftrest,  he  taaad  that  jdaee  oe- 
enpied  by  tboAastrianreipiDeot  from  whidi  he 
bad  deserted  in  1840 ;  and  although  Teariofrthe 
Biitieh  anifonn,  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  Her- 
maiuutadt,  and  oondoDned  to  death  br  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  Liberated  after  some  difficulty  by 
the  interrention  of  the  English  government,  he 
retamed  to  Turkey  in  1866,  and  was  preparing 
for  an  expeditioo  into  the  Oaacaias  when  a  se- 
vere attack  of  hemorrhage  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  service.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Italian  war  of  1869  he  Joined  Otn- 
baldi,  and  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the 
taeeiatori  AiXU  Ahi  diatingnished  himaelf  in 
the  owagemMitB  f»  Varese  and  Gastel-Nedolo, 
leedvmg  in  the  latter  a  severe  wound  in  Uie 
arm.  Tnongh  not  entirely  reeovered,  be  took 
part  in  the  erudition  to  Sicily  in  lUy,  1860^ 
as  aid  to  Gan baldi,  was  engaged  in  all  the 
ahief  movements  of  tiie  oamMU^  was  wound- 
ed  again  at  the  taking  Palermo,  di^layed 
great  bravery  at  Melazxo,  eommanded  a  divi- 
non  before  Messina,  and  accompanied  bis  chief 
to  the  mainland.  Ue  had  an  miportant  share 
u  the  organization  of  the  Bonth-Italian  army, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  aathors  of  the 
annexation  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  1861  he  married  Mile.  Wy8e-Bon^[)arte,  a 
granddanghter  of  Lncien  Bonaparte^  He  is 
now  (May,  1868)  general  of  divinon  in  the 
Italian  regular  army. 

TDBBKTIK,  Fsakcoib,  a  Swiss  theologian, 
bom  in  Geneva,  Oct  17,  1638.  cUed  there  in 
168T.  He  visited  Holland  and  Franee  in  hb 
TOuth,  atadied  nnder  Spanfadm,  V(nns,  and 
Diodati,  and  on  his  retom  in  1M7  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  at  Geneva.  In  1660  he  removed  to 
Leyd«),  but  in  1668  was  recalled  to  Ooieva  to 
become  professor  of  theolcwy.  He  poblidied 
huHVulwnu  Theoloffia  EleneKtiea  (Geneva, 
1679-'86),  a  work  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  satis^tory  statements  of  the 
OalviDistio  doctrines.  His  complete  works  were 

Snblished  at  Geneva  in  1688  in  4  vols.  4to. — 
BAH  Alphoxsx,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Qeam  in  1671,  died  there,  May  1,  17S7,  be* 
oanie  profesaor  int  eoolariastiMl' history  at  Ge- 
Mn  in  170B,  and  poUidied  Artto  aw  to  v^rtf^ 
4e  la  rdigitn  Jwtol^  etdela  religim  Chrh- 
Umtie  (6  vols.  Bvo.),  an  abridgment  of^ecole- 
dastical  history,  <3co. 

TOBTLE,  the  name  popnlarly  ^pUed  to  the 
marine  obelonian  reptiles,  eqaivalent  to  the 
•ab-order  ehelonii  (Oppel),  indnding  the  fami- 
lies tphargidides  and  chelonioidtB ;  in  these  the 
dermal  ossifie^on  ia  imperfect,  and  the  limbs 

E reserve  tbronf^  life  the  fingers  nndivided,  as 
1  tiie  embryos  of  the  higher  families  of  the 
■nb-order  amydas  or  tortoises.  For  the  obarao- 
ters  of  the  order  see  Tistumnata.  The  word 
turtle  in  Bazon  meant  tnrtie  dove,  a  bird  and 
not  a  reptile ;  and  the  English  word  had  the 
aame  signification  nntil  the  diaoovery  of  Amer- 
ica, when  aulora  gave  the  name  «  tnrtie  or 
torkle  to  the  marine  eheloniana  <tf  the  West 
Ihdiea.  Aa  di^ngoished  fhnn,  tlie  mmifdm  (tee 


ToBTon),  the  tnrtiee  have  the  limbe  ecnmted 
into  large,  flattened,  Iht-lib  M^ans,  the  toes 
completely  oonoealed  by  a  comaum  skin,  the 
anterior  pair  always  oonsideraUy  longer  than 
the  posterior,  and  both  freqnentiy  fbmisbed 
with  one  or  two  nails  on  the  onter  margin, 
sometimes  disappearing  with  age;  the  body  is 
flattened  to  facilitate  their  pn^reee  throng 
the  water;  8wimmin|f  is  performed  almost  ea- 
.tirely  by  the  antenor  limbs,  the  posterior 
movinff  Independentiy  and  need  diieny  to  bal- 
ance the  body  and  guide  its  course ;  the  an- 
terior are  raised  and  depressed  t<^ether  veiy 
mnoh  like  wings,  and  have  a  free  sweep  np 
and  down  and  forward  and  backward;  on  land 
th^  move  slowly  and  awkwardly  by  mens 
of  the  frmt  limbs,  projecting  them  fbrvsrd 
and  dragging  the  body  op  to  them,  asnsted 
greatly  by  the  nails ;  the  bnlk  v£  the  body  is 
nnrwwd,  where  are  the  principal  mnsouar 
masses;  the  hnmems  is  very  short,  the  foreana 
longer,  and  the  band  longest;  the  hnmems 
reachee  forward  and  the  rest  of  the  limb  bad- 
ward,  while  in  birds  the  former  is  directed 
backward,  the  forearm  forward,  and  the  hand 
again  backward,  the  main  snrfitoe  of  the  wings 
being  between  the  last  two;  the  pelvis  and 
hind  legs  are  small.  The  he^  and  limbs  can- 
not be  retracted  under  the  shield  as  in  the  tor- 
toises, and  tbe  plastron  is  leas  perfectiy  ossified 
and  connected  wltii  the  oarapaoe:  the  riba  are 
nanrowed  tomud  the  end,  and  tlM  qiaoea  be* 
twem  them  at  this  point  and  the  btmy  plirtes 
f^the  idastron  are  separated  by  intervds  filled 
np  by  cartilage;  the  head  is  flattraed  above, 
protected  by  large  platea ;  the  jawa  are  strong 
and  firmly  articulated,  homy,  very  sharp  ana 
beak-like,  and  the  eyes  large  and  prommeat; 
the  head  is  so  placed  on  the  neck  as  to  allow 
the  nostrils  to  be  easUy  raised  above  the  sor- 
face  for  respiratoir  purposes,  their  openings 
being  closed  by  a  oeshy  vidve.  Much  sea  wa- 
ter IS  swallowed  with  their  food,  and  when 
the  former  is  of  necessity  regui^tated  the  lat- 
ter is  retained  by  the  nomerons  homy  pro- 
cesses, pointing  backward,  with  which  lbs 
oesophagus  ia  tnmished.  The  very  young  are 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  width,  and  grow 
gradually  broader.  Thonrii  lower  than  the 
tortoises,  the  turtiea  exhibit  featnrea  reaem- 
bltng  those  of  Urds  in  the  form  of  the  anterior 
limba,  the  mode  of  looomotion,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  fore  part  of  tbe  body,  bill-like  jaws, 
and  overlapping  epidermic  appendages.  All 
are  marine,  excellent  swimmers,  and  rarely  Ap- 
proach the  shore  except  to  depodt  their  e^; 
aome  feed  entirely  on  sea  weeds,  bat  a  few  eat 
molltisks,  crustaceans,  and  other  aquatic  ani- 
mals ;  they  are  generally  timid,  and  make  but 
litde  resistance,  thou{^  they  are  more  bold 
and  regardless  of  danger  in  the  pairing  season. 
The  flesh  of  the  herbivorous  speciee  is  a  deli- 
douB  and  wholesome  fbod,  and  mnoh  soni^t 
after  by  epicures,  while  that  of  the  eamiroioBs 
ia  disagreeable  if  not  podtively  fa^uriona ;  the 
oallipee,  or  nnder  part  of  the  breast  and  abdo- 
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men,  is  oonddend  the  eh<do60t  part ;  the  livw 
toiA  fat  are  alio  mneh  eiteemea.  They  eome 
on  tshore  toward  the  end  ol  mring  to  lay  their 
e^  <Mi  the  undj  beaches  above  high  water 
mark ;  they  geDerally  select  desert  islands  or 
keys,  and  a  still  moonlight  night ;  they  dig  a 
trench  in  the  Band  by  thw  hind  feet  about  1^ 
feet  deep,  and  depOMt  therein  about  100  eg^ 
at  each  of  8  sittings,  with  an  interval  of  3  or  8 
weeks  betn^een  them;  thee{^  are  lightly cov- 
tfnd  with  sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  snn ;  if  ondistarbed,  they  return  to 
the  same  shore  year  after  year.  They  are 
canght  on  the  shore,  being  tamed  on  their 
backs,  a  position  fVom  which  they  cannot  es- 
cape owing  to  the  flatness  and  width  of  the 
shell ;  they  are  harpooned  and  taken  in  nets 
in  tiie  water,  and  in  the  bidian  seas  are  cap- 
tured by  metuu  of  the  remora.  (See  SncnaNa 
FuH.)— In  the  ^dotUoida  the  body  is  widest 
about  midway,  and  the  vertebral  mdnnm  de- 
scends constantly  and  gently  to  the  tail ;  the 
shoulders  and  hind  limbs  are  better  protected 
than  in  the  other  £unily ;  the  shield  is  more  or 
less  heart-shaped,  with  uie  posterior  angle  not 
prolonged  into  a  point  extending  fiir  over  the 
t^l ;  all  the  genera  are  represented  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  are  far  less 
rapid  swimmers  than  the  tphargidida.  The 
latter  family  has  only  the  single  genns  ^ihargit 
(Iferrem),  showing  well  the  inequality  of  the 
natoral  groups  called  femiliee;  the  body  is 
more  conical  than  in  the  other  turtles,  the 
carapace  leaving  the  hind  legs  as  well  as  the 
shoulders  md  neck  mooh  exposed  from  its 
great  oontaraotimi  heUnd  and  In  front;  the  low- 
er parts  are  equally  unprotected  by  the  plas- 
tron, tiiia  with  uie  carapace  forming  little  more 
tiian  a  wide  girdle  around  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen; the  skeleton  is  light,  the  paddles  large 
and  free,  and  every  thing  seems  arranged  for 
rapid  and  long  continued  voyages. — ^The  green 
turtle  (ehelonvi  Myda»^  Schw.),  sometimes  at- 
taining a  length  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a  weight  of 
5  or  6  cwt,  received  its  name  from  the  color 
of  the  delicate  &t  which  ennohes  the  sonp  and 
other  dishes  of  a  course  of  turtle.  It  has  a 
short  and  rounded  snout,  and  jaws  acting  like 
stra^ht-edged  shears  cutting  from  behind  for- 
warc^  the  upper  slightly  notohed.  the  lower 
with  a  deeply  serrated  margin  and'  a  hodk  in 
front;  shell  smooth,  with  IS  plates,  6  vertebral 
and  6  lateral,  not  imbricated,  slightly  notohed 
and  serrated  behind,  and  with  35  marginal 
plates;  anterior  limbs  rounded  at  shoulder,  cov- 
ered with  a  tough  skin  and  a  few  small  plates; 
forearm  and  hand  wiUi  large  plates  on  the  an- 
terior border,  smaller  ones  elsewhere,  and  an 
extensile  fold  of  slcin  along  the  posterior  mar- 
gin'; hind  Umbs  short  and  flattened,  covered 
with  small  plates  and  a  larger  fold  of  skin  on 
the  margin;  a  single  nail  to  each  limb;  the 
shell  is  light  brown,  with  darker  lines  and 
blotches,  and  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge; 
below  pale  yellowish  white.  It  is  abuadwit  in 
the  tropical  watws  of  America,  whence  great 


numbera  are  carried  alive  to  the  nrathent 
statea  and  to  Europe ;  the  West  tidies  are  its 
faead-qnartuv,  whence  it  wanders  to  the  gnlf 
of  Mexico  and  the  coasts  of  Oulana  and  BruQ ; 
it  is  rarely  found  above  lat  S4''  K.  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  never  on  the  shores  of  Europe; 
the  Tortugas  islands  are  a  Cttvorite  resort.  It 
browses  on  the  turtle  grass  {aottera  marirui)^ 
eating  the  Buoculent  part  nearest  the  root,  tba 
rest  nung  to  the  surface  and  disclosing  the  feed- 
ing grounds  to  the  practised  eye ;  in  confinement 
it  will  eat  and  grow  fat  upon  porslane  {portulaa- 
ca  oleraeea) ;  numbers  are  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  pens  or  crawls  filled  at  every  tide.  It  is  of- 
ten seen  many  hundred  miles  from  land,  and  is 
easily  taken  when  asleep  on  the  surface ;  its 
capture  gives  employment  to  many  and  food 
to  thoosands  in  the  West  In^es;  for  an  in- 
tmsting  acoonnt  of  some  other  methods 
taking  uem,  and  of  the  manner  in  whic^  the 
eggs  are  laML  the  reader  is  referred  to  Audo- 
bon's  "  Omithologioal  Biography,"  vol.  il  pp. 
870-'76  (Boston,  1886);  during  the  actual  lay- 
ing of  the  eggs  nothing  can  disturb  their  labors; 
they  are  hatched  in  8  or  9  weelcs.  The  fle^ 
is  exceedingly  delicate,  and,  when  not  rendered 
indigestible  by  the  ingenuity  of  cooks,  is  whole- 
some in  moderate  quantities ;  the  e^s  of  this 
and  of  all  the  species  are  also  considered  a  deli- 
cacy. In  the  young  the  car^iace  is  relatively 
the  narrowest,  and  the  colors  of  the  adults  vair 
much.  The  C.  virgata  (Schw.),  mottled  wlui 
brown  and  greenish^  and  with  a  more  elevated 
and  arched  back,  is  found  on  the  Oalifonda 
coast  and  on  the  Padfic ;  the  common  ^leeiea 
la  sttd  also  to  oocnr  at  the  Oape  Yerd  ialanda 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.  As  in  all 
the  spedes,  the  eggs  are  dropped  one  by  on& 
and  disposed  in  regular  layers,  during  a  period 
of  abont  20  minutes ;  they  are  round,  3  to  8 
inches  in  diameter,  with  the  external  mem- 
brane flexible,  very  white,  and  contwning  a 
considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter ;  the 
shell  of  the  young  is  soft,  and  affords  but  litUe 
protection  against  birds  of  prey  on  land  and 
predaceous  fish  and  alligators  in  the  water. — 
The  loggerhead  turtle  (th<Uat$oehely$  caouana, 
Htz.)  has  the  body  very  wide  across  the  shoul- 
ders; the  head  very  large  and  flat,  with  wide 
maai^  the  imper  Jaw  nearly  straight,  and  tbQ 
lower  hooked ;  shdl  smooth,  with  a  ked  along 
the  mecUan  line,  and  a  oresoentio  notch  in  the 
posterior  border ;  the  platee  are  thin  and  flezi- 
ble,  fi  vertebral  and  10  lateral,  not  imbricated, 
and  the  marginal  plates  26 ;  each  limb  has  3 
umIs,  corresponding  to  the  first  9  flngers ;  the 
color  above  is  light  brown,  sometimeB  with  an 
olive  tinge  and  often  bordered  with  dirty  yel- 
lowish ;  and  the  shield,  as  in  the  other  turtles, 
is  frequently  more  or  less  covered  with  bsr- 
nacles,  sorpuhe,  and  other  parasites.  It  has  an 
extensive  range  on  the  American  coast  of  the 
Atlantac,  from  Virginia  to  Brazil,  and  probably 
on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  in  tiie  Mediterra- 
nean ;  it  ia  more  oonunon  than  ^e  green  turtie, 
and  grom  to  a  la^  dae,  even  to  16  or  10  cwt. ; 
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ft  is  voraelons,  feeding  principally  on  moHnflks, 
being  able  to  omsh  with  its  powerfal  jaws  the 
■trongest  conch  and  helmet  shells  (tumii)  \  the 
fledi  of  the  yoang  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  that 
of  the  old  is  rank  and  toogh ;  the  scales  are  of 
Bttle  Talae,  and  even  the  eggs  have  a  musky 
flavor;  it  is  taken  only  for  the  considerable 
qaantitj  of  excellent  burning  oil  which  it  fur- 
nishes. The  T.  cUvaua  (Ag.)  is  foand  in  the 
Pacific. — The  hawk's  bill  or  imbricated  turtle 
(eretmoehelys  imbrieata,  fitz.)  has  a  low  and 
rather  wide  head,  a  long  and  narrow  mouth, 
the  upper  jaw  prolonged  and  hooked  like  the 
beak  of  a  hawk,  the  lower  jaw  with  a  smaller 
hook,  and  both  with  serrated  mai^ina;  the 
shell  is  slightly  keeled,  flattened  and  serrated 
behind,  with  C  vertebnil  and  8  lateral  plates 
strongly  imbrit&ted  or  overlapping  like  the 
BcaleB  of  a  fish ;  the  plastron  has  3  keels,  more 
or  less  worn  off  by  age ;  there  are  2  nails  to 
each  limb ;  anterior  nmbs  very  long  and  wing- 
like ;  the  head  is  protected  by  14  scales ;  the 
tail  is  conical,  not  extending  beyond  the  shell. 
The  oolor  is  yeJlowiah  above,  marbled  with 
rich  chestnut  brown,  and  yellowish  white  be- 
low ;  hi  the  yoong  there  is  a  black  spot  on  the 
^posterior  pairs  of  plates.  It  is  foand  in  the 
West  Indie^  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coasts 
of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  even  strayed  to 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  E,  $quamata  (Ag.)  is 
found  in  the  Pacific  and  IndisJi  oceans,  the  best 
being  taken  abont  the  Moluccas  and  New  Gui- 
nea. The  food  coDfflsts  of  sea  weeds,  crabs, 
mollnsks,  and  fiabra;  in  confinement  it  is  more 
fierce  than  the  preceding  two ;  it  rwely  (nwa 
more  than  8  feet  in  length :  its  fiedi  is  indif- 
ftrent,  and  it  is  said  nnwhoiesome,  though  ^e. 
eggs  are  good,  and  the  species  is  sought  aUter 
omj  for  its  beautiAil  homy  plates,  which  con- 
stitute the  tortoise  BhaO.  of  commerce.  The 
plates  ere  softened  by  warm  water,  end  by 
means  of  this  and  strong  oompresedon  can  be 
bent  into  any  shape,  even  the  parings  being 
iSins  a^lntinated  and  turned  to  accoQut ;  they 
are  not  considered  of  value  nnless  from  an  ani- 
mal weighing  at  least  160  lbs.,  as  otherwise 
they  are  too  thin ;  10  lbs.  of  shell  from  a  single 
one  is  a  large  amount,  and  yet  in  animals  of 
the  same  idze  the  imbricated  would  be  worth 
when  taken  10  times  as  much  as  the  green 
torUe.  Singapore  and  Canton  are  the  great 
marts  for  tortoise  shell.  Its  ornamental  uses 
for  boxes,  combs,  ftimiture,  and  fancy  articles 
are  well  known;  It  was  oonanmed  in  large 
quantities  in  ancient  Borne,  evra  the  door  po^ 
of  the  rich  being  inlaid  with  it ;  the  carapace 
was  used  as  a  cradle  and  a  bath  tab  for  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  shield  for  warriors. — ^The  leath- 
ery or  tmnk  turtle  (tphargit  eoriaeea,  Merr.)  is 
so  named  from  having  the  carapace  overlaid  by 
a  leathery  skin  instead  of  homy  plates,  smooth 
in  the  adult,  but  tuberonlated  in  the  yonng, 
and  with  7  longitudinal  ridges;  the  head  i» 
large,  narrowed  in  front  of  eyes,  with  small 
and  circular  nostrils,  and  large  eyes  with  lids 
opening  nearly  vertically;  Jaws  very  strcaig 


and  sharp-edged,  the  upper  with  8  notches,  the 
book  of  the  lower  shutting  into  the  oentral 
one;  neck  short  and  very  tfaiok;  anterior 
limn  twioe  as  long  as  themnd  oHi,  fliefiw- 
mer  &loate,  the  lattM-  tiie  widest;  tul  sharpy 
compressed  on  tihe  ddee,  and  not  extending 
beyond  the  shell;  the  oolor  is  dark  brown 
above,  with  lighter  spots  along  the  ridges.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  turtles,  attaining  a  lengtii 
of  8  feet  and  a  weight  of  more  than  half  a  ton; 
its  food  consists  of  mollusks,  omstaceans,  fish, 
sea  urchins,  and  marine  plants ;  its  fiesh  is  o( 
no  value,  but  its  shell  has  been  used  along  the 
Mediterranean  for  making  small  boats,  drink- 
ing troughs  for  animals,  and  children's  1^ 
tubs.  It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
especially  in  the  tropics,  coming  norUi  as  £ir 
as  Massachusetts  bay,  and  following  the  Gulf 
stream  across  the  Atiantio  to  tiie  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Hediterraneen;  those  of  £.  Ada 
and  S.  Africa  may  perhaps  be  a  dil^rent  m- 
cies;  none  of  this  genus  have  nails  on  the 
limbs.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
with  the  Greek  tortoise  dispntes  the  elum  of 
the  original  of  Mercury's  lyre,  Lao^pMe  sup- 
posing that  its  dried  carapace  and  tendons  were 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  constracti<m  of  this 
musical  instrument ;  the  longitudinal  ridges  on 
the  elongated  heart-shaped  back,  according  to 
Bhaw,  suggested  the  name  lut^  or  lute  giv&a  to 
it  Iq  some  countries.-t-The  marine  species  have 
the  same  tenacity  of  life  under  mutilation  and 
deprivation  of  food,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the 
tortoises.  Turtles  are  fonnd  as  far  back  aa  the 
jorassie  period,  conlinned  throng  the  cnta- 
oeons,  becoming  mpre  abondant  md  advaneiDv 
Ihrther  north  than  at  tiie  present  day,  thoupi 
they  were  not  so  la^  as  uie  existing  species; 
in  the  limited  strata  of  tJie  eocene  day  of  the 
Island  of  Sheppey  more  species  have  been  dia* 
covered  than  now  exist,  another  proof  of  the 
higher  temperatore  at  that  epoch ;  large  species 
have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  of  South  Oaro- 
lina  and  the  greensand  ot  New  Jers^,  <tf  yet 
undetermined  genera. 

TURTLE  DOVE,  the  common  name  of  sev- 
eral small  pigeonsf  especially  of  the  genera  Uir- 
tur  and  cma,  oharacterized  by  a  smaller  edze 
than  the  domestic  pigeon,  weaker  bill,  longer 
toes  (the  inner  exceeding  the  outer),  and  a 
longer  and  wedge-shaped  tail ;  they  are  both 
arboreal  and  terrestriu  in  habit,  feeding  on  Hw 
ground,  but  roosting  and  nesting  in  trees.  The 
word  turtle  signified  a  dove  until  the  discoveiy 
of  America,  wbva  it  was  applied  to  the  marine 
tortoises.  In  the  genus  torfur  (Selby)  the  bill  n 
slender  and  straight,  with  the  tip  slightly  arch- 
ed and  acnte ;  wmgs  long,  the  Sd  and  3d  quills 
the  longest;  tail  moderate,  ronnded  or  even; 
tarsi  almost  as  long  as  t^e  middle  toe,  ibr  the 
most  part  naked,  and  the  toes  long  and  slender. 
There  are  more  than  a  dozen  species,  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  India,  and  Africa,  in 
woods  and  jangles,  making  their  presence 
known  by  their  pleasant  coomg ;  from  Europe 
they  migrate  to  the  south  in  winter ;  th^  are 
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■  general^  Ken  In  flocks  (tf  about  SO,  in  opm 
onllirated  ^triote,  fiaeding  on  ffrain,  seeds  of 
grass,  &c. ;  the  nest  ia  made  in  tnick  woods,  of 
small  twigs  loosely  pnt  together,  and  the  egf^ 
are  two.  The  oommon  European  tortle  dove  (2l 
auritua^  Selby)  is  11  inches  long;  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  baok  are  wood-brown  tinged 
with  pearl-gray ;  a  patch  of  black  feathers  mar- 
gined with  white  on  each  side  of  the  neck ; 
soapalars  and  wing  coverts  black,  shading  into 
grayish,  and  edged  with  bnff;  lower  parts 
white,  as  are  the  tips  of  the  tul  feathers  except 
the  two  middle  ones.  It  arrives  in  temperate 
Europe  in  Hay,  leaving  at  the  end  of  suuuner; 
it  is  foand  also  in  Asia  and  A^oa,  and  is  only 
a  rare  viutor  to  Great  Britun;  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  ori^  of  some  of  the  smaller 
pi^y  domestic  varieties  wKioh  are  kept  only 
m  aviaries.  The  collared  turtle  dove  (T.  rm- 
riutf  SfUhj)  is  10  inches  long;  the  general 

.colors  are  different  shades  of  pale  wood-Iwown, 
with  even  paler  edgings,  tinged  with  vinaoeous 
on  the  under  parts,  and  with  a  half  collar  of 
black  on  the  hind  neok.  It  is  found  wild  in 
most  parts  of  Africa,  but  is  now  widely  distrib- 
uted as  a  cage  bird;  many  of  the  representa- 
tiouB  in  ancient  works  of  art,  where  the  dove 
is  floured  as  the  emblem  of  tenderness  and  af- 
fection, or  as  the  attendant  of  the  goddess 
Venus,  are  accurate  likenesses  of  this  species, 
which  has  been  kept  in  aviaries  from  remote 
ages.  If  left  at  liberty,  if  flies  away,  and  does 
nofbeem  capable  of  domestication  like  the  oom- 
mon  pigeon ;  in  warm  climates  7  or  8  broods 
are  raised  in  a  season;  it  produces  a  sterile  pro- 
geny with  the  T.  auritus.  It  is  doubtless  the 
turtle  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  still  numerous  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  deriviug  its  specific 
name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  cooing 
to  a  human  laugh.  It  is  so  abundant  at  Constan- 
tinople, that  it  is  said  the  Turkish  government 
allows  a  certain  percentage  in  the  duty  on  corn 
on  account  of  the  quantity  devoured  by  the  tur- 
tles in  its  transit  in  open  vessels  to  me  grana- 
ries and  mills. — ^In  the  genus  tsna  (Selby)  the 
bill  ismoderate  and  very  slender,  the  wings  long 
with  tbe  &*st  8  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest 
andthetul  of  12  feiUhers,  very  long  and  wedge* 
diaped,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  narrowed. 
The  Oape  turtle  dove  (<E.  Capenm^  Selby) is  10 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than 
one  half,  the  dosed  wings  reaching  to  about  one 
third  the  length  of  the  ;  in  the  male  the  fore- 
head, chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  are  intense 

_  black ;  crown,  sides  of  neck  and  body,  and  lea- 

'  ser  wing  coverts  pale  French  gray ;  middle  of 
abdomen  white;  back  pale  brown;  wings 
deeper  brown,  with  a  few  metallic  purple 
spots;  2  black  bars  on  the  rump;  middle  tul 
Bathers  grayish  brown,  with  terminal  half 
black,  and  the  rest  bluish  gray  with  a  broad 
black  buid  near  the  tip ;  bul  and  feet  yellow. 
It  is  seen  on  trees  borderiiw  the  rivers  of  S. 
Africa,  making  its  nest  in  low  bushes. — ^In 
North  America  is  found  the  Oarolioa  turtle 
dove  (fenaiiwa  CtmUMntiMf  Bonap.),  about 


13|  inches  Icog  and  17iin  alar  extent;  the  bfll 
is  we^  and  black;  the  wings  pointed,  with  the 
2d  quill  the  longest,  and  the  1st  and  8d  nearly 
equal ;  tail  longer  than  the  wings,  much  graa- 
uated  and  weoge-sh^ied,  and  of  14  feathers ; 
though  much  smaller,  it  resembles  the  passeof 
ger  or  wild  pigeon  in  its  lengthened  tdl,  and  was 
formerly  ranked  with  it  in  the  genus  ectopitte* 
(Swuns.).  It  is  bluish  above  mixed  with  light 
brownish  olive,  the  former  purest  on  the  crown, 
wiiws,  and  upper  sur&ce  of  tail ;  the  rest  oi 
head,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  parts  generally 
light  brownish  red,  purplish  on  breast,  becom- 
ing  brownish  yellow  behind ;  patch  of  met^Iio 
purplish  on  the  sides  of  neck;  sides  of  bo^ 
and  under  surface  of  wings  Ught  Uue;  blaw 
spots  on  wings,  and  patch  of  same  below  ears : 
tail  above  with  a  snbterminal  black  bar  and 
light  tip ;  feet  yellow ;  the  female  is  smaller 
and  less  reddish  below.  It  is  found  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  Cuba,  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean ;  it  is  rare  in  the  British  Atlantic  pror- 
inces,  though  o«nmon  on  the  Oolumbia  rivw. 
The  night  is  extremely  rapid  and  long  contin- 
ued, bat  not  at  a  great  height,  and  accompanied 
Dy  a  whistling  noise ;  it  walks  with  ease  and 
grace,  and  runs  swiftly ;  it  seldom  bathes,  but 
drinks  by  swallowing  water  in  long  draughts, 
with  the  bill  deeply  immersed;  it  is  rather 
shy, and  difficult  to  shoot  from  the  rapid  flight; 
200  or  800  constitute  a  large  flock,  which  scat- 
ter orer  so  large  a  space  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
kill  more  than  one  ^  a  shot,  except  in  winter 
when  they  come  near  &rm  houses;  the  flesh  is 
exceltent,  and  great  numbers  are  ^lled  in  the 
southern  states  in  winter.  In  Louisiana  thej 
begin  to  lay  by  the  last  of  March,  but  in  New 
England  not  before  the  middle  of  M^ ;  the  nest 
is  made  in  any  kind  of  tree,  and  is  very  loosely 
constructed ;  it  breeds  in  aviaries,  raising  sev- 
eral broods  in  a  season.  The  eggs  are  2, 1|  by 
(  inch,  equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  pure 
white. — None  of  the  turtle  doves  commit  seri- 
ous depredations  in  the  fields  of  grain,  as  they 
are  rather  gleaners  than  reapers.  The  family 
characters  have  been  ^ven  nnder  Pioeon. 

TUSOALOOSA,  a  W.  oo.  of  Alabama,  inter- 
sected by  the  Black  Warrior  and  Sipsey  rivers; 
area,  1,620  sq.  m. ;  p<m.  in  1860, 28,206,  whom 
10L145  were  slaves.  The  sor&oeia  hilly  and  tike 
soil  highly  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  626,462  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  60,271  of 
oats,  114,085  ofsweet  potatoes,  and  78,661  bales 
of  cotton,  the  largest  growth  of  cotton  in  anj 
county  of  the  Umon.  There  were  6  tanneries, 
2  cotton  factories,  1  paper  mill,  8  newspapers, 
SS  churches,  and  404  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  carbon- 
iferous limestone  are  found. — Tuscaloosa,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  fonnerlv  of  the  state, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  <rf'the  Black  Warrior 
river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  125 
m.  K.  W.  from  Montgomery;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,989.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Ala- 
bama, and  of  the  state  lunatic  asylom.  The 
nniverstty  buildings  are  elegant  and  oosUy.  It 
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oanies  on  &n  aotlre  trade  tn  cotton,  and  has 
iron  and  cotton  mann&ctories. 

TUSOANY  (It.  T<Mca7ia\  a  di™ion  of  cen- 
tral Italy,  formerlj  an  iiidependent  grand 
doohy,  boanded  N.  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E.  by 
Hodena  and  the  Bomagna,  E.,  S.  E.,  and 
8.  by  Urbino,  Pemgia,  &*vieto,  and  Viterbo, 
and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Uediterranean,  sea. 
In  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  it  comprisei  the 
T  proTinoes  of  Arezzo,  Florence,  Grosseto,  Leg- 
horn, Lncca,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  that  of  L^om 
including  the  island  of  Elba;  area,  8,712  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  lj815,248.  The  principal  dties 
and  towns  are  Florence,  the  capital,  Leghorn, 
Lucca,  ^aa,  Sienna,  and  Arezzo.  In  the  S. 
the  coast  is  indented  by  several  bays,  bat  in 
the  N.  it  forms  one  long  continuons  sweep 
witbont  harbors.  The  shore,  thongh  occa- 
sionally bold,  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
swampy.  In  the  interior  the  oonotry  presents 
4  different  re^ons :  the  highlands  of  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  N.  and  K.  E. ;  the  hilly  tract 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sienna;  the  valleys  of  the  principal 
rivers;  and  the  plfdns  whiefa  border  tiie  Ma- 
remme  or  mardies  on  the  west.  The  Apen- 
idnes  have  nona  of  their  principal  heights 
within  the  limits  of  Tuscany,  the  most  ele- 
vated point  being  the  Bosco  Lungo,  on  the 
borders  of  Uodena,  4,200  feet  above  the  sea; 
few  of  the  other  summits  are  more  than  half 
this  height,  and  the  average  elevation  is  esti- 
mated at  1,900  feet.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  N.  E.,  belonging  to  the 
Adriatic,  the  whole  drainage  of  the  snrface  flows 
to  the  Mediterranean  by  numerous  streams,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Amo,  Gecina. 
Orabrone,  Albegna,  Flora,  and  Tiber,  the  last  of 
which,  however,  has  only  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  in  Tuscany. — In  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  country  the  climate  in  winter  is  severe, 
and  snow  often  lies  for  a  month ;  bat  in  tiie 
Talleys  vegetation  is  scarcely  interrupted.  At 
Slorence  the  avenge  tonperature  Is  69",  and 
the  sirocco  is  not  uncommon.  Fevers,  dropsy, 
and  several  other  complaints  are  common  in 
the  marshy  tracts,  particularly  in  the  autumn, 
when  these  districts  are  almost  entirely  desert- 
ed by  the  inhabitants.  The  other  parts  of  the 
country  are.partioularly  healthy,  the  ratio  of 
deaths  in  some  years  not  exceeding  1  In  40  of 
the  population,  and  never  exceeding  1  in  86.— 
Some  of  the  loftier  summits  are  barren,  but  in 
general  all  the  land  which,  from  its  elevation 
or  the  unevenness  of  its  surface,  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated, is  covered  with  forests  and  natural 
pastores.  About  i  of  the  area  is  clothed  with 
rorests  and  plantations  of  chestnuts,  and  about 
the  same  extent  with  pastures ;  while  |  is  plant- 
ed with  vine«  and  olives,  and  the  remainder  is 
arable  land.  Agriculture  is  more  advanced 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy  except  Lom- 
bardy,  but  is  still  in  a  backward  state.  The 
principal  crops  rused  are  rice,  barley,  pye, 
pulse,  maize,  and  wheat,  a  peculiar  species  of 
the  ust  being  cnUtvated  solely  for  its  straw; 


but  the  quantity  of  gr^  produced  Is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  and  in  many  places  where  the  hills 
are  naturally  steep  artificial  terraces  have  been 
made  on  which  it  thrives  well.  The  olive  is 
extendvely  cultivated,  but  the  quali^  of  the 
oil  producM  is  not  vetj  good.  V  ariosa  kinds 
bf  mdt  are  abundant;  uie  mulberry  tbrirei, 
and  the  annual  prodnoe  of  dlk  la  estimated  at 
260,000  lbs.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  are 
fed  on  the  highlands  in  summer  and  in  the 
marshes  during  the  aotomn  and  winter;  and  a 
oonridenible  quantity  of  cheeee  is  m«de  from 
the  ndlk  of  ewes  and  goats.  The  asses  of  Tus- 
oany  are  very  large ;  and  a  great  number  of 

Sigs  are  fed  upon  acorns  in  the  woods  of  the 
[aremme.  liie  manufactures  consist  of  wool- 
len and  silk  goods,  hemp  and  linen  cloth,  paper, 
glass,  leather,  wax,  hardware,  china  and  earth- 
enware, alabaster  ornaments,  coral,  which  is 
gathered  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  and  worked 
at  L^hom,  and  straw  plait,  of  which  however 
the  quantity  made  has  greatly  declined.  Acon> 
riderable  trade  is  carried  on,  the  ohtof  ezporti^ 
in  addition  to  several  of  the  artictea  just  om- 
merated,  being  oil,  timber,  oharcoal,  raw  and 
spun  ailk,  potash,  hides,  dieese,  borax,  tartar, 
gall  nuts,  and  taUow. — The  inhabltanta  are  gen- 
erally honest,  sober,  and  industrious.  The  So- 
man GathoUe  is  the  established  reli^ou,  and  tiie 
total  number  of  the  clergy  is  about  16,000,  but 
an  denominations  en|oy  equal  political  ri^t& 
In  the  laive  towns  there  are  about  7,000  Jews. 
The  chunu)  establishment  of  Tuscany  consiste  of 
4  archbishops,  those  of  Florence,  Lucca,  Pisa, 
and  Sienna,  and  about  20  bishops.  There  are 
universities  at  I^sa  and  Sienna,  attended  to- 
gether by  about  800  students.  The  people  are 
better  edncated  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy. — ^The  greater  part  of  andentEtru- 
ria  is  induded  in  Ttawany.  (See  Etbobu.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  be- 
came a  provlnoe  the  kinf^on  <tf  the  Goth^ 
next  of  the  Lombards,  and  then  of  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne,  who  governed  it  1^ 
counts.  These  afterward  assumed  the  title  of 
marquis,  and  as  vassals  of  the  empire  continued 
to  rule  till  1160,  when  the  last  of  them  sold  bis 
marquiaate  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  It  sab- 
sequently  became  divided  into  a  number  cf 
small  fieft;  and  the  cities  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Sienna  each  became  the  centre  of  a  cele- 
brated republic.  Florence,  having  conquered 
Pisa,  became  the  predominant  power  of  Tus- 
cany. After  the  nil  of  that  repablio  in  168S 
Obaries  V.  appointed  Aleseandro  de*  Medici,  an 
Illegitimate  son  of  the  dake  of  Urbino,  dolni  of 
Florence.  In  1669  tlie  whole  of  Toscany  be* 
came  united  under  the  Medio!  ftmily,  when 
Oosmo  I.  assumed  the  title  of  grand  dokeu 
This  fiunily  maintained  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant courts  in  Europe,  and  distinguished  tiiem- 
selves  by  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art. 
They  became  extinct  in  1787,  and  according  to 
agreement  b^een  the  great  powen  were  ane- 
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oeeded  hj  Tnmcis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had 
married  Maria  Theresa,  heireas  of  Charlet  VI. 
of  AoBtria;  and  while  he  resided  at  Vienna 
Toscany  was  governed  bj  a  regency.  In  1765 
Francis  (II.  of  Tuscany  and  I.  of  Qermaoy) 
died,  and  was  snoceeded  as  gruid  dnke  of  Tus- 
cany by  his  second  son  Leopold  I.,  under  whom 
the  country  made  ooniiderable  advances.  Leo- 
pold having  succeeded  to  die  Austrian  domin- 
ions (1790),  the  grand  ducal  crown  devolved 
upon  his  second  son  Ferdinand  III.,  who  fol- 
lowed the  enlightened  system  of  bis  father. 
In  tJie  war  of  the  French  revolution  he  re- 
mained neutral,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by 
the  French,  and  in  1799  the  directory  ordered 
the  country  to  be  occupied  by  its  troops.  By 
the  peace  of  Lun6ville  in  1801  Tuscany  with 
Parma  was  called  the  ^*  kingdom  of  Etruria," 
and  ^ven  by  Kapoleon  to  the  prince  of  Par- 
ma as  a  compensation  for  territories  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived;  bnt  in  1807  it  was 
united  to  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
Kapoleon's  sister  Elisa,  the  princess  Bacoiochi, 
was  placed  at  liie  head^  (he  administration 
with  tiie  title  «f  mnd^ncbess.  In  18U  Tus- 
cany was  occupied,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
ni.,  by  the  allied  troops;  and  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Elba  and  some 
ottier  territories  were  annexed  to  it,  and  the 
possession  confirmed  to  Ferdinand  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  duchy  of  Lucca  was  condition- 
ally assigned  to  Maria  Louisa,  ex-queen  of 
Etruria,  and  reverted  to  Tuscany  in  1847. 
Ferdinand's  son  and  successor  Leopold  11.  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Naples  in  March,  1848, 
and  granted  a  otmstitntion  to  the  people,  bnt 
becoming  alarmed  afterward'  fled  to  Sienna 
and  subsequently  to  GaSta.  The  members  of 
the  provisional  government  assembled  at  Flor- 
ence proclaimed  a  republic,  March  18,  and  the 
national  assembly  that  met  on  the  28th  named 
Gnerrazzi  dictator.  The  constitutional  party 
succeeded  in  driving  the  republicans  from  pow- 
er without  bloodshed,  and  invited  Leopold  to 
return  without  calling  In  the  assistance  of  the 
Anstrians.  This  request  he  p|romised  to  com- 
ply with,  but  an  Austrian  division  under  Gien. 
D' Aspre  soon  afterward  arrived,  by  secret  con- 
vention, and  under  their  protection  the  grand 
dnke  returned  to  Florence  In  1860  ana  anp- 
preased  the  conalitntion.  The  people  remained 

Jni^  nntil  April  87,  1859,  when  a  popular 
emonstraMoo,  irunedtately  folIevlDg  the  on^ 
break  of  the  Italian  war  of  that  year,  caused 
the  grand  duke  to  offer  them  a  constitution. 
As  they  placed  no  fiaith  in  his  promisee,  it  was 
VDggeated  that  he  should  abdicate  in  favor  of 
his  son.  This  he  refbsed  to  do,  and  on  the 
same  day  left  Florence  for  Bologna.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  immediately  formed, 
which  conferred  the  dictatorship  on  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  appointed  a  conunissioner  to 
govern  the  country  during  the  war  with  Aus- 
tria. A  national  assembly  met  Aug.  20, 1869, 
and  voted  to  annex  Tuscany  to  Sardinia.  The 
question  was  afterward  submitted  to  the  peo- 


ple, and  flieir  i^roval  of  the  annexation  waa 
almost  nuanimona. 

TUSOABAWAS,  an  E.  ca  of  Ohio,  intersect- 
ed tlie  Ttasoarowaa  river;  Krea,*630  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  82,468.  The  snriiwe  is  undulat- 
ing and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  860,778  bushels  of  wheat,  402,761 
of  Indian  com,  278,600  of  oata,  604,178  lbs.  of 
butter,  68,096  of  tobacco,  and  176,200  of  wool 
There  were  18  grist  mills,  88  saw  mills,  S  iron 
founderies,  6  woollen  factories,  16  turneries,  87 
churches,  8  newspapers,  and  6,927  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  utnmi- 
nous  coal  abound.  The  Bteubenvllle  and  Indi- 
ana railroad  and  Uie  Ohio  canal  pass  through 
the  county,  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad  terminates  at 
New  Philadelphia,  the  o^taL 

TC80ABOBAS,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Ibidians,  who  at  the  settlement  of  North  Oaro- 
lina  oceofded  a  tract  of  land  along  the  banka 
of  the  Nense  and  Tar  rivers,  and  the  country 
ai^acent.  They  lived  for  a  long  time  on  peace- 
ful terms  with  the  settlers,  and  in  1706  had  IS 
towns  on  the  upper  waters  of  those  rivers,  and 
could  bring  into  the  field  1,200  warriors.  Be- 
coming Jealoua  at  length  of  the  enoroaohmenta 
of  the  whites,  they  formed  a  league  with  the 
Pamlico  Indians,  and  in  1711  attacked  the  set- 
tlers on  the  Roanoke;  112  of  the  whites  were 
butchered  in  the  first  attack,  and  a  war  of  at- 
tack and  reprisal  was  carried  on  between  tiie 
aetttera  and  the  Indians  for  more  than  18 
montlis.  In  March,  1718,  the  settlers  pursued 
tiiem  to  their  fort  on  tiie  Keuse  in  the  lunita 
of  the  present  Greene  co.,  end  after  a  severe 
battle  carried  the  Ibrt,  taking  800  captives, 
while  about  800  were  lulled.  This  severe  de- 
feat, and  the  subsequent  zealous  pursuit  of 
those  who  had  escaped,  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
Tuflcaroras ;  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peaoe 
with  the  governor,  and  a  tract  of  land  on  Uie 
Roanoke  in  the  present  county  of  Bertie  waa 
granted  them  for  a  settlement.  The  hostility 
of  the  settlers,  however,  made  their  reradenoe 
uncomfortable,  and  not  long  after  they  joined 
their  kinsmen  the  Iroquois  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oneida  lake.  They  were  formally  received 
into  the  Indian  confederacy  about  1722.  For 
a  long  time  they  remained  qnlet,  or  <nily  dded 
in  the  enterprisea  of  the  other  tribes  withonfc 
being  ^ledatly  identified ;  but  ki  tibe  revolu- 
tionary war  a  part  of  them,  under  the  Inflnenee 
of  Sir  John  Johnson,  became  allies  of  the  BriU 
ish  government,  while  another  portion  took 
■ides  with  the  colonists.  In  the  ontrages  and 
massacres  of  that  period  in  the  region  watered 
by  the  Mohawk  and  its  trilmtaries,  they  bore 
their  ftill  part.  In  1779  those  who  were  the 
allies  of  the  English  removed  to  Niagara  co,  to 
obt^n  means  of  living,  and  were  granted  a 
small  tract  of  land  there  by  the  other  tribes. 
About  1604  they  disposed  of  their  lands  in 
North  Carolina  and  purchased  a  tract  from  the 
Holland  land  company.  These  lands  are  Mill 
bold  by  thenif  and  the  remnant,  about  60  fun- 
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iBes,  fllll  remain  there,  and  have  adopted  the 
habits  of  civilization  and  become  inanatriotu 
and  iotellvent  agriculturists. 

TUSGOIA,  an  E.  co.  of  the  S.  peainnila  of 
Michigan,  bounded  N.  W.  hj  Saginaw  bay  and 
intersected  by  the  Oaaa  river;  area  about  700 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  4,886.  The  Barf  ace  is 
level,  the  soO  prodnctivot  and  timber  ia  abun- 
dant.  Oapital,  Yassar. 

TU80DLUM.  SeeFBAMJXTi. 

TUSSEB,  Thohas,  an  En^ish  poet,  bom  at 
Bivenhall,  near  Witiiam,  Ewez,  about  1616, 
died  in  London  about  1680.  He  became  a 
dhcoiBter  in  tlw  cdlegiate  chapel  of  Walling 
Ibrd  castle,  and  subsequently  was  employed  in 
various  other  choirs,  and  finally  served  as  a  re* 
tainer  in  the  family  of  William  Lord  Paget. 
Afterward  he  became  a  farmer  at  Katwade, 
now  Oatdwade,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  wrote  his 
work  on  hnsbandir  entitled  "A  Eundreth 
Good  Pointee  of  Hnsbandrie"  (1657).  This 
was  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  language,  and 
in  1678  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  as  "  line 
Hnndreth  Pointa  of  Good  Busbandry  vnited  to 
as  many  of  Good  Huswiferie"  (reprinted  by  Dr. 
Havor  in  1812).  FoUersays  Tusser  was  sno- 
eesdvely  a  musician,  schoolmaster,  serving-man. 
bnabuidnian,  grader,  poet,  more  akilAil  in  all 
flian  thriving  in  any  vocation.  He  traded  at 
large  in  oxen,  sheep,  dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds, 
to  no  profit.  Whether  he  bought  or  add  he 
lost;  and,  when  a  re&ter,  impoverished  himself 
and  never  enriched  his  landlord." 

TUTENAG.   See  Niotbl,  vol.  xii.  p.  849. 

TUTHILL,  Louisa  Cakolink  (Hcgqins),  an 
American  anthoress,  bom  in  New  Haven, 
Oonn.,  near  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
She  was  married  in  1617  to  Mr.  Comelins  Tut- 
hill,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  who  died  in  1826. 
After  his  death  she  became  a  contributor  to 
several  magazine  and  in  1827  published 
"James  Somers  the  Pilgrim^s  Son,^'  and  in 
18S9  Mary's  Visit  to  B."  In  1889  she  first 
appeared  under  her  own  name  aa  the  editor 
ot  a  vdume  of  seleetions  entitled  ^*  The  Toung 
Ladies'  Reader,"  which  was  soon  fUlowed  by 
a  coUeotion  of  tales  and  essays  under  the  titw 
of  "The  Toung  Ladies^  Home."  She  afterward 
wrote  three  series  oi  tales,  which  have  had  a 
very  large  circulation,  and  in  1846  published  a 
novel  entitled  "  My  Wife in  1848,  "  The  His- 
tory of  Architecture and  in  1649  "  The  Nur- 
sery Book."  She  now  (Hay,  1868)  residea  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

TUTUILA.  See  Navxoatobs'  Islands. 

TVER,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  N.  w.  and  N.  by  Novgorod,  E.  by 
Jaro^v  and  Vladimir,  S.  by  Moscow  and 
&nolend[,  and  W.  by  Pskov;  area,  86,081 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 1,491.487.  The  sarfaoe, 
thouf^  not  mountainous,  is  considerably  ele- 
vated in  the  6.,  and  slopes  toward  the  N.,  where 
It  terminates  in  an  extensive  pldn.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Volga,  which  bectnnes  navigable  in 
this  government,  the  DOna,  Tvertza,  Sestra, 


Bbosha,  and  Mol(^  Ilia  Volga  ia  conoeetad 
with  the  Neva  by  canal.  There  are  several 
lakes,  the  most  extensive  of  which  covers 
76  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
the  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  large  portion  of  the  surfiioe  is  covered  with 
forests,  consisting  principally  of  birch,  beecii, 
and  pine.  The  railway  connecting  Moscow 
with  St  Petersburg  passes  through  ttie  prov- 
ince, and,  together  with  its  water  eonunanica- 
tion  with  the  Baltic,  Kack,  and  Oaspian  seas, 
rives  it  an  important  transit  trade.  There  an 
few  manufiaotares.— TvsB,  tiie  capital,  is  nln- 
ated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tvertxa  and 
Tmaka  with  the  Volga,  96  m.  N.  W.  from  Mos- 
cow ;  pop.  about  24,000.   It  is  divided  into  4 

Cby  the  rivers,  has  wide,  regular  streets,  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  numerous  chorcMS 
ornamented  with  spires  and  gilded  dMnee,  sn 
imperial  and  an  episcopal  palace,  8  monasteriei^ 
and  several  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  rivers  are  crossed  by  8  bridges  of  boate^ 
and  their  banks  are  lined  with  quays  which  are 
favorite  promenades.  Linen,  canvas,  hardware, 
leather,  and  candles  are  manu&ctured ;  and  an 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  grun,  hem& 
fish,  and  iron.  Tver  waa  destroyM  by  fire  m 
1768,  and  rebnilt  by  Oatharine  It 

TWEED  (anc  Tueia),  a  river  of  Scotland 
and  England,  which  rises  at  Tweedshawa,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  Peeblesshire,  1,600  t»et 
above  sea  level,  among  the  Lowtber  hilfa^ 
whence  it  rans  about  20  m.  N.  E.,  and  then 
turning  E.  passes  the  town  of  Peebles,  crosses 
the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Roxbargh,  sepa- 
rates Berwick^ire  from  the  English  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  for  the  last  4^  m.  of  its 
course  lies  wholly  within  English  territMT. 
It  enters  the  North  sea  at  the  town  of  .Berwick. 
Its  length  is  96  m.,  and  it  drains  an  area  <rf 
1,670  m.,  being  more  than  any  other  Soottidi 
river  except  the  Tay.  Ita  pnndpal  affluents 
from  the  N.  are  the  Binar,  Gala,  Leader,  and 
■  Adder,  and  from  the  B.  the  Yarrow,  Etbkk, 
Teviot,  and  TilL  It  is  navigaUe  oidy  a  few 
miles  from  its  mouth,  hut  is  remarkable  fer  its 
salmon  fisheries  and  its  picturesque  soenerr. 
TWEEDDALE.  See  Pebbusshikb. 
TWE8TEN,  Auocsr  Dbtlbv  CnBisTiAir,  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  GlQck- 
stadt,  Holstem,  April  11,  1789.  Having  stud- 
ied tiieol<^  and  philosophy  at  the  univerrity 
of  Kiel,  be  was  appointed  in  1818  professor  at 
one  of  the  gymni^  of  Berlin,  where  his  theo- 
logical views  were  chiefly  shaped  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Sohleiermacher.  He  l>ecame  in  1614  ex- 
traordinary, and  in  1619  ordinary  professor  of 
theology  at  the  nniveruty  of  Kid,  and  soon  <^ 
tinned,  next  to  Glaus  Harms,  the  neatest  influ- 
ence in  the  Lutiieran  church  of  &)latdn.  hk 
1686  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  nniverflity  of  Ber^ 
lin,  as  successor  of  Schleiermacher,  and  in  1861 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  crMted 
Oberlkrehenrttth  (snpreme  ecdesiasticM  oonndl) 
of  the  TTnited  Evangelical  ohnreh  of  Kna^ 
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Tweeten  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ohlef  rep* 
leeeatatires  of  those  who  think  that  they  can 
reooncUe,  in  the  main,  the  peculiar  views  of 
Schleiermacher  with  Uie  old  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  charoh.  His  principal  work  is  a 
Tolume  of  lectnres  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  ( VorlmiTigen  uber  die  Dogmatik 
eUr  mangelUcR-lutheruchm  Kirehe,  2  vols.* 
Hambarg,  18a0-*87) ;  and  beside  several  other 
theidt^cal  and  pbUosophical  works,  be  baa 
published  a  handbook  of  logic  (Kiel,  1834). 

TWIOKENHAK,  a  village  imd  parish  of 
Kiddlesex,  England^  on  l^e  Thames,  opposite 
Biohmond,  with  which  it  is  oonneoted  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  Hi  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Lon- 
don ;  pop.  in  1861,  6,264.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Pope.  The  poet's  villa  has 
been  destroyed,  but  the  grotto  which  he  con- 
Btraoted  and  the  monument  erected  by  him  to 
his  mother  are  still  standing;  and  his  own 
monument  is  in  the  parish  church,  where  he 
was  buried,  Walpole's  seat,  called  Strawberry 
Hill,  is  about  1  m.  distant.  At  Twickenham 
is  also  Orleans  house,  occupied  by  Lonia  Phi- 
lippe while  a  refugee  in  En^and  befisre  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne. 

TWIGGflL  a  central  co.  of  Georgia,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Oemulgee  river ;  area,  400  aq.  m. ; 

Sop.  m  1860, 8,890,  of  whom  6,818  were  dsvea. 
he  Borfiace  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  produotiona  m  1860  were  879,687 
bnahels  of  Indian  com,  76,823  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  0,689  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
19  churches,  and  910  pupils  attending  pnblio 
schools.  The  Georgia  central  railroad  crosses 
the  N.  border.   Capital,  Marion. 

TWIGGS,  Datid  Emanuel,  an  American 
general,  bom  in  Georgia  in  1790.  He  entered 
the  United  States  army  in  1819  «s  captain  of 
the  8th  infantry,  and  after  the  peace  of  1815 
was  retfUned  in  the  service  as  captain  in  the 
7th  infantry,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  nugor. 
In  1836  he  was  appointed  m^or  and  in  1831 
lieutenant-colonel  m  the  1st  infantry,  and  in 
1686  colonel  of  the  2d  dragoons.  He  was  at-. 
tadied  to  the  invading  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  in 
the  sprii^  of  1846,  and  for  bis  services  at  the 
battlee  m  Paio  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Pahna, 
where  ha  commanded  the  right  wing,  was  in 
Jnne  of  the  same  year  commissioned  a  briga- 
dier-general. He  subsequently  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  major-generu  and  a  sword  from 
congress  "  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in 
storming  Monterey."  He  commanded  a  divi- 
sion under  Gen.  Qpott  in  the  campaign  of  1847, 
and  in  1848  was  military  governor  of  Vera 
Oruz.  JlU  Feb.  1861,  being  in  oommaod  of  the 
military  dq[>artm«it  of  Texas,  he  surrendered 
bis  troops  and  monitiona  of  war  to  the  autbori- 
tiesof  the  state,  which  had  recoitly  adopted  an 
or^nanee  of  secession;  and  upon  his  arrival 
•oon  after  in  XTew  Orleans,  he  was  received  by 
the  inhabitants  with  an  enthasiasUo  ovation. 
On  liUrch  1  he  was  expelled  from  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  soon  after  received  an  important 
OMnmand  in  that  (rf  the  **eoitfederate  stotesi" 


which  however  he  resigned  toward  the  close 
of  the  year. — Levi,  an  Ajoierican  soldier,  broth- 
er  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Richmond  City, 
Gft.,  in  1798,  killed  at  Chapultepeo,  Mexico, 
Sept.  18, 1647.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  service  in 
1818  09  2d  lieutenant  in  the  marine,  corps,  and 
was  the  senior  officer  of  marines  on  the  frigate 
President  during  her  last  cruise  under  De- 
catur. After  being  variously  employed  on  sea 
and  land,  he  volunteered  for  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition under  Gen.  Scott,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded  while  heading  one  of  the  storming 
parties  iv  the  assault  npon  Ohapultepec. 

'  TWILIGHT,  the  faint  light  which  appears  in 
the  sky  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  again  for 
some  time  after  sunset,  the  amonnt  and  4nra- 
tion  of  the  light  varying  mat^ally  in  different 
latitudes  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  light  is  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays,  when  below  the  horizon,  from  the 
vapors  and  minute  solid  particles  floating  in  it, 
and  perhaps  from  the  material  atoms  of  the  air 
itsel£  It  is  to  this  property  of  reflection  pos* 
sessed  by  the  atmosphere  that  its  illumination 
is  dne  beyond  the  direct  reach  of  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sun,  as  under  the  shadow  of 
olonds  and  behind  opaque  Directs  npon  the 
surface,  where,  unless  the  light  were  directed 
upon  some  prindple  <^  gener^  ^fltwon,  intense 
darkness  woald  prevail*  So  also  a  sudden  illu- 
minati<m  would  attend  the  riiring  of  the  sun  and 
instantaneous  darkness  accompany  his  setting. 
As  the  son  sets  to  any  point  upon  the  sarfaoe 
of  the  earth,  theatmosphere  above  this  point  all 
aronnd  the  horizon  is  illuminated  by  direct  raye^ 
and  the  reflection  from  so  broad  an  illumin^ea 
surface  brings  down  to  the  earth  a  large  amount 
of  light;  but  as  the  dark  shadow  of  the  earth, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  sinking  of  the 
sun,  rises  higher  and  higher  into  the  atmos- 
phere  at  this  locality,  the  reflected  light  stead- 
ily diminishes  and  finally  disappears  when  no 
direct  rays  from  the  sun  reach  the  higher  re- 

Elwis  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  horizontal 
ne  extoided  towara  the  sunset.  By  observing 
the  time  after  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  Uie  dis- 
appearance of  the  reflected  rays,  data  are  af- 
forded upon  which  an  approximate  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  it  is  on  this  method  chiefly  that  this  calcula- 
tion is  ttased.  On  the  eqoator,  when  the  son  is 
in  the  equinoctial,  and  apparently  descending 
vertically,  and  occupying  as  much  time  below  as 
above  the  horizon,  the  duration  of  the  twilight 
is  an  hour  and  12  minutes,  or  ^  of  the  seml-cir- 
onmference,  equal  to  16^;  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  such  must  be  its  depression  below 
the  horizon  at  any  plaoe  before  the  twilight  can 
end;  and  it  is  reckoned  fhmi  this  that  the  hei^ 
(rf  the  atmosphere  is  a  Uttle  over  63  m.  Butuils 
oannot  be  otherwise  than  amde  approximation, 
the  caleolation  procee^ng  on  tiie  suppo»tion  of 
there  being  but  one  du*ect  reflection,  whereas 
the  rays  may  be  reflected  agtun  and  again ;  and 
no  account  being  made  of  the  refraction  the 
rays  must  expemnce  in  their  direct  passage 
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throagh  the  dense  itratnm  of  air  near  the 
nirfaca,  and  entering  it  again  when  turned 
back  from  the  upper  strata.  By  a  different 
calonlation,  foanded  on  obserrationa  of  the 
progreBS  of  the  edge  of  the  dark  shadow 
(known  till  It  reaches  the  zenith  aa  the  anti- 
orepuscnlar,  and  afterward  as  the  orepnscnlar 
onrve),  made  in  the  pure  and  transparent  tar  at 
the  summit  of  high  monntains,  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  has  been  found  hj  French  as- 
tronomers (wboee  observations  are  recorded  in 
the  Annvain  mftiorobtgiqve  d$  France^  1850) 
to  be  71.46  m.  This  enrve  they  foond  set  when 
the  mn  was  17*  below  the  horizon.  The  TSr 
viable  length  of  twilight  at  the  sune  place 
in  different  seasons  results  from  the  varying 
declination  <rf  Uie  ann  and  the  oonsequent  dii- 
ffevence  of  time  required  to  sink  l?"*  or  18°  be- 
low tiie  horizon,  as  his  course  is  vertical  or 
more  or  less  approaching  it  Near  the  poles, 
where  the  sun  attains  at  noon  no  great  height 
above  the  horizon,  it  also  keeps  near  it  after 
disappearing  each  night;  and  if  its  depression 
does  not  exceed  18**,  the  twilight  is  continuoiu 
into  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  This  is  the 
case  in  some  portion  of  tlie  summer  in  all  places 
for  which  the  least  polar  distanoe  of  the  sun  ia 
oidj  18°  greater  than  the  latitude ;  and  as  this 
diatonoe  diminiahea  and  the  sun  is  leas  and  less 
dqiresaed  below  the  boriron,  the  twilight  in- 
oreasea  in  brillianoj,  and  is  finally  lost  during 
the  period  that  t^e  circuit  of  the  sun  ia  above 
the  horizon. — A  beantifol  feature  attending  the 
twilight  is  the  rich  coloring  of  the  cloods  upon 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn  strike,  and 
A*om  which  they  are  reflected  in  gorgeous 
tinta,  which  slowly  change  their  hnes  as  the 
angle  of  reflection  varies.  This  phenomenon 
is  seen  in  greatest  perfection  in  mountainous 
redone  and  over  wide  districts,  where  the  air 
remains  in  a  uniform  condition  unaffected  by 
local  causes.  The  presence  of  much  moisture 
is  also  fiavoraUe  for  the  dteplayof  the  finest 
eolors.  TliUB  at  sea,  especially  in  the  warm 
atmosphere  oi  tiie  Golf  stream,  these  exhibi- 
tlws  are  of  the  finest  character,  as  ako  over 
tiie  wafiere  of  inland  seas.  Even  when  no 
clouds  are  fbrmed,  brilliantly  colored  bands  are 
produced  alongtbe  horizon,  which  change  in  a 
aoraewhat  regular  order  with  the  continued  ris- 
ing or  declining  of  the  sun.  These  tints  are  dne 
to  the  different  powers  of  penetration  ponessed 
by  the  different  rays  of  which  white  light  ia 
composed.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  solar 
rays  are  decomposed  and  present  different 
colors  in  passing  through  a  piece  of  glass  cov- 
ered with  smoke  in  layers  of  different  thick- 
ness, these  rays  are  also  decomposed  in  pene- 
trating the  dense  and  hnmid  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  slight  obstrnctlon  of  thia 
character  eztingnishes  the  blue  rays,  and  causes 
thoce  which  pasa  through  to  appear  of  a  yel- 
lowish red ;  next  to  this  the  yellow  is  arrested, 
and  the  light  is  orange ;  till  with  farther  oh- 
•tmotion  the  yellow  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
red  rays  alone  reach  the  sorface. 


TWITE.  BeelAnm. 

TYBEE,  an  island  and  soond  at  the  month 
ot  the  Savannah  river,  Georgia.  The  sound  ia 
more  properly  a  hay  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  ex- 
tends rirom  Tybee  idand  on  t^e  S.  to  Hilton 
Head  island  on  the  K.,  and  commanicat«e  with 
Warsaw  sound  at  the  B.  «id  of  the  former  isl- 
and by  means  of  Lazaretto  creek,  navigai^e  Ivr 
llght-draught  vessels,  and  with  Vori  Royml  en- 
trance on  the  N.  by  means  of  Cooper  river. 
Wall's  cut,  and  other  navigable  channels.  The 
idand  ia  about  6  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  la. 
the  civil  war  of  18ei-'9  It  waa  oooopied  by  the 
IT.  S.  forces,  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen. 
German,  Nov.28, 1861,  and  battttieawere  mtn 
seqnently  erected  on  it  and  the  adjacent  islands 
for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pnlaidci  at  the  mouth, 
of  the  Savannah  river,  conunanded  by  CM. 
Olmstead  of  the  confederate  army.  The  bom- 
bardment began  on  the  morning  of  April  10^ 
1868,  fWm  11  batteries  between  1,SOO  and  8,000 
yards  from  t^e  fort,  monnting  20  gens  and  16 
mortars ;  and  the  fort  cipitiQ^ed  S  o'clodc 
the  next  afternoon. 

TYOHE.  See  Fobtdwa. 

TYOHO  BRAHE.  See  Bbahb. 

TYOHSEN,  Ours  Gbbhard,  a  Geman 
<Hrientalist,  bom  in  Tondem,  Schleawig,  Deo. 
14, 1784,  died  in  Rostock,  Dec.  80,1816.  After 
completing  his  studlea  at  GOttfngen  in  17B0,  he 
was  sent  on  a  mifeion  through  Qeimanj  and 
Denmark  by  Callenberg  for  the  conversioB  cl 
Jews,  but  met  with  no  sncceaa.  Lil760he  be- 
came professor  of  oriental  literatnre  at  BCttzov, 
and  when  the  university  waa  removed  to  Bos- 
tock  in  1789  was  appointed  chief  librarian  and 
keeper  of  the  museum.  His  most  importai^ 
work  is  a  Journal  called  Bnt€me'$cke  NebmatW' 
<2tfn("  Leisure  Honrs  at  BQtzow,"  6  vola.,  1766- 
^0).  He  wrote  dissertations  <m  the  Arabic  and 
Phoenician  languages,  and  made  many  inveetiga- 
tlons  in  the  history  of  Ohristian  sects  in  Asia. 

TYLEB.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Vir^fmia,  boi> 
deriw  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  intersected  h7 
Middle  Island  creek ;  area,  890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m 
1860,  6,517,  of  whom  18  were  slaves.  The 
produetioDs  In  1850  were  180,014  bneheb  vt 
Indian  com,  16,100  ot  wheat,  S7,644  of  otfs, 
and  1,787  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  grist 
mills,  9  saw  mills,  S  tanneriea,  7  churches,  and 
140  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Irm 
ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  excellent  building 
stone  and  limestone  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. Oapital,  Hiddlehourae.  if.  An  £.  ca 
of  Texas,  bounded  N.  and  by  the  Nediea 
rirer;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  4,686, 
of  whom  1,148  were  fdavee.  The  surface  ia 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  86,099  bushels  of  Indian  e<»ii,  18,880 
of  sweet  potatoes,  88  hogsheada  ot  sugar,  and 
184  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  WoodvillcL 

TYLER,  Beitnbt,  D.D.,  an  Ameriosn  clergy- 
man, born  in  Hiddlebury,  Conn,,  July  10, 1788, 
died  in  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  May  14, 1868. 
He  waa  the  son  of  a  former,  and  waa  put  to  learn 
a  tnde,  bat  entered  Yale  c<dlege,  wiiere  he  was 
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Sddaated  in  1804,  and  ordained  u  pastor  of  the 
>DgregatioDal  ohnrch  in  Sonth  Britain,  Oonn., 
in  1808,  where  he  remaned  14  years.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  president  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, and  while  in  this  office  raised  a  fand  of 
$10,000  to  aid  indigent  stndents  preparing  for 
the  ministrT'.  In  1828  he  resigned  his  presi- 
dencj  and  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Con^^ga- 
ttooal  ohnrch  in  Portland,  Me.  During  the 
controversy  on  the  "  new  divinity"  awiiened 
by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  (see  Tatlob, 
NATHAinBL  Wiluak),  ho  woB  rooopiised  as 
the  principal  opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views. 
His  position  was  essentially  that  of  the  great 
divines  of  New  England,  Edwards,  Bellamy, 
Smalley,  and  Dwight,  on  the  sabjeot  o£  Ood's 
sovereignty,  decrees,  regeneratioD,  man's  nat- 
ural ability  and  moral  inability  to  obey  God's 
commands,  the  natnre  of  sin  and  holiness,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement  One 
result  of  this  controversy  was  the  formation  of 
a  pastoral  nnion  in  Sept.  18S8,  by  the  Con- 
nectiont  clergymen  who  held  to  Dr.  Tyler's 
opinions,  and  the  resolution  to  fonnd  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  Meudent,  and  held  that 
position  till  his  death.  His  prindpal  works  are: 
"History  of  the  New  Haven  Theol<wy,  in  Let- 
ters to  a  Olenrman'^OSST);  "A  Review  of 
Day  OB  the  TTiU*'  (1837) ;  "Memoir  of  Rev. 
Asahel  Nettleton,  D.D."  (Hartford,  1844); 
"Nettleton's  Remains"  (1846);  '*A  Treatise OD 
the  Sufferings  of  Christ"  (New  York,  1846); 
"  A  Treatise  on  New  England  Revivals"  (1846) ; 
and  two  series  of  *'  Letters  to  Dr.  Horace  Bnsn- 
nell  on  Christian  Nnrtnre"  (1847-8).  He  also 
published  many  sermons  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets. His  memoir,  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Naham  Qale,  D.D.,  and  a  volume  of  leotores 
have  been  printed  since  his  death. 

TYLER,  John-,  10th  president  of  the  United 
States,  bom  in  Charles  City  oo.,  Ya.,  March 
29,  1790,  died  in  Richmond,  Jan.  17,  1862. 
His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  a 
^ingnished  patriot  in  the  revolntioit,  and  was 
afterward  sncoeasively  q>eaker  of  the  Virginia 
hoQse  of  delegates,  governor  of  the  sti^  and 
Jadge  of  the  federal  oonrt  of  admiralty,  an  of- 
floe  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Madison  shortly  before  his  death  in  Feb.  1818. 
John  was  his  second  son,  and  in  his  13th  year 
entered  Wiiliam  and  Mair  collie.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  was  graduated,  and  on  that  oooa- 
sion  pronounced  an  address  on  "  Female  Edn- 
oatioa,"  which  the  college  fiwinlty  declared  to 
be  the  best  oommencement  oration  that  had 
ever  been  delivered  before  them.  After  quit- 
ting college  he  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of 
Id  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  almost  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  large  practice.  Two 
Tears  later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature  flrom  Oharles  C^ty  oo.  by  a  nearly 
ananimons  vote.  He  took  his  seat  in  Deo. 
1811,  and  during  the  ensaing  war  with  Great 
Britain  steadily  advocated  ue  policy  of  Jc^- 
fenout  UadisoD,  and  the  oHhet  leaders  of  the 


deinoer&tie  party.  He  was  elected  for  6  sno- 
cessive  years,  on  one  occasion  receiving  all  the 
votes  polled  except  6.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
to  congress  to  flit  a  vacancy,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  and  again  in  1810  he  was  reflected  by 
increased  minorities.  While  in  congress  he 
voted  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  resolutions  of  cen- 
sure on  Gen.  Jackson's  oondoot  during  the 
Seminole  war;  and  on  the  question  of  internal 
improvements  by  the  general  government,  he 
voted  agunst  all  propositions  which  counte- 
nanced the  doctrine  o(  power  in  the  govem- 
ment  to  make  such  improvements.  He  was  one 
of  ^e  oomnUttee  appointed  to  loveetigate  ihe 
concerns  of  the  United  States  bank  chartered 
in  1816,  and  supported  a  resolution  iuimicat  to 
the  bank,  and  m  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
took  the  ground  tliat  the  creation  of  such  an 
institntion  was  unconstitutional.  In  &ot, 
thronghout  bis  congressional  career  he  main- 
tained at  all  points  the  state  rights  or  strict 
oonstmcticm  dootrines  of  the  democratic  party 
of  Vii^ia.  In  1819  he  opposed  in  the  do* 
bates  on  the  tariff  the  protective  pdioy,  and 
on  the  Missouri  qnesdon  opposed  all  rMtrio- 
tions  on  slavery.  HI  health  compelled  him 
soon  after  to  resign  his  seat  in  oongress  heton 
the  expiration  of  his  t«rm,  and  retiring  to 
Oharies  C^yoo.  he  resamedtiie  praotioe  of  his 
ynfymon.  la  1838  and  the  two  Ibnowing 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  tho  house 
of  delegates,  in  whidi  he  exerted  much  in- 
fluence In  behalf  of  a  compreh«iuve  Systran  ct 
internal  improvements  by  the  state.  In  Deo. 
1825,  he  was  chosen  governor  by  the  legisla^ 
tare  by  a  large  majority  over  Mr.  Floyd,  and 
at  the  next  session  was  reSleoted  by  a  nuani- 
mous  vote.  He  did  not  however  long  remain 
in  this  office,  fbr  on  the  approach  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  John  Randolph  as  U.  S.  sen- 
ator in  March,  1827,  a  portion  oi  the  democrat- 
ic members  of  the  legislature,  disgusted  with 
the  personal  vagaries  of  that  erratic  stateaman, 
ooaleeoed  with  the  whigs  to  elect  Governor 
T^ler,  thon^  the  politioal  soitiments  d  the 
latter  were  identieal  wiQi  those  of  Mr.  Baa- 
dolpb,  and  he  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  by 
a  mqjority  of  S.  In  the  preudential  election 
of  1824  Mr.  Tyler  had  supported  for  the  presi- 
dency William  H.  Crawford  of  Geoi^a,  who 
received  the  electoral  vote  of  Vireinia.  The 
house  of  representatives  having  deoided  the 
election  in  favor  of  John  Quinoy  Adams,  the 
Crawford  party  of  Virginia  generally  were 
satisfied  with  that  result,  and  Mr.  Tyler  wrote 
a  letter  to  Henry  Clay  approving  of  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  Gen.  Jackson. 
Soon  afterward,  in  a  public  qwech  at  Rich- 
mond, commentiDg  on  the  first  message  of 
Preddent  Adanu,  he  said  that  it  had  wiuiered 
an  his  hopes.  "I  saw  in  it  an  almost  total di^ 
regard  of  the  federative  prinoiple— a  more  lat- 
itndinons  oonstmotion  of^  the  oonstitntion  than 
has  ever  befbre  been  innsted  on ;  lying  not  so 
mnoh  in  the  partionlar  measorea  recommended 
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— vhicli,  tboagh  bad  enoagb,  had  some  exoue 
in  precedent — as  in  the  broad  and  general  prin- 
ciples there  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  govem- 
mental  duty.  From  the  moment  of  seeing  that 
message  all  who  hare  known  anj  thing  of  me 
have  known  that  I  stood  distinctly  oppoeed  to 
this  administration ;  not  from  a  factious  spirit, 
not  with  a  view  to  elevate  a  favorite,  or  to  ad- 
vance myself^  bnt  on  the  great  principlea  which 
have  regulated  my  past  life."  In  the  aenato 
ICr.  Tyler  aided  with  the  oppontion  to  Hr. 
Adams,  consisting  of  the  combined  foUoweri 
of  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Oalhoun.  He  voted 
agsioBt  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  and  against  all 

{trojects  of  internal  improvement,  making  a 
ong  speech  against  the  Maysville  road  bill,  and 
highly  approving  President  Jackson's  veto  of 
that  act.  Daring  the  debate  on  Mr,  Clay's 
tariff  resolutions  in  1831-2,  he  made  a  speech 
which  continued  during  three  days,  in  which 
he  opposed  a  tariff  for  direct  protection,  bat 
advocated  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection  to  home  industry.  At  the  same 
Bession  he  opposed  the  bill  to  continue  the 
bank  of  the  United  State*.  In  1882  he  avowed 
his  sympathy  with  the  nnllifloation  movement 
in  South  Carolina ;  and  when  President  Jafik- 
BOQ  took  decided  ground  agaioet  the  nnUifiem, 
Ur.  Tyler  withdrew  his  support  from,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  made  an  animated  speech 
agunst  the  force  bill,  which  passed  the  senate 
with  no  vote  but  his  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Cal- 
hoon  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  bill  hav- 
ing retired  from  the  chamber.  He  however 
voted  for  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill.  His 
term  in  the  senate  expiring  March  4,  1833,  he 
was  reflected  for  the  succeeding  6  years.  In 
th»  Bession  of  18S8-'4  he  supported  Mr.  Clay's 
resolutions  of  censure  upon  President  Jackson 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debate  on  that  question, 
maintuniog  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
though  in  Usopiidon  nnoonBUtotaonal,  was  yet 
an  institution  established  by  law  and  made  br 
law  the  depository  of  the  pnblio  mone^r,  and 
lhat  therefore  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by 
the  president  was  an  unwarranted  assumption 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  His 
course  at  this  time  on  this  question  was  sos- 
tained  by  instructions  from  the  legislature 
of  Virginia;  but  in  Feb.  1636,  the  legislature 
adopted  resolutions  instmctmg  the  senators 
from  that  state  to  vote  for  expunging  from  the 
journal  of  the  senate  the  resolntions  of  censure 

ED  the  president  Mr.  Tyler,  who  at  the  be- 
ling  of  his  political  career  had  committed 
self  AiUy  in  &vcNr  of  the  right  of  instruc- 
tioo,  could  not  oonsaentlooaly  comply^  with  the 
request  of  tiie  legislature  nor  hold  his  seat  in 
disregard  of  ita  mandate,  and  he  aooordin^y 
resigned  it  and  returned  to  his  home,  which 
about  this  tiuM  he  had  removed  from  Charles 
City  CO.  to  Williamsboi^.  His  course  in  the 
senate  had  giuned  him  a  good  deal  of  populari- 
ty among  tiie  state  ri^ts  democrats  who  had 
amtyed  themselves  in  <^poBtion  to  Jaoksm 


and  Van  Buren,  and  who  were  to  some  extwt 

cooperating  witii  the  whigs;  and  ia  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1836  he  was  in  Maryland  run 
as  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  some 
ticket  with  General  Harrison,  the  whig  candi- 
date for  president ;  while  in  other  states  where 
Judge  White  of  Tennessee  was  the  candidate  for 
preudent,  the  supporters  of  that  gentleman  aieo 
used  Mr.  Tyler's  name  for  the  vioe^reuden^. 
The  result  was  that  he  obtained  the  votes  of 
Maryland,  Georgia,  South  Oarotina,  and  Toi- 
nessee.  In  1838  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislature  by  the  whigs  of  James  City  co, 
and  during  the  subsequent  session  of  that  body 
he  acted  entirely  with  the  whig  party,  under 
which  name  all  branches  of  the  opposition  to 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  had  now  become  mut- 
ed. As  a  whig  also  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Virginia  to  the  whig  oatioiisl 
conTention  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  Dec  4, 
1639,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  president 
and  vice-presidency.  He  exerted  all  his  inflo- 
ence  in  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  and  is  said  to 
have  wept  with  sorrow  when  the  convention 
rejected  that  statesman  and  nominated  Gen. 
mrrisoD  for  preudent.  AsHarriscHD,  howevet^ 
was  fr<Hn  the  North,  It  was  ezpe^ent  to  s^ect 
the  candidate  for  vice-president  from  the  South; 
and  to  conciliate  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  aai 
also  that  portion  of  the  opposition  which  ia 
1836  had  supported  Judge  White,  and  wbo 
were  stJU  powerfiil  in  Tennessee,  Georgii, 
North  Carolma,  Mississippi,  and  other  Bonthen 
states,  the  nomination  to  the  second  office  was 
unanimously  offered  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  accepted. 
During  the  campaign  his  speeches,  letters,  sod 
declarations  of  opinion  were  satisfiiotory  to  the 
whigs ;  and  in  the  political  songs  which  played 
BO  conspicuous  a  part  in  that  memorable  strug- 
gle, his  name,  in  the  popular  refrain  of  *'  Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,  was  as  great  a  favMite 
in  the  mouths  of  the  whin  as  that  of  the  vie- 
tor  of  Tippecanoe  himsell  The  resnlt  <^  the 
election,  which  took  place  in  Nov.  1840,  wh 
the  triumphant  choice  of  the  whig  candidates  by 
284  electoral  votes,  iSi.  Van  Buren,  the  demo- 
cratic candidate,  receiving  only  60  votes,  whic^ 
were  those  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  President  Harrison 
died  April  4, 1641,  just  one  month  after  his  in- 
auguration, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  administration  devolv- 
ed on  the  vice-president.  Mr.  Tyler  was  at 
Williamsburg  when  the  news  of  Geo.  Harri- 
son's death  was  communicated  to  him,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Washington  he  was  waited  on  by 
the  members  <rf  the  cabinet,  whom  he  reqneat- 
ed  to  remain  in  theidaoes  th^  held  under  Prea- 
ident  Harrison.  Inree  days  later  he  pabiidn 
ed  an  inaugural  address,  which  was  well  ro- 
oeived  by  the  puUio,  and  in  ita  indications  of 
political  principle  was  satisbctory  to  the  whigs, 
who  had  naturally  felt  much  anxiety  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  peculiar  policy  of  their 
party  might  be  carried  out  by  a  presidait  ao 
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receotlj  a  convert  fVom  the  most  intense  school 
of  Virginia  democraoT'.  Their  sadsfactioD  was 
btoreased  hj  the  promptness  with  which  the 
new  preddent  b^an  to  remore  from  office  the 
democrats  who  had  been  wnwinted  hr  preriona 
administrations,  and  to  ml  their  piaoea  with 
whigs — a  system  of  change  which  he  porsaed 
with  vigor  and  perseverabce  through  all 
branches  of  the  pnhlio  service.  In  his  message 
to  the  congress  which  convened  in  extra  ses- 
sion, May  81,  1841,  the  president  disonssed  at 
oonsiderable  length  the  qaestion  of  a  national 
bank,  which  was  at  that  period  a  leading  fea- 
tare  of  whig  policy.  He  said:  "In  intimate 
connection  witn  the  (question  of  revenue  is  that 
wtiich  makes  provision  for  a  snitable  fiscal 
uent,  capable  of  adding  increased  facilities  in 
t£e  collection  and  disbarsement  of  Uie  pob- 
1)0  revennes,  rendering  more  secure  tiieir  cos- 
tody,  and  coDsnltiDg  a  tnie  eoonomj  in  the 
great,  multiplied,  and  delloate  operations  of 
uie  treasary  department.  Upon  sach  an  ag«^t 
depends  in  an  eminent  degree  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cnrrency  of  nniform  valne,  which  Is 
of  so  great  importance  to  all  the  essential  in- 
terests of  society,  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be 

manifested  in  its  creation  mach  depends  

I  shall  be  ready  to  ooncnr  with  yon  in  the 
adoption  of  sach  system  as  you  may  propose, 
reserving  to  myself  the  ultimate  power  of  re- 
jecting any  measure  which  may,  la  ray  view 
of  it,  conflict  with  the  constitution,  or  other- 
wise jeopard  the  prosperity  of  the  coontry." 
These  aad  wmilar  expressions  were  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  be  would  sanction 
any  rea&onable  plan  that  congress  mi^t 
adopt  tor  tiie  creation  of  a  national  bank  or 
"fiscal  agent;"  and  he  intimated  to  several 
members  his  deMre  that  congress  should  re- 

aoest  a  plan  fbr  a  bank  from  the  secretary  of 
ie  treasury,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  who  in  hia 
report  accompanying  the  president's  message 
had  spoken  strongly  in  favor  of  sach  an  insti- 
tution. In  compliance  with  this  wish  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  into  both  bouses  b^  the 
president's  confidential  friends,  in  obedience 
to  which  Mr..  Ewing  sent  in  a  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  the ' '  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United 
States,"  the  essential  features  of  which  were 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  president's  sug- 
gestions and  in  deference  to  his  peoaliar  views 
of  the  institnlaon.  It  was  referred  in  the  senate 
to  a  committee  of  which  Ur.  Olay  vas  chaiP' 
man,  who  soon  reported  a  Mil  that  differed 
from  Mr.  Ewin^'s  in  no  material  particular 
except  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
branch  banks,  which  in  Mr.  Ewiog's  plan  were 
to  be  established  only  in  states  uiat  had  for- 
mally given  their  assent,  while  in  Mr.  Otay's 
no  soch  assent  was  required.  It  was  soon  un- 
derstood that  the  president  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Clay's  bill,  on  the  ground  that  congress,  though 
it  had  the  power  to  create  a  bank,  had  no 
power  to  establish  branches ;  and  in  order  to 
i^pease  bis  scruples  on  this  point,  a  oompro- 
loise  was  agreed  to  by  the  whig  members, 


which  it  was  asserted  would  be  satlsfiuitory  to 
him.  By  this  compromise  it  was  arranged  that 
branches  m^t  be  established  with  tJte  assent 
of  a  state;  and  if  any  state  did  not  at  the  first 
session  of  its  legislature  after  the  passage  ot 
the  bill  express  its  dissent,  its  assent  mi^t  be 
presumed  by  the  directors  of  the  banl^  who 
were  furthermore  reqaired  to  establish  a  branch 
in  any  state  when  directed  to  do  so  by  con- 
gress. The  bill  thus  amended  was  finally 
passed  by  congress  on  Aug.  6  and  sent  to  the 
president.  A  report  soon  spread  that  he  in- 
tended to  veto  it,  and  various  del^atious  wait- 
ed upon  bim  to  remonstrate  against  such  an 
act.  To  one  of  these  delegations,  consisting  of 
all  the  whig  members  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
he  replied  with  much  emotion  and  even  with 
tears  that  he  felt  the  de«>eBt  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  desired  only  that  certain  constitn- 
titmal  oljeotionB  should  be  removed  from  the 
bin,  and  finally  asked  them:  "Why  did  you 
not  send  me  Ewlng's  billf"  "  Would  you  sign 
that!"  said  one  of  them.  "I  would,"  was  Hr. 
Tyler^s  answer.  Relying  npon  this  promise, 
steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  whig 
leaders  to  pass  Mr.  Ewing^s  bill;  bat  before 
that  could  be  done  the  president  declared  that 
ho  must  recall  his  pledge  to  sign  Mr.  Swing's 
bill,  which  he  had  not  then  read,  but  which 
now  on  examination  he  found  he  could  not 
oonsdentlously  approve.  On  Aug.  16  he  sent 
the  senate  bill  back  to  congress  with  a  veto 
message,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  bill  was 
nnconstitntional  beoanse  it  attempted  to  cre- 
ate a  bank  to  t^rarate  per  ae  over  the  Union; 
beoanw  it  vas  abukctf  disooimt;  beoaxue  it 
waa  not  ezdnrivcdj  oonflned  to  the  power  of 
dealing  in  exchanges;  and  lastly,  beoanae  the 
assent  of  the  states  in  the  establishment  of 
branches  was  not  snffidently  secured.  This 
veto  created  great  excitement  and  anger  among 
the  wbigs  throughout  the  country,  who  sus- 
pected uiat  it  was  prompted  by  democratic 
mfluenoe,  and  that  it  foreboded  the  betrayal 
and  desertion  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  the  party  which 
had  elevated  him  into  power.  The  whig  lead- 
ers in  congress,  however,  made  yet  another 
effort  to  conciliate  the  president  and  secure 
his  assent  to  their  fhvorite  measure.  He  him- 
self said  to  a  member  from  Ohio  that  his  mes- 
sage conttdned  a  plan  of  a  bank  which  had  been 
long  a  fikvorite  idea  with  him/  Hr.  Berrien 
at  ttm  senate  and  Hr.  Sargeant  of  the  honae 
were  acoordingly  deputed  to  confer  with  him 
and  ascertain  precisely  what  kind  of  a  bill  be 
would  approve.  In  an  interview  held  on  Aug. 
19,  he  told  them  he  was  in  favor  of  a  fiscal 
agent  divested  of  the  discounting  power,  and 
limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  other 
than  those  drawn  by  a  citizen  of  one  state 
upon  another  citizen  of  the  same  state.  A 
bill  was  accordingly  prepared  embracing  these 
features,  was  privately  snbmitted  to  the  pred- 
dent  and  approved  by  him  and  his  cabinet,  aod 
finally  withont  any  alteration  passed  by  the 
hooae,  Aug.  28,  and  by  the  senate  two  weeks 
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Uter.  WhUd  the  UIl  wu  y«t  pending  in  oodp 
gresB  a  private  letter  written  by  John  M.  Botta, 
ft  distinguiflhed  whig  member  ttf  oongreas  from' 
Virginia,  to  a  friend  at  Richmond,  foand  its 
way  BorreptitiouBly  into  the  newspapers,  and 
is  eappoeed  to  have  had  a  stronx  efieot  oi>on 
the  action  of  the  president,  of  wnom  it  said: 
"Captain  Tyler  is  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  set  himself  np  with  the  looofooos,  bat  he'll 
be  headed  yet,  and  I  regret  to  say  it  wilt  end 
badly  for  him.  He  will  be  an  object  of  exe- 
cration with  both  parties;  with  the  one  for 
vetoing  onr  bill,  which  was  bad  enongh — with 
the  other  for  signing  a  worse  one ;  but  he  is 

hardly  endUed  to  sympathy  Yoa'U  get 

a  bank  bill,  bat  one  that  will  serve  only  to 
ftsten  him,  ai^  to  whidi  no  stock  will  be  sab- 
aoribed ;  and  when  he  finds  out  that  he  is  not 
wiser  in  banking  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  may  get  a  wtter."  From  this  letter  the 

£ resident  inferred  that  the  design  of  the  whlgs 
1  proponng  and  pasdng  the  new  bank  bill 
was  merely  to  "head"  him  and  to  "fiwten" 
him  by  forcing  him  to  subscribe  to  a  measure 
inconsistent  with  his  previonB  professioos  of 
loinoiple,  and  he  accordingly  sent  it  back  to 
oongress  with  a  veto.  This  act  caused  great 
indignation  among  the  whigs,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  palpable  betrayal  of  their  ooniSdence; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  warmly  ap- 

E landed  by  their  democratic  opponents,  who 
eld  nomerous  meetings  throoghont  the  conn- 
try  to  approve  tiie  preddent^  coarse.  Two 
iayi  after  the  promulgation  of  the  veto,  the 
oabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Kr.  Webster, 
the  secretary  of  state,  sent  their  resignations 
to  the  president ;  and  Mr.  Ewing,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Ur.  Bell,  secretary  of  war,  lii. 
Badger,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  Hr.  Crit- 
tenden, attomey-generat,  published  statements 
of  their  reasons  for  this  step,  reSecting  se- 
verely on  the  conduct  of  iir.  Tyler.  The 
president  promptly  filled  their  places  by  «p- 
pointing  Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury;  John  C.  Spencer,  of 
Kew  Tork,  secretary  of  war ;  Abel  P.  Upshur, 
of  Virginia,  secretary  of  tiie  navy;  Ohanes  A. 
Wiokliffe,  of  Kentucky,  postnuster-genwal ; 
«nd  Hogh  8.  Legar6,  of  South  OaroUu,  attor- 
ney-general—all of  them  whigs,  or  at  least 
opponents  of  the  democr^c  party.  Before 
the  ac^oumment  of  congress,  Sept.  the 
whig  members  subscribed  a  manifesto  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  published,  in  which  they  pro- 
claimed that  all  political  relations  b^ween 
them  and  John  Tyler  were  at  an  end;  that 
from  that  day  "  those  who  brought  the  presi- 
dent into  power  could  no  longer,  in  any  man- 
ner or  degree,  be  justly  held  respontdble  or 
blamed  for  the  adminiBtration  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government"  The  course  taken 
by  Mr.  Web^r  in  remaining  in  the  oabinet 
while  his  colleagues  witiidrew  was  severely 
eondemned  by  a  portim  of  the  whigs,  but  was 
Jnstified  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  pei^ 
CO.  the  gnnad  that  the  critical  iTft"dmffliii  of 


onr  relations  with  Great  Britain  the  snl^eat 
of  Uie  nwth-eastem  boandary  nude  it  hi^y 
desirable  that  the  negotiations  on  that  snbjeot, 
in  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged  with  the 
British  nunistry,  should  be  continued  and  eoa- 
olnded  by  him.  In  the  following  winter  Lord 
Ashbarton  was  sent  by  Great  Bribun  as  a 
special  minister  to  the  United  States  on  this 
subject,  and  between  him  and  Hr.  Webster  a 
sattofaetory  treaty  was  arranged,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  senate,  Aug.  20, 1842.  In  the 
following  May  Mr.  Webster  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Legard,  who  died  aoon  after 
daring  a  visit  made  by  the  president  and  cab^ 
net  to  Boston  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  Banker  BUI  monument.  Li 
July  Fteddent  Tyler  reorganized  his  oabinet  as 
fidlows:  Hr.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state;  lb. 
Spencer,  secretary  of  the  treasunj  Mr.  Wiok- 
liffe, postmaster-general ;  James  JL  P<Hler,  ct 
Pennsylvania,  secretary  ot  war;  David  Hen- 
shaw,  of  Massachnsetts,  secretary  of  the  navy; 
John  Kelson,  of  Mairland,  attomey-geneiaL 
Messrs.  Porter,  Henshaw,  and  Nelson  were 
democrats,  and  the  first  two  were  rejected  by 
the  senate  when  their  nominations  came  before 
it  at  its  next  session.  In  their  places  the  pres- 
ident appointed  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, secretary  of  war,  and  Thomas  W.  Gil- 
mer, of  Vii^nia,  of  the  navy,  who  were  both 
confirmed,  Feb.  16,  1844.  On  Feb.  28,  how- 
ever, Hr.  Gilmer  and  Hr.  Upshnr,  while  in- 
Bpecting  the  U.  S.  war  steamer  Princeton,  were 
lolled  by  the  banting  <tf  one  <^  her  guns,  and 
Hr.  OaUKmn,  of  8ont£  Oarolina,  was  ^pomted 
secretary  ot  state,  and  John  T.  Mason,  d  Yir- 
ginia,  secretary  of  the  navy.  Under  the  able 
management  of  Hr.  Calhoun  a  treaty  of  aanex- 
ation  was  oonelnded  between  the  United  States 
and  Texas,  April  12,  1844,  whicb  was  r^}ected 
by  the  senate.  The  scheme  of  annexati<n, 
however,  was  vigorously  prosecated  by  the 
preudeot,  and  at  the  very  close  of  his  admin- 
istration brought  to  a  snooessfiil  iasoe  by  the 
passage  of  joint  resolutions  by  congress,  Msrdt 
1, 1845.  The  other  most  important  measaree 
of  his  administration  were  the  act  establtshing 
a  uniform  s^tem  of  bankmptcy,  passed  in 
Aug.  1841,  and  the  tariff  law  of  1842,  by  whldi 
ample  prcmrim  was  made  fbr  the  public  rev- 
enue and  protection  afforded  to  Ammean  man- 
n&otnres.  The  resolt  of  the  peculiar  poUcy 
of  the  president  was  that  toward  the  doae  of 
his  term  it  became  evident  that  he  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  whigs  without  having 
secured  that  of  the  democrats.  There  was  but 
one  whig  in  the  senate  on  whose  support  be 
could  rely,  and  but  6  or  6  in  the  hoose  of  rep- 
resentatives. He  had  been  persuaded,  however, 
tliat  the  mass  of  the  people  were  attached  to 
him,  and  that  he  could  be  reelected  without  Uie 
support  of  either  of  the  existing  parties ;  and 
in  Hay,  1844,  a  convention  composed  chiefly  of 
o£3oeholders  assembled  at  Baltimore  and  ten- 
dered him  a  nomination  for  the  presidettcj, 
which  h»  aoc^ted;  but  in  Aagus^ peroeivii^ 
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that  he  had  reallj  no  popular  rapport,  he  with- 
drew from  the  oanvass.  The  election  in  the 
sabfleqnMit  NoTember  remtted  in  the  ohoiee 
of  James  K.  Polk  as  prastdent  and  of  George 
M.  Dallas  as  vioe-president,  and  in  tiie  return 
of  demooratio  party  to  power.  Mr.  Tyler 
after  his  r^^rement  from  the  preridencty,  Mardi 
<if  1845,  remained  in  private  life  till  In  1861  he 
appeared  as  a  member  of  the  peace  oonyention, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  "  border  states," 
which  met  at  Washington  to  endeavor  to  ar- 
range terms  of  compromise  between  the  se- 
ceded states  of  the  Sonth  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Of  this  convention  he  was  elected 
preudent,  bnt  nothing  resulted  fnnn  its  delib- 
eradons.  He  sabseqaently  renounced  his  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  and  gave  his 
support  to  the  confederate  canse.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  confederate 
congress,  then  in  session  at  Richmond.  Hr. 
Tyler  was  tall  and  thin  in  person,  with  very 
prominent  featnrea  and  conrtly  and  pleasing 
address.  He  was  married  in  1818  to  Letitia, 
daaghter  of  Robert  Ohristiaa,  of  New  Kent 
CO.,  va.,  who  died  at  Washington  in  1842,  leav- 
ing 8  sons  and  8  danghters.  On  June  26, 1 844, 
he  was  married  again  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid Gardiner,  of  New  York,  who  survives  him. 

TTLER,  RoTALL,  an  American  author  and 
Judge,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1766,  died  in 
Brattleborongh,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1826.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1776,  served 
for  some  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  and 
sabaeqaeutly  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  literary 

Earsnita.  Daring  a  visit  to  New  Tork  In  ITM 
e  prodnoed  at  the  John  street  theatre  "The 
Oontrast,"  the  first  American  play  acted  on  a 
T^ular  stage  by  an  eetablishea  company,  and 
the  first  also  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
portray  the  conventional  Yankee  dialect  and 
character.  It  had  great  suoe^  and  was  iiA- 
lowed  in  the  same  year  by  *'  May  Day,  or  Hew 
York  in  an  Uproar."  In  1700  Mr.  Tyler  re- 
moved to  Vermont,  where  he  became  eminent 
in  his  profession,  beside  gaining  considerable 
reputation  as  a  contributor  of  humorous  mis- 
oellanies  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  periodioal 
press.  In  1797  he  produced  another  saoceasfol 
comedy,  "The  Geoi^  Spec,  or  Irfmd  in  the 
Moon,"  and  also  a  novel  in  2  volumes  entitled 
"The  Algerine  Oaptive."  He  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  an  tssooiate  Jasttee  and  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  oonrt  of  Vermont,  and 
published  2  vcunmes  ttf  reports. 

TYLER,  Sauuil,  an  American  author  and 
philosopher,  bom  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md., 
Oct.  32, 1809.  He  was  admitted  in  1681  to  the 
Maryland  bar,  and  established  himself  in  Frede- 
ric Oity,  where  he  has  since  chiefly  practised 
his  profession.  In  1886  he  became  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  "  Princeton  Review,"  in  which  he 
has  published  some  of  his  most  profound  pro- 
ductioDs.  In  1844  he  published  a  "  Discourse 
of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,"  which  gained 
him  tiie  friendship  and  nninterropted  oorre- 


nondence  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Soottfah 
pnilosopher,  the  article  upon  whom  in  this  oy- 
olopedia  ia  from  his  pen.  His  remriping  works 
are:  "Bums  as  a*  Poet  and  as  a  Man*'  (New 
York,  1848),  and  "The  Progrees  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future"  (12mo.,  1869). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  sulgeot 
of  law  reform  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

TYLER,  WiLUAM  Sbtmock,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican desman  and  linguist,  born  at  Harford, 
SusqnefaanBa  co.,  Penn.,  Sept.  2,  1810.  He 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  ooU^  in  1830,  and 
in  1881  became  a  classical  teacher  in  Amherst 
academy.  He  afterward  studied  at  Andover 
theological  seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  8d  presbytery  of  New  York  city  in 
1886,  but,  being  elected  professor  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  langaages  and  literature  in  Amherst 
college  about  ue  same  time,  was  not  ordained 
tillM  years  later.  In  1847  the  professorship 
of  aneient  languages  was  divided,  Prof.  Tyler 
retaining  that  of  Greek.  In  1865  he  visited 
Europe  and  the  East  In  1847  he  published 
"  The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Taatus,"  fol- 
lowed by  *'  The  Histories  of  Tacitus"  (1848) 
and  "  Plato's  Apolo^  and  Onto"  (1869).  His 
other  works  are :  "Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for 
OoUeges"  (1864),  and  a  "Life  of  Dr.  Henry 
Lobdell,  Missionary  at  Mosul"  (Boston,  1869). 
He  has  also  cootributed  numerous  articles  to 
the  "  Biblical  Repontory,"  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
"American  Theological  Review,"  and  other 
periodicals,  among  which  is  a  series  stilt  in 
progress  in  relation  to  the  opinions  and  views 
of  w  poets  and  philosaphers  of  ancient  Greece 
on  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  <m  ^ 
and  its  expiation,  and  other  p<^t8  of  natural 
theology;  the  titles  of  some  of  these  are: 
"The^ogy  of  ..Esohylus,"  "Theology  of  So- 
phocles." "Socrates  as  a  Teacher."  "The  Ho- 
meric Doctrine  of  the  Go^"  "  The  Homeric 
Doctrine  of  Sin  and  its  Expiation,"  &c. 

TYMPANUM.  SeeEAs. 

TYNDALE,  WnxiAic,  an  English  reformer 
and  translator  of  the  Bible,  bom  at  North  Kib- 
ley.  Gloucestershire,  probably  in  1484,  executed 
at Vilvoorden,inBrabant,Oct6, 1686.  Hewas 
educated  first  at  Oxford  (where  for  a  while  he 
was  tutor),  and  afterward  at  Oambridge,  took 
orders  as  spriest,  and  was  received  as  instructor  * 
in  tiie  house  of  Sir  John  Waloh  near  Bristcd. 
The  reformation  from  the  beginning  had  m- 
listed  his  sympathy,  and  while  he  was  a  tntor 
in  this  fiunily  he  translated  the  BnehiridiM 
MUU^  or  "  Soldier's  Manual,"  of  Erasmus  into 
English.  His  boldness  of  speech  soon  hroo^ 
him  into  BuspioioD,  and  for  a  larger  field  and 
more  security  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
began  fats  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  was  soon  compelled  to  flee  again,  and  hav- 
ing received  the  promise  of  an  annuity  of  £10 
from  Alderman  Munmonth,  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  pray  for  the  sonls  of  the  alder- 
man's parents,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  for 
a  year  he  gave  himself  to  his  work ;  thence  to 
Cologne,  whwe-the  first  10  sheets  cmT  his  trans- 
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latdoii  Trere  put  to  press ;  and  thence  to  Worms, 
where  in  1526  two  editioiu  were  poblishea 
snon^rmoaslj.  They  had  speedy  and  vide  dr^ 
onlation.  The  edict  of  the  bishop  of  Loodoiif 
fbrbidding  nnder  heavy  penalties  th^  tue  or 
th«r  possession,  only  increased  the  demand. 
Tyndale  was  lampooned  and  vilified  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  7  books  of  elaborate  abase,  in 
which  be  was  pronounced  a  blasphemous  beast, 
only  fit  for  burning ;  and  plots  wore  lud  to 
arrest  him,  which  he  foiled  by  removing  in 
1628  to  Harburg,  where  he  published  his  work 
on  the  *'  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Han."  In 
16S9  a  6th  edition  of  the  New  Testament  waa 
printed;  and  hi  1S80 appeared  Tynd^e'a  traiu- 
u^ion  of  the  Pentatenoh.  The  deceitful  invi' 
tations  to  return  to  England  he  was  too  wise  to 
accept ;  but  his  friend  and  assistant  John  Fiith 
waa  less  wary,  and  suffered  at  the  stake  in  1638. 
A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  revised 
and  corrected,  was  issued  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  in 
which  Tyndale  avowed  his  responsibility  for  the 
work.  But  an  emissary  of  Henry  y  ill.,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  Brus- 
sels, procured  his  arrest  in  the  house  of  Pointz, 
where  he  had  found  refhge,  and  carried  him  to 
Vilvoorden,  where  there  was  a  strong  prison. 
His  sentence  was  pressed  by  the  English  king 
and  by  the  neighboring  nniversity  of  Lonvain; 
and  authority  having  been  given  to  proceed 
agdnst  heretics  in  ttus  kind  by  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  made  in  the  assembly  at  Angsbuiv  in 
1630,  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  bomea  at 
the  stake.  The  spot  is  still  shown  near  tiie 
site  of  the  new  penitentiary.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  Boffered  bravely,  and  that  his  last  words 
were  a  prayer  for  the  king  of  England.  The 
works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  after  the  reformation  was 
established,  were  issued  in  London  in  8  vols. 
8vo.  in  1881,  and  by  the  "  Parker  Society"  (8 
vols.,  1848-'60).  The  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  the  principal  model  and  basis 
of  King  James's  version,  and  its  diction  is  but 
little  more  obsolete  than  the  diction  of  that  ver- 
sion.  A  beantifol  edition  of  it  was  published 
in  Iiond<ui  in  1880,  edited  by  Qeoi^  OfiTor  (re* 
printed,  Andover,  Mass.,  1887). 

TTNE,  a  river  of  Northnmberland,  En^^d, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  Sonth 
Tyne,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  the  Oheviot 
hills,  on  the  border  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  latter  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Oum- 
berlandshirc.  These  two  streams  unite  near 
Hexham  in  the  S.  part  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Tyne  thence  has  a  course  of  86  m.,  gener- 
ally E.,  to  the  North  sea.  For  the  last  18  m. 
it  forms  the  honodary  between  Northnmber- 
land and  Durham.  It  is  navinble  by  vessels 
of  800  or  400  tons  as  far  as  Newcastle-upon- 
TynOb  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Derwent. 
At  its  month  on  the  N.  is  the  town  of 
Tynemonth,  whidi  with  North  Shields  a^jft* 
oent  forms  a  parliamentary  borough  (pop.  in 
1801,  88,901).  The  place  is  fortified,  uid  the 
British  gorunmuit  hu  reoontly  BtreogthuLed 


the  defbnces,  and  is  now  (1809)  engaged  in  wm- 
strooting  here  a  vast  breakwater  with  the  deo^ 
of  form&ig  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The  Tyne  i» 
the  great  mart  of  the  Bea>-bome  coal  trade,  and 
onoepossessed  valuable  salmon  fisheries. 

TTNO,  Stephen  Hiooihson,  D.D.,  sn 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Newbnryport, 
Mass.,  March  1, 1800.  He  was  graduated  at 
Han^u^  college  at  the  age  of  17,  was  engaged 
for  two  years  in  mercantile  pursuits,  began 
the  study  of  theology  under  Bishop  Grisw  old 
in  1819,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  Bristd, 
B.  L,  March  4, 1821.  Having  labored  for  two 
years  at  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  and  for  6  years  in 
Queen  Annexe  parish.  Prince  Geoige's  oo^ 
Ud.,  he  rerooved  to  Philadelphia  in  Maj,  1828, 
to  take  charge  of  St  Paul's  drarch  in  that  city. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  f^-om  Jeffersoo 
college  in  183S,  and  fivm  Harvard  in  1861.  In 
May,  1888,  he  became  rector  of  the  church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia ;  and  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor  in  1846,  he  became  his 
successor  in  St  George's  church,  New  York,  of 
whidi  he  is  still  rector  (1863).  He  has  pob- 
lished  Sermons  preadied  m  the  Cbnrui  d 
the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia"  (1839);  "Lectorea 
on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel "  (1848} ;  "  Israel  ot 
God;"  "KeooUectiona  of  England;"  "Family 
Commentary  on  the  Four  Goepela"  (1849); 
"Christ  is  All"  (1849);  "Bible  Companion;"* 
"  Ohristian  Titles "  The  Bioh  Kinsman :  the 
History  of  Buth  the  Moabiteas"  (1865) ;  "The 
O^tive  Orphan :  Esther  the  Qaeen  of  Per^;" 
**Tb»  Child  of  Pno^er,"  a  memorial  of  his  eon, 
the  Bev.  Dudley  A.  Tyng ;  "  Forty  Years'  Ex- 
perience in  Sunday  Schools,"  Ac. 

TYPE  (Gr.  iwooi,  to  stamp),  a  piece  of  metd 
or  of  wood,  having  the  form  of  a  letter  or  oth- 
er character  in  relief  upon  one  end,  used  in 
printing.  The  various  forms  of  type  have  hem 
described  in  the  article  Pboctino,  vol.  xiiL  p. 
687 ;  that  arti<jle  also  contains  the  histor?  of 
their  invention,  the  methods  of  their  use,  &e. 
Types  are  usually  composed  of  an  alloy  known 
as  type  metal,  which  formerly  oonusted  (tf  75 
parts  o{  lead  and  3S  of  antimoiur.  A  harder 
allOT  waa  afterward  snfaatitnted  for  this,  mp^ 
(nally  for  the  smaller  letten,  oonriatiDg  of  00 
torta  <^  lead,  26  of  tin,  and  85  of  anUmony. 
Other  ocnnpositions  have  also  been  used,  in  one 
of  which,  known  as  Didot's  metal,  1  part  of 
copper  is  united  with  8  each  of  lead,  tin,  and 
antimony.  While  such  mixtures  produce  a  de- 
sirable amount  of  hardness,  they  are  apt  to  he 
brittle,  and  thus  fail  to  retain  the  shs^  lines 
of  the  letter  upon  which  their  value  d^wnda. 
The  composition  of  type  metal  varies,  however, 
with  different  founders,  each  of  whom  adwts 
the  alloy  which  he  conuders  the  most  durablA 
and  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  style  and  size 
of  the  type  cast — The  principal  instrumenta 
used  in  the  casting  of  types  are  the  punch, 
matrix,  and  mould.  The  punch  la  a  well 
tempered  piece  of  steel,  on  one  end  of  whidt 
Is  carefblly  out  in  bold  relief  a  character 
which  is  the  «aot  counterpart  of  the  flnished 
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tfp«.  The  cutting  of  the  pnQohea  is  a  rery  te- 
dioas  proceas,  requiring  gre&t  skill  oa  the  part 
of  the  workinjaQ ;  and  the  nnmber  of  thoee  who 
are  adepts  in  the  art  is  oomparativelj  fevr.  As 
a  separate  punch  is  neoessarj  for  each  letter  or 
character  of  every  font  or  size  of  type,  their 
preparation  is  the  most  expensire  prelimioary 
connected  with  type  foaoding.  Upon  the  pmudt 
being  fioished  and  hardened,  the  end  with  the 
character  engraved  npon  it  is  struck  with  great 
oare  into  a  piece  of  oopper,  whidk  is  then  called 
the  matrix,  and  which  forms  a  mould  for  tiie 
ikoe  of  the  type ;  and  the  udea  and  end  of 
the  matrix  are  aocnratdy  sqaared,  in  ordw 
that  when  fitted  to  the  moald  it  shall  be  pei> 
fisctly  tme  and  properly  connect  with  that 
pCH*tion  of  the  latter  which  is  to  form  the  shank 
or  body  of  the  type.  Matrices  are  also  formed 
by  the  deposition  of  copper  on  type  by  the 
ueotrotype  process,  for  the  purpose  of  copjlag 
or  reproducing  a  particular  size  or  style  with- 
out the  expense  of  cutting  new  punches.  All 
the  characters  of  a  font  may  thus  do  reproduced 
at  once  by  passing  the  faces  through  holes  in 
thiu  strips  of  brass  and  fastening  these  together 
by  damps,  or  connecting  the  bodies  iu  a  solid 
mass  1^  means  of  melted  wax.  The  mould  in 
which  the  typo  is  cast  by  hand  is  an  instrument 
in.  two  parti,  eaeh  made  ci  steel,  and  backed 
with  wood  for  &(ality  in  hi»»i«m*ig  when  the 
metal  parts  become  heated.  The  two  parts  of 
the  mould  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  fitted 
quickly  and  accnrately  together.  The  neces- 
sary quantity  of  metal  is  poured  into  a  square 
opening  in  the  top,  beneath  which  is  the  cav- 
ity that  forms  the  mould  for  the  body  of  the 
type,  with  the  matrix  at  the  bottom  to  form 
dbe  fftoe  or  character.  The  caster  then  gives 
the  mould  an  adroit  jerk  upward,  thereby  ex- 
pelling the  air  and  forcing  the  fluid  metal  into 
all  the  recesses  and  cavities  of  the  matrix. 
When  the  metal  becomes  sufficiently  hard,  the 
oaater  separates  the  two  parts  of  the  mould  and 
ronoves  the  type  by  a  small  hook.  By  this 
process  w  experti  workman  oan  cast  fhnn  4/00 
to  600  types  per  hour.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  presoit  oentory  experiments  began  to  he 
tried  with  a  view  of  produdog  a  machine  which 
should  cast  types  ftster  than  could  be  done  by 
the  baud  prooess;  and  about  the  year  18So 
Hr.  Elihu  White  of  New  York  succeeded  ift 
inventing  the  first  machine  for  tiiis  purpose. 
This  was  considerably  modified  and  improved 
upon  at  various  times  by  Hr.  David  Bruce, 
until  in  1850  the  most  perfect  machine  at  pres- 
ent in  use  was  produced,  the  patent  right  of 
which  Is  owned  by  the  firm  of  James  Conner's 
sons,  tjrpe  founders,  of  New  York.  This  has 
at  its  hack  a  small  pot  of  metal,  which  is  kept 
in  a  fluid  state  by  a  coal  fire  beneath ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  metal  pot  is  a  small  hole  or  well 
in  which  a  piston  ia  inserted.  The  front  put 
of  l^e  machine  consists  of  an  ingenious  modifi- 
oation  of  the  hand  mould,  in  which  the  matrix 
is  fitted,  having  a  spring  presshig  npon  it  to 
keep  it  in  its  place.  Upon  motion  hmg  c^ven 
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to  the  machine,  by  a  crank  and  fly-wheel  at  the 
side,  the  piston  in  the  metal  pot  is  raised  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  the  necessary  quantity  of 
metal  to  pass  into  the  well ;  the  piston,  descend- 
ing, forces  the  metal  forward  through  an  ap- 
propriate ohaunel  into  the  mould ;  the  pressure 
of  the  sfuing  upon  the  matrix  is  relieved,  al- 
lowing it  to  faU  back  snfficientiy  to  release  the 
face  of  the  type;  the  upper  part  of  the  mould 
rises,  carrying  the  type  with  it,  which,  striking 
against  a  prcgection  for  the  puriKise,  drops  into 
a  trough  and  sUdes  into  a  box  in  frcmt  of  tiie 
nuudiine.  At  the  next  revolntton  of  the  wheels 
tin  pressme  of  tiie  firing  being  restored,  the 
matrix  ia  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  mould 
closes  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  metal  to 
form  another  type.  Each  torn  of  the  crank 
produces  a  type,  and  tiie  speed  of  casting  ia 
limited  only  by  the  time  necessary  to  be  allow- 
ed for  the  oooling  of  the  metal  in  the  mould; 
tiiis  ia  at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute  of  the 
largest  size  to  150  per  minute  of  the  smallest. 
Each  machine  is  adapted  to  cast  type  of  a  cer- 
tain series  of  uzes,  uie  smallest  being  equal  to 
one  hslf  of  "  nonpareil,"  and  the  largest  equal 
to  7  lines  of  "  pica."  These  machines  are  now 
very  generally  used  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, and  in  some  founderies  are  run  by  steam 
power;  they  have  occasioned  a  great  redaction 
In  the  cost  ox  type.  The  old  hamd  mould  is  now 
seldom  need  except  for  oastinff  large  ornamen- 
tal and  fonoy  lype,  or  those  which  are  "  kerned" 
or  have  pr<Hections  extending  ovw  the  body  of 
the  type.  Each  type  as  east  has  a  small  piece 
of  metal  attached  to  the  bottom  of  its  body, 
being  the  surplus  metal  poured  into  the  mould ; 
this  IS  broken  off  by  a  bov  at  the  rate  of  3,000 
to  5,000  an  hour.  The  flat  sides  of  the  type 
are  then  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  gritstone  to 
render  them  tree  fh)m  roughness,  generally 
by  young  women.  They  are  then  set  up  in 
long  lines,  and  secured  together  while  the 
dreeser  scrapes  or  polishes  the  fiat  surfiices  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  body,  cuts  a  groove 
along  thehr  lower  ends  by  a  small  plane,  and 
earendly  examines  the  foee  ot  the  types  to  re- 
move any  defoetive  letters.  All  the  types  of 
one  font  have  one  or  more  corresponding  nicks 
or  grooves  across  the  front  edge  near  the  bot- 
tom, which  generally  vary  in  pontion  or  num- 
ber with  each  font,  and  are  formed^by  the  in- 
sertion of  wires  in  the  mould,  or  cot  by  the 
dresser  when  the  types  are  secured  in  lines  for 
his  inspection.  Upon  leaving  the  dresser  the 
types  are  arranged  in  lines  of  convenient  length 
and  the  requisite  number  of  each  diaracter  for 
a  font  selet^^d,  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
use  of  the  printer.— The  rapid  wear  of  fonts 
of  type,  and  of  stereotype  plates  made  of  the 
same  metal,  has  long  rendered  it  desirable  to  . 
make  them  entirely  of  a  better  material,  or  to 
devise  some  method  of  adding  to  the  dnrabilitr 
of  that  already  in  use.  This  ol^ect  was  aooont- 
plished  by  the  invention  of  what  IS  known  as 
oopper-fiidng,  made  by  Dr.  L.  Y.  Kewton  of 
New  York,  and  patented  in  Aug.  1850.  This 
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oonrists  in  doposithig  over  the  ohoraoter  onlj 
of  the  type,  or  the  face  of  the  stereotype 
plates,  a  coating  of  copper  hy  the  galvanic 
process.  (See  ELEoiBO-METAixtiBaT.)  This  in- 
vention vas  first  applied  in  practioe  to  the 
New  York  "Oonrier  and  Enquirer,"  Herald," 
and  "Tribune;"  and  in  1861  it  was  brought 
into  use  in  England.  The  same  jear  it  was  also 
Introduced  Into  France  and  oopper-ftoed  t jpes 
were  used  in  1 862  for  the  Bevue  as$  deux  montU* 
and  Qalignani's  Uessenger."  The  types  are 
generally  regarded  as  poeses^g  more  than 
-twice  the  durability  of  those  not  ti^ns  protected. 
About  two  years  before  this  invention,  M.  Petit 
had  produced  in  France  types  made  entirely  of 
oopper,  the  denuty  of  which  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  metal 
was  subjected  in  me  steel  dies  and  matrices  in 
which  the  types  were  shaped  as  they  were  cat 
from  the  long  strips  of  prepared  metal. — Wood 
is  nsed  for  the  laige  types  of  handbills  and 
"  posters,"  the  sizes  of  which  range  from  4line8 
up  to  ISO  lines  "pica."  The  wood  selected  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employ* 
ed  u  wood  engraving,  maple  being  moat  naea* 
(See  ERauTiNo,  toI.  vii.  p.  208.)  The  outline 
of  the  letter  or  character  is  first  oarefolly  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  blo<^  with  a  graver.  It 
is  then  placed  upon  a  table  unjier  a  drill  or 
cutter  which  revolves  vertically  with  great  ra- 
pidity. This,  by  an  arrangement  of  wheels 
and  rollers,  can  be  moved  by  a  lever  in  any 
direction  over  the  face  of  the  block,  and  it 
quickly  cuts  away  the  superfluous  portions  of 
wood,  leaving  the  character  staudrng  in  bold 
relief.  The  block  is  then  passed  to  the  en- 
graver, who  gives  it  the  finiuiing  touches  with 
the  nttver.— Types  were  first  manufbctnred  in 
the  United  States  by  Christopher  Sower  at 
Gennantown,  Fenn.  He  oast  aeveral  fonts  for 
himself  and  others  in  both  German  and  English 
eharaotera,  and  the  anvil  on  which  he  forged 
the  matrices  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Gennantown. 
Bower  was  a  publisher  of  German  books,  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Scrip- 
tures to  his  countrymen  at  a  cheap  rate  that 
he  undertook  this  maunfactnre  and  that  of 
printing  ink.  The  monopoly  ei^oyed  by  the 
universities  lu  Great  Britain  of  printing  Eng^ 
lish  Bibles  was  thus  the  cause  of  the  first 
Bibles  printed  in  this  country  being  in  German. 
Ghristopher  Sower,  jr.,  continued  the  business, ' 
and  the  type  manuacture  descended  from  him 
to  Messrs.  Binney  and  Bonaldson  of  Philadel- 
|diia,  who  abont  the  beffloning  of  this  oenturj* 
oast  all  the  types  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  introdncM  a  modifloataon  of  the  typ* 
■mould  whioh  was  the  first  real  impTorement 
in  ^pe  founding  since  its  early  establuhment 
.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  name  of 
the  "American  mould."  Among  the  other  type 
founderiea  ctf  the  last  century,  none  of  which 
however  oontiuued  permanently  in  operatiou, 
was  that  of  a  Mr.  Michelaon  from  Scotland, 
who  made  ven* jgood  types  in  Boston  in  1768. 
Abel  Bnell,  of  llillingworth,  Conn.,  an  ing^ 


nions  gold  and  silvemdth,  received  aid  doing 
the  war  from  the  colony  in  establishing  %  type 
foundery  at  New  Haven,  and  for  thia  purpose 
made  use  of  the  Sandemanian  meeting  house 
in  Gregson  street.  Dr.  Franklin  bros^t  with 
him  from  Europe  in  1776  the  materius  for  a 
complete  type  foundery,  which  he  fitted  np  ra 
Philadelplua,  espedaUy  dedanng  it  fiw  his 

ndson  Mr.  Bache.  Mr.  Jonn  Swine,  a  ^pe 
der  of  Edinburgh,  removed  to  Fhiladet- 
phia  not  long  after  the  war,  and  established 
a  foundery  in  which  he  cast  the  types  for  a 

g)rtion  of  the  edition  of  the  "  Enoyck^nedia 
ritaunica"  which  was  republished  by  Thomas 
Dobson,  the  first  volume  ui  1790.  Before  the 
close  of  the  oentury  David  Bmoe  from  Edin- 
burgh established  the  same  business  in  New 
York,  and  in  1818  the  firm  of  Da'rid  and  George 
Bruce  commenced  the  first  stereotype  foundery 
in  the  United  States.  George  Bruce  was  the 
inventor  of  the  type  called  secretary  or  ronde, 
and  several  valuable  im^ovements  in  the  type 
and  stereotype  mann&fltnre  wen  introdneed 

by  this  family.   

TYPE  SETTING  KA.OHINS.  Bee  Fsm^ 
nro,  ToL  xiiL  p.  669. 

TYPHOID  TEVEB,  an  aoote,  febrile,  eu- 
tagions  disease,  occurring  but  once  in  the  sans 
individual,  and  having  as  an  anatomical  ckv- 
aoteristio  a  peculiar  alteration  of  P^w's  glands. 
On  the  subject  of  essential  fevers,  as  they  are 
termed;  inextricable  coniiision  exists  among 
the  older  writers.  Fevers  in  all  probability 
essentially  the  same  are  described  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  as  distinct  diseases,  while  ob 
the  other  hand  distinct  diseases  are  confounded 
together.  This  confusion  has  remained  down 
to  our  own  time,  vitiating  the  histories  and 
descriptions  of  writers  npon  the  subject.  The 
minute  and  laruthAil  account  of  Louis,  conneet- 
ii^  the  history  and  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever 
with  its  characteristic  anatomical  lesioii,  fint 
led  the  way  to  the  distinctions  which  have 
since  obtained,  and  now  ephemeral  and  re- 
lapdng,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevera  are  almost 
Universally  admitted  as  distinct  diseases.  The 
causes  of  typhoid  fever  are  still  a  matter  «f 
doubt.   That  it  is  infectious  is  beyond  dispute; 

Jtatients  brought  into  a  hospital  where  ty^^oid 
iever  prevails  are  seized  with  it,  and  it  ^a«ads 
In  private  houses  where  there  is  crowing  or 
deficient  ventilation;  but  it  occnrs  in  c&er 
oases  where  o<mtagion  would  seem  out  of  the 
question.  In  England,  many  have  ooniwcted  it 
with  defective  and  insufficient  sewerage ;  wliile 
Others,  locating  the  in&frtiooa  prindple  in  the 
disduraes  frcmi  the  bowels,  interpret  by  the 
Ught  of  their  own  theory  the  Acts  seen  hy  the 
former  class  of  observers.  It  Is  remarkabls 
that  the  disease  has  for  many  yean  been  co- 
demio  in  New  England,  while  it  would  seem 
to  be  replaced  by  malarious  favers  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  confined  to  no  age, 
but  is  most  common  in  young  adults ;  acoud- 
ing  to  Lonis,  those  between  18  and  80  years  of 
age  are  moat  ei^osed  to  its  attacks;  it  is  rare 
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In  Ii^bneyvbat  gndiuUriiiereMes  In  fnqamef 
vith  advanoe  in  ;  after  SO  jears  of  age  its 
ocoarrenc©  is  entirely  exceptional.  Bex  and 
season  wonld  seem  to  exercise  bat  little  inSu- 
enoe,  bat,  like  other  oontagioos  diseases,  it 
sometimes  prevails  epldemlcallj.  A  strange 
theorj  has  been  started  in  France  connecti^ 
the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  with  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  vacdnation.    Thongh  sap- 

Eorted  by  an  appeal  to  statistics,  the  notion 
as  no  real  fonndation,  while  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  fact  that  typhoid  fever  oocnrs  equally 
and  with  the  same  severity  among  the  vacci- 
nated and  the  nnvaocinated. — ^The  disease  may 
be  preceded  by  diairhosa,  ptuna  in  the  limbs, 
md  a  sense  of  weariness  and  irakneaa.  It 
commences  with  ohiUs  alternated  with  beat, 
with  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and 
with  sadden  prostration  of  strength ;  there  an 
giddiness  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  loss  of  appe- 
ntet  sleeplessness  or  distarbed  sleep,  and  in- 
creased freqaency  of  pnlse.  Diarrhcea  is  often 
present  from  the  first;  sometimes  it  supervenes 
oaring  the  first  2  or  8  days;  in  rare  instanoes 
(8  cases  in  101,  Barth)  it  is  wholly  absent  or 
the  bowels  are  constipated.  The  diarrhoea 
Taries  in  intensity ;  sometimes  there  are  bat  2 
or  8  stools  in  the  24  hoars,  more  oonmionly  0 
or  8,  occasionally  15  or  20.  The  stools  are 
thin  and  offenuve,  vary  In  color,  and  occasion- 
ally oontun  blood.  Colicky  pains  occur  in  the 
bowels,  and  these,  partionlarly  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  are  Bomewliat  sensitive  to  pressnre; 
strong  pressare  in  the  same  re^on  commonly 
produces  a  gargling  sonnd.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, nutMntmut  occurs,  the  bowels  becom- 
ing distended  with  gas  and  tympanitic.  The 
tongue  is  at  first  coated,  red  at  the  edge,  and 
tremaloos;  afterward  it  becomes  more  or  less 
dry ;  in  bad  cases  it  may  become  hard,  black, 
covered  with  sores,  and  cracked ;  sometimes  in 
very  bad  oases  it  is  thickened,  swollen,  and 
hard.  Headache,  as  was  before  mentioned,  oc- 
curs in  the  commenoement ;  the  pain  is  doll 
and  heavy,  and  is  commonly  seated  in  the  fore- 
head; as  delirium  supervenes,  it  disappears. 
Ir  exceptional  eases  it  is  excessively  severe, 
and  continues  thronghont  the  coarse  of  tlie  dis- 
ease. The  prostration  d  the  patient,  stnni^y 
marked  at  the  commencement,  increases  as  the 
case  advances,  and  is  aooompamed  by  giddloesa 
and  confhsion  of  thought.  The  patient  has  a 
dull,  confused  look ;  when  spoken  to,  he  seems 
slow  of  comprehension,  and  answers  hesitat- 
ingly. Stupor  occurs  in  many  cases,  sometimes 
earlier,  sometimes  later  in  the  disease;  the 
patient  seems  most  of  the  time  sunk  in  a  heavy 
slumber,  from  which  he  ia  for  the  most  part 
easily  roused;  this  slumber  brings  with  it  no 
refreshment,  and  when  questioned  the  patient 
declares  that  he  has  not  slept  at  all.  In  cases 
of  any  severity,  more  or  less  delirium  constant- 
ly occurs,  coming  on  chiefly  at  night;  often 
when  roused  the  patient  will  answer  a  few 
qneetions  radonally,  and  then  lapse  again  into 
aeUrinm;  it  ia  eommonly  mild,  bat  sometimea 


Arious,  maUng  it  neoesearf  to  use  A»ee  to  r»- 
stndn  the  {mtient.  AttendiBBt  npon  tihe  ddUr> 
inm  oocnrs  irregular  and  spasmocuc  oontractloa 
of  the  muBcles,  tubmltutr  ttndinum,  &c.  The 
countenance  when  the  disease  is  fiilly  devd- 
oped  is  oonunoaly  dusky,  t^e  &oe  somewhat 
fluked,  the  cutaneous  drculation  slow.  Very 
generally  in  the  course  of  the  disease  a  pecu- 
liar eruption  makes  its  appearance,  consisting 
of  small,  ronnd,  rose-colored  spota  (taehet  rota 
Untieulairet),  slightly  elevated  above  the  sor- 
&ce,  and  varying  fVom  \  to  \  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  commonly'  observed  on 
the  belly  or  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  some- 
times on  the  npper  part  of  the  thi^s,  rarely 
over  Hie  whole  anr&oe.  The  eruption  ordin^ 
rily  commences  about  tiie  7th  day,  aometimee 
later.  The  spots  do  not  all  appear  at  the  same 
time,  but  a  few,  perhaps  only  8  or  8,  will  show 
themselves;  after  8  or  4  days  these  fade,  being 
in  the  mean  time  replaced  by  others.  Soda- 
mina,  minute  colorless  vedcles  doaely  crovdr 
ed  together,  show  themselves  tn  a  minority  of 
oases ;  their  principal  seats  are  the  neck  and  the 
epigastrinm.  Petechia  oocaslonaUy  occur,  bat 
they  are  exceptional  phenomena.  The  fever  is 
almost  invariably  attiended  with  oough,  »ome- 
times  trifling,  occasionally  severe  and  faaras»- 
ing.  Anscaltation  commonly  discovers  dry 
ronchi  throughout  every  part  of  the  chest; 
oceadooally  urge  cr^itation  is  ^«sent;  per-, 
onsdon  is  normal  unless  tiiere  ia  some  oompU- 
eation.  The  pulse  in  bad  oases  is  smal],  wwc, 
and  fk«quent;  oooadonally  it  is  pretematniaily 
alow.— The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  variaa 
from  16  days  to  7  weeks  or  l«iger;  when  the 
disease  is  protracted,  stoughs  are  apt  to  torn 
over  the  parts  most  exposed  to  pressnre,  paf^ 
ticularly  the  sacrum  and  hips.  When  the  case 
is  fstal,  death  most  frequently  occurs  between 
the  16th  and  80th  days.  A  very  freouent  and 
feeble  pulse,  great  oppresdon  of  breathing,  low 
■delirium  alternating  with  stupor  or  coma,  great 
meteorismoB,  frequent  or  involnntary  stools, 
and  retention  of  urine  are  all  very  unfavorable 
symptoms.  Occasionally  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  blood  are  passed  by  stooL  and  in  rare 
instanoes  peribrawm  of  Hm  boweu  takes  plaee 
and  the  patient  dies  of  peritonttia.  The  ehar- 
aoteristio  lesion  found  after  death  from  typhoid 
fever  Is  the  affoetion  of  Peyer's  glands;  these  , 
are  swollen  by  a  depodt  beneath  the  mnoons 
membrane  of  a  peculiar,  homweneous,  amor- 
phoBS,  friable  matter  ((yphoid  depodt),  whidi, 
softening  and  becoming  discharged,  leaves  an 
oblong  ulceration,  the  greatest  diameter  ct 
which  corresponds  with  the  long  diameter  oi 
the  intestines.  The  mesenteric  glands  corre- 
sponding to  the  portion  ot  the  Intestine  affect- 
ed with  the  alceratton  are  swollen  and  altered. 
The  spleen  is  found  swollen  and  softened. — As 
in  other  speoific  diseases,  the  treatment  of  un* 
eomplioated  typhoid  fever  consists  naainly  in 
plaoing  the  patient  under  &vorable  hygienie  cir- 
cnmstanoes,  In  the  early  adndnlstratlim  of  anife- 
able  nourishment,  and,  in  severer  oasea  and  the 
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mora  adnnoed  ita^  of  tha  diseue,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tonics  and  stimuli,  according  to 
the  reqnirementB  of  tiie  sTstem.  (See  Ttphcb.) 

TYPHON,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  monster 
of  the  primitiTe  world.  Hesiod  makm  him  the 
ion  of  Typbceoa,  hnt  the  two  are  confonnded  in 
the  later  writers.  The  common  aoconnt  made 
him  the  son  of  Tartaros  and  Osaa,  and  des- 
tined to  revenge  the  defeat  of  the  Utans  by 
the  Olymi^  gods.  Another  form  of  the  1»> 
oand  remamted  him  aa  having  been  bom  to 
Jnno  1^  aer  own  miaided  generative  foroe8,OD 
Aoooont  of  her  anger  at  Jopiter  for  ha^ng 
aven  Inrth  to  Uinerva.  According  to  Pindar, 
^^^ton  was  lai^r  and  stronger  than  any 
QkTOK  to  which  the  earth  had  given  birth ;  hia 
bead  reaohed  to  the  atara,  hia  eyes  darted  fire, 
his  hands  extended  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
terrible  serpents  were  twined  about  the  middle 
of  his  body,  and  100  snakes  took  the  place  of 
fingers  on  his  hands.  Between  him  and  the 
goS»  there  was  a  dreadihl  war,  and  in  one  ao- 
ooont  be  stormed  Olympns  and  drove  the  im- 
mortals to  Egypt.  Jopiter  finally,  killed  him 
with  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  buried  him  under 
iCt.  JStau.  The  l^end  of  Typbon  is  amply 
^jmbdieal  ot  earthqnakea  and  violent  viins, 
Md  the  devastation  cansed  by  theuL 

TYPHON,  or  Sbth,  an  £gyptiaa  dei^.  See 
PntoH,  vol.  vi.  p.  808. 

TYPHOON.   See  HvBmoAin. 

TYPHUS,  a  continued  contagions  fever,  at- 
tended  with  great  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers,  and  tmaracterized  by  the  occurrence 
4)f  a  malbeny-colored  rash,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  measles.  Until  within  a  short 
p^od,  ander  the  names  of  continued  fever, 
nervous,  putrid,  ataxic,  adynamic,  gastro-en- 
twic  fever,  &o.,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  were 
oonfoonded  t<^ether.  Dr.  Gerhard  of  Phila- 
delphia, so  recently  aa  1887,  was  the  first  pei^ 
lu^  to  point  out  the  disUnot  charaotw  of  the 
two  diseases;  thelateDr.£UshEBartlett,iDhia, 
work  OQ  the  fevera  of  the  United  States  Phila- 
delphia, 1647),  advocated  rimilarvieWB;  finally, 
I^.  Jenner  of  London,  in  an  elaborate  work 
"  Oa  the  Identity  or  Non-Identity  of  the  Spe- 
dlflo  Oanses  of  Typhus,  Typhoid,  and  Relaps- 
ing Fevers"  (London,  1850),  appears  to  have 
placed  the  gueetion  beyond  the  limita  of  oon- 
troTersy.  ^e  two  aiseasea  resemble  each 
other  very  strikingly  in  their  commencement, 
their  course,  and  ^e  great  fataUty  that  attends 
them.  They  both  begin  oommonJy  with  chills, 
ndden  prostration  of  strength,  pun  in  the 
kaok  and  limbs,  and  increased  £reauenoy  of 
Bulee ;  but  the  diarriiosa  ao  constantly  present 
m  ^boid  fbver  la  aa  commonly  rwlaiMd  by 
ooiiit^Mtioa  in  typhus ;  the  pains  in  the  bowels, 
die  tendwness,  the  tendency  to  tympanitia, 
and  the  gurgling  in  the  iliac  region  on  pressnre 
of  typhoid  fever,  are  absent  in  typhus;  while 
the  head  aymptcnas— the  pain,  the  confusion 
of  thought,  the  noiae  in  the  ears,  the  delirium— 
an  more  ugmvated.  The  eruption  still  mwe 
dlatinetlj'  Qharacterizes  the  two  disMiei.  la 


typh(^d  fever  it  ia  confined  commonly  to  the 
atuomen  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  and 
consists  of  small,  distinct,  rose-colored  <»nul&r 
epota,  readily  dis^pearing  under  pressure.  Ia 
typhus  the  eruption  is  dark,  mulberry-oolored^ 
aggregated  in  patches,  not  completely  disap- 
pearing under  j>resBure,  difiused  over  the  sur- 
&oe,  and  ocHDtnonly.  largely  intermingled  with 
petechln.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  the  body 
ofttti  exhales  s  peculiar  and  ofieomve  amelL 
The  mortality  of  typhus  ia  greater  than  that 
of  typhoid  fever,,  but  diA'crent  e[ddemiQB  vary 
greatly  in  fatality ;  in  the  typhus  that  raged  so 
widely  in  the  United  States  in  184&-'9,  result- 
ing from  the  extensive  immigration  from  Ire- 
land caused  by  the  famine  there,  patients  frtma 
some  ships  communicated  an  intenaer  fonn  of 
the  disease  than  those  from  others.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  typhus  is  however  much  ^ort» 
than  of  typhoid  fever.  Sometimes  patienta  die 
as  early  as  the  Sd  or  4th  day ;  and  when  con- 
valescence takes  place,  it  is  rarely  protracted 
beyond  the  28th  or  80th  day.— On  post-mortem 
examination,  the  alteration  of  Peyer's  glands, 
the  oharacteriatio  of  typhoid  fever,  is  not  found, 
nor  doea  our  present  knowledge  of  pathtdogi- 
oal  anatuny  enable  na  to  point  to  any  condition 
which  is  eseentiaL  A  change  in  the  oharacter 
ct  the  blood  itself^  and  some  little  softening 
and  congestion  of  various  viscera,  are  all  that 
is  constantly  found.— The  essential  eanae  of 
typhus  is  contagion,  and  without  the  presence 
of  the  fever  itself  the  other  causes  would  ro- 
muQ  inoperative.  Crowding  and  want  of  ven- 
tilation have  long  been  known  as  fertile  aids 
to  the  dtjB^ion  of  typhus,  end  the  disease  has 
taken  different  names,  as  jail  fever,  camp  fe- 
ver, and  hospital  typhus,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent causes  which  favored  its  q>read.  Pri- 
vation and  want  of  sufficient  food  strongly 
prediflpose  the  nstem  to  receive  the  contagion, 
and  fiuidne  in  Ireland  is  invariably  attended 
and  followed  by  ibrer.  The  disease  was  for- 
merly endemic  in  most  of  the  large  dtaes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particularly  in  In- 
land and  Scotland,  but  improved  mnnidpal  reg- 
ulations have  almost  baniahed  it  from  a  num- 
ber of  them ;  its  spread  is  in  a  great  meascre 
under  the  control  of  hygienic  regulations,  and 
its  oontinuanoe  as  a  distinct  disuse  is  due  to 
their  imperfection  and  neglect. — In  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus,  rigid  attention  to  deanlinesa, 
the  abundant  access  of  fresh  air,  frequent  t^d 
sponging  of  the  surface,  and  the  support  of 
the  patient  by  a  light  nutritious  regimen,  are 
the  main  elonents  of  success.  In  cases  attend- 
ed with  great  prostration,  wine  whey,  wina 
malt  liqnora,  or  distilled  qnrita  must  be  used 
fr«ely  and  freqnentiy;  and  under  thor  nae 
cases  apparentiy  desperate  often  reoorer.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Husa  of  Stockholm,  from  an 
experience  in  8,166  easea,  pr^rs  dilate  i^oe- 
phoric  acid  as  a  tonic  in  me  commencement  of 
almost  all  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  regarda  it  aa  alone  sufficient  to  Tdieve  or 
finrettienutforitgrafcMeB,  The  aerereat  fonna 
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require  the  most  powerM  tonlu,  snoh  as  qnl- 
nine,  beef  tea,  brandy,  &o.,  aided  hj  phosphorio 
or  other  mineral  acids.   (8ee  Typhoid  Fbtrb.) 

TYPOGRAPHY.   See  ParariNa. 

TYRANT,  in  ornithology.   See  Kisa  Bihd. 

TYRANT  (Gr.  rv/M»vor,  a  mler  or  sorer- 
e!gn),  a  term  used  in  ancient  Greek  history 
principally  to  designate  the  antocratic  mlers  of 
independent  states  who  obtained  their  power 
not  by  legal  appointment,  bat  by  usurpation, 
generally  connected  with  the  sabversion  of  the 
previously  established  oonstitation.  A  des- 
potic or  bloody  role,  however,  was  not  origin- 
ally implied  in  the  appellation.  The  bo  called 
80  tyrants  of  Athens,  who  on  the  terminiMioa 
of  the  PeloponneBiaa  war  received  the  sway 
over  that  oity  ftrom  tiie  Spartan  Lysander,  did 
not  all  deserve  that  appellation  in  its  more 
modem  and  odious  sense. — ^For  the  "80  ty- 
rants'*  in  Roman  history,  see  Galubitus. 

TYRE  (in  classical  writers,  7\/nu;  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Tior,  rook),  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  Phcenioia,  founded 
by  the  Sidonians,  In  a  naturally  strong  position 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  20  m. 
S.  from  SidoD.  In  later  times  it  extended  over 
a  small  a4|acent  island,  the  new  part  gradually 
becoming  the  more  important,  and  the  old  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  Old  Tyre  (ilaXniTvpot). 
The  latter  is  designated  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  "stronghold"  or 
fortress"  (mibtxar)  Tzor,  while,  no  doubt  in 
flillndon  to  its  insular  part,  the  dty  is  called  by 
Isfldah  the  "stron^old  of  the  sea,"  and  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel,  in  his  glowing  picture  of  its 
wealth,  splendor,  and  maritime  power,  as  situ- 
atod  "iQ  the  heart  of  the  seas.''  Both  parts 
withstood  a  long  siege  by  Shalmaneser  of  As- 
syria, but  only  that  built  on  the  island  is  be- 
lieved to  have  successfully  resisted  a  longer 
one  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  while  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  the  construction  of  a  mole  fi"om  the 
mainland  to  the  island,  snooeedsd  in  reduohig 
the  whole  of  Tyre.  This  mole,  gradually  en- 
lai^ed  and  streng^ened  by  ruins  and  alluvial 
deposits,  has  since  permanently  connected  the 
two  sites  of  the  ancient  city,  converting  the 
island  into  a  promontory.  Even  tite  ruins  of 
tfie  "daughter  of  Sidon"  and  mother  of  Oar- 
thage  have  mostly  been  ^vered  by  sea. 
On  tiie  rite  now  stands  a  poor  village  called 
Snr.   (For  the  history  of  Tyre,  see  pHfflmcii.) 

TYROL,  or  Tirol,  a  province  or  crownland 
of  Austria,  bounded  by  Wttrtemberg,  Bava- 
ria, Saltzburg,  Carinthia,  Venetia,  Lombardy, 
Switzerland,  and  Liechtenstein,  between  lot. 
46='  39'  and  47°  46'  N.,  and  long.  9"  86'  and  18" 
E. ;  area,  11,084  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  861,016. 
It  includes  the  Vorarlberg,  which  was  for- 
merly a  separate  district  or  province,  and  is 
divided  Into  the  4  circles  of  Innspruck,  Brixen, 
Trent,  and  Bregenz.  The  chief  towns  are 
Innspruck,  tfae  d^ital^  Roveredo,  FeldUroh, 
Botzen,  Bregenz,  and  Brixen.  The  sorfiuje  is 
throughout  monntainons,  and  tiiie  scenery  bears 
a  strong  res«mU«Doa  to  that  of  Switearland. 


It  ts  traversed  'from  W.  to  E.  by  l£ne  ofasinrf 
<)t  the  Alps,  which  ran  neariy  panUel  to  each 
o^er.  The  Rhaatian  Alps,  whidh  ooospy  the- 
oentre  and  are  the  loftiest,  divide  tlie  waters 
which  flow  northward  to  the  Danube  frviti 
those  that  run  to  the  Adriatic  or  the  river 
Drave,  and  unite  on  the  £.  with  the  Norio 
Alps.  The  highest  points  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire are  situated  in  this  chun,  Mt.  Ortler  be- 
ing 12,862  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Gross-' 
Glockner  13,776  feet.  The  northern  chain 
forms  the  Tyrolese  or  German  Alps;  and  ^e- 
Bontfaem  Is  sometimes  called  the  Trent  A^w, 
and  is  united  on  the  E.  with  the  Camio  Alps; 
The  8.  ride  of  ^ese  ohaina  is  generally  abrupt, 
bnt  on  the  N.  the  descent  is  mostly  graduali 
and  by  terraoea  with  many  valleys  betwesn 
than.  Uany  of  the  summits  are  i^wve  Qia 
Hue  oi  perpetosl  snow;  and  about  160  sq.  m. 
are  covered  with  glaciers.  These  <^aii]s  are 
crossed  by  several  of  the  lowest  passes  of  ^ 
Alps,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Brenner,  Malserheide,  Timb^oob,  AHberg, 
Bchlopberg,  Achen  psss,  and  the  pass  near  Baa: 
Pellegrino.  Many  rivers  have  their  sources  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  it  is  watered  by  numerous  streams 
and  mountain  torrents.  The  most  important 
rivers  are  the  Inn,  which  enters  the  Tyrol  from 
Switzerland  by  a  narrow  valley  at  Finster- 
mtinz,  and  has  a  course  of  about  100  m.  within 
the  oonnbry;  and  the  Adige,  which  has  an  E. 
S.  E.  course,  and  After  its  junction  with  th« 
Ksaek  becomes  navigable ;  bnt  the  currents  of 
both  are  rapid,  more  especially  after  the  meU- 
ing  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  Tyrol 
has  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Lakes  Idro,  Garda,  Constance,  Achen,  and  Flon^ 
the  first  8  of  whidi  lie  on  the  frontiers.  Ghwi* 
ite  is  the  commonest  rock  on  the  mountain 
ridges;  hut  the  geological  formadons  on  thd 
N.  and  S.  sides  differ  very  considerably.  Chi 
the  N.  the  rocks  are  almost  entirely  oaloareona, 
And  on  the  B.  the  granite  is  overlaid  by  primt- 
tive  schists  and  limestonee,  while  lower  dowik 
a  great  variety  of  rooks  iqipear.  The  most 
valuable  minenls  are  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
calamine,  coal,  rock  salt,  and  fine  marble.  The 
olfanate  m  the  lateral  valleys,  and  in  the  N. 
and  W.,  is  very  severe,  but  m  tiie  8.  it  is  wuk 
milder.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Inns' 
pruck,  1,700  feet  above  (he  sea,  is  49",  wUk 
at  Botzen,  1,010  feet  lower,  it  is  65.80".  The 
annual  faU  of  ran  averages  26  inches,  and  is 
pretty  equal  throughout  the  country.  About 
f  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  perpetual  snows, 
glaciers,  and  barren  rocks ;  an  equal  space  by. 
forests ;  and  the  remainder  by  extenrive  tracts 
of  natural  pasture,  by  arable  land,  vineyitfds, 
and  gardens.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are 
grown,  and  in  some  places  buckwheat  is  ex* 
tenslvely  cultivated.  -  SOllet,  flax,  hemp,  and 
tobacco  are  also  raised ;  and  maize  fonns  ona 
of  the  prinripal  orq;iB  in  the  valleys  that  lie  on 
the  borders  of  Italy.  Fhdfe  of  ^fowt  kinds 
is  abundant  in  the  s«ne  locally,  and  a  oonrid- 
mbte  quantity  of  wine  and'  ak  is  prodneecb 
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Large  mmbm  tit  ofttHe  are  kept,  and  gotta 
and  Aeep  an  pardoalarlj  muneroiu,  bat  pigs 
are  rare.  The  wild  animal*  inolade  the  cha- 
mois, hare,  and  marmot;  and  there  are  Beveral 
birds  of  prej,  aapedally  ea^es. — ^Aboat  I  of 
tiie  population  are  of  Qerman  desoent,  and  the 
reminder  Italians;  both  are  Roman  Oatholios, 
and  distingnished  for  the  strength  of  their  de- 
Totional  fealings.  Tbe^  are  honest,  ft-ank,  and 
Tery  Indnstrioas.  Abont  80,000  of  them  annn- 
tSij  migrate  daring  the  sammer  montiu  to  the 
surrounding  ooan tries,  and  retam  about  tiie 
end  of  antumn  with  the  profits  of  their  labw. 
The  maiuifiwtares,  thoiwi  nimieroiia,  are  not 
ytaj  extendTe,  and  inomde  laoe,  embroiderj, 
glores,  hardware,  ooUerj,  and  toys.  Mines  of 
o<^iper  and  lead  are  worked^  and  gold  and  sil- 
Ter  are  pfooored  in  small  qaantities.  An  im- 
portaat  transit  trade  is  oarried  on,  bnt  the 
oommerce  of  the  oonntrj  is  not  Yety  extensiTe, 
and  oonusts  chiefly  of  dried  fruit,  cheese,,  wine, 
oattle,  timber,  iron,  salt,  &c.  Innspmck  is  oon- 
.neoted  bj  nUlway  with  Monich  and  S^tzbnrg, 
and  Botzen  with  Verona.  There  is  a  nniver- 
aty  at  Innspmok,  and  the  provinoe  has  46  su- 
perior, nereral  infont,  and  between  8,000  and 
4,000  popalar  schools. — In  early  times  the  Ty- 
rol was  mhabited  by  the  lUkCBtians  and  Oeltio 
tribes,  and  under  the  Roman  em^re  formed 
part  of  Rhstia,  having  been  subdued  in  the 
nagn.  at  Angnstns.  Baring  the  deoUne  and 
after  the  &11  of  the  western  empire  it  was  set^ 
wal  times  ravaged  by  barbarians,  was  succes- 
sively ocoupied  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Lombards, 
Bavarians,  and  Franconians,  and  afterward 
divided  into  petty  lordships,  aQ  of  whioh  piUd 
tribute  to  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  These  lord- 
ships subsequently  beoame  nnited,  and  the 
whole  of  the  territory  passed  to  the  house  of 
Austria  by  inheritance  in  1868.  Austria  re- 
tained peaceable  possewion  of  it  till  1806,  when 
die  was  ocnnpelled  to  cede  it  to  Bavaria  by  the 
peace  of  Presburg.  The  people  were  hi^y- 
^seatasfled  with  Uiis  arrangoaent,  and  nnder 
Andreas  Hofer  rebelled  in  1800 ;  but  tbe  Bavar 
Tians  and  f^eh  reentered  the  country,  and 
the  people  were  sabdoed.  In  the  last  action 
the  wonwn  fought  by  the  ride  of  the  men,  and 
nearly  400  of  wem  were  out  down  by  the  ene- 
my's oavalry.  The  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Aus- 
tria  by  the  conmss  of  Vienna. 

TYRONE,  a  N.  county  of  Ireland,  province 
of  Ulster,  bounded  by  Londonderry,  Lou^ 
Keagh  (which  separates  it  from  Antrim),  Ar- 
magh, Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal; 
area,  1,360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  288,436.  The 
chief  towns  are  Strabane,  Dnnf^innon,  and 
Oma^.  The  suriaoe  is  greatly  diverdfied,  and 
has  many  fertile  pluns  and  valleys.  The  oidy 
ecnaiderable  rivers  are  tbe  Foyle  and  Blaok- 
wator.  Coal  is  fonnd,  hut  turf  is  the  nsoal 
ftiel.  The  Londonderry  and  EnniakUlen  rail- 
road passes  tlirough  Tyrone  near  Strabane.  The 
eoonty  returns  two  members  to  pari  lament. 

TTBR£L,-an  E.  oo.  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering oa  Albemarle  and  Pamlioo  lonndif  and 


inohiding  Roanoke  island  in  the  Isitter,  in- 
tersected by  Alligator  rirer;  area,  820  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860, 4,94^  of  whom  1,607  wer«  elavee. 
The  snrfsee  is  level  and  the  soil  amdy.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  7,958  bushels  of 
wheat,  149,886  of  Indian  com,  and  20,746  of 
sweet  potatoes.  There  were  21  dkingle  mills, 
12  churches,  and  400  pupils  attending  pubUo 
schools.  A  laige  portion  <^  the  county  is  cov- 
ered with  swamps  and  heavy  fwests  of  pine, 
cypress,  and  red  cedar;  and  shingles,  staves, 
tar,  and  turpentine  are  axtenrively  «^>orted. 
Omital,  Columbia. 

TYRT^US,  a  Greek  poet  of  tlM  7th  cen- 
tury B.  C,  varioQsly  strted  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Attica  and  it  LneedsmHm.  An  anciait 
tradition  recounts  that,  in  thp  second  Messe* 
nian  war,  the  Spartans  were  commanded  by  an 
oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a  leadw. 
In  answer  the  Athenians,  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Spartan  d<nninion,  sent  Ty^tnn^  a 
schoolmaster  of  low  &mily  and  reputation,  snd 
defonned,  as  the  most  uimt  person  they  could 
select  for  the  purpose.  But  be  so  insjared  tbe 
^tartans  with  his  war  songs,  that  the  Messenians 
were  subdued  to  the  oondlti<Hi  of  helots.  Bis 
poems  were  of  two  kinds :  marching  songs  in 
anapsastio  measures,  to  be  sang  with  the  mom 
of  uie  flute ;  and  elegiac  ezfaortationa  to  con- 
stancy ud  courage.  The  fragmoita  of  them  are 
in  6defi>rd'a  Pottm  Mtnorm  Orteti  (translated 
into  English  verse  by  Polwhele,  178S->08). 

TYRWHITT,  Thomas,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London,  March  29^1780,  died  then^ 
Aug.  16,  1786.  He  was  educated  at  Ettm  and 
at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  Us 
d^^ree  of  A.B.  in  1760,  and  in  1756  was  sp- 
pointed  under  secretary  of  war,  which  position 
be  exchanged  in  1762  for  that  of  clerk  of  tbe 
house  of  commons.  He  resigned  office  in  1768, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary 
pursuits.  Two  years  previous  to  his  dea^  he 
was  appointed  a  tmstee  of  the  Britidi  museum, 
to  whioh  institution  he  bequeathed  a  prattcoi 
of  his  valuable  library.  His  prineipal  worls  in 
Ens^ish  are :  "  Observations  on  smie  PaasagM 
tn  Bhakeapeare"  (8vo.,  Oxford,  1766),  and  aa 
edition  of  Chanoer's  "Oanterbniy  Talea,^  with 
UL  Esa^  on  his  Language  and  YersificatiMi, 
an  Introductory  Discoarse,  and  Notee"  (6  vols. 
6vo.,  London,  177&-*8).  He  also  aided  in  the 
publication  of  Chatta*ton'8  *'  Poems  by  Row- 
ley," and  supported  the  authmship  ot  them  by 
Ohatterton  in  a  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Dean 
Miller  and  Jacob  Bryant.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished Greek  soholu-,  and  published  notes, 
animadversions,  and  ooqjectores  on  writaags 
by  Plutarch,  Babrius  (the  supposed  author  of 
j£sop's  fables),  Euripides,  Strabo,  and  others. 
His  orincipal  work  m  this  department  of  lit> 
eratnire  was  an  ediUtm  of  Aristotle^a  Poetics^*' 
iwblished  posthumondy  in  1794. 

TTTLEB.  I.  WiLLUH,  a  Scottish  author, 
bom  in  Edhiburgh,  Oct  12, 1711,  died  Sept. 
IS,  1798,  By  profemion  he  was  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  but  his  r^ntation  rests  chiefly  upon 
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ft  work  pnbllshed  in  defence  of  Uott,  queen 
of  Seote,  entitled  an  "  Inquiry,  Historical  and 
Oritioal,  into  the  Eridence  against  Mary,  Qaeen 
of  Scota,"  Ac.  (1759),  and  which  gunod  him 
from  Bnma  the  tiUe  of  "  revered  defender  of 
the  beanteoos  Stoart."  He  also  published  the 
*'  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I,,  King  of  Scot- 
land "  (8to.,  Edinburgh,  1788),  and  some  mis- 
eellanaouB  papers,  il.  Auxandkb  Fbasib 
(Lord  WoodbonseleeX  a  Scottish  jarist  and 
snthor,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Edin- 
bnrgb  in  Oct.  1747,  died  there,  Jan.  6,  1618. 
He  TOB  called  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and  in  1766 
was  appointed  professor  of  nniverBal  history 
and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  aniTersity  of  Ed- 
inbnrgli,  in  whioh  oiqiadky  he  prepared  a  oonrw 
€i  leotares  sabseqaently  embo^ed  in  his  veil 
known  "Elements  of  General  Histoir"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1801),  afterward  published  In  "Mar- 
ray's  Family  Library."  In  1700  he  was  appoint* 
ed  judge  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  in  1802  s 
Jndge  of  the  court  of  session,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Woodhouselee.  Hia  renuuning  works 
oomprise  an  "  Essay  on  the  Frinoiples  of  Trans- 
lation," a  "  Life  of  Loro  Esraes,"  a  treatise  on 
"  The  Law  of  Oourts  Martial,"  two  sapplements 
to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Decidons,"  and  a  variety 
of  misoellaaeous  minor  publioations.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Dagald  Stewart,  Scott, 
Mackintosh,  Mackenzie,  an4  other  eminent 
anthors,  and  one  of  the  most  estimable  and 
acoompiished  gentlemen  of  his  time.  III.  Pat- 
BioK  FSAant,  a  Scottish  anthor,  son  of  the 
preoeding,  bwn  in  Edinbnrgb,  Ang.  80,  1791, 
died  in  Malvern,  England^  Dec.  24,  1849.  He 
was  admitted  In  1818  into  the  facalty  of  advo* 
cates,  and  fbr  many  years  steadily  practised  bis 
profeaidon,  which  he  finally  relinquished  for 
the  more  ooogenial  parsuit  of  literature.  His 
first  literary  efforts  of  importance  were  pul>- 
lished  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  to  which 
he  became  a  contributor  at  ^e  time  of  its  first 
appearance  in  1817 ;  and  somewhat  later  he 
produced  a  "  Life  of  Oriohton"  and  a  "  Memoir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Oraig  of  Riocarton."  In  1823 
be  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Banna- 
tyne  club,  a  circumrtaooe  which  drew  bun  into 
■till  closer  association  with  literary  men  and 
antiqnaries;  and  abont  1^,  at  the  suj^estion 
of  his  friend  1^  Walter  Soott,  be  oommenoed 
bia  "  Biator^  of  Sootiand,"  the  work  on  which 
his  reputation  m^nly  rests,  and  which  was 
completed  in  1848,  after  18  jrears  of  labor,  in 
•  vols.  It  embraces  the  period  between  the 
accession  of  Alexander  III.  in  1249  and  the 
onion  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  1008,  professes  to  be  bnilt  upon  "  nnqnes- 
tionable  muniments,"  and  is  still  the  standard 
work  on  the  inl^ect  The  article  "  SootUnd" 
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hi  the  *'  En^doptsdia  Britannloa"  is  also  by 
Mr.  Tytler.  Bis  remaining  works  comprise  a 
"Life  of  Wickliff,"  published  anonymously  in 
1826;  "Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,"  form- 
ing 8  vols,  of  "  Murray's  Family  Library ;"  a 
"Life  of  Sir  Walter  Rueigh,"  containing  many 
new  facts  carefully  digested  from  state  papers ; 
a  "Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
covery in  America;"  a  "Life  of  King  Henry 
VIU.  and  s  number  of  minor  productions. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Eng- 
land. Hisbiography,  written  by  the  Rev.  Jomi 
Borgon  (1869),  represents  him  as  a  pious,  eheer- 
fnl,  and  ofiectionate  man,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  In  addition  to  his  other  aoqoire- 
moita,  be  was  an  enelleot  mndoiui,  and  wrote 
veraes  cooriderably  above  medioority. 

TZETZES,  Joaxsis,  a  Greek  scholar  and 
poet,  who  floorisbed  at  Oonstantinople  abont 
the  middle  of  the  12th  oentnry.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished with  the  title  of  grammarian,  then 
commonly  given  to  the  le^ed.  His  works 
consist  of  poems,  scientific  treatises,  and  com- 
mentaries on  ancient  authors.  His  poems  are 
the  iXtaxa,  oontaining  the  whole  Trojan  story 
Arom  the  birth  of  Paris  to  the  return  of  the 
Greeks  from  Troy;  Bi^Xor  Ivroptfct;,  more  com- 
monly c^ed  Ckiliad^  a  collection  of  668 
mytfaical  and  historical  stories;  and  Carmm 
lambieum^  on  the  education  of  children.  Of 
bis  commentaries,  only  tiiose  on  the  Diad,  on 
Hesiod,  and  on  Lycopbron  have  been  printed. 

TZSOHIBNER,  HinnaoH  Gottuib,  »  Ger- 
man theologian,  bom  at  lOfweida,  Nor.  14, 
1778,  died  Feb.  17,  1828.  He  stodied  theoU^ 
at  Leipne,  became  academic  Doeent  at  Witten- 
berg, entered  holy  orders  in  1601,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  professor  of  theology  at  WiUenberg  in 
1806,  and  at  Leipsio  in  1609.  He  accompanied 
as  chaplain  the  troops  of  Basoay  from  Wei- 
mar to  Toarnay  in  1818,  and  becuune  the  aao> 
cessor  of  Rosenmtlller  as  snperintondent  at 
Leipsio  in  1616,  and  prebendai7  of  Meissen  in 
1818.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  oppo- 
nents of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  oon- 
tinnation  of  the  ohorch  history  of  Bohrdkh  (fl 
Tols.f  Le^ie,  1810);  J^ttntanUtmm  wid  Ka- 

<fU«AM(1822;  translated  Into  EngUah,  FVench, 
and  Dutch);  J)a$  S«aeHon$-S^tm  (1824); 
JSriefe  einet  Deutt^m  an  die  Serrm  ChdUait- 
briand,  J)e  Lemmmait,  &c.  (edited  by  Erug^ 
1838) :  VorUtwngm  ww  die  chri$tlie^  Olau- 
leiuiare  (by  Hase,  1829);  and  Der  Fall  dst 
Meideathunu  (unfinished,  by  Kiedner,  1839). 
He  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  academic  lectu- 
rer and  pulpit  orator,  and  pablisbed  several 
Tolmaea  of  lermons. 
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Utbe  2l8t  letter  and  0th  vowel  of  the  Eng- 
f  lisb  alphabet  It  ia  not  found  in  the  Se- 
mitic langaages,  which  have  no  distinct  letters 
for  vowels  proper,  and  was  probably  originallj 
wanting  in  the  Greek,  in  which  its  modem 
equivalent  is  ov ;  in  the  Hebrew  ita  place  is 
BDpplied  by  the  letter  «a«,  and  in  the  Armenian 
bj  Attfvn,  botii  of  which  are  pronoimced  aome- 
thnes  as  vowels  and  sometimes  as  oonaonants. 
In  the  Latin  also  it  fteqnently  had  the  foroe  of 
a  consonant,  as  in  the  words  vaeo,  veloxy  tUua, 
now  wntten  vaeoy  wlox,  ativa.  It  was  in  fiwt 
oonstantlj  confounded  with  V,  and  for  some 
time  a  distinction  was  made  between  V  vowel 
and  n  consonant,  the  latter  name  being  applied 
to  the  character  Y,  which  did  not  come  into 
use  until  after  U.  In  the  first  books  printed 
with  Roman  characters  V  was  used  as  the  cap- 
ital for  both  sounds,  and  v  as  the  small  letter. 
In  the  Gothic  alphabets  the  distinction  was 
made  much  earlier  than  in  the  Latin.  In  Eng- 
lish, u  has  4  sounds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
woi^  but,  bull,  unite,  and  rule.  In  the  last  it 
has  the  Bonnd  of  which  is  the  normal  on« 
of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Slavio  u  ; 
the  8d  is  pronounced  u  if  the  «  vere  preceded 
by  y.  In  Froich  the  letter  has  a  sound  of  its 
own,  which  cannot  be  represented  in  our 
tongue,  and  resembling  the  German  A. — IT  is 
interchangeable  with  a,  as  in  the  Arabic  defi- 
nite article,  which  is  rendered  ul  and  al,  or  in 
Germ.  Hut,  Eng.  hat;  with  t,  as  Lat  numimut 
and  maximu*;  with  o,  as  Lat.  dulci»,  IL  dolee  ; 
with  the  diphthongs  o  and  ot,  as  Lat  cvlto,  old 
form  taira  or  caira,  Lat  munu,  Gr.  /uMpa; 
with  au,  as  Lat  miu,  Ger.  Mtjm ;  with  «,  as 
Lat.  SictiUa,  Gr.  SuctXor,  Lat  tabula,  Ger.  Ta- 
fd,  Ger.  TJlme,  Eng.  «im;  with  I,  as  Eng. 
^Mtt,  Ger.  stole,  Fr.  autel.  Eng.  oZtor.  U  never 
occurs  in  ancient  Latin  inscriptaons,  Y  being 
nsed  instead.   (See  LAmuAfli,  voL  x.  p.  398.) 

UBIOINI,  Jbav  Hknbi  AnDOLOimn,  a 
fVendt  aathor,  bom  in  Issondun,  department 
of  Indre,  Oct  fiO,  1818.  He  was  ednoated  at 
the  lyoeum  of  Versulles,  and  for  several  years 
taught  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Jolgny.  In 
1846  he  visited  Italy,  and  afterward  travelled 
In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Danubian  princi- 

{talities.  Being  at  Bucharest  when  the  revo- 
ntion  broke  out  there  in  1848,  he  took  au 
active  part  in  it,  and  became  secretary  of  the 
provisional  government  When  the  Turkish 
and  Kussian  troops  occupied  Wallachia,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  after  visiting  Constantinople, 
and  published  Lettret  mr  la  Tarquie^  vols., 
1849-'01;  translated  into  English,  London, 
1866);  La  gueatUm  tPOrimt  dewaU  VEtavpe 
(1854);  La  Turquia  aetueUe  (1856);  £m  pro- 
VHMM  Boumainet,  forming  part  of  the  UtSven 


pUtotetqua  (1866) ;  La  fuetOon  de*  pruutpaih 
tit  Danubimn«tamanttEurvp»{196i&)\  aroHi 
introdnotion  to  the  "  Ballads  and  P<qMilar  Songs 
of  Boumania"  (1865).  He  has  also  translated 
the  SatumdUa  of  Macrobins  (1846)  and  edited 
the  works  of  Yoitore  <2  vols.  ISmo.,  1866).  and 
for  two  years  was  editor  c£  the  Btnue  d»  VOt^ 
mU;  beside  wfaioh  he  has  wri^enfivthftPsris 
i¥MM  and  ;8r^  and  the  (Writr  (Is  iWu 

TJOOELLO,  Paolo,  an  Italian  painter,  bon 
in  Florence  about  tiie  middle  of  the  14th 
tai7,  died,  aocording  to  Yasari,  in  14SS.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  scnlptors  GfailMrti 
and  Donatello,  and  the  first  painter  who  devri- 
oped  the  priociplee  of  perBpective.  He  painted 
principally  in  fresco,  and  was  fond  of  depictii^ 
birds  and  animals,  an  example  oi  which  ooenrs 
in  his  illurtrations  of  the  historiee  of  Adam 
and  Eve  uid  of  Noah  and  the  deloM,  in  Um 
church  of  fita.  Maria  Kovella  in  flcwnea 
Few  of  his  works  now  remain. 

UDALL,  NicHOUB,  an  Engliah  anther,  bon 
in  Hampshire  in  1606,  died  m  1664.  He  v« 
edneated  at  Oorpns  Ohtisti  edleoe,  Ozfiwi, 
was  master  soocessively  (tf  Eton  and  W«atmin> 
ster  sdiools,  and  in  the  earl^  part  (rf  the  ruga 
of  Edward  YL  was  appointed  to  a  canouiy  at 
Windsor.  HepnUiahed  "Flovres  for  La^ 
Spdtynge"  C[^don,  1588),  a  series  of  atia^ 
tions  from  Terence;  some  translations  from 
the  Latin  works  of  Erasmus ;  and  a  Latin  tti^ 
gedy,  J)e  P^gtatu  (1640) ;  but  his  chief  daim 
to  remembrance  is  that  he  was  probably  tlte 
first  writer  of  regular  Engliah  comedies,  di- 
vided into  acts  and  soenee.  Of  these  Wood 
says  that  he  wrote  several,  but  only  one  is  ex- 
tant, entitled  "Kalph  RoyBterI>oyBter,"refmDt> 
ed^  the  ^lakespeare  society  (London,  1847). 

UDINE,  or  Udiob,  a  town  of  Aostrian  Italy, 
government  of  Yenioe,  capital  of  the  delen^ 
titm  of  Udine  or  Frinli,  ritoated  in  an  ttzteuin 
|d«n  on  the  oanal  of  Ia  Bi^a,  80  m.  by  raB- 
road  K.  E.  from  Ymioe,  and  40  m.  firom  Tneste; 
pop.  about  80,000.  It  is.  walled  and  fortified, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral  ornamented  with  mar- 
ble pillars,  bass-reliefr,  and  paintings,  a  lyoeraa, 
a  gymnasiam,  several  hoqiitals  and  oluuitable 
institutions,  and  a  monumental  pillar,  by  Oamal* 
li,  in  one  of  the  pnbUo  squares,  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  peace  of  Oampo  Formic,  that 
village  being  but  If  m.  from  Udine.  A  hei^ 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  Is  oocnpied  by  a 
castle  which  has  been  converted  into  a  prisan. 
The  Oampo  Santo  is  one  the  finest  cemete- 
ries in  Europe.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  earthenware 
hardware,  p^nr,  leather,  and  liqoenrB. 

UDO.  SeeAmntrs. 

UGGIONE,  Maxoo  DA.  See  Oooion. 
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tTHLiUD,  JoHAHW  Lnz>wi«,  a  Oerman  lyri« 
poet,  bora  in  TftMngen,  April  26,  1787.  He 
waa  ednottad  at  the  miirerntj  of  his  native 
place,  vhere  he  applied  hi madf  to  legal  atadiea, 
and  after  being  an  advocate  reoeived  in  1810 
tbed^^ree  <^  doctor  of  laws.  He  first  appeared 
in  print  in  Seokendorf 's  Muunaimanaeh  (1806 
and  1807),  in  Der  Poetiaeka  Almanack  (1812), 
and  in  Der  DwUche  Dwhtemald  (1818).  Af- 
ter a  literarjr  jonraej  to  Paris,  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Stuttgart,  in  which  city  he 
also  held  for  a  long  time  a  position  in  the  office 
of  the  minister  of  justice.  The  national  strag- 
gle against  the  French  during  the  years  1818- 
U6  strongly  excited  his  feelings ;  and  when  the 
king  of  WOrtemberg  determined  in  1816  to  give 
his  people  a  new  oonstitntion,  Ubland,  who  was 
a  strong  adliere&t  of  the  libwal  party,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  oonteab  between  the  aiip< 
porters  of  tiie  old  and  new  aystenu.  He  wrote 
nnmerona  lyrics,  the  faiflnmce  of  which  was 
not  confined  to  Wftrtemberg,  thongh  relating  to 
Wdrtemberg  interests.  In  1816  appeared  the 
first  eolleotion  of  bis  Oediehte,  ana  from  that 
time  to  1819  his  poetic  labors  were  ardoona, 
bat  were  interrupted  by  the  share  he  took  in 
political  movements,  and  also  by  his  application 
to  severer  literary  studies.  In  1819  and  1820 
be  was  elected  from  TQblngen,  and  later  from 
Btnttgart,  to  the  representative  assembly  of 
Wartemhei^,  where  he  exerted  mnch  influence. 
In  1822  be  published  an  essay  DUftr  Walther 
von  der  Vogelueide.  In  1880,  having  given  np 
his  legal  praotioef  be  was  made  extraordinary 
proftegor  of  the  German  language  and  literature 
In  the  nniverrity  of  Tdbingen,  but  this  position 
he  resigned  in  1888,  as  he  conld  not  be  released 
from  tta  dnties  in  order  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  the  diet,  to  which  he  was  a  depnty,  and  in 
vhieh  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  constttational  opposition.  In  18S6 
appeared  at  Stuttgart  his  work  entitied  U^er 
am  Mythm  derwtrditchm  SagenUhre  von  Thor, 
which  was  followed  in  1844-'&  by  a  ooUeotion 
of  popnlar  songs  under  the  title  of  AUtr  hock- 
una  niederdeutteher  Volialieder,  both  works 
being  the  fhiits  of  profonnd  researches  into 
the  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
declined  to  &ppoar  as  a  candidate  in  the  ^eo- 
tion  of  1889,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  r»< 
tirement.  In  1818  he  was  sent  by  tiie  elee- 
toial  divirton  of  TaUngen  to  the  national 
assembly  at  Fnuakfort,  where  he  acted  with 
tiie  liberal  party.  Since  this  he  has  remained 
in  retirement  Bedde  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  has  written  two  dramas,  Henog 
Bmat  von  Sehxoaben  (Heidelberg,  1817),  and 
Ludwig  d&r  Baier  (Berlin,  1610).  Several  of 
his  songs  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Longfellow,  and  a  translation  of  some  of  his 
poems,  with  a  memoir  by  A.  Flatt,  has  been 
published  in  En^^and  (London,  1846). 

UHLIOH,  LsBBBnonr,  a  German  rational- 
istic theologian,  born  in  Kdthen,  Feb.  27, 
1709.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  received 
an  extraordinary  professorship  at  KOthen  in 


18S0,  and  beoame  pastor  of  a  diaroh  at  IMebs% 
and  afterward  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle.  Having  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  tiie  doke  of  Anbalt  by  a 
biography  which  he  had  written  of  his  high- 
ness, he  lost  his  employments  and  removed  to 
Pnusia,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  la- 
bors of  the  ministry.  In  1841  he  established, 
with  several  associates  of  rationalistio  traden- 
oies,  certain  theological  conferences  out  of 
which  sprang  the  society  of  "  Friends  of  Prot- 
estantism," with  TJhlich  as  its  president  The 
society  was  broken  up  by  the  Pmssian  govern* 
ment  in  1845,  and  the  preudent  ordered  to  con- 
fine himself  to  his  parish.  He  was  soon  after 
invited  to  Magdeburg  as  a  preacher.  His  opin- 
ions on  baptism  here  involved  him  in  difficul- 
ties, and  having  been  suq}ended  by  the  consist 
tory,  he  Joined  the  firee  church  m  that  talsf. 
He  to  a  moderately  volnminons  writer. 

UIGURa  See  Tubkb. 

UERAINE  (FoL  TJhraiiM^  border  land), 
formerly  the  name  of  a  S.  E.  province  of  inde- 
pendent Poland,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  bordering  on  the  territories  occu- 
pied by  the  Tartars.  Its  limite  ftvquently  va- 
ried, ite  possession  being  contested  by  the  Turks, 
Tartars,  and  Russians.  In  later  times  it  waa 
divided  into  Polish  and  Russian  Ukr^ne.  Since 
tiie  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  it  has  en- 
tirely belonged  to  Russia,  and  the  name  is  now 
generally  oflod  as  identical  with  Littie  Russia, 
comprising  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Toher- 
nigov,  Pultowa,  and  Kharkov.  The  country 
forms  an  exteiuive  and  for  the  most  Mrt  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  phua,  watered  by  the  DniepM- 
and  its  lower  affluents,  and  inhabited  chiwy 
by  Cossacks.  (See  Ombaoes.) 

ULEMA  (the  Arabic  plural  of  o^tm,  wise), 
the  collective  name  of  the  body  of  learaed 
men  in  Tnrkey.  In  ite  strict  sense  the  ulema 
comprehends  the  professors  of  law  and  divinity, 
the  law  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  Turks 
being  grounded  npon  the  Koran.  The  head  of 
the  uema  is  the  mufti ;  next  to  him  come  the 
cadileskiers,  of  whom  there,  are  two,  one  for 
Europe  and  one  forAwa;  the  third  class  are 
themollaha,  who  are  the  superior  judges  in  the 
provinces ;  and  after  them  are  the  oadis,  who 
are  tiie  lowest  officers  of  justice.  The  cadiles- 
kiers have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  diyan,  and 
all  cadis  are  appointed  by  and  subject  to  them. 
In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  ulema  comprehends 
beside  these  the  religious  teachers  and  officers. 

ULFILA8,  Ulphilas,  or  Wclfilas,  a  Gothio 
bishop,  bom  among  the  Goths  in  811,  died  in 
Constantinoplein881.  He  belonged  to  a fiuoily 
of  Ohristian  Greeks  of  Cappadocia,  whom  the 
Goths  bad  carried  into  captivity  about  267.  He 
was  educated  in  tiie  Gothic  language,  and  in 
841  became  Arian  bishop  of  those  Goths  who 
dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  Mt.  Hicmus.  In 
860  he  was  present  at  the  Arian  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
gone  thither  to  attend  a  disputation.  He  re- 
peatedly led  his  people  across  the  Dannbe  into 
lower  Uoeria,  and  axercised  a  great  and  saliH 
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tarj  Inflaenoa  among  them;  bnt  he  ii  now  Lord  Aaaaa?*  eipedhUm.   In.  Oet.  174^  Iw 

ohieflj  remembered  bj  his  traoBlation  of  the  embarked  few  Emwpe  in  aiVttioh  veaeelf  vbidi 

8<ffiptare8  into  the  Hceso-Gothio,  vhioh  is  the  wasdiaaed  bj  an  English  jH^rateer,  and  son^ 

earlieat  epeeimen  extant  of  the  Tentonio  Ian-  refuge  in  the  harbtir  of  Looiabarg  in  Caipe  Bre- 

gnage.  Thia  veraion  incladed  the  Old  and  New  ton ;  bnt  as  that  city  had  lately  iUlen  into  the 

Testaments,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of  hands  of  the  British,  he  wta  taken  prisoner  and 

"King^   Before  the  translation  oonld  be  made  carried  to  London,  where  his  sdentific  Meods 

be  was  obliged  to  fVame  a  new  alphabet  of  24  obtained  his  liberty,  and  made  him  a  member  of 

letters,  4  of  which  were  invented  bj  himself  the  royal  society.  Onhi8retomto8paininl746 

in  order  to  express  sonnds  -unknown  to  Greek  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  frinte^ 

and  Latin  pronoanciation.   The  version  was  and  created  a  conmiander  of  the  order  of  San- 

in  constant  use  by  the  varioas  tribes  of  Goths  tiago.  He  immediately  set  abont  writing  ahis- 

»o  long  as  they  preserved  their  nationality ;  tory  of  the  expedition,  while  the  ecientific  per- 

but  only  a  portion  of  it  now  exists.    (See  tion  of  the  report  was  written  by  his  oompan- 


ULLM AKK,  E ABL,  aGerman  theolo^an,  bom  this  he  waa  em]uojed  by  the  ^aaiah  comt  la 

in  Epfenbach  m  the  Bavarian  Palatini  Haroh  making  tonre  ot  obaerratikm  in  variooa  eoim- 

16, 1796.  He  studied  philosophy  and  tiieoh^  tries  <Nf  Enrope«  in  1756  west  a  aeomd  time  to 

at  the  aaiversitaes  of  Tobingen  and  H^delberg,  America,  and  after  the  peace  of  17A8,  by  whidi 

and  in  1819  became  Prixaidocent  of  theology  Lonisiona  waa  ceded  by  France  to  Spain^  was 

at  tiie  latter;  in  1821  was  promoted  to  an  extra-  made  governor  of  that  region.   He  arrived 

ordinary  professorship ;  and  in  1829  he  accept*  there  InMarcli,  1766,  bnt  found  the  inhabitants 

ed  a  call  as  ordinary  professor  to  Halle,  bat  unwilling  to  submit  to  Spanish  domination, 

in  18S6  returned  to  Heidelberg.   In  1838  he  The  troops  he  brought  with  him  were  few,  and 

was  appointed  by  the  grand  dnke  of  Baden  he  was  compelled  to  govern  the  country 

"evangelical  prelate"  (bishop  of  the  state  through  the  French  troops  commanded  by 

church)  and  member  of  the  supreme  ecclesiaa-  Auhry.   Though  he  seems  to  have  ancerel; 

tioal  council.  This  place  he  retained  until  1860,  desired  to  conciliate  the  people,  their  disoon- 

when  he  resigned.   His  first  important  work  tent  broke  out  into  an  open  riot,  in  oooaeqneDee 

was  a  monograph  on  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  of  which  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  the  colony,  ia 

(I>armstadt,  1826).  In  1828  he  commenced  the  government  of  wfaidb  he  was  auoceeded  1^ 

with  his  colleague  XTmbreit  the  publication  of  O'Beilly.  Betuming  to  Europe,  he  pablithca 

the  StudimwoMritiketi,  which  counted  among  in  1772  a  Tolome  of  esH^  on  the  natural  hi»> 

its  oontributors  theoliwIanB  like  Bohleienna-  tory  and  antiqnitiea  of  America^  and  in  1778 

oher,  Locke,  Domer,  and  Bothe,  and  established  "  The  Marine,  or  the  Naval  Fwce  of  Earm 

fbr  itself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  and  Afiica,"  and    Observaliotta  of  s  Solar 

theological  quarterlies  of  Protestantism.   The  Eclipse  made     Sea."   He  was  now  a  lientcn- 

first  article,  contributed  by  UUmann,  "  On  the  ant-general  in  the  naval  service,  and  was  q>- 

Sinlessness  <tf  Christ,"  is  one  of  his  chief  pro-  pointedto  the  oonanand  of  a  squadron  int^ed 

ductions.   In  1630  he  published  against  Heng-  to  capture  off  the  Azores  an'English  merdiaat 

stenberg,  who  had  demanded  the  removal  of  fleet  heavily  laden,  and  afterward  to  aul  to 

twotheologicalprofessorsofHallechargedwith  Havana  and  join  an  expedition  fitting  oat 

rationalism,  a  memoir  in  defence  of  the  liberty  agmost  Florida.   Absorl)^  in  his  astronomical 

of  teaching.   A  work  on  "  Johann  Weasel,  a  investigations,  Ulloa  forgot  to  open  his  sealed 

Predecessor  of  Luther"  (Hamburg,  1884),  waa  orders,  and  after  omising  about  m  two  mcaitht 

afterward  enlarged  by  him  and  published  under  without  success  returned.    He  waa  tried  ia 

the  title  of  Beformatortn  vcr  der  S'tformation  1780  by  a  court  martial  doaanded  by  himself 

vols.,  Hambni^,  1641-*2).  The  most  impor-  and,  though  aoqultted,  was  uevw  agdn  aUowed 

tuit  of  his  other  works  is  UAer  dm  "Wnen  da  to  engage  in  active  servioe.  He  waa  one  v€  the 

OhriKtmthum  (4th  ed.,  Hambnrg,  1666).  Sev^  most  monifioent  fwoanotera  of  aeienee  and  the 

oral  of  the  above  named  works  have  been  wta  In  j^paan,  bad  a  large  share  in  establishing 

translated  into  English.  the  observatory  of  Oadiz,  enoouraged  wooUea 

ULLOA,  Antonio  db,  a  Spanish  matheraa-  mann&oturea,  and  finished  the  havens  of  Fw* 

tician  and  naval  officer,  born  iu  Seville,  Jan.  rol  and  Oarthagena.  '  He  was  also  tiie  means 

13, 1716,  died  in  the  Isla  da  Leon,  near  Cadiz,  of  ftmisMng  Spain  with  its  first  cabinet  of 

July  8,  1795.    He  waa  educated  for  the  navy,  natural  history,  and  its  first  laboratory  of  ex- 

beoame  in  1738  a  member  of  the  royal  marine  perimental  metallurgy. 

guards,  and  in  1786  received  the  commission  of  ULM,  a  town  of  WOrtemberg,  ntnated  on 

lieutenant,  and  was  sent  to  South  America  with  the  left  bank  xxt  the  Danul>e,  on  both  sides  of  its 

the  French  academicians  who  were  commie-  tributary  the  Blau,  and  o^Kwite  the  mon^  <^ 

sioned  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  Iller,  46  m.  S.  8.  E.  from  Stuttgart,  with 

the  equator.  He  labored  strenuously  to  advance  which  it  is  connected  by  railway;  pop.  in  1868, 

the  geodetical  operations,  which  were  begun  in  21,868,  exclusive' of  the  garriam.  The  Danube 

June,  1780,  near  Qnito^  but  was  constantly  call-  here  forms  the  boundary  between  WtUtam- 

ed  away  fl-om  his  adentiflo  dutjee  to  assist  in  berg  and  Bavaria.    The  rlvera  are  crosaed 

putting  the  coast  in  a  rtiUa  oS  defence  against  by  several  bridges,  one  of  wfaieh  conaeeta  the 
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town  with  New  Ulm,  a  village  aitaated  in 
Bavaria  on  the  opposUe  side  of  the  Danube. 
The  cathedral  of  Ulm,  built  between  1877  and 
148S,  is  a  fine  speoimeQ  of  Gothic  arofaiteotare 
and  Oerman  art  in  tiie  middle  i^es.  It  is  486 
feet  longt  800  feet  broad,  iud  ISO  ftet  high, 
and  the  western  tower  SSO  faeL  It  contains 
several  valaable  monnments  and  works  of  art, 
inclading  stained  glass  windows,  paintings, 
carved  work,  and  a  remarkably  fine  organ. 
There  are  several  other  oharohes,  a  mnseom,  a 
library,  many  charitable  institntions,  a  theatre, 
Kod  a  palaoe  in  which  one  of  the  princes  of 
Wortembei^  remdes.  Linen  goods,  brass  ware, 
leather,  papery  &o.,  are  mannfaetared. — Ulm 
was  for  many  years  an  imperial  free  oity,  and 
its  wealth  became  proverbiaJ ;  bat  its  pro^ritj 
has  been  madi  injured  by  its  milituy  impor- 
toice,  its  possesion  having  been  oontested  in 
neaiiy  all  the  great  German  wars.  It  sarren- 
dered  to  Napoleon,  Oct.  17,  1806,  when  24,000 
Austrian  troops  under  Qen.  Hack  were  made 
prisoners.  It  is  at  present  ^vrisoned  by  the 
troops  of  VQrtembei^,  Bavana,  and  Austria.  , 

ULPIAN  (DoMmua  Ulpiaitus),  a  Roman  Ja< 
rist,  assassinated  at  Rome,  A.  D.  22a  He  was 
of  Tyrian  origin,  and  dnring  the  reigns  of  Sep- 
timias  Sevems  and  Oaracalla  was  engaged  m 
writing  jaristioal  works.  When  Elagabidas  as- 
cended the  throne  in  217  he  was  bamshed,  bnt 
on  the  accession  of  Alexander  Sevems  in  222 
he  became  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  mon- 
arch, who  made  him  Seriniorum  magitter,  eon- 
BtUaritu,  and  prcB/eettu  annona.  He  also  held 
tha  office  of  prtetoiian  prefect.  He  was  killed 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
and  his  mother.  Ulpnn  was  one  of  the  most 
diatingnished  of  the  Bmnan  jnrists,  and  from 
his  works,  which  were  very  nnmerons,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  excerpts  was  taken  by  the 
compilers  of  thA  Digest  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
than  from  any  other  l^;al  writer. 

TTLRIOI,  Hbbiunn,  a  German  philosopher 
and  critic,  bom  in  FfOrten,  Lower  Losatia, 
March  23,  1806.  He  was  edaoated  at  Halle 
and  Berlin,  and  practised  law  for  a  time,  bnt 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1829  devoted 
himself  to  the  stndy  of  history,  poetry,  and  art. 
In  1884  he  was  made  extraordinary  profassor 
in  the  university  of  Halle,  which  position  ho 
still  holds.  Among  hia  works  are:  OharaiU- 
ri^dertmUhMButorieffn^iiia^Ua,  1888); 
OmOiiekU  der  ffOltniuhtn  JKAOtmut  (2  vohk, 
Berlin,  188B);  Vsbtr  8hdkneai^%  dramatuehe 
Kutut  (Halle,  1880),  in  wbfoh  he  advances  the 
idea  that  the  object  of  the  poet  was  the  main- 
tenance of  a  rdigioos  theory,  Ohristian  in  its 
chu-aoter  with  a  Protestant  tendency ;  ViAar 
Princip  und  Method*  dor  HogeFachon  Philoto- 
phie  (1^1);  I)(u  Orundprmeipdorl'hiiooophie 
(2  vols.,  Uipsic,  184S-'6),  ^. 

UlflTER,  a  8.  K  00.  of  New  York,  bounded 
E.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the 
Esopus,  Rondoot,  and  WsUkill  creeks;  area, 
1,204  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  76,879.  The  snr- 
fiua  is  broken  by  tt^  OatskUl  and  Shawan- 


gank  ridges,  and  the  soU  is  generally  best 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  productions  in  18S6 
were  30,186  bushels  of  wheat,  278,105  of  oats, 
2^229  of  Indian  com,  70,676  of  buckwheat, 
184,689  of  potatoes,  897,764  of  apples,  64,796 
tons  ai  hay,  and  1,669,681  lbs.  of  bntter. 
There  were  2  forges,  6  furnaces,  2  cotton  and 
4  woollen  factories,  4  paper  mills,  11  winter- 
green  distilleries,  6  grist  mills,  96  saw  mills, 
80  tanneries,  100  chnrobes,  7  newspwer  offices, 
and  in  1868  26,666  pnpils  attending  tmblio 
schools.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  slate,  and  marl 
are  foond,  and  there  are  indications  of  the  ex- 
istenoe  of  coal,  lead,  plumbago,  and  alum. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  passes  throng 
the  oonnty.   Capital,  Kingston. 

UI^Tf^,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Ireland,  bonnded  W.  and  N.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  E.  by  the  North  channel  and 
Irish  sea,  8,  E.  the  provinoe  of  Leinster,  and 
6.  W.  In^  that  ai  Oonnanght,  and  oomprised  be< 
tween  lat  fi8«  46'  and  66°  26'  N.,  and  long.  6" 
26'  and  8*  60*  W. ;  area,  8,627  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ia 
1861, 1,910,408,  nearly  ^  Protestants.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Araiagh, 
Gavan,  Denial,  Down,  Fermanagh,  London- 
derry, Monaf^an,  and  Tyrone.  The  coasts  are 
generally  rugged  and  indented  by  numerons  fine 
bays  and  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are  Car- 
lingford  bay,  Dnndram  bay,  Strangford  lough, 
Belfast  lough.  Lough  Larne,  Longh  Foyle, 
I/)ngh  Swilljr,  Mulroy  bay.  Sheep  Haven,  and 
Donegal  bay.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Erne,  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Lagan.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  surface  is  moaotainons,  and 
two  onains  traverse  the  province  from  E.  to  W., 
the  highest  peaks  being  in  the  counties  of 
Done^  and  Down ;  Engal  in  the  former  and 
Kieve  Donard  in  the  latter  are  respectively 
2,460  and  2,796  feet  high.  Between  these 
ranges  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating 
gronnd,  near  the  central  part  of  which  is  sitn* 
ated  Longh  Neagh.  The  other  largest  lakes 
are  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  Loughs 
Uelvin,  Shnlin,  Oughter,  Derg,  Esk,  and  Veagh. 
Ulster  is  the  seat  of  the  Iri^  linen  manurao- 
tnre,  and  about  ^  of  the  population  of  the  prov- 
ince derive  subustence  m>m  it.  Cotton  is  ex- 
tenuvely  mannfsctured  about  Belfast.  Internal 
communication  is  fatnlitated  by  means  of  sev- 
eral railways  and  canals,  and  numerons  excel- 
lent roads.— Ulster  was  par^  conquered  and 
held  as  an  earldom  uaase  Henry  IL  by  John 
de  Couroy,  from  whinn  it  was  transferred  to 
Hngh  de  Lboj;  and  by  descent  from  him, 
tlirongh  the  De  Burgh  and  Mortimer  families, 
the  titie  was  merged  in  the  crown  of  En^and 
under  Edward  IV.  Numerous  inBurrections 
hsfving  occurred,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  means 
were  adopted  for  forming  settlements  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  emigrants,  called  in  histwy  the 
plantation  of  Ulster.  It  was  intended  by  .oon- 
nsoation  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  native 
chiefe  and  drive  them  and  thdr  followers  into 
Oonnanght ;  but  a  few  of  the  Irish  were  allowed 
to  ranain.  The  granteea  were  termed  "on- 
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dertaken."  Loto  of  1,000  to  3,000  amt  were 
eonfinred  upon  condiaon  d  their  being 
tied  hj  Scotch  or  English  tenants;  bat  the 
"  Irish  servitorfl"  had  the  ohoioe  of  taking  either 
English  or  Irish  tenants.  ,S«ne  of  the  trading 
cQmpanies  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
LoDoon  obtaiaed  large  grants,  from  which  dr- 
cnmstanoe  the  prefii  of  London  yas  placed 
before  the  town  and  coanty  of  Deny.  A  la^ 
proportion  of  the  colonitts  were  Sootoh,  and 
BO  man;'  of  their  pecnliarities  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  people  of  Ulster  that  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  thej  are  called  Scotsmen. 

ULTRAMA£IN£  (Lat  vltra,  beyond,  and 
marinvM,  marine),  ft  beantifbl  blue  pigment,  so 
named  from  the  foreign  sources  from  which  It 
was  originally  obtained.  It  was  formerly 
known  only  as  a  prodoct  ct  the  mineral  lapis 
lazali,  also  called  nltramariae.  (See  Lapis 
hAzvu.)  From  the  analysis  of  this  mineral 
chemists  were  led  to  prodace  the  same  com- 
poond  artificially,  and  its  mannCootare  is  now 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  Germany. 
The  sabstance  is  munly  a  silioste  of  soda  and 
alnmina,  oontaining  the  solphnrets  of  iron  and 
sodiom.  According  to  one  method,  it  is  pro- 
duced by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of 
siHcR,  snlphar,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
which  a  blaish  green  mass  is  obtuned.  This 
is  ignited  in  the  air,  and  varions  finishing 
rrooesses  are  applied  to  the  Unish  powder. 
The  product  is  extremely  dieu>  compared 
with  the  real  nltramaiine,  and  is  mfaior  to  it 
as  a  pigment  The  ordinary  sotte  are  largely 
used  in  calico  printing,  color  printing,  and  dye- 
ing, in  paper  staining,  and  in  the  manofoctnre 
of  sealing  wax;  and  th^r  use  is  rapidly  in- 
ereaaing.  The  best  artificial  ultramarine,  pre- 
pared only  for  the  use  of  artists,  is  a  much 
more  expensire  material,  owing  to  tlM  great 
namber  and  variety  of  processes  required  in  its 
manuCaotare. — The  principal  ultramarine  fac- 
tory is  that  of  Messrs.  Zeltner  and  Heyne  at 
Kurembcr^;  the  buildings  are  said  to  cover  7 
acres ;  the  central  one  has  24  ndes,  is  186  feet  in 
diameter,  and  contains  08  ftimaces.  There  are 
beside  various  milla  with  nnmerona  steam  en- 
gmes,  extensive  washing  iqiparatDs,  long  nmgea 
of  drying  rooms,  and  store  rooms  for  5,000  or 
6,000  cwt  of  ar^oifll  ultramarine.  The  works 
nsnallv  give  employment  to  about  800  persons. 

ULTItAHONTAKISH  (Lat.  ultra  mmi^t, 
beyond  the  mountains),  a  name  applied  to  that 
view  of  the  papal  prerogatives  in  the  Roman 
Osftholio  chnroh  which  cl^ms  for  the  pope  the 
absolute  right  of  issuing  obligatory  decrees  on 
points  of  doctrine  or  eoclestasUoa^  discipline, 
without  being  bonnd  to  the  assent  of  oscomen- 
ioal  councils,  national  ohnrobes,  Inahops,  or 
secular  governments.  The  term  originated  in 
France,  where  those  holding  snob  views  of  the 
papal  power  were  charged  by  their  opponents 
with  SBorifidog  the  ri^ts  of  the  bishops,  na- 
tiona,  and  conndls,  ana  with  placing  the  omtn 
of  Oatliolioism,  to  an  nndue  extent,  "beyond 
the  monataina,"  atBome.   The  nltramontane 


nrstiem  nowhere  met  wlA  ajpmttw  rpnirtwiee 
raan  in  France,  where  m  leoSfanatMmal  ooan- 
oil  of  bishops  exposed  to  it  the  libertiee  of  the 
Oallican  church.  In  Germany  it  was  eepeddly 
opposed  by  Febronins  (Kohop  Hontheiro),  and 
the  oonventioQ  d  the  archbishops  of  MaitZy 
Treves,  Cologne,  and  Saltzlwrg,  at  Fjna.  in 
1785.  The  secular  governments  endeavored  to 
have  the  papal  rights  with  regard  to  the  C«tb- 
olies  of  their  countries  determined  by  concor- 
dats or  special  conventicms.  The  effort  to  se- 
cure  by  means  of  sneh  conventions  the  largest 

n'ble  extent  of  papal  rights  is  aiao  common* 
eignated  as  Dltramontsnism. 
ULYSSES,  or  Odtssbus  (Gr.  Odiwvwt),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  leedoi 
at  the  siege  of  Troj^  Aoeording  to  the  Ho- 
merio  acoonnt,  he  was  the  son  <rf  Laertes  and 
Anticlea,  and  married  Pend<^  ibe  dangfater 
of  Icarios,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Te> 
lemachos.  Baling  in  Ithaca,  it  wss  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  to  j<nn  tibe 
expedition  aminst  Troy.  According  to  one 
form  at  the  legend,  he  simnlated  insanity  to 
avoid  takmg  pi^;  but  the  shrewdnesB  of  F»- 
lamedes  exposed  the  deception  by  pladng  ia 
tiie  furrow  where  UlyasGo  was  plon^ung  his 
infant  son  Telemachus.  The  falsity  of  his  msd- 
ness  being  thus  disclosed,  he  joined  the  Grs- 
<uan  fleet  at  Aolis  with  12  ships,  and  when  tba 
expeditiott  had  reached  Teneros  was  sent  with 
Uenelans  to  Tmj  to  demand  Helen  and  ib» 
stolen  property.  The  raisiion  was  onanooesrfBL 
In  the  10  years'  war  he  was  diatingiuabed  Ar 
his  prowess  as  a  warrior,  but  far  more  tar  his 
eloquence,  sagacity,  and  inexhaustible  resources 
ander  difficulties.  After  the  de^  of  Achiiks 
his  armor  was  offered  aa  a  prize  to  the  gretfest 
warrior  in  the  Greek  army,  and  Ulysses  and 
Ajax  became  rivals  for  the  honor,  the  former 
proving  sucoessfoL  By  his  contrivance  die 
Palladium  was  carried  away  from  Troy  by 
stealth,  and  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  conoesled 
in  the  wooden  horse  which  Uie  Trqjana  iocan- 
tiouely  introduced  into  the  city.  His  10  yesnT 
wanderings  after  the  doee  of  the  siege,  which 
form  the  suiyect  of  the  Odyssoy,  are  still  mors 
celebrated.  After  varions  adventures  he  was 
tiirown  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Lotophag^ 
where  his  eompanions,  having  eaten  of  uie  lo* 
tu^  wished  to  rwoain.  He  however  snooeeded 
in  inducing  them  to  depart,  sailed  to  the  idand 
of  the  Cyclops,  and  with  IS  of  his  fi^owers 
entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  who  devoured 
6  of  his  companions.  In  order  to  save  himsdf 
and  the  rest,  Ulysses,  mansging  to  make  the 
giant  drunk  with  wine,  pat  out  his  one  eye 
with  a  burning  pole,  and  then  tying  himsdf  and 
bis  companions  under  the  bodies  at  the  sheep, 
when  these  were  let  ont  of  the  cave  they  were 
carried  out  with  them.  Poly^enras  imidored 
his  &ther  N^tune  to  visit  Ulysses  with  his 
vengeance,  ana  the  remainder  of  his  voyage 
was  oonstantly  £starbed  by  the  enmity  of  the 
godofthesea.  Beaching-iheldand of j£olna, 
ulyaaei  was  prsseiUed  1^^  tiiat  deilgr  on  his  de> 
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pwtnre  with  a  bag  oontaiaiog  the  irindB  that 
were  to  bring  him  home;  but  his  followers 
«(>mied  the  bag  wit^ont  his  knowledge,  iba 
winds  eso^ed,  and  the  Teasels  were  drivm 
back  to  the  iriand,  where  the  angrj  .^los  le- 
fiued  ttnj  fbrther  assistaaoe.  After  6  dajs  he' 
readied  the  ooontry  of  the  cannibal  Lrortry- 
gones,  from  which  he  escaped  with  only  oae 
ship.  Thence  he  suled  to  .^^a,  inhabited  hy 
the  sorceress  Oirce,  who  changed,  part  of  his 
followers  into  swine.  Tbroogh  the  aid  of 
Meroary  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  her  spells, 
and  his  companions  resumed  their  homan  shape. 
Oirce  now  treated  tiiem  Iciodly,  and  hy  her  ad- 
Tioe  Ul/sses  descended  into  Hades  to  consnlt 
^6  seer  Tiresias.  The  prophet  assared  him 
Hut  every  thing  would  yet  turn  out  right  if  the 
hords  of  Helios  ia  Trinaoria  shonld[  be  left  nn- 
harmed.  Betuming  to  Mbba,  he  was  carried 
to  the  iaUmd  d  the  lanm.  bnt  byfilllng  the 
«ars  of  his  oompaniona  with  wax  and  tying 
himself  to  the  mast  he  passed  them  in  safety. 
Going  between  Soylla  and  Oharybdis,  Uie  for- 
mer deronred  6  of  his  followers.  Coming  to 
Trinaoria,  he  was  compelled  by  his  compani<ms, 
much  agunst  his  will,  to  land.  There  they 
were  detained  by  storms,  and  while  he  was 
sleej^g  some  of  the  finest  of  the  cattle  of 
Helios,  which  ^ey  had  sworn  not  to  tonch, 
were  killed  and  eaten  by  his  followers.  As 
soon  as  they  were  again  on  the  open  sea,  an- 
other storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was  destroyed 
by  Jupiter  with  a  stroke  of  lightning,  all  on 
board  being  drowned  with  the  exception  of 
Ulysses.  He  was  owried  to  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  inhabited  by  tJie  nymph  Calypso,  who 
pnHniaed  him  immmtality  and  eteriul  jooth 
if  he  would  marry  and  remiun  with  her.  But 
he  longed  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  after  a 
stay  of  8  years  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  reached 
Siberia,  from  which  plaoe  he  was  sent  to  Itha- 
ca in  a  ship,  having  bem  abwnt  20  years.  He 
foand  his  wife  beset  by  emton  (see  PknxlopbX 
made  his  appearance  first  as  a  swineherd,  and 
then  diaol<wed  himself  to  his  son  Tel^aofaua, 
and  by  the  sssistance  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
whose  n>eoiaI  ftvorite  he  was,  saooeeded  in 
killing  the  suitors  and  the  faithless  sn^nta. 
Of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  and  of  the  manner 
of  his  dea^  there  are  difibrent  aooonnta.  Ia 
one,  his  son  Telegonns  by  Oiroe,  behig  sent  to 
look  for  his  &ther,  and  being  sh^wreelud  on 
I^aoa  and  beginning  to  plunder  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  food,  was  attacked  by  Ulysses  and 
Xelemaohns,  and  in  the  contest  that  followed 
Telegonns  slew  his  own  father. 

UMBER.   8ee  PAiirrs,  vol.  zli.  p.  678. 

UMBRE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  family, 
coiid  fi^nus  teopiu  (Briss.).  The  bill  is  longer 
xbaa  the  head,  elevated  at  the  base,  compressed 
laterally,  keeled  above  and  below,  and  a  litUe 
bent  at  the  point ;  the  nostrils  prolonged  in  a 
ftirrow ;  8d  and  4th  quills  equal  and  longest  { 
tail  short  and  even ;  tarsi  longer  than  middle 
toe  and  scaled ;  ft-onC  toM  united  by  membrane 
to  first  phidanz,  the  bind  one  resting  whfdly  on 


the  ground ;  daws  abort  and  slightly  curved. 
The  only  described  species,  the  tufted  ombre 
(8.  umbnttOf  GmeL),  a  90  inches  long,  with  a 
billofft^;  the  ocdw  is  a  uniform  umber  brown, 
tiie  viiigs  and  tail  barred  with  darker ;  the 
male  has  an  oooq»ital  orest  about  4  inches  long, 
of  loose  feathm.  It  is  a  native  of  Afirioa,  but 
its  habits  ago  not  well  ascertained. 

UMBRElT,  Fbxkdkioh  WiLdsLH  Eabl,  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Sonne- 
bom,  Giotha,  April  11,  17dB,  died  m  Heid^- 
berg,  June  11,  1660.  He  studied  theology  and 
the  oriental  languages  at  the  oniversity  of 
Gdttingen,  especially  under  Eiohhom,  and  made 
himself  fisvorabiy  known  as  early  as  1816  by 
a  prize  essay,  (^mentatio  Hutoriam  Emiro- 
rumnil-Omrah  eat  Ahulfeda  txhibeM  (Gkittin- 
gen,  1816).  He  became  in  1818  PrwatdocetU 
at  the  univerrity  of  OOttingen,  in  16S8  ordinary 
profosaor  of  philoBophjf  and  Sn  1620  ordinary 
profeasor  of  theology.  Ife  ia  the  author  <tf  a 
number  of  valoable  exegedcal  works  on  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
blend  a  strictly  philolf^cal  mode  of  interpret 
tation  with  the  theological  and  {esthetic.  His 
works  of  this  dass  are :  Lied  der  LiAe  (Got- 
tingen,  1830);  UeberteUung  vnd  Autlegunff  dM 
£uche$  ffiob  (Heidelberg,  1624) ;  Commmtar 
die  ^trilche  Salomo$  (Heidelberg,  1826); 
Ghriitliehe  Erbauung  ava  dem  Pialt&r  (Ham^ 
bnr^,  188C);  Grundme  de»  Alten  TettammU 
(Heidelbei^,  1848);  and  OommerUar  ^bar  die 
jPrcph^m  de*  Alien  TeeUmenU  (4  vols.,  Ham- 
bnrg,  1841-^6),  his  principal  worlc  He  waa 
also,  with  his  Mend  Dr.  UUmann,  editor  of  the 
^uaien  wnd  KriUken,  the  prind^  theological 
qoarterly  of  Flrotestant  Germany. 

UMBRELLA  (Lat.  umMi,  a  little  shadow, 
an  umbrella,  frmn  umfrro,  a  shade),  a  folding 
shade  or  screen  carried  over  the  head,  as  a  pro^ 
teotion  from  the  run  or  the  sun.  When  of 
small  size  and  used  by  ladies  only  as  a  sun- 
shade, it  is  called  a  parasol  (Ital.  parare,  to  ward 
off,  and  tole,  the  sun).  The  French  call  what 
we  term  umbrella  parapluie,  thns  designating 
its  use  as  a  defence  i^ainst  rain.  Umbrdlas 
are  made  of  a  light  Join^  A-ame  covered  with 
Bilk,  cotton,  or  alpaca,  which  can  be  expanded 
at  pleasure  or  bronght  down  snugly  around  the 
central  atidc.  This  stidc  ia  the  foundati<m  of 
the  fhune,  and  is  fomished  at  its  lower  end 
with  a  pr^wr  handle  for  aiqiportjng  it,  and  at 
the  upper  end  with  a  metallio  nng  around 
iriiidi  are  hinged  the  upper  ends  of  the  light 
ribs,  most  commonly  of  whalebone,  to  which 
a  cover  is  attached.  Hear  the  middle  of  eadK 
rib  is  hinged  a  slender  metallic  rod  or  stretdier, 
the  lower  ends  of  which  all  meet  in  a  ring  that 
slides  from  the  handle  up  sufficiently  &r  to 
spread  oat  the  ribs  to  the  required  extent. 
Modem  improvements  in  umbrellas  consist  ia 
the  use  of  sted  for  the  ribs,  and  of  superior 
kinds  of  iron,  japanned  to  protect  it  from  rus^ 
for  the  stretchers,  and  In  the  perfection  of  the 
Joints.  A  substitate  for  whslebone  in  the  ribs 
ot  umbrellas  has  reomtly  been  introduced  in 
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England,  In  strips  of  seoond  growth  white  oalc^ 
selected  from  bats  not  more  than  6  feet  from 
the  groand.  Vhen  perfectly  straight  and  free 
from  knots  and  enrls,  the  wood  is  made,  bj  a 

rtper  method  of  oaring,  eoperior  to  whalebone 
tenacity  and  in  resuming  a  stridght  condi- 
tion after  being  bent  aod  exposed  to  the 
weather.  For  the  ribs  of  oheaa  amhrellaa 
rattan  is  largely  nsed.  Yulcanized  India  rub- 
ber has  been  employed  for  all  portions  of  the 
frame.  Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the 
oombined  strength  and  lightness  of  hollow 
tabes  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  sticks,  ribs, 
and  stretchers  of  ambrellas ;  and  for  mjoking 
them  more  portable,  the  handles  have  been 
formed  of  tabes  sliding  one  within  another  liln 
a  telescope,  while  the  ribs  fanned  of  steel  are 
flimishea  witib «  folding  hhige  <n>  Joint-^Um- 
brellas  were  used  in  eastern  conn  tries  in  an- 
cient times,  and  werd  ori^ally  designed  for 
anndiadea  only.  They  are  seen  represented 
upon  old  ohinaware,  and  are  figured  upon  an- 
cient carvings  at  Perse polis.  Kiebuhr  describes 
the  princes  of  southern  Arabia  as  returning 
fttnn  a  mosque  preceded  by  a  retinue  of  sol- 
diers, and  with  attendants  at  the  side  of  each 
carrying  a  large  umbrella.  Those  used  by  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siamese  are  nude  with 
s  light  frame  of  bamboo  and  covered  with  oiled 
and  varnished  paper,  and  differ  from  ours  in 
presenting  a  surface  nearly  flat  instead  of  slop- 
ing when  spread  out.  The  umbrellas  of  the 
KMueae  kinm  are  said  to  be  made  witii  Mveral 
separate  cirdies,  one  above  another,  while  oth- 
Ara  are  only  permitted  to  nae  them  with  a  single 
eirole.  Some  of  those  nsed  by  eastern  dignita- 
ries are  so  large  as  to  requira  several  persons 
to  carry  them.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  nmbreUas,  which  appear  from  the 
paintings  on  vases  to  have  been  very  much 
like  those  of  the  present  time ;  they  were  nsed 
chiefly  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  and  by 
ladies  only.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  female  slaves  to  carry  the  parasol 
over  the  heads  of  the  ladies ;  and  among  the 
Romans  parasols  were  common  presents  to  la- 
dies, and  to  hold  them  over  their  heads  was 
one  of  the  common  attentions  of  lovers.  Um- 
brellas were  introduced  into  Europe  at  a  com- 
paratively reoe&t  period,  and  it  it  not  yet  100 
years  that  they  have  been  in  general  use  in 
En^nd.  Jonas  Hanway,  the  philanthropist, 
Is  said  to  have  been  tlie  first  man  who  com- 
monly carried  one  in  the  streets,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  their  ase  was  considered  a  mark  of 
great  effeminacy.  They  were  at  first  kept  only 
in  the  halls  of  houses  of  the  first  clees,  and 
were  used  for  holding  over  persons  as  they 
stepped  to  their  carriages. — In  the  United 
States  the  manufactare  of  umbrellas  is  in 
many  places  an  important  branch  of  indnsti?. 
In  Philadelphia  it  is  aaHA  to  employ  direcuy 
about  1,S00  persons,  and  the  anntial  product 
of  the  sales  is  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 
Uachinery  of  a  novel  design  has  been  appHed 
to      prodncticoL  of  some  <tf  the  parts,  and,  as 


in  the  manu&ctore  of  guns,  each  pleoe  la  made 
with  mathonatieal  aoonracy,  and  witli  tvsh 
advantage  that  in  one  of  the  estabUahmmta 
<thtf  of  Wright  brothers  and  oo.)  as  many  aa 
S,900  mnbrellas  and  parasols  are  produced  daily 
by  the  labor  of  only  460  hands.  The  aonnu 
ofmsamption  of  silks  and  oottons  for  covering 
these  is  s^d  to  be  fall  1,000,000  yards,  of  rat- 
tan 200,000  lbs.,  of  whalebone  over  100,000 
lbs.,  and  of  bora,  bone,  ivory,  and  ot^er  mate- 
rials for  ornamental  mountings,  about  75  tom. 
In  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  are  establish- 
ments  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  metal 
moaotings,  tips,  &e.  The  handles  are  also 
produced  in  uie  separate  works  of  the  i?ory 
and  heme  tamers  and  carvers;  and  the  earr- 
ings are  equal  to  any  of  the  same  kind  of  voric 
done  in  Europe. 

.  UMBRELLA  (LaA.%  a  genus  of  gastwopod 
moUnsks,  so  cidled  from  the  resembluiee  of  the 
flattened  shell  to  an  umbrella.  The  animal  has 
a  veiy  large  taberealated  foot,  de«3y  notched 
in  fivttt;  the  shell  is  small,  merely  covering 
tiie  most  important  orguu.  The  U,  nmheUata 
(Lam.),  the  Chinese  umbrella  shell,  is  a  native 
of  the  Indian  ocean, 

UMBRELLA  BIRD,  the  popular  name  of  a 
singular  South  American  bird,  placed  by  the 
latest  authors  among  the  chatterers  (ofnpeliffaX 
Bub-fiimily  ffymnoderma  or  fruit  birds,  and  ge- 
nus e>ephalop(erv$  (Geofir.).  The  bill  is  stout, 
long,  flattened,  gr^ually  curved,  with  the  tip 
notofaed  and  slightly  howed;  wings  moderate, 
rather  pointed,  with  the  8d  quill  longest;  tail 
short  and  rounded ;  toes  long  and  alenoer,  with 
cnrved  olawa.  The  C.  «rtuitu$  (OeofiV.)  is 
about  as  large  as  a  crow,  glossy  black,  with 
violet,  blue,  and  metallic  reflections  on  the 
crest  and  pectoral  appendage.  The  head  of  the 
male  is  sarmoonted  by  a  Itfge  crest  of  50  to  80 
feathers  sprinnng  from  over  the  nostrils,  the 
lower  half  a  wnite  stiff  shaft,  and  terminating 
each  in  a  tuft  of  black  hair-like  feathers  spread- 
ing in  all  direcdtms,  but  principally  forward ; 
it  arises  from  a  contractile  akin  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  when  erected  almost  hides  the 
bill  from  view ;  it  is  6  inches  in  length  and 
aboQt  4|  wide,  somewhat  resembling  a  tieanti- 
■fkil  bloe  nmbrella,  whence  the  above  name. 
The  skin  ef  the  neck  is  very  loose,  and  from 
it  grows  a  oylin&ieal  fleshy  process,  about  ■> 
thick  as  a  goose  quill,  1^  inches  long,  from 
which  extends  a  toft  of  unbrioated  feaUi^ 
bordered  with  metallic  blue,  and  han^ng  down 
several  inches.  It  is  found  in  the  isluids  of  the 
great  South  American  rivers,  feeding  prind- 
pallyon  fruits,  fjjecting  the  stones  when  present 
from  the  mouth ;  it  is  arboreal  in  habit,  and 
utters  a  very  loud  and  deep  note,  which  has 
gained  for  it  from  the  tribes  of  the  Kio  Negrb 
the  name  of  piper  bird. — The  arapunga  or  bell 
bird  (proenia  alba^  Thunb.)  is  about  IS  inches 
long  and  pore  white ;  it  has  a  singular  cylin- 
drical  fle^y  appendage,  wiUt  a  few  small  feath- 
ers,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  month 
is  very  wide,  enabling  it  to  swallow  large  bar- 
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riM  and  fruits ;  the  Toioe  resembles  the  tolling 
of  a  ImII,  and  maj  be  heard,  according  to  Wi^ 
terton,  nearly  8  mOes,  and  dnring  tJie  heat  of 
the  day,  when  most  other  birds  are  silent ;  it 
tfl  a  native  of  the  forests  of  tropical  South 
America. 

UMBRIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Italy,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Cisalpine  Oaol,  £.  and  8.  by  the  Adri- 
atic, Picenam,  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
and  W.  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  from  Etra- 
ria.  Its  principal  cities  were  Ariminam  (now 
Rimini),  Pisanrum  (Pesaro),  Fanum  Fortune 
(Fano),  Mevania  (Bevagna),  Tader  (Todi),  Nar- 
nia  (Kami),  and  Spoletium  (Spoleto).  Its  W. 
part  was  oconpied  by  the  Afwonines;  the  E. 
■tretohed  out  toward  the  coast  in  fertile  pluns. 
Beside  tibe  Tiber,  the  principal  rivers  were  the 
Bnbioon,  Ariminus  (Mareocnia),  Pisaurus  (Fo- 
gUaX  Metannu  (Uetanro),  ana  ^is  (E«no), 
all  flowing  into  the  Adris^o,  and  the  Nar  (ITe- 
rs),  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  The  inhabitants, 
the  Umbri,  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  races 
of  the  peninsula,  and  at  an  early  period  be- 
came the  most  powerful  people  of  central  It- 
aly. Etmria  was  originally  in  their  possession. 
The  Bomans  overcame  them  in  807  B.  C. — The 
name  Umbria  has  been  revived  in  modern  times 
to  designate  a  portion  of  what  was  recently  the 
Papal  States,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  delega- 
tions of  Spoleto  and  Perugia. 

UMPQUA,  a  W.  CO.  of  Oregon,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Pacific  ocean  uid  droned  by  the  Ump- 
qaa  and  Kowes  rivers ;  area  over  1,600  so,  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  1,250.  The  Burfiaoe  is  hiUy  or 
undulating,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  and  other 

S-ains  in  great  abundance.  Oi^ital,  Umpqua 
ity. 

UURITSIR.   Bee  Amkit8EKs. 
UNAU,   See  Sloth. 

UN0A8,  a  North  American  Indian,  sachem 
of  the  Mohegan  tribe  in  Oonnecticnt,  died  about 
1680,  at  a  great  age.  He  was  originally  a  war 
chief  of  the  Peqnot  nation,  but  in  1631  revolted 
from  the  Peqnot  sachem  Sassacus,  obtained  the 
support  of  the  English  settlers,  and  so  acqaired 
dominion  over  the  Mohegan  territory.  In  May, 
1687,  he  Joined  the  Engliab  in  the  war  against 
the  Pequots,  and  proved  a  valuable'  auxiliary, 
receiving  for  his  services  another  portion  of  the 
Pequot  lands.  ICany  of  the  Pequots  were 
shielded  by  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Englidi  when  the  war  was  over,  and  for  this 
he  was  for  a  time  in  partial  disgrace  with  the 
authorities;  but  he  was  soon  received  again 
into  so  great  fiivor  with  the  whites  that  several 
attempte  were  made  by  different  Indians  to  as- 
sassinate him.  There  was  then  in  existence  an 
agreement  to  refer  all  quarrels  to  the  English. 
TToeas  accordingly  complained  to  them,  and 
they  Joined  him  in  a  war  that  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  powerful  Karraganset  sachem 
JGantonomoh,  at  whose  instigation  it  was 
thought  the  attempts  had  t>een  made.  In  1648 
the  Mohawks,  Pocomtocks,  and  other  tribes 
made  war  a^iaA  Unoas  with  but  little  soooess. 


He  was  berieged  hi  1657  in  his  Btronghold  on 
the  Oonnecticnt  by  the  Karraganset  ^ief  Pea- 
sacu3,  and  nearly  starved  ont;  but  he  was  re- 
lieved at  almost  tbo '  last  moment  by  Ensign 
Leffiogwell,  who  took  in  to  him  at  night  a  canoe 
laden  with  sopplies.  For  this  act  it  is  said  that 
Uncas  gave  to  Leffiogwell  a  deed  for  all  the 
land  upon  which  the  town  of  Norwich  now 
stands,  though  that  chief  afterward  sold  it  to  a 
company.  A  council  of  commissioners  of  the 
united  colonies,  held  at  Boston  in  1654,  heard 
a  great  many  complaints  of  the  rapacity  and 
injustice  of  Uncas,  and  ordered  that  he  '*be 
duly  reproved,  and  seriously  informed  that  the 
English  cannot  own  or  protect  him  in  any  nn- 
lawfal,  much  less  treacherous  and  ontrngeoos 
courses."  He  was  characterized  in  1674  as 

an  old  and  wicked,  wilfbl  man,  a  dmukud, 
and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always 
been  an  opposer  and  underminer  of  prayii^;  to 
God."  He  was  the  ally  of  the  English  in  tU 
the  wars  against  the  Indians  daring  his  life, 
th'ou^  in  King  Philip^s  war  he  was  too  <Ai  to 
be  of  much  active  service. 

UNGDICULATA,  and  Unouiata,  terms  ori- 
ginally applied  by  Ray  to  mammals,  according 
as  they  possessed  claws  or  hoofs,  though  Aris- 
totle, centuries  before,  had  made  a  similar  divi- 
sion of  quadrupeds,  placing  among  unguiculates 
the  mookeys,  bats,  camivora,  and  rodents,  and 
among  the  ungulates  the  pachyderms,  rumi- 
nants, and  solipeds  (horse).  Ray  placed  among 
nngoiculateB  the  oomel,  elephuit,  and  eden- 
tates, as  well  as  those  above  mentioned ;  Lin- 
hteos  followed  Ray  in  bis  division  of  quadru- 
peds. This  system  has  been  variously  modified 
by  Cuvier,  Swunson,  Oken,  0.  L.  Bonaparte, 
and  Owen,  the  last  restricting  the  unguiculates 
to  the  monkeys  and  camivora,  and  the  nngn- 
lates  to  the  omnivora,  rumioants,  solipeds,  and 
pachyderms.   (See  Mahmaua,  vol.  xi.  p.  125.) 

UNICORN',  a  fabuloas  animal  resembling  a 
horse,  with  a  single  horn  issoiiig  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead,  well  known  as  the  animal 
which  with  tlie  Hon  supports  the  coat  of  arms 
of  England.  The  unicorn  of  the  Bible  was  un- 
doubtedly the  rhinoceros;  the  sea  unioom  is 
the  narwhal.  In  Smith's  ^^Qlustrations  of  the 
Zoology  of  Sonth  Africa,"  under  rAinoevro$ 
keitloa,  is  an  allnsion  to  n^mhdtoo,  probably  a 
species  of  rhinoceros,  described  as  about  the 
size  of  a  horse,  very  fleet,  strong,  and  fierce, 
with  a  single  horn  projecting  from  the  fore- 
head, which  comes  near  the  usual  figures  of  the 
unicorn  of  fable ;  it  is  met  with  near  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  in  the  coimtry  to  the  north 
of  Mozambique.  According  to  Van  Zoch,  there 
is  in  N.  Africa  a  ruminant  of  the  antelope  fami- 
ly, with  a  sin^e  long  and  straight  horn  upon 
the  forehead ;  this  may  be  the  rhinoceros  above 
referred  to,  or  it  may  be  a  mutilated  or  entirely 
imaginaij  animal. 

UlflOLA,  a  genus  of  North  American  grasses 
fonnd  on  the  sea  coast  from  Long  island,  N.  Y., 
to  Vii^nia  and  southward.  They  have  tough 
perennial  roots,  from  the  creeping  rootstocks 
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of  which  issue  tall  erect  culms,  with  flat,  lan- 
ceolate, broad  leaves,  aod  broad,  many-flower- 
ed spikelets  of  closely  appressed  flowers.  The 
broad-leaved  uniola  (u.  latifolia,  Mz.)  is  on 
elegant  plant  with  cmms  3  to  3  feet  high,  the 
spikelets  of  a  pleasing  green  color,  oblong, 
acute,  with  10  to  16  flowers.  It  is  fonnd  on  fer- 
tile hillsides  and  banks  of  rivers  from  sonthent 
Feansylvania  to  Kansas  and  southward.  It  is 
well  suited  to  the  garden,  especially  if  the  soil 
is  light  and  sandy,  and  easllypropagates  from 
Bee&  or  division  of  its  roots.  The  panicled  mii- 
ola  i_U.  paniculata,  Linn.)  has  stout  culms  8  to 
6  feet  high,  very  long  rigid  leaves,  becoming 
soon  convolute,  crowded,  drooping  panicles, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  plant,  occurring  in  the 
drifting  sands  on  the  sea  coasts  from  southern 
Virginia  to  Florida.  The  graceful  uniola  (Z7. 
oraeilit,  Mx.)  has  smaller,  contracted,  and  wand- 
uke  panicles,  with  appressed  branches  broadly 
wedge-shaped,  and  with  4  to  8  flowers,  the 
culms  8  feet  in  height;  it  is  found  on  the  coast 
from  Long  island  soothward.  A  species  wiUi 
smooth  hnear  leaves  and  slender  onlma,  1  to 
3  ibot  high  (U.  nitida,  Baldwin),  oocurs  in 
swamps  of  Geor^aand  Florida;  and  %nother 
species  (17.  dutiehophjflla)  is  described  by  La- 
bulardi^  as  indigenotis  to  Kew  Holland.  The 
nniolas  possess  no  agricnltnral  value,  but  are 
grasses  of  extraor^ary  beauty. 

UNION,  the  name  of  counties  in  13  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  Passaic  river,  E.  by  Staten  Island 
sound  and  Newark  bay,  and  S.  by  Eahway 
river,  and  drained  by  Elizabeth  river  and  sev- 
eral small  streams;  area,  101  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  27,781.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  10,034  bushds  of  wheat,  14,698  of 
rye,  101,980  of  Indian  com,  100,607  of  oatiL 
85,225  of  potatoes,  230,145  lbs.  of  batter,  and 
12,128  tons  of  hay.  There  were  44  carriage 
factories,  11  clothing  factories,  and  altogether 
181  manufacturing  establishments  with  a  capi- 
tal of  12,921,789;  60  churches,  6  newspaper 
offices,  and  4,599  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  Jersey 
and  the  New  Jersey  central  railroads.  It  was 
formed  out  of  part  of  Essex  eo.  in  1858.  Cap- 
ital, Elizabeth.  II.  A  central  co.  of  Fenn., 
bounded  E.  by  the  Susqacfiaiuia  river  and  its 
West  branch,  and  drained  by  Penn's,  Bnffialo, 
White  Deer,  and  Middle  creeks ;  area,  about 
250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,145.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  the  BuS'alo,  Nittany,  and  other 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Alleghany  range 
traverring  a  large  part  of  the  county ;  the  soil 
alon^  the  streams  is  very  rich.  Iron  ore.  bi- 
ttmiinons  ooal,  and  limestone  abound.  There 
are  several  iron  fiimaces  and  founderies,  2 
newspaper  otBces,  and  in  1860  there  were 
8,778  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Snyder 
CO.  was  formed  out  of  the  south  half  of  Union 
in  1856.  The  North  Branch  canal  passes  along 
the  E.  border.  Capital,  Nejv  Berlin.  IIL  A 
8.  00.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  W.  and  8.  on  S.  0., 


druned  by  Warsaw  and  l^ohardsca  creeks; 

area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,202, 
of  whom  2,246  were  slaves.  The  surfaoe  is 
generally  hilly  and  the  soil  in  some  parts  fer- 
tile. The  productioQS  in  1850  were  59,856 
bushels  of  wheat,  39,875  of  Indian  com,  and 
2,264  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  28  charehes, 
and  1,038  pupils  attending  publio  schools. 
Granite  and  slate  aboundj  and  excellent  stcme 
for  hones  and  whetstones  is  found.  Gold  mines 
of  some  value  have  been  worked.  Capital 
Monroe.  IV.  A  N.  district  of  S.  C.,  bounded 
E.  by  Broad  river  and  S.  by  the  Ennoree,  and 
intersected  by  the  Pacolet  and  Tyger  rivers; 
area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 19,636,  of  whom 
10,801  were  slaves.  Tlie  surface  is  liilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
656,078  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  68,826  of  wheat 
99,739  of  oats,  47,127  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
14,166  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  25  grist 
mills,  18  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  an  iron  fonn- 
dery,  40  churches,  and  286  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  granite  abonno, 
and  there  is  one  valnable  gold  mine.  It  ia  in- 
tersected by  the  Spartonbu]^  and  Union  rail- 
road. Capital,  Unionville.  Y,  A  co.  of 
Ga.,  bordering  on  N.  0.,  and  drmned  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Hiawassee  and  Tocoa  riv- 
ers; area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  4,418,  of 
whom  116  were  slaves.  The  surface  ia  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  the  Blue  ridge. 
The  highlands  are  well  adapted  to  pastorage. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  274,346  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  40,428  of  oats,  and  30,867  of 
sweet  potatoes.  There  were  3  tanneries,  1  forge, 
12  churches,  and  276  pupils  attending  pnluie 
schools.  Iron,  marble,  and  granite  are  found, 
and  there  are  profltable  gola  mines.  Capital, 
Blairsville.  Vl.  A  N.  parish  of  La.,  bordering 
on  Ark.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Washita  river  and 
intersected  by  its  affluents  the  D'Arbonne  and 
Lutre  bayous;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1860,  10,890,  of  whom  8,745  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  moderately  billy  and  (Jie  soil 
sandy  and  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  292,095  bushels  of  Indian  com,  105,620 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5,218  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  11  churches,  and  614  pupils  at- 
tending publio  schools.  The  Washita  and  D'Ar- 
bonne  are  navigable  for  steamboats.  Capi- 
tal, Farmersville.  VIT.  A  8.  co.  of  Art,  bor- 
dering on  La.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Washita 
river,  and  drained  by  several  of  its  tributaries; 
area,  about  1,230  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,398, 
of  whcmi  1,831  were  slaves.  The  surface  la  hiQy 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodactions  in  18S0 
were  841,406  bushels  of  Indian  com,  93,660  of 
sweet  potatoes,  7,037  bales  of  cotton,  and 
82,861  lbs.  of  hotter.  Capital,  El  Dorado. 
Vin.  A  new  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by 
Clinch  river,  and  bounded  N.  by  its  N.  fork; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,117,  of 
whom  182  were  slaves.  The  surface  in  the 
N.  and  centre  is  mount^ous,  and  in  other 
parts  hilly,  and  the  soil  adapted  to  grazing. 
Wheat,  Inmui  com,  and  tobacco  are  prodncea. 
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and  iron  ore  and  Utamlnoas  ooal  are  fotiAd. 
Capital,  Haynardarille.  IX.  A  N.  V.  oo.  of 
Kj.f  separated  team.  laSixoA  aod  lUinob  by  the 
Omo  nver,  and  drained  1^  ^radewster  and 

Highland  creelES ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  la 
1860, 12,791,  of  whom  8,106  were  slaves.  The 
snrmee  is  undulating  or  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1850  were  680,640 
buafaels  of  Indian  com,  11,994  of  wheat,  60,045 
of  cats,  and  494,784  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  18  churches,  and  1,284  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Bitamlnotis  coal  is  abundant, 
and  there  are  several  sulphur  and  chalybeate 
springs.  Capital,  Mor^anfield.  X.  A  central 
CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  afBuenta  of  tiie  Scioto 
river ;  area,  446  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1880, 16,607. 
The  nirfaoe  is  level  and  tne  soil  fertile.  The 
prodnctions  in  1860  were  624,898  bushels  of 
Jii^an  oom,  26,663  of  wheat,  88.274  of  oats, 
347,407  lbs.  of  butter,  210,840  of  cheese,  62,288 
of  wool,  and  16,060  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
26  churches,  and  8,279  pupils  attending  pnblio 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Bellefontfune, 
Terre  Haute,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Springfield, 
Ut.  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg  railroads.  Capital, 
Marysville.  XI.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
on  Ohio,  druned  by  the  East  fork  of  White- 
water river;  area,  168  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1660, 
7,110.  The  sorfaoe  is  generally  uadulating 
and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  prodnotjons  in 
1860  were  681,516  btishela  of  Indian  oom, 
68,862  of  wheat,  62,930  of  oats,  204,269  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  8,666  tons  of  hay.  There  were  37 
churches,  and  1,828  pupils  attendii^  pnUio 
schods.  Capital,  lAberty.  XII.  A  S.  oo.  <tf 
ni.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Hississippi  and  dnuned 
by  Clear  creek ;  area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
11,182.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  814,706 
bnshela  of  Indian  corn,  81,902  of  wheat,  and 
42,349  of  oats.  There  were  27  churches,  and 
1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron 
we,  lead,  chalk,  bituminous  coal,  porcehdn 
elay,  alum,  and  copperas  are  found.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Ilhnois  central  railroad.  Cap- 
ital, Jonesborough.  XIII.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  Iowa, 
druned  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  and 
Grand  rivers ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
3,012.  The  sarfaoe  is  level  or  undulating,  and 
the  soil  fartile.  The  productions  in  1869  were 
8,498  bushels  of  wheat,  65,608  of  In^an  com, 
1,964  tons  of  hay,  and  86,274  lbs.  of  butter. 
"ihe  line  of  the  projected  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri ndlroad  passes  through  the  county.  Cap- 
ital, Afton. 

UNION  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of  leaming  at 
Soheneotady,  N.  Y.  In  1779  the  inhabitants 
of  the  region  lying  N.  of  the  Kohawk  river 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  incorporation 
of  a  college,  but  without  success.  In  1782  and 
in  1791  the  petition  was  renewed,  but  again 
foiled.  In  1798  the  Schenectady  academy  was 
incorporated.  In  1794  an  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  an  epdowmeot  for  a  college  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  $7,985  was  contributed  by  09  persons 
In  Albany,  and  $8,426  by  281  persons  in  Sche- 
voi-  XT.— 45 


neotady.  This  som  was  afterward  lastly  ia< 
ereased  by  fiirther  Bubswiptions,  and  tbrongb 
the  influenoe  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  who  had 
been  a  liberal  oontributor,  the  loostion  was 
fixed  at  Schenectady.  On  Feb.  36,  1706,  the 
regents  of  the  univerraty  incorporated  it.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
eral religious  denominations  in  its  organization. 
The  first  {)resident  was  John  Blair  ^ith,  D.D,, 
who  on  his  election  re«gned  the  pastorate  of 
the  third  Presbyterian  church  in  Philad^phia, 
but  in  1709  returned  to  his  former  chai^  and 
died  a  few  months  later.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  election  in  May,  1799,  was  pastor  of 
a  Congregational  chnrch  in  Oolebrook,  Conn. 
He  died  in  Ang.  1801,  and  in  1802  the  Bev. 
Jcmathan  Haxoy,  DJ).,  then  preddent  of  Browa 
university,  was  cdioaen  to  aaoceed  him,  but  after 
two  years  reedgned  to  accept  the  preddraoy  of 
the  South  Carolina  odlege.  In  1804  Eliphar 
let  Nott,  D.D.,  then  pastor  of  a  Presbytman 
church  in  Albany,  was  elected  to  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  ooUege,  and  still  hdds  the  office 
(May,  1862).  At  President  Kott*s  accession 
we  college  was  but  slenderly  endowed  and  had 
but  a  amjall  number  of  students.  The  college 
building  (there  was  then  only  one)  was  in  the 
city.  Application  was  made  to  the  legislature 
for  aid,  and  in  1806,  and  subsequentiy  in  1814 
and  1822,  lotteries  were  authorized,  the  net 
proceeds  of  wbidb  were  to  go  to  the  emdow- 
ment  of  the  ooUege.  The  fimd  tikns  ndaed, 
together  with  some  Bnbsoriptions  and  donations, 
permanently  invested,  amonnted  in  1^2  to 
$881,613.18.  The  nroeeeds  of  the  hut  lottenr 
were  involved  with  private  property  of  Dr. 
Nott,  who  managed  the  whtde,  and  in  nrooeaa 
of  time  the  acooonts  had  beccone  so  much  com- 
plicated, tiut  It  required  many  months  and  the 
skill  of  eminent  accountants  to  ascertain  the 
rights  of  the  two  parties.  These  having  been 
determined,  Dr.  Nott,  by  papers  executed  Deo. 
38,  1866,  made  over  to  trustees  for  the  college 
a  large  sam,  estimated  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  building  first  erected  in 
Schenectady  proving  inadequate  for  the  wants 
of  the  ooll^;e,  a  tract  of  land  was  pnrehaaed 
in  1814  on  an  eminence  £.  of  the  dfy,  and 
two  bnikUngs  were  erected.  To  these  have 
since  been  added  buildings  for  library,  cabi- 
net, and  lecture  rooms,  and  a  fine  centra! 
chapel,  begun  in  1858.  The  building  in  the 
city  was  sold  to  the  municipal  authorities  'tot 
the  use  of  the  publio  sohoob.  In  1866  tiM 
ooU^  was  partUUy  reoi^nized,  and  depart- 
ments of  civil  engineermg  and  analytioal 
chemistry  established,  which  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  fiuiilities  for  instruction.  Mr.  £.  0. 
Delavan  has  presented  to  the  college  a  fine 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  shells,  known'  as  tiie 
"  Wheatiey  collection,"  purchased  for  the  instt-- 
tntion  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The  faculty  now 
consists  of  the  prendent.  vlce-preddent,  12  pro- 
fessors, 1  lecturer,  and  8  tutora.  There  are 
aboat  830  students.  The  whole  nnmbes  o£ 
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alnmd  in  1800  ms  8,6S7,  of  lAom  1,800  ▼«« 
ahrgymen ;  and  the  nomber  of  Tolmnea  in  the 
K^ese  libraries  was  aboat  16,000. 

UKITABIAinSU:,  the  general  name  sinoe 
the  reformation  for  that  oIsm  of  opinions  which 
new  ap  in  oppoaittcm  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
iWiity,  r^eotiog  the  threefold  distinction  oi 
porsoiuuitj  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  asserting 
the  absolute  unity  of  God.  These  opinions  ap- 
peared nmnltaneonslj  with  the  earliest  specola- 
tions  on  the  Logos,  and,  thoogh  uniformly  pro- 
Mranoed  heretical  by  the  charoh,  kept  even  pace 
with  Uiose  speouli^oos  throogh  ul  tbe  sac- 
ooBVe  perioaa  of  its  hiitoiy.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  2a  eentoiT  we  find  them  asBodated  with 
ttie  names  of  llkeodotns,  a  Byzantine  leather- 
jfaneser,  who  oame  to  Borne  and  gathered  there 
•  small  company  of  disciples,  and  Artemon, 
who  also  taught  in  Bome,  and  whose  school 
Bidntfuned  for  abont  100  years  its  attitode  of 
sharp  rationalistic  antagonism  to  the  chnrch 
dc^na.  Both  of  these  men  asserted  the  simple 
hnmanity  of  Ohrist,  contending  that  he  was 
no  moi«  than  a  divinely  illaminated  prophet. 
TheodotQs  was  excommnnicated,  not  probably 
for  his  o{)inion8  alone,  which  Artemon  insiated 
were  thei  cnrrent  opinions  till  after  his  day. 
Snbetantii^ly  the  same  views  were  held  about 
^e  same  time  by  Beryllns,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
.terabis.  He  fonnd  an  opponent  m  Origm,  and 
was,  it  is  said,  indnoed  to  retract  his  aoctnne. 
Heany  oontemporaaeons  with  "Hieodotna  and 
Artemon,  Praxeao  oame  to  Bome  from  Asia 
Minor  and  taaght  under  a  new  form  tbe  indi- 
vinble  unity  ox  the  Godhead.  The  school  of 
Artemon  represented  Ohrist  as  man  in  the 
militnde  of  God ;  Praxeas  represented  him  as 
Ood  in  similitude  of  man,  the  humanity 
b^g  only  a  mask.  His  fame  as  a  brave  con- 
fessor shielded  Praxeas  from  suspicion,  and 
gave  ooDB^erable  currency  to  hb  views  until 
Tertnllian  brought  down  upon  them  his  fiarr 
polemics.  In  connection  with  Praxeas,  as  hold- 
mg  essentially  the  same  opinions  of  Ohrist,  the 
name  of  Ko6tns  is  reoordea  as  teaching  in  Bmyr- 
Ba.  In  him  we  have  the  germs  of  the  dootrme 
aflwnrard  developed  by  SiuieUiuB  in  the  mlddla 
of  the  Sd'oentniT,  a  dootrina  wUoh  saved  the 
divinil|r*of  the  Son  by  destroying  not  only  his 
hnmanify,  bat  his  personality  as  a  member  of 
the  Trinity.  Arianism  (see  Abius)  originated 
in  the  4th  century,  in.a  private  discussion  be- 
tween Arias,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
bishop  Alexander,  &e  ilatter  mtdntainiug  the 
easenaal  etpiality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and 
the  former  throwing  on  the  bishop  the  reproach 
of  Babellianism,  and  asserting  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Son  was  not—thus  denying  the 
Son's  eternity,  making  his  generation  depen- 
dent «n  >ihe  wiU  of  Goo,  and  assigning  to  him 
a  position  snbordinide  to  the  Supreme,  though 
solitary  and  uaf^iproadiable  by  any  ether  oreat- 
ed  being.  Thta  dootcine  beoune  tiie  parent  of 
the  later  Sooinianinajand  thronj^  that  the  di- 
Toot  pn^enitor  of  the  unitBriaaam  of  a  still  later 
day.-^t  the  time  of  the  refonoation  Unitarian- 


fam  was  one  of  the  earliest  developed  fonoB  of 
religious  opinion.  In  Germany  Ludwig  Hetar 
and  Johann  Benck  promulgated  it  in  a  raticHiF* 
alistio  form,  asaoeiatmg  the  beUef  Uiat  Ghrisk 
was  an  illuminated  teacher  and  a  pe^iMt  hnnun 
example,  with  tiie  doctrine  of  the  inner  li^it, 
and  uie  persuasion  that  all  spirits,  even  those 
of  devils,  would  at  last  be  brou|^t  into  blessed- 
ness. In  Swabia,  Sebastian  frank  tiie  mystie 
ajppealed  to  the  interior  Word  whiofa  jod^ 
tbe  letter  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  interior 
Ohrist  of  whom  the  historical  Ohrist  waa  onb 
the  symbol  and  irign.  Throng  8witserhak4 
Olandina  of  Sav<^  tans^t  the  Hebrew  mfHW< 
tb^nn  and  the  mupU  faDmani^  of  Jesna.  ht 
the  10th  oentuiy  ITnitarian  doctrines  of  a  radi- 
cal stamp  were  openly  and  freely  disseminated 
hi  Saxony  and  Holland,  in  connection  generally 
with  Anabaptist  opmions.  In  Italy,  long  be- 
fore the  reformation,  there  existed  an  indefinite 
amount  <^  dissent  from  the  orthodox  IWnitap 
rian  faith.  The  reformation  brought  the  here- 
sies to  light  oidy  to  show  how  extenuve  tiiey 
were,  and  to  occasion  their  immediate  expul- 
sion from  the  country.  Fugitive  Unitarians  in 
considerable  nnmbers  found  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land. Hither  oame  from  Venice  Lulins  So- 
oinus,  who  aettied  in  Zurich  about  4  yeara  be- 
fore the  burning  of  Servetns  in  Genera.  At 
that  date  he  was  travelling  in  Italy,  hot  on  1^ 
return  he  ooeopied  lumaelf  with  theol^ioal 
speonlationB,  hlaeantion  and  probably  the  in^ 
tmotneasof  his  views  savinghim  tnxa.  peraeoa- 
tion,  though  not  from  anspidon,  on  the  part  ot 
Oalvin  and  other  leaders  of  tbe  Trinitarian  par- 
tj.  AtZOiidi  Bernardino  Ochino,  an  intimate 
associate  of  Socinus,  published  in  1668  the  dia- 
logues iu  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
indeed  every  other  cardinal  doctrine,  was  sub- 
mitted to  severe  examination.  Uatteo  Gribaldi 
and  Giorgio  Bluidrata  of  Saluzzo  tanght  in 
and  about  Geneva  that  tbe  Father  and  the  Sou 
were  two  distinct  persona,  the  first  4ivine  ia 
essence,  the  second  having  a  derived  divini^. 
Oalvin  was  obliged  to  use  nis  va^ioftj  to  ttip 
tiw  imveaung  here^.  Blandrata  withdrew  to 
Zurich;  other  teadiov  left  Switcerland  Ibr 
Poland.  A  few  yeara  later  Giovanni  Yalaotino 
Gentilis,  a  Oalabrian,  was  beheaded  at  Bern  for 
false  doctrine  and  blasphemy,  his  opini<ms  b^ 
ing  similar  to  those  which  the  Spaniard  Ser- 
vetns had  disseminated  so  widely  through 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France.  Poland 
was  now  the  ref^ige  of  the  Unitarian  believers. 
A  printing  establishment  at  Bacow  issned 
writings  of  FauBtuB  Socinus  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  The  nobility,  a  powerful, 
rich,  and  independent  class,  all  but  sovereign 
on  their  own  estates,  encooraged  the  prindplea 
of  the  reformation  in  their  most  radioal  form. 
The  eiUea  from  Italy  and  Switzerland  made 
Fincxow  their  faead-quarters,  and  were  known 
aa  Pinocovians.  For  10  years  they  fi^y  pur- 
sued their  inquiries  within  the  pale  of  the  re* 
formed  church.  GoneBiua  wrote  boldly  against 
the  Trini^.  Blandrata  would  use  none  bnt 
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Bariptare  langnage  fai  qteaUng  of  God  aoA 
OhrbL  StHMwr  tnght  that  Obrirt  mediated 
as  nun  onljr.  Gregory  AnU  openljr  denied  fall 
meexistonce.  8tstc«iai  contended  that  the 
neij  Ghoit  was  the  power  of  God'a  graee  in 
the  sonl.  The  Unittfiwu  were  oaUed  eeefaMa 
minor;  but  they  wwe  hardly  more  ^an  an 
nM^anized  hand  of  diasentera  till  F.  Booinns 
oame  among  them  and  elaborated  the  system 
whioh  has  since  borne  his  name.  Socinna  spent 
several  years  in  Cracow,  and  left  it  only  when 
residence  there  became  inseoore.  With  Sigis- 
mond  III.  the  dark  days  of  ITnitarianism  came 
in.  The  Jesuits  were  recalled  to  the  kingdom ; 
the  oflBoes  of  dignity  and  emolament  were  ^ven 
to  the  Soman  OaChoUos;  the  popnlaoe  was  in- 
stigated to  aots  of  Tiolenoe  against  dissenters ; 
and  Sodnns  narrowly  eaoqwd  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  tnob.  In  1627  the  ohnroh  fai  Lnblin 
was  broken  np ;  in  1688  a  decree  was  passed 
devoting  to  destmotion  the  ftmons  aofaool  at 
Baoow,  whidi,  under  the  patronage  of  Spoin- 
lan  nobles,  had  been  cailed  the  Athens  of  Sar- 
matia.  The  outcasts  from  Raoow  fled  to 
Kiaaoelin;  but  that  place  was  also  doomed. 
From  the  ooUoqay  of  Thorn  the  Unitarians 
alone  were  exeladed.  A  decree  of  John  Oad' 
mir  forbade  the  profession  of  Arianism  on  pain 
<tf  death.  Under  the  presaare  of  this  decree, 
whioh  was  to  take  effect  at  tbe-ezpiration  of 
two  years,  some  of  the  Unitarians  abandoned 
their  futh,  and  others  abandoned  their  ooontry 
and  wait  to  Transjirania,  Germany,  SUaria, 
Pmssia,  and  the  NeUterlands.  Pnisaed  by  on- 
thority,  hated  by  the  people  for  their  opii^ons, 
divided  among  thonselves,  they  dragged  on  a 
painfol  existence  till  the  end  of  the  oentnry, 
and  then  as  a  body  disappeared  from  all  other 
eonntriea  of  Earope  bat  TransylraDia. — In 
the  ^glish  mind  Unitarian  opimons  took  root 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  reformation. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VT.,  George  Van  Paris 
was  homed  at  Smithfleld  for  deling  the 
proper  lUvlDity  of  Ohrist  Francis  Wright  was 
Immed  at  Korwich  in  1688  for  similar  o^in- 
ion&  'Hie  fires  were  lighted  agun  in  Smith- 
field  24  years  later  to  bnm  Arianism  in  the 
body  of  Bartholomew  Legate.  The  same  year 
(1013)  Edward  Wightman  suffered  at  the  stake 
m  Udifldd  for  tike  rather  incon^stent  horenes 
of  Ebtonitism  and  Arianism,  his  jndges  prob- 
ably not  nnderstaqding  the  distinotion,  bnt 
deemii^  dther  fldr  eanse  for  boming.  Among 
the  humbler  classes  many  denied  the  Godhead 
of  Ohrist,  some  aaserting  his  nmple  humanity, 
others  clmming  for  him  an  angelic  nature.  At 
a  later  period,  encouraged  by  the  free  thought 
of  the  age  and  by  foreign  influences,  ohiefly 
from  Holland,  the  doctrines  of  the  continent^ 
Anti-Trinitarians  prevuled  extensively.  The 
synods  of  London  and  York  found  Socinianism 
formidable  enough  in  1640  for  the  direction  of 
a  special  canon  against  it  The  poet  Saokliug 
allotted  to  it  a  separate  clumter  in  hia  "  Aooonnt 
of  Beli^on  by  Season."  Under  the  long  par* 
Jiiuneat  the  doctrine  waa  openly  preaebea  in 


London  that  Ohrist  was  not  God.  Fye  toM 
some  divines  of  the  assembly  that  *'to  his 
knowledge  the  den^g  of  the  dlrinity  of  Christ 
was  a  growing  opinion;"  and  Dr.  Owen  in 
165S  wrote:  There  is  not  a  dtj,  a  town, 
•oarce  a  village  in  En^and  wherein  some  of 
this  poison  is  not  poured  forth.**  In  April, 
1662,  copies  of  the  Sacovian  oateohim  were 
burned  in  London,  an  indication  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Folidi  Socinianism  and  English 
Unitarianism,  The  first  apostle  of  Unit^an- 
ism  in  Enghmd  was  John  fiiddle,  of  Magdalen 
hall,  Oxford.  He  gathered  a  congregation  in 
London,  published  two  oatechisma  setang  forth 
a  rude  and  erode  scriptural  theology,  and  is 
said  to  have  translated  the  Raoovian  catechism 
into  English.  Biddle  had  great  soom  for  "  the 
br^-siok  notions  which  were  first  hatched 
in  the  brains  t^-Platonista  to  pervwt  the  ww- 
sh^  of  the  true  God,"  and  was  sealons  in  ap- 
posmg  them  to  a  dej^ne  that  hrou^t  on  him 
serious  perseontifm.  The  oonndl  ot  state  di- 
rected I>r.  Owen  to  reftite  Kddle's  views.  So- 
luoian  opinions  were  very  prevalent  in  the 
church,' even  more  than  out  of  it,  scHne  neid. 
In  1706  we  hear  of  "  troops  of  Unitarian  and 
Sooinian  writers,  and  not  one  dissenter  found 
among  t^em."  Thomas  Firmin,  a  most  earnest 
Unitarian,  disseminated  his  doctrines  within 
the  establishment.  Hilton's  Unitarianism  seems 
not  to  have  been  suspected  In  his  time.  A 
Oalvinistic  member  of  the  church  of  England 
admitted  that  a  large  body  of  &o  dergy  were 
l^Mdng  into  Sodidwism.  The  great  debate  on 
the  ^mit7  whuh  engaged  the  reli^^s  worid 
daring  the  last  10  years  of  tbe  17th  century,  in 
which  Sontii  and  Sherlock  took  so  oon^iiouous 
a  part,  waa  raised  by  Unituians,  who  were 
numerous  and  able  enough  to  draw  attention 
to  th^  opinions,  though  their  publications 
bore  no  name  of  author,  publisher,  or  printer. 
Before  the  dose  of  tiio  century  t^ey  had  their 
own  plaoes  of  worship  in  London.  The  writ- 
ings of  Looke  fiivored  indirectly  the  prepress 
of  Unitarian  views,  Locke  himself  disavowed 
the  name  of  Sociaian;  bnt  Edwards,  in  Ids 
Socinianism  Unmasked,"  made  a  direct  attack 
on  his  "  Seasonableoess  of  Cbris^anity."  The 
publication  of  Hartley's  *' Observations  on 
Han"  gave  rise  to*a  new  ■oho<d^  <tf  whioh  Jo- 
seph niesUey  was  the  bead.  It  waa  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  sensational  philosophy, 
aooeptM.rel^ions  truths  on  tiie  evidence  of 
miracle,  and  limited  the  number  of  those 
truths  to  the  cardinal  dm^rines,  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  general  resurrection.  Their 
opinions  guned  ground  but  slowly.  Of  this 
stamp  was  the  Unitarianism  that  firat  made  its 
appearance  in  America  by  tiie  nuddle  of  the 
last  century.  Emlyn's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Scrip- 
ture Account  of  Jesus  Christ"  was  republished 
in  Boston  in  1766,  and  extensively  olrcolated ; 
and  the  general  tone  of  thought  in  Boston  waa 
decidedly  Unitarian  80  years  later.  A  Unit»- 
rian  was  made  professor  of  divini^  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1806.  Ten  years  later,  the  npttbU- 
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Mtion  in  Boston  ftf  Bdiham's  ohi^r  ihl 
"Fromss  and  Present  State  of  the'Unitariaii 

Ohnrohes  in  America,"  in  his  "  H«moir  of  lind- 
Bej,"  brought  on  the  oontroTersy  between  Dr. 
Ohanning  and  Dr.TTorcester  which  resulted  in 
a  eeparatioQ  of  the  UnitariaDs  from  the  "  Or- 
thodox," and  the  establiihrnent  of  a  sect.  But 
American  Unitarianism  was  to  no  considerable 
extent  an  echo  of  English  thought.  Cbanning 
exerted  apowerfal  inflnence  on  American  and 
even  on  Smglish  Unitarianism,  and  gave  them 
a  new  direction,  partly  by  withdrawing  interest 
irom  points  of  controvermal  divinity,  partly  by 
aabordinatijig  theories  and  religion  to  the  reli- 
f^ODs  life,  bat  more  by  bringing  into  light  the 
qnritnal  elements  of  human  nature,  and  thus 
Initiating  the  practice  of  trying  reli^ons  sys- 
tems by  the  instinota  and  sentiments  of  Uie 
sonl.  To  Ohanning  Unitarianism  owes  mnoh 
of  its  freedom  from  sectarian  and  dogmatio 
trammels.  The  writings  of  Lessiug,  Eichhorn, 
Herder,  Scbleiermaeher,De  Wette,  andBtrauss, 
the  transcendental  philosophy^  the  historical 
critidam,  were  all  welcomed  and  studied  by 
the  successors  of  Ohanoing,  and  all  contribnted 
largely  to  the  formation  of  a  new  school  of 
thought,  which  was  adopted  with  most  enthu- 
siasm by  Unitarians,  and  was  rejpTesented  in 
England  by  Jamee  Martinean,  and  m  the  United 
States  by  Theodore  Parker.— -The  creed  of 
Unitarians  is  not  easily  defined,  for  the  reason 
ahat  thej  disavow  all  right  to  irame  or  impcee 
anthoritatdve  statements  d  opinion.  Sooinian- 
ism  was  a  clear  and  ooherant  scheme  of  theo- 
logical doctrine;  hut  Sodnianism  was  never 
identical  with  Unitarianism;  the  early  English 
Unitarians  took  pains  to  signify  their  dissent 
from  the  sygtem  of  Sodnns,  and  at  present  very 
f^w  Unitarians  are  Socinians.  On  one  point 
only  Uoitfuians  have  been  always  ^reed,  viz., 
the  subordination  of  Christ.  But  respecting  the 
degree  of  the  subordination,  and  the  extent  to 
wmoh  other  doctrines  of  Ohristendom  have  been 
affected  by  it,  there  has  been  no  ai^eement. 
There  are  Unitarians  who  accept  the  Trinity  in 
a  philosophical  sense,  while  rejeoting  the  deity 
of  Ohrist;  and  tJbwe  are  those  not  Unitarians 
who  aooept  the  deity  of  Ohrist  bnt  rqfeot 
l^ni^.  BomeUnitariana  have  hehl  thai  Ohrist 
vas  an  angelic  bdng,  from  the  bef^nning  asso- 
dated  with  the  Father,  and  through  him  creat- 
ing the  worid.  Others  have  conceived  him  aa 
a  human  being,  miraoolously  endowed  and  bq- 
pematurally  qualified  to  bring  a  revelation  of 
trnth.  Others  again  have  regarded  him  as  a 
rimple  man  of  wonderftii  roiritual  gifts,  by 
which  he  obtained  an  extraordinary  but  natur^ 
mastery  over  souls  and  bodies,  and  through 
which  he  organized  a  sodety  called  the  church. 
Borne  have  asserted  and  some  have  denied  his 
prefixlstence ;  some  have  admitted  end  some 
naverdeoted  his  miraculoos birth;  some  have 
^nbteOf  while  others  have  Ud  stress  on  his 
nUraooloBB  history:  with  some  he  has  been  an 
inspired  prophet,  with  otiiera  an  idral  man,  with 
ottufi  s  perfect  example  of  moral  excellence, 


Mid  wHfa  afew  Ute  tn>e  of  m  new  ovdsT  ot  hOi 
man  beings,  the  Inangorator  of  a  new  sodd 
state.  Some,  while  refbsing  to  ascribe  to  hira 
onmipotence,  omniscience,  or  omnipresenoe, 
have  claimed  for  him  hifsUiliility,  impeccability, 
and  a  perfectly  righteous  will ;  others  have 
contended  that  his  whole  nature  was  confined 
within  human  limitations.  One  class  epeak  of 
Christ  as  saviour,  mediator,  intercessor,  and 
final  judge ;  another  class  drop  all  these  appel- 
lations, and  know  him  only  as  teacher,  quick- 
ener,  and  guide.  Here  heis  venerated  as  Lord; 
there  he  is  loved  as  brother.  The  PoAiah  Um- 
tarians  debated  the  point  of  off<rariDg  divine 
honors  to  (Arist  Socinoe,  though  refbsing  to 
accept  the  preftxistence,  reflised  the  Chriitiu 
name  to  sroh  as  woukI  not  praj  to  Jesns. 
There  have  been  Unitatiana  who  taught  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  person ;  but  now,  so  &r 
as  we  Imow,  all  agree  in  conddeiiBg  it  an  In- 
finence. — The  rgeotion  of  the  dogma  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  has  brought  with  it  the  rejec- 
tion, in  more  or  less  'absolute  form,  of  other 
diaraoteristic  dogmas  in  the  creed  of  Ghrirten- 
dom.  The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and 
moral  inability  was  among  the  first  to  &11.  AH 
Unitarians  contend  for  man's  power  to  reodre 
moral  filomination ;  most  clann  a  freedom  of 
dioice  between  goc^  and  evil,  aod  the  natonl 
power  to  obey  the  right.  A  few  accept  tlie 
doctrine  of  a&U,  bnt  hdd  that  its couaaqnenees 
were  never  destnietive  <^  the  innate  rectitude 
ct  human  ntfeore,  or  of  the  law  written  on  the 
heart;  a  few  rdeot  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
and  transmitted  qualities,  and  maintain  thift 
the  soul  of  each  new-bom  child  is  like  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  unpledged  to  good  or  evU ;  some 
others  recognize  the  law  of  transmission,  hot 
contend  that  man,  instead  of  beginning  his 
career  as  a  perfect  being,  b^an  at  the  lowest 
point  of  imperfection,  and  has  since  been  mak- 
m^  progress  toward  his  foil  development  in 
mind  and  oharacter.  With  the  dogma  of  de- 
pravity fell  that  of  the  infinite  sacrifice,  a  vica- 
rious atonement  being  unnecessary,  dnce  man 
is  supposed  to  he  in  posscsdon  of  his  o  wn  moral 
and  spiritaal  powers;  and  impoadble,  since  the 
Christ  has  lost  the  rank  necessary  to  render  his 
saoriflce  adequate  to  the  great  end.  The  Uni- 
tarian view  of  the  atonement  depends  of  oourse 
on  the  view  of  Christ  and  of  human  natnre, 
and  so  belief  ranges  all  the  way  froja  a  modi- 
fied conception  of  a  Saviour's  redeeming  office 
to  the  opinion  that  his  whole  frinction  was 
discharged  in  his  office  of  teadier  and  exemplar. 
— ^The  first  phase  of  Unitarianism  in  any  coun- 
try may  be  most  fitly  described  as  Ajiti-Trini- 
tarianism ;  the  next,  a  faller  statement  of  the 
ample  positive  doctrine,  the  unity  of  God.  At 
first  the  divine  unity  was  concdved  numeri- 
cally, as  nnithdsm,  in  opposition  to  tritheism 
and  polytheism ;  the  God  was  a  beln^  of  undi- 
^dea  metaphysocal  personalily,  of  a  sin^e  con- 
sdonsness.  He  ms  the  one  God  of  Uie  He- 
brews, an  hidividusl  bdng  who  dwdt  extenud 
to  his  worira,  roled  them  from  without,  and  otmi- 
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mnnioated  with  them  hj  minole.  But  md- 
nally  a  different  idea  was  entertained.  Espe- 
ciallj  the  moral  unity  of  God  was  emphadzed 
— the  perfect  harmony  of  the  divine  attribatea, 
tlie  perfect  oonststencf  of  the  divine  purposea, 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  divine  goodness. 
Gud  was  known  and  spoken  of  as  Father,  the 
paternal  relation  summing  np  and  absorbing 
every  other.  By  pursuing  this  idea  of  the 
divine  paternity,  the  belief  was  arrived  at  that 
no  power  of  pnre  malignity  had  an  existence 
iu  tbe  universe;  that  there  was  no  personal 
Satan ;  that  evil  was  no  absolute  entity,  limit- 
ing, marring,  or  thwarting  the  beneficent  cn- 
orgies  of  ihe  Supreme ;  that  the  whole  universe 
wad  dispossessed  of  demons,  and  beloD^;ed 
without  reservation  to  the  AU-Good.  Havmg 
reached  this  point,  and  expelled  Satan  from 
the  world  this  side  the  grave,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  go  further  and  expel  him  from 
the  region  which  lay  on  the  other.  Unita- 
rianism  has  therefore  earnestly  contended 
against  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  While  it  holds  no  fixed  or 
consentaneous  opinion  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  being  in  another  life,  it  has  asserted  that  the 
state  of  being  could  not  in  any  case  be  one  of 
hopeless  misery.  There  might  be  safiering, 
severe  in  degree  and  indefinite  in  duration ;  but 
it  would  be  disciplinary,  not  vindictive  in  its 
purpose,  mi  it  would  cease  when  its  beneficent 
end  was  secured.  TJuitarians  have  insisted 
very  strongly  on  the  doctrine  of  retribution, 
but  its  object  was  never  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
fiiction  of  suffering  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  satis- 
fy meroly  the  moral  law ;  many  have  contended 
that  the  pmn  was  but  the  necessary  consequence 
or  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  sin,  enduring 
as  long  as  that  endured,  and  no  longer;  but 
the  prevalent  theory  is  probably  that  of  the 
progressionists,  who  hold  that  the  next  life  is 
the  continuation  of  this,  and  that  the  soul  un- 
der new  coudltiona  carries  forward  to  its  com- 
pletion the  process  of  splrltnol  development 
begun  here. — ^The  same  general  modification 
of  view  that  oharaotenzes  the  TJnitailan 
thought  in  the  particulars  already  mentioned, 
may  oe  observed  in  tiie  ofdnions  rejecting  the 
BiUe.  The  Polish  tTuitanans  mostly  held  Cast 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  final  authori^  in  all  points 
of  religious  belief!  The  early  English  Unita- 
riaos  did  the  same.  The  "new  schooF'  (if  we 
may  use  the  phrase  for  the  soke  of  distinctness) 
do  not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  and 
infallible  oracles,  but  discuss  religious  ques- 
tions on  grounds  of  philosophy  alone.  Ke- 
gardina;  the  Bible  as  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  part  of  the  world's  literature,  they 
seek  in  it  illustration  of  the  spiritual  laws,  bat 
not  final  statements  of  moral  and  religious 
truth. — ^In  regard  to  churoh  government,  it  Is 
enough  to  say  that  the  congregational  form  Is 
the  provident,  perhaps  the  only  one.  Each  so- 
oioty  manages  its  own  affmrs,  temporal  and 
spititual,  in  its  own  way.  OonncQs  are  seldom 


called,  and  when  called  tiiey  can  pass  no  de- 
cree. Stiictly  speaking,  Unitarianism  has  no 
established  ritualism,  no  priestiy  order,  no  In- 
diq»ensable,  saving  sacraments.  From  the  be- 
ginning until  now  the  prevuling  view  of  the 
Lord's  supper  has  been  that  of  Zwingli ;  and 
though  hero  and  there  it  has  been  taught  that 
the  communicant  partook  spiritnally  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  or  received  a  special  grace  from  the 
elements,  these  instances  have  not  been  numer- 
rous  enough  to  qualify  the  assertion  that  the 
"communion"  is  observed  in  the  Unitarian 
churches  as  a  memorial  rite  dear  to  the  affec- 
tions and  stored  by  association,  but  carrying 
with  it  no  spedal  efficacy,  demanding  in  its 
portldpaut  no  special  holiness,  end  na^l  cnly 
as  a  means  of  onltivatiDg  the  reUg^ons  life.  In 
several  societies  of  the  "  new  school "  it  has 
been  ^pensed  with  altogether.  Greater  di- 
versity  of  opinion  has  obtained  respecting  bap- 
tism than  respecting  communion.  The  early 
Unitarians  on  the  oontinent  and  in  England  op- 
posed infant  baptism,  but  advocated  strenuous- 
ly the  baptism  of  adults.  Soanus  thought  it 
of  littie  consequence  whether  one  were  bap- 
tized or  not.  There  are  those  to-day  who  think 
it  of  considerable  moment  that  children  should 
be  baptized ;  ethers  deem  it  of  no  moment 
whatever.  For  the  most  port,  when  observed, 
it  is  made  a  social  household  ceremony,  and  is 
cherished  tor  tiie  |^e«dng  sentimoit  that  is 
assodated  with  it— The  worsl^p  in  Unitarian 
assemblies  is  very  simple.  In  1766  the  society 
worshipping  in  King's  chapel,  Boston,  elimi- 
nated Trinitarianism  from  toe  "Book  of* Com- 
mon Prayer,"  and  retained  the  book  in  its  al- 
tered form.  In  other  places,  societies  have 
compiled  books  of  worship  tor  themselves.  In 
most  there  is  no  book.  Efforts  have  been  made 
recently  to  render  the  public  worship  attractive 
by  a  "  veSper  service"  of  a  .mu^oal  and  devo- 
tional character.  In  some  portions  of  the  de- 
nomiuation  an  eoolesiastioal  spirit  has  shown 
itself  working  to  reanimate  the  body  of  the 
churoh  by  restoring  the  declining  interest  in 
i3i6  institutions  and  ceremonies. — The  prog- 
ress and  spread  of  ITnitsrianism  has  never 
been  ri^id,  and  such  advance  as  ft  has  made 
has  been  due  more  to  the  genwsl  movement 
of  sodety  than  %  its  own  c^msoiona  efforts. 
Tliere  is  littie  recognized  Unitarianism  on  the 
contiuent  of  Europe.  Host  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  in  Holland  and  Germany,  it  is  be- 
Ueved,  hold  Unitarian  opinions.  In  Paris  these 
opinions  are  supported  by  government  like 
other  forms  of  fwth,  and  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  there,  Athanase  Goquerel,  has 
for  years  proclaimed  the  Anti-Trinitarian  doc- 
trines. Kecently,  the  writings  of  Ohanning 
have  exdted  interest  in  Paris.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain there  are  about  818  congregations,  of  which 
England  has  885  with  326  ministers,  Sootiand 
6  with  6  miiUsten,  Ireland  43,  and  South  Wales 
80.  The  Unitarians  have  5  peiiodieals.  Ses- 
sionary operations  are  oondnt^ed  throogh  the 
Britistiwdlbrdgn  Unitarian  aasodation.  Hie 
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Kngliah  Unitarians  hare  been  largely  interested 
in  phiUnthropio  ondertakings.  They  early  ea- 
tablished  the  dmnestio  mission  in  London ;  and 
at  present  they  have  10  laborers  at  work  in 
London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  ]h£anchester, 
LiTerpool,  and  HaJi&x.  nnltariauism  in  Amer- 
ica had  its  birth  and  rtill  has  its  head-qoartera 
in  Boston.  If  it  goes  to  other  parts  of  the 
eooBtryt  it jtow  with  Nev  Englandera.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  about  808  societies,  of 
which  Uassaohnsetts  has  164,  and  the  city  of 
Boston  21 ;  Hune  has  16,  New  Hampshire  15, 
Vermont  8,  Rhode  Island  8,  Connecticut  8, 
New  York  18,  New  Jersey  1,  Pennsylvania  6, 
Maryland  2,  Ohio  6,  .Illinois  11,  Wisconsin  S, 
and  Missoori,  Eentncky,  Minnesota,  South 
Oarolina,  Louisiana,  California,  and  the  district 
of  Oolnmbia,  each  1.  There  are  about  339 
ministers.  The  *'  Christians"  of  the  West,  a 
very  numerous  body,  are  Unitarian  in  theol- 
ogy ;  so  for  the  most  part  are  the  Universalists. 
The  divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
Unitariao,  and  so  is  the  Meadville  (Fenn.)  tiie- 
oloi^oal  school.  The  periodioala  pabUshed  by 
the  dennuination  are  8  in  number.  The  Amer- 
ioan  Unitarian  association  commenced  its  exist- 
ence in  Ki^,  1826.  Its  purpose  was  to  effect 
"  more  systematic  union  and  a  concentration  of 
lab(»«  by  which  interest  may  be  awakened,  con- 
fidence inspired,  and  efficiency  produced.*'  On 
the  same  day,  without  concert,  a  similar  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  England,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  British  and  foreign  Unitarian  association.  In 
the  first  year  the  American  association  receiv- 
ed less  than  $1,800 ;  now  it  receives  annually 
from  $12,000  to  $13,000.  It  has  assisted  nearly 
100  churches  which  required  foreign  aid ;  issued 
S77  tracts,  in  editions  varyiug  irom  2,000  to 
8,000  oopiea,  making  a  total  of  1  J64»000^ 
bedde  TMKMti  and  misceUaneons  tracts;  dis- 
tributed 1,100  seta  of  Dr.  Channing^s  woilcs, 
and  1,800  copies  of  Dr.  Peabody's  "Doctri- 
nal Leotnres;"  expended  in  8  years  for  the 
purchase,  printing,  and  publication  of  books, 
$48,090 ;  employed  as  many  as  20  home  mis- 
sionaries; and  for  several  years  supported  a 
misrionary  in  India.  Closely  affiliated  with 
the  association  is  the  "Ohristian  Book  and 
Pamphlet  Society,"  established  by  young  men 
in  1887,  wUch  in  the  past  9  years  has  circu- 
lated gratuitously  over  68jw)0  pamphlets  and 
4,600  books.  The  missionary  and  charitable 
•ocieties  in  Boston  under  Unitarian  support  or 
patronage  are  too  numerous  to  be  paruoolarly 
mentioned  here. 

UNITA8  FEATBUU.  Bee  Mobatukb. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST,  a  Prot- 
estant ohuroh,  having  no  eoclesiastioal  connec- 
tion with  the  Moravians,  with  whom  they  are 
firequendy  confounded.  They  arose  among  the 
Oermans  in  Pennsylvania  about  1760.  In  1762 
Philip  William  Otterbein,  a  missionary  of  the 
German  Reformed  church,  sent  out  to  America 
by  the  synod  of  Holland,  began  to  preach  in 
Lancaster,  INenn.,  but  soon  becoming  convinced 
that  he  was  not  himself  a  converted  man,  rest- 


ed not  until  he  experienced  what  he  regarded 
as  the  new  birth.    This  new  experience  led 
him  to  institute  meetings  during  uie  week  for 
prater  and  religions  conference.   The  interest 
excited  by  these  proceedings,  and  the  spiritnal 
destitution  of  the  country,  induced  him  to  hdd, 
in  bams  and  groves  in  various  places  oDti^  of 
his  pastoral  cha^,  what  were  called  great 
meetings.**  To  one  of  these,  held  at  baao 
Long^B,  in  Lancaster  co.,  all  persons  who  had 
experienced  a  change  of  heart,  without  respect 
to  their  ecclesi&stical  relations,  were  especial^ 
invited.   A  large  assembly,  in  whidi  Luther- 
ans, Reformed,  Hennonitee,  Dunkers,  Amirii, 
and  Moravians  were  represented,  convened;  and 
among  the  number  was  found  Martin  Bo^mi, 
a  Mennonite  preacher,  who  had  also  s<Hna 
time  before  obt^ed  what  he  deemed  the  new 
life.   At  the  conclusion  of  a  remarkably  effse- 
tive  sermon  by  Boehm,  Otterbein  aroee,  and, 
embracing  him,  exolaimcMd:  "Wearebretiirenl" 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  new 
church.  Otterbdn  and  Bo^uu  labored  tcweth- 
er  ibr  more  than  60  years;  and  as  the  caw  Ibr 
preadiing  became  numerons,  laymen  aeileoted 
from  the  converts  were  licensed  to  preach. 
These  laborers  at  first  held  conferences  at  tho 
great  meetings;  but  when  this  became  imprao- 
ticable,  annual  conferences  were  appointed, 
where  preachers  were  licensed,  examined,  ifis- 
cipUned,  and  directed  in  their  lalwrs.  hi 
1869  the  church  had  29  annual  oonferenoes; 
1,160  ministers,  700  of  whom  were  itinerant; 
886  circuits;  26  stations;  224  miaeicois,  tS 
of  which  were  established  in  1866-*0;  4,607 
preaching  places;  880  meeting  houses;  8,199 
classes ;  and  84,000  members.   It  has  at  Daj- 
ton,  Ohio,  an  extensive  printing  establishraeat, 
where  several  periodicals  and  a  varie^  of  books 
are  issued,  in  Englld  and  German,  It  owns  7 
institutions  of  learning,  vie:  Otterbein  uni- 
versity, Ohio;  Hartsvllle  nnlravity,  Ind.; 
Michigan  collegiate  institute,  lOoh.;  Weetem 
college,  Iowa;  Blandinsville  aeminary,  ffl.; 
Fremont  seminaiy,  Kansas;  and  Sublimit 
college,  Oregon.    The  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  have  but  one  grade  of  ministers,  are 
Anninian  in  theology,  and  supply  their  church- 
es with  preaching  on  the  itinerant  plan.  They 
have  quarterly,  annual,  and  general  confer- 
ences.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  body  is  the 
general  conference,  which  meets  every  4  years, 
and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  confer- 
ence districts  elected  by  ballot,  every  member 
of  the  church  being  entitled  to  vote.  No 
daveholder,  no  adhering  member  of  any  secret 
combination,  and  no  manufiujturer,  seller,  or 
drinker  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  a  moo- 
ber  of  the  church.   They  regard  a  change  «f 
heart  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  member- 
ship.  Baptoffloa  is  administered  by  either  sprink- 
liug,  pouring,  or  immersioo,  each  member  being 
permitted  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode ;  iufiuits  are  baptised  when 
it  is  desired.   Open  communion  at  the  X«ord*s 
table  is  practised.  Until  about  1686  the  Unit- 
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ed  Brethren  in  Ohrist  confined  their  laborB  al- 
most ezoIoslTeljto  persons  speaking  theOermao 
langaage ;  bat  at  present  by  far  the  greater  nam- 
ber  of  the  CMnmunicants  speak  English.  They 
haye  churches  in  the  eastern,  middle,  southern, 
and  western  states,  in  most  of  the  territories, 
and  in  Canada.  In  some  of  the  western  states 
this  church  is  amoog  tbo  largest  denomioa- 
tiona,— See  "  Htstor  j  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Ohrist,"  by  G.  Lawrence. 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  OHUBCH,  an 
•colesiastical  denominatioR  in  Gtormany,  whidi 
arose  in  1817  out  of  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches.  Attempts  at  uniting 
these  two  churches  were  made  as  early  as 
1539,  when  leading  theologians  of  both  schools 
held  a  conference  at  Marburg.  Though  ftnit- 
less,  these  attempts  were  often  renewed,  and 
other  religious  conferences  between  theolo- 
gians of  the  two  denominations  were  held  at 
Leipsio  in  1681,  and  at  Cassel  in  1661.  In  1708 
Frederic  I.  of  Prussia  conreued  several  Lu- 
theran and  Beformed  theologians  at  Berlin,  to 
discuss  the  practicability  of  a  union.  He  erect- 
ed union  churches  at  Berlin  and  Obarlottui- 
hmg,  and  had  the  orphans  of  the  two  denomi- 
na^tms  brought  up  in  the  same  establiahmentB; 
but  the  LuUieran  clergy  made  a  ancoessful 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  these  schemes. 
A  "Plan  of  Union"  proposed  by  Kleinm  and 
Pfaff,  theologians  of  TQbingen  fh>m  1710  to 
1722,  met  with  little  favor.  Frederic's  succes- 
sor, Frederic  William  I.,  issued  several  decrees 
deigned  to  promote  a  union.  The  rise  of  ra- 
tionalism,  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
disposed  the  theologians  generally  in  favor  of  a 
tmion  of  the  two  churches,  whose  distinctive 
tenets,  it  was  generally  admitted,  had  but  few 
believers  among  the  clei^  of  either.  Schlei- 
ermacher  proposed  to  establish  at  first  only  an 
external  cborch  unity,  and  to  leave  the  contro- 
veraiea  of  scientific  theidogy  open  to  discussion. 
The  tercentenary  of  the  reformation  in  1817 
led  at  length  to  the  practical  establishment  of 
the  union,  which,  however,  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  its  advocates,  was  to  consist  at  first 
only  in  the  establishment  of  a  common  church 
government  and  the  common  celebration  of 
Uie  Lord^s  supper.  The  leadership  in  this 
movement  was  assumed  and  has  ever  since 
been  nmntained  by  the  government  of  Prussia. 
The  clergy  of  Berlin  issued  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  union,  and  a  circular  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  confirmed  it,  and  decreed 
that  the  united  church  should  bear  henceforth 
Uie  name  Evangelical  Christian  church.  It 
was  thought  that  the  union  would  be  gradually 
and  peaceably  consummated  by  an  agreouent 
respecting  a  conslitntion,  ohurdi  property,  and 
ordinary  usages.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  Lord's  supper  should  he  celebrated  by  a 
mere  breaking  of  the  bread  and  a  futhftil  reci- 
tation of  the  words  used  in  the  original  institu- 
tion. Fur  several  years  this  work  appeared  to 
be  in  process  of  accomplishment  in  the  several 
eoclemudcal  coiporaliona,  BomeUmes  by  pnblio 


enactments  and  wmeHixm  as  the  govermMBt 

directed,  by  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  authorities  of  the  united  church ;  bat  It 
was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  introductioD 
of  a  new  Htui^cal  book,  the  Agenda,  ■  A  tb*- 
ological  commission,  appointed  to  compeee 
snch  an  instrument,  accomplished  nothing. 
The  king  then  published  an  Agmda,  whica 
liad  been  introdnced  by  his  cabinet  (IMS)  into 
the  court  ohurob,  gave  orders  that  it  ihoiud  be 
introduced  into  the  garrison  churches  of  hSm 
kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  om- 
ip-egations  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  oonfliot- 
mg  and  arbitrary  forms  which  had  previowdy 
been  used  in  the  different  provinees.  Many 
objections  were  raised  against  the  Agejida,  ee* 
pecially  by  the  strict  Lnuierans ;  and  when  in 
1884  a  royal  decree  was  issued  ordering  its  In- 
troduction into  all  non-united  as  well  as  united 
congregations  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of 
strict  Lutherans  seceded  from  the  national 
church.    For  several  years  the  government 
endeavored  by  the  suspension  of  ministers  to 
coerce  them  iwdk  into  the  national  chnnh ; 
bnt  in  1846  Frederic  William  IV.  conceded 
liberty  of  worship.  They  then  omuilzed  an 
independent  Lutheran  cbaroh,  which  number- 
ed in  1861  about  60,000  members.    All  the 
rest  of  the  former  Lutiieran  and  BeCormed 
churches  of  Prussia,  erabradng  about  KXOOO,- 
009  souls,  are  nominally  connected  with  the 
United  Evangelical  church.    There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  union  by  which  the  United 
Evangelical  church  has  been  called  into  exist* 
ence.    One  party — generally  called  the  oou- 
federalists — under  the  leadership  of  Profl 
stenberg  an^  the  late  Dr.  Stahl,  mtuntain  that 
the  union  consists  in  a  mere  external  confedera- 
tion and  subjection  to  the  same  general  church 
government;  that  the  individual  churches  re- 
romn  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  (if  they  have  ex- 
pressly adopted  the  union)  United ;  and  that  if 
the  right  of  adhering  to  the  old  standards  of 
the  Lutheran  confession  should  be  curtailed,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  party  to  secede^ 
A  second  party,  commonly  called  the  consen- 
sus party,  takes  for  its  doctrinal  bsus  the  Bible 
and  the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Beformed  confessions.   It  controls  the  theo- 
logical faculties  of  most  of  the  univerdties,  not 
only  in  Prussia,  bnt  in  the  other  Oermaa 
states.    Among  its  leading  men  are  Nitzseh, 
Twesten,  Hoffmann,  Kiedner,  Tholuck,  Julius 
MQUer,  Jacobi,  Doroer,  Lange,  Lieboer,  Stter, 
UUmann,  Umbreit,  Ebrard,  Herzog,  and  Bothe. 
A  third  par^,  fk^uently  designated  as  the 
anion  party,  reject  the  authoritative  ehanetw 
of  the  old  oymbolicd  books  of  both  the  Lo- 
theran  and  ibe  B^ormed  denominations,  and 
base  themselves  on  the  Bible  simply,  claiming 
at  the  same  time  the  right  of  suljecting  the 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  critical  examination.  This  mrty  embraces 
many  ot  the  disciples  of  86hl«bnnaoher,  the 
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mbool  of  Tobingen,  and  a  number  of  liberal 
diriaes  of  different  shades  of  opiaion.  The 
■ecAod  and  third  parties  agreed  in  asking  for 
the  iatroduction  of  a  presbjterian  choroh  con- 
atitntioa,  embracing  district,  provincial,  and 
ganeral  ajMda:  but  th^  exertions  were  Tig- 
•nmalj  redsted  hj  the  confederalists.  Fred- 
vne  William  lY.,  who  repeatedly  declared  his 
wnh  to  resttnre  fbli  Beu-goTernment  to  the 
national  charch,  conToked  in  1846  a  ^neral 
•ydod,  in  order  to  complete  her  organization. 
The  work  was  interrupted  by  the  revolntion 
of  1848,  bnt  resomed  in  1866  hj  another  gen- 
eral conference,  and  began  to  be  carried  out 
nptm  the  accession  to  the  gOTcmment  of  the 
regent,  now  King  William  I.,  in  1868. — The  ei- 
wple  of  the  king  of  Frossia  in  consolidating 
^e  Latlieran  ana  Reformed  churches  into  a 
United  Erangelical  church  was  followed  in  a 
nvmber  of  other  German  states.  Thus  the 
union  was  introduced,  either  by  resolution  of 
ifBods  or  by  a  geDoral  vote,  in  Nassau  (1817), 
the  Bavariaa  FaUtinate  (1818),  Baden  (1821), 
asd  even  in  WQrtemberg  (1827),  where  the  Re- 
formed church  had  hardly  an  existence.  The 
Tmk>n  may  be  considered  ^rmanently  estab- 
lished in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  in  Baden, 
in  both  of  which  the  oliurch  has  a  presbyterian 
constitution,  inolumve  of  a  general  synod,  which 
in  both  chorchee  is  unanimous  in  maintuning 
the  nni(»i.  In  the  other  state  churches,  in 
which  the  consistorial  element  still  prevails 
over  the  synodal,  the  views  of  the  churches 
•ad  congregations  on  the  subject  have  never 
been  fuUy  aacertwncd,  and  their  final  relation 
to  the  United  Evangelical  church  can  be  de- 
termined only  after  a  completion  of  their  eo- 
deidastical  constitution.  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Bsvaria  proper,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and 
•averal  othw  states  wwe  too  oxolusiTely  La- 
tiwran^  Switserland  too  ezolurivdy  Reformed, 
te  fidl  in  with  the  movement  In  Austria  and 
France  a  ftision  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
church ea  has  also  many  friends,  bnt  nothing 
haa  been  done  as  yet  in  the  way  of  practical 
execution.  In  the  United  States  tbere  is  a 
branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  church  of 
Germany,  called  Enangeliaeher  Eirekennerein 
dm  We$Um,  founded  at  St.  I^uis  in  1841.— See 
Bering,  Gaehiehte  der  kircklUhen  Unwnsner- 
tmh»  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  188(>-'8);  Nitzsch,  Ut- 
AyadeniucA  dtr  jSoangelmhm  Union  (Bonn, 
1858);  Julias  Mtkller,  I>i»  EoangtUtehe  Union 
(Leipsio,  1804);  Stahl,  IHe  Jjuthoritehe  mrehs 
mtd  die  Union  (Berlin,  1868). 
UNITED  PROVINOES.  Bee  NsTHBitLains. 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERIOA,  Thb,  a 
repnUio  in  North  America,  lying  between  lot. 

80'  and  49°  N.  and  between  long.  60°  60' 
and  124°  80'  W.  It  u  bounded  N.  by  British 
America,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated 
by  the  river  St  liiwrence  and  Lakes  Superior, 
Hnrcsi^  St  Olair,  Erie,  and  Ontario ;  E.  by  the 
Atiantio  ocean ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of 
Uttioo;  andW.  by  the  Painfic  ocean.  The 
;  length  <tf^is  vast  region  is  fitnn  Oape 


Cod  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  near  the 
parallel  of  lat  42°,  about  2,600  m.,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  from  Madawaska  in  Maine 
to  £ey  West  in  Florida,  about  1,600  nL,  the 
mean  length  being  about  2j400  m.  and  the  mean 
breadth  about  1,800  m.  The  line  of  the  fim- 
tier  toward  British  America  measiures  8,808  ol, 
and  that  toward  Hezieo  1,466  m.  The  boun- 
dary line  on  the  ocean,  inclndlnff  the  larger  in- 
dentations, is  12,C09  m.,  of  which  6,861  m.  are 
on  the  Atlantic,,8,467  m.  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  2,281  m.  on  the  Pacific.  With  the  ez- 
oeption  of  a  small  portion  of  the  N.  E.  coatf, 
the  shores  on'  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  are  low, 
while  those  on  the  Pacific  are  mostly  bold  and 
rocky.  The  most  important  indentations  are 
Passamaquoddy,  Frenchman's,  Penobscot,  Oas- 
co,  Hassaiohosetta,  Buzzard^s,  New  York,  Rari- 
tan,  Delaware,  and  Ghes^eake  bays,  and  Long 
Island,  Albemarle,  and  Pamlico  sounds  on  the 
Atlantic ;  Tampa,  Ajnpalachee,  Ap[»alachicoi«, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  Black,  Baratana,  Atchafb- 
laya,  Yermiliou,  Galveston,  Matagorda,  Aran^ 
sas,  and  Corpus  Cbristi  bays  on  the  gulf;  and 
San  Francisco  bay  and  ^e  straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  on  the  Pacific  Politically  the  repnblio 
is  divided  into  84  states,  8  territoriea  (in- 
cluding Arizona,  not  yet  organized),  and  the 
federal  district  of  Columbia.  For  couvenienoo 
the  states  are  generally  clasrafied  by  gec^rs- 
phers  as  foliows :  eastern  or  New  England 
states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sacbusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ck)nnecticat;  middle 
states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware ;  southern  states,  Maryland,  Virgbia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  Jlot- 
ida,  Alabama,  Misusslppi,  Louisiana,  Texas; 
western  states,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconwi, 
Minnesota,  lowiif  Missonn,  Kansas,  Oalifomii, 
Oregim.  The  southern  and  western  states  are 
sometimes  also  subdivided  as  follows:  sontheni, 
Maryland,  Yii^nia,  North  Oarolino,  South  Caro- 
lina, Geoivia,  Florida;  south-western,  Alabama, 
Mismssippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee ;  north- western,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oolifomia,  Or^on. 
The  date  of  admission  of  the  states  into  the 
Union  and  of  the  organization  of  the  territories,  - 
their  area,  and  their  population  according  to  the 
successive  decennisl  censuses,  are  shown  in 
tables  I.,  II.,  and  lU.  The  areas  are  derived  in 
some  instances  from  the  result  of  state  Borveyi. 
The  total  area  of  the  states  and  territories,  ac- 
cording to  the  repwt  of  the  topographical  bu- 
reau made  at  the  .dose  of  1^S8,  and  rabse- 
quently  revised  and  amended,  is  2,968,666  sq. 
m.,  of  which  820,680  sq.  m.  belonged  to  the  re- 
public at  the  peace  of  1768 ;  about  889,679  sq. 
m.  were  added  by  the  purchase  of  Louiuana, 
66,900  by  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  818,000 
by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  808,062  by  the 
Oregon  treaty,  and  650,466  by  the  Mexican 
treaties,  Mir.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the 
census  bureau,  estimates  the  total  area  at 
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8»S80^7fi  iq.  m.  The  oommisiioiNr  of  the 
g«u(«I  land  office  in  1860  estimated  the  laod 
area  of  the  states  and  territoriea  at  2,948,267 
aq.  m.  or  1,683,744,000  acres ;  or  ioolndiDg  the 
Indian  territorj,  8,010,377  eq.  m.  or  1,926,- 
636,800  aores.  The  popolation  of  the  18  colo- 
niea  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution  in  1776  was  2,808,000,  inclading 
about  600.000  alavefl.  Table  IV.  gives  the 
Domber  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane 
persons  in  the  United  States  in,  1660  and  1860 ; 
table  v.,  the  inoreaie  per  oenL  of  tiie  popa- 
ladoa  of  each  state  and  territory  daring  the  10 
years  next  preceding  each  deoennial  censas; 
table  YL,  the  nativitiea  of  the  white  ana 
free  colorod  popuhktion  in  I860 ;  table  VII., 
the  oopitals  of  the  states  and  territories, 
their  popolation  to  the  square  mile,  the  vain- 
ation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  the 
nomber  of  representatives  of  each  state  in  con- 
grass  under  the  censnsea  of  ISSO  and  1860; 
and  table  VQI.,  the  popolation  of  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States  having  over 
18.000  inhabitants  in  1860.  The  uncivilizad 
Indians  ore  not  incladed  in  the  oensns  re- 
torna,  and  the  Indian  territory,  not  forming 
a  oomponent  part  of  the  repuUic,  thouf^ 
belon^ng  to  it,  is  not  coanted  in  estimating 
the  area.  It  has  an  area  of  74,127  aq.  m. 
In  1789  the  nomber  of  Indians  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  was  76,000.  Bjthe 
ftoqnisiUon  of  new  territory  this  number  was 
raised  to  139,866  in  1826,  ezclosive  of  those  in 
the  Missouri  valley;  and  to  400,764  in  1858, 
though  alt  the  tribel  have  been  r^idly  dimin- 
ishing. The  nnmljers  reported  in  1868  were 
distributed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  as 
follows:  in  the  Indian  territory,  91,428;  New 
York,  8,746 ;  North  Carolina*  1,600 ;  Sooth  Oar- 
oltna,  200;  Florida,  600;  Alabama,  100;  Mis- 
sissippi, 1,000 ;  Texas,  29,000 ;  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  29,786;  Oalifomia,  100,000;  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  territory,  38,000 ;  Utah, 
IIJHM);  New  Mexioo,  46,000 ;  Missouri  vaU^y 
(Baaokfeet  Sionx,  and  othertribea),  48,480;  the 
^idns,  or  Arkansas  river  (Oowaya,  Oomanohee, 
Pawnees,  Aic.),  20,000.  In  Dec.  1861,  the  gor- 
emment  held  relations  with  162  tribes,  oora- 
IM'ising  289,606  persons,  of  whom  were  fe- 
males. — The  rivers  of  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  the  St  Lawroaoe,  which  washes  a  ^r- 
tion  of  the  northern  frontier,  may  be  comprised 
in  four  distinct  classes.  1 .  The  Mississippi  and 
its  affluents,  which  drain  the  entire  r^on  be- 
tween the  AJl^hanies  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
tuos.  The  chi^  of  these  affluents  are,  on  the 
the  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Yazoo; 
and  on  the  W.,  the  Minnesota,  Bes  Ifoines, 
IQasouri,  Aritansas,  and  Red  river.  Several 
of  these  rivers  are  streams  of  the  -fint  olass^ 
team  1,000  to  S,000  m.  in  length,  wUle  maiur 
of  the  secondary  afflnenta  have  coaraea  extend- 
ing from  800  to  1,000  m.  3.  The  rivers  which 
rise  la  the  Alleghany  chun  and  flow  into  the 
AUantia  Of  these,  the  moat  hnportant,  be- 
gianing  at  Uie  N.  E.,  are  the  Fanobsoot,  Ken- 


nebec, Oonneetient,  Hudson,  Delaware,  8as- 
quehanna,  Potomac,  James,  Chowan,  Roanoke, 
Pamlico  or  Tar  river,  Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Great 
Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Altamaha,  all 
of  which  exceed  800  m.  in  length,  and  are  navi- 
gable to  a  oonnderable  distance  from  the  sea. 
8.  The  rivers  of  the  sonthem  sl(q>e,  flowing 
into  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  the  principal  of  which, 
£.  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  Appalachicola 
and  the  Mobile,  and  their  affloents,  and  W.  of 
the  Miasis^pi,  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos, 
Ookmdo,  iai  Bio  Chwide.  4.  The  men 
wfaidt  flow  into  the  Fadfic,  of  which  the  moat 
important  ore  the  Cdmnbia,  whidi  has  Bevefsl 
laige  affloents;  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin,  which  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West, 
which  has  its  tenninus  in  the  gulf  of  Califu- 
nia.  Few  countries  in  the  world  contain  so 
many  lakes  as  the  United  States,  though  these 
are  principally  oonfioed  to  the  nortbtfn  por- 
tion. Of  the  five  great  lakes,  as  they  are 
called,  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the 
globe,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  newly 
discovered  and  Imperfectly  known  lakes  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  four,  viz.,  Superior,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  lie  on  the  northern  border, 
partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly  in  Brit- 
ish America,  while  Hiofaintn  ia  wholly  witUn 
the  territory  of  the  repabiic  So  is  neariy  all 
of  ObamplidD,  another  lake  of  prreat  length, 
though  far  inferior  in  breadth  to  the  five  great 
lakes.  Near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Chai»* 
plain,  in  New  York,  la  Lake  George,  renowned 
for  its  beautiful  scenery,  a  feature  equally 
characteristic  of  a  number  of  other  lakes  in  the 
neighboring  wilderness  of  the  Adirondao,  and 
of  others  in  New  En^^and.  Among  the  last 
mentioned,  the  most  important  are  Moose- 
head  in  M^e,  WinnipifiW>gee  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Memphremagog,  which  lies  partly 
in  Vermont  and  partiy  la  Canada.  The  north- 
ern part  of  Maine  is  thickly  strewn  with  lakm 
of  great  beauty  and  oraraderaUe  size;  and  in 
almoBk  every  part  of  New  England  sdieets  oi 
water  are  abundantly  found  under  the  desif^ 
lion  of  ponds,  which  in  Eorope  from  their  siae 
and  beanty  would  be  classed  as  lakes.  The 
central  and  western  parts  of  New  York  con- 
tain several  large  lakes,  the  most  remarkable  <^ 
which  are  Otsego,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and 
Skaneatdes.  In  the  soul^em  states  lakea  of 
fresh  water  are  rarely  foond  exoept  in  Florida, 
where  the  principal  is  Okeecdiobee,  and  in  Loi>- 
isiana,  where  there  are  many  lakes  formed  by 
e:q>an8ionB  of  the  numerous  rivers.  Of  these 
latter.  Lakes  L^Allemand  and  Chetimadiee  are 
large  bodies  of  water.  Inthestatesofthenorth- 
west,  lakes  are  very  nunerons  in  Wiaoonain  and 
IGnnesota ;  the  groat  number  sod  nse  of  thoaa 
in  the  latter  form  indeed  one  of  ita  most  re- 
markable geographioal  foatorea.  The  moat 
noted  lakes  in  the  states  and  territories  on  the 
Pacific  side  are  the  Great  Salt  lake  and  Pyramid 
lake  in  Utah,  Klamath  lake  in  Oregon,  and  To- 
lare  lake  in  C^Uifbmia.— The  fwineipal  monntafa 
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duiot  of  the  United  SUtea  are  tlie  Rookj 
moantaioB  in  the  west  and  the  AU^iaiiies  in 
the  eaat,  the  former  being  mech  the  loftier  and 
more  extenrive.  These  'two  chains  divide  the 
oonntiy  into  three  great  geographical  regions : 
the  Atlantio  slope,  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Atlantio  ocean ;  the  Paci6o  slope.  fr<»n  the 
Roeli^  monntaiDs  to  the  Fadflo ;  and  the  Mls- 
rissippt  Taller,  which  Ues  between  the  two 
ranges.  The  Bockr  movntaiuB  are  a  continnft* 
tion  northward  of  the  Oordilleraa  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  and  traverse  in  several 
ranges  an  area  1,000  m.  broad  from  E.  to  W., 
embracing  in  all  its  parts  nearly  1,000,000  sq. 
m.  The  most  easteiiy  of  these  ranges  mus 
through  the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, and  Nebraska,  and  forms  tbedividing  line 
between  Dacotah  and  Washington  ;  it  indades 
in  its  ramifica^ns  the  Span^  ^teaks,  Pike's 
peak,  and  the  Wind  River  moontams,  in  which 
IB  Fremont's  peak,  18,670  feet  high.  The  next 
great  range  of  the  Rooky  monntains  toward  the 
west  is  called  the  Wahsatoh  mountuns,  lying 
S.  of  Oreat  Salt  lake,  and  nnder  this  and  otiier 
names  passing  N.  to  the  £.  of  that  lake.  InUtah 
these  moantains  attread  over  a  wide  distiiott 
and  the  ridges  of  tne  several  peaks  lie  in  vari- 
ous directions,  the  coarse  of  those  known  as 
the  Uintah  monnt^ns  being  £.  and  W.  The 
western  portion  of  the  Rooky  moontain  oh^ 
enters  the  United  States  on  the  8.  from  Lower 
California,  and  soon  branches  into  two  ranges, 
the  hieheat  of  which,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  runs 
at  the  distance  of  about  160  m.  from  the  Pacific, 
while  the  inferior  parallel  ridges,  known  as  the 
Ooast  range,  keep  within  10  to  60  m.  of  the 
ocean,  till  m  the  N.  part  of  OaUfomia  they  min- 
gle in  confused  groupsagain  with  the  SierraNe- 
vada,  where  Mt.  Shasta  reaches  an  elevation  of 
14,000  feet  Through  Orogim  and  Washington 
territory  the  distinotioa  u  stall  ocmfdnved  be- 
tween the  Ooast  range  and  iiM  aaia  ranj 
which  here  drops  the  name  of  Sierra  Kei 
and  takes  that  of  Cascade  mountains.  The 
Bummits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  generally 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Coast 
range  averages  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  in 
height;  bat  a  few  peaks  rise  to  double  that 
altitude,  among  them  Mt.  Ripley,  7,500  feet ; 
St.  John,  8,000 ;  and  Mt.  Linn,  the  highest  of 
the  range,  whose  alUtnde  however  la  not  yet 
precisely  ascertuned^  The  Alleghanies,  called 
also  the  Appalaohian  mountains,  extend  from 
Canada  throogh  western  New  Enghuid,  the 
middle  statea,  and  the  ■onthem  atatea,  to  Ala- 
bama. The  White  monntains  of  New  Hamp- 
ahire  and  the  Adhwndao  mouitauw  of  New 
York  are  conndered  ontHwa  of  this  great  chain, 
though  sepv^ed  firom  the  main  stem  by  wide 
tracts  of  low  elevation.  The  CatskiUa  of  New 
York  also  are  outliers  less  distantly  removed. 
AU  these  groups  are  described  in  this  <^IopflBdia 
nnder  thdr  own  titles.  The  Alleghanies  proper, 
not  including  these  lateral  groups,  are  about 
1,800  m.  in  length,  with  an  extreme  width  of 
100  m.]  in  F^nsylvai^  and  Maryland,  midw«y 


of  their  ooorse. — Thece<dogieal  fisatairesof  tha 
rtates  being  described  in  the  account  of  eadi 
one  under  its  own  name,  it  only  remans  to  m- 
sent  a  general  outline  of  the  formationa  in  tnor 
range  through  the  ooun^.  The  most  aadeat 
rocks,  and  no  doubt  \h»  oldest  known  steata  in 
the  crust  of  the  eartli,  are  those  designated  by 
the  Canadian  geolo^sta  the  lanrflutian  aeiiea. 
They  oourist  of  gneiss  more  or  leas  graaitk^ 
quartz  rook,  limeBtones,  dolcnnitea,  oonglooMX^ 
ates,  and,  in  the  upper  pt»iton,  of  feldspathie 
rocks  and  great  bodies  of  iron  ore.  They  are 
lately  developed  over  a  great  portion  of  Oaa- 
ada,  where  they  attain  a  thickness  of  40,000  feet, 
and  also  occur  in  the  United  States  in  the  Adt 
rondae  region  of  northern  New  York.  Iliese 
crystalline  formations  differ  from  those  regard- 
ed as  of  more  recent  iato,  which  constitute  the 
Green  mountains  and  the  White  mountains  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  New  T-^nglapj  states, 
in  the  absence  of  ai^rillaceoos,  talcose,  and  dilo< 
ritic  schists,  and  are  also  marked  by  various 
other  mineral(^cal  characterisUos.  The  next 
overlying  series  of  rocks,  known  as  the  bnit»- 
nian,  is  found  in  Canada,  to  the  north  of  I^kia 
Huron  and  Superior,  in  great  beds  at  «urts 
rook,  conglomerates,  limeettmea,  da^  rods  «f 
peculiar  diaraoter,  and  dioritea^  which  altoge- 
ther attain  a  tbiokness  of  about  10,000  ftH^  ud 
overwread  extensive  districts.  On  the  8.  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  this  formation  contains  enor- 
mous beds  of  iron  ore  at  Marquette  and  other 
UMghborio^  localities.  -This  series  is  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Cambrian  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  described  by  Mnrchisoa. 
Though  classed  with  the  laurentian  as  azoic 
rocks,  numerous  indications  are  observed  of 
both  these  formations  having  originally  been 
sedimentary  deposits,  and  like  those  of  more 
recent  date  abounding  in  organic  bodies  of  the 
T^etiihle  and  animu  kingdoms,  the  fonns  cf 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  metamOTpUo 
aoticm  to  which  Ae  rooks  h«re  been  sul^jeirted. 
The  mrat  anoient  foadliforona  rocks  (belonglag 
to  the  primordial  torn  of  Barrande,  and  reeeg- 
nized  MTsome  geologists  as  esteblishing  agroi^ 
below  tae  lower  ulurian,  named  by  Dr.  £,  Em- 
mons as  &r  back  asl&44  the  "  Taoooio  system"), 
characteriEcd  by  the  paradmDide$  Earimi  ana 
other  ancient  genera  of  trilobitea,  are  found  hi 
the  argillaoeoos  sehists  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  hi 
the  central  portion  of  North  Cardina,  and  poe- 
dbly  in  some  slates  atGeorgia,yt.,  which  how- 
ever the  Canadian  geologists  regard  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  "  QufA>ec  group,"  and  this  as  ooit- 
temporaneoQS  with  the  oudferons  and  Ofaaqr 
formations  of  the  lower  sUurian  of  Naw  Yoik. 
It  is  also  maintained  that  some  aandstimes  fa 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  referred  to  the  lower  aihi- 
rian  diouldbyreaaonofthdrfoanlBhei^aGed 
in  this  lower  system.  The  crystalline  uid  sdiiS' 
tose  stute  of  New  England,  extending  &  W. 
through  the  highlands  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  thence  tiirongh  the  Appalachian 
chain  to  Alabama,  have  been  varioodyolaased  1^ 
different  geologists.  They  oonsiat  of  feUipathlo 
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gDeifls,  qnartz  rocks,  argOlaoeoiu,  mioaeeotu, 
taleose,  snd  chloritio  elates,  &o, ;  and  vhiie  re- 
garded bj  some  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Ap- 
palat^iian  Bjstem,  other  geologists  eonnder  them 
as  metamorphosed  sandBtones,  shales,  llme- 
■tonee,  &c.,  of  the  lower  silorian  series.  These, 
together  with  the  tmaltered  rooks  of  this  groap, 
and  those  whioh  snooeed  it,  inclodii^the  devo- 
nian  and  oarboniferoos,  constitute  the  whole  of 
this  chain.  From  its  range  westward  the  whole 
oMMtsjr  to  the  monntaisa^  wtth  the  ex- 

mip&m.  of  tiie  Ozark  moonttdn  r^on  in  sonth- 
ern  Ifissonri  and  a  few  loeaUdes  in  WisooBdn 
and  tha  norttiem  peninsula  d  Miehigan,  cm- 
tains  no  oFTst^Siiie  roAa.  The  lomr  dlntlaD 
limestones  oome  up  to  the  snrftoe  at  Olndnnati, 
O.,  Frankfort,  and  Nadiville,  Tenn.,  sep- 
arating with  the  actxmipanTing  opper  silarian 
members  the  ^eat  coal  field  of  W.  Fennsjlva- 
nia,  £.  Otdo,  Vu^ia,  £.  Eentaok;-,  and  Ten- 
nessee from  the  western  ooal  fields  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  W,  Kentnokj.  On  the  north,  a 
third  coal  field  oocnpies  the  central  portion  of 
the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan;  and  to  the 
north-west  a  fourth  coal  field  of  great  extent 
spreads  orer  nearly  the  whole  of  Iowa,  N.  l£is- 
sonri,  and  a  large  part  of  Kansas.  Tiie  car- 
boniferous series,  whererer  met  with,  is  the 
iq>permost  ibrmation,  excepting  in  Illinois, 
Inra,  and  ^nsa^  where  tha  perndan  strata 
tem  been  recognized.  The  great  plains  that 
extend  from  the  Missonri  and  np  the  valleys  of 
the  Arkansas,  Red  siver,  to  the  Bockj 
monntains,  are  almost  ezolosiTely  occupied  hj 
cretaeeoos  rocks,  sometimes  overlud  hj  those 
of  tertiary  age.  These  groups  are  an  eztennon 
of  those  whioh  form  the  whole  country  border* 
ing  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  inland 
toward  we  southern  extrenuty  of  the  Appala- 
chian moantfuns.  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  the 
Doasta  fr«m  Texas  to  Ifama'a  Vineyard  are 
composed  of  the  tertiary.  Oio  l)i.-U  gra^ltially 
diminishing  in  width  towai-d  the  north-east. 
The  most  recent  members  of  this  class  are 
Cmnd  ingeneraliwartiieeoBst,  the  older  s^tta 
enqtidogoutinhnk'' Howbereare  ~ 
in  npon  or  the  sUata  disturbed  by 
of  eraptive  rocks  of  more  recent 
elevation  is  evidentiy  doe  to  a  coi 
slow  movement.  The  cretaceous*  formation 
passes  acrossNew  Jersey  and  N.  Delaware  from 
Kew  York  bay  to  tlie  head  of  Ohesajie^e  bay, 
ooonrs  at  a  few  poiuts  in  S.  E.  Virpcinia.  neur 
Wilmington,  N.  O.,  and  throtigh  central  Stmth 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  tlienco  etrotriies 
oontinnonsly  in  a  broad  belt  through  antral 
Alabama,  ourvint?  N.  thmngh  N.  lllshis^i[i;>i 
and  "W.  Tennessee.  It  rests  in  geaoral  upon 
the  metamorphic  belt  of  t  lie  Appalachians,  mtd 
the  ascent  to  the  higher  viU^onp  <^  these  rooks 
B.  of  Kew  York  is  ooi^Mrnj^ed  «^  the 
first  or  lowest  falls  of  the  rivfl|PMi%iining 
the  head  of  navigation.  (8ee  Afpascobian 
IfovxTADia.)  The  laver  Jurassic  formation 
ia  reprasented  in  tiie  narrow  belt  of  red  sand- 
atones  along  the  lower  ralley  ot  the  Oonneo- 


ticut,  eontinned  tiiron^  New  Jersey  and 
across  Penn^lvanla  into  Virginia.  The  ooal 
fields  of  8.  K  Virg^a  and  of  North  Oarolina 
are  referred  to  this  group.  Beside  the  great 
coast  range  of  the  tertiary  formations  already 
named,  the  newer  pliocene  is  met  with  in  scat- 
tered localities  in  tiie  6.  part  of  Maine  and  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  The  drift  for- 
mation oovera  all  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  the  southern  limit  of  the  bowl- 
ders sometimes  reaching  lat  40^  N.  The  most 
Bonthem  diluvial  seratches  arefonnd  on  tiie  road 
through  the  gm  of  Petals  mount  above  Harris- 
bnivneartheSnsqaehaniu,inlat.40''80'.  The 
deporits  of  alhiTinm  are  <tf  comparatively  little 
extent,  being  mostly  limited  to  the  borders  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sisappi  river  only  they  spread  out  into  a  delta 
of  broad  area.  Beyond  the  Mississippi  valley 
the  metamorphic  groups  of  the  Appalachians 
are  repeated  npon  a  grander  scale  in  the  Booky 
mountuns ;  but  between  the  numerous  ridges 
appear  wide  belts  of  the  cretaceous  strata  and 
of  modem  tertiary  deponts.  Of  such  forma- 
tions consist  the  vast  arid  plains  and  slopes 
stretching  out  toward  the  Pacific.  In  the 
mountunous  districts  are  found  all  the  forma* 
tions  from  the  lower  crystalline  gronps  to  the 
ooal,  often  traversed  by  greatdikea  of  trappean 
and  other  eruptive  rocks,  some  of  whtoo  are 
traced  to  volcanoes  but  recentiy  extinct  or  still 
active.  An  interesting  volcanic  district  on  the 
Colorado  river  of  the  west  is  deecribed  by  lieut. 
Joseph  C.  Ives  in  his  report  of  explorations 
made  fbr  the  U.  S.  government  in  1867  and 
1868.  Beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Oasoade 
mountuns  the  country  extending  to  the  Pacific 
is  chiefiy  occupied  by  tertiary  strata,  wbidi  have 
been  so  broken  up  by  movements  of  the  crust 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  as  to  present  an  exces- 
sively suiface  and  diverged  structure. 
Tlie  metals  in  the  Atlantic  division  generally  fol- 
low the  range  of  the  Appalachians,  and,  except- 
ing the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Irad 
mines  of  the  West,  and  some  iron  mines  in  the 
same  r^on,  few  metaUio  distriets  of  importance 
are  met  wUh  exc^  in  the  crystalline  rooks 
^(siaeeted  wltii  tids  range  of  mountains.  The 
teetslliferons  belts  of  New'  Hexioo  in  like 
manner  acoompanythe  range  ofthe  same  rocks 
in  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  of  California  those 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ue  debris  from  which, 
swept  down  into  the  tertiary  strata,  have  for- 
nishod  these  with  the  precious  metals  for  which 
they  are  extensively  worked.— The  soil  presents 
ahnost  every  variety,  from  the  dry  sterile  plains 
ill  the  r^on  of  the  Great  Salt  lake  to  the  rich 
aUiuiums  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  can 
moHt  oonvenientiy  be  deserfbed  by  followii^ 
the  7  great  divisions  indicated  by  the  river  ays- 
tems  of  the  oonntry,  viz. :  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  the  Atlantio  slope,  the  Mississippi  valley, 
the  Texas  dope,  tiie  Pacific  slope,  the  inland 
basin  of  Utah,  sometimes  called  the  Great  or  Fre- 
mont hasin,  and  the  badn  of  the  Red  river  (tf 
tiieN<nth.  1.  The  St  Lawrence  badnembraoei 
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part8  of  Vermoot,  New  Toi^:,  PennsylTania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  SUoois,  Wisdonrin,  and  Minnft- 
sota,  and  all  of  Michigan ;  H  is  an  elevated  and 
fertile  plain,  generall/  veil  wooded.  2.  The 
Atlantic  slope  inolndea  all  Kew  England  except 
ft  part  of  Vennont ;  all  <tf  Kew  Jeney,  Deu^ 
ware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  South  Oarolina, 
and  Florida;  and  portions  of  New  York,  Penn- 
^Ivania,  If  aryland,  Virginia,  Nortii-  Carolina, 
Geoi^ta,  Alabama,  and  HiBsiss^pu  It  maj  be 
anbdivided  into  two  regions,  a  N.  E.  section  and 
a  S.  W.  section,  separated  hy  the  Hndaon  riTer, 
The  former  is  hilly,  and  generally  better  adapt- 
ed to  grazing  than  tillage,  though  some  puts 
of  it  ore  catDrally  fertile,  and  a  Isrge  propor- 
tion la  carefoUj  cultivated.  The  S.  W.  aeotion 
may  be  again  divided  into  a  coast  belt  from  80 
to  150  m.  In  width,  running  from  Long  Island 
sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipi^  and  in- 
cluding the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida ;  and 
an  inland  slope  from  the  mountains  toward  this 
coast  belt.  The  former  as  &r  S.  as  the  Roanoke 
river  is  sandy  and  not  naturally  fertile,  though 
d^Ue  of  being  made  highly  productive ;  frmn 
the  Roanoke  to  the  HisOBsippi  it  is  generally 
swampy,  with  sandy  tracts  here  and  uiere,  and 
ft  considerable  proportion  of  rich  alluvial  soil. 
The  iidand  slope  is  one  of  the  finest  districts 
in  the  United  States,  the  soil  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  alluvtam  from  the  monntains  and 
the  decomposed  primitive  rocks  which  underiie 
the  surface.  8.  The  Mississippi  valley  oecnpies 
more  thou  two  fifths  of  the  area  of  the  republio, 
and  extends  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
British  North  America,  thus  Including  parts  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vii^ta, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Misrisdppi, 
Louiuana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
niinfrfs,  Wiaeonain,  and  Minnesota,  and  all  oi 
.Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansaa,  Misionri,  Io- 
wa, Nebraska,  «nd  Eanaaa.  It  la  for  the  most 
part  a  prairie  conntry,  of  fertility  nnsaipaaaed 
by  any  region  on  the  globe,  exo^  perhaps  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  ground  in  mtay 
places  is  covered  with  mould  to  the  depth  ot 
several  feet,  in  stane  instances  to  the  depth  of 
86  feet.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  valley,  how- 
ever, offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  remainder 
There  is  a  desert  pktean  fhmi  200  to  400  m. 
wide  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  movnt^ns, 
at  an  devstion  of  3,000  to  6,000  feet  abova 
the  tea,  part  of  it  incapable  of  cultivation  oA 
account  of  the  deficieD<7  of  rain  and  lack  •f 
means  of  irrigationf  and  part  natnrally  sterBe. 
4.  The  Texas  slope  inelndea  the  ooontry  S. 
ctf  the  UimnmApfi  valley,  dr^ed  by  livers 
which  flow  Into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  em* 
bradng  nearly  all  of  Texas  and  portions  of 
Louisiana  and  New  Mexico.  It  nu^.be  divided 
into  8  re^ons :  a  coast  belt  fVom80  to  60  m. 
wide,  low,  level,  and  very  fertile,  oipeclallj  in 
the  rivw  bottoms;  a  rich  rolling  prairie,  ex- 
tending fh>m  th4  coast  belt  about  ISO  or  300 
m.  inland,  and  admirabhr  suited  for  grazing ; 
and  ft  lofl7  tabla  hnd  in  the  N.  W.,  ntterijr 
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destitnte  of  trees,  scantily  sappHed  with  gnft, 
and  dniing  a  part  of  the  year  parched  w1^ 
c(Hm>lete  drought.    Almost  the  only  araUe 
land  in  this  last  section  is  found  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  few  other  streams. 
6.  Tbenieific  slope,  embracing  file  greater  part 
of  Odifointh,  Or^n,  and  Waahington  territo- 
ry, and  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  ia  Igiat- 
erally  sterile.   That  part  however  between  the 
Coast  range  and  the  ocean,  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween UfjgPqaMt  £uge  and  ttjy^|MMM^S 
and  Sierra  Nevaoa  are  ver^^^B^HHB^P 
same  may  be  sud  of  a  few  valleys  and  slc^tes 
among  the  Wahsatch  and  Rooky  moontauu, 
though  these  are  better  adapted  to  pasturage 
than  to  any  thing  else.    6.  The  gr^  inland 
basin  of  Utah,  which  includes  beside  l^t^ 
parts  of  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  is  probably  the  most  desolate  pdir 
tion  of  the  United  States.   It  abounds  in  salt 
lakes,  and  there  are  only  a  few  valleys  where 
the  soil  acquires  by  irrigation,  enough  fertility 
to  afford  a  support  for  man.  7.  "nat  ptntiott 
of  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of  the  Nc 
which  beldhiiMie  United  States  is  ( 
to  the  small  tract  in  the  N.  part  of 
and  Minnesota;  it  contains  fninc  vory  proditc- 
tive  lands,  especially  in  tlio  river  bottoms.— 
The  climate  of  the  United  f^tutes  is  as  varied 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  country-  strct 
through  26  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
from  low  swampy  shores  to  va?t  elevnted 
arid  table  lands  and  •prn(1i;.'i(>iis  nimiiitaiD 
ranges.   With  the  exception  "f  the  pi_nii:-i;l.t 
of  Florida,  where  the  rangu  "f  i!n-  tlnrmome- 
ter  during  the  year  does  not  exceed  11% 
most  prominent  feature  is  fickleness, 
tions  from  heat  to  cold  and  from  cold  toi 
to  the  extent  of  80°  in  a  few  hours,  bib> 
mon  0  all  seasons  in  almost  alt 

the  I  "tf  ift"  oltiaMHw 

droogfat  are  neafly  aa  ruuUMbabIfi» 

mv  IS  everywhere  marked  by  intense ' 
tbcrmonietor  rising  sometimes  as  high  as 
F.    Ill  the  not-Ill,  however,  this  int^se  he 
soIdoiTi  continued  for  more  than  a  few  dm 
a  tiuK',  antl  in  the  southern  states  the  Mil|^ 
Iliotigh  lonL'  continued,  is  seldom  so  extnBtej 
The  Atlnniir  :'t;ite8  have  in  general  a  tempaaji 
lurv.  ]il»>ut  lu  more  severe  than  oonntiuiai 
t!io  s:nno  l;itit\ide  in  western  Europe,  vbSv 
C;ilii'iirnia  in  the  Other  hand  has  a  climataj«M 
milil     V.'.id  ui  li^.   The  north-eastern  t 
are  sulMct  to  oBjU  winds  from  the 

t;cia%\jit4bg^pnit  months,  and 
(Is  of  WHOj^Bi  America  are  tiha  < 
of  cold  blB^RpSimlBaving  no  momtaiB  < 
Breoflie,  s^fK*  ^''^ 

 ilarisaintfaai 

pv^e-raitbaitjmagrrbe  great 
gato^D  soijl^uVl^he  tttnperatuxtt- 4r :  Wk 
coan^flaflnding  tiiem,  and  otlter  kwdfep' 
turei|4V^  the  elevated  i^alos  of  New  Ibil- 
ieo,  <^%on,  and  Utah,  affect  the  clknatea#||ifi 
tionlar  parte  of  the  country.  The  taoMNvav. 
line  whidi  passes  through  Few  HsHla 
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ago  aimuRl  temperature  60"),  in  Ut.  41°  18', 
defects  bat  little  either  N.  or  S.  until  it  reaches 
Fort  Laramie  in  Nebraska,  whence  it  tarns  8. 
to  lat.  85°  in  New  Mexico,  and  then  as  saddenl^ 
atretclieB  off  to  the  N.  into  British  Columbia. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  temper- 
ature of  each  of  the  4  seasons  and  of  the  year  at 
Bereral  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
and  in  t^e  interior : 


FIbu  of  obicmtloB. 

iiiid>. 

Sptlmf. 

Bnm- 
mtt. 

lamd. 

Wln- 
II  r. 

Tmt. 

Fortrea  Honroe, 

iteti  Norfolk,  Tn. 

37* 

S163' 

40:49* 

M.88' 

Fort  Colnmbua,  N. 

48.74* 

nw 

H.SS* 

8L88' 

6Le9- 

FcirtSalllraii,£ut- 

40.16* 

».»• 

4T.W 

S8.M* 

4&09' 

SLLonlvUo..... 

Ohtaan,m  

FortKiple^.MlaD. 

38*  40- 

H.19' 

7e.lB' 

60.44* 

a2.«I' 

u.&r 

41*  M 

UM' 

eT.88* 

4a8&- 

BSlW- 

46lT9* 

«■  1» 

89.38- 

M.ft4* 

43.91 ' 

io.or 

S9.80* 

llonterey,  C^L — 

86' M 

(t8.M* 

fia.«i* 

ST.W 

01.29' 

65.M' 

San  FrtiiGl>co,  CaL 

87*48' 

54.41* 

n.88* 

M.88' 

00.86- 

64.B8* 

Aatoria,  Oregoa. . . 

46*11 

51,16* 

61.63- 

68.16* 

49.4S* 

6493- 

Bain  is  abundant  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
republic,  and  pretty  equally  distribated  throogh- 
ont  the  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table 
of  the  £tll  in  inches  at  varioas  points: 


Ptmtc  of  vbnrraUo^  Hpilng 


Ea.^q...rt,  Mf.  

l'fo\  .  l.  ruTi,  U  I. (average 


PhllivJolphia,  pL-an.Caver- 
a^^  2S  yoars)  

Balllrnure,  M<1  

Wftshinslim,  1).  C  

C!u?k>»ii>n,  S,  O  

lurnuuiiti,  (ii.  («Fang°  ^ 

J'-*"*^  

\i;^  i*l1ae,  riiv  


T.o.  


i.e.  1 

Its.  Peaa  

it,MMt  

tmU.   

i  gaeltlD!:.  Minu  

iKIplcy,  "   

STonKofth,  Kan. . 

Stnilli.  Ark  

I»rd,  Ori'ijim  

hn  li-rril^irv  

Stoilio"im'.  Wn»h- 

DU  te^ri^J^'y  

lioso,   

•rcr.   

a,  Unl 


8.M 
6.its 
S,61 
12. SO 
(IGl 

T.OT 
12. « 
1».U 


11.19 
274 
i*i 

8.SI 

c.4a 


21.01  SI  75 
l:M[  5.!>o  111.48 
i  ns  I  6.giii^30 

li 


is  inorarei;-, 

lan  in  the  ooaaLgtdfcS.  Washington^' 
>clng  in  tho  Iiittlr'nHleMIentif^l  tlian  ia.tho 
rmer,  and  more  freqiliptt  iu  summer 
fc.'winter.    On  tlio  Pacifi^.^  coast  tJjp 
periodical,   ocrnrriug   chiefly  \Th 
ring,  and  S.  of  l.it,  40"  in  autumn  ' 
en  lon^.  100"  and  tlie  Cascade 
»  very  little  rain,  though  even  this  tiU^- 
trict  experiences  violent  shovver^^, 
Hy  amon;j;  tlio  Tiioniitaitis.    The  annual 


fall  in  the  desert  region  throngfa  which  the  Col- 
orado flows,  is  estimated  at  8  inches ;  in  the  in- 
land basin  of  Utah,  6  inches ;  in  the  great  plain. 
S.  of  the  Columbia  river,  lOinebes;  in  the  desert 
£.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  15  to  20  inches. 
Scarcely  any  of  this  fall  occurs  in  sommer. 
In  the  northern  states  snow  frequently  falls  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  in  the  region  about 
Lake  Superior  more  or  less  falls  every  day  in 
winter,  and  does  not  melt  until  the  spring.  It 
is  a  comparative  rarity  S.  of  the  Potomac,  and 
when  it  does  occur  in  the  southern  states  it 
lasts  bat  a  very  short  time. — The  most  Catal 
diseases  of  the  northern  and  middle  states  aro 
affections  of  the  lungs ;  of  the  southern  states, 
bilious  fevera,  with  oooasional  severe  visitations 
of  yellow  fever  along  the  gulf;  and  of  the 
western  states,  intermittent  and  bilious  fevera 
and  dysentery.  Tlie  fever  and  agne  so  prevalent 
in  the  west  is  attributed  to  the  miasmatic  ex- 
halations incident  to  the  breaking  up  of  new 
lands,  and  rapidly  dis^peara  as  the  country 
becomes  settled.  The  cholera  has  generally 
been  more  fatal  in  the  valley  of  the  MisstSBippi 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  the  nmnber  of  deaths 
in  the  Union  was  1  in  every  72  inhabitants  (1.S9 
per  cent.),  the  greatest  mortality  being  in  Loui- 
Fiana  (1  in  every  44),  and  the  least  in  Oregon 
(1  ill  every  283).  The  following  table  showi 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  every  100  of  the  populo- 
tiun  in  each  of  the  states  and  territories  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1850: 

Oregon  85 

MiniicsoU  49 

Wisconsin   ,95 

C.-iliri)rn!»  99 

Vermont   1.00 

Florida   1.06 

Iowa   1.06 

Gtorijlft   1.09 

MicliiKan   1.14 

AliiLinia   1.19 

T.  iiriasMO   1.18 

NtirlhCuoUiut   1.19 

i^oiith  Cu^M   1.S0 

reimgylranla   1M 

Inaiaiut   1.80 

Viiiiio   1.80 

I'dnware   1.8a 

Ni'iv  Jeiaaj   1.89 

Florida,  which  figures  6th  in  the  above  table,  is 
considered  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in 
that  state  beiog  of  consumptive  and  other  in- 
valids from  the  north,  who  resort  there  in 
winter.  In  judging  of  the  climate  of  some  of 
the  other  states  from  the  mortality  tables,  an 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  large  cities, 
in  which  the  fatio  of  deaths  ia  always  much 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts. — The 
varioty  of  geological  formations  occurring  over 
tho  extensive  territory  of  the  United  States 
injures  ^e  existence  and  economical  produc- 
tinn  nt  one  point  or  another  of  most  of  the 
inhicrals  useful  to  man.  Coal,  which  ia  every 
;r  hecomtng  more  valuable  for  fbcl,  and  for 
j)i'i>duction  of  gas  and  other'processes  of  the 
ni'L^,  exists  in  all  the  states  except  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Now  York,  and 
Kow  Jersey,  and  is  of  8  distinct  qualities,  an- 


New  HainpihlN   1.88 

Vtrglnli   IM 

lUlnols   1.86 

ArkMUM   1.U 

MlMlMlppl   1.44 

Ohio   IM 

TflTM   L46 

New  York   l;4r 

Rhode  UlmDd   1.58 

Kentnckj   1.68 

GoiUKeUcnt   IM 

District  of  ColambU...  1.68 

MuylADd   l.» 

HlsMori   1.8« 

New  Hejdoo   1.S8 

HMUcbnsctts   1.9S 
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tlirftclte,  bitnminoiia,  and  seini'bitnminODS.  It 
is  mined  to  ajcoDsiderabl*  extent,  however,  in 
<Hily  ft  few  of  the  sti^ei,  and  the  production  in 
1860,  as  retnmed  by  liie  census,  va»  as  fol- 
lows: 


Rhode  lalBna 

PontiaylvoQlii 
UftrylADd  ... 

Vir^liilft  

QtMgi^  

AlabaiuK.... 

TenBecseo... 
KentQcky ... 

Ohio  

lodlanft  

ItlinoU  

loWM  

UtaMuri  

WMh'a  Ter. 


06,1*4. 

U:m 

11,  Ml! 
4S 
lu. 
Z.i't. 
C,73'J, 
2S,X1B. 

370 
14  -J.^.*!. 

[17 
134 


t28,b00 

«I0,1B« 
4,800 
1,300 
41S,08S 
476,800 
1,639,713 
37,000 
MM,1B7 
6,000 
8,300 
33,244 


ToUl....  14*,319.1tt7*  »7.4IH.iai  9,398,333  tll,874,514 


1,000 
0^7,332 


#6,000 
,860,674 


Marl  ia  found  in  extensive  and  valuable  beds  in 
Mune,  New  Jersey,  Uaryland,  Virginia,  and 
some  of  the  other  states.  Salt  springs,  some  of 
them  prodacing  brine  of  extraordinary  etrength, 
occur  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Virginia,  E^n- 
tucky,  and  Arkansas.  Nitrates  of  soda  and 
potassa  are  found  in  the  caves  of  Virvinia, 
Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  and  nitrate  and  car- 
bonate «  soda  on  the  idains  of  the  great  Amer- 
ioan  desert  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  range.  Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 
occurs  in  Mame,  Ma^Iand,  Texas,  and  some 
portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Marble 
of  every  vari^  for  building,  ornamental,  ani 
statuary  purposes,  is  found  in  most  of  the 
states ;  and  a  carbonate  of  lime,  oomf)act  and 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  supplies  its  place 
in  the  states  bordering  on  the  MississippL  Of 
tiie  metals,  iron  is  found  lu  every  state  and 
territory,  and  in  every  form  known,  from  the 
pure  metal  to  the  'bog  ore  containing  not  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  iron.   Lead  exists  in  small 

Quantities  in  many  of  the  states,  but  the  great 
eposits  of  galena  or  lead  ore  are  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Oopper  has  been 
mined  in  considerable  quantities  in  Conneo- 
tieut,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina^ 
Geoi;gia,  and  Tennessee ;  but  the  great  oopper 
re^on  is  that  near  Lake  Superior,  where  ore  is 
produced  which  yields  from  71  to  90  per  cent 
of  pure  metal.  Zinc  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  states.  Tin  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Maine  under  circumstances 
whidi  in^cate  the  probability  of  its  becoming 
an  important  product  of  that  state;  and  it  has 
also  been  discovered  in  California  in  oonsider- 
able  quantities.  Silver,  which  exists  in  combina- 
tion witii  lead  in  all  the  deposits  of  lead  ore,  and 
is  also  found  in  connection  with  oopper  in  some 
of  the  mines,  exists  in  large  quantities  and  is 
profitably  worked  In  the  territories  of  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  It  is  also  found  In 
Oalifomia,  in  th«  territory  of  Colorado,  and  in 
North  Oaixtlina.  Gold  is  fouid  in  snwdl  qnan- 
*  Equal  to  ^TT^on  Uwt, 


tities  in  Mune,  Vemmit,  New  EuuAin^ 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee ;  Virginia,  Norut  Qv- 
olina,  South  Oar<4ina,  and  Geoma  fmaefij 
furnished  the  largest  mp^ies  of  ue  conntn; 
while  Oalifomia,  Oregon,  waahiugton,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Daootsh, 
with  the  colony  of  British  Columbia,  conititoli 
probably  the  most  extendve  and  produetin 
gold  region  in  the  world.  Flatioam  is  fbqii 
in  California,  though  not  in  large  qaantitj. 
Mercury  is  also  found  in  California  in  nch 
amount  as  to  have  supplied  aconuderablspirt 
of  the  large  demand  for  it  for  mining  porpoM, 
Osmium  and  iridium  hare  been  disoovered  ii 
Oregon,  and  an  in  demand  by  the  nunnht- 
turers  ci  gold  pens.  Cobalt  occurs  in  Hortt 
Carolina  and  luasouri ;  nickel  in  Connection^ 
Fennsylvania,  and  Missouri ;  chrominm  in  Te^ 
mont,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  PennsylrBnia, 
and  Maryland;  and  manganese  in  Yennint, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Sooth  Giro- 
lina.  From  the  imposnbility  of  obtuniog  cor 
rect  returns  of  mineral  productions,  so  imixc 
statement  can  be  given;  for  fuller  aooonnti 
and  approximate  estimates,  the  reader  ii  n* 
ferred  to  the  separate  articles  upon  them.— 
BotAniatfl  arrange  the  trees,  and  shtofas  of 
the  United  States  in  several  province^  <ad 
marked  by  a  distinctive  character  snd  fi»d 
limits.  Two  of  these  provinces  extend  nortb- 
ward  into  Canada,  and  two  others  paai  onr 
the  boundarids-in  the  south-west  into  VexioD; 
but  the  preftter  part  are  confined  ■wiftiin  to 
limits  of  the  United  States.  J.  The  Imw 
trian  province  extend?  nlong  the  basin  rf 
tlie  pi  eat  lakes  and  the  St.  J-uw  rence,  and  by 
for  its  boundaries  the  liutit  of  forests  oa  the 
north,  llic  coasts  of  Labrador  on  the  east,  tlie 
lint'  of  N.  ]at.4o°  on  the  rn;ist,  curving  gradu- 
aily  southward  to  tlie  .Mlo-lianies,  wlicre  it 
nsccnils  ajiain  to  the  parallul  of  CO"  BltiieRociiJ 
nioiiiitains.  Among  the  characteristic  trert<rf 
this  [irovince  are  tlie  hctula  ot  hircli,  ol'^  iiiiA 
T>  specit'S  arefound,viz. :  B.papyraeeammw 
birch,  B.  etccelta,  nigra,  lenta,  and  populifou^ 
ksxovBttgttii^  common  names  of  yellow,  black, 
nreeMMt^l>^^  old  field  birch ;  2  speciesX 
alnu$  <»'4U|rt^  weana  and  vtriiiUtf 
speckled  uW|re6n  after ;  a  sbgle  BpeofM 
willow,  taHx  IvMda ;  4  species  of  pepumvt 
poplar,  P.  trenniloidet  (aspen  poplar),  haha- 
mifcrn  (hjilsnm  jniplar  or  tacamahao), cai'^iwni 
(balm  of  Gilcad  poplar),  and  grandidentata 
(soft  nsperi  poplar)  ;  and  4  species  of  ahfi^ 
spruce,  viz.:  J.  nU-a.  ni(/ra,  /'uhafua.  fl^' 
f/anm/au^i-^,  orM  hif<.'.  Mack,  balsam,  and  lifl» 
lock  spruce  or  Ii:-,  AUiod  tu  the-  hist  natnol 
lire  the  pines,  of  which  onlv  ;i  are  found  in  Uiis 
iV'ray  scrub  pi»^ 
,y  pine),  and  I'wrt 
2  junipers,  jvnifmi 
known  as  nortberD 

tin*  ttw> ' 

_   the  tama  Ca' 

_  __  ladian  yew,  an^^  iorir. 
larch  tamarack,  are  tlie  ivly 


l^roviU'  C,  p)tni»  Jituthlitu" 
rmanita  (red  or  N 
{Mne).  T 
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There  are  8  spedes  o(  cherry,  Mranu  Ttfyi- 
niana,  «Mv£ina.  and  PtmruyJoantiMi,  respeotive- 
If  known  as  choke,  black,  and  red  vitd  cher- 
rj ;  and  allied  to  these  U  the  prtmui  Am«ri- 
tana  or  qorthem  wild  pliun.  There  are  4 
8peci«a  of  m^>le,  aeer  mieeharinimy  rubrtm^ 
Pmtuttlnaaiieum^  and  ipwotton,  or  sngarf  red, 
striped,  a&d  monntdn  maple;  8  epedea  of  ash, 
firainut  Americana  and  Mmbvwifolia^  white 
and  black  ash,  and  fyrv»  Amencana,  or  Amer- 
ican monntdn  ash ;  3  species  of  elm,  vlmut 
Ameriaana  and  racmota,  or  the  weeping  and 
northern  corky  ehn;  4  species  of  oak,  quercu* 
nibroy  obtttsiloba,  alba,  and  maeroearpa,  or  red, 
post  or  iron,  white,  and  burr  oak.  The  linden 
or  basBwood  (tilia  Amerieana)  and  red  beech 
i/offtu  ferruginea)  occur  sometimes  in  large 
nambers,  forming  almost  entire  forests;  the 
hop  hornbeam,  ironwood,  or  lererwood  (otttya 
Virginiea)  is  less  abundant,  but  occasionally  ap- 
pears with  other  trees.  The  box  elder  (nwim- 
ao  aeenid«$%  the  smooth  somaoh  (^Mu  gkaraX 
and  the  service  berry  (ameJoAO&wr  Ganaden- 
tit}  are  the  principal  tree-like  shntbs  of  tiie 
proviKoe.  9.  The  Appalachian  provinoe  com- 
prises ail  of  the  Atlantic  states  S.  of  lat  48* 
and  £.  of  the  border  of  the  prairies,  Ineladlng 
thna  both  slopes  of  the  AUeghanies  and  the 
low  lands  between  them  and  the  coast,  as  wdl 
as  the  Tennessee  and  Ozark  monntaina.  This 
is  divided  for  convenience  into  6  regions, 
whose  names  snfficiently  ezplfUn  their  sltnaUon, 
viz. :  the  Alleghany,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Caro- 
lina, Mis»ssippi,  and  Florida  regions.  The  trees 
of  the  Alleghany  region  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  ailied,  though  often  of  diffsrent  species, 
to  those  of  the  lacustrian  province.  Eveigreens 
are  not  abundant,  4  spedes  only,  pintu  rigida^ 
j»^i^jit,andtn()p«,or&orthempitoh  pine,  Table 
mountain  pine,  and  Jersey  scrub  pine,  and 
.^iea  Frcueri  or  soQthem  balsam  fir,  bdng  all 
.Aat  are  peonliar  to  the  region.  The  oak,  of 
vfaloh  there  are  4  spedes,  the  chestnut  (3 
species),  the  hickory  (8  species),  and  the  bnt- 
terant  and  black  walnnt  (2  spedes),  are  the 
diaraoteristio  trees  of  this  region;  there  are 
also  3  spedes  of  ash,  fiuximu  puieteeng  and 
viridit,  and  one  each  of  logwood  (comua  alter* 
nifolia)^  willow  (mlve  nigra),  katmia  (latifo- 
Zta),  rhododmdrm  (maximum),  buttonwood 
(platanut  oceidentalie),  maple  (aoer  tacehari- 
nvm,  var.  nigrum),  sassafhis  (S.  0ffieimli$), 
locust  (Robinia  viteom),  crab  imple  (pwrui  an- 
ffu$tifolia),  and  fringe  tree  (dWmwiMvs  Vir- 
ffManiu).  Of  shmlM,  2  aptt^es  (rf  samach,  the 
Tcmt  and  poison  (rAus  ^ftina  and  eanMoti^, 
are  the  priudpal  which  are  peculiar  to  the  re- 
gion. There  are  8  spedes  and  numerous  va- 
rieties of  the  grape  common  to  this  and  the 
Ohio  region,  and  me  of  thorn  also  to  the  Ten- 
nessee region,  viz. :  vitia  labruMo,  aatioalia, 
and  eord^lia,  or  the  fox,  summer,  and  frost 
grape.  Ine  Otiio  region  has  but  few  character- 
istiio  trees ;  the  most  prominent  are  the  aaculut 
glabra  or  Ohio  buckeye,  the  eerci$  Ganadanm 
or  redbnd,  aearl^  and  swamp  oak  (ffMrvus 


eceeinea  and  paluttrit),  8  hawthorns  (eraUifftu 
orui-gaUi,  eoeeinea,  and  U>mentiOia\  a  soft  maple 
(aeer  datyearpum),  the  northern  haokbeny 
\edli»  oeeidentalii),  Uie  red  mulberry  (monu 
ruftra),  and  the  norOieni  prickbr  ash  (eonMAqr* 
hm  Amerieanum),  To  the  Tenoessee  region 
belong  die  pawpaw  (atimina  triloba),  the  en- 
cumber tree  (magnolia  acuminata),  as  well  as, 
the  laige-leaved  and  other  magnolias  (maero-- 
phylla,  un^ella,  and  Fraeert),  the  bitter  hick- 
ory (earya  amard)  and  thick  shellbark  hick- 
ory (G.  sulcata),  the  common  locust  (Bobinia 
pseudoeacia),  the  eatable  buckeye  (axulvt  ma* 
ero$taehya),  the  yellow  wood  (cladiutri*  tinetO' 
fia),  2  species  of  the  Ealetia  or  bell  tree,  ff,  dip* 
tera  and  tetraptera,  the  Osage  orange  (Maclura 
aurantiaea),  the  thiok-leaved  elm  (uhnutena- 
t^olia),  tlie  smoke  tree  (rhus  cotinoidea),  the 
honey  locutA (Oledittchia  triaeanthos),  one  spe- 
des of  hawthorn  (cratmgut  eordata),  ue  soath- 
em  beech  (/ague  tyaestrit),  the  lonaewood 
(fxtifdendrum  anoreum).  the  yellow  or  nwiioa 
pine  (p^wt  mitii),  and  the  laurel  or  shingla 
oak  (guercu$  imhriearia).  The  coast  or  Owo- 
lina  r^fion,  which  really  extenda  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  has  for  its  charaoteristio  b'ees  the 
df^ood  (omtw),  of  which  there  are  fi  or  6 
species ;  the  magnolia,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  4  species,  one  Of  them,  M.  grandifiorOt 
beiDg  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  trees 
of  North  America ;  the  eratagua  or  hawthorn, 
4Bpecies;  the  et(pr«m(*  or  cypress,  and  thetooo- 
dium,  an  allied  genus;  the  ehameBrop$  pal- 
metto, or  tree  palmetto ;  3  or  8  species  of  pine, 
one  of  them  of  great  commercial  importance ; 
the  stately  Uriodendron  tulwi/era,  known  by 
the  names  of  whitewood,  tnlip  tree,  Amerioan 
poplar,  ;  8  or  9  species  w  oak,  of  whidi 
the  most  pecoliar  are  the  Spanish  oak  (fuemu 
falcata),  whose  parasite  the  Spanish  moss  f^vea 
it  so  funereal  an  appearance ;  the  bladgack  oak 
(Q.  nigrti),  whose  wide-spreading  roots  form  a 
corduroy  network,  which  greatly  impedes  lo- 
oomodon  on  the  ordinary  highways ;  and  the 
live  oak  (Q>  tireni),  which  Airnishes  the  finest 
ship  timber  in  the  world.  There  are  also  eev- 
eriu  spedes  of  bumcUa,  and  at  least  two  of  the 
nytta  or  gam  tree,  viz.,  N.  muUifiora  (pepper- 
or  soar  gam)  and  If.  u.n\/iora  (souuiern 
tnpelo).  The  cottonwood  (popuhu  angtUata), 
though  properly  belmii^  to  the  HisaiBBip^ 
region,  is  found  to  smne  extent  in  the  low 
lands  of  the  sonthem  Atlantic  states.  There 
are  several  q>edesof  the  Chrdonia  or  bapr,  one 
of  them  otHnmoK  to  this  and  the  Ifississipirf 
re^on.  A  dogle  species  of  a  tribe  allied  to 
the  bamboo,  the  arundinaria  maerotperma  or 
giuit  cane,  is  fonnd  as  far  N.  as  lat.  88"  80'; 
the  persimmon  (dioepyrot  Virginiarui),  and  the 
single  representative  of  the  chestnut  tribe,  the 
chinquapin  (eaetanea  pumila),  also  belong  to 
this  region.  The  charactenstio  forest  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  region  consists  rather  in 
large  forests  of  partionlsr  species  than  in  any 
oonsiderable  number  of  species.  The  cotton- 
wood  is  abundant  along  the  streams;  the  qy> 
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preM(faflwiJnm)iBilnm<l  neerth6l>^owi  and  Ow^tiiul^  Aril{^WitfetM),  oflB^lMe  llie  Uit 

svamps;  th^  maffTtolia  grandiflora  is  fimod  knoirafonst  trees  of  this  proTino*.  fi.  Of^ 

also  in  low  sltaatloiiB,  as  are  several  species  of  oaurine  or  nortb-weetcm  pnmnee,  only  Wash- 

sramp  oak  (jpurem  prinu»  and  aquaHea\  uston  territory  and  Oregon  above  laL  4^  80' 

hickory  (earya  microearpa),  and  adi  (jraannvt  belong  to  the  United  Statea    The  abandant 

platymrpa).    The  catalpa  {C.  bignoniaidet),  moisture  of  this  renon  develops  forest  trees  Of 

planer  tree  ( planera  aquatiea),  Ohickasaw  plnm  immense  hei^t  and  girth,  aod  thoa^  the  mna- 

(prunm  Ckuskasa),  and  bookwheat  tree  (C^-  ber  of  genera  ia  not  as  great  as  in  tlie  Aj^iala* 

tenia  lig\utHna)  ore  among  the  more  remark-  ehianprovince, there isaveryconsiderablenum- 

able  of  the  forest  trees  native  to  this  region,  ber  of  q)ecie8.    The  evergreens  predonoinstei 

The  lime,  lemon,  orange,  and  %,  vfaich  have  The  finest  pines  are  fbrthersontli,  8  speuea,  only 

been  introdoced  from  the  West  &^es,  floarish  one  of  them  of  considerable  rixe,  being  foond 

iDztiriantly.   Of  climbing  plants,  the  Oatawba  N.  of  lat.  42*'  SiK ;  these  are  ptriw  numtMi, 

grape  is  a  native  of  this  re^on.   In  the  Flori-  contoria,  and  pondtrota,  the  last  a  noble  yellow 

oa  region,  the  iHinoipal  forest  trees  are  the  live  pine,  tall,  and  having  a  dense  heavy  wood, 

oak  {quereu*  vtren») ;  the  Eugenia  lat\folia^  The  fir  is  at  home  in  these  northern  mtait* 

proeera,  and  haeifoUa^  or  Eugenia;  the  Tffrreya  tains;  7  spedea  are  foood  here,  one  of  wMdi, 

taaifolux,  or  stinking  cedar;  two  epetSeaotOgt  the  oMm  grandit  or  yellow  fir,  is  tiie  nobket 

Jlews  brevifi>lia  and  oufiMi;  tiie  bittar-wood  of  the  tribe,  thoo^  hardly  sur^asing  in  beauty 

(titnaruba  ylauea),  whose  bai^  is  nsed  fi»>  me-  the  A.  amabUit  or  Or^on  silver  fir.  The  Ore- 

flioinal  purposes;  twospe^desofwild  plnm,(W0'  gon  white  oedar  (fAtda  giganteti),  the  Oregen 

wfoia  miftra  and  I^oridana;  the  ehrytoba-  yew  {tacnu  brevifblitQy  ana  the  nortj^westnn 

Ianu$  ieaeo,  or  cocoa  plum;  uie  pemaya  wU  larch  ({orw  eeeidenUUit)  are  the  only  other 

garii^  or  true  pawpaw ;  the  anona  laur^oUa,  evergreens.   Two  spedes  each  of  willow  and 

or  laurel-leaved  custard  apple ;  the  aeaeia  lati-  maple,  ono  of  alder,  two  of  dogwood,  tvo  <£ 

ti^ua,  or  brood-pod  acaoia;  ih^ p^idiumhizi-  manztmita  {afetotttmkylo*  glauea  and  tome*- 

/)Mum,  or  box-leaved  gnava;  the  ireseenf  to,  or  to»a),  and  one  eaoo  of  ash,  oak^  hawthorn, 

Beven>year  apple ;  tlK  laguneularia  and  the  crab  apple,  rhododendron,  lanrel,  and  ebesbtnt, 

rkieophoroy  both  called  mangrove;  the  arditia  constitute  the  other  known  trees  of  thu  i»or- 

Pickeringii,  or  Florida  ardlsia;  and  therAw  ince  within  the  limits  of  the  United  ^tes. 

metopiumy  or  broad-leaved  poison  sumach.   A  0.  The  Nevadlan  province,  extending  trcm  lat 

peculiai-ity  of  tiie  region  is  the  predominance  4S°  80'  to  83**  N.,  is  the  home  of  the  ^ant  pinefc 

of  frult-besring  trees.  8.  Thecanq>estrianprov^  oedars,  and  redwoods,  treea  of  nnpwallded 

bee  comprises  the  vast  extent  of  prs^rie  lands,  dxe.  The  list  of  evergreen  trees  craimfses  7 

reaching  from  the  SaskatohewaB  on  the  N.  to  apeciesof  pine,viz.,^niw;8ii&lntatui(0uif«iua 

Tens  on  the  S,  This  province  is  mostly  tree-  nnt  phie),  hiignis  (western  pitch  pine),  MmnM 

less  except  near  the  streams;  it  has  very  few  (Newberry^s  nut  pine),  Lambertiana{ih9  sugar 

trees  which  are  not  common  to  it  with  the  pine),  Cmlteri  (Oonlter's  nut  pine),  fnartcata 

MisEriauppi,  Ohio,  and  Oanadiao  regions.  The  (spiny  shell  pine),  and  Torreyana  ^wrey's 

pecan  nut  (earya  Wj«(^(»mu),  though  found  in  {wie);  2  of  sequoia,  S.  tempervirens  and  S. 

the  Hismsippi  region,  attains  its  greatest  per-  gigantea,  or  common  and  giant  redwood ;  8  ol 

fecUon  here.   The  cottonwood  (;><^2v<  tnont>  spruce,  abiet  WiUiamaoni  aad  bractmta;  6  4| 

1^era\  the  white  dm  (uZmu«  Americana),  the  hve  oak,  quereue  ehryml^iSy  agrpblia,  dettfi" 

white  ash  (fraainue  Amerieana),  md  the  red  Jiora,  Eindeii,  Icbafa,  and  aeutidau;  9  of 

cedar  (Juniperv$  Virginian^  are  the  most  cypress,  mprema  Law^oniana,  nuuroearpa,  and 

abundant  trees  of  the  province,  though  none  Oomna  ;  the  juniperys  paehyphlasa,  or  thick- 

of  them  peculiar  to  it   4.  The  Rooky  moun-  bark  juniper;  ih^  thma  pUeata^  or 'iladoanV' 

Uin  province,  like  the  preceding,  has  few  peon-  bor  vitas ;  the  ofwdopAfw  Cte^/mifM,  or  mows- 

liar  or  oharocteriatic  trees  as  yet  known.  The  t^n  bay;  and  the  I0oeedrv$  dsevmaa,  or 

table  lands  stretchiog  eaatwwd  from  the  aom-  Oaliforma  cedar,  ^ong  the  deddnou  tafees 

miia  of  the  Bocky  mountain  rwge  are  treeleaa  are  8  q>ede8  of  oak,  gturevt  OaU^tmiea  and 

and  almost  verdureleas,  except  on  the  immedi-  Bovglcani;  the  jvglan$  rupeatrit  or  ICexkaa 

ate  bulks  of  t^e  streams,  where  a  few  cotton-  walnut;  and  one  species  ea^  of  the  buckeye, 

wood  or  other  trees  of  qiuck  growth  and  buckthorn,  wild  plum,  redbud,  Bjcamore  {pla- 

spongy  fibre  are  found ;  elsewhere  the  wild  or  tanve  Toeema^,  Torreya,  dogwood,  CMiMltoi 

bitter  sage  (artemieia  tridentata),  greasewood  (here  a  tree),  Stterry  laul^l,  yucca,  lanrd^- 

{Punhia  tridentata),  and  other  plants  of  a  like  mach,  alder,  po^ar,  pistachio  tree,  Ac  AJl 

character  form  the  only  herbage  of  the  bar-  these  are  peculiar  to  this  prorinee.    7.  The 

ten  and  soda^covered  soil.   Higher  up  on  the  Mexican  province,  including  New  Hexieo,  Arl- 

mountain  slopes  there  are  found  8  species  of  zona,  and  northern  Texas,  is  divided  into  three 

pine,  and  perhaps  more,  viz.,  pinne  WisUeteni,  distinct  re^ons,  rising  in  suooessive  table  lands 

flexUit,  and  monophyUva,  the  last  avariety  of  from  the  low  sandydeserttotheLlanoEstacado 

the  valuable  nut  pine.  A  single  tpeoies  each  or  Staked  Plain  and  the  plateaus  of  New  1^- 

of  maple  (acer  tripartitum\  willow  (aalix  pen-  ico.   Except  in  isolated  tracts,  this  provindr  is 

tandra),  cedar  (jun^rva  oeeidentaUsj  found  in  not  marked  by  an  abundant  fimst  growth,  lot 

trtah),  hackberry  {eelUa  reUailata),  and  eldw  the  gnater  part  of  its  trees  are  at  least  aeni* 
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toonneal  in  character.  ^  medei  of  oaotna,  of 
6  mfferent  genera,  are  fonnd  fat  the  lowlands 
of  this  province,  to  whidi  belong  ^ao  2  roedea 
of  iVuxiiwnta,  P.  mitm^kyUa  and  aewata, 
both  known  by  the  Mexioans  and  Texans  as 
palomrde  ;  Olneya  tetota,  eereidium  floridum 
(green  aoaoia),  Larrea  Mwicana  (Aediondo% 
and  $^intu  moUe  (Pernvian  pepper  tree).  On 
the  first  table  land,  that  of  the  Llano  Estaoado 
and  central  Texas,  the  mezqntte,  algarobia 
glandulotay  and  its  congener,  $tromhoearpa  jni- 
iMM/u,  with  their  deeply  penetratmg  roota,  their 
lusoions  hone7'hearing  pods,  and  their  abandant 

font,  are  the  characteru^io  trees.  In  the  Cross 
imbers,  and  in  small  groves  elsewhere,  are 
also  found  queretu  oblmgi/olia^  the  oblong- 
leaved  live  oak,  aeacia  Greggii^  pinui  aduUM^ 
tiie  New  Mexican  nat  pine,  and  rarely  the 
square-leaved jnniper  (junipenu  tetrag<ma),  the 
Oalifomia  palm  {Brahea  duleit),  the  Japote  per* 
iimmou  (dumyrot  T&xana),  and  the  Ohihuahaan 
{nne  {pinu$  vAthua^wma).  Still  Airtber  north 
on  the  table  lands  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
are  foand  8  species  of  oak,  2  of  them  live  oak, 
viz.,  qu&xru  Emoryii,  eonfertifolia,  and  £'am- 
heUi,  the  last  a  white  oak  peculiar  to  Arizona. 
Along  the  river  banks  of  this  re^on  the  Cot- 
tonwood is  replaced  by  fraxinvs  pistacia/olia 
or  Arizoniaa  ash.  Of  shrubs  the  principtu  are 
the  rhu9  mierophylla  or  small-leaved  sumach, 
and  the  iwberis  ^Vemontii  or  Arizonian  har- 
beny. — The  character  and  qoantitv  of  forest 
vegetation  is  largely  controller  by  climatio  in- 
flnenoes.  A  hnmid  olimat^  even  if  aooompa- 
nied  by  low  temperature,  u  favorable  to  Uie 
growth  of  forests,  and  henoe  we  find  northern 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New 
York  covered  with  immense  forests.  Where 
the  cold  is  intense  and  the  fall  of  rmn  moderate, 
the  trees,  except  the  hardiest,  are  killed  by  the 
deep  frosts.  The  trees  of  these  cold  regions 
are  for  the  most  part  evei^eens,  though  some 
species  of  the  o^,  beech,  &c.,  thrive.  In  the 
Appalachian  region  again,  forests  are  more 
abundant  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Allegba- 
nlea  than  on  the  western,  and  far  more  so  than 
in  the  campestrian  or  prairie  province,  because 
the  amount  of  rain  is  greater  and  the  moistara 
more  uniformly  mainwned.  The  clouda  riung 
from  the  Atlantto  are  deprived  of  the  greater 
portion  of  their  moisture  in  their  passage  west- 
ward, and  disappear  in  passing  the  Allegha- 
nies.  But  for  the  great  lake  region  of  the 
north,  which  yields  to  the  clouds  a  d^ly  evap- 
oration nearly  or  quite  equal  to  of  that  of 
the  north  Atlantic,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  at 
the  south,  -whose  vapors  are  driven  north- 
ward by  the  south  winds,  the  Mississippi 
valley  would  form  another  desert  like  that  of 
Oobi.  Afl  it  is,  the  moisture  was  in  many  por- 
taons  of  the  region  insufficient  to  enable  the 
forest  trees  to  resist,  as  those  of  the  Appala- 
chian region  have  done,  the  frequent  fires 
which  proved  so  destructive  to  the  dry  herb- 
al of  the  pnurie  lands.  Along  the  western 
ooaat  of  North  America  we  find  forests  of 
vol.  XT.— 46 


gigantic  growth  on  the  seaward  slc^  of  the 
Cascade  and  Coast  ran^s,  while  eastvud  <tf 
those  ranges  we  come  to  a  treelesa  region, 
where  fitdcan  only  be  procured  from  the  de- 
pouts  of  coal,  and  where  crops  can  only  be 
produced  by  irrigation.  Lying  between  thk 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  western  affluents  of 
the  Missouri  and  Misossippi,  is  a  still  man  bar* 
ren  and  verdureless  region,  where  run  rarely 
falls,  and  where,  except  along  the  banks  of 
streams  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snows,  hut  dry  through  a  part  at  least  of  the 
summer,  there  is  neither  food  for  cattle  nor 
fuel  for  the  use  of  man.  The  cold  of  the 
mountain  ranges  has  also  something  to  do  with 
the  dktribntion  of  trees.  At  the  height  <tf 
8,000  feet  (under  the  general  law  that  the 
mean  temperature  decreases  8  degrees  for  each 
1,000  fiaet  of  elevation)  we  find  plants  whose 
place  on  the  lowlands  would  be  3  or  8  de- 
grees fhrther  north.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  on  tilte  mountains  of  the  Cascade  range, 
where  in  some  instutces  the  trees  of  Russian 
America  reappear  on  the  higher  slopes  of 
the  mountains  of  Oalifomia  and  Or^on. — The 
grasses  iudigenooa  to  the  United  States  are 
very  nnmerous,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
value.  Botanists  enumerate  71  genera  and 
2S1  species  of  native  grcmineiB,  including  under 
this  title  some  of  the  cereal  grains  and  several 
species  of  maize,  sorghum,  sugar  cane,  &c.  In 
^e  northern  aiid  nuddle  states  the  cultivated 
grasses  are  mostly  of  European  origin  and  na^ 
nralized;  hut  in  Uie  sonthem,  sooth-western, 
and  western  states,  and  in  the  ngi<m  bordering 
on  the  great  lakes,  there  are  many  native  spe- 
cies fiilly  equal  to  any  of  the  European  grasses. 
Among  these  are  eiaania  or  wild  rice,  of  which 
there  are  3  6pecies  fonnd  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  and  along  the  S.  and  S.  W.  bays,  ponds, 
sounds,  and  river  banks ;  agrottig  or  bent  grass, 
of  which  there  are  6  species  and  niunerous  va- 
rieties, the  A.  alba,  var.  ditpar,  or  southern  bent 
grass,  being  the  one  most  highly  esteemed ; 
itipa,  or  oat  grass ;  musquit  grass,  of  which 
there  are  several  species  and  many  varieties,  a 
native  of  Texas,  and  furnishing  most  delidous 
pasturage  to  the  cattle  and  ^eep  of  that  re- 
gion ;  eJifmvt  or  sorrel  grass ;  wild  lye,  a  na- 
tive of  the  gulf  states,  hi^ly  prized  for  a  winter 
pasture ;  poa  eompressa,  the  blue  grass,  regard- 
ed throughout  Kentucky  and  TenncKee  as  the 
best  pasture  grass  known ;  vnto^,  wild  oats  or 
nnion  grass,  4  species  of  which  are  natives  of 
the  southern  states,  and  the  U.  nitida  is  highly 
prized ;  paapalum,  of  21  species,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  valuable  for  grazing  purposes;  cynodon 
daetylon,  Bermuda  grass,  a  creeping  grass  on 
sandy  soils,  but  very  nutritious ;  and  arrhma- 
theram,  or  oat  grass,  called  also  Oregon  grass, 
Utah  grass,  &c.,  a  native  of  the  west  and  south- 
west, an  excellent  grass  for  hay,  and  much 
valued  for  grazing  in  winter.— Embracing  a 
territory  of  such  extent,  tiie  number  and  va- 
riety of  fiowering  plants  in  the  United  States 
is  very  great.  Each  region  has  its  fiora,  and 
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each  season  Ita  characteristic  hlosscmu.  We 
can  only  glance  at  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  floral  display.  In  the  noiui-eastem 
and  middle  states,  the  most  notieeahle  of  the 
flowers  of  early  spring  are  the  brilliant  blos- 
soms of  some  of  the  eompoHtcs,  and  espeoially 
in  the  lowlands  the  bright  yellow  of  the  dan- 
delion (taraxaeum  dms-leonui),  and  the  pnrple 
flowers  of  the  fferaniacea,  represented  in  that 
region  by  the  geranium  maculatum ;  a  little 
later  the  dogwood  (corntM  floiida)  is  in  full 
bloasom^  the  tree  completely  whitened  with 
its  creamy  white  flowers.  Ice  hawthorn,  of 
vhloh  there  are  14  or  15  qieoieB,  is  also  one 

^e  earliest  onr  Dative  flowering  shmbs, 
and  Its  white  Uossoms  are  seen  in  all  parts 

the  country.  The  delicate  native  primrose 
{primula  ffiutomniea  and  farinOBa)  is  less 
Aondant,  bnt  of  great  beauty.  A  little  later 
the  native  genera  of  the  order  roMcece^  and 
particularly  the  wild  roses  and  eglantines,  as 
fragrant  as  beantifiil,  and  the  showy  Kalmia 
or  broad-leaved  laurel,  of  the  order  erieaeett, 
tiie  vaednium  or  blueberry,  and'the  Qaylnt- 
taeia  or  whortleberry,  with  their  delicate  pink 
and  white  flowers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  fmit- 
bearing  trees,  are  in  fiill  blossom.  By  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  the  umbeUiferm,  sn  order  rep- 
resented by  some  hundreds  of  genera  uid 
qji^aies,  and  the  erue^era^  numbering  nearly  as 
muiy,  though  of  hnmblw  pretension^  have 
otHimbnted  tb^r  quota  of  flowers;  to  these 
are  added  t^e  rmuneulacea^  or  buttercup  tribe, 
some  of  the  genera  of  which  Indeed  display 
tiieir  golden  flowers  in  April  and  May.  from 
July  to  October  is  the  blossoming  period  of  the 
great  order  of  eompontce,  though  some  of  its 
most  numerous  genera  do  not  mature  their 
flowers  till  still  later  in  the  autumn.  The 
cu^iUea  or  milfoil;  the  more  than  20  species 
of  eoreopm  with  their  yellow  flowers;  tbe 
coarse  but  brilliant  helianthxu  or  sunflower 
&mily,  of  which  there  are  26  indigenous  spe- 
cies; and  the  erigermt  or  flea  bane,  with  ita 
purplish  flowers,  appear  in  great  provision  in 
JtUr,  August,  and  September;  as  ao  also  sw- 
teuaria  (sknlloap),  teonunu  (motherwort),  and 
several  other  of  the  labiata^  and  the  brilliant 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  purple  flowered  lobe- 
lias. In  October  and  November  the  neglected 
fields  and  roadsides  are  brilliant  with  the  pink 
flowers  of  the  aster  and  the  nodtEog  plumes 
of  the  toUdago  or  golden-rod,  two  prmnlnent 
members  of  the  order  of  tompotitm;  and  min- 
gled wiUi  them  are  numerous  less  oonspicuons 
flowers  of  the  same  or  allied  orders.  In  the 
region  of  the  prairies  the  succession  of  flowers 
is  somewhat  different.  The  number  of  genera 
and  species  is  smaller,  but  the  varieties  are  al- 
most endless.  Among  the  earliest  flowers  are 
the  pale  Une  hepatiea  and  other  of  the  ranun- 
culaeea  of  more  brilliant  colors,  and  almost  as 
early  the  exquisite  flowers  of  the  cratagv  to- 
nuntcta  or  hUck  thorn,  and  the  beantjftil  bnt 
scentless  orimson  rose  of  the  prtiries,  raea  «e- 
tiaera.  A  week  or  two  later  the  white  and 


peenUar  flowers  of  the  pMhpkpltmm  jjsif Hlsm 
or  wild  mandrake  appear  on  we  baaka  of  ti» 
streams.  In  Uay  and  June  the  prairies  are 
resplendent  with  flowers  of  all  hnee.  The  deep 
blue  of  tiola  delpMnifoUa  (larkrour  vidiet),  the 
white,  red,  and  purple  of  the  MoHtUmia,  and 
the  variegated  clusters  of  Clai/UHia  C»r»U- 
niana  and  Virginiea,  wpropriately  named 
"spring  beauty,"  with  liieir  hues  of  white, 
rose,  rM,  and  purple,  blending  with  the  ricb 
goldjBU  yellow  of  uie  later  ranvntulaeam,  with 
ocoasionsl  patehes  of  other  flowers  or  Tarieties 
of  them  dinering  only  in  color,  make  a  western 
prairie  an  attractive  obleet.  Ikbet  in  ^e  sea- 
son purple  is  the  predominant  color,  thoodi 
the  dark  hues  of  tiie  Smehera  (alum  root),  ube 
liatri$y  and  the  eupatoriumj  a  spedes  of  bonesat, 
are  relieved  by  the  brilliant  wmte  of  the  nlflv 
tteUata,  and  tiie  rich  sulphur  yellov,  with  piv- 

f'le  centre,  of  the  ahehnoKKta  manihot.  Still 
ater,  as  at  the  east,  the  toliel^o  and  oifar, 
though  of  different  ^ecies,  maintain  their  sn- 
periority  among  the  odorless  flowers  of  au- 
tumn, though  the  native  verboia  gives  socae 
variety  to  the  luidsoape.  In  the  region  ei- 
ten^ng  from  Carolina  to  Louisiana,  we  find 
flowers  of  a  still  different  character.  Tbe 
magnolia  graadifiora^  the  asaUa  oaUndviacn 
or  pinzter  blomn,  and  the  rhododendron  jmw- 
tatum  are  the  finest  of  the  flowering  dirubs; 
while  the  nmneroos  species  ot  elematu  with 
their  white  and  purple  flowers,  the  golden 
blooms  of  the  hjfperCeum  auroum,  the  bridit 
scarlet  of  the  n^n«  regia  or  splendid  catcb^Ti 
and  the  purple  and  carmine  of  the  hibi$eM, 
form  a  rich  blending  of  colors.  The  hawthorn 
lias  its  representatives  here  also ;  and  though 
its  modest  flowers  are  not  conspicnous  among 
the  more  gorgeous  semi-tropical  flora,  its  fruit 
attracts  attention  from  tbe  brilliancy  of  its  color. 
Tbe  southern  states  have  no  native  rose,  unless 
roaa  hnigata,  tiie  Cherokee  rose,  usually  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  China,  be  really 
indigenous  there.  Two  species  of  sptnsa 
(hardhadO,  S.  eory'mbcta,  with  its  rose-colored 
corymb  of  flowers,  and  8.  arwwtis^  with  small 
racemes  of  whitim  blossoms,  are  anumg  the 
noticeable  members  of  the  order  roooium  in  that 
r^on.  Cb^/eonMus  .7for*(2u«,  or  Bweet-aceoted 
dimb,  remarkable  rather  for  its  exquisite  fra- 
grance than  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  is 
also  a  southern  plant.  (Emikera  wmMo^  w 
evening  primrose,  is  an  elegant  plant,  with 
large  white  or  roseate  flowers,  a  native  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas.  Another  flower  of  great 
beauty  is  tbe  pamfiora  ineamata  or  passicm 
flower,  a  native  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 
The  Fincineya  pv^em,  a  singularly  beautifiol 
shrub  of  the  order  rubiaeece,  is  a  native  of  the 
coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  bean 
clusters  of  flowers  of  a  delicate  pori^e.  There 
are  numerous  spedea  of  the  (famt  also  in  tlda 
region,  with  rich  pnrple  flowers.  The  coarse 
but  brilliant  lobelias  and  tiie  astwa  and  golden- 
rods  make  up  thtir  fiill  share  d  tiie  flowers  <tf 
autumn.  Their  monotony  Is  relieved  by  olhtr 
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flowan  equally  showy  and  l&u  ooarae  and 
weed-like  fa  appearaaoe.  Eekiaacsa  purpurea 
or  purple  cone  flower,  Budbeelcia  triloba,  with 
flowers  of  deep  purple  and  gold,  and  helian- 
thu»  radulOf  with  a  dark  porple  disk  and  yellow 
rays,  are  among  these.  Texas  has  in  many  re- 
spects a  difierent  flora  from  any  of  the  states 
£.  or  N.  £.  of  iL  The  dogwood,  of  which 
there  are  several  weoiea,  flowers  in  Uarcb, 
and  the  dwarf  bnokeye  (okuIus  Texanut)  in 
the  same  month.  These,  nowever,  are  among 
the  later  flowers.  BbuMtonia  eerulett,  called 
there  bluets,  puts  forth  its  azore  blossoms  in 
January  and  February,  and  the  white  draba 
(draba  euneifolid)  from  the  1st  to  the  16th  of 
February.  I^te  in  February  or  early  in  Mardi, 
the  formidable  yucca  aloifolioy  or  Spanish  dag- 
ger, conceals  its  deformities  with  its  abundant 
white  and  violet  blossoms ;  the  phlox  involu' 
erata,  or  wood  phlox,  displays  its  rich  carmine 
or  purple  flowers,  and  soon  after  its  congener, 
Gitia  cffTcnopifoliay  waves  its  scarlet  plumes; 
craUegua  ^athuIatOy  the  Texan  hawuiom,  is 
also  covered  with  its  corymbs  of  white  flowers; 
and  the  glossy  deep  green  leares'of  the  black 
haw  (v^umum  prun^Qlia)  contrast  finely  with 
its  snow-white  Dlossoms  early  in  March.  A 
little  later  come  the  various  spedes  of  prim- 
rose, the  purple  lupines  (lupiniu  viUoeut),  and 
the  Krigia  Garoliniana  or  dwarf  dandelion. 
Through  April  and  Uay  and  into  the  earlier 
days  of  June  these  flowers  with  a  few  others 
continue  to  blossom;  but  the  summer  heats 
soon  dry  up  vegetation  except  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams,  the  grasses  protect  their  green 
leaves  from  the  fierce  and  continuous  heat  by 
the  thatch  of  dead  grass  which  falls  over  them, 
and  for  two  months  nature  dresses  in  russet. 
"With  the  autumnal  rains  new  flowers  spring 
up.  Tlie  order  compoaiUs  now  predominates 
liere  as  further  north,  but  it  is  rather  tlie  core- 
«wu,  ktlianthut,  ti^Aium  or  rosin  weed,  and 
ehrptopgU,  than  the  aeiidago,  which  make  up 
the  yellow  blooms  of  autumn.  Of  tolidago 
but  a  single  species  is  known  in  Texas,  and 
th^  not  very  abundant.  A  few  species  of  the 
a»t«r  make  their  appearance,  and  the  dahlia,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  finds  its  way  across  the  bor- 
der, but  displays  few  of  that  infinitude  of  colors 
which  careful  cultivation  has  produced  in  the 
northern  states  and  Europe.  In  the  extreme 
west  of  Texas,  along  the  Bio  Grande,  the  cacU 
of  the  genera  opuiUia,  foeloeact-us,  eereua,  mam- 
millana  (granaiflora,  Jiagelliformii,  &c.),  con- 
ceal their  rough  and  terrible  thorns  with  the 
most  gorgeous  flowers.  The  re^on  north  of 
Texas,  and  extending  through  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  is  not  prolific  in 
flowers.  Artemitia  of  4  or  5  spedes,  really  a 
wormwood,  though  called  by  the  hunters  wild 
aage,  and  aenecio,  or  fire  weed,  are  the  principal 

Suuits  on  the  plains.  The  most  remarkable 
owers  of  the  region  are  2  species  of  ^iraa, 
one,  8.  dumoact,  a  new  species  witli  beautiful 
plnmea ;  a  fra^nmt  and  elegant  mnothffra  (eat- 
pit08a}f  or  evening  primrose,  with  large  white 


flowers;  and  Cowania  Statuiburiana,  Seueh0ra 
rubmentf  and  monothrix  Stantburiana,  three 
new  species  of  very  singular  appearance.  The 
last  named  belongs  to  the  order  eomponUx^  and 
its  fiower  possesses  considerable  beauty.  The 
flora  of  Oalifornia  and  Oregon  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  difiers  greatly  in  character  fi>om  that 
of  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
or  ^e  Bocky  mouut^ns.  Even  where  the 
same  genera  are  found,  the  speciee  are  entirely 
different  There  are  nnmeroos  flowering  plants 
of  the  order  aeropkularia,  which  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Among  these  are  3  or  8  species  of 
mimulutf  or  monkey  flower :  M.  luUua,  with 
lar^  and  very  showy  flowers,  yellow  with 
spots  of  rose  or  purple ;  M.  eardinalit,  with 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers ;  and  M.  mosehatvtj  or 
musk  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  exhaUng 
the  odor  of  musk;  and  2  species  of  pmU- 
ttemon,  or  beard  tongue :  P.  apeemuA,  with 
a  rich  blue  flower,  and  P.  barbatut,  a  bright 
scarlet  flower.  Of  the  hydropkylUuecs  there 
are  2  species:  nemophila  intufnit,  a  white 
flower  with  a  blue  border,  and  N.  maculata, 
white  with  violet-oolored  spota.  Another  ez- 
quidte  fiower  of  the  order  poUmoniaeetB  is  the 
Gilia  tricolor,  with  s  limb  of  lilac  bine,  tfiroat 
purple,  and  tube  yellow.  The  indigenons  plant 
in  Galifomia,  however,  which  in  its  season  c£ 
flowering  most  attraota  attention,  is  the  ribei 
^eeiosum  or  flowering  currant  whose  large 
crimson  racemes  are  unrivalled  in  beauty;  a 
kindred  species,  R.  tajiguineum,  is  found  in 
Oregon.  A  peculiarity  of  the  flora  of  Oalifor- 
nia  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  genera 
belonging  to  the  two  great  orders  rotacem 
and  compotitcB,  The  large  genera  of  eratoffut 
(hawthorns),  rota,  cerasus  (cherries),  prunra 
(plums),  pynu  (apples),  and  rviua  (bramble), ' 
in  the  former,  are  scarcely  represented  at  all; 
while  in'  the  latter  we  miss  otter ^  aolidago  (gold* 
en  rod),  eonoptia^  heliantkut  (sunflower),  eri^ 
ron  (flea  btme),  chrytopm,  eupatorium  (bone- 
set),  &C.  This  deflciency  is  more  than  made 
up  by  Uie  amplitude  of  some  orders,  sach  as 
aeropkularicB  and  hydrophyUaeem.  In  general 
it  may  be  sfud  that  the  flora  of  (he  United 
States  comprises  few  or  none  of  the  great  sta- 
ples of  food ;  the  cereals  and  all  the  esculent 
roots  are  naturalized,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  their  transfer,  and 
are  now  produced  here  of  better  quality  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  edible  cu- 
eurbitacM  (cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  &c.) 
are  also  all  naturalised,  as  are  most  of  the  fruits, 
especially  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  quince, 
and  apricot  The  edible  berries,  such  as  the 
strawberry,  blackberry,  raspberry,  whortle- 
herry,  Mlberry,  olondberry,  are  indigenoos. 
The  great  fibrous  staples  too,  cotton,  flax,  and 
hemp,  are  naturalized  plants;  while  the  agave, 
which  possesses  some  qualities  analogous  to  the 
last  of  these,  is  a  native  of  the  adjacent  country 
of  Mexico.— The  zooloKy  of  the  Uoited  States 
is  essentially  that  of  Nortii  America,  nearly 
every  spedes  foond  on  the  North  Ama^can 
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oontlnrat  having  its  habitat  in  stnne  part  of  the 
states  or  territories.  The  guadrumana^  embra- 
dngtlie  entire  monkey  triBe  and  its  ocmgenera, 
are  wanting.  Of  the  eheiropteraj  or  bat  tribe^ 
tLere  are  8  genera  and  II  speciee.  Of  the  aor- 
eophaga,  or  as  they  are  freqaently  called  cam»PO- 
TO,  the  largest  is  the  congar  or  oatsmoant,  often 
improperly  called  panther,  which  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  this  continent ;  he  is  a  formidable  mi- 
mal,  second  in  straigth  and  ferocity  among  the 
felida  to  the  lion  and  Bengal  tiger.  The  wild 
cat  or  bay  lynx,  a  smaller  hot  ferodons  crea- 
ture, and  the  Canadian  lynx,  are  the  only  other 
indigenons  ammaU  of  the  cat  tribe.  There  are 
6  species  of  the  fox,  and  possibly  7,  the  com- 
mon red,  the  cross  fox  (by  some  considered 
only  a  variety  of  the  red),  the  black  or  rilrer, 
the  prairie,  swift,  gray,  and  short-tailed  fox. 
Of  wolrea  there  are  2  iridely  different  apedes: 
the  gray  wolf  of  the  wooded  districts,  a  savage 
though  cowardly  animal,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieti^  known  as  the  reddish,  black, 
and  ^ant  wolf,  bat  all  apparently  belonging  to 
the  same  species  {eanu  oeddentalit) ;  and  the 
prairie  wolf,  the  American  representative  of  the 
oriental  jackal.  To  the  digtti^rada  also  be- 
long the  pine  marten  or  American  sable,  the 
American  fisher,  2  species  of  mink,  and  the 
weasel  and  American  ermine.  Among  the 
planiigrada  we  have  the  black  bear,  which  is 
not  nncommon  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  which,  though  reckoned  a 
fiesh-eater,  sabisists  principally  on  honey,  grain, 
berries,  and  fruits ;  the  grisly  bear,  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  American  candvora; 
and  possibly  another  species,  hardly  less  in  siae, 
thoagh  of  not  qnite  so  ferocions  a  temper,  a  da- 
live  of  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  moantaiiu, 
and  known  as  the  California  bear.  The  re- 
maining members  of  the  order  found  here  are 
the  badger,  the  wolverene  or  glutton,  6  species 
of  skunk,  and  the  raccoon,  of  which  there  are  S 
species,  the  common  and  the  black-footed  rac- 
ooon,the  latter  occurring  only  west  of  tfaeRooky 
monntains.  Of  the  piTtnigrada^  or  seal  family, 
bnt  one  representative,  the  common  seal,  occurs 
on  the  United  States  coasts,  though  some  of  the 
other  genera  and  species  may  rarely  be  drifted 
on  iceberg  to  its  northwnmost  Ifanita.  The 
TviminanHa  are  represented  in  considerablo 
numbers  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  «r- 
vida  or  deer  family  we  have  the  moose,  now 
confined  to  the  N.  E.  states,  and  very  scarce 
even  there ;  the  wapiti,  commonly  but  incor- 
rectly called  the  elk ;  and  5  or  6  species  of  deer, 
known  as  the  Yir^nian,  Califomian  black-tail- 
;ed,  Oolumbian  black-tailed,  the  long-tailed,  ancl 
the  mule  deer,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other 
sneoiee.  There  is  one  and  perhaps  two  spe- 
cie«  of  antelope,  the  American  prong-horn,  a 
native  of  the  Bocky  mountain  region,  and  a 
congener  of  the  chamois,  being  the  one  best 
known ;  and  one  of  the  sheep  family,  the  big- 
horn or  Bocky  mountain  sheep,  found  in  the 
wh(de  re^on  of  the  Bocky  monntfdns  and 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  bison,  nsoally  though  in- 


correctly called  the  bnfiUo,  is  the  only  vfll 
representative  of  the  ox  family.  Of  the  tm- 
phibions  mammals,  a  nugolar  species  of  the 
manatee  or  sea  cow  frequents  ute  shores  of 
Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Hie  porpoin, 
and  6  or  6  species  of  dolphin,  among  th«m  tlM 
white  fish  or  white  whale,  and  the  narwhal, 
are  found  along  the  coast ;  and  the  smaller  spe* 
cies  of  whale  are  not  uncommon,  while  tin 
great  sperm  whale  appears  at  some  diatanoe 
from  the  coast,  but  in  the  latitude  of  oar  pos- 
sessioos  on  the  Paeifio.  The  taaeetioora  are 
represented  by  the  mole,  8  genera  and  7  w  8 
species,  and  by  12  species  of  shrew  mole,  all  of 
them  belonging  to  the  ^nos  swor.  Amcmg  the 
numerous  representatives  of  the  great  orler 
fwZmfia  in  the  United  States  are  the  beavv,  I 
species  of  porcnpine,  10  or  18  of  aqidms 
proper,  beside  half  a  dcnen  of  fljing  ■qniirrii^ 
4  or  fi  prairie  squirrels,  2  prairie  d<^  and  the 
gopher  or  pouched  rat,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral ^cies ;  the  woodchoc^  or  American  mar- 
mot ;  the  moskrat ;  the  rat  tribe,  of  which  S 
genera  and  8  or  more  species  are  indigenon, 
viz.,  the  Florida  or  wood  rat,  the  bush  rat,  and 
the  cotton  rat,  and  aocording  to  some  abo  the 
roof  or  white-bellied  rat,  but  this  seems  to  be 
of  European  origin ;  the  moose  tribe,  ineludkig 
the  common  mouse,  of  which  there  are  4  goi- 
era  and  19  or  20  species ;  the  meadow  mouee  of 
numerous  species ;  the  lemming,  of  whidi  then 
are  at  least  2 ;  the  hare  or  long-eared  rsblnt, 
of  which  there  are  at  least  6  q>eciee;  and  the 
aboit-eared  or  true  rabbit,  of  vlitdi  there  an 
4  or  fi.  The  maiwpiaUiL,  which  In  Australia 
fbrm  so  important  a  olan  of  mfwim^Li,  an 
in  the  United  States  represented  by  a  si^e  ge- 
nus, t^e  opossum,  of  which  there  are  8  qpe^M, 
one  east  and  the  other  west  of  the  IGsauripiM 
river.— Of  birds  the  genera  and  Bpedes  are  so 
numerous,  that  only  the  more  prominent  can  be 
named.  Oftheorderraj)fM-ea(birdBofprey),the 
eagle,  of  which  5  species  have  been  ascertained 
to  exist  in  the  United  States,  takes  the  first  place. 
Next  follow  the  vultures,  of  which  at  least 
half  a  dozen  species  inhabit  the  United  States, 
from  the  giant  king  vulture  of  California  to  the 
turkey  buzzard  and  carrion  crow  of  the  eastern 
states ;  the  hawks,  of  which  there  are  not  leas 
than  2S  or  SOspecies,  including  the  falcon,  kite, 
hw  hawk,  goshawk,  sparrow  hawk,  Aa.;  and 
tiie  owls,  of  which  there  are  at  least  40  spedes. 
The  teantores  or  climbers  are  represented  by  the 
Carolina  parrot,  the  only  bird  of  the  parrot 
tribe  in  the  United  States,  and  the  woodpeck- 
ers, a  well  known  genua,  of  which  there  are 
many  species.  The  order  immorety  formeriy 
called  poMerini  or  poMeret,  is  very  nomeroos 
in  the  United  States,  and  includee  the  song 
birds  as  welt  as  those  distinguished  by  thek 
cry  or  sharp  shrill  note.  The  most  common 
members  of  the  order  are  the  thrush  tribe,  in- 
oludiog  the  bird  here  called  robin  (a  name 
which  in  Europe  is  bestowed  on  an  entirely 
different  bird),  the  mocking  bird,  and  its  hard- 
ly leaa  akilital  congener  as  a  mimie,  tJie  cat  biid^ 
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the  BwdlovB,  ft  ntundFOiis  £unU7 ;  the  flnoh 
tribe,  which  inoltides  the  sparrows ;  the  king- 
ftriiers ;  tiie  crow  tribe ;  the  orioles,  noted  alike 
for  t^  beantj  of  their  pinmage  and  the  variety 
of  thfflr  Bong ;  the  grakles  or  starlings ;  and,  last 
and  least,  bat  the  most  beaatiful  of  all,  the 
humming  birds.  The  rosorw,  divided  into  tiie 
8Qb<orders  eolumba  and  galUnc$,  are  also  nu- 
merotulj  represented.  Pigeons  and  dovea  of 
nnmerons  species  are  foond  in  vast  nambers 
in  the  wooded  portions  of  the  western  and 
north-western  states,  and  are  not  nnoommon 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  There  are  no  trae 
partridges  in  the  United  States,  the  partridge 
of  the  nwtbern  states  being  a  grouse,  and  that 
of  the  sonthera  states  a  quail ;  but  the  gronae, 
of  at  least  a  dozen  species,  quail,  wild  tarkOTi 
and  several  other  species  of  gallinaceous  birds 
occur  in  great  numbers.  Of  the  grallatoret  or 
waders  we  have  the  flamingo,  several  herons, 
the  scarlet,  white,  and  glossj  ibis,  the  crane, 
the  coot  or  mud  hen,  the  rail,  sandpiper,  avo- 
oet,  snipe,  gray  plover,  Ac.  The  natatora  or 
swimmers  are  here  a  very  numerons  order.  Of 
the  anaerina  or  geese  there  are  about  20  species, 
including  3  spedea  of  swans ;  and  of  the  anaU- 
dm  or  duck  family,  at  least  80.  There  are  also 
a  species  of  pelicans,  confined  to  the  gulf  states, 
a  great  number  of  species  of  gulls,  and  half  a 
dozen  cormorants. — In  reptiles  the  United  States 
are  less  prolific  than  some  other  countries. 
There  is  a  condderaUe  variety  of  tortobes, 
thoogh  fiBw  of  great  size ;  and  the  keys  or  small 
coral  idets  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  the 
isiidy  q>its  along  the  shores  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  are  frequented  by  the 
green  and  other  sea  turtles  in  great  numbers. 
The  alligator  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bayous  of 
the  gulf  states,  and  proves  very  destructive  to 
oattle  and  small  anunals,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  attacking  men.  The  saurians  are  abun- 
dant, especially  in  the  southern  states,  and  in- 
clude a  great  variety  of  lizards  (among  others, 
the  chameleon),  skinks,  homed  frogs  (pArynMO- 
ma),  monitors  or  safeguards,  &o.  The  ophid- 
ians or  serpents  are  oonriderably  nnmeroaa, 
hot  only  8  genera,  the  nttiesnakee,  the  moooa- 
aon  sn^us,  and  the  vipera,  are  veaomoas.  The 
black  snake  (eoluh&r  etnutrietor)  is  the  only  boa 
in  the  United  States.  The  batrachians  embrace 
nnmerons  species  of  frogs,  tree  frogs,  a  homed 
frog  (eeraU^Aryi),  3  or  3  species  of  toad,  the 
proteos,  siren,  8  or  4  tritons  or  newts,  and  about 
80  species  of  salamander. — ^The  number  of 
genera  and  species  of  fiafa  visiting  or  inhabiting 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  is  too  great  to 
be  fully  enumerated.  The  moat  remarkable  of 
the  spine-finned  are  the  pickerel,  perch,  mack- 
erel, sword  fish,  and  mullet.  Among  those 
with  soft  at>dominaI  fins,  the  best  known  are 
the  salmon,  the  shad,  of  which  some  varieties 
possws  great  excellence,  the  menhaden  or  ale- 
wife,  the  herring,  pike,  aiid  carp ;  of  those  with 
soft  tins  at  t^  throat,  tiie  eoo,  the  fi^«rj  of 
which  employs  a  very  large  fbree  of  men  and 
fomidtes  food  for  many  thousands,  flonndera^ 


flat  fiahf  Ac ;  and  of  fish  irithont  yes/bnl  fins, 
several  nwdesof  e^  both  fresh  and  saltwater 
fish,  and  the  lamprey.  The  shark,  of  whic^ 
therr  are  16  or  18  species,  the  ray  or  skate,  of 
which  there  are  80  or  40,  and  we  devil  fi^ 
are  the  most  formidable  of  the  monsters  of  tiie 
deep  on  the  American  coasts.  Other  fish 
well  known  and  highly  prized  for  the  table  are 
the  halibut,  taotog,  blue  fisb,  sea  and  striped 
bass,  tomcod,  porgy,  &o. ;  and  from  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  the  perch,  roach,  dace,  brook  trout, 
lake  trout,  ^Ant  pike  or  mnscalonge,  and  the 
deli<uons  wMte  fish  of  the  lakes.  Of  mollusks, 
the  aetphala  are  wMely  distributed  on  the  sea 
ooast  and  through  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
oyster  of  numwoos  varieties  attune  a  flavor 
and  excellenoe  unknown  elsewhere ;  the  soft- 
shelled  clam  (mya  aretiaria)  and  the  qnahatw 
or  round  clam  (  Ventu  tnenenaria)  are  also  much 

?rized  in  some  districts  as  articles  of  food, 
he  pecten  or  scollop  and  the  mussel  are  also 
edible  species  of  bivalves.  Others  of  the  order 
are  the  cockle,  hammer  shell,  razor  shell,  club 
shell,  waterpot  shell,  and  terMO  or  sLip  worm ; 
and  in  the  rivers  the  numerous  species  of  unio 
and  anodonUi:,  usually  called  fi'esb  water  olama, 
are  abundant  The  pearl  oyster  has  been  found 
on  the  Oalifomia  coast,  and  aeveral  of  the  uni- 
onida  secrete  pearls  of  considerable  valne. 
There  are  many  ^nera  and  species  of  laud 
snwls,  and  slugs,  land  soles,  pond  snails,  lim- 
pets, whelks,  ear  shells,  mitre  shells,  and  others 
of  the  ga^Mvpoda;  and  the  Atlantic,  Paoifio, 
and  gulf  of  Mexico  wash  npon  our  shpres  great 
numbers  of  the  cephalopoda  which  inhabit  their 
waters,  among  them  the  nautilus,  squid,  sptrv- 
2a,  sea  spiders,  <fec.  The  cruttacea  are  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  edible.  Crabs,  hermit 
crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  horse-shoes  or  king 
crabs,  &o.,  abound  on  the  sea  coast;  and  the 
freeh  water  lobster  and  land  crab  are  found  in 
the  interior.  The  wood  louse  is  common  every- 
where in  damp  places,  and  many  of  the  para- 
ntio  insects  belonging  to  this  class  are  familiar 
to  all.  Of  the  ariehnida  there  are  in  the  gulf 
states  some  venomous  species,  as  the  soo^on 
and  several  spetues  of  spider ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  q>iaera.  mitea,  Ac.,  of  the  United 
States  are  faaimlesB,  The  centipede,  thoiuh 
properly  belonf^ns  to  the  tropica,  isooeadonuly 
found  in  the  south-western  states. — ^The  insect 
tribes  are  too  numerous  to  receive  more  than  a 
pasdng  notice.  The  beetles  are  very  abundant, 
and  include  many  genera.  There  are  22  species 
of  locust,  some  of  them  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion, but  none  of  them  to  t>e  compared  with  the 
locust  of  oriental  countries.  The  bee,  wasp, 
hornet,  and  bumblebee,  each  of  numerous 
species ;  the  vast  and  beautiful  tribe  of  butter- 
flies; grasshoppers  of  many  spedes  and  some- 
times of  great  destractive  power ;  the  whole 
&inily  of  flies,  among  which,  beside  the  house 
pests,  we  have  a  Umering  fly  neariy  equal  to 
the  Spanish;  and  the  other  insect  ordns,  all 
have  their  representatives ;  and  as  we  i^proaoh 
the  tropica  th^  nomberand  variety  gremy  in- 
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crease.  The  annelida  have  many  representa- 
tives in  the  nnmerous  worms  which  infest  the 
country,  some  of  them  destroying  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  others  penetrating  the  wood,  others 
still  the  roots  of  trees  and  escuJent  vegetahles. 
The  leech,  which  inhabits  marshy  ponds,  thongh 
not  eqnal  in  power  to  the  Swedish  Ifeech,  is  yet 
formidable  from  the  loss  of  blood  it  occasions 
to  those  who  expose  themselves  to  its  attacks, 
and  occasionally  fastens  in  such  numbers  npoD 
cattle  as  to  cause  their  death. — The  domutio 
animals  of  the  United  States  have  been,  with 
one  ortwo  exceptions,  introdnced  from  Enrope. 
Tba  horse,  thoi^h  not  native  to  this  continent, 
became  wild  at  an  early  period,  and  now  roams 
in  large  herds  in  the  plains  of  Texas,  hot  is  do- 
mesticated without  great  difficulty.  There  have 
been  at  different  times  stocks  introduced  from 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  some  from  Moroc- 
co and  Arabia ;  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  breeding  of  these  animals,  and  some  of 
them  have  not  been  surpassed  in  speed  or  other 
good  points.  The  asses  are  mainly  from  Spain 
and  Malta ;  the  cattle  from  Great  Britain ;  the 
goats  ft-om  the  south  of  Earope,  thongh  some 
^orts  have  been  made  to  introdnoe  Asiatic  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  she^  fW)m  the  Southdown,  Saxon, 
and  Spanish  HwiDO  breeds.  The  awifie  are  of 
varioQB  stocks;  one  breed, common  in  central 
and  western  Virmnia  and  other  monnttdnoos 
districts,  is  tall,  long,  and  gaunt,  of  ferocious 
nature  and  nncertaln  origin  ;  bnt  the  most  com- 
mon breeds  are  the  Berkshire  (English)  and 
Chinese,  and  crosses  ujpOD  these.  Our  domestic 
dogs  and  cats  are  with  few  exceptions  of  Eu- 
ropean origin.  The  brown  or  Norway  rat  was 
an  importation  fVom  the  country  whose  name 
it  bears,  but  has  now  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
a  move  powerf\il  and  ferocions  black  rat,  said 
to  be  from  the  south  of  Europe,  Efforts  have 
been  made,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult, to  introduce  tlie  llama  of  South  America 
in  our  mountainous  districts.  The  attempt  to 
acclimate  the  Bactrian  camel  in  Texas  and 
OalUbrnia  gives  greater  promise  of  success. — 
The  republic  abounds  in  natural  curiosities  and 
other  objects  of  interest  to  travellers.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  persona  annually  resort  to 
the  mineral  springs,  prominent  among  which 
are  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. ;  Saratoga  Springs, 
Ballston  Spa,  Avon  Springs,  New  Lebanon 
Springs,  and  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Brandy- 
wine  Springs,  Del.;  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Sweet  Springe,  Va. ;  Warm 
Sprmge,  N.  0. ;  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ;  and  Har- 
rodsburg  and  Drennon  Springs,  Ky.  The  White 
mountains  and  Monadnock  mountain  in  New 
H»npshire  i  Mt  Eatahdin  in  Maine;  Mt.  Tom, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Waohusett  mountdn  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; the  Oatskills,  Adirondacs,  and  AI- 
leghanies  in  New  York;  Schooley's  mountain 
in  New  Jersey ;  and  Fllot  mountain  and  Mitch- 
elVs  peak  in  North  Carolina,  are  noted  for 
their  striking  or  picturesque  scenery;  while 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  slope 
present  Innumerable  scenes  ot  unsurpassed 


beanty  and  snblimi^.  Beside  the  great  cat- 
aract of  Niagara,  there  are  several  water- 
falls worthy  of  particular  notice,  including  the 
falls  of  the  Connecticut  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ; 
Trenton  Falls,  in  Oneida  co.,  N.Y.;  the  Mis 
of  the  Mohawk  at  Goboes,  N.  Y.,  and  of  tbe 
Genesee  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  the  Eatterdill 
falls  on  the  Oatskill  mountains;  the  fi^  itf 
the  Passaic  at  Fatereon,  N.  J. ;  of  the  Mk- 
sonri  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Daeotah,  the  great- 
est on  the  eontinrat  after  Niagara;  6t.  An- 
thony's fells  of  the  IGssisrii^,  in  MimMaota; 
and  uie  S  TonaAable  cascades  fai  the  Tosamtt 
valley,  Oal.,  one  of  whidi  is  said  to  be  ^ 
highest  known  in  the  worid.  The  most  re- 
markable oaves  are  the  Mammoth  cave  hi  Eat- 
tuoky;  Madison's  cave  and  Weir's  cave,  Vuv 
f^ia;  Nioojaok  cave,  Geoigia;  and  Foontaia 
cave,  near  St  Paul,  Minnesota.  Not  the  leist 
interesting  among  the  picturesque  features  ctf 
the  countiT'  are  the  remarkable  channels  cot 
by  some  of  the  rivers  throngh  ranges  of  hilb  or 
rocky  ridges.  Such  are  the  passage  of  the  Hid- 
son  throu^  the  hif^lands  of  New  York;  Mat 
Delaware  Water  Gap ;  the  passage  of  the  Pot»- 
mac  throngh  the  Blue  ridge  at  Harper's  Ferry; 
the  "gates  of  the  Rocky  moantaniB'*  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Miseomi  in  Daeotah;  tiM 
deep  oaiioQ  oiiho  Bed  river  on  the  N.  W.  froo- 
tiM-  of  Texas;  and  tiie  "oiuoades"  where  Ae 
Columbia  river  breaks  throngh  the  Cascade 
range  on  the  boundary  between  Washington 
territory  and  Oregon.  The  natnral  Imdge  ef 
Virginia;  the  ^otnred  rooka  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  in  Michigan ;  and  tlie  popalar 
seaside  resorts,  such  as  Nahant  and  Nantasket, 
Mass. ,  Newport,  R.T.,  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  and  Loag 
Branch  and  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  neariy 
all  the  scenes  above  mentioned,  are  described  in 
other  arttcles.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
natural  curiosttjes  of  the  country  must  also  be 
included  tiie  groves  of  enormons  trees  described 
in  the  article  GAumBKUu— There  is  no  odur 
country  in  the  worid  whioh  contafaiB  a  popola- 
thn  composed  of  snch  heterc^neoiu  eMoenti 
as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  character  (rf 
the  ori^nal  eetUers  has  left  its  impress  to  a 
certain  extent  n^n  their  descendants,  thon^ 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  all  such  distine- 
tive  traces  have  been  obliterated  by  the  streami 
of  subsequent  immigration  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  In  New  England  tJiere  is  a  strong 
remnant  of  die  Puritim  character;  in  Mary- 
land the  descendants  of  the  English  Roman 
Oatiiolics,  who  came  over  with  Cecil  Calvert, 
are  yet  a  prominent  element  of  the  popolataoa. 
New  York  obtained  its  first  settlers  firom  Hol- 
land, and  in  some  remote  villages  of  tbat  state 
Dirtoh  waa  not  long  ago  the  language  of  a  c<»- 
riderable  portltHi  of  the  inhabitants.  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  wore  first  settled  by  the 
Dotofa  and  Swedes;  Peno^Ivattia  by  i^Hili 
Quakers,  followed  by  many  Germans,  whose 
descendants  form  a  numerous  class  of  die 
popidation ;  North  Carolina  by  nonoonfbnniits 
Rom  Virginia.  In  Sonth  Canulna  a  lai^e 
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ber  of  HngnmotB  found  a  home  soon  after  itH 
first  settlement  hj  w  bites.  Loaisiana,  when 
parch ased  by  United  States,  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  French  £imUte&  Texas  and  Oali- 
foniia  are  still  to  some  extent  Spai^,  and  the 
latter  state  eontains  38,140  Chinese.  The  Hor- 
mona  of  Ut^  are  munly  English,  with  a  large 
admixtare  of  native  Americans,  Welsh,  Scanui- 
aavians,  sad  other  nationalities.  In  the  other 
states  the  first  settiers  cannot  be  said  to  have 
transmitted  any  distinctive  national  traits  to 
tiieir  descendants  of  the  present  day.  In  many 
parts  of  the  newly  settled  north-west  there  is 
a  large  namber  of  hdf-breeds  or  descendants  of 
whites  and  Indiana ;  bnt,  beyond  the  perpetu- 
ation of  numerous  looal  names,  the  impress 
left  upon  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  country  by  its  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants is  scarcely  discernible.  They  have  there 
nearly  all  disappeared,  and  the  few  that  remain 
■re  uiiefly  gathered  in  small  oomnuuiitieB  by 
themselTOB,  more  or  less  a^milated  in  modes 
of  life  to  th^r  white  neif^bors.  In  the  extreme 
Test  they  still  form  in  many  places  the  prbicipal 
or  sole  population,  and  roam  in  all  their  primi- 
tire  wildness.  A  few  tribes,  like  the  Apaches, 
Oomanohes,  mi  Narajoes,  are  still  openly  or  se- 
cretly hostile  to  the  whites.  In  all  cases  where 
it  has  been  practicable  the  Indians  have  been 
removed  to  "reservations"  of  land  get  apart 
for  their  use,  and  formerly  secured  in  common 
to  the  tribe  or  part  of  a  tribe  which  occupied 
them,  according  to  their  own  system  of  land 
ownership.  Since  1668,  however,  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  granting  titles  in  severalty  to 
tracts  of  40  to  80  acres  to  any  ^iana  who 
wonld  cultivate  them,  and  among  the  more 
eivitized  tribes  this  has  had  a  good  effect. 
Whenever  savage  lodiana  can  be  indaced  to 
remove  to  reservations,  the  government  pays 
them  for  the  land  they  relinquish,  and  it  has 
now  invested  for  their  benefit  $3,896,241,  the 
interest  of  which  is  regularly  pud  them.  They 
also  receive  small  annaities  from  the  United 
States.  A  part  of  the  Oherokees,  Greeks,  and 
Ofaoctaws,  settied  in  the  Indian  territory,  have 
adopted  ^e  customs  of  civilization,  and  are  in 
some  sort  distinct  nations  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States.  Ezclasive  of  these,  the 
Ibi^ans  have  241  farms  (6,113  acres)  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  own  horses,  mules,  cattie,  farming 
implements,  and  other  personal  property  to  the 
▼alne  of  $4,070,048.  There  are  77  misnonariea 
and  162  schools  among  them,  the  latter  having 
S,960  pupils  and  166  teachers.  The  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs  is  intrusted  to  a  bureau 
of  the  department  of  the  interior,  under  the 
charge  of  a  commissioner.  Negroes  were  in- 
troduced as  slaves  into  all  the  colonies  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  now 
in  the  coantry  are  still  held  as  such  in  15  of  tiie 
84  states,  forming  in  some  nearly  or  more  than 
half  the  population.  Their  commingling  with 
the  dominant  race  has  produced  a  numerous 
class  of  hybrids  of  all  ^ades  of  complexion, 
Imown,  aooOTding  to  their  respeotiv*  pn^or* 


tu>n  of  Afi^can  blood,  as  samboes,  mulattoes, 
quadroons,  octoroons,  &c.  The  amount  and 
condition  of  the  AAican  element  of  the  popula- 
tion (classed  indiscriminately  as  slaves  and 
five  ocdored)  are  exhibited  in  tables  II.,  III., 
IV.,  and  Y.  Table  VI.  shows  the  number  and 
places  <^  nativity  of  the  foreign-bom  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  in  1850,  and  th^ 
distribution  among  the  several  states.  The  num- 
ber of  native-bom  inhabitants  of  foreign  parent- 
age is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  oorre- 
spondiDg  statistics  for  1660,  not  being  yet  colla- 
ted at  the  census  office,  cannot  be  given  in  the 
present  article.  (See  Euigration.) — The  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  Uie 
United  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  population.  This  ts  owing  partiy 
to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  in  many  cases  has  built 
uj}  large  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  partly  to  improper  methods  of  culti- 
vation. Many  of  the  older  cultivated  districts 
do  not  yield  at  present  half  as  much  as  former- 
ly,  and  smne  not  a  quarter  as  modi.  The  &11- 
ing  off  is  easily  checxed  by  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops,  and  an  application  of  a  few  of  the 
amplest  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry; 
and  the.  great  and  constantly  increasing  atten- 
tion which  has  been  paid  to  the  science  of 
farming  for  some  years  past,  is  gradually  giving 
to  the  United  States  a  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
oarefuHy  tilled  countries  in  the  world.  (See 
Aqbioultubk.)  The  greatest  wheat-prodncing 
state  is  Illinois,  after  which  in  order  come  Wis- 
oonun,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Vir^nia,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Iowa,  and  Uichigan.  There  has 
hem  for  some  years  past  a  oontinoal  falling  off 
in  the  prodaotiveness  of  the  wheat  fields  in  Ha 
older  states.  The  tme  wheat  soils  of  the  re- 
public are  found  in  the  Atlantic  states,  exdnd- 
Ing  New  £o(^d  and  the  extreme  south ;  and 
though  large  quantities  of  the  gnun  are  pro* 
daced  in  localities  far  distant  from  these,  it  is 
almost  exolorively  of  the  inferior  kind  known 
as  spring  wheat.  The  prairie  states  yield  enor- 
mously when  the  ground  is  first  broken,  but 
the  soil  wears  out  even  sooner  than  that  of  the 
Atiantio  states.  The  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  has 
diminished,  in  60  years  from  an  average  of  SO 
bushels  an  acre  to  an  average  of  less  than  16. 
Hany  portions  of  New  York  which  once  pro- 
duced 25  bushels  an  acre  now  barely  average 
5.  An  English  traveller  in  1776  was  amazed  to 
find  that  the  land  uronnd  Albany  yielded  30  or 
40  bushels  an  acre,  even  with  the  most  Imper* 
fact  husbandry,  whHe  in  England  (iriiere  the 
average  crop  is  now  S6  bushels  an  acre)  Oie 
best  mani^d  lands  did  not  yield  half  so  much. 
The  average  yield  in  Albany  oo.  in  1866  was 
4.68  bushels  of  winter  wheat  and  7.88  of  spring 
wheat.  From  1640  to  I860  the  increase  in  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  whole  United  States  was 
only  16,662,672  bushels,  nearly  aU  of  which 
was  supplied  by  Kichigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wioonsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  There  was  a 
small  increase  in  the  middle  states,  Virgiaia, 
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and  the  OATolisas,  but  in  Kentacky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  and  most  of  the  other  states,  a  very  large 
decrease,  showing  that  the  old  wheat  re^ona 
were  rapidly  deteriorating.  This  is  owing  to 
the  system  of  exhaustive  cropping,  the  fanners 
preferring  to  work  their  land  to  its  utmost 
capacity  until  it  wears  out,  and  then  to  remove 
weetward,  rather  than  to  be  at  an^  expense  for 
ferUlizers  or  to  practise  a  rotatuHi  of  .jsit^ 
From  1850  to  1860,  however,  the  increase  was 
70,647,487  bnahelB,  shared  in  different  propor- 
tions by  all  the  states  except  Uune,  Vermont, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  show  a 
decrease.  Ohio  is  almost  stationary,  with  a 
very  slight  increase.  Illiilois  stands  first  in  the 
production  of  Indian  corn,  and  next  follow 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Iowa,  Viimnia,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mississippi.  The  greatest  quantities 
of  oats  are  raised  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconun,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Indi- 
ana, Kentnolqf,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  Ver- 
mont ;  of  ^e,  in  FenQsylvauia,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  ana  Sentncky ;  of  barley,  in  California, 
New  xork,  Oliio,  and  Illinois;  of  boekwheati 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio ;  of  beana 
and  peas,  in  Mississippi,  North  Oarolinat  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  New  York ;  of  orchard 
jvodnots,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Indiana ;  of  market  garden  products,  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts ;  of  Irish  potatoes,  in  New  York 
(which  produces  more  than  any  8  other  states), 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maine,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ywmont,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Hampshire; 
of  sweet  potatoes,  in  Geoi^ia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
Vii^inia ;  of  hay,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  l^ine,  Vermont,  and  Wiscon- 
sin ;  of  bntter,  m  New  York  (which  produces 
Dearly  twice  as  much  as  any  other  stateX  Penn- 
sylvania, OMo,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Vermont, 
Michigan,  Wisconun,  Vii^nia,  and  ICissonri; 
of  cheese,  in  New  York  (which  produces  more 
thaa  twice  as  much  as  any  other  state),  Ohio, 
Vermont,  and  Massachusetta ;  of  rice,  in  South 
Carolma  and  Georgia ;  of  wool,  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan;  of  live 
stock,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Koitudcy,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
Indiana;  of  tobacco,  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio;  of  maple  sugar,  in  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  Cane 
sugar  is  grown  largely  in  Louisiana,  and  to  hut 
little  extent  elsewhere.  The  only  states  that 
prodnco  mnch  flax  are  New  York  and  Kea- 
tncky ;  and  the  only  ones  in  which  much  hemp 
is  grown  are  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Mis* 
Bouri.  New  York  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
hop  culture.  Wine  is  produced  cbieSy  in  Ohio, 
California,  and  Kentucky.  The  best  cotton,  the 
famous  sea  island  variety,  is  raised  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  greatest 
number  of  bales  are  produced  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  LooiMana,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Ar- 


kansas, and  the  plant  has  also  been  eidtinteA 

with  success  in  Illinois.  In  general  it  may  be 
sud  that  the  middle  and  western  statM  are  most 
productive  in  wheat,  rye,  and  oate;  the  sooth- 
em  and  western  in  Indian  com ;  and  the  south- 
ern in  rice.  Wool  and  Irish  potatoes  are  raisSd 
mostly  N.  of  lat.  84° ;  tobacco  between  84°  and 
41° ;  sweet  potatoes  8.  of  40° ;  barley,  app)«s, 
and  pears  N.  of  88° ;  peaches  S.  of  41° ;  hemp, 
flax,  and  hops  N.  <tf  84" ;  cane  sugar,  orangsi^ 
figs,  bananas,  &c,  8.  of  88°w— In  1860  the  nnm- 
ber  of  forms  in  all  the  states  and  tenitoria 
was  1,449,075,  embracing  118,032,614  acres  of 
improved,  and  180,526,000  of  noimproTed  lind 
(in  1860, 163,261,880  acres  improved,  and 
508,244  unimproved).  The  unimproved  land 
consists  of  land  that  is  occupied  and  necesssty 
to  the  epjoyment  of  the  improved,  though  not 
itadf  reotahned ;  it  does  not  include  m^dow. 
The  value  of  farms  was  $3,271,575,426  (1660, 
$6,650,872,507),  and  of  farming  implements 
and  machinery  $161,687,688  (1860,  $247,027,- 
496) ;  total,  $8,428,168,064  (1860,  $6,897,900^- 
008);  average  value  of  fivm^  $2,228;  avcngs 
value  of  fuming  implements  and  madiineij, 
$106 ;  aver^  value  of  tuaia,  imidements,  aui 
machinery,  $2,862.  The  average  taxa  of  fiurms 
was  208  acres,  the  greatest  average  being  it 
California  (4,466  acresX  and  the  smalleet  in 
Utah  (51  acres).  The  greatest  aggregate  values 
of  forms  ($654^,642;  in  1860,  $808,843,698), 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  ($22,- 
084,926 ;  in  1860,  $29,166,696)  were  in  New 
York.  The  greatest  aven^  values  of  farms 
were  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ($6,481 ),  Lou- 
isiana ($6,648),  and  New  Jersey  ($5,030) ;  and 
the  smallest  average  values  in  Utah  ($837), 
New  Mexico  ($441),  and  Arkansas  ($860).  The 
average  value  of  imi>lements  and  madiinery 
was  greatest  in  Louisiana  ($863),  where  com- 
plicated  processes  are  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  and  least  in  New  Mexico  (^IX 
the  next  to  the  highest  average  being  in  New 
Jersey  ($186),  and  the  next  to  the  lowest  hi 
Hune  ($49).  In  the  same  year  about  of  ths 
whole  area  of  tiie  states  and  territories  was  ira- 

ftroved,  and  |  more  occupied  but  not  improved, 
saving  about  t  of  the  entire  area  anoccu{Hed. 
The  improved  unds  comprised  in  New  England 
26.79  per  cei^  of  the  whole;  in  the  middle 
states  86.72  per  cent ;  in  the  southern  states 
16.07  per  cent.;  in  the  south-western  states, 
exclusive  of  Texas,  10.17  per  cent ;  in  the 
north-western  states  12.90  per  c^it ;  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  organized  territories  .06  per 
cent ;  and  in  Texasv^  per  cent.  The  avwage 
value  of  land  per  acre  in  New  £n^bnd  wss 
$20Ji7;  in  the  middle  states  $26.07;  in  the 
sonthem  states  $6.84;  in  the  south-werteni 
states  $6.26;  in  the  north-westem  states 
$11.39;  in  California  and  the  (M^anixed  terri- 
tories $1.89;  in  Texas  $1.44.  The  proportiui 
of  improved  land  to  the  whole  in  the  free  states 
was  14.72  per  cent ;  in  the  slave  states  10.09 
per  cent. ;  in  the  United  States  7.71  per  cent 
The  proportion  of  oooapied  land  to  toe  whtde 
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fa  Hw  free  stetee  was  28Jt6  per  oent. ;  In  the 
dare  st^es  88.17  per  cent.;  in  tiie  United 
States  30.03  per  OMit  The  average  value  of 
oooapied  land  per  acre  in  the  firee  states  was 
$19 ;  in  the  slave  states  $6.09 ;  in  the  United 
States  $11.14.  The  nnmber  of  acres  devoted  to 
the  different  crops  were :  hay  and  pasturage, 
88,000,000;  Indian  com,  81,000,000;  wheat, 
11,000,000;  oats,  7,500,000  ;  cotton,  6,000,000 ; 
rye,  1,300,000 ;  peas  and  heaoa,  1,000,000 ;  Irish 
potatoes,  1,000,000;  sweet  potatoes,  750,000; 
hookwheat,  600,000;  tobacco,  400,000;  sugar, 
400,000;  barley,  300,000;  rice,  176,000;  hemp, 
llOfOOO ;  flax,  100,000 ;  orchards,  600,000 ;  gar- 
dens, 500,000;  Tineyarda,  360,000;  misoella- 
110008,1,000,000.  These  figures  leave  17,347,614 
aeres  ofland  returned  as  improved  nnaeoounted 
tor.  The  lai^nest  average  crop  per  acre  of  wheat 
was  in  Massachusetts,  16  bushels;  the  smallest 
in  Georgia,  6  bushels ;  of  rye,  largest,  Ohio,  25 
hnshels;  smallest,  Virginia,  6  b^els;  of  In- 
dian com,  largest,  Oonneoticut,  40  bushels; 
smallest,  South  Oarolina,  11  bushels;  of  oata, 
largest,  Iowa,  86  bushels;  smallest,  North 
Oarolioa,  10  bnshels;  of  rice,  Florida,  1,8S0 
lbs.,  South  Carolina,  1,760  lbs.,  Louisiana,  1,400 
lbs.;  of  tobacco,  largest,  Missouri,  776  lbs. ;  of 
seed  cotton,  lai^est,  Texas,  760  lbs. ;  of  Irish 
potatoes,  largest,  Texas,  360  bushels ;  smallest, 
Alabama,  60  bnahels ;  of  sweet  potatoes,  largest, 
Geon^  4100  bndiels.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  74,081  cotton  plantationa  in  the  sonthem 
•tates  on  which  6  bales  and  upward  were  raised 
daring  the  previous  year,  16,100  were  in  Ala- 
bama, 16,110  in  Missisfflppi,  14,678  in  Oeor^a, 
11,633  in  South  Carolina,  4,306  in  Louinana, 
4,048  in  Tennessee, '3,837  in  Korth  Oarotina, 
3,263  in  Texas,  3,176  in  Arkansas,  990  in  Flor- 
ida, 198  in  Virgluia,  and  31  in  Kentacky.  Of 
9,681  sugar  plantations,  1,658  were  in  Louiai* 
ana,  968  in  Florida,  and  166  in  Texas.  Of  651 
rioe  pluitations  on  which  30,000  lbs.  and  up- 
ward of  rough  rice  were  produced,  446  were 
in  SouUi  Oarolina,  80  in  Geoigia,  and  25  in 
North  Carolina.  Of  16,746  tobacco  plantatioDS 
<Hi  which  8,000  lbs.  and  upward  of  tobacco 
wwe  nuaed,  6,087  were  in  Kentnoky,  6,817  in 
"Vl^inia,  3,316  in  Tennessee,  and  1,726  in 
ICaryland.  A  det^Ied  statement  of  the  total 
agricultural  production  of,  the  United  States, 
as  returned  by  the  oensiises  of  1860  and  1860, 
ia  given  in  tables  IX.  and  X.— The  nianufiu> 
toiug  industry  of  the  United  States  dates 
from  a  period  prior  to  their  eaistence  as  an 
independent  nation.  Among  the  exports  of 
the  New  England  colonies  aod  New  "i  ork,  un- 
til the  English  government  forbade  the  sale 
of  their  manufitctured  products  abroad  from 
the  fear  of  its  competition  with  her  home  in- 
dustries, were  products  of  the  loom,  the  fbrge, 
and  the  anvil,  wrought  with  cre^table  sloll, 
amid  moat  discouraging  difficnltiea  from 
the  want  of  oapHel  and  maohineir.  The  man- 
n&etura  of  iron  was  oondueted  on  a  large 
scale  for  maaj  years  before  the  revolotion  in 
Plymouth  co.,  Ibas^  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  near 


Odd  Sprfaff  on  tiw  Hudson,  at  Valley  ForgSL 
Penn.,  at  Durham,  below  Easton,  Penn.,  and 
at  some  other  places.  The  necessity  of  iron 
for  so  many  uses  stimulated  its  mannfiicture 
after  the  colonies  became  independent;  and 
though  it  was  largely  imported  from  Europe, 
the  combination  of  skill  and  capital,  and  the 
known  existence  of  superior  ores,  making  the 
prodnctioD  of  some  qualities  eauer  and  cheaper 
there  than  here,  there  was  a  healthy  and  satis- 
factory growth  in  the  production  with  each 
successive  decade.  In  1830  there  were  380 
furnaces,  making  191,636  tons,  which  was  con- 
verted into  113,866  tons  of  bar  iron  and  38,278 
tons  of  oast  iron ;  the  whole  having  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  $18,829,760,  and  em^oying  39,- 
364  hands.  In  1887  it  had  risen  to  800,000 
tons.  In  1860  the  census  report  gave  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  as  663,766  tons,  which  was 
undoubtedly  below  the  truth,  as  the  local  sta- 
tistics of  Pennsylvania  alone  the  same  year  ^ve 
the  number  of  tons  produced  as  664,676.  The 
census  of  1860  also  reported  as  employed  in 
the  various  branches  of  iron  production  and 
manufacture  60,286  persons,  and  a^egate 
products  of  over  $60,000,000.  In  1856  the 
total  production  of  iron  had  risen  to  841,550 
tons,  of  which  812,917  tons  were  pig  iron. 
There  was  also  imported  the  same  year  488,- 
998  tons  of  crude  iron,  making  tiie  whole 
amount  used  1,880,648  tons.  The  manuftcture 
of  the  domestie  iron  that  year  yi^ded  prodoets 
valued  at  $47,771,386.  The  discovery  of  ez- 
teosive  deposits  of  very  superior  ore  would 
have  increased  the  production  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  but  for  the  competition  of  infe- 
rior qualities  of  foreign,  which  were  admitted 
under  a  low  duty.  The  pig  iron  produced  dur- 
ing the  census  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  is 
stated  at  902,816  tons,  valued  at  $46,117,560; 
and  896,586  tons  of  rolled  iron  were  produced, 
of  the  value  of  $31,710,681 ;  making  Uie  arapre- 
gate  value  of  pig  and  rolled  iron  produceduiat 
year  $67,828,231.  The  pig  iron  is  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  manufacturers  of  stovea  and  hol- 
low wwe,  which  are  ^doced  in  the  United 
States  in  laiver  qnantilies  tiban  in  any  other 
ooui^  in  the  world.— The  ootton  numufiui- 
tnre  waa  commenced  in  this  country  in  1700, 
although  there  had  been  some  home  manu&e- 
tore  of  cotton  goods  prior  to  that  time.  In 
1816  about  $40,000,000  of  capital  was  invested 
in  the  bnsmess,  90,000  bales  of  800  lbs.  each 
consumed,  81,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  pro- 
duced, and  nearly  100,000  operatives  employed 
in  it3  various  processes.  The  progress  of  the 
manufacture  had  however  been  impeded  by 
the  large  quantities  of  En^ish  cotton  goods 
imported  annually  from  Great  Britain,  where 
the  invention  of  the  power  loom  had  cheapened 
the  cost  of  produetion.  The  invention  of  a 
power  loom  in  this  country  by  Uessrs.  Sewell 
and  Jackson,  and  its  anoceaniil  iqteration  at 
Waltham  in  1818,  obviated  in  part  this  diffi- 
culty, and  in  1833  the  first  cotton  mill  at  Low- 
eU  was  erected.  The  tarifib  of  1834, 1838,  and 
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1882  protected  the  manofaocnrers,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  goods  increased  with  great 
rapidit7,  vhile  their  price  greatly  decreased. 
In  1881  the  number  of  oott<m  mills  was  706, 
with  1,246,IK)8  spindlea  and  88,506  looms,  pro- 
dodng  annually  280,461,990  yards  of  oloth, 
consuming  77,7S7,S16  lbs.  or  214,889  bales  of 
cotton,  and  employing  18,639  men,  88,927 
women,  and  4,691  children;  the  annual  value 
of  manufactured  articles  was  $26,000,000,  and 
the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  printed  was  esti- 
mated at  40,000,000  yards.  At  this  time  there 
were  no  cotton  mills  sonth  of  Delaware,  In 
1840  there  were  1,240  mills,  with  2,284,681 
spindles,  and  consuming  132,885,866  lbs.  or 
882,089  bales  of  cotton.  The  protective  tariff 
of  1842  stimulated  the  bnsineas  by  checking 
importations,  which  however  were  again  very 
large  under  the  low  tariff  of  1846 ;  yet  in  16S0, 
al^ough  the  number  of  fiuitories  was  reduced 
to  1,074,  thdr  total  oapadty  was  g^atly  in.- 
creased,  641,240  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lbs.  each 
being  consumed,  and  $66,801,687  worth  <g 
goods  produced.  Of  these  manufactories,  S18 
were  in  the  sonthem  and  western,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  The 
tendency  of  the  last  decade  was  still  further  to 
the  consolidation  of  this  manufacture  In  &  com- 
paratively small  number  of  establishments  with 
lai^  resources,  but  the  production  still  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  had  reached  in  1860 
the  amount  of  $116,237,926;  of  the  916  manu- 
factories, 192  were  in  the  southern  and  west- 
em  states.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cot- 
ton and  the  general  depresnon  of  business  con- 
sequent upon  the  civil  war  have  since  that  date 
temporarily  diminished  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion.— The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on 
as  a  branch  of  home  industry  almost  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies,  but  was  not  con- 
ducted in  lai^e  establishments  to  any  conrider- 
fible  extent  till  after  1610.  In  the  census  re- 
port of  1810,  the  value  of  woollen  goods,  abnost 
entirely  produced  in  families,  was  stated  at 
$26,608,788.  In  1820  the  large  manufactories 
only  were  reported,  and  the  production  was 
$4,413,068.  In  1830  it  had  risen  to  $14,628,- 
166,  In  1840  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
was  $15,766,124,  the  quantity  of  wool  used 
60,808,624  lbs.,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed 21,842,  and  the  value  of  the  manufiio- 
tared  products  $20,696,699.  In  1660  the  man- 
ufacturers of  broadeloUis  had  learned  the  art 
of  dyeing  them  with  t&st  colors,  and  thb  branch 
of  the  manufacture  had  received  a  very  con- 
siderable impulse ;  the  power  carpet  loom  had 
also  been  invented,  and  our  maunfacturers 
were  able  to  produce  carpets  et^ual  in  quality 
and  superior  in  durability  to  the  English.  The 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
that  year  was  2,447,  the  capital  invested  $26,- 
811,467;  70,862,829  lbs.  of  wool  were  used, 
and  the  valne  of  products  was  $41,688,088. 
These  totals  do  not  include  manufactures  in 
which  cotton  and  wool  were  combined.  In 
1860,  as  in  the  cotton  muiufiuiture,  the  num- 


ber of  estab&bmaits  had  been  reduced 
consolidation,  bein^  688  lees  than  in  1860;  but 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business 
had  risen  to  $85,620,627,  tlie  qoaoti^  of  wwA 
wed  to  80,886,672  lbs.,  to  which  were  added 
16,00^626  lbs.  of  cotton  for  the  mixed  goodii 
and  the  value  of  the  product  to  $68,866,9<tt. 
— ^The  manufacture  of  leather  was  commenced 
very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  coloniea, 
being  one  of  the  class  of  raanufocturee  wall 
adapted  to  new  settlements ;  and  its  pngna 
has  been  steady  and  constant  to  the  preiMot 
time.  Tb^  large  tanneries  have  usually  been 
sitnated  in  districts  where  the  hemlock  and  osk 
abounded,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  baric 
used  in  tanning  without  too  much  expense  of 
transportation.  In  1850  there  were  6,628  tan- 
ning  and  currying  establishmenta  in  the  United 
States,  employing  22,676  persons ;  the  capHd 
invested  was  $20,602,945,  and  the  valne  of  the 
leather  prodneed  $37,702,888.  The  returns  of 
1660  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  productioa 
of  leather  is  stated  at  $68,091,061.  Ahnoit 
the  whole  of  this  amount  is  consumed  at  hvatt 
the  o^orts  of  leather  in  1860  being  only  $674,- 
809.  The  manufactures  ofleatiier  in  1860  were: 
boots  and  shoes,  $68,967,408;  gloves,  $708,184; 
leather  beltiug,  $105,600 ;  morocco,  $3,861,696; 
patent  leather,  $1,868,800 ;  saddles  and  har- 
ness, $9,985,474;  total,  $69,946,761.  The  re- 
turns of  these  branches  of  manufactm*e  for 
1860  are  not  yet  collated,  but  the  increase  is 
the  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  pateid 
leather,  leather  belting,  and  saddles  and  har- 
ness is-  known  to  have  been  very  large.  The 
states  which  in  1850  produced  the  Isrgest 
fluantity  of  leather,  eadi  of  them  exceediBg 
$1,000,000,  were  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maiylasd, 
Kentodky,  and  Ohio.  In  1860  the  states  of 
Uaine,  New  EEompshire,  Vermont.  Massaobv- 
setts,  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia,.  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  each 
produced  leather  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$1,000,000;  and  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  had  each  more  than  doubled  their 
production  of  1860.  The  states  of  Masaachu- 
setts,  New  Tork,  and  Pennsylvania  alone  pro- 
duced more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
amount.  In  1860  Massachusetts  was  the  larg- 
est producer  of  boots  and  shoes,  manufacturing 
almost  half  the  entire  amount ;  the  othw  st«tes 
manufacturing  over  $1,000,000  each  were  New 
Hammhire,  Conneeticut,  New  Tork,  New  Jer^ 
Bey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio;  and 
these  states  together  produced  abont  ^  of  tiie 
whole  amount.  The  agricultural  implaaoents 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1860 
were  valued  at  $6,842,610;  in  1860,  at  $17,- 
802,614.  In  1660  only  one  state  (New  York) 
manufactured  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  <rf 
them,  and  only  five,  viz.,  Massachusetts,  New 
Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  ov«r 
$600,000.  In  1860  New  York  mann&ctared  $8,- 
429,037 ;  Ohio  and  Illinois  each  ezoeeded  $$,- 
600,00^  Massachusetts  and  Pun^lvania  mm 
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(1,600,000;  andE«ntaok7,  Alabnnaf  IHBooiubi, 
md  Indiana  prodaoed  to  the  valne  of  oTerhalf 
a  million  dollars  each.  Steam  en^nes  and  ma- 
ohineiy  were  produced  in  1860  to  the  value  of 
$49,117,650;  Nev  York,  Pennsylvania,  MesBa- 
ohnsetts,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentncky,  California,  Conneotiont,  and 
JUiode  Island  bdng  the  lai^pest  producers. 
!nie  manofactare  of  flour  in  1850  amounted  to 
$186,056,786  in  value,  employing  23,810  per- 
sons and  a  capital  of  $54,415,681 ;  and  in  1860 
the  value  had  increased  to  nearly  $221,000,- 
000.  The  production  of  lumber,  which  in 
1850  was  $58,520,966,  had  increased  in  1860 
to  $98,661,000.  The  following  brauohea  of 
mann&otore,  which  in  1850  produced  the  an- 
nexed amonnts,  have  also  greatly  increased : 
baken,  $18,204,229 ;  blacksmiths,  $16,048,586 ; 
ed»in^  ware,  $17,668,054;  calico  printing, 
$18,680,805:  tallow  chandlery,  $10,199,780; 
dothiers  and  tailors,  $48,811,709;  coaches  and 
oarriages,  $11,078,680 ;  diBtiileries,$15,770,240 ; 
Iiats  and  caps,  $14,819,864 ;  India  rubber  goods, 
$8,024,886;  firearms,  $1,178,014;  musical  in- 
struments, $2,580,716 ;  nails,  $7,662,144;  paper, 
$10,187,177;  pork  and  beef  packing,  $11,981,- 
642;  printing  and  pabliabing,  $11,586,549; 
ship  and  boat  building,  $16,696,688 ;  quarry 
products,  $8,180,116;  stoves  and  ranges,  $6,- 
124,748;  sugar  refining,  $9,898,800;  tin  and 
sheet  iron  wwks,  $6,988,188;  tobaootmists, 
$18,491,147;  white  lead,  $6,242,218.  The 
manufactures  of  plated  ware,  sewing  machines, 
mowers  and  reapers,  petroleum  oils,  gntta 
peroha  goods,  shirts,  so.,  which  do  not  appear 
m  the  returns  of  1860^  nave  att^ed  a  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  merit  a  prominent  pofdtion 
among  the  mannfactnres  of  1860.  In  the  an- 
nezedtabl  w  of  manufactures  (XL  and  XII.)  the 
statistics  for  1860  are  in  many  cases  given  in 
round  numbers,  the  returns  not  havhig  yet 
been  faUj  revised,  but  are  believed  to  be 
a  near  approximation  to  the  actual  results. 
The  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  census  of 
1660  have  never  appeared  in  full ;  our  state- 
ments for  tiiat  year  are  taken  from  the  "  Ab- 
stract of  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  accord- 
ing to  the  Returns  ot  the  Seventh  Census," 
pnbUshed  by  order  of  congress  in  1869,  except 
me  quantities  of  goods  produced,  not  found 
thwe,  which  are  from  the  imperfect  "Ccnnpen- 
dinm  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  pnblidied  in  1864. 
— The  commerce  of  the  colonies  which  after- 
ward formed  the  United  States  early  attained 
a  considerable  magnitude.  In  1700  the  exports 
of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina  amounted  to 
ab6ut  £896,000,  and  their  imports  to  £844,000. 
In  1750  the  exports  of  these  colonies  had  risen 
to  £618,000  and  their  imports  to  £1,812,000. 
In  1775  the  exports  were  £1,920,000,  while 
the  imports,  whidi  in  the  previous  year  (1774) 
were  £a,692,000,'feU  off  under  the  proepeot  (tf 
the  coming  war  to  £196,000,  and  In  1776  to 
£65,400.  During  tiie  war,  aiu  nntU  the  adop- 
flon  ot  the  eoiuntntion,  trade  langolshed,  and 


oommerce  was  to  a  coniAderdile  extent  aaapend- 
ed,  owing  to  the  jealondes  d  foreign  states  and 
the  rivalry  of  the  sever^  members  of  ^e  con- 
federation. After  the  reoi^anization  of  the 
government  under  the  constitution  in  1769,  it 
Bpeedfly  attained  respectable  proportions.  The 
tonnage,  which  in  1792  was  564,487,  in  1801 
had  increased  to  1,088,219 ;  the  imports,  which 
in  1792  were  $81,500,000,  in  1801  were  $111,- 
868,611 ;  and  the  exports  had  risen  during  the 
same  period  from  $20,758,098  to  $94,115,926. 
In  1607  the  tonnage  was  1,268,546,  the  imports 
$188,500,000, and theezport8$108,848,160.  At 
this  point  American  commerce  rec^ved  a  blow 
from  which  it  did  not  recover  for  years;  the 
"orden  In  oonndl"  of  the  British  parliament, 
followed  as  they  were  by  the  "Bco^  and 
Ifilan  decrees**  of  Ni^leon,  and  by  oar  own 
embargo  act  In  1807,  produced  a  terrible  st^ 
nation  in  our  commerce;  and  thoogh  the 
amount  of  tonnage  did  not  vary  materiuly  for 
the  next  15  years,  the  imports  fell  off  in  1608 
to  $66,990,000  and  the  enmrts  to  $22,480,960. 
The  war  of  18I2-'16  famished  employment  to 
some  of  the  vessels  whidi  wtmld  otherwise 
have  rotted  at  their  wharft,  and  led  to  the 
building  of  some  war  vessels  and  fest-sailing 
privateers ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  country 
continued  to  decline  till  in  1814  it  had  fallen 
to  $12,966,000  imports  and  $6,927,441  exports. 
The  olose  of  the  war  gave  an  extnun^inary  im- 
pulse to  trade,  and  in  1816  the  imports  reach- 
ed $118,041,274,  while  in  1816  they  rose  to 
$147,108,000;  the  exports  oi  these  two  years 
were  $52,657,758  and  $81,920,452.  From  this 
amount  of  importation,  which  was  excesiiTe 
for  the  wants  of  the  country  at  the  time,  tiiero 
was  a  falling  off  the  next  year  to  $99,260,000; 
and  from  that  period  to  1680,  wiUi  the  excep- 
tion of  1616,  the  averufe  of  imports  did  not 
exceed  $78,000,000,  and  the  exports  were  of 
about  the  same  amount  From  1881  to  1887, 
the  imports  and  exports  rapidly'increased,  the 
fbrmer  being  $189,980,086  in  1886,  and  the 
latter  $128,068,040.  The  revulsion  of  1887, 
aud  the  combioed  results  of  the  bankrupt  law, 
the  change  in  the  tariff,  and  the  seoondary  ef- 
fects of  the  great  financial  panic,  rednoed  botii 
imports  and  exports,  whidi  toocned  th^  low- 
est point  in  18&.  Fran  tbatdate  the  Inoreaae 
was  gradual  at  first,  but  more  rapid  In  tiie 
later  years,  up  to  1860,  when  the  exports  were 
$400,122,296,  and  the  imports  $862,168,941. 
in  1868  there  was  indeed  a  conjiderable  de- 
cline In  consequence  of  the  financial  crisis  of 
the  previous  year,  but  in  1659  and  1860  the  de- 
ficiency was  more  than  made  up.  The  (UvU 
war  in  1861  reduced  both  imports  and  exports 
fer  below  the  standards  of  the  previous  years. 
The  principal  exports  of  that  year  were  as 
follows:  products  of  the  sea,  induding  oils, 
whalebone,  spermaceti,  and  fish  dried,  snoked, 
aud  pickled,  $4,461,616;  prodnots  of  the  for- 
est, indnding  timber,  lumoer,  shinies,  stoves, 
oak  and  other  bark,  tar,  pitch,  tnrpoitine, 
resin,  ashes,  ginseng,  skins,  and  ftirs,  $10,260^- 
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SOB;  prodnota  of  aM^coltore,  bee^  tallow, 
hidfli,  hmied  oattle,  Dotter,  ohMM^  pork,  ba- 
oon,  I&rd,  wool,  domestio  animals,  the  cereals, 
potatoes,  apples,  onions,  rloe,  cotton  (only 
$84,051,488),  tobacco,  hemp,  dover  and  flax 
seed,  brown  sagar,  and  hops,  $149,492,026; 
mann&ctares,  $38,266,116;  co^  $577,886; 
ice,  $172,268 ;  gold  and  sUver  coin  and  bnllion, 
$28,799,870;  qnicksilTer,  $681,460;  articles 
not  enumerated,  mana&ctared,  $8,680,689; 
raw  prodnce,  $2,794,046.  The  total  eziwrts 
of  articles  of  Ameiican  production  amounted 
to  $228,699,466;  of  foreign  articles,  $20,646,- 
4S7;  a^egate  exports,  $249,844,918.  Theim- 
ports  were  reportM  under  the  tarttT  of  1667  till 
April  1, 1861,  and  after  that  date  under  the  tariff 
of  Maioh  2, 1861,  forming  thus  two  sei»rate 
•dhedules  of  great  length;  the  whole  amonnt 
was  $886,660,168.  The  most  important  items 
were:  coffee,  $20,661,961;-  tea,  $6,882,089; 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bnllion,  $46,889,608 ; 
copper  in  vanoas  forms,  $2,811,000;  linseed, 
$2,078,760;  raw  silk,  $1,411,000;  aiunannfao- 
tnred  wool,  $4,668,100;  cotton  goods,  $24,- 
966,881;  silk  goods,  $28,715,729 ;  linen  goods, 
$8,006,211;  woollen  goods,  $26,828,860;  iron 
and  steel  mannfaotnred  and  erode,  $16,468,008; 
sugar  and  molasses,  $84,778,649.  Tables  Xm. 
to  aXYI.  give  detailed  statisldcs  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  tonnage,  &&,  of  the  United  States 
for  vanons  periods.  In  1 664  a  treaty  waa  enter- 
ed into  between  the  TTnited  States  and  Great 
Brftabk  for  the  redprocal  admisdon,  free  of  iaty^ 
Into  the  former  and  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
Hew  Brunswick  Kova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Iriand,  and  Kewfonndland,  with  the  consent  of 
&eir  several  legislative  bo^es,  of  certain  speci- 
fied articles,  being  the  leading  prodnotions  of 
those  ooontries ;  the  treaty  to  continne  in  force 
10  years,  and  afterward  until  12  months  after 
notice  given  by  either  party  of  a  desire  to  abro- 
gate it.  This  tre^y  has  greatly  increased  the 
commerce  of  the  provinces,  and  opened  greater 
&cilitiea  for  bringing  western  produce  to  mar- 
ket. Table  XXL  gives  a  general  view  of  its 
operation. — The  government  early  constructed 
several  excellent  macadamized  roads,  uaaag 
which  were  the  great  national  road  firom  Bal- 
timore throDffh  Wheding,  Oinoinnati,  &o.,  to 
St.  Louiaand  that  ftom  Bangor  to  Hamilton, 
Ibdne.  llie  rapid  eztenslon  of  the  system  of 
railroads  has  rendered  the  farther  oonatmo- 
tion  of  these  highways  unnecessary;  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1862  the  question  of  the  construo* 
tion  of  some  lines  of  railroad  as  military  roads 
for  government  purposes  was  discussed,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  attempted.  An  act  was  pass- 
ed by  congress,  however,  during  the  session  of 
1861-*2,  to  ud  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  The  progress  of  railroad  oon- 
struction  in  the  United  Stetes  within  the  past 
80  years  has  been  unexampled  in  its  rapidity. 
In  1882  then  were  181  miles  in  actual  opera- 
tion. EVom  1682  to  1842,  8,746  mile*  ad- 
ditkmal  were  constmoted;  fNxn  18tf  to  1862, 
7,001  mUes;  and  from  1662  to  1862,  22,820 


milea.  The  present  extent  and  oost  of  raO* 
roads  in  the  United  States  are  ahown  i&  the 
following  table: 
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m.w.mi 

8,600,00* 
60,000 


In  the  artiole  Cahal  will  be  found  a  table  of 
the  canals  of  the  United  States,  with  th«r 
leiu;th,  cost,  cost  per  mile,  widUi,  depth,  siie 
of  locks,  and  tonnage  of  boats  which  they  will 
admit.  There  were  at  that  1^  (1856)  8,188^ 
miles  of  canals  completed,  and  the  entire  coat 
somewhat  exceeded  $90,000,000.  Since  that 
date  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals  in  New  York  has  been  completed, 
the  Yiivinia  can^  extended,  and  the  Illint^ 
enlarged.  The  total  expenditure  up  to  the 
present  time  is  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  A 
project  was  discussed  in  congress  in  1862  fur 
enlaimng  the  Erie,  Oharaphun,  and  Dlln<^  and 
Michigan  canals  at  the  enmse  oi  the  natioiiai 
government,  so  as  to  admit  tiie  pessage  <tf 
gunboats  from  the  Hudson  and  the  IfiadlsBippi 
to  die  great  lakes.  It  was  finally  postponed 
to  the  next  session.  The  length  of  magnetic 
tolegr^h  lines  in  the  United  States  in  18<a 
was  between  60,000  and  60,000  miles,  and  in- 
cludes a  line  extending  across  the  continent  to 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  and  Portland,  Oregon; 
while  active  measures  are  in  progress  to  con- 
nect this  witii  one  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor,  which  will  give  us  an 
unintermpted  ccHnmunication  with  Europe 
through  Asia.  (Bee  Tbleqbapb.) — ^The  public 
institutions  of  the  United  States  of  a  benevo- 
lent, charitable,  Utora^,  or  eoientifio  charac- 
ter are  numerous,  but  are  mostiy  ormmissd 
under  state  charters  and  described  nuer  the 
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Bsreral  states.  Among  &t  taw  which  are 
abioUy  national  in  ohuaoter,  are  the  Smith- 
scmiaii  institntton,  firanded  at  Wadiin^n  in 
1846  under 'the  beqnest  of  James  Smithson; 
the  national  obaerratorT,  also  at  'Washing- 
ton, for  the  promotion  of  astronomical  and 
meteorol(^cal  Bcience;  and  the  "American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Bcience," 
a  conTontion  of  the  coltivators  and  friends 
of  physical  and  mathematioal  science,  which 
holds  annnal  or  semi-annaal  sesmons  in  differ' 
ent  cities,  and  pnblishes  annual  volomes  of 
"  Transactions."  There  are  also  many  nation- 
al associations  for  the  advancement  of  edacar 
tion,  rehgioQ,  benevolent  pnrposes,  and  different 
hranches  of  the  arts  and  scaences. — ^Edncation 
in  the  United  States  is  very  generally  diffused. 
The  number  of  native  inhabitants  of  the  New 
England  states  who  oannot  at  least  read  and 
write  is  verj  small.  In  the  middle  states  the 
large  inflnz  of  foreign  population,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  whom  are  indifferent  to  the  edn- 
cation  of  their  children,  has  made  the  propor- 
tion of  uneducated  persons  somewhat  greater. 
In  the  eoathem  or  planting  states,  the  popalar- 
tion  is  too  widely  scattered  to  admit  of  snccess- 
fdl  public  schools  except  in  the  cities,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  whites  have 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  education  ;  while 
in  most  of  these  states  it  is  by  local  law  a  penal 
offence  to  teaoh  the  negroes  to  read.  In  the 
western  states  ample  provision  is  made  for 
dementary  education.  In  all  tiie  new  states 
one,  and  in  some  of  them  two  sections  of  land 
(each  ci  040  acres)  in  eadi  township  of  gov- 
ernment lands  are  reserved  for  school  purposes, 
and  the  states  h^ve  also  grants  of  swamp  ana 
other  hmds  for  school  fnnds  and  for  the  estab- 
lidiment-of  state  universities.  The  people 
graerally  appreciate  the  advantages  of  wis 
etttnentary  edncation,  and  great  sacrifices  are 
often  made  to  establish  and  muntain  good  and 
accessible  schools.  That  these  schools,  even 
in  those  states  which  are  furthest  advanced, 
are  as  efficient  or  thorough  in  their  instruction 
83  they  should  be,  is  not  probable ;  but  they 
have  made  very  great  improvemmt  within  the 
past  20  years,  and  are  still  advancing.  In  what 
U  sometimes  styled  eecondary  education,  embra- 
<ring  a  very  wide  range,  from  tiie  select  sdiool 
or  viUage  academy,  which  Is  often  mainly  oo- 
omiied  with  mdiinentary  studies,  to  the  l^gh 
school,  institute,  seminary,  or  coll^ate  school 
(so  c^ed),  the  number  of  schools  is  in  the 
older  states  sufficiently  laige,  though  in  many 
(tf  them  the  instruction  might  be  improved.  In 
several  of  the  northern  states  the  tendency  is 
to  the  organization  of  graded  schools,  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  a  town  or  villa^  being  arranged 
so  as  to  have  one  or  more  high  schools,  equal 
in  their  course  of  instruction  and  teaching  to 
the  best  academies,  three,  four,  or  more  gram- 
mar schools,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  inter- 
mediate and  primary  schools,  all  supported  by 
tax  on  proper]^  and  the  allowance  from  the 
school  fond.  The  pupil,  entering  the  primaij 


school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  may  pass  by  suo- 
oeesive  examinatious  to  the  highest  depart- 
ment; and  there  being  no  charge  for  tuition, 
the  (mild  of  the  poorest  dtizen  eiyoys  Ihe 
same  o|^ortumties  of  education,  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  course,  as  the 
chila  of  the  rich.  In  some  of  the  states  this 
system  is  carried  still  frirther  by  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  free  state  universities.  The  greater 
part  of  the  secondary  instmction  is,  however, 
imparted  in  incorporated  or  private  seminaries, 
academies,  institutes,  or  collegiate  schools,  the 
price  of  tuition  varying  with  the  location,  rep-  - 
utation,  number  of  teachers,  &c.  In  many  of 
these  the  pupils  board  and  lodge  either  in  the 
£muly  of  the  principal  or  in  a  boarding  house 
oonnected  with  the  sohooL  Host  of  these 
B6ho61s  are  well  oondnoted,  and  impart  a  very 
tfaorou^  and  jndloioua  course  of  mstmctioiL 
TIm  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  in 
1861  was  about  130.  They  differ  greatiy  hi 
the  extent  and  thoronghness  of  their  coarse  at 
instruction,  some  being  littie  more  than  acade- 
mies giving  an  elementary  course  in  mathe- 
matics and  classicsf  while  others  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  classical  schools  of  Europe  in 
their  requirements.  A  few  are  univerrities, 
having  connected  with  them  departments  for 
professional  or  scientific  study,  well  supplied 
with  the  means  of  imparting  inrtmction  in  law, 
medicine,  theology,  physiaU  science,  mathe- 
matics, Ac.  Several  of  the  states  have  state 
universities,  or  institutions  bearing  that  name, 
though  not  yet  faHj  oivaidzed,  hut  there  Is  no 
national  univenD^.  Host  of  the  cdleges,  in- 
otuding  some  of  the  best,  were  founded  and 
are  m^tained  mainly  by  particular  relirious 
denominations.  There  are  nearly  60  theologi- 
cal schools  and  seminaries,  of  which  20  are 
connected  with  colleges  or  universitieB  and 
the  remainder  independent;  about  34  law 
schools,  of  which  16  are  oonnected  with  col- 
Wes  or  universities ;  about  60  medical  schools, 
of  which  nearly  one  half  arc  departments  of 
nniveraties  or  colleges;  10  or  12  scientific 
schools,  of  which  only  8  are  as  yet  connected 
with  universities,  viz. :  the  Lawrence  scientific 
school,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  Harvard  uni- 
versity ;  the  ^effield  sdentific  school,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  with  Yale  college;  and  the  Ohaa- 
dler  seientiflo  school,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  with 
Dartmouth  college.  One  has  also  been  project- 
ed in  connection  with  Union  colle^,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  T.  The  following  statistics  and  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  pupils  and  cpst  of 
instruction  in  private  schools,  high  schools, 
academies,  and  boarding  schools,  and  the  re- 
sults of  tiie  latest  returns  of  colleges  and  schools 
of  higher  instruction,  will  give  an  approximate 
i^ea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educatitmal  inter- 
est in  the  United  States.  The  estimates  of  the 
number,  attendance,  and  expense  of  the  private 
schools  and  schools  of  higher  grade  are  deduced 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  published  re- 
turns from  8  widely  separated  states,  and  ara 
believed  to  be  below  the  troth : 
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Table  XXXI.  gives  the  statistics  of  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools,  as  returned 
hy  the  census  of  1860;  and  table  XXX.  the  sta- 
tjstics  of  common  school  education  for  1860, 
derived  from  other  soorces,  the  censos  returns 
for  that  year  not  being  yet  available.  In  the 
other  aooessones  of  siq)erior  education,  snch 
«9  Ubrariea,  po|>alar  and  sdentific  courses  of 
lectures,  soientifio  journals,  &&,  the  United 
States,  Uiough  necewarily  £bt  behind  the  older 
states  of  Europe,  hare  m^de  great  progress 
within  a  few  yean  past.  There  are  8  pnblio 
libraries  oontamingmore  than  100,000  volomea 
each,  10  eontaining  over  60,000  ToIumeB,  and  SO 
containing  over  80,000.  There  are  no  lecture 
foundations  or  endowments  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  the 
Gr^am  lectures  in  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  and  the 
Smithsonian  course  in  connection  with  the 
Smithsonian  institution  at  Washington ;  but  in 
almost  every  city  or  large  village  courses  of  lec- 
tures, some  of  them  scientific,  others  popular 
and  amusing,  are  delivered  every  year,  and  at- 
tended by  large  numbers.  The  scientific  jour- 
nals receive  no  asustance,  like  many  of  the 
European  scientific  publications,  from  tiio  gOT- 
emment ;  they  are  ably  conducted  and  well 
supported,  and  some  of  uem  have  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Eon^  as  well  as  at  home.— The  press 
esBrts  a  more  poweiltal  influence  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  c^er  oonntry ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  read,  and  most  fiunilies  take 
at  least  one  newspaper,  and  many  take  several, 
beride  magazines.  The  leading  Journals,  daily 
or  weekly,  political,  literary,  or  religious,  hav- 
ing a  la^  circulation,  and  a  consequently 
large  advertising  patronage  (if^  as  is  usually  the 
case,  they  admit  advertis^ents),  can  be  afford- 
ed at  a  low  price  and  still  expend  liberal  sums  in 
the  remuneration  of  editors,  reporters,  cbntrib- 
utors,  and  correspondents;  and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  high  literary  character  of  many  of 
them.  The  religioas  newq>i^r  press  of  the 
large  cities  is  superior  to  tliat  of  anj  other 
oonntry,  bodi  in  its  litenuT-  meiits  and  its  dig- 
nity of  tone.  There  is  also  a  local  newsp^er 
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press,  wl^  enrts  in  the  aggregate  a  powedd 

mflnenoe.  There  are  few  viUagee  of  1,000  k- 
habitants  in  the  country  which  do  not  Biipp<at 
a  local  new8p^>er,  edited  it  may  be  in  guienl 
with  no  great  abilil?,  yet  sufficing  for  the  «i- 
presrion  of  local  sentiments,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  local  talent,  and  ocoadonally  formiog 
the  mouthpiece  of  some  vigorous  and  cnltiTit- 
ed  intellect  which  seeks  through  it  to  addrw 
the  community  it  represents.  The  number  of 
newq>u>ers  in  1860  was  2,636;  in  1860,  S,«il. 
Even  the  most  newly  settled  states  have  a 
greater  number  than  would  be  suf^Kwed  pcai- 
ble,  Oalifomia  havim;  »9  in  1869,  and  Tezastt 
in  I860.  Table  XXXIY.  ahows  the  nrnnba^ 
Ohttraoter,  and  ciroulation  of  the  new^pan 
and  periodicals  of  the  United  States  in  1650  and 
1860.— There  is  no  estabUshed  or  state  cbonft 
in  tiie  United  States.  The  most  numeroua  ds> 
nomination,  as  appears  in  the  tables,  is  tba 
Roman  Catholic,  the  membership  of  which, 
unlike  the  Protestant  denominations,  inclodee 
nearly  the  whole  population  attending  upon  lb 
worship.  It  has  some  churches  in  ever;  stata, 
but  is  found  chiefly  in  New  York,  Pennqflva- 
nia,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  M* 
Bonri,  Indiana,  Uassachusetts,  Iowa,^iBCODaB, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oalifornia.  But  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  Roman  Qatholios,  however,  areof 
American  parentage,  most  of  them  being  Irlih, 
French,  ana  German  immigrants,  and  thur  iar 
mediate  descendants.  TbeneztinnnndMnaK 
the  Methodists,  who  are  divided  into  aerad 
bodies,  holding  in  general  nearly  the  same  do^ 
trines,  but  di^rtng  either  in  their  views  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  or  in  their  ideas  of  choreii 
government,  lay  representation,  itinerant?,  &c. 
There  is  a  small  number  chuirches,  eome  of 
them  composed  mostly  of  Welsh  and  thor  de- 
scendants, which,  while-  holding  CalviniBtio 
doctrines,  adhere  to  the  Methodist  chnrch  poli- 
ty, and  are  known  as  Calvinietic  or  Gongr^ 
tional  Methodists.  The  Methodists  are  the 
leading  denomination  in  the  middle,  soathen, 
south-western,  and  western  states,  and  perhqa 
also  in  the  Fadfic  states  and  the  temtorics; 
and  in  New  England  tliey  oocupy  ^ther  toe 
second  or  third  rank.  The  Baptists  are  n9>t 
to  the  Methodists  in  nmnbeis,  and  they  too  are 
divided  into  several  denominations.  The  ng> 
nlar  or  restricted  communion  Baptists  are  Iv 
far  the  most  numerous,  and  occupy  the  boomm 
rank  in  numbers  in  the  southern,  south-weit- 
em,  and  western  states,  and  perhaps  also  m 
New  England.  The  Freewill  Baptists  are  con- 
fined to  the  northern  and  north-western  stst*^; 
and  are  most  numerous  in  Maine,  New  Han^ 
shire,  Michigan,  Wtscoiuin,  and  Iowa.  The 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  and  the  Six  Priiwii* 
Baptists  are  mostly  confined  to  Rhode  laland, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The  Ohutdi « 
God,  or  Winebrennarians,  differ  but  alkhlw 
from  the  regular  Baptiste;  they  are  fonnd 
prinoipally  in  Pennsylvania.  The  MeuDomtM 
an  confined  almost  ezdudvcly  to  Peni^ 
vania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Iffw  York. 
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DoBken  cr  TuikeTs  are  fimnd  in  the  nme 
BtaCea.  The  "  DisoipleB,"  or  followers  of  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  also  practise  immersion,  but 
are  not  usnally  reokoned  among  the  Baptists ; 
thej  are  found  mostly  in  Virginia,  Kentncky, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Blinois,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  Presbyterian  bodies  come  next  in 
nnmbers.  The  largest  and  wealthiest  is  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  cbnrch,  which  has  its 
largest  membership  in  the  middle,  southern, 
and  Boath-westem  states.  The  New  School 
Presbyterians  are  fonnd  chiefly  in  the  middle 
and  western  states,  and  the  Oamberland  Pres- 
byterians in  the  soath-westem  states.  The 
Protestant  Reformed  Dntofa  ohoroh  floorlshea 
principally  in  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey ;  the 
German  fieformed  church  in  Penn^vania, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio;  and  the 
Lutherans,  consisting  mostly  of  Oennan,  Swed- 
ish, and  Danish  immigrants,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  Tork,  NorQi  Oarolina,  Soo^  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
Boari,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Protestant  Episco- 
pal charch,  though  having  a  smaller  number 
of  oommnnicants  than  most  of  those  previous- 
ly mentioned,  is  a  prominent  and  influential 
denomination.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  perhaps  some  other  of  our  larger  cities, 
its  congregations  are  more  wealthy  than  those 
of  any  ot^er  denomination.  Before  the  revo- 
lution it  was  the  established  <dinrch  of  New 
Tork  and  Virrinla;  and  it  Is  still  one  of  the 
leading  denominatiMis  in  those  states,  as  well 
as  in  Maryland,  Conneoticnt,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  Congr^tionalists  are  divided  into 
two  bodies,  the  Orthodox  or  Trinitarian  and 
the  Unitarian  Congr^tionalists.  The  for- 
mer are  the  leading  denomination  in  the  New 
England  states,  and  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  churches  in  New  York  and  in  eadi 
of  the  western  and  Pacific  states,  but  very 
few  in  the  other  middle  or  the  southern  or 
souUi-westem  states.  The  Unitarian  Oon- 
gregatioualista  are  most  numerous  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  have  some  oongre^tions,  mostly 
in  the  dties  and  larger  townsj  m  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connectiout,  New  York, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Mairland,  Viigiida, 
Sonth  Carolina,  Alabama,  Lonisiana,  Kinoiui, 
and  CaUfomia.  The  denomination  taking  t^e 
distinctive  name  of  Christians,  having  their 
lantest  numbers  in  Tennessee,  Eentac^,  Ohio, 
Inonna,  Missouri,  and  New  York,  but  found  in 
nearly  all  the  other  states,  may  be  desoihed  as 
Unitarian  Baptists,  with  a  church  government 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Methodists. 
The  Universalists  are  mostly  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  New  Yoric,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  ^chigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. They  are  divided  into  two  bodies,  the 
Restorationists  and  the  Universalists  proper, 
whose  comparative  numbers  are  not  known. 
The  Friends  or  Quakers  are  divided  into  two 
bodies,  the  Orthodox  or  TrinitanAn,  and  the 
Hicksito  or  Unitarian  Friers.  Of  1^  years  a 
large  nmnber  ^persons  have  become  beUevers 


In  tiie  phenomena  known  as  s^ritnal  msDr 

ifestations  or  communisations,  and  in  many  in-  ^ 
stances  have  formed  themselves  into  oongr ca- 
tions for  religious  worship  in  accordance  with 
the  viewspromulgated  by  bo  called  spiritual  me- 
diums. These  oi^anizations,  however,  include 
but  a  small  part  of  those  who  have  become 
more  or  less  attracted  hj  spiritualism,  and 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  estimate  of 
thdr  actual  nnml>ers.  Of  the  minor  sects  not 
afiBliated  with  the  leading  denominations,  we 
may  name  the  Moravians  or  United  Brethren 
in  Christ,'*  prinoipally  found  in  Ohio,  Fennsyl- 
vania,  and  Indiana ;  the  New  Jerusalem  church, 
or  Swedenboii^anB,  in  Maaaachusetts,  and  in 
most  of  the  liurge  eities  of  the  country;  the 
ShakerS)  who  have  communities  in  6  or  6 
states;  and  the  Mormons,  mostly  in  Utah  ter^ 
ritory,  where  they  form  an  isolated  oommnni^. 
Jewish  congregations  exist  in  most  of  the 
lai^r  towns  of  the  Union,  consisting  in  large 

fiart  of  immigrants  from  Germany  and  Po- 
and.  The  most  important  are  those  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  Charleston. 
The  salanes  of  the  dei^y  ore  ^orally  suffi- 
cient for  their  support,  and  even  m  the  smallest 
villages  or  rural  districts  materially  exceed 
theme  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  oouutry  cu- 
rates of  England  the  priests  of  Uie  smaller 
oommnnes  of  FVance,  or  the  lowest  class  of  the 
olargy  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark. 
The  average  salary  of  Congregational  and  Prea- 
byterian  ministors  is  said  to  be  $700;  of  the 
Reformed  Dntch  and  Episcopal  cleivy,  about 
$600;  of  Baptist  ministers,  about  $500;  of 
Methodist  ministers,  $400 ;  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  $600.  Table  XXXII.  gives  the 
number  of  churches,  value  of  church  property, 
and  other  statistios  of  the  churches  of  each  de- 
nomination in  each  state,  as  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1850.  Table  XXXIII.  gives  the  number 
of  churches,  ministers,  and  members  of  the 
prin(npal  denominations  at  dates  near  Jan.  1861, 
— The  several  states  of  the  Union,  so  far  as 
their  internal  afEurs  are  concerned,  are  sov- 
ereign and  independent,  while  for  the  common 
Interests  of  all  Uiey  delegate  a  portion  of  thdr 
powers  to  a  central  government,  whose  edicts 
and  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  ctnifliet 
with  the  constitution,  are  paramount  to  state 
authority. .  All  powers  not  expressly  granted 
by  the  oonstitntion  to  the  federal  government 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  tiie  states  respectively  or  to  the  people. 
The  government  consists  of  three  branches,  the 
legi^ive,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  a  preudent,  who  to- 
gether with  a  vioe-presideut  is  elected  for  4 
years  by  a  ooUege  of  electors,  appointed  in  each 
state  as  the  respective  legislatures  may  ^reot, 
each  state  returning  as  many  electors  as  it  is 
entitled  to  have  senators  and  represoitatiTes 
in  congress.  In  SoutU  Carolina  the  electors 
are  chosen  by  the  l^islature ;  in  all  the  other 
states  by  p(^u]ar  vote.  In  case  of  the  removal, 
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death,  redgnatioii,  or  hiaUlityof  the  prendent, 
^e  Tiee-prerident  saoceeds  to  the  prendanoy: 
and  in  case  of  the  fiiflare  of  both  present  and 
rioe-preddent,  congrees  has  anthority  to  de- 
clare what  officer  shall  act  as  president  until 
the  disability  be  removed  or  a  preddent  shall 
be  elected.  B7  act  of  congress  approved  March 
1, 1792,  the  president  of  t£e  senate  pro  («»pw«, 
or  in  case  there  be  no  president  of  the  senate, 
the  spetier  of  the  house  of  representatives,  is 
to  act  as  president  in  such  a  case.  The  latter 
contingency  has  as  yet  never  occurred,  and  the 
former  only  in  two  instances,  viz.,  on  the  death 
in  office  of  Presidents  Harrison  (1841)  and 
Taylor  (1S60).  When  there  is  no  election  of 
president  by  the  people  for  want  <^  a  nuOori^ 
of  eleotoral  Totes  for  any  one  candidate,  the 
honse  of  representattves  chooses  the  president 
from  the  three  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  the  body  of  representatives  from  each 
state  casting  a  single  vote.  Two  elections  by 
the  house  have  occurred,  viz. :  in  1800  (under 
the  original  provision  of  the  constitution,  which 
requirM  that  the  highest  candidate  should  be 
president  and  the  next  highest  vioe-prendent), 
when,  there  being  a  tie  between  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Aaron  Burr,  the  former  was  chosen 
president  by  the  house ;  and  in  1824,  when  John 
Qaincy- Adams  was  chosen.  The  president,  as 
well  as  all  other  civil  officers,  may  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction 
of  treason,  bribery,  or  oUier  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  He  is  oommander-in-ohief  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  of  tiie 
several  states  when  they  are  called  Into  Uie 
actual  service  of  the  general  ntvemment ;  and 
has  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  and  to  iq>pcnnt 
ambassadors,  and  other  pnblio  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointment  is  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  He  receives  a  salary  d 
$25,000  a  year,  and  the  vice-president  $8,000. 
All  acts  of  congress  must  be  presented  to  bim 
before  they  can  become  law,  and  he  may  within 
10  days  from  its  presentation  return  any  bill 
of  which  he  disapproves  to  the  boose  in  which 
it  originated,  stating  his  objections.  If  on  re- 
consideration the  bill  is  agun  passed  by  two 
thirds  of  eaoh  hoose,  it  beoomes  law.  The 
ivesident  must  be  a  nataral-bom  oittxra,  86 
years  of  age,  and  14  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States.  He  is  sisristed  by  a  cabinet 
of  7  ministers,  called  the  secretaries  of  state, 
of  tiie  treasury,  of  the  interior,  of  the  navy, 
and  of  war,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  post- 
master-general, who  are  nominated  by  him 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  receive 
$8,000  a  year  eadi.  The  national  legislature 
consists  of  a  congress  composed  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  senate  consists 
of  2  senatora  from  each  state  chosen  by  the 
respective  legislatures  for  6  years,  in  such  a 
way  th^  one  third  of  the  whwe  body  goes  out 
of  office  every  2  years.  The  vice-present  of 
the  United  States  is  president  of  the  senate  ex 
i^MOf  and  in  his  absenoe  ihe  senate  elects  a 


prendent  pro  Unvote;  he  liaa  only  a  euting 
vote.  A  aenator  must  be  80  yean  of  age,  1 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  St^ee,  tad  at  the 
timo  of  hia  election  a  reudent  within  the  state 
for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  senate  has  atAi 
power  to  tiy  all  impeachments.  The  house  of 
representatives  is  composed  of  members  dHMsn 
for  3  years  by  the  people  of  each  state ;  they 
must  be  25  years  of  age,  7  years  dtizena  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  their  eleetion 
residents  within  the  states  for  which  they  ir« 
chosen.  The  nomber  of  r^resentatives  in 
congress  is  fixed  by  law  at  238,  and  ^ey  are 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  according 
to  their  representative  population,  whiidi  ii 
asoertuned  by  adding  to  the  nomber  of  free 
persons,  including  penmu  bonnd  to  serrice  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  ezoldding  Indisna  not 
taxed,  I  of  all  others  (i.  «.,  alavea).  Eveiy 
state  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  retveseotatirfc 
New  states  admitted  after  the  apportionment 
(which  is  made  after  each  decennial  oensns) 
elect  representatives  in  addition  to  the  limited 
number  of  288,  but  such  excess  continues  only 
till  the  next  apportionment.  There  are  also 
delegates,  one  from  each  oi^anized  territoiy, 
who  are  entitled  to  speak  in  the  house,  but  not 
to  vote.  Table  VI.  shows  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  several  states  were  en- 
titled under  the  apportionmeota  of  1860  and 
1860.  The  honse  of  representatives  chooses  its 
own  epeaikar  and  other  officers ;  has  the  adh 
power  of  impeachment ;  and  originatea  all  billi 
rdatingtorovenne.  Members  of  both  sMiate  and 
honse  receive  $6,000  for  each  congress  ($3,000 
a  year),  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  $8  for  every 
20  miles  of  travd  in  the  usual  road  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  seat  of  govemnumt 
The  pay  of  the  speaker  of  the  honse  and  of  the 
l^endent  of  the  senate  pro  Umporo  is  $12,000 
a  congress.  The  regular  sessions  of  congress 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  DeeemMr  in 
each  year,  and  extra  sessions  may  be  called  by 
the  president  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary. 
The  term  of  office  of  representatives,  and  coc- 
sequendy  the  duration  of  each  congreea,  ex- 
pires by  law  on  the  4th  day  March  of  every 
second  year.  Congress  has  |>ower  to  l«y  and 
collect  taxes,  imposts,  and  ratoises,  which  nrait 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  Statca;  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ;  to  coin  money ;  to  define  and  ponish 
piracy  and  offences  against  the  law  of  naflbps; 
to  declare  war;  to  raise  and  support  an  army 
and  navy ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  m^ 
litia  when  required ;  and  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  over  the  District  of  Oo- 
Itimbia.  Congress  can  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
ft>ee  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  tiie 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 
— ^The  Judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  court  with 
one  chief  justice  (^lary  $6,600)  and  8  aasodate 
JostioeB  (salary  $6,000  eaohX  01>ointed  tot  life 
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hj  the  president,  hj  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  and  holding  one  se»- 
mon  ammally  in  Waahington.  The  snpreme 
court  has  joiisdictlon  in  law  and  eqnitj  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitation,  the  laws 
of  tike  United  States,  and  treaties ;  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors,  other  foreign  ministers,  and 
oonsnls ;  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  may  be  a  party ;  controverffies  between 
a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between 
citizens  of  different  states,  between  citizens 
of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the 
citazeiu  tho-eof  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
sabjects.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  pnUio  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  state  is  a  party,  it  has  ori^al  Jn- 
risdiction ;  in  all  the  other  oases  before  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  ^ves  it  appellate  juris- 
'  diction,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  congress 
may  prescribe.  By  the  act  of  Sept,  24, 1789,  it 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  controver- 
sies to  which  a  state  is  a  party,  except  between 
a  state  and  its  citizens,  and  also  except  between 
a  state  and  citizens  of  other  states  or  aliens, 
in  which  latter  case  it  has  ori^nal  but  not  ex- 
duaive  jarisdiotion.  It  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  such  suits  or  proceedings  against 
'  ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers,  or  their 
domestics  or  domestio  servants,  as  a  court  of 
law  can  have  oonnstently  with  the  law  of  nar 
Uona ;  and  oi^^al  bat  not  ezdosiTe  jarisdio- 
tion  of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassadors  or 
other  public  ministers,  or  to  which  a  consul 
(X  vice-consul  may  be  a  party.  By  the  11th 
amendment  to  the  constitution  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  must  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  any  one  of 
the  United  Stat^  by  citizens  of  another  state, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 
The  supreme  court  exercises  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion by  writ  of  error  or  appeal  from  the  final 
Judgments  of  the  oircnit  courts,  of  the  district 
oonrts  exeroinng  the  powers  of  circuit  courts, 
and  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  territories 
raomdsiQg  tite  powers  of  circuit  courts  in  oer- 
tMD  cases.  It  has  also  appellate  jurisdiction 
by  writ  of  error  from  the  final  judgments  and 
decrees  of  the  highest  courts  of  law  or  equity 
m  a  state  in  certain  cases  where  there  is  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  of  a  statute 
of  or  anthority  exercised  under  the  United 
States ;  or  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
of  or  an  authority  exercised  under  any  state ; 
or  of  the  right  construction  of  a  clause  of  the 
constitution,  treaty,  or  statute  of  or  authority 
eiercUed  under  the  United  States.  It  has  like- 
wise jurisdiction  in  civU  and  criminal  cases  by 
certificate  from  the  circuit  court  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Judges  are  divided  on  points  stated. 
The  oiroQtt  courts  are  composed  each  of  &  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  and  a  judge  of  the 
distinct  court  in  the  district  i^  which  tiie  court 
Ifl  luld.  The  Udtod  States  are  divided  into  9 
vm.  XV.— 47 


Judicial  circuits,  in  each  of  which  s  court  is  held 
twice  every  year  for  each  state  within  the  dr- 
cuit.  As  reorganized  by  act  of  congress  in 
1862,  the  circuits  are  constituted  as  follows :  1, 
Kaiue,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut;  3,  New  York  and 
Vermont;  8,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania; 
4,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir^ia,  and  North 
Carolina;  6,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  6,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  Y,  Ohio 
and  Indians ;  8,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  'Wiscon- 
sin ;  9,  Minnesota,  lows,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 
There  is  also  a  drcuit  court  in  the  District  of 
Oolnmbia,  established  by  a  partiCQlar  act  of 
congress,  and  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  fl 
associates ;  and  the  state  of  California  is  oon- 
statuted  as  an  extra  circuit,  with  a  judge  who 
is  not  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
circuit  courts  have  original  Jurisdiction  (pro- 
vided the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $500)  in 
cases  arising  under  tlie  patent  laws ;  suits  on 
contracts  brought  by  the  United  States;  suits 
at  common  law  where  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  acta  under  authority  of  an  act  of  con- 
gress ;  bills  in  equity  filed  by  the  United  States 
against  the  debtor  of  their  debtor ;  civil  con- 
troversies between  a  citizen  of  the  state  in 
which  the  suit  is  brought  and  a  citizen  of  an- 
other state ;  civil  suits  to  which  an  alien  is  a 
party;  controversies  between  citizoiB  of  the 
same  state  claiming  lands  tmder  grants  of  dif- 
ferent Btatra,  &C.  They  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction from  the  disMct  courts  under  oertain 
regulations,  the  appeals  takii^  place  genertdly 
in  civil  causes  of  admiralty  or  maritime  Juris- 
diction. In  equity  they  have,  by  the  act  of 
Sept.  1789,  original  cognizance  concurrent  with 
state  oonrts  of  suits  of  a  civU  nature  where  the 
matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  costs, 
$500,  and  l^e  United  States  are  plaintiffs  or 
petitioners,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit 
IS  between  a  citizen  of  the  state  where  it  is 
brought  end  a  citizen  of  another  state.  In 
criminal  matters  the  same  act  gives  the  circuit 
oourts  excluuve  cognizance  of  all  crimes  mi 
offences  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  where  that  act  otherwise 
provides  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
otherwise  direct ;  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  district  courts  of  all  crimes  and  of- 
fences C(Wiizable  therein.  The  United  States 
are  also  divided  into  60  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  court  called  a  district  court, 
composed  of  one  judge  who  is  to  reside  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  appointed.  These 
courts  have  civil  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  and 
maritime  causes,  including  prize  suits,  cases  of 
salvage,  and  seizures  under  tiie  laws  of  im- 
posts, navigation,  or  trade  of  the  United  States; 
cases  of  seizure  on  laijd  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures undw  tiie  laws  of  the  United  States^  cases 
in  which  an  alien  sues  for  tort  in  violation  of 
tiie  laws  (»r  nations  or  of  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States;  suits  institnted  hj  the  United  States; 
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aodoDB  b/  and  fljpilii^  ooiuuIb;  and  oertein 
caaes  in  equity.  They  have  oriminal  jurisdio- 
tioD,  concurrent  with  the  circuit  courts,  of  all 
Crimea  and  offences  against  the  United  States 
punishment  of  which  is  not  capital.  Oonrts 
are  established  by  the  United  States  in  each  of 
the  territoiiea,  their  constitution  and  functions 
being  prescribed  by  tiie  act  of  congress  organ- 
iidng  each  territory.  In  general  they  asanmata 
doiily  to  the  Tarioos  state  courts.  There  is  also 
a  court  of  claims  composed  of  a  presiding  j  udge 
and  2  associate  judges  (salary  $4,000  eaoh), 
whioh  holds  its  seaBionsin  the  c^itw  at  Wash- 
ington. All  the  other  courts  are  established 
by  the  anUiority  flfthe  several  states,  and  thdr 
organizatioD  differs  aocording  to  the  state  laws. 
The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  oases  of  im- 
peachment, most  be  by  jury. — The  constitution 
rorbida  tiie  suspeiuion  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
Cffrpw,  unless  wnen  in  oases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion the  pubHo  safety  may  teqnire  it;  the 
passing  of  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  po$t  facto 
law ;  the  imposition  of  any  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  except  in  proportion  to  the  census, 
or  of  any  tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state ;  and  the  passing  of  any  commercial 
or  revenue  r^ulation  giving  a  preference  to 
the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another 
state,  or  obliging  vessels  boand  to  or  from  one 
state  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  dnties  in  anoUier. 
Ko  money  oaa  be  drawn  from  tlie  treasn^  ex- 
cept in  oonseqnenoe  of  wpropriations  made  by 
law,  and  a  statement  of  the  public  receipts  and 
expenditures  most  be  published  from  time  to 
time.  No  title  of  nobility  can  be  granted  by 
the  Uoited  States,  and  no  person  holding  any 
ofBce  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  can  without 
the  consent  of  congress  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  ofQce,  or  title  of  any  kind  from 
any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  bear  arms  may  not  be  infringed ; 
soldiers  may  not  be  qnartered  in  any  house  in 
time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  even  in  time  of  war  except  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law.  The  persons,  houses,  pa- 
pers, and  ^eots  of  the  people  are  exempt  from 
search  and  seizure  except  under  a  warrant  i»< 
sued  npon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  partioularly  describing  the 
place  to  he  searched  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  sttzed.  No  person  may  be  held  to  answer 
tor  a  coital  or  otiierwise  infamons  crime  un- 
less on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,  except  in  oases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  m  the  militia  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  may  any 
person  be  sutject  for  the  same  offenoe  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  be 
compelled  in  any  oriminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
agunst  himself ;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  witiiout  due  process  of  lav.  In  idl 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  ei^ox 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  ah&U  have  been  committed ;  to  be  in- 
fonned  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  aeon- 


sation;  to  be  confhmted  witii  the  wlUiSSWs 

against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  uvor ;  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  bis  defence.  Ex- 
cessive bail  may  not  be  required,  nor  excesmve 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments  inflicted.  Private  property  may  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
No  state  can  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal ;  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  for 
debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  potftfa^ 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts ;  grant  any  title  of  nobil^ ;  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  and  e^wrts,  vUh- 
out  the  consent  of  congress,  except  what  may 
be  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 
The  net  produce  of  all  imposts  and  duties  laid 
by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Without  the  consent  of  congress  no 
state  may  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage;  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  times  of  peace ;  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state  or  with  a  foreign  power;  or  engage  in 
war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  immi- 
nent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.  Trea- 
son against  the  United  States  condsts  on^  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
thcor  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
The  punishment  of  treason  is  left  to  be  defined 
by  congress,  but  no  att^der  of  treason  absll 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  FuU 
&ith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to 
the  puidio  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  every  other  state,  and  citizens  of  each 
state  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im< 
mnnities  of  citizens  in  the  several  statea.  Fn- 

S'tives  from  justice  escaping  from  one  state 
to  another  shall  be  delivered  up  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  fitm 
which  they  have  fied.  Persons  held  to  service 
or  labor  imder  the  laws  of  any  atate,  esosp- 
ing  into  another  state,  must  be  given  up  cm 
olum  tit  the  party  to  whom  tiidr  service  or 
labor  is  due.  New  states  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  by  congress,  but  no  new  state 
can  be  erected  within  the  jnrisdiction  of  any 
other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of 
states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  congreasL 
The  several  states  have  exclusive  power  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  state 
officers,  and  the  form  of  their  state  govern- 
ment. The  constitution  only  requires  that  the 
form  of  government  be  republican,  and  that 
no  law  or  ordinance  be  passed  which  would 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
Coiu^rass  has  power  to  £«pose  of  and  make  all 
neeutd  mlea  and  regolations  respecting  the 
territories  or  other  property  belcnigiiw  to  the 
United  States;  governors  and  other  nmctiixi- 
ariesfortbe  orgadizedterritu^areai^Kiinted 
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bj  the  president.  The  question  as  to  the  right 
to  hold  fdaTOs  within  t^e  territories,  whioh  had 
long  been  a  snbjeot  of  contention,  was  settled  by 
the  act  of  congress  approved  Jane  20, 1862,  pro- 
hibiting for  ever  iavoluntary  servitude  except  for 
crime  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
—The  finitnoes  of  the  United  States  at  the  close 
of  tbe  war  of  the  revolution  were  in  a  most 
deplorable  state;  the  continental  cnrrency  an- 
thorized  hj  congress,  and  emitted  ui  vast  snms 
and  withont  any  adequate  proviaioa  for  Its  pay- 
ment had  depredated  till  it  was  completely 
worthless ;  $600  in  continental  bills  wonld 
hardly  purchase  a  breakfast.  Spurious  emis- 
sions of  large  snms  had  rendered  the  whole 
issue  of  doubtful  character,  and  mnoh  of  it  was 
never  redeemed.  The  national  debt  was  very 
heavy,  while  the  developed  resources  of  the 
couQtry  were  small.  In  1791  the  national 
debt  was  $76,463,476,  and  for  the  next  16  years 
it  averaged  about  $80,000,000.  In  1806  com- 
menced a  systematic  effort  for  its  redaction, 
and  in  1812  it  was  $45,209,788.  The  war  of 
1812-'16  FMsed  it  to  $127,884,984.  The  pros- 
perous and  peaceful  period  whioh  followed  was 
eminently  fiivorable  to  the  gradual  reduction 
<tf  the  debt,  and  in  1886  it  had  been  praetioally 
extingnisheid,  only  $361,289  remainn^,  and  in 
1836  $291,089.  The  revenne  this  time  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  the  large  amount 
of  receipts  for  castoms,  had  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  that  more  than  $28,000,000 
was  distribnted  among  the  states  in  the  ratio  of 
dieir  population,  as  a  depo«t  liable  to  be  called 
for  by  the  government  in  any  emergency,  but 
vithont  interest.  It  has  never  been  recalled. 
The  disasters  resAlting  from  the  financial  crisis 
of  1837  comjwUed  the  government  to  incnr  a 
Small  debt,  which  in  1889  was  reported  at 
$1 1 ,988,738.  This  was  reduced  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years;'  but  while  the  change  in  the 
tariff  in  1842*  erentnally  increased  the  amoxmt 
of  receipts  from  customs,  the  heavy  expenses 
inenrred  in  the  Florida  war  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  reveDue,  and  tiie  debt 
accumulated  to  $27,208,461  in  1843.  It  had 
Mien  to  $16,750,926  in  1846,  when  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  assumption  of  the  debt  of  Texas, 
the  Gadsden  purchase,  and  the  supposed  neces- 
sity for.  maintaining  lines  of  government  mail 
steamers,  cooperated  to  increase  the  national 
debt.  In  1849  it  was  $64,704,694;  in  1858, 
$67,840,629.  From  this  point  it  fell  o%  the 
surplus  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment enabling  it  to  buy  up  its  own  bonds, 
which  it  often  did  at  a  large  premium  ta  ad- 
nnce  (tf  their  matnrity.  In  1857the  debt  stood 
at  $29,060,887;  but  by  July  1,  1860,  it  had 
risen  to  $64,769,708.  The  condition  of  the 
oonntnr  in  the  last  4  months  of  iSr.  Bnchanan*s 
administration  compelled  a  still  fbrOLer  inerrase 

•  The  torift  of  18S4 18SS,  and  1639  were  proteeUre,  ud 
nst  of  ISUl  known  aa  ue  oomptomto  UriS  ww  constrnct- 
•d  with  a,  dldtnc  aada  which  dul  not  reach  its  mlntmom  of 
dnUee  till  IMl;  and  the  new  protMUve  tariff  of  16U  bad 
■t  fiirt  tha  flflbet  of  radndaf  tba  amoiint  of  rannna 


of  the  debt ;  and  at  the  iaangoration  of  Mr. 
Linoobi  it  stood  at  $86,996,810.  The  outbreak 
of  civil  war,  fuid  the  necessity  of  creating  and 
equipping  a  new  army  and  navy,  required  a 
vast  expenditure,  which  could  only  be  met  by 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes  and  bonds;  but  the 
oonfidence  of  the  capitalists  and  th6  people  in 
the  stability  and  financial  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment insured  the  negotiation  of  these  on 
f^tvorable  terms.  On  Deo.  1,  1861,  the  new 

rovemment  had  issued  $160,000,000  of  bonds, 
100,000,000  of  which  were  to  ran  3  years, 
and  to  bear  7.S  per  cent,  interest,  and  $60,000,- 
000  were  30-year  bonds  at  6  per  cent.  It  had 
also  issued  $24,650,826  of  demand  treasury 
notes  without  interest,  and  a  temporary  loan 
of  $3,998,900  for  60 days;  making  in  all  $178,- 
544,226,  and  increasing  the  national  debt  to 
$267,540,036.  In  1862  congress  authorised  the 
emission  of  other  bonds  and  demand  notes ;  and 
on  Hay  29,  1862,  the  debt  actually  incorred 
and  remuning  unpaid  was  as  follows: 

DDdar  wtau  wL  Amauit.  Md. 

LoMU,l&12,6perooDt.......  |2,83S^  11 

LiBDs,  1S4T,  e  per  eent   «,4t5,«»  00 

Loaruv  1S43,  S  per  cent   e,»OS^l  80 

Louu,  1S&S,  ft  per  cent   20,000,000  00 

Loans,  1860, 5  per  cent   7,022,000  00 

LMn^  1861,  a  per  cent  1M1B.000  00 

TexaDlndemnltT,6peroenb..  SfMl^  00— m^lOltHS  >1 
Trewory  uotca  bsoed 

Prior  to  1S57,  Int.  stopped..      109,111  M 

Underact  Deo.  IS,  1867.....     170^900  00 

Under  act  Dec  14,  ISW. ....     821,650  00 

%mjm  00 

fi,1861,fli>ercont.. lll.WO  00-  8mi«l  64 
S-rear booda,7.8  per oent..  ..190,088,460  00 

ae-rear  bonda,  6  per  cent  fiO,OOa,000  00—  17Q,GS5.4C&  00 

Oregon  war  debt.  6  per  cent   87814110  00 

United  States  notes,  no  Int   liUfmflM  M 

G4rUflcates  of  l&debtedneM^  • 

per  oent   47,199,000  00 

5and20-7earbond^6perflt...   8,009,000  00—  tflSlMW  M 

4  per  eent.  temporarr  loan  . . ,    6,918,048  81 

6  per  cent,  temporarr  loan...  44,866,624  86-  60,778,660  00 

Total  amount  of  pnUled^  $491,448,06411 

Avenge  rate  of  Interaat  m  the  antlMdabt,  4864  per  oent. 

In  tables  XXXV.  and  ZXXVL  will  be  Ibnnd  th« 
annual  revenue  and  expenditures  from  March 
4, 1789,  to  June  80,  1861,  and  the  condition  of 
the  public  debt  and  tiie  pajrments  made  for  its 
redemption  and  interest  dnrii^  the  same  period. 
The  amount  received  from  loans  and  treasury 
notes  from  March.  4, 1789,  to  June  30, 1861,  was 
$462,985,664.64.  The  tottJ  of  customs,  lands, 
and  miscellaneous  is  larger  than  the  total  receipts 
by  about  $89,000,000,  a  sum  which  represents 
I<»ses,  nnavailable  fhnds.  Sec.  Daring  this  pe- 
riod of  72  years  there  nave  been  17  general 
and  18  spedal  t«ifb  enacted.  The  dates  of 
the  general  tariflb  are:  Jnly  4, 1789 ;  Aog.  10, 
1790;  March  8,  1791;  May  2,  1792;  June  7, 
1794;  Jan.  89,1795;  March  8, 1797;  April  27, 
1816;  May  22,  1824;  May  19,  1828;  Jnly  14, 
1832;  March  2,  1883  (the  compromise  tariff); 
Sept  11,  1841 ;  Aug.  80, 1842;  July  80,  1846: 
March  8, 1857;  Maroh  2, 1861.  The  price  of 
the  public  lands  was  fixed  in  1785  at  $1  per 
acre;  May  18,  1796,  it  was  raised  to  $2  per 
aore,  but  at  a  later  data  was  rednced  to  $1.20, 
except  in  the  altftrnrte  seotiona  where  grant*- 
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haT«  been  made,  in  which  it  is  held  at  $3.60 
per  aore.  Tbe  recdpte  of  the  goTemment  for 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1861,  were : 

BaluKM  In  tb*  trmamj,  Joae  80,  IBM   18.09^71 

FramoaMomB   8B,AS8.1SSM 

Fnm  dbUIo  ludi   870,858  54 

Fiom  mlmUaneooi  mnuom   8aS,lW  64 

From  loM and  tTMroyBOlM.....   41,861,100  74 

Aacnnto  •pBtApta  from  ill  aouoM,  tad 
iSiuM.  _  «8S,88^M»  « 

The  expenditnTes  for  the  same  period  were: 

JorOt  eM\  Ibt (ottaar than  the pnblie dabt 

tta  tholntsriordapvtmntt)  |S8,187^  11 

Forlnloriordopartment<IiidliniMidpeiiBlo«>  8,76^081  n 

Fur  the  war  departtiMiit   S8,9S1,100  44 

For  tlw  tuvjr  doMftDMBt   U,4S8>TT  09 

For  pwmant  <tf  Tou  onditon   7S,607  ST 

Forroaemptlcniorio>a(ifl84«   1,000  00 

For  the  redampUon  of  treanrr  notea   18,U1>00  00 

For  IntereM  on  tbe  public  debt   4,000^118  T« 

AapagrieaiqMidUiira  •84,OT8,884  4T 

Bekoealntbetreaaoir  ""^T.OB  80 

Tbeee  statements,  it  wiU  be  noticed,  do  not 
inolnde  the  jpostal  revenne  and  expenditure, 
which  are  diBtinct,  uid  will  be  given  farther 
on.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  the 
ocnnmenoeinent  of  tbe  Bession  of  the  87th 
oongren  (Dec.  1861),  presented  tbe  following 
estimates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  years  ending  June  SO,  1862,  and  Jane  80, 
1868.  Though  modified  to  some  extent  by  cir- 
cumstances not  then  foreseen,  they  will  not 
probably  vwy  greatly  from  the  actual  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  estimated  receipts  for 
tiie  year  ending  June  SO,  1862,  were : 

BaUnoe  ia  tbe  treMiirjr,  July  1, 1801   M.eS7,0ffi  80 

From  oDStoms   8a,ie8,«0!i  65 

From  pabllc  iBoda   485,967  08 

From  misoelbuieotu  sonroe*   t;918,00&  SO 

From  loens  and  treaaair  notea  alreadr  real> 

liad  at  that  time   m^OfiSSU 

From  amoonta  jet  to  be  realUed  on  loant  of 

Jnir  17  and  Angost  fi   1^44»,•15  00 

From  dlreet  tax   SQ^OOO^OOO  00 

Aggregate  of  aetnal  and  estimated  raaonrcaa 

atUM«llmeprofMed,llDrthe7ea(  «aMI,B01,0H  88 

The  estimated  ezpraditarea  were : 

FortheelTllllat   #8li,854,8«  «T 

For  tbe  Interior  department  (Indiana  and 

SnaloDs)   ^»6,14a  28 

e  war  departmeat   8M,780,M<  24 

Fortbe  m-rj  department.,   87,817,988  68 

For  tbe  redempUon  of  tbe  prlnctpal  of  tbe 

public  debt.   46,498,050  00 

For  Texan  debt   113,009  (SS 

For  fnteraat  on  pabUo  debt   11,407,083 

Total  aatbimtodllabliniaatf  the  r««r  |&48.40».4M  OS 

Showing  a  deHdeBeT- of  receipts  of   $818,904,437  68 

This  defldenoy  congress  provided  for  by  author- 
ising the  issue  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes 
and  bonds  to  the  necessary  amount  For  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1868,  the  estimated  re- 
oeiptsare: 

From  automa  •ttjOOO.OOO  00 

From  pnblle  knda   800,000  00 

From  mtoeenaneooB  souron  ,   Ift000,000  00 

From  the  direct  tax  Ud  in  ism   90^000,000  00 

From  Intwnal  dnttea....   S0;000,000  00 

From  tbe  tneome  t»x   10,000,000  00 

Total  |S^800,000  00 

The  receipts  from  oostoms  and  ft«m  taxes  are 
gteHtHj  mderestimated,  as  the  reriTsl  of  trade^ 


the  increased  duties  levied  on  artioleB  of  gen- 
eral oonsumptiou,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  com- 
prehenuve  tax  bill  paased  in  June,  186S,  could 
not  be  predicted.  The  estimated  e^qwiditurea 
for  tbe  same  year  are : 

For  ctTll  list  other  than  fiir  tbe  loterlor  de- 

partmeni  and  the  public  debt   $38;, 066,971  II 

For  Interior  department  (pensions  and  In- 
dians)  4,10Mli  M 

For  tbe  war  department     Sea,lMjm  tk 

Fw  tbe  nsTT  department   46,Jti,tH  IB 

BodwnptlMieftba  loan  gf  IMS.   SfiOjmn 

iBtwwtonpaWedeU   80,n8^4l 

Aggregate  of  ezpendltnres  Ibr  tbe  rear . . .  $479,881^  U 

Showing  a  delldencr  to  be  provided  for  of  9879,S81,*4»  fil 
The  oonstrnctioB  of  a  lai^  number  of  iron- 
plated  vessels  for  the  navy  than  was  at  that 
time  contemplated,  and  the  increase  of  the 
army  beyond  the  numbers  specified  in  the  act 
of  July,  1861,  have  probably  raised  the  amount 
required  for  the  war  and  navy  departmeota 
beyond  the  sums  specified  in  this  estimate. 
The  expeuditnre  nnder  the  civil  lis^  in  the 
statement  of  expenses  in  1861,  indnded  the 
comp«u»tion  of  members  of  eoDgress  and  the 
executive  and  Judiciary  departments,  the  ofB 
cers  of  the  mint  and  branches,  assistant  treaao* 
rers  and  their  clerks,  inspeotora,  enrveyors- 
general  and  their  clerks,  &&,  and  the  expense  oC 
the  government  of  the  territories.  These  itons 
amounted  to  $6,156,199.25.  Under  the  hesd 
of  miscellaneous"  are  included  expenditur« 
for  the  coast  survey ;  for  transportation  of  the 
mails  to  foreign  countries  and  by  sea;  for  deSr 
ciencies  of  revenue  in  the  post  office  depart- 
ment ;  ooUecting  the  revenue  from  costoms;  the 
erecting  and  maintenaaoe  of  lighthouses,  Ac ; 
the  erection  and  repairs  of  marine  howitala^ 
custom  houses,  &c. ;  the  taking  of  the  Bth  cen- 
sus; the  printing  and  binding  for  the  gov«ik< 
ment;  andenoises  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Oolnmbia.  The  expen- 
ditores  of  the  poet  office  department  for  the 
fisosl  year  ending  June  80,  1861,  vere  $18,- 
606,769.11,  of  which  $8,406,652.51  was  for  tbe 
trsn^portation  of  inland  mails  and  the  payment 
of  route  and  local  agents  and  mail  messengers, 
$440,624.02  for  tbe  transportation  of  foreign 
mails,  and  $826,097.85  for  the  ocean  mails  to 
California  and  Oregon ;  oomputsation  to  post- 
masters and  their  clerks,  $3,461,868.46 ;  poet- 
age  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  $92,772.70 ; 
payments  for  balances  due  on  British  miuls, 
$120,607.82;  for  balanoes  on  EVendt  mails, 
$24,440.69 ;  payments  to  letter  eaniers,  $149^- 
078.62,  Ac.  The  groas  revenue  of  the  year  was 
$8,849,296.40,  of  which  $646,498.14  was  for 
letter  poetise,  $6,664,791.48  for  etamps  sold, 
$671,209.98  for  uewsp^r  and  pamphlet  post- 
age, $19,806.66  for  registered  letters,  $140,- 
078.63  on  account  of  letter  carriers,  $04,668.46 
on  account  of  emoluments,  and  $8,864.82  mis* 
cellaneous.  As  compensation  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  free  mail  matter,  $700,000  was  appro- 
priated from  other  Amds,  and  the  deficiency  in 
the  receipts  beyond  this  was  $4,661,966.98. 
The  whole  number  of  post  f^Bces,  June  SO, 
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1861,  was  S8,586;  fhe  number  of  ronte  agents 

was  892,  and  of  local  agents  35 ;  the  number  of 
mail  routes  was  6,840,  and  their  length  140,899 
miles,  of  which  22,018  miles  was  by  railroad, 
6,389  by  steamboat,  80,788  by  coach,  and  62,- 
809  by  inferior  means  of  transportation.  The 
number  of  miles  of  annnal  transportation  was 
64,466,454.  The  cost  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion averaged  11  ots.  per  mile;  steamboat, 
coach,  11 ;  and  inferior  modes,  7  eta.  The  U. 
S.  mint  is  considered  a  bnrean  of  the  freasnry 
department.  In  the  following  table  its  coinage 
is  given  from  1868,  the  date  to  which  it  la 
brought  down  in  the  article  Coin  ; 


regiments  of  artillery,  and  10  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. By  act  of  congreas,  approved  July  29, 
1861,  the  president  was  authorized  to  add 
22,714  men  to  the  regular  army,  and  the  nomi- 
nal strength  of  the  force  is  now  (Joly  1, 1862) 
as  follows:  4  m^or-generala,  10  brigadier- 
generals,  corps  of  engineers,  corps  of  topograph- 
ical engineers,  ordnance  department,  6  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  5  regiments  of  artillery, 
and  19  regiments  of  infisntry.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiments  ia  represented  ia.the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Taan, 

0«U. 

BUnr. 

ISW..... 
1860..... 
1861  

|1»,TT7,4I8  TO 

S3,44T,283  85 
80,703,400  04 

a,SM,68«  86 
8,683,708  »4 

|24,476,«43  OB 

26,607,018  61 
88,602,107  58 

Total. 

9128,988,108  to 

#10,888,867  15 

tl84,70«.06»  84 

The  following  summary  gives  the  amount  of 
coinage  of  each  metal  from  the  estaUishment 
of  the  mint  to  June  80,  1861 : 

OoU  |6«l,n8,406  03 

ailVM   188,160.431  07 

Copper   8,647,478  85 

Total  $780,088,868  14 

Of  this  amount  abont  $620,000,000  was  firom 
bullion  derived  from  the  mines  of  the  United 
States.  Daring  the  year  ending  Jnne  80,  1861, 
the  mint  at  niiladelphia,  its  bruich  at  Ban 
Francisco,  and  the  assay  office  at  New  York, 
were  more  fhlly  employed  than  in  any  former 
year.  The  amount  of  bnllion  received  at  the 
mint  and  its  branches  and  the  assay  office  was : 
gold,  $116,970,002.66;  silver,  $4,624,961.67; 
total  deposits,  $121,694,964.23.  Deducting  the 
redeposits,  the  amount  left  for  coinage  was 
$72,146,671.01.  The  coinage  for  the  year  was : 
gold  ooins,  $60,693,287 ;  fine  gold  bars,  $20,- 
016,168.64;  silver  coins,  $2,605,700;  silver 
bars,  $278,006.94;  cent  coins,  $101,660;  total 
coinage,  $88,098,767.68;  number  of  pieces  of 
all  denondnations  of  ccon,  28,724J918.  The 
branch  nunts  at  Olurlotte,  K.  0.,  Dahlonega, 
Qa.,  and  New  Orleans  were  seized  by  the  con- 
federate authorities  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  of  1861,  and  no  retnms  were  made  from 
them  later  than  March,  1861.  In  table  XXVII. 
will  be  found  detiuled  statistics  of  the  banks  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  United  States  for 
the  S  years  ending  June  30, 18&8-'61 ;  and  table 
XXVIIL  completes  the  view  of  the  banking 
interest  in  the  United  States,  from  the  date  at 
which  it  is  left  in  the  article  Baite  to  the  close 
of  1861. — The  policy  of  the  country  has  never 
been  to  keep  a  strong  military  force  in  time  of 
peace,  bnt  to  rely  upon  volunteers  in  case  of 
any  emergency.  In  March,  1861,  the  army 
consisted  of  one  mtgor-general  (lientenant- 
gULeral  by  brevet),  4  brigadier-generals,  and 
16,000  other  officers  and  men.  The  several 
arms  of  the  service  were :  1  corps  of  enf^neers, 
1  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  1  ordnance 
corps,  2  regiments  of  dragoons,  2  regiments  of 
cavali7,  1  re^^ment  of.  mounted  riflemen,  4 


OtinlMk*. 


ColoDel  

U«nt«Baiit.oolonel .... 

Hajon  

GapUiM.  

Ftnt  lleuteiuuts  

BeooDd  llanteiuats. . . . 
EolUt'd  meiifintiiliiiam 

**  **  iii«irimtnn 

Total,  mtalmnm . . . 
"  nutxlninm... 


1 
1 
8 
19 
18 
84 

1,206 


I  i 

in 


1 
1 

IS 
M 
13 
718 
1,058 

no 
tiio 


1^ 


I 
I 

8 
18 
84 
84 
1,728 
1,784 
1,7«8 
1,867 


1 
I 
s 

10 
10 
10 
548 
868 
588 
008 


1 

1 

8 
U 
84 
84 
1,587 
8,867 
1.088 
8,440 


The  new  regiments  are  organized  according  to 
their  miaximnm  strength,  that  is,  in  S  battalions, 
but  it  is  not  known  now  large  a  part  of  their 
men  have  thus  fkr  been  enlisted.  The  corps  oi 
ewineers  conmsts  of  1  colonel,  4  limtenant- 
eofonels,-  8  m^ora,  13  eaptdns,  16  first  lieuten- 
ants, 16  second  lieutenants,  and  600  enlisted 
men.  The  topographical  engineers  comprise  1 
colonel,  8  lieutenant-colonels,  6  m^ors,  10  cap- 
tuns,  18  first  lieutenants,  18  second  lientenants, 
and  100  enlisted  men.  The  ordnance  depart- 
ment includes  1  brigadier-gdileral,  2  colonels,  2 
lieutenant-colonels,  4  majors,  12  captains,  12 
first  lieutenants,  12  second  lieutenants,  16  mil- 
itary storekeepers,  and  440  enlisted  men.  In- 
cluding these  8  corps,  and  officers  of  the  sta£^ 
of  the  adjatant-general^s  department,  judge 
advocate's  department,  inspector-generaTs  de- 
partment, one  signal  officer,  and  officers  of  the 
quartermaster's,  the  snbsistenoe,  the  medical, 
and  the  pay  departments,  who  are  not  attached 
to  regimental  organizations,  the  total  nominal 
maximum  strength  of  tite  regular  army  is  41,- 
247,  which  the  preadent  is  empowered  to  in- 
crease to  44,898  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  June 
17,  1860,  authoriring  him  to  raise  to  74  the 
number  of  privates  in  any  company  serving  on 
the  western  frontier  and  at  remote  and  distant 
stations.  This  has  been  done  in  69  of  the  198 
companies  of  the  old  army.  In  Jan.  1862,  the 
following  arsenals  and  armories  were  under 
the  supervision  of  the  war  department :  Ken- 
nebec, He.  ;  Springfield  and  Watertown,  Mass. ; 
Ohamplaio  (at  Vergennes),  Vt. ;  'Watervliet(at 
West  Troy)  and  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Alleghany 
^t  Pittsburg)  and  Frankford  (at  Bridesburg), 
Penn.;  Pikeaville,  Md.;  Washington,  D.  0.; 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va. ;  St.  Lonis,  Mo. ;  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  Detroit  (at  Dearbomville), 
Mich.;  and  Benicia,  Cal.  The  arsenals  at  Fay-* 
ettevilie,  N.  0.,  Charleston,  8.     Meant  Ver- 
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non,  Ala.,  Baton  Ronge,  La.,  and  San  Antonio^ 
Tex.,  were  seized  by  the  seceamoniBts  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  ciril  war;  and  that  at 
Harper*e  Ferry,  Ya.,  was  bnmed  hj  the  U.  8. 
foroes  to  prevent  it  from  &lling  into  their 
hands.  The  only  national  military  academy  is 
that  at  West  Point.  On  April  16,  the  pres- 
ident iasaed  a  proolamation  c^ing  for  76,000 
militia  to  aerre  for  8  months  in  patting  down 
the  risng  in  the  aoathem  Btates,  and  by 
July  1, 77,876  men  had  oome  forward  and  were 
in  we  field.  On  Hay  4  a  aeoond  call  waa  made 
for 42,000  Tohmteera  to  serre  8  yeara  or  during 
the  war,  and  on  Jnly  S7  congress  requested  the 
states  to  famish  600,000  volonteers  for  the 
same  period.  On  Dec.  1  the  strength  of  the 
ttitlre  army,  rolnuteera  and  regulars,  was  re- 
ported by  the  secretary  of  war  as  follows : 


Arm. 

Valutsen. ;  Bacalan. 

Aonisl*. 

M,(t64 

20,380 
8,3B6 
C6T,30e 

107 
4,744 
4,308 

11,176 

107 
6»,88S 
24,088 
B,8H 
6«8,S8S 

ArtiUery  

Blflemcn  and  ibarptbooten 

»W,637 

30,884 

aeo,Dn 

In  Jnly,  1862,  the  president  lasaed  a  call  fw 
800,000  more  volnnteera,  and  on  Ang.  4  ordered 
a  draft  of  300,000  militia,  to  serve  for  9  montha. 
The  number  of  m^or-generaiB  of  volunteers, 
Jnly  1, 188S,  was  21,  and  of  brigadier-generals 
194.  The  nnmber  of  general  officers  of  volim- 
teera  is  limited  by  act  of  congress  to  40  mi^r- 
generals  and  800  bri^ier-generals.  The 
militia  force  of  the  United  States,  aocording 
to  the  latest  retnms  t-eoeived  at  the  office  of 
the  a^Qtant-general,  is  8,214,769,  inclading 
600  general  officers  and  8,468  general  staff 
offioera.  These  flgnres,  however,  can  only  be 
taken  as  ^>prozimative.  Three  of  the  states 
and  all  the  territories  except  Utah  have  made 
so  retnm&  and  the  retoma  fhnn  the  otiiers 
are  for  Tarions  dates  bom  1827  to  1860.  (See 
HiUTU.)  A  large  part  oftbe  militia  is  inoltided 
In  the  above  mentioned  volunteer  force,  many 
regiments  havii^  entered  the  service  in  a  body. 
By  act  of  congress  passed  Jnly  16,  1862,  the 
premdent  is  anthorized  in  certmn  emergencies 
to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  or  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  to  oontinne  them  in  service 
9  months ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  defects  in 
any  of  the  state  laws  or  in  the  execution  of 
them,  it  ^all  be  necessary  to  provide  for  en- 
rolling the  militia  or  otherwise  putting  this  act 
into  operation,  the  president  is  anthorized  to 
make  all  neceaaary  roles  and  r^olations.  The 
enrolment  of  the  militia  must  in  all  oaaea  in- 
dnde  an  able-bodied  male  dtisens  between  tbe 
^s  of  18  and  46,  and  mnst  he  iq>portioned 
among  the  states  according  to  representative 
population. — The  navy,  at  tiie  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  consisted  of  90  vessels,  pierced 
for  about  2,416  guns.  This  included  vessels 
on  the  stocks,  stationary  store  ships,  receiving 
ahipB,  and  vessels  worn  out  and  not  worth  re- 
pairing.  The  available  force  was 


lihipoftlMUiia   84 

BfM«at«a   400  » 

80  sloops   406  ** 

«brtg»....   U  ■ 

8  store  ahlpa   T  " 

0  ateam  (Hgfttea   tU  ** 

6  first  clua  steam  sloopa   SO  * 

4Srat obss  slde-vhMlsteainan....   48  " 

8  se«ond  olus  steam  aloopa   45  " 

5  third  class  screw  stramere   29  " 

4  sMond  class  Bld»-w)iMl  etaamen.   B  ■* 

Sstvamtaadm   4  - 

0»  l,S46gDBs. 

Of  this  force  the  following  were  in  commis- 
sion, the  remunder  being  in  ordinary,  diaman- 
tied,  ^ : 

5  frigates  .'   109  nna 

11  sloope  SSB  - 

8  store  ships   -     T  ** 

ls<^wfHgate   IS  " 

S  llAt  claaa  ateatn  aloopa   M  * 

t  tide-vh«el  ateaman   86  ' 

8  second  olaaa  rteam  aUraps   45  ' 

5  third  claaa  BoniratMinen   SB  "  . 

Saide-wbeelatMamn   5  * 

1  •team  tender   1  " 


4S  (Hi 

These  vessels  had  a  complMnent,  exolurive  ot 
officers  and  marines,  of  about  7,600  men.  One 
vessel  (the  sloop  Levant)  was  lost  in  the  Pa- 
cific ;  one  steamer  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the 
oonfoderates  at  Pensaeola;  one  steam  frigate 
(the  Herrimao),  partially  destroyed  and  sunk  at 
Notfolk,  was  afterward  ridsed  by  the  confeder- 
ates and  cased  with  iron ;  and  two  alo<^  and 
one  brig,  beside  several  worthless  vessels,  were 
destroy^  at  Norfolk  when  that  place  waa 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  forces.  By  the 
completion  of  unfinished  vessels,  and  the  con- 
strnction  and  purchase  of  others,  the  navy  had 
been  increased,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report 
of  that  department  (Dec.  1861),  to  264  vessels 
(including  those  under  oonstmction),  mounting 
2,667  guns,  measuring  218,016  tons,  and  man- 
ned by  22,000  seamen.  These  were  as  f(^ 
lows: 


Old  Hatt. 
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The  purchased  vessels  wefe  aU  eelected  from 
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the  merohant  marine,  and  altered  to  fit  them  to 
the  necessitiea  of  war.  Though  most  of  them 
would  be  found  incapable  of  Btanding  a  regular 
naval  oontest,  Hitj  bare  proved  well  adapted 
for  blockading  aenioe,  tar  tran^rts,  and  for 
coast  and  rirer  fleets.  In  additicm  to  the  ves* 
sels  enumerated  above  are  the  gunboat,  ram, 
and  mortar  fleets  bailtforaoti<m  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  oUier  western  waters,  mider  authority 
of  the  war  d^artment,  bat  since  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The 
gonboata,  constraoted  by  order  of  Gen.  Fre- 
mont, are  13  in  number,  mounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate 126  guns,  beside  a  rifled  13-pounder  boat 
howitzer  on  each  vessel .  The  guns  are  all  82, 42, 
and  64-pounders,  except  one,  a  128-ponnder. 
Seven  of  the  gunboats  are  iron-plated.  Gien. 
Fremont  also  cansed  88  mortar  boats  to  be 
built,  each  about  60  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide, 
surrounded  by  iron-plated  bulwarks,  and  carry- 
ing one  18-iuoh  mortar.  A  number  of  sohoon- 
eraindn^  in  the  above  list  of  pordiased  ves- 
sels have  also  been  fitted  np  as  mortar  boats, 
and  were  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  Missis* 
aippi  forts  below  New  Orieans.  The  ram  fleet, 
which  first  came  into  action  in  the  naval  en- 
gagement near  Memphis,  was  fitted  out  by  the 
late  Ool.  Ellet.  It  consists  of  8  or  10  river  steam 
towboats,  strengthened  and  armed  with  iron 
prows  for  the  purpose  of  running  down  the 
vessels  of  the  enemy.  A  number  of  iron  and 
iron-clad  vessels  are  now  (Aug.  1662)  building, 
including  6  on  the  plan  of  the  floating  battery 
Monitor.  In  Feb.  1862,  congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  20  iron-dad  gunboats,  ap- 
propriating $10,000,000  for  that  purpose.  A 
naval  school  for  the  education  of  officers  was 
established  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1845,  and 
t^porarily  removed  in  April,  1861,  to  New- 
port, R.  I.  By  act  of  congress  approved  July 
16,  1862,  the  active  list  of  line  officers  in  the 
navy,  with  the  maximum  number  of  officers 
allowed  to  each  grade,  is  constituted  as  follows ; 
9  rear  admirals ;  18  commodores ;  86  captains ; 
72  commanders;  144  lieutenant-commanders; 
144  lieutenants;  144  masters;  144  ensigns; 
and  midshipmen  (students  of  the  naval  acade- 
my) to  the  number  of  2  for  every  member  and 
ddegate  of  the  house  of  representatives,  2  for 
the  District  of  Oolumbia,  and  10  appointed  at 
large  by  the  president,  beside  whom  the  presi- 
dent may  appoint  8  midshipmen  yearly,  to  be 
selected  from  boys  enlisted  in  the  navy.  The 
navy  yards,  at  the  oommenoement  of  Irendent 
lAncoln's  administradon,  were  at  Portsmouth, 
"S.  H. ;  Oharleatown,  Haas. ;  Brooklyn  and 
Sabkett's  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia,  Penn. ; 
Washington,  D.  0. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  and  ]6u*e  island,  OaL  By  the  act  of 
congress  reorganizing  the  navy  department, 
approved  July  6, 1662,  the  following  bureaus 
are  created :  yards  and  docks,  equipments  and 
recruiting,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction 
and  repairs,  steam  engineering,  provisions  and 
clothing,  and  medicine  and  sur^ry.  The  ma- 
rine o(nps  is  organized  as  a  brigade,  and  rob- 


ject  to  the  laws  and  r^ulations  of  the  navy 
except  when  detached  tor  service  with  the 
army  by  order  of  tlie  president  of  the  United 
States.  As  reorganized  by  Congress  in  1861,  it 
oonasts  of  1  colonel  commandant,  1  colonel,  3 
llentcmant-oolonelB,  4  m^ors,  1  a^utant  and  in- 
spector, 1  pfl^master,  1  quartermaster,  3  assistant 
qaarterioasters,  20  captains,  80  first  lientenanta, 
SO  second  lieutenants,  and  8,074  enlisted  men. — 
HiSTOBT.  The  country  now  comprised  with- 
in the  United  States  was,  when  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  exdnsively  inhabited  by  the  red  or 
copper-colored  race  commonly  called  American 
Indians.  Of  the  origin  of  these  people  nothing 
is  positively  known,  though  their  own  vague 
traditions  and  their  generu  resemblance  to  the 
tribes  of  north-esstem  Asia  give  a  certain  de- 
gree of  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  their  an- 
cestors came  to  America  by  way  of  Behring's 
straits  or  the  Aleutian  islands.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  these  savages  were  not 
the  first  occupants  of  the  land,  in  almost 
every  part  of  which,  and  especially  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ifisnasippi,  are  found  monuments 
oonsistiDg  of  moun^  and  other  earthworks  of 
great  extent,  which  are  snpposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  an  unknown  and  long  extinct  race. 
In  physical  appearance,  manners,  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  social  and  political  institutions,  the 
Indians  were  so  strikingly  alike  as  to  form  but 
one  people ;  yet  they  were  divided  into  a  mul- 
titude of  tribes  almost  perpetually  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  s|>eakiDg  a  great  variety  of 
dialects,  among  which  have  been  tracetl  6  radi- 
cally distinct  languages,  viz.,  the  Algonquin, 
Iroqnois,  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Uchee,  Natchez,  • 
Mobilian,  and  Dacotah  or  Sionx.  The  Algon- 
quins  inhabited  the  territory  now  included  In 
New  England,  a  part  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
i^lvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Fear,  a  hirge  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
Their  most  important  tribes  were  the  Kniste- 
neaux,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
Menomonees,  Miamies,  Piankeshaws,  Pota- 
watomies,  Eickapoos,  Illinois,  Sbawnees,  Pow- 
hatsns,  Corees,  Nanticokes,  Lenni-Lenapes  or 
Delawares,  Moh^ans,  Narragansets,  Pequots, 
and  Abenakis.  The  Iroquois  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  Canada  which  lies 
south  of  the  Ottawa,  between  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  and  Huron,  Uie  greater  portion  bf  New 
York,  and  that  part  of  Pennsylvahia  and 
Ohio  which  lies  along  the  southern  shore  oi 
Lake  Erie.  They  were  cconpletely  surrounded 
by  the  territories  of  their  enemies  the  Algon* 
quins.  Their  chief  tribes,  the  Senecas,  Oayu- 
gss,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  form- 
ed a  confederacy  which  was  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish as  the  Five  Nations,  and  after  1722,  when 
they  admitted  theTuscaroras,  as  the  Six  Nations. 
The  English,  however,  often  termed  them  col- 
lectively the  Mohawks  or  Mingoes,  the  latter 
name  being  given  them  by  the  Algonquina. 
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The  name'Iroqaois  waa  applied  to  them  bj  the 
French.  Their  own  national  appellation  was 
Konoskioni  or  "  cabin-buUders."  Tbe  Oataw- 
bas  dwelt  upon  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers, 
along  the  line  that  now  separates  NorUi  and 
S0U&  Oarolina.  The  land  of  the  Ohentes 
extended  from  the  Oarolina  Broad  nver  on  the 
east  to  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  inolnding  the 
whole  upper  part  of  Georgia.  Below  them,  on 
tbe  Savannah,  the  Oconee,  and  the  head  waters 
of  tbe  Great  Ogeechee  and  the  Ohattahoochee, 
were  seated  the  Uchees,  who  spoke  a  bardi 
and  peculiar  langoage,  and  were  apparently 
the  decayed  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  nation. 
The  rest  of  the  state  of  Geot^a,  part  of  South 
Oarolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  tbe 
whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
were  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  kintu^ 
tribes. who  are  known  in  our  history  as  the 
Hobilian  nation.  Their  territory,  wMch  was 
only  inferor  in  extent  to  tkatof  the  Algonquins, 
■tretohed  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  MiadauppL  They  were  divided 
into  three  great  confederaciea  of  tribes,  the 
Mascogees  or  Greeka,  the  Ghoctaws,  and  the 
OhickasawB.  Among  their  sub-tribes  of  most 
note  were  the  Seminoles  and  Yemassees,  who 
belonged  to  the  Creek  confederacy.  A  small 
territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Pearl  river,  was  occupied 
by  tbe  Katchez,  who,  though  surrounded  by  Ho- 
bilian tribes,  were  a  distinct  people,  speaking  a 
languase  of  their  own,  and  worshipping  the  sun. ' 
Beyond  tbe  Mississippi  wetV  tlie  nnmerous 
tribes  of  the  Daootabs  or  Sioux,  who  occupied 
tbe  country  between  the  Arkansas  on  the  south 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  on  Uie  nortb,  and  westward 
to  the  Rooli^  mountains.  Their  principal  divi- 
sions were  the  Winnebagoes,  whodwdt  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  IfisaiBsippi ;  tbe  Asdnl- 
boins,  the  most  northerly  in  position ;  the  Mina- 
tarees,  Mandans,  and  Crows,  who  lived  west  of 
the  Assiniboins ;  and  tibe  southern  Sioux,  who 
held  tbe  country  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Platte  rivers.  Beyond  the  Dacotah  nation,  on 
the  great  plains,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
on  tiie  Pacific  slope,  were  tbe  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Pawnees,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Utahs, 
Blackfeet,  Snakes,  Nezperces,  Flatheads,  and 
Oalifomia  Indians.  While  in  possession  of 
its  savage  aborigines,  the  coantry  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  fn^n  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf  of  Merioo,  with  oomparatavely 
slight  exceptions,  was  one  vast  forest,  inhabit- 
ed by  wild  beasts,  whose  pursuit  formed  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  Indiana,  and  gave 
them  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  and 
clothing. — According  to  the  Scandinavian  sa- 
gas, Leif,  a  Norwegian,  sailed  in  1002  from 
Iceland  for  Greenland,  but  waa  driven  south- 
ward by  storms  till  he  reached  a  country  call- 
ed Vinland,  from  the  wild  grapes  he  found 
growing  there.  Other  Scandinavian  adven- 
turers followed  him,  and  made  settlements, 
none  of  which  were  permanent.  By  many 
writers  Vinland  is  aupp«edto  have  been  Bhode 


Island  or  some  other  part  of  tbe  coast  of  "Btm 
England,  but  of  its  real  position  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known ;  and  if  these  northern  tetrads 
be  rejected  as  too  vague  to  afibrd  a  basis  for 
sober  history,  we  must  conclode  that  theter- 
ritory  now  oompiised  within  tbe  United  Statei 
was  first  visited  by  Europeans  about  5  years  af- 
ter Columbna  discovered  the  West  Indies.  In 
1497  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  commanding  u 
English  ship  under  a  commission  fVom  Hcsnr 
YII.,  sailed  from  Bristol  westward,  and  on 
June  24  discovered  land,  along  which  be  coast- 
ed to  the  southward  for  the  distance  of  nearly 
1,000  miles,  landing  at  varions  points,  aod 
planting  on  tbe  soil  the  banners  of  England  and 
of  Venice.  In  the  following  year  his  son  Se- 
bastian Cabot  sailed  with  two  ships  from  Bris- 
tol in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  toChina; 
but  finding  the  ice  impenetrable,  be  turned  to 
the  south  and  coasted  along  as  far  as  tbe  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  bay.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1618,  the  Spaniard  Ponee  de  Leon  discover- 
ed florida,  and  took  fbnnal  posaesdon  of  flie 
country  near  where  St  Angusnne  now  stands; 
but  on  attempting  shortly  afterward  to  plant  a 
colony,  he  was  repolsed  and  mortally  wounded 
by  tbe  natives.  Toward  the  dose  of  lOtS 
Francis  I.  of  France  sent  John  Verruxanl,  a 
Florentine,  to  explore  the  North  American  coast 
After  a  terribly  tempestuous  passage  of  50 
days,  he  made  land  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  but 
found  no  convenient  harbor,  though  he  search- 
ed for  one  for  160  miles  southward.  Retuni- 
ing  north,  he  sailed  as  far  as  Nova  800  tla.  stop- 
ping for  a  while  in  the  harbors  of  New  York 
and  Newport,  both  of  which  are  described  in 
his  narrative.  Next  followed  the  famous  ex- 
pediUon  of  tiie  Spaniard  De  Soto,  who  in  1689 
landed  with  several  hundred  followers  in  Tam- 
pa bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  fought 
his  way  in  the  course  of  two  years  through  the 
region  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Oeor^ 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  LoniHana,  to  tbe 
river  Miaeiesippi,  beyond  which  he  penetrated 
for  about  200  miles,  and  to  which  he  returned 
to  die  in  the  third  year  of  his  expedition. 
After  his  death  his  discouraged  followers  de- 
scended the  river  in  boats,  and  crossed  the 
gulf  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  For 
a  long  period  no  fbrther  attempt  waa  made  by 
the  Spaniards  to  ool<mi2e  Florida.  But  in  1669 
the  French  Calvinists,  under  the  direction  of 
Admind  Ooligni,  endeavored  to  found  tiiwe  a 
colony  which  might  become  a  place  of  refage 
for  the  perseented  Bngaenots.  Charles  IX. 
conceded  an  ample  charter,  and  an  expedition 
under  Jean  Ribault  made  a  settlement  at  Port 
Royal  in  South  Carolina,  the  name  of  Carolina 
being  then  first  given  to  the  country  in  IxMior 
of  King  Charles.  This  colony  waa  soon  aban- 
doned, and  another,  composed  also  of  Protes- 
tants, was  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  St  John^s 
in  Florida,  which  in  1666  was  surprised  and 
massacred  by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  tlie  same 
year  founded  St.  Augustine,  now  the  oldest  of 
American  dties,  and  the  first  permaneDt  aettle- 
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mentia  the  United  States. — ^The  dlBooveries  of 
the  OabotB  had  g^ven  the  English  crown  a 
claim  to  North  America,  which,  thoogh  not 

Erosecnted  for  nearly  a  centoiy,  was  never  re- 
DoniBhed,  and  which  led  in  tiie  reign  of  Eliza- 
beta  to  em>rtB  at  oolonlzation  on  a  large  scale. 
In  1B85  an  expedition  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Bar 
lei^^  made  a  setdemeot  on  Boanoke  island  in 
North  Oarolina,  which  however  MIed  so  ut- 
terly that  in  a  few  years  not  a  trace  of  it  re- 
mained, the  last  of  the  colonists  having  been 
carried  off  captives  by  the  Indians.  James  I. 
in  1606  divided  the  American  territory  claimed 
by  England  into  two  parts:  Sonth  Virginia, 
extending  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Potomac,  and 
North  Virginia,  from  the  month  of  the  Hadson 
to  Newfoundland.  Two  companies  were  fdrmed 
In  England  for  the  colonization  of  America :  the 
London  company,  to  which  was  granted  Sonth 
Yiilfinia,  and  the  Flymoath  company,  to  which 
vas  granted  North  Virginia ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  region  b^ween  the  Potomac  and  tiie 
Hudson  should  be  neutral  gronnd  on  which 
either  company  might  make  settlements.  The 
London  company  was  earnest  in  the  under- 
taldng,  and  in  1607  sent  out  8  ships  and  106 
emigrants,  who  entered  Ohe8^>eake  bay,  and 
founded  on  May  13  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia by  building  Jamestown  on  James  river, 
both  names  being  given  in  honor  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  Capt.  Newport  conunanded  the 
expedition,  but  the  master  spirit  of  the  enter- 
prise was  the  celebrated  Capt.  John  Smith, 
whose  pi:udence,  energy,  and  conrage  carried 
'  the  settlemeat  snccessfully  through  the  perils 
which  beset  it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  bad 
diaraoter  of  many  of  the  ooIoniBts  (who  were, 
as  Smith  says,  "  unruly  sparks  [uued  off  1^ 
tiuix  friends  to  escape  worse  destinies  at 
home,"  and  "  poor  gentlemen,  broken  trades* 
meiL  footmen,  and  such  as  were  mnch  fitter  to 
qwil  and  rain  a  commonwealth  than  to  help  to 
raise  or  maintain  one"),  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  however 
in  1614  were  conciliated  and  made  friendly  for 
some  years  by  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  the 
daughter  of  their  king  or  principal  chief  Pow- 
hatan, to  an  Englishman.  The  government  of 
Virginia  was  at  first  retained  by  the  king  in 
the  hands  of  conncils  sabjeot  to  his  wpoint- 
ment  or  control;  but  after  repeated  changes 
the  oonstitution  was  at  length  so  framed  that  a 
house  of  htti^sses  chosen  by  the  people  was 
instituted,  which  met  for  the  first  time  June 
19,  1619.  This  was  the  be^nning  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  America.  It  was 
closely  followed  by  two  events,  both  seeming- 
ly of  slight  importance  at  the  timcf  but  boui 
desUned  to  have  a  powerAil  and  longoontinned 
influence  on  American  affairs.  In  Ang.  1619, 
a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  river,  and 
sold  20  Africans  to  the  planters,  thus  introdu- 
cing slavery  into  the  colony;  and  two  years 
afterward,  in  1621,  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  commenced.  Capt.  John  Smith  had  re- 
tamed  to  England  in  1609,  and  in  1614  sailed 


ag«n  for  America ;  and  having  exammed  the 
coast  ftota  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  he 
named  the  country  New  En^and.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1607,  two  ships,  commanded  by  Baleif^ 
and  Gilbert,  had  carried  out  a  company  of  46 
emigrants,  led  by  George  Popham,  by  whom  a 
settlement  named  St.  George  was  formed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  and  abandoned  in 
the  following  year.  Smith  on  his  retom  home 
published  a  map  and  description  of  New 
England,  which,  together  with  his  personal 
representations  of  the  advantages  of  emigra- 
tion, ex<uted  much  enthusiasm  in  England  for 
colonizing  America ;  and  a  patent  was  obtained 
frvm  the  king  for  a  new  company  incorporated 
as  **  the  council  established  ^  Plymouth  in  the 
connty  of  Devon  for  the  planting,  ruling,  or- 
dering, and  governing  New  Engird  in  Amer- 
ica," which  gave  the  planters  absolute  prop- 
er^, with  unlimited  juris^daon,  the  B<de  pow- 
ers of  l^slation,  the  ^pointment  of  all  offl- 
oers  and  all  forms  of  goTermnent,  over  the  ter- 
ritory, extending  in  breadth  from  the  40th 
to  the  46th  degree  of  north  Istitude,  and  in 
Imgth  &xan  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This 
area  comprised  more  than  a  million  of 
square  miles,  and  covered  the  present  prov- 
inces of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brnnswiok,  and  the 
Oanadas,  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, nearly  half  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  the 
continent  lying  directly  west  of  those  states. 
The  first  English  settlement  within  its  limits, 
however,  was  established  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  corporation  and  without  the  aiA  of 
King  James,  by  the  "  pilgrim  fathers  of  New 
Einglaud,"  a  body  of  Puritans  who,  led  by  John 
Oarver,  William  Brewster,  William  Bradford. 
Edward  Window,  and  Mues  Stan^sh,*  s^led 
ttom  En^and,  Sept  6, 1620,  In  the  Ib^ower, 
a  vessel  of  160  tons  burden,  and  landed  Dec.  21 
(Dec.  1 1, 0.  S.),  to  the  number  of  about  100  mm, 
women,  and  children,  at  a  harbor  in  Maaeachn- 
setts  bay  where  they  began  to  build  a  town, 
which  they  called  Plymouth  in  memory  of  the 
hospitalities  received  at  the  last  English  port 
from  which  they  had  sailed.  *'A  grateftil 
posterity,"  says  Bancroft,  "has  marked  the 
rock  which  first  received  their  footsteps.  The 
consequences  of  that  day  are  constantly  un- 
foldui^  themselves  as  time  advances.  It  was 
the  origin  of  New  England ;  it  was  the  plant- 
ing of  the  New  En^^d  insdtutiona.  Inquid- 
tive  historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  ves- 
tige of  the  {dlgriroa;  poets  of  the  purest  minds 
have  oonunemorated  their  virtues;  the  noblest 
genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to  display 
their  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  oonse- 

auences  of  their  daring  enterprise.  ....  As 
lie  pilgrims  landed,  their  institutions  were  al- 
ready perfected.  Democratic  liberty  and  inde- 
pendent Christian  worship  at  once  existed  in 
America."  The  government  of  the  colony  was 
strictly  republican.  The  governor  was  elected 
by  the  people,  and  restricted  by  a  council  of  5 
and  afterward  of  7  assistants.  The  le^slature 
at  first  comprised  tiie  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  bnt  as  population  advanoed  representa- 
tive s^tem  was  adopted.  The  fonndation  of 
the  Plymoath  colon?  was  fclloved  bj  that  of 
Massaohnsetta  Bay,  where  Salem  was  settled 
hj  John  Endicott  in  16S8.  In  16S0  a  fleet  ae- 
rired  with  840  additional  onigrants,  with  John 
Winthrcm,  a  man  spi}roTed  for  piety,  liberality, 
and  oondQot,  at  their  head  aa  goremor,  aad 
Thomas  Dudley  as  deputy  governor.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  they  settled  Boston, 
which  they  named  in  honor  of  the  town  in 
England  from  which  came  their  minister,  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton.  In  1698  Plymouth  colony 
was  united  to  Masaachnsetta.  While  these  set- 
tlements on  Masaaohosetts  bay  were  in  progress. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Oorges  and  John  Mason  obtain- 
ed a  patent  for  a  territory  called  Laoonio,  ex- 
tending ft-om  the  Atlantic  to  the  St  Lawrenoe 
and  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Kennebec,  and 
nttled  Portsmontb  and  Dover  in  New  Hamp- 
ahUw  in  1633.  In  Mvne  a  French  colony  had 
been  planted  in  the  island  of  Uonnt  Desert  as 
early  as  1618,  whiob  was  soon  broken  np  by 
an  expedition  from  Vir^nla;  aad  the  fimt 
permwient  English  settlementa  in  Maine  were 
made  at  Saoo  and  on  the  island  of  Monh^an 
in  1622  or  1628.  These  settlements,  however, 
ultimately  felt  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
ehusetts,  and  Maine  eontinoed  to  form  a  part 
of  that  commonwealth  till  1820.  Oonnectiout 
was  colonized  in  1685  by  emigrants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  settled  at  Hartford,  Windsor, 
and  Wethersfleld,  though  a  few  huts  bad  been 
erected  at  the  latter  place  a  year  or  two  before, 
and  the  Dutch,  who  claimed  the  territory,  had 
in  1688  built  a  fort  and  trading  honse  at  Hart- 
ford. Bhode  Island  was  first  settled  at  Provi- 
denceln  1686  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been 
exiled  from  MassBchiuetts  for  midwtif^nliig  re- 
ligious and  political  opinions  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  rulers  of  that  oolony.  The  flrat 
white  man  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
New  York  was  Samuel  Ohamplaiu,  the  French 
navigator,  who  in  July,  1609,  entered  the  lake 
which  bears  his  name,  and  fought  a  battle  on 
its  shores  with  a  band  of  Mohawks,  whom  he 
defeated,  and  thus  brought  upon  the  French 
the  lasting  hatred  of  tiie  powerful  confederacy 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
Sept.  6,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  en- 
tered New  York  bay  and  discovered  the  river 
to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  and  which 
he  ascended  nearly  as  fiur  as  the  rite  of  Albany, 
^e  r^on  tiiua  disoovered  was  claimed  by 
Holland  and  named  New  Netherlands;  and  in 
a  few  years  tra^ng  posts  were  erected  at  Fort 
Orange,  now  Albany,  and  on  Manhattan  island. 
In  1623, 18  families  settled  at  Fort  Orange,  and 
80  families  at  New  Amsterdam  on  Manhattan 
island,  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Dutch  settlements  gradually  spread 
up  the  river,  and  eastward  to  the  Connecticut, 
and  westward  and  southward  to  the  Delaware. 
On  the  latter  river  they  came  in  collision  witi 
the  Swedes,  who  bad  settled  there  in  1688  and 


occupied  botti  banks  in  Delaware  and  Pamq^i- 
vania  nearly  to  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  ud 
named  their  settlements  New  Sweden.  They 
were  finally  expelled  in  165fi  by  a  Dutch  army; 
bnt  the  English,  who  olaimed  the  whole  ootm- 
tnr  under  the  rkht  ^ven  by  Cabot's  diaoorei^ 
after  mnoh  diplomatio  oontroversy  proteaetei 
throned  nearly  half  a  century,  at  length  aided 
the  contest  by  seizing  New  Amsteraam  \j 
force  in  166i,  and  with  it  the  whcle  of  New 
Netherlands.  The  province  in  the  same  year 
liad  been  granted  by  Oharies  n.  to  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  in  whose  honor 
New  Amsterdam  was  named  New  York,  which 
also  beeame  the  name  of  the  province,  while 
Fort  Orange  became  Albany.  New  Jersey  it 
this  time  acquired  its  distinctive  name  from  Sir 
George  Oartaret,  who  had  been  governor  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Berkeley  hod  purchased  the  territory 
from  the  dnke  of  York  and  made  it  a  separate 
colony.  In  1681  the  territory  west  of  the  Del- 
aware was  granted  to  Willison  Penn,  vho  oi^ 
onized  it  cmefrr  with  Friends  or  Quakers,  and 
founded  FhSaddphia  in  1682.  FennqrlvaBia 
aooQ  beoame  one  of  the  most  flonrisUng  of 
the  coloniea,  and  was  honorably  distinguished 
among  them  for  the  kindness  and  joetioe  <^ 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  its  oonsequeat 
exemption  for  nearly  a  century  from  the  hor- 
rors of  savage  warfare.  About  1710  a  large 
immigration  of  Germans  began,  which  peopled 
several  counties  and  gave  a  peooliar  character 
to  the  population  of  the  province.  The  coun- 
try between  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania- 
and  the  Potomac  was  early  called  Maryland,  in 
honor  of  Henri^ta  Maria,  the  qneen  of  Charles 
L  The  Bnt  settlement  within  its  limiU  was 
made  in  1681  by  Capt  William  Claybotno, 
with  a  party  of  men  from  Vii^nia,  on  Kent 
Island  in  Chesaprake  hi^.  In  1682  Charles  L 
granted  the  province  by  a  charter  to  Cedlina 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  sent  out  in  1638  a 
oolony  of  201  persons,  nearly  all  of  them  Roman 
Chktiiolio  gentlemea  and  their  servants,  led  by  the 
brother  of  the  lord  proprietor,  Leonard  Calvert, 
who  became  the  fii^  governor  of  the  province. 
They  crossed  the  Atiantic  in  two  vessels  named 
the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  and  lauded  on  St  Clem- 
ent's island,  March  25,  1634.  Two  days  af- 
terward they  began  a  settlement  at  St.  Mary's 
on  the  mainland.  The  first  legislature  met  in 
1680,  and  in  1649  the  assembly  passed  the 
memorable  act  by  which  Christiana  of  all  sects 
were  seoiii:ed  in  the  public  profession  of  tb^ 
ftith,  and  allowed  to  worship  God  aocording 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  The 
country  south  of  Vii^nia  was  first  permanent- 
ly settied  in  1670  by  English  oolonists,  who 
landed  at  Fort  Boysl,  but  soon-  removed  to  the 
present  site  of  Charleston.  Under  tiie  name 
of  Carolina  the  colony  was  nominally  governed 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  an  aristo- 
cratic constitution  framed  by  the  philraopher 
John  Locke,  till  1727,  when  the  ldn«  bought 
ont  the  pn^etws  and  divided  the  oolony  into 
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two,  oallfldrespeetiTely  North  and  Sonth  Caro- 
lina. The  present  etete  of  Geoi^a  ori^all^ 
formed  part  of  Oarolina,  bat  in  1782  George  n., 
in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named,  granted  the 
territory  to  a  corporation  entitled  "  the  trustees 
for  settling  the  colooj  of  6«orgpa;"  and  in  the 
same  year  a  ot^nj  of  120  persons  suled-  for 
the  new  prorinoe,  imder  the  direollou  of  the 
celebrated  Oen.  James  Oglethorpe. — In  the 
course  oi  little  more  Hutu  a  oentory  firom  tiie 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  18  colonies  were 
thus  founded  bj  the  English  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Within  the  same 
limits  the  Spaniards  had  also  settled  in  Florid 
and  New  Mexico,  and  the  French  had  estah- 
liahed  posts  in  Dlinois,  in  Indiana,  and  in  Lonl- 
fliaoa  near  the  month  of  the  Mississippi, 
Thoogh  the  emigratioa  to  the  English  oolomes 
was  mostly  from  England  itself,  and  tiie  lan- 
goage,  laws,  and  manners  of  England  every- 
where prevailed,  Scotland,  Ireland,  G^ermany, 
Holland,  France,  and  Scandinavia  each  con- 
tributed more  or  less  extensively  to  their  pop- 
ulation. Nearly  all  the  sects  of  Ohrirtendom 
were  also  represented;  and  while  Oalvialsm 

fredominated  in  New  England,  Qnakerism  in 
'ennsylvania,  and  Roman  Oatholicton  in  Mary- 
land, the  church  of  England  preponderated  In 
New  York  and  in  the  South.  In  the  genial 
climate  and  fertile  soil  of  the  southern  colonies, 
where  labor  was  chiefly  performed  by  African 
slaves,  a  more  easy  and  lavish  style  of  living 
prevailed  than  in  the  bleak  and  barren  land  of 
the  Puritans,  though  as  population  advanced 
the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  Tankees  (an  In- 
dian corruption  of  the  word  English),  as  the 
New  Englanders  were  termed  by  their  sonth- 
em  neighbors,  prodaced  the  usual  effects  In  de- 
veloping among  them  a  Idgh  degree  of  wealth, 
cmnfort,  and  refinement.  Thongh  agriculture 
was  the  dilef  pursuit  of  the  wlonists,  mann&o- 
tores  snd  oommeroe  were  not  wholly  n^eet- 
ed.  Bnt  as  early  as  1660  the  mother  oountiy. 
Jealous  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  her  chil- 
dren beyond  the  Atlantic,  began  to  hamper  their 
trade  urith  navigation  acts  selflshly  designed  to 
compel  the  commerce  of  the  Americans  to 
pass  exclusively  tiirough  English  hands.  The 
bouse  of  commons  in  1719  declared  "that 
erecting  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies 
tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain,"  and  laws  were  accordingly  enacted 
prohibiting  the  working  of  iron  and  steel  in 
the  oolonies,  and  restricting  other  branches  of 
manufiusture.  It  was  declared  that  no  siwff, 
tobaeoo,  ginger,  indigo,  ootton,  flistio,  or  dye- 
ing woods  should  be  tranntorted  to  any  ouer 
oountry  than  those  belonnng  to  the  crown  of 
England,  under  penalty  of  forfeitnre.  The  im- 
portation of  European  commodities  into  the 
colonies  was  prohibited  except  in  English  ships 
from  England,  and  thus  the  oolonies  were  com- 
pelled to  bay  in  England  not  only  all  English 
manufactures,  bat  every  thing  else  that  they 
might  need  from  any  sod  bnt  their  own.  The 
oolonuts  were  allowed  to  sell  to  foreigners 


only  what  Sngland  would  not  take,  that  so 
tiiey  might  gain  means  to  pay  for  the  articles 
forced  upon  them  by  England.  As  they  could 
buy  S&w  European  and  no  Asii^o  cominodities 
except  in  the  mother  country,  the  English  mer- 
chant was  able  to  sell  his  goods  for  more  than 
tiiqr  were  worth,  and  at  ue  same  time,  being 
the  sole  legal  pnrchaser  of  colonial  products, 
oonld  obtain  these  products  at  leas  than  thdir 
ftir  vafau.  In  sidte  oi  these  obstades,  the  eo- 
terprise  and  Industry  of  the  colonists  soon 
created  a  vigmvus  conuneroe,  ^d  even  mana- 
fiuitores  were  not  ooksown,  espedally  in 
Masaacfansette,  where  the  peo(de  mannfutnred 
paper,  woollen  goods,  hemp,  md  iron,  and 
nearly  eveiy  family  made  coarse  cloth  for  its 
own  nse.  Notwithstanding  their  general  pov- 
erty, and  the  hardships  incident  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  scanty  population  busily  engaged  in 
subduing  the  wilderness  and  its  tribes  of  sav- 
ages, the  colonists,  espedally  in  New  Engird, 
paid  prompt  and  special  attention  to  education. 
School  were  formed  in  Virginia  as  early  as 
1681,  and  in  169S  William  and  Mary  college 
was  established  at  Williamsburg.  A  school 
was  founded  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1688. 
Harvard  ooll^pe  in  Massachusetts  was  founded 
in  16S7,  and  Yale  college  in  OonnecUcut  in 
1701 ;  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  incor- 
porated in  1788,  and  Eing^s  (now  Oolumbia) 
college  in  New  York  in  1754.  In  the  New 
England  colonies,  as  soon  almost  as  they  were 
founded,  laws  were  enacted  providing  for  a 
liberal  system  of  common  schods,  under  which 
the  people  soon  became  remarkable  for  intelli- 
gence ;  a  system  continued  with  unbroken  per- 
severance and  with  ever  inoreaang  improve- 
ment to  the  present  d^. — The  18  oolonies  thoy 
settied  in  the  course  of  littie  more  than  a  oen- 
tury  from  the  foundation  of  Jamestown  were 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Oonneoticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pran- 
sylvanla,  Ddaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Oarolina,  South  Oarolina,  and  Qeorgia.  The 
details  of  colonial  history  Iwing  given  In  this 
work  under  the  names  of  the  individual  states, 
we  shall  only  notice  here  the  most  prominent 
events  of  general  interest,  whioh  may  be  dassed 
under  the  three  heads  of  Indian  wars,  French 
wars,  and  political  struggles  against  the  Eng- 
lish government  The  Indians  at  first  recdved 
the  whites  as  friends;  bat  the  steady  encroach- 
ments of  the  settlers  on  then:  hantii^  groands, 
and  the  muiifold  causes  of  qnarrel  incident  to 
the  contact  of  races  so  different,  speedUy  led  to 
acts  of  violence  on  both  ddea,  and  at  length  to 
open  war,  though  to  the  last  a  few  tribes  con- 
tinued faithfhl  friends  to  the  Europeans.  In 
the  in&ncy  of  the  settiements  these  conflicts 
with  the  warUke  savages  were  often  bloody 
and  perilous;  but  as  the  colonies  grew  in 
strength,  their  numbers,  discipline,  and  supe- 
riority in  arms  gave  them  an  assured  victory 
whenever  ronsed  to  put  ' forth  thdr  power. 
The  first  serious  encounter  took  place  in  162S, 
after  the  death  of  tiie  friendly  Powhatan,  when 
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a  general  oonspiraoy  of  the  Indian^  of  Virginia 
broke  ont  in  a  bloody  raaasacre,  in  whiob  in 
one  hoar  860  of  the  English  fell  beneath  the 
tomahawk.  The  oolonists  were  TictoriouB  in 
this  ocmtest,  and  again  in  lUir-%  when  the 
Virginian  tnbes  made  their  last  atamnle  for 
independenoe,  led  bj  Opeohanoanongb,  who 
was  eaptnred  and  kept  in  prison  till  he  died. 
From  that  period  the  red  men  gave  little  ftarther 
tronble  in  Virginia,  but  peao^Uy  aalHDltted 
to  the  colonial  aathorities.  In  1686  the  power- 
ful Peqaot  tribe  commenced  hostilities  in  Con- 
necticnt,  which  soon  spread  into  Masaachnietta 
and  provoked  an  alliance  of  those  ooloniee,  hj 
whose  foroes  in  1687  the  hostile  nation  was 
ntterlj  destroyed,  and  sach  a  terror  struck  into 
the  remaining  tribes  that  they  did  not  ventare 
again  to  molest  the  whites  till  1676,  when  the 
fiunous  Metaoomet,  saohem  of  the  Wampanoags, 
or  King  Philip  aa  he  was  called  by  the  EnglieJi, 
effected  a  general  combination  of  the  aborigines 
againat  the  ooloniata.  A  terriUr  deatruotive 
war  ensnedj  wfaioh  for  some  montju  threatened 
the  extermmatioQ  of  the  European  popnlation 
of  New  England,  bnt  was  finally  ended  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Philip  in  1676.  Forty 
years  later  the  OaroUnas  became  involved  in  a 
fierce  and  aangoinary  struggle  with  the  Oorees 
and Tusoaroras  (1712),  andwith the Temassees 
(1716),  in  both  of  which  the  whites  were  vioto- 
rions.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  signal 
successes  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  first  settlement,  there  were  few  part* 
of  the  country  which  had  not  cause  from  time 
to  time  to  tremble  at  the  apprehension  or  the 
actual  outbreak  of  Indian  war£Kra,  with  its 
horrid  accompai^entB  of  oatrage,  masaaoze, 
jKoA.  devastation,  in  which  neither  sex  nor  age 
was  mared  br  the  ruthless  enemy.  Toward 
the  dose  oi  ttie  century  the  hostile  Vi- 
dians on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers 
bc^an  to  receive  powerful  aid  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  French  in  Canada,  who,  when- 
ever their  mother  country  was  at  war  with 
England,  carried  on  hostilities  with  the  English 
colonies,  and  frequently,  accompanied  by  tiieii 
savage  allies,  made  destmctive  inroads  into 
New  England  and  New  York.  In  one  of  these 
inoursiona  in  1689,  Dover  in  New  Hampshire 
was  burned  by  the  Abenakts  or  eastern  In- 
dians, and  all  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  car- 
ried away  captive ;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
^ilar  fate  was  inflicted  on  Schenectady  in 
New  York,  by  a  party  tnm  Montreal.  A  few 
years  later  (1704-^8)  Deerfield  and  Haverhill  in 
ICassachnsetts  were  destroyed,  with  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  by  bands  led  by 
Hertel  de  Bouville,  a  French  officer.  Father 
Marquette,  Louis  Joliet,  Robert  Oavalier  de 
la  S^e,  and  other  able  and  enterpriring  mis- 
douariee  and  adventurers,  had  earned  the  cross 
and  the  standards  of  France  through  the  wil- 
derness, from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Hisdssippi  and  the  gulf,  and  even 
into  Texas ;  and  gradndly  the  Engli^  settle- 
ments on  the  Atlantic  were  flanked  on  their 


western  side  by  a  chain  of  French  pctt^ 
amonnting  finally  to  more  than  60  in  number 
between  Montreal  and  New  Orleans.  Many 
of  these  positions,  edeoted  with  judgment  at 
an  early  period,  became  afterward  importaat 
towns,  as  Detroit  (1668),  Kaakaskia  (168^ 
Yinownes  (1690),  New  Orleana  (\nT\  asd 
Pittsburg  (Fort  Dnqneane,  1754).  This  threat- 
ening lodgment  of  the  French  in  the  rear  ef 
their  American  colonies  greatly  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  English,  who,  nnder  the  ehw> 
ters  granted  by  James  I.,  claimed  domimoB 
westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paeifie, 
south  of  the  latitude  of  the  north  shore  of  I^ks 
Erie,  while  the  French  claimed  all  the  t«Ti- 
tory  watered  by  the  Mianssippi  and  its  triba- 
tariee  nnder  the  more  plauuble  title  of  having 
made  the  first  exploratiiHis  and  settlemoita 
The  earliest  conflict  between  the  two  natioin 
in  America  arose,  however,  not  from  any  oolo- 
nial  quarrel,  but  from  the  revolution  of  1688, 
and  is  known  as  King  William's  war.  It  lasted 
7  years,  and  during  its  ecmtinnanee  l^e  colonies 
aufifored  ezceedin^y  fron  the  Incurnona  vt  tbs 
French  and  thdr  Indian  alliea.  In  retaliation 
for  these  attacks  efforts  were  made  by  tha 
oolonists  to  cont^uOT  Canada,  against  whi<di  in 
1 690 two  expeditions  were  sent,  one  from  Mas» 
chusetts  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  another 
from  Connecticut  and  New  York  under  Gen, 
Wiuthrop,  neither  of  which  accomplished  any 
thing  of  miportanoe.  The  war  was  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Sept  20,  1697,  bnt 
peace  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  began  in  I70S, 
involved  in  its  faoetilities  the  Fren&  and  Eng- 
liah  in  America,  whoe  the  contest  is  known 
in  tradition  and  history  as  Queen  Annexe  war. 
Its  effiaots  were  ohi^  fi^t  in  New  England, 
whose  whole  western  frontier  was  ravaged  by 
the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  the 
remote  settlements  were  destroyed  or  aban- 
doned. In  1707  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Rhode  Island  combined  their  forces 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  French  in  Acadia, 
but  efiected  nothing.  Three  years  later,  in 
Sept.  1710,  an  expedition  from  Boston  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  Acadia,  and  aimexing  it 
to  the  English  empire  under  the  titie  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  powerfiil  arma* 
ment  of  English  and  New  England  troops, 
nnder  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  attempted  in  the 
fisllowing  year  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  sea, 
bat  fiuled,  as  did  uother  expedition  whieh  at 
the  same  time  marched  frwn  Albany  to  attack 
Montreal.  Hie  peace  of  Utrecht  (April  11, 
1718)  terminated  bortilitiea,  whidi  were  not 
resumed  for  more  than  80  years.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession  broke  ont  in  Europe  (March,  1744), 
and  spread  to  America,  where  it  is  known 
as  King  George's  war.  Its  prindpal  event  was 
the  capture  of  Louisbur^,  the  chief  stronghold 
of  the  French  in  America,  which  was  taken 
June  28,  1745,  by  a  force  from  New  England 
led  by  William  Pepperell,  a  wealthy  merchant 
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of  Kaine.  This  exploit  excited  nnioh  enthn- 
aiasm  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  and 
gKve  the  AmericviB  an  idea  of  their  own  mili- 
tat7  stren^h  which  had  an  important  inflnenoe 
in  the  future.  The  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Oct.  16,  1748,  and  mot^  to 
the  disgnst  of  the  colonists  Loaisborg  was  re- 
stored to  the  French.  Peace,  however,  was 
not  of  longoontinnanoe.  The  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  command  of  the  home  gorernment, 
granted  to  the  "Ohio  company,"  in  1749, 
500,000  aeres  I^ing  between  the  Monongahda 
and  Kanawha  and  on  tiie  Ohio,  in  a  region 
daimed  by  France.  The  company  attempted 
to  form  settlements,  and  speedily  became  in- 
ToWed  in  disputes  with  tne  French,  whose 
posts  preoccnpied  Tarioos  points  in  the  conn- 
try.  The  Virginia  aathonties  took  up  the  quar- 
rel, and  their  first  step  was  to  send  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  the  French  commandant  on 
the  Ohio.  This  message  was  intmsted  to  George 
AVashington,  a  yonth  of  less  than  23  years  of 
age,  bat  who  had  already  filled  for  8  years  the 
omoe  of  adjntant-general  of  the  nortiiem  dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  and  acqnired  a  repntation 
for  prudence  and  ability.  He  performed  his 
mission  with  conrage  and  judpnent,  and  hia 
report  led  Vii^nia  to  prepare  to  assert  her 
rights  by  force.  An  expedition,  of  which  Wash- 
ington, at  first  second  in  command,  soon  became 
4^ief,  was  sent  toward  the  Ohio,  and  on  May 
28, 1764,  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  a  French 
detachment  under  Jnmonville,  who  was  slain 
in  the  fighk  ThUi  affair  b^n  the  long  contest 
know^  in  America  as  the  French  and  Indian, 
and  in  Europe  as  the  7  years*  war.  Hostilities, 
however,  were  waged  in  America  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  before  war  was  fonndly 
declared  between  France  and  England ;  but 
while  still  professing  to  be  at  peace,  each  coun- 
try actively  sent  military  and  naval  aid  to  its 
belligerent  colonies.  Four  expeditions  against 
the  French  were  planned  by  the  English  com- 
manders :  one  to  captnre  the  posts  near  the 
liead  of  tiie  bay  of  Fundy,  and  to  expd  the 
EVench  from  Acadia ;  another  against  Orpwn 
Point,  to  be  led  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  Ind  ian 
agent  among  the  Mohawks ;  the  tiiird  against 
Niagara  and  Frontenac,  to  be  commanded  by 
Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  fourth, 
against  Fort  Daqnesne  on  the  Ohio,  was  to  be 
led  by  Gen.  Braddook,  who  had  been  sent  from 
England  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal 
forces.  He  was  an  officer  of  high  reputation 
as  a  martinet,  but  arrogant,  conceited,  and,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen  at  that  period,  fbll  of 
stupid  contempt  for  the  Americans.  With  a 
mixed  force  of  regulars  and  provincials,  the 
latter  commanded  by  Waihington,  he  moved 
throng  tiie  vUdemesB  with  dl  the  formality 
ot  a  military  march  in  open  country,  and  not 
aofficiently  mindfal  of  the  precautions  which 
'Washington  and  other  Virginians  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  entreated  him 
to  take.  The  result  was,  that  about  10  miles 
frmn  Fort  Daqnesne  he  foil  Into  an  ambnah, 


and  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded.  The 
army  was  withdrawn  iW»m  danger  chiefly  by 
the  steadiness  and  skill  of  Washington  and 
his  despised  provincials,  who  covert  the  re- 
treat. It  may  be  noticed  as  the  most  perma- 
nent result  of  this  expedition,  that  it  shook 
the  ooufldenoe  of  the  people  in  the  prowess  of 
the  British  soldiery,  disgusted  tiiem  with  the 
haughtiness  and  ooncmt  of  the  British  officers, 
and  gave  to  Washington  a  hold  on  popular 
esteem  and  confidence  vhidi  was  never  aftw- 
ward  shaken.  Shirlej*B  erudition,  though 
less  disastrous  than  that  of  Braddook,  was  also 
a  failure.  It  was  impeded  by  storms  and  sick* 
ness,  and  by  the  desertion  of  its  Indian  allies, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  was  finally  given  up  without  having  efi'ect- 
ed  any  thing.  The  attack  on  the  French  posta 
at  the  hay  of  Fnndy  was  led  by  Gen.  Winslow, 
a  New  E^glander,  who  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  subsequently,  at  the  express  orders 
of  the  government,  transplanted  uie  *'nentral 
lEVench"  from  Acadia  to  the  English  colonies. 
The  expedition  of  Sir  William  Johnson  against 
Grown  Point  was  composed  chiefly  of  troops 
from  Massachusetts,  OonneoHcut,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Jt  encountered  the  enemy  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  and  in  one  day,  Sept.  6, 
1766,  Boffered  a  repnlse  and  gained  a  oompleta 
victory,  in  which  uie  French  commander  Diea> 
kan  was  incurably  wonnded  and  made  prisoner. 
Johnson  did  not  know  how  to  improve  his  vic- 
tory, the  honor  of  which  belonged  in  feot  to 
the  provincial  general  Lyman,  and  loitered  in 
his  camp  at  Lake  George  until  it  was  too  late 
to  push  on  to  Grown  Point ;  and  the  oampdgn 
of  17S6  ended  on  the  whole  more  favorably  for 
the  French  than  the  English.  The  energy  and 
ability  of  the  marqais  de  Montcalm,  who  sno-, 
ceeded  Dieskan  as  commander-in-chief  in  Can- 
ada, gave  during  the  next  two  years  a  still 
more  marked  superiority  to  the  French  arms. 
Oswego,  with  an  immense  amonnt  of  military 
■tores,  vaa  captured  in  1766;  and  Fort  William 
HeniT,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Geoi^,  was  com* 
pelled  to  surrender  in  1767,  an  event  long  re- 
membered witii  horror  from  the  massacre  of 
part  of  the  garrison  after  the  capitulation  by 
Montcalm^B  Indian  allies.  These  disasters  in 
America  were  rightly  attributed  by  the  English 
people  to  the  imbecility  of  their  rulers  and 
generals,  and  their  clamors  compelled  the  king 
reluctantly  to  call  William  Pitt  to  the  head  of 
affairs.  His  genius  and  energy  speedily  re- 
trieved the  fortune  of  the  war.  His  call  for 
volunteers  from  the  colonies  was  responded  to 
in  numbers  greater  by  thousands  than  he  had 
asked  for,  and  the  campaign  of  1768  opened 
with  60,000  men  in  the  neld  under  the  English 
banner.  Lonisbnrg  was  taken  after  a  siege 
of  60  dfl^  by  Generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe : 
Fort  Frontenao  on  Lake  Ontario  was  oaptorea 
by  Col.  Bradstreet,  with  a  provincial  force ; 
and  Fort  Doqnesne  met  the  same  fote  from  an 
expedition  of  which  Washington  was  one  of 
the  commanden.  These  advantages,  however, 
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were  oounterbaUnoed  br  the  repulse  of  an  At- 
tack on  Ticonderogsmade  hj  a  powerful  army 
under  Gen.  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Howe,  in 
which  the  latter  officer,  who  waa  greatly  be- 
lovedf  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  while  the 
fonnor  so  mismanaged  the  enterprise  that,  «!• 
thoo^  hia  forces  were  4  timea  as  unmeroiu  at 
thoae  of  IContoalnif  he  was  obUged  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  Aberorombie  was 
promptly  superseded  by  Amherst,  before  whose 
appnwoh  in  1769  the  French  fled  from  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  without  striking  a 
blow.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Niagara  was 
taken  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  a  large  force 
sent  to  its  relief  was  completely  routed.  The 
orowning  exploit  of  the  campaign  and  of  the 
war  was  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  an  army  led 
by  GetL  Wolfe,  after  a  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham  (Sept  18),  in  which  both  Wolfe  and 
Kootcalm  were  killed.  This  Tictory,  "  one  of 
the  most  momentous  in  the  annnfa  of  man- 
kind," says  Bancn^  "gave  to  the  English 
tongna  and  tha  institntifflia  of  tiie  Oermanio 
race  the  vnexplwed  and  seamingly  infinite  west 
and  north  America  rung  with  exalta- 
tion; the  towns  were  bright  with  iUmnina- 
tions,  the  hiUs  with  bonfires ;  legislatures,  the 
pulpit,  the  press  echoed  the  general  Joy ;  proT- 
Inoes  and  fiunilies  gave  thanks  to  God.  Eng- 
land, too,  whioh  bad  shared  the  despondency 
of  Wolfe,  triumphed  at  his  victory,  and  wept 
for  his  death,  tfoy,  grief^  ourionty,  amazonent 
were  on  every  countenance,"  The  surrender 
of  Quebec  virtually  decided  the  contest  in 
America,  though  it  continued  in  Europe  and 
on  the  ocean  till  1768,  when  by  tiie  treaty  of 
Paris  Canada  and  it»  dependencies  were  for- 
mally ceded  to  Great  Brit^  Among  these 
d^midencies  wero  several  atationa  on  the  great 
lakes,  and  little  stockade  posts  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  in  the  valley  of  that 
xiver.  The  transfer  of  these  poets  from  the 
friendly  and  conciliatory  French  to  Uie  hostile 
and  domineering  Engl^  greatly  excited  the 
Indiana  in  that  region;  and  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war  Fontiao,  a  chief  of  distio* 
guiahed  courage  and  ability,  persuaded  the 
Ottawas,  Miamis,  Wyandots,  Chippewas,  Pot- 
awatomies,  Shawnees,  Foxes,  Wiunebagoes,  and 
other  Algonquin  tribes  to  engage  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  conquerors,  which  broke 
out  in  June,  1768.  Within  a  fortnight  all  the 
forts  west  of  Oswego  were  taken  by  the  In- 
dians, except  Niagara,  Pittsburg,  and  Detroit, 
The  garrisons  were  nearly  ail  put  to  death, 
more  than  100  traders  were  murdered,  and 
more  than  600  Cunilies  butohered  or  driven 
from  their  homes.  Detroit  was  beneged  for  6 
monUis,  but  was  finally  relieved,  and  the  In- 
dians were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Fontiao, 
however,  reflised  to  submit,  and  wandered  to- 
ward the  Mississippi,  stirring  up  the  tribes  of 
the  west  agamst  the  English,  till  his  career  waa 
ended  by  assassination  in  1769.— The  termina" 
tion  of  the  7  years*  war  left  the  ooloniea  poor 
and  exhausted,  for  their  oontrlbutionB  in  moi 


and  money  had  been  veir  large,  and  they  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  enemy  during  the 
mismanagement  of  the  first  half  of  the  contest 
Neverth^esB  they  had  gained  greatly  bv  tbe 
struj^e.  The  conquest  of  Canada,  of  Louis- 
boi^  and  of  the  military  posts  <m  tfaor  western 
finmner,  extinguished  thttr  chief  source  of  anx- 
iety and  danger,  and  freed  them  for  ever  from 
any  seriooa  dread  of  the  lodians,  who  were 
really  formidable  only  when  supported  by  the 
French.  Then,  too,  the  incapacity  of  the  Eng- 
lish generals  and  the  defeats  sustained  by  largia 
bodies  ot  Engli^  troo[a  had  materially  weak- 
ened their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  power 
of  the  mother  coimtry.  while  their  own  exploits 
in  the  war  had  given  them  a  confidence  in  their 
strength  hitherto  unfelL  At  this  ^iod  the 
population  of  the  coftinies  was  estimated  at 
8,600,000,  of  whom  600,000  were  negro  slaves. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  people  were 
intelligence,  industry,  and  a  high  degree  oi 
moral  and  religious  culture.  They  were  de- 
scended for  the  most  part  frcnn  intelligent  and 
enterprising  ancestors,  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  old  world  either  to  secure  to  themselvea 
greater  freedom  to  worship  God  or  better  op- 
portunities to  acquire  competence  or  wealUu 
The  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  tedious  and 
expensive,  and  life  in  the  new  settiements  hard 
and  perilous.  The  lazy,  the  timid,  the  improvi- 
dent, the  brutally  ignorant,  shrank  from  the  ter- 
rors of  the  sea  and  the  wilderness,  and  the  vast 
m^ority  of  the  emigrants  were  of  the  respecta- 
ble and  energetic  middle  class.  Religious  in- 
fluences operated  powerfully,  not  only  in  giv- 
ing an  impulse  to  emigration^  but  on  uie  char- 
acter of  the  emigrants  in  tJtieir  new  homes; 
and  not  only  on  tne  Puritans,  Huguenots,  and 
Quakers,  who  came  avowedly  from  the  highest 
motives,  hut  on  vast  bodies  of  bhurolunen, 
Dntoh  Oalvinists,  and  Scotch-Irish  Presbyte- 
rians. Much  care  was  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  especially  to  training  them 
in  a  Imowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  catechim, 
and  in  reverence  for  the  sabbath.  In  Viivinia 
tiie  laws  enacted  that  in  every  eettiement  there 
shoJld  be  "a  house  for  the  worship  of  God." 
Absence  from  church  was  punished  by  a  fine, 
and  travelling  or  shooting  on  the  sabbath  waa 
forbidden.  In  the  Carolines  there  were  similar 
laws,  and  in  Pennsylvania  acts  were  passed 
against  "stage  plays,  playing  of  cards,  dice, 
Uay  games,  masques,  and  balls."  Similar  also 
was  uie  l^islation  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, where  in  addition  at  some  periods  somp- 
tnary  laws  and  laws  regulating  the  nae  of  to- 
bacco were  in  force.  The  spirit  of  political  free- 
dom waa  strongly  developed  among  the  cola> 
nieta,  and  rqniblican  ideas  and  fe^ings  trana- 
mitted  from  the  period  of  the  oommonwealth 
in  England  were  widely  diffused,  thou^  at  the 
same  time  a  warm  attachment  existed  for  the 
mother  country  and  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
orown.  This  attachment  was  disinter^ted,  for 
though  England  afforded  protection  during  the 
wars  with  the  IVeneh,  tnese  wars,  with  the 
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Bingle  exception  of  that  reoently  oonclnded, 
had  originated  in  Eorope,  and  were  waged  for 
objects  with  which  America  had  neither  oon- 
cem  nor  sympathy.  In  many  other  respects 
the  connection  was  injnrions  to  the  oolonies. 
Their  trade  and  mannfaotares  were  systemati- 
c^y  restricted  for  the  selfish  benefit  of  Eng- 
land ;  bat  thoiwh  these  oppressive  enactments 
were  hearily  felt  by  the  cofonists,  they  made  no 
reustance  so  long  as  the  impwial  authority 
confined  itself  to  measnres  which,  howevw 
harsh  or  injurious,  were  not  dearly  unconsti- 
tutional. But  in  1761  parliament  anthorized 
diwifb  and  officers  of  the  cnstoms  to  use  "  writs 
of  assistance"  or  general  search  warrants  which 
empowered  them  to  enter  stores  and  private 
dwellings  and  search  for  merchandise  which  it 
was  suspected  had  not  paid  doty.  These  writs 
were  first  used  in  Massachusetts,  where  they 
roused  great  excitement  and  opposition.  Obe- 
dience was  refused  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
illegality,  and  a  trial  ensued  in  which  the  elo- 
qnent  James  Otis,  the  advocate-general  of  the 
orown,  refused  "to  defend  them,  but  resigned 
hS»  office  and  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  people. 
His  speech  made  a  pnrfbnnd  impression.  "  Otis 
was  a  fiame  of  fire,"  says  John  Adams;  "he 
wnrled  away  idl  btfore  him.  American  inde- 
pendence was  then  and  there  bom.  Eveiy 
man  of  an  inmiense  crowded  audience  ap- 
peared to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to 
take  arms  against  the  writs  of  assistance." 
The  judges  evaded  a  decision,  and  the  writs, 
although  secretly  granted,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. In  Virginia  two  years  later  oocnrred 
a  collision  between  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  colonial  legislation  on  the  subject  of  dues  to 
the  cler^,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  colony  was 
defended  by  Patrick  Henry,  a  yoong  man  of 
27  years,  who  then  first  displayed  tiieeloqoenoe 
which  has  made  hfs  name  bo  celebrated.  It 
was  at  length  decided  in  Endand  to  tax  the 
colonies  directly  in  spite  of  all  their  protests, 
and  the  stamp  act  pamed  the  house  of  conmions 
March  23, 1766,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1,  and  10  dayi 
later  passed  the  house  of  lords  almost  noani* 
monsfy  and  received  the  signature  of  George 
m.  This  act  declared  that  every  document 
used  in  trade,  to  be  valid,  must  have  affixed  to 
it  a  stamp,  the  lowest  in  value  costing  a  shilling, 
and  thence  increasing  indefinitely  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  writing.  To  enforce  the 
act,  against  which  while  under  discussion  the 
colonies  had  vehemently  remonstrated,  parliii- 
ment  authorized  the  ministir  to  send  as  many 
troops  as  they  saw  proper  to  America,  for  whom 
the  colonies  were  required  to  find  "qnarters, 
Aifl],  cider  or  mm,  candles,  and  other  neces* 
saries."  These  acts  created  frreat  excitement 
and  indignadon  in  America.  The  Virginia  as- 
sembly passed  resolntiona,  introdnoed  by  Pat< 
rick  Henry,  declaring  that  the  people  of  that 
colony  were  only  bound  to  pay  taxes  imposed 
br  their  own  le^slature.  The  l^slature  of 
lusaachnsetts  resolved  that  the  courts  shonld 
condnot  their  badness  without  the  ase  of  rtamps. 


In  Kew  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  opposftum, 
though  not  so  general,  was  yet  very  strong. 
Everywhere  the  people  determined  not  to  use 
the  stamps,  and  associations  oaUing  themselves 
*'  Sons  of  Liberty"  were  oi^anized  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  act  and  for  the  general  ddenoe  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.  So  powerful  were 
these  combinations,  and  so  intense  the  popular 
indignation,  that  when  the  day  came  (Nov.  1) 
on  vhidi  the  obnozionB  law  was  to  into 
eSiMJt,  it  was  fonnd  that  all  the  stamp  distribu- 
tors had  rerigned  offices.  Meantime  in 
Jmie  the  Massachusetts  legislature  issued  a  oir- 
onlar  inviting  all  the  colonies  to  send  del^ates 
to  a  congress  at  New  York  on  the  &iat  Tuesday 
of  October.  On  that  day  delegates  from  9  of 
the  colonies  appeared.  The  congress  drew  up ' 
a  declaration  of  rights,  a  memorial  to  parlia- 
ment, and  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
cliumed  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  their 
own  representatives.  The  colonial  assembliee 
Improved  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  and 
ma  for  the  first  dme  in  their  history  a  federal 
onion  was  fnrmed  among  the  American  colonies. 
On  Nov.  1,  the  di^  on  which  the  stamp  act 
went  into  operation,  tbe  bells  throuf^out  tiie 
country  were  tolled  and  the  flags  lowered  to 
half  mast  to  indioate  "  the  fimeral  of  liberty." 
The  merchants  of  the  principal  dties  agreed 
.  to  pnrchase  no  more  goods  in  England  till  the 
act  was  repealed,  and  the  people  pledged  them- 
selves to  use  no  articles  of  English  manufacture. 
These  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  in 
America  led  parliament  to  condder  the  repeal 
of  the  act.  Animated  debates  took  place,  in 
which  Pitt  and  Burke  advocated  the  repeal. 
"  I  r^oice  that  America  has  resisted,"  said  Pitt; 
''if  they  had  submitted,  they  would  have  vol- 
nntu^y  become  slaves.  They  have  been  driven 
to  madness  by  iqjustioe.  Hy  opinion  is  that 
the  stamp  act  ahould  be  repealed,  absolutely, 
totally,  immediately."  The  house  of  commons 
called  to  th^  bar,  among  other  witneesea. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  testii^  to  the  temj>er  <Hf 
his  countrymen.  Franklin  told  them  tiiat  the 
colonists  could  not  pay  for  the  stamps  for  want 
of  gold  and  silver ;  that  they  had  borne  more 
than  their  share  of  expense  in  the  last  wiu*,  and 
were  still  pressed  by  tlie  debts  contracted  undtf 
it;  that  they  were  well  disposed  toward  the 
mother  country,  but  that  the  acts  of  pariia* 
ment  were  lessening  their  affection,  and  unless 
those  acts  were  repealed  all  commerce  between 
them  and  the  mother  oountry  would  be  broken 
np;  and  finally  that  they  never  would  submit 
to  taxes  imposed  by  those  who  had  no  author^ 
hy.  These  representations  had  due  weight, 
and  on  March  18, 1766,  the  stamp  act  was  re* 
pealed,  and  the  repeal  was  celebrated  witii 
great  r^jcddngs  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  the 
English  seaports,  whose  trade  was  already  se- 
riously afftMsted.  The  plan  of  taxing  America, 
however,  was  not  yet  ^ven  up,  and  in  1767 
parliament  passed  an  act,  whidi  received  the 
royal  assent  June  29,  impMing  duties  on  paper, 
glass,  tea,  and  some  other  articles  imported 
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into  the  odoDies.  The  colonists  in  return  re- 
Tived  with  renewed  vigor  their  non-importation 
aB90ciatioQ&  Hassachosetts,  and  especially  the 
town  of  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  oppo^- 
tion;  and  in  Boston,  on  the  occafdon  of  the 
seizare  of  a  aloop  belonging  to  John  Hancock, 
on  whose  cargo  dntiea  were  demanded,  a  mob 
attacked  the  oommiBdODerB  of  cnstoms  and 
forced  them  to  flj  to  the  fort  in  the  harbor  for 
SBfety.  The  gOTemment  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance on  "  t£e  inmlent  town  of  Boston,"  and 
amUitarj  force  under  Gen.  Gage  was  sent  to 
oeonp7  the  place  in  September.  A  collirion 
took  place,  Uarch  6, 1770,  between  the  soldiers 
snd  a  crowd  of  citizens,  in  which  8  of  the  latter 
were  killed  and  6  wounded.  This  Boston 
massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  caused  great  excite- 
ment thronghout  the  country,  and  had  much 
infiaence  in  heightening  the  popular  feeling 
against  England.  The  soldiers  woo  had  fired 
were  tried  for  murder.  Two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  popular  leaders,  John  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  disapproving  like  the  vast 
body  of  the  people  of  any  resort  to  violence 
and  resolved  that  the  strode  should  be  carried 
on  porely  by  legal  and  oonstitntional  means, 
undertook  to  defend  them ;  and  it  ^ipearin^  on 
evide;ice  that  they  had  fired  after  provocation, 
they  were  acquitted  by  the  jury,  except  two, 
who  were  found  goilty  of  manalat^hter.  The 
Yir^^nia  assembly  approved  tJie  course  of  Uas- 
sachusetts,  and  passed  resolutions  to  that  efCeot 
presented  by  Washington,  and  signed  by  him 
and  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  Thomas 
Jefi'enion,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  all  the  other 
members.  The  non-importation  associations  of 
the  Americans  soon  produced  such  an  effect  in 
England,  that  the  government  at  length  remov- 
ed all  the  duties  except  that  of  threepence  & 
ponnd  on  tea,  which  was  retained  attheezpreas 
oommand  the  king,  who  said  "that  then 
■hoold  be  always  one  tax,  at  least,  to  keep  up 
the  right  of  taxing."  Ttus,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  Americans,  who  objected  not  to  the 
amount  of  the  taxes,  but  to  the  principle  of 
taxation  without  representation ;  and  oomblnap 
tions  were  formed  again^  the  importation  and 
use  of  tea,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  its 
being  either  landed  or  sold.  In  Philadelphia  a 
public  meeting  denoonced  as  an  enemy  to  bis 
oountry  "  whosoever  shall  abet  in  unloading, 
receiving,  or  vending  the  tea."  Sinular  meet- 
ings with  similar  resolutions  were  held  in 
Charleston  and  New  York.  At  Borton,  on 
tiie  receipt  of  news  that  ships  laden  with  tea 
were  on  the  ocean  bound  for  that  port,  6,000 
men  assembled  on  Nov.  8, 1778,  mi  on  motion 
of  Samnel  Adams  resolved  nnanimoosly  to  send 
the  tea  back.  Three  ^ips  arrived,  and  the 
consignees,  yielding  to  the  popular  will,  agreed 
to  send  them  back  if  the  governor,  Hutchin- 
son, would  consent.  The  governor,  though  a 
native  of  the  colony,  was  peculiarly  odious 
from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  his  letters  to 
England,  privatdy  instigating  the  ministry  to 
pursue  their  t^^eanve  course,  bad  fidlen  into 


the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  been  made  pub* 
lie.  He  refiiaed  to  permit  the  ships  to  leave 
the  port,  and  the  people  took  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  On  the  ni^t  of  Dec.  18 
a  band  of  men  disguised  as  Indians  went  oa 
board  the  tea  ships,  which  lay  at  one  of  the 
wharfs,  and,  taking  out  the  chrats,  enq>tied  the 
tea  into  the  water,  and  then  quietly  retired. 
"Wheti  the  news  of  this  action  reached  F-ngl^iu^, 
the  government  determined  to  pnuiah  the  col- 
onies, and  especially  to  make  an  example  of 
Boston.  Faniament  accordii^y  passed  the 
Boston  poit  Mil,"  which  closed  tiiat  port  to 
aU  commerce,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  oolo- 
nial  government  to  Salem.  Bills  were  also  pass- 
ed for  quartering  soldiers  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense on  all  the  colonies,  and  enactmg  that 
officers  who  should  be  prosecuted  for  enfordng 
this  law  should  be  taken  to  En^^and  for  triaL 
These  aote,  which  were  held  to  be  gross  vio- 
lations of  the  charters  and  privil^es  of  the 
colonies,  excited  to  a  still  greater  pitch  the  al- 
ready deep  indignation  of  the  people.  Boston 
was  everywhere  regarded  as  flie  champi<«k  ct 
pc^idar  rights,  and  as  the  victim  of  ministerial 
persecution.  Salem  refused  to  become  the  seat 
of  government,  and  Uarblehead  offered  bee 
port  free  of  charge  to  the  Boston  merchants. 
The  most  distant  colonies,  and  even  the  re- 
mote backwoods  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  sent 
money  and  provisions  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  the  proscribed  town.  Quebec  sent  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  even  in  London  £30,000 
was  subscribed  for  them.  Hutchinson  was  su- 
perseded as  governor  of  Haasschosetts  in  May, 
1774,  by  Gen.  Gage,  who,  though  personally 
popular,  vainly  strove  to  repress  the  revolu- 
tionary ferment  that  agitated  Boston.  The 
whigs,  as  those  of  the  popular  party  were  call- 
ed, in  mmtradistiction  to  the  tories  or  royalists, 
oarefhlly  retrained  thnr  agitati<m  within  legal 
and  constitutional  bounds ;  and  though  FsBMiil 
ball  and  the  Old  South  church  ran^  abnost  con- 
tinually with  the  eloquence  of  their  orators  and 
the  tumult  of  their  meetings,  nothing  was  done 
of  which  the  British  authorities  could  take 
hold.  Meanwhile  in  all  the  colonies  conven* 
tions  were  held  and  delegates  chosen  to  the 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  known  as  the  "dd 
continental  congress,"  which  nlet  Sept.  6,  to 
the  number  of  66  ddegates,  representing  all  the 
colonies  except  Georgia.  Among  the  members 
were  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Edward  and  John  RuUedge,  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  Samnel  Adams,  John  Aduna/ 
Roger  Sherman,  Philip  Livingston,  William 
Livingston,  John  Jay,  and  Dr.  Wither^KMUt, 
invrident  of  Princeton  college.  For  eloquence 
Patrick  Heniy  was  unrivaUed;  next  to  him 
John  Rutiedge  was  the  ablest  in  debato ;  "  but 
if  Ton  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
jiugment,"  said  Patrick  Henry,  "Washington 
was  unqaestionably  the  greatest  man  of  them 
alL"  Peyton  Rutdolph  of  Yir^oia  was  chosen 
speaker,  and  Charles  Thomson  of  Pomsyl- 
Tania  seoretaxr.  The  discusriona  were  open- 
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«A  by  pRirfek  HoBiy  in  a  speech  of  aarpiMring 
eloqneiioe,  in  vhich  he  said  :  *'  British  oppres- 
Aoa  has  ef&oed  the  bonndAries  of  the  several 
eolonies ;  the  distinotions  between  Yirguiians, 
PennsylvanUns,  New  Yorkers,  and  New  Eog- 
landers  are  no  more.  I  am  not  a  Yii^itm, 
bat  an  American.'*  A  declaration .  of  rights 
was  agreed  upon,  in  which  was  set  forth  the 
claim  of  the  coloi^sts  as  British  saltjeots  to  par- 
tieipito  in  making  their  own  laws  and  m  im- 
posing their  own  taxes,  to  the  right  of  trial  hy 
Jnrj  in  the  Ticma^,  ot  holding  pablio  meet- 
^s,  and  of  petitioning  for  reareas  of  grier- 
aooes.  The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in 
ike  colonies  withont  thar  oonsent  was  protest- 
ed agsinst,  as  were  eleven  acts  passed  since  the 
accession  of  George  III.  in  violation  of  colonial 
rights  and  privileges.  The  measares  of  redress 
which  they  proposed  were  peaceable,  and  com- 
prised the  formation  of  an  "  American  associa- 
tion," pledged  not  to  trade  with  Great  Britun 
or  the  West  Indies,  nor  with  those  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  not  to  nse  British  goods  or 
tea.  Among  the  papers  issned  by  them  were 
a  petition  to  the  kin^  and  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Oanada,  written  by  John  Dickinson 
«f  Pennsylvania;  an  addrew  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  John  Jay;  and  a  memorial  to 
the  people  of  the  oolonies,  by  Biehard  Heniy 
Im.  when  these  documents  reaohed  England 
"William  Pitt,  now  become  earl  of  Obatbam, 
Mid  of  them :  Por  myself,  I  mnst  avow  that  in 
all  my  reading— and  I  have  read  Thaoydides  and 
1  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  ct 
the  world — for  solidity  of  reason,  force  of  sa^ 
gacity.  and  wisdom  of  conclnsion,  rnider  a  com- 
plication of  difficalt  circnmstanees,  no  nation 
or  body  of  men  can  stand  to  preference  to  the 
general  congress  at  Philadelphia.  The  histories 
of  Qreeoe  and  Rome  give  na  nothing  eqnal  to  it, 
and  all  attempts  to  impose  servitade  upon  such 
a  nUghty  oontinental  nation  must  be  vun." 
The  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  in  fact  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England,  had  more  tor 
less  sympathy  with  the  Amerleuu;  and  even 
Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  by  whom  the 
obnoxious  measures  against  the  colonic  were 
earned  through  parUament,  in  hia  secret  heart 
disapproved  of  them,  as  is  now  known,  and  only 
remained  in  office  and  carried  out  the  oppres- 
sive and  hostile  acts  at  the  express  request  of 
the  king,  who  was  obstinately  bent  upon  com- 
pelling the  Americans  to  obedience  by  military 
fbrce.  Perceivicg  a  conflict  to  be  almost  in- 
evitable, tlie  people  of  the  oolonies  began  to 
prepare  earnestly  for  war,  and  in  Hassaohn- 
setts  nearly  all  men  able  to  bear  arms  were 
trained  daily  in  military  ezerdsea,  and  engag^ 
to  take  the  Md  at  a  momnit's  notiee,  whence 
<»1^nated  their  name  of  "  minute  men."  Gen. 

who  had  received  wmie  additions  to  hia 
ftmwB,  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  fortiiy 
Boston  neolL  and  to  seize  all  the  arms  and 
•  ammunition  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the  sur- 
roimding  towns.  SmaU  stores  of  arms  and 
ammuiltion  had  been  aocnmnlated  1^  the  iwo- 
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vinoial  goverament  of  IConaohneetts  at  Wor* 
oeater  and  at  Ooncord.  Oage,  on  the  night  of 
April  18, 1775,  secretly  despatched  a  large  force 
to  destroy  the  stores  at  Ooncord.<l-The  move- 
mwts  of  the  British  were  however  vigilantly 
watched,  and  the  minute  men  were  roused  in 
every  direction  by  messengers  and  signals  from 
Boston.  At  XjexingtoD,  half  way  between  Bos- 
ton and  Ooncord,  the  first  blood  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  shed.  M^or  Pitcaira  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  citizens  who  appeared 
in  arms  upon  the  conmion,  uid  8  were  killed 
and  sereral  wounded.  The  British  proceeded 
to  Concord,  and  destroyed  some  stores,  but 
met  with  such  reustanoe  at  the  north  bridge 
Over  Concord  river  that  they  were  forced  to 
retreat,  and,  hotiy  pursued  by  the  Americans, 
made  their  way  back  to  Boston  with  a  loss  of 
278  killed  and  wounded.  "This,"  says  Ban- 
croft, "  is  the  world-renowned  battle  of  Con- 
cord, more  eventfal  than  Annoourt  or  Blen- 
heim." It  brought  the  political  contest  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  England  to  a  summary 
ending,  and  inaugurated  the  war  of  the  revo* 
lotion.  »  Before  the  19th  of  April,  1776,"  re- 
lates Jefferson,  *'  I  never  had  heard  a  whisper 
of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain." 
Six  months  before,  in  Oct  1774,  Washington 
wroto :  "  No  such  thing  as  indepoidence  is  do- 
sired  by  any  thinking  man  in  America;*.'  utd 
little  more  than  a  month  before  the  battie  John 
Adams  had  pnblioly  declared  In  Boston : "  That 
there  are  any  who  pant  after  independence  ia 
the  greatest  slander  on  the  province."  The 
tidings  of  the  fight  spread  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity while  it  was  going  on,  and  everywhere 
throughout  New  England  the  people  sprang  to 
arms.  The  night  preceding  the  oob^ages  at 
Lexington,  there  were  not  60  people  in  the 
.whole  colony  who  ever  expected  that  any  blood 
would  be  shed  iu  the  contest;  the  night  after, 
the  king's  governor  uid  the  king's  army  found 
themselves  doeely  beleaguered  in  Boston.  The 
provincial  otmgress  of  Uassaohnsetts  on  April 
22  resolved  unanimously  that  a  Nev  England 
army  of  80,000  men  should  be  raised,  of  whioh 
the  quota  of  Massachusetts  should  be  18,600. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  20,000  men  were 
enoamped  around  Boston.  As  the  news  fi-om 
Concord  and  Lexington  spread  westward 
and  southward,  tbe  people  everywhere  rose  in 
arms,  and  before  the  close  of  summer  the  pow- 
er of  all  the  royal  governors  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Georgia  was  at  an  end.  Not  only  be- 
fore Boston,  but  on  the  remotest  frontiers,  the 
New  Englanders  acted  with  spirit  and  eoei^. 
Yolnntoer  expeditions  from  Connecticut  and 
Vermont,  led  by  Benedict  Arnold  and  Ethan 
Allen,  seized  the  important  fortresses  of  lloon- 
deroga  aoA  Grown  Pdnt,  whoee  cannon  and 
ammunition  were  of  inoalcniable  value  to  the 
poorly  equipped  forces  of  America.  Equally 
bold  stotM  were  taken  in  Yir^nia,  South  Care- 
Una,  and  Georgia;  whUe  in  North  Carolina  a 
convention  assembled  at  Charlotte,  Mecklen- 
burg CO.,  in  Hay,        proclidmed  their  eon- 
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stHnentfl  absoWecl  from  al]  sll^Aanoe  to  the 

British  crown,  aod  organized  a  local  Kovern- 
ment  with  preparations  for  militarj  defence. 
The  second  continental  congress  assembled 
May  10  at  Philadelphia.  Among  tbe  members 
were  Franklin,  Hancock,  Samael  Adams,  John 
Adams,  Washington,  Kicbard  Henry  Lee,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Jay,  George  Clinton,  and  Robert  B. 
IJvingston.  Hancock,  who  with  Samuel  Ad- 
ams had  been  proscribed  as  a  rebel,  was  elect- 
ed preeident  Oonserrative  and  moderate  to  tbe 
last,  tbe  congress  sent  yet  another  petition  to 
Ae  kii^,  denying  any  mtention  of  separatioii 
from  England,  and  asking  only  for  redress  of 
grievances;  bnt  at  the  same  time  they  formed 
a  federal  nnion  of  the  colonies,  and  assmned 
the  central  authority  of  the  nation.  They  took 
measnres  to  raise  an  army,  to  equip  a  nayy, 
and  to  procare  arms  and  ammunition.  Bills 
of  oredit  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  were 
Issued,  for  whose  redemption  tbe  futh  of  tbe 
united  colonies"  was  pledged.  The  forces 
before  Boston  were  adopted  as  tbe  continental 
army,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  tbe  New  Eng- 
land members  Washington  was  nominated  and 
unanimously  chosen  as  commender-in-obie£ 
Before  he  could  reach  the  seat  of  war  impcv- 
tant  events  oocorred.  The  British  army  in 
Boston  bad  received  large  fe£nforoement^led 
by  Generals  Howe,  Bnrgoyne,  and  Henry  Clin- 
ton, who  formed  the  plan  of  seizins  and  forti* 
tymg  Bunker  hill  in  Ctiarlestown.  The  Amer- 
ican generals,  informed  of  this  project,  fros- 
trated  it  by  despatching  a  force  under  Col. 
William  Presoott,  who  interpreted  his  instruo- 
tions  to  mean  Breed's  bill,  which  more  fully 
than  Bunker  hill  commanded  Boston  harbor. 
A  redoubt  hastily  tlirown  up  in  tbe  night  met 
Che  eyes  of  the  British  at  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  June  17,  and  immediate  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  its  assault  Three  uiousand 
veteran  soldiers  were  landed,  and,  after  being 
twice  repulsed  by  about  half  their  number  of 
Imperfeotly  armed  Americans,  and  ^Ber  the 
ammnnitian  of  Che  lattw  was  exhausted,  carried 
the  works  with  a  loss,  according  to  thdr  own 
aooount,of  1,064  men  killed  tod  wounded.  The 
American  loss  was  449  killed,  wonnded,  and 
misoners.  Among  the  killed  was  Gen.  Joseph 
Warren  of  Boston,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  elo- 
quent, and  most  popular  of  the  patriot  IcAders. 
The  battle  of  Bunker  hill  was  the  firat  great 
conflict  of  the  revolution,  and,  thouj^  uomi- 
n^ly  a  defeat,  soon  came  to  be  universally  con- 
sidered a  victory  of  the  Americans,  on  whose 
opinion  of  their  own  ability  to  meet  the  British 
soldiers  in  open  fight  it  bad  a  favorable  influ- 
ence that  was  felt  throoghout  the  war.  Four 
days  after  the  battle  WashingtoB,  accompanied 
by  Charles  Lee,  who  had  been  made  a  mi|J(H>- 
general,  started  from  ^iladelphia  for  th«  sut 
of  war,  where  on  his  arrival  ne  was  reodved 
with  great  entho^asm  by  tbe  army.  Bedde 
Lee,  Philip  Schuyler  of  New  York,  Artemas 
Ward  of  Hasaaohnsetta,  and  Inael  Putxiam  <^ 
Oonnectiout  had  been  elected  m^or-generala. 


Horatio  Gates,  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  IfonU 
gwnery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joeuk 
Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and 
tbanael  Greene  were  chosen  brigadioa.  The 
army,  was  unorganized,  undiad^ined,  poorly 
clad,  imperfectly  armed,  and  almost  destitute 
of  powder.  With  the  aid  of  Gates,  who  almost 
alone  of  the  generals  had  had  mnofa  ex^rienoe 
in  war,  Wasmngton  brought  the  troope  into  ttd- 
erable  order,  and  regulany  beleaguered  Boston 
till  March  17, 1776,  when  the  British  evacuated 
the  city  and  sioled  for  Hali£uc,  carrying  witk 
them  a  Iwge  body  of  loyalists.  Mrantmw  tm, 
invasion  of  Canada,  whose  inhabitants  were  re- 
ported to  be  ^salfocAed  to  British  rule,  was  de> 
cided  upon  by  congress,  and  carried  oat  with 
insufiQcient  forces  under  command  of  Gen. 
Montgomery.  Montreal  was  taken,  and  Que- 
beo  was  attacked  Deo.  81,  1776,  in  its  upper 
part,  by  one  portion  of  the  army  led  by  Mont- 

rmery,  while  another  under  Arnold  assailed 
in  Uie  lower  at  the  same  time.  The  a^ 
sault  was  conducted  with  great  courage  and 
energy,  bnt  was  repulsed  and  Montgomery 
slain  and  Arnold  severely  wounded.  After  a 
bloclcade  of  the  tuty  continued  for  some  months, 
the  Americana,  whose  forces  were  totally  in* 
adequate  in  nnmhera  and  eqaipmeDta  to  l3w 
eat^riae,  on  the  arrival  of  iwwerfol  te^ 
forcements  to  the  British,  abandoned  the  pror* 
ince  in  June,  1776.  During  this  period  tha 
British  fleets  and  cmisers  hovered  on  the 
coast,  attacking  various  points ;  among  others, 
FsJmonth  (now  Portland),  Me.,  which  they 
burned,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  small  force  in 
Fort  Sullivan,  commanded  by  CoL  Moultrie. 
In  all  tliese  operations  the  Americans  were 
greatly  impeded  by  want  of  powder  and  other 
mnniciona  of  war.  Cruisers,  however,  were 
fitted  out  by  order  of  congress  and  by  aoma 
of  the  colonies,  and  several  of  the  British  snp- 
ply  diips  were  opportunely  captured.  Con.- 
gresB  also  appointed  a  secret  committee  to  im- 
port supplies  from  the  West  Indiea,  and  took 
measures  to  establiEdi  powder  mills  and  can- 
non foonderies.  They  idso  appointed  a  naval 
committee  with  authority  to  boild  18  frigates, 
which  may  be  considered  the  foundation  u  tbe 
navy  department  of  the  United  States.  A 
secret  committee  appointed  to  correspond  pri- 
vately with  the  friends  of  tbe  coloniea  in  En- 
rope  may  be  regarded  likewise  as  the  germ  d 
the  state  deparbnent.  A  financial  oommittee 
and  a  war  oommittee  bad  already  been  insti- 
tuted, and  thus  the  main  departments  of  tbe 
government  of  tbe  united  colonies  were  put  in 
operation.  The  saocess  of  tbe  colonial  anniea 
at  Boston  and  at  Oharleaton,  and  the  outragse 
committed  by  Brltash  cononandera  on  tbe  coast 
and  in  Virginia,  greetiy  stimnlated  the  feeling 
In  fovor  of  independence,  which  Samuel  Adams 
and  a  few  others  had  desired  from  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  contest;  and  a  powerfril  imimlse 
was  ^ven  to  this  sentimuit  by  the  "  Common 
Sense"  of  Thomaa  Paine,  which  was  issoed 
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about  the  be^nning  of  17T6  and  widely  <drea< 
fated.  On  Jane  7  Siohard  Henry  Lee  intro- 
dooed  a  resolution  into  eragresB  declaring  that 
the  united  colonies  are  and  onght  to  oe  free 
and  independent  states,  and  that  their  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to 
be  dissolTed."  After  an  animated  discasaion, 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  votes  of  0  colo- 
nies. Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  voted 
gainst  it,  Delaware  was  divided,  and  Kew 
York  did  not  vote.  Franklin,  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Bobert  B.  Liv- 
ingston were  chosen  a  committee  to  draft  a 
declaration  of  independence,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Jefferson,  and  was  adopted  on  Jnly  4 
by  the  vote  of  the  18  colonies,  which  thus 
became  the  United  States  of  America.  "  The 
declaration  was  not  only  the  annonnoement 
ot  the  birtii  of  a  people,"  says  Bancroft, 
"bat  the  estabUshment  a  national  gq^rnn- 
nent;  a  most  imperfect  one,  it  Is  tme,  but  still 
a  government,  in  conformity  with  the  limited 
eonstitnent  powers  which  each  colony  had  con- 
fbrred  apon  its  delegates  in  congress.  -  The  war 
was  no  longer  a  civil  war ;  Britain  was  become 
to  the  United  States  a  foreign  country.  Every 
former  subject  of  the  British  king  in  the  IS 
colonies  now  owed  primary  allegiance  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  people,  and  became  citizens  of 
the  new  republic ;  except  in  this,  every  thing 
remained  as  before;  every  man  retained  his 
rights ;  the  colonies  did  not  dissolve  into  a  state 
ot  natore,  nor  did  the  new  petmle  undertake  a 
■ooial  revolnlion.  The  affairs  of  internal  polioe 
and  government  were  earefblly  retuned  by  eatdi 
separate  state,  which  conld,  eaoh  fbr  itself, 
enter  upon  the  career  of  domestic  reforms. 
Bat  the  states,  which  were  henceforth  inde- 
pendent of  Britain,  were  not  independent  of 
one  another ;  the  United  States  of  America  as- 
snmed  powers  over  war,  peace,  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  commerce."  Soon  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British,  Washington  had 
transferred  his  army  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  it  was  feared  wonld  be  the  next  object 
of  attack.  On  Jane  28  a  fleet  from  Halifax, 
1>earing  Gen.  Howe  and  the  late  garrison  of  Bos- 
ton, entered  New  York  harbor,  and  landed  the 
forces  on  Staten  island.  A  few  days  later  ar- 
rived Admiral  Lord  Howe,  to  whom,  in  oon- 
jnnodon  with  his  brother  mr  WHliam,  the  king 
bad  Intmsted  the  control  of  Amerioan  afiUrs. 
He  iasned  a  circular  offering  pardon  to  those 
who  wonld  lay  down  their  arms  and  sabmit  to 
the  nnral  mercy.  As  the  Americana  had  com- 
mitted no  crime  in  maintainii^  their  rights, 
Ihej  had  no  need  for  pardon;  and  congress 
ordered  the  circular  to  be  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  to  show  the  people  that  the  king 
meant  to  concede  nothing,  and  that  they  mu^ 
either  fight  or  be  slaves.  The  mission  of  Lord 
Howe  came  to  nothing,  and  both  sides  prepared 
with  vigor  for  the  prosecution  of  bostinties. 
The  British  government,  unable  to  recmit  the 
armj  to  the  desired  number  firom  its  own  peo- 
ple, who  dia^»iHroTed  the  war,  had  hired  from 


the  German  princes,  and  especially  from  Hesse- 
Oassel,  laree  bodies  of  mercenaries;  and  with 
these  and  fresh  troops  brought  from  the  aoutli 
by  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  the  force  on  Staten  isl- 
and was  angmented  to  80,000  men.  Washing- 
ton's army  was  much-less  in  numbers,  and  every 
way  inferior  in  supplies  and  equipment.  The 
campaign  began  on  Long  idand,  where  on  Aug. 
27  tbe  Americans  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss,  and  forced  to  abandon  that  island,  and 
soon  after  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  lower 
Hudson.  A  series  of  disasters  ensoed,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  Washington  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  beyond  uie  Delaware  at  the 
head  of  fewer  than  4,000  men,  poorly  cla^ 
half  starved,  and  destitnto  of  blankets  and 
tents.  The  cause  of  freedom  looked  desperate, 
and  great  disoonragement  prevailed  throu^ont 
the  country.  Wadiington,  however,  was  firm 
andundaunted.  HedeolaredtoGen.MercerthaL 
even  if  driven  beyond  the  Alle^hanies,  he  would 
stand  to  the  last  for  lil>erty  imd  independence. 
While  these  disasters  were  occurring  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  the  British 
seized  and  held  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  captured  Gen.  Oharies 
Lee,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  ofil- 
cers  in  the  army,  though  it  is  now  known 
that  he  was  treacherous  to  the  cause,  end  had 
been  for  some  time  before  his  capture  disposed 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  Tlie 
army  under  Washington  was  reduced  by  losses 
In  battle  and  by  the  expiration  of  enlistments 
to  about  8,000  men,  and  in  the  general  de- 
roondenoy  numbers  of  the  people  abandoned 
we  cause  as  hopeless,  and  accepted  the  Brit- 
ish commander^s  offers  of  pardon  and  unnee- 
ty.  Washington,  however,  maintained  his  for- 
titude and  confidence  in  final  suooeas,  and 
vigilantly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
trieve the  credit  of  the  American  arms.  The 
indolence  and  caotion  which  were  prominent 
traits  in  the  character  of  Gen.  Howe,  the  Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief^  prevented  him  from 
crushing  as  he  might  have  done  the  weakened 
remnant  of  Washington's  army,  and  gave  time 
to  the  daring  and  enterpri^g  American  to 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  his  over-confident  an- 
tagonist On  the  night  of  Dec  20  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  in  open  boats  desfiite  the 
■now  and  ice,  and  ftlling  upon  the  Mtish 
fbrees  at  Troiton  captured  1,000  Hessians.  A 
few  days  later  (Jan.  8, 1777)  he  defeated  iiie 
enemy  again  at  Princeton,  tdiing  several  hun- 
dred prisoners.  These  exploits  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  nation,  and  confounded  and  dis- 
mayed tlie  enemy.  Congress  had  manifested 
anneual  firmness  in  this  trying  period,  had 
invested  Washington  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers,  and  liad  taken  measures  for  raising  an 
army  for  three  years  instead  of  for  one.  It 
now  formed  articles  of  confederation  between 
the  states  (which  were  ratified  by  all  except 
Uarylaod  in  1776-'0),  and  sent  agents  to  Eu- 
rope to  soUcit  aid  frran  fofdgn  powers.  When 
the  oamp4gn  opened  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
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'Washington's  force  had  mcreased  to  7,000 
men.  Gen.  Howe,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  witbdrew  big 
forces  irom  New  Jersey  to  Staten  island,  and 
^erward  eaUed  witb  16,000  men  for  the 
Chesapeake,  where  he  lauded  on  Elk  river  and 
threatened  Philadelphia.  To  defend  the  capi- 
tal Washington  was  forced  to  give  battle  on 
the  Brandyvine,  Sept.  11,  but  was  overpowered 
by  superior  forces  and  oompelled  to  retreat 
with  the  loM  of  nearly  1,000  men.  La&yette, 
who  had  recently  entered  the  service  cf  the 
United  States  as  a  volonteerf  and  had  been 
made  a  m^jor-general,  was  severely  wounded 
on  this  occasion.  A  few  days  later  the  British 
took  possesdon  of  Philadelphia  without  oppo* 
sition,  congress  retiring  first  to  Lancaster  and 
afterward  to  York,  Penn.  On  Oct.  4  Wash- 
ington made  an  attack,  on  the  British  at  Ger- 
mantown,  7  mUes  from  Philadelphia,  but  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss ;  and  soon  afterward 
both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters.  The 
want  of  success  in  the  middle  states  was  more 
than  ooui^rbalanced  by  victories  in  the  north. 
A  BriUsh  army  7,000  strong,  beside  Canadians 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  Gen.  Burgorne, 
advanoed  from  Canada  by  Lake  OhampUin, 
and  took  ^nooDdero^  and  Skenesborongh,  noT 
Whitehall.  From  Fort  Edward,  on  the  upper 
Hudson,  strong  detachments  were  sent  to  Ben- 
nington, Yt.,  to  destroy  a  collection  of  stores, 
but  were  met  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
600  men  by  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
militia  led  by  Gen.  Stark.  Burgoyne  made 
his  way  throngh  the  woods  to  Saratoga,  where 
be  was  encountered  by  Gen.  Gates,  who  had 
recently  been  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
in  the  northern  department ;  and  on  Sept.  10 
an  indecisive  engagement  was  fought  at  Still- 
water, in  which  tibe  British  lost  about  600  men. 
On  Oct.  7  a  second  battle  was  fonght  on  nearly 
the  same  ground,  in  which  the  Americans  had 
the  advantage;  and  10  days  later  Burgoyne 
witii  his  whole  anny  capitulated  on  &vorable 
term*.  The  consequeraoes  of  this  victory  were 
of  the  highest  importance  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  home,  it  inspired  the  people  with  oonfl- 
denoe;  it  depressed  the  tones  or  loy^ists,who 
in  some  of  uie  states  were  yet  numerous,  and 
rused  the  bills  issued  by  congress  20  per  cent, 
in  valne.  Abroad,  the  victory  of  Saratoga  had 
an  equally  favorable  effect  From  the  begin- 
ning of  ^e  conflict  the  French  government 
had  secretly  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  had  famished  them  with  supplies  of 
annsand  military  stores,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  ^most  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee 
had  been  sent  by  oongress  as  ocnnmiBsionerB  to 
France  shortly  ^!ter  the  dedaration  of  inde- 
pendency, but  received  no  open  countenance 
from  the  court  till  after  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
(poyne.  That  event,  and  the  prospect  it  opened 
ot  final  success  to  the  Americans,  decided  the 
negotiations  in  their  &vor;  and  in  Feb.  ^778, 
treatiee  of  aUianoe  and  of  amity  anff  oommeroe 


were  signed  at  Paris.  Alarmed  at  this  aUianoe 
and  at  the  fate  of  their  northern  army,  tbe 
British  ministry  introduced  into  parliament  two 
bills,  which  were  passed  March  11, 1778,  repeal- 
ing all  the  acts  obnoxious  to  the  Americans; 
ana  subsequently  three  commisaoners  were 
sent  with  authority  to  negotiate  terms  of  reo* 
onciliatton.  Congress,  however,  finding  tbst 
these  bills  made  no  mention  of  tbe  indepen- 
denoe  of  the  eel  >nieB,  rejected  them,  and  re- 
ftised  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  until 
Great  Britain  should  agree  to  withdraw  her 
fleets  and  armies.  Waahmgton  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  about  tbe  middle  of  Dec.  1777,  at 
Valley  Foi^e,  20  miles  north  of  Philadelphu^ 
his  half  dad  and  scantily  fed  soldiers  mardi- 
ing  many  of  them  without  shoes,  and  leavins 
bloody  footprints  on  the  snow.  They  suffered 
dreadful  hardships  during  the  extremely  se- 
vere winter  of  1777-'8,  but  in  tbe  spring  were 
cheered  with  the  tidings  of  the  alliance  and 
asdstance  of  France,  in  whose  honor  on  Ma^ 
7  they  fired  salutes  amid  huzzas  for  King  Louis 
SVI.  A  month  later  a  French  fleet  nnder 
Count  D'Estaiug,  which  had  been  sent  to  block- 
ade the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  reached 
the  coast ;  bnt  a  tew  days  before  its  arrival  the 
enemy^B  vesseb  had  sought  refuge  in  Baritaa 
bay.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  succeeded  Howe 
as  oommaoder>in-ohief  of  the  British,  evacof 
ated  Philadelphia  in  June,  and  with  11,000  moi 
began  on  the  18th  his  march  toward  New  York. 
Washington  pursued  with  a  nearly  equal  forcc^ 
and  on  the  28th  the  two  armies  engaged  in  bat- 
tie  on  the  pl^ns  of  Monmouth,  near  the  village 
of  Freehold,  N.  J.  The  action  was  not  decisive, 
but  the  Americans  remained  masters  of  the  field, 
while  the  British  retreated  to  New  York  and 
remuned  inactive  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
An  attempt  made  in  August  with  the  asastance 
of  the  French  fleet  to  drive  the  British  from 
Eh  ode  Island  proved  a  fiailure,  and  D^Estsing^ 
without  having  aooomplished  any  tiling  of  im- 
portanoe,  Bailed  tor  the  West  Indiee.  At  the 
close  of  the  camptign  of  ITIS  the  positioa 
of  tiie  British  was  not  at  all  advanced  front 
that  which  their  forces  held  in  1776.  They 
occupied  nothing  but  Rhode  Island  and  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  while  the  Americans  had 
gained  largely  in  knowledge  of  tbe  art  of  war, 
and  had  secured  the  powernil  alliance  of  France 
and  the  sympathies  and  secret  assistance  of 
the  Spanish  court.  LitUe  practical  benefit, 
however,  had  been  gtuned  from  the  mismanagea 
operations  of  the  French  fleet,  and  great  em- 
barrassment was  felt  from  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  national  finances,  the  continental 
money  issued  by  congress  having  depreciated 
to  a  very  low  point.  In  this  emergency  the 
patriotimi  and  tbe  financial  akill  and  oredtt 
of  Rob#t  Morris  were  of  tiie  hidbert  value  to 
tbe  government,  which  without  nis  aid  could 
scarcely  have  continued  in  existence.  In  1779 
the  principal  theatre  of  war  was  at  the  soatli, 
where  Gen.  Benjamin  Liucohi  commanded  the 
Americane.  Toward  the  end  of  1778  Gen. 
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OHnton  had  sent, an  expedition  to  Georgia, 
which  defeated  the  American  forces  at  Saran- 
nah,  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  Dec.  29. 
The  British  were  successful  in  several  sabse- 
qnent  engagements,  and  "by  the  middle  of  sam- 
mer,  1779,  Georgia  was  conquered  and  com- 
pletely possessed  bj  them.  An  attack  on  8a- 
vannidi,  made  by  Lincoln  with  the  codperation 
of  tiie  Prench  fleet  in  September,  was  re- 
poised  trith  the  losa  to  the  allies  of  1,000  men, 
among  them  Oonnt  Pulaski.  During  this  sum- 
mer Lafayette  had  visited  France,  and  chiefly 
through  lua  efforts  the  French  government 
had  agreed  to  send  .another  fleet  and  an  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans.  The 
British  ministry,  informed  of  this  expedition, 
ordered  OHnton  ■  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Rhode  Island  and  concentrate  all  his  forces  at 
New  York.  England  in  fact  was  becoming  in- 
volved in  difficulties  of  an  alarming  character. 
Spain  hod  declared  war  against  her,  Jane  16, 
1779,  and  a  French  and  Spanish  armament 
threatened  an  invasion,  while  French  and  Amer- 
Ican  cruisers  hovered  on  her  coasts,  inaalting 
her  ports  and  harassing  her  oommerce.  The 
famooa  Faol  Jones,  commanding  an  American 
frigate,  captured  on  Sept.  38  two  British  ships 
of  war,  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  naval  bat- 
tles ever  foaght.  During  the  whole  war  in 
fact  Panl  Jones  was  actively  employed  against 
the  enemy  on  the  sea,  and,  together  with  a 
swarm  of  privateers  from  New  England,  inflict- 
ed immense  loss  on  the  mercantile  marine  of 
England!  About  the  beginning  of  1780  Clin- 
ton, leaving  the  Hessian  general  Knyphansen 
in  command  at  New  York,  sailed  south  with 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  Oarolinas.  Oharieston  was  be- 
sieged for  several  weeks,  and  Gen.  Lincoln 
after  a  feeble  defence  surrendered  Hay  17,  with 
a  garraon  of  2^600  men.  The  rest  of  the  state 
of  Soul^  Oarolina  was  overrun  by  detodiments 
of  the  British,  and  nominally  suhmitted  to  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority,  so  that  Clin- 
ton, deemim^  his  conquest  complete,  sailed  for 
New  Tork  June  6,  leaving  Lord  Oomwallis  in 
command.  Very  soon,  however,  the  patriots, 
though  unable  to  take  the  field  in  force,  re- 
newed the  contest  as  ^erillas  under  the  com- 
mand of  Samter,  Uanon,  Pickens,  and  other 
daring  partisan  leaders,  and  continually  har- 
assed not  only  the  British  but  the  tories,  of 
whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  state. 
To  recover  Sonth  Carolina,  congress  sent  Oen. 
Gates,  whose  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  at 
Sarat^  had  given  him  a  higher  rqmtation 
than  he  deserved.  On  his  first  enoomiter  with 
Oornwallis  at  Camden,  Aug.  16,  he  was  routed 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men,  among  them 
BaroaDe  Kalb,  a  French  officer  of  experience, 
who  was  second  in  command.  Gates  with  the 
remnant  of  his  force  fled  to  North  Carolina, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  summer  there  regained 
no  Americans  in  arms  in  Sonth  Carolina  except 
a  small  band  under  Marion.  "Within  three 
months  two  American  armies  had  been  de- 


stroyed, while  the  most  formidable  of  the  par- 
tisan hands,  that  of  Sumter,  had  been  dispersed 
by  Col.  Tarleton.  Early  in  September  Oorn- 
wallis marched  into  North  Carolina,  where  on 
Oct  7,  at  King's  mountain,  a  detachment  from 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the  militia, 
who  kiUed  and  captured  upward  of  1,200  of 
the  enemy.  This  serious  reverse,  and  the  re- 
newed activity  of  Marion,  I^ckens,  and  other 

E artisan  leaders,  induced  Oornwallis  in  Octo- 
er  to  withdraw  to  South  Carolina.  Daring 
the  summer  the  only  military  operation  of 
importance  in  the  north  was  an  irruption  of 
the  British  into  New  Jersey,  from  which,  after 
^inly  endeavoring  to  draw  Washington  with  hia 
mferior  forces  into  a  general  engagement,  and 
receiving  from  Gen.  Greene  a  severe  defeat  at 
Springfield,  June  23,  they  retired  to  their  strong 
powtion  at  New  York.  A  few  days  later,  July 
10,  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Newport,  bringing 
the  count  de  Roohambean  and  6,000  soldiers  to 
the  asnstanoe  of  the  Americans,  Washington 
went  to  Hartford  in  September  to  confer  with 
the  French  officers,  and  daring  his  absence  it 
was  discovered  that  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
commanded  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,  had  engaged  m  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy,  and  had  t^reed  to  de- 
liver tbdf  stronghold  and  its  dependencies  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  traitor 
Arnold  escaped,  but  Miyor  Andr6,  the  British 
officer  who  communicated  with  him,  was  caught 
and  hanged  as  a  spy.  The  end  of  the  year 
was  marked  by  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Great  Britain  against  Holland,  on  discovering 
that  the  Dutch  government  was  secretly  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  The  principal  military  operations  of 
th^  campaign  of  1781  were  in  the  sonth,  where 
Greene  had  been  made  commander  in  plaoe  of 
Gates.  At  Cowpens,  B.  O.,  on  Jan.  17,  Gen. 
Morgan  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Brit- 
ish under  Col.  Tarleton.  On  Mareh  15,  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  N.  0.,  a  battle  was 
foaght  in  which  the  British  gained  some  ad- 
vantage ",  hut  in  September  they  were  defeated 
at  Eutaw  Springs  in  a  bloody  action  which 
nearly  terminated  the  war  in  South  Carolina. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  British  in  the  states 
south  of  Virginia  were  confined  to  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  In  Virginia  Comwallia,  who 
was  opposed  by  Laiiiyette,  Wayne,  and  Steu- 
ben, had  fortified  himself  at  Yorktown,  where 
he  had  gathered  a  condderable  army.  Mean- 
while the  American  army  of  the  north  under 
Washington,  and  the  French  army  of  Oount  de 
Rochambeau,  had  formed  a  Junction  on  the 
Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Brit- 
ish in  New  York.  This  plan  however  was 
suddenly  changed,  and  while  the  British  com- 
mander, Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  kept  from 
sending  aid  to  Oornwallis  by  apprehensions 
that  New  York  was  still  threatened,  the  allied 
army  was  far  on  its  way  toward  Yorktown, 
where  it  anrived  about  12,000  strong,  Sept.  38, 
1781,  and  began  a  regular  siege,  which  lasted 
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till  Od  19,  whm  OomwsIHi  samnclend  wfOt 
hU  whole  force  of  7,000  men.  This  vietorr 
Babstantiallj  terminated  the  coDtest,  and  necnr- 
ed  the  independence  of  America.  In  England 
I/>rd  North  received  the  intelligence  *'  as  he 
woald  have  done  a  cannon  ball  in  hia  breast, 
exclaiming:  "0  God!  it  is  all  over!  it  is  all 
over  1"  He  and  his  administration  were  forced 
to  retire  from  power,  March  20, 1782,  and  ^ve 
way  to  a  cabinet  opposed  to  the  farther  prose- 
cation  of  the  war.  Orders  were  sent  to  the 
British  commanders  in  America  to  oease  hos- 
tilities, and  on  Julv  11,  1782,  Savannah  was 
evaonated,  and  Charleston  on  Deo.  14.  Adanu, 
IVanklin,  Jay,  and  Lanrens  were  app<^ted  bj 
congress  oonmiadoDers  to  negotiate  for  peace ; 
and  at  Paris,  on  Nov.  80,  1782,  they  signed  a 
preliminary  treaty,  and  on  Sept.  8,  1783,  a  de- 
flnitive  treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  were 
formaUy  acknowledged  by  Oreat  Britain  to  be 
free,  soTcreigD,  and  independent.  Kew  York, 
the  last  position  held  by  the  British  on  onr 
coast,  was  evacaated  Not.  2S,  1788.  Thns 
ended  a  war  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  **  was  conceived  in  i^asUce,  nnr- 
tnred  in  folly,  and  whose  footsteps  were  mark- 
ed with  slangnter  and  devastation.  The  nation 
waa  drained  of  its  best  blood  and  its  vital  re- 
sources, for  which  nothing  waa  received  in  re- 
turn but  a  series  of  inefficient  victories  and  dis- 

Sracef^l  defeats ;  victories  obtained  over  men 
ghtlng  in  the  holy  canaa  of  liberty,  or  defeats 
whiob  filled  the  und  with  monming  for  the 
loss  of  dear  and  valuable  relations,  slain  in  a 
detested  and  impious  quarrel."  In  the  7  years 
of  the  revolutionary  war  Great  Britain  sent  to 
America  112,684  aoldiers  and  more  than  22,000 
seamen.  Hie  forces  raised  by  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  consisted  of  230,000 
continental  soldiers  and  about  66,000  militia. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  serious  trouble  broke 
out  with  the  army  concerning  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  their  wages  and  rations.  The 
paper  money  issued  by  congress,  in  which  the 
troops  were  paid,  had  so  depreciated  as  to  be 
of  little  value,  and,  the  treasury  being  emp- 
ty payment  in  gold  and  silver  was  almost  ont 
of  the  question.  The  wide-spread  disaffection 
among  the  soldiers  was  greatly  fomented  by  an 
address  written  by  M^or  John  Armstrong, 
which  in  March,  1768,  was  circulated  In  the 
camps  at  Newbwg,  N.  T.,  urging  the  army  to 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  compel 
congress  and  the  people  to  do  them  justice. 
The  great  influence  of  Washington,  however, 
was  promptly  exerted,  and  successfully  allayed 
this  alarming  discontent;  and  congress  soon 
after  satisfied  the  troops  by  partially  paying 
their  claims.  On  Nov.  2  Washington  issued  a 
farewell  address  to  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and,  after  taking  leave  on  Dec  4  of  his 
officers  at  New  York,  proceeded  to  Annapolis, 
Md.,  where  congress  was  then  in  sesrion,  and 
on  Dea  S8  resigned  his  c<»nmisrion  as  eom- 
mander-in-obief  and  r^red  to  his  estate  at 
Honnt  YenuHL— It  was  sorai  ibnnd  that  the 


articles  ot  oonftdentira  adopted  in  1778  dU 
not  form  a  anfficienteonstittition  fortbenataim, 
and  that  they  were  especially  deficient  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  l^^iu^oo  which  oon- 
oerned  the  whole  country,  such  as  the  regula- 
tion of  cwnmeroe,  the  common  defence,  the 
a^QBtment  of  controvertiee  between  the  states, 
and  the  making  of  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
Some  of  the  states  passed  laws  which  eonflicted 
with  those  of  other  states ;  some  levied  dntKs 
on  merchandise  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bors; and  a(ljaoent  ports  in  different  states  com- 
peted with  each  ouier  by  lowering  the  rate  of 
impMta,  SB  ocHigresB  had  no  anthority  to  regit- 
late  ccmuneroe  or  to  lef^slate  for  the  whole 
oonntry.  These  and  other  evils  flowing  fhn 
the  absence  of  a  powerfii}  general  goTernmeut 
grew  at  length  so  burdensome,  that  a  nationd 
convention  was  called,  which  met  at  I^iUaM- 
phia  May  14, 1787,  and  after  4  months*  ddiber- 
ation  adopted  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  submitted  it  to  the  people  for 
ratification.  After  a  thoroogfadiscnsdon,  lasting 
in  some  of  the  states  for  2  or  8  years,  ti>e  con- 
stitution was  accepted  by  aU  of  them ;  first  by 
Delaware,  Dec.  7,  1787,  and  lastly  by  Bhode 
laUnd,  May  27,  1790.  When  two  thirds  of  the 
states  had  adopted  the  oonstHotion,  it  became 
valid,  and  went  into  operation  ICarch  4, 1789. 
New  York  was  designated  as  the  ca[utal,  and  m 
that  oUt  Washington,  who  was  unanimonsly 
ohosen  the  first  presidoit,  was  inaugnrated  m 
April  SO,  with  John  Adains  as  Tioe-i»eddait 
He  appointed  Jefi^Brson  secretary  of  state.  Bam- 
ilton  of  the  treasury,  and  Henry  Knox  of  war. 
The  beneficial  inflaence  of  the  new  government 
was  immediately  felt  in  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence,  the  revival  of  commerce,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  system  of 
finance,  advocated  in  an  able  report  by  Ham- 
ilton, was  adopted,  and  the  debts  of  the  late 
confederacy  and  of  the  individnal  states  were 
assumed  by  the  general  government  A  bank  of 
the  United  States  was  incorporated,  which  began 
its  operations  in  Feb.  1704,  and  a  mint  was  es- 
tablished at  Philadel^ia.  In  the  snrnmer  of 
1790  an  Indian  war  of  an  anasoally  formidable 
character  was  wtgoA  by  the  tribes  of  the  nollk- 
west,  who,  after  infficting  several  defeats  on 
Gens.  Banner  and  St.  Clair,  were  finally  qnelled 
by  Gen.  Wayne,  and  peace  was  restored  in  Aug. 
1798.  The  great  revolution  in  France,  whidi 
broke  out  at  the  be^nningof  WashingtMi's  ad- 
ministration, was  powerfully  felt  in  its  prinoiples 
and  effects  in  this  country.  Claims  for  aesistanee 
were  made  upon  the  United  States,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  people,  in  their  intense  sympathy 
with  the  French  republic  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, would  have  gladly  seen  the  United  States 
actively  engaged  in  the  quarrel  which  raged  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  Two  parties  had  already 
been  fanned,  via. :  thefSMleralists,  oomposed  « 
those  who  favored  the  malntenenoe  of  the  con- 
stitution Just  as  it  was;  and  the  repabUoana 
at  demomata,  who  dedred  to  introdme  amoad- 
ments  to  liioit  the  fbdnal  power,  and  to 
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facTOBBo  that  <tf  the  rtatoa  fmd  the  people. 
Taahington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jay  were 
aoooonted  among  the  federalists ;  while  Jeffer- 
son, UadisoQ,  Gallatin,  and  Edward  LivingBton 
were  among  the  leaders  of  the  repahlioans. 
The  federal  party  on  the  French  question  ad- 
Torated  a  stHot  neutrality,  while  the  repnbli- 
oans  freely  avowed  their  sympathy  for  France, 
and  their  wiihngness  to  aid  the  French  repah- 
lio  in  its  struggle  with  the  European  monar- 
ehiea  Party  spirit  ran  high  on  this  point,  yet 
at  the  second  preaidenual  «leotlon  in  ltdS 
Waahington  again  reoeired  the  unanimous 
Totes  of  the  electoral  ocdleges.  Adams  was 
reflected  vice-pTesident,  receiving  77  votes, 
while  Geoi^  C3inton,  the  repabucan  candi- 
date, reowved  60  votes.  In  April,  1798,  Citizen 
Genet  arrived  in  America  as  miodster  from  the 
French  republic,  and  made  such  efforts  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  war  with  Great 
Britain,  that  Washington  at  length  demanded 
his  recall  of  the  French  government,  and  an- 
other minister  was  sent  in  his  place.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  moderation  of  the  exeo- 
ntive,  the  party  feehng  on  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish qnestion  was  exceedingly  violent  among 
the  people  and  in  congress,  where  in  bow 
houses  partiee  .were  nearly  e<]iially  divided. 
The  feelina  against  Great  Britain  was  strongly 
atimnlated  by  the  obnoxions  eondact  of  the 
British  government  in  retaining  possesnon  of 
fhrts  in  tae  west  to  which  their  title  had  been 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  in  sei2ing 
American  vessels  and  impressing  American 
seamen.  After  in  vain  remonstrating  against 
these  outrages,  the  president,  sincerely  anxious 
to  avoid  war,  sent  John  Jay  as  a  special  envoy 
to  England,  where,  in  Nov.  1794,  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  was  regarded  by  the  repub- 
licans as  so  favorable  to  England  that  the  re- 
quisite coafirmaUon  by  the  senate  was  obtained 
with  difficulty,  and  its  jfromuh^on  among 
the  people  raibed  an  extraoroiDary  damor 
against  J^  and  the  president,  which  however 
soon  anbnded.  After  a  fall  discussion,  in  tiie 
course  of  which  Fisher  Ames  made  his  cele- 
brated speech  on  the  British  treaty,  the  house 
of  representatives,  in  which  there  was  a  ma- 
jority in  opposition  to  the  administration,  pass- 
ed the  act  for  oarrying  the  treaty  into  effect  by 
a  vote  of  61  to  48.  This  settled  the  dispute 
with  England,  but  the  ratifioatiou  of  the  treaty 
exasperated  the  French  government,  which 
openly  showed  its  displeasure  by  decrees 
ooder  which  American  commerce  suffered  con- 
tinoal  annoyances  and  losses,  and  by  insults  to 
Mr.  Pinokney,  the  American  minister  at  Paris. 
Among  the  important  domestic  eTents  of 
'Washington's  administration  were  the  admia- 
uott  into  the  Union  oi  the  new  states  of  Ver- 
mont (1791),  Eentnoky  (1793),  and  Tennessee 
(1796),  and  the  whiskey  insurrection  against  an 
unpopular  excise  law,  which  in  1794  threw 
western  Pennsylvania  into  confusion,  but  was 
enemtically  suppressed  by  the  president,  who 
odlM  oat  16,000  militia  for  the  purpose.  On 


the  approach  of  the  third  presidentul  elecdoo, 
Washington  was  earnestly  pressed  to  become  a 
candidate  for  another  term,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  l>een  unanimously  reflected;  but  he 
positively  declined,  and  issued,  in  Sept.  1796,  a 
*' Farewell  Address,"  in  which  he  urged  his 
conntrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  conduct  his  ad- 
ministration, and  upon  which  alone  in  his 
ju^;ment  oould  the  liberty  and  happinesB  ai  the 
United  States  be  firmly  based.  The  universal 
Tsnerataon  for  Washington  had  in  a  measure 
curbed  the  manifeatationa  of  party  spirit  at  the 
two  elections  in  which  he  had  been  a  candi- 
date; but  on  his  withdrawal  from  the  canvass, 
the  two  great  parties  at  once  arrayed  them- 
selvea  agunst  each  other  with  a  bitterness  of 
zeal  never  since  equalled.   The  federalists  sup- 

Jorted  John  Adams  and  the  republicans  Thomas 
efferson  for  president,  and  the  result  was  thai 
Adams,  who  received  71  electoral  votes,  was 
chosen  president,  while  Jefferson,  who  received 
68,  the  next  highest  numtter,  became,  by  the 
requisitions  of  the  consUtnUon  as  it  then 
was,  the  vice-president.  The  two  next  high- 
est candidates  were  Thomas  Pinckney  and 
Aaron  Burr.  The  new  preadent  selected  as 
his  cabinet  Timothy  Pickering,  secretary  of 
^te ;  Oliver  Wolottt,  of  the  treasury  $  James 
McHenry,  of  war;  and  Charles  Lee,  attorney- 
general.  In  1798  the  navy  department  was 
created,  and  Benjamin  Stoddart  made  seo- 
retary.  The  relations  between  France  and 
the  united  States  were  of  so  threatening  a 
character,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Presi- 
dent Adams  was  to  convene  congress  in  extra 
session,  May  15,  1797.  Three  envoys,  0.  0. 
Pinckney,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  John  Marshall, 
were  sent  to  France  with  authority  to  a^ust 
ail  difficulties.  The  French  government  re- 
fused to  receive  them,  hut  intimated  that  a 
considerable  present  of  money  would  greatly 
facilitate  negotiations,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
pay  the  bribe  would  lead  to  war.  "  War  be  it| 
then,"  replied  Pinckney;  "millions  for  de- 
fence, but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Pinokney 
and  Marshall,  who  were  federalists,  were  or- 
dered to  qmt  France ;  but  Gerry,  who  was  a 
repubhoan,  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  in- 
sult to  their  envoys  excited  great  indignation 
in  the  United  States,  and  congress  made  prep- 
arations for  war.  The  army  and  navy  were 
eiUarged,  and  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief^ with  the  rank  of  hei^tenant- 
general.  Hostilities  actually  began  on  the 
ooean,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Oonstellation  capturing 
a  French  frigate  m  the  West  Indies,  uid  sub- 
sequently disablmg  another  of  superior  force  in 
an  action  lasting  6  hours.  The  dedded  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  United  States  were  not 
without  effect  on  the  French  government,  and 
overtures  were  made  to  the  preudent  for  a 
renewal  of  negotiations.  An  embassy  was  sent, 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  having  attained  to 
power,  a  treaty  was  proiiq>tiy  concluded,  Sept. 
80, 1800,  and  peace  between  the  two  oonntnes 
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roBBUMidted.  Daring  them  tronblei  urith 
"Ermea  two  acts  were  passed  bj  congress, 
known  u  the  Alien  and  sedition  laws,  the  £ret 
Mnpowerinff  the  prerideat  to  order  aliens  who 
were  coDq>&tiig  against  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  to  quit  the  conotry,  and  the  other  re- 
strioting  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
The  alien  law  was  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  oonntry  swarmed  with  French  and 
English  emissaries,  whose  mission  was  to  em- 
broil the  United  States  with  European  quar- 
rels; while  the  apology  for  the  sedition  law 
was  the  nnqne^onable  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  conduct- 
ed by  refugees  and  adventurers  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Neverthelees  these  lawa 
became  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  were  bit- 
terly denounced  as  harsn  and  unconstitutional, 
lliey  contributed  laJ^ly  to  the  dissatisfaction 
witii  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  which  pre- 
vailed especially  in  the  South  nnd  West,  and 
which  led  in  the  next  presidential  election  to 
the  success  of  the  repablicau  candidates,  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  each  of  whom  received  73  votes, 
while  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
reflection,  received  but  05.  The  tie  in  the 
votes  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  threw  the  election 
into  the  house  of  representatives,  where  on 
the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  was  chosen  presideni 
and  Burr  vioe-president.  lliis  contest  led  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  whiol^ 
instead  of  Uie  original  article  which  required 
the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  to 
vote  for  two  persons  for  those  offices,  of  whom 
the  one  who  had  the  higher  number  of  votes 
was  to  be  president,  an  article  was  substituted 
requiring  the  electors  to  designate  which  per- 
son was  voted  for  as  president  and  which  as 
vice-president.  This  amendment,  which  forms 
the  12th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, was  announced  by  the  secretary  of 
state  as  adopted  and  ratified  Sept.  26,  1804,  it 
having  been  approved  by  all  the  states  except 
Uassachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware. 
Very  soon  after  his  inaugnration  President 
Jefferson  began  to  remove  fiederalists  from 
office  and  sppdnt  democrats  in  their  stead. 
He  Justified  tills  policy  on  the  ground  that  dar- 
ing tiie  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  none  but 
faderalista  had  been  appointed,  and  that  it  was 
not  jast  that  one  par^  shoald  have  a  mcyority 
of  offices.  Scarcely  any  vacancies  existed  ex- 
cept those  created  by  removal;  "those  by 
death  are  few,  by  resignation  none."  The  re- 
movals made  by  mm  for  poUtical  reasons,  how- 
ever, were  very  few  compared  to  the  wboler 
sale  changes  which  afterward  cam%  to  be  the 
practice.  His  cabinet  consisted  of  James  Madi- 
son, secretary  of  state ;  Henry  Dearborn,  of 
war;  Albert  Gallatin,  of  the  treasnry ;  Bqbert 
Smitiif  <rf  the  navy :  and  Levi  Unoolo,  attor^ 
nej-gnieral.  For  we  most  part  his  admin- 
iitnttion  was  mu^ed  by  vigor  and  enlighten- 
ed views,  and  he  was  reelected  for  a  second 
term  witii  little  ommdtion,  his  competitor, 
0.  0.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  recei^ng 


only  14  votes.  Daring  bis  fiMt  tem  Ohio wm 
admitted  (1802),  and  Louiriana  was  purtdiassd 
of  France  in  1808,  and  two  tartttKiee  forrosd 
of  it,  called  the  territory  of  Orieana  and  the 
distnot  of  Louisiana.  The  hisolence  of  the 
piratical  states  on  the  Barbary  coast  was  bom- 
bled  by  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli  in  1804, 
and  by  the  invanon  of  that  state  by  a  null 
force  led  from  Egypt  by  Capt.  Eaton,  an  Amer- 
ican offioer,  which  led  to  a  satisfactory  treaty 
in  1606.  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  tenn  begao 
March  4, 1806.  In  the  following  year  Aaron 
Burr,  who  had  been  succeeded  as  vice-presi- 
dent by  Geoifie  Clinton,  secretly  organised, 
chiefly  in  the  western  states,  a  military  expedi- 
tion which  excited  the  suspioim  of  the  goveift- 
ment,  and  led  to  bis  arrept  and  ^lal  at  ^di- 
mond  in  1807  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to 
dismembw  the  Union  and  to  eBtabtieb  an  inde- 
pendent dominion  west  of  the  Alleghaniee ;  bat 
no  overt  act  being  proved  against  him,  be  was 
acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  amicable  relidicns 
which  had  existed  between  the  United  Sttfes 
and  Qreut  Britdn  for  several  years  b^an  in 
180.6  to  be  disturbed  by  tiie  injuries  inflicted  on 
American  commerce  through  the  operation  at 
an  order  in  council  of  the  BritiiAi  govomment 
declaring  the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  ftt>m  the 
Elbe  to  Brest,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade;  an 
order  which  Napoleon  retsliated  by  dedaring 
in  a  decree  issued  at  Berlin,  Nov.  81, 180S,  a 
blockade  of  all  the  potts  of  the  ^tish  islands. 
Another  order  of  the  British  government,  Jan. 
7, 1807,  prohibited  all  coast  trade  witli  f^nuiee. 
Undw  these  orders  and  decrees  great  numbers 
of  American  vessels  were  seized  by  f>«ch 
and  English  cnusers,  and  oar  foreign  com- 
merce, which  had  attained  extraordinary  pros- 
perity fVom  tiie  neutral  position  of  the  ooon- 
try,  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  irritation 
against  Great  Britain  produced  by  her  depreda- 
tions on  our  commerce  was  greatiy  increased 
by  her  persist^t  assertion  of  the  right  te 
search  American  vessels  forsaspected  deeertos 
from  her  navy,  a  right  continnally  exercised  by 
her  oraisers  in  the  most  offenrive  mumw,  and 
in  the  practice  of  which  mnltttades  of  mUiv»> 
bom  American  seamen  were  forced  into  the 
British  navy.  The  insolence  of  the  British 
naval  officers  was  at  length  carried  so  far  thai 
in  June,  1807,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake 
was  stopped  near  the  entrance  to  CheeapealM 
bay  by  the  English  man-of-war  Leopard,  and  on 
the  refusal  of  her  commander  to  submit  to  a 
search  was  flred  into,  and  21  of  her  crew  killed 
or  wounded.  Fonr  alleged  deserters  were  titen 
taken  from  her,  tbreeof  whom  proved  on  inves* 
tigation  to  be  native  Americans.  This  outrage, 
for  which  immediate  reparation  was  demanded 
by  the  president,  was  not  at«Hied  for  tiU  4 
years  later,  and  even  then  the  ri^t  of  sear^ 
was  stiU  oldmed  by  the  British  government, 
and  eventually  became  a  cause  ci  war.  Anotbw 
drier  in  council  was  issned  Nov.  11, 1807,  for- 
bidding neutral  vessels  to  enter  f^ch  porti 
vaitil  Voey  had  previondy  stt^^wd  at  a  J»itirfi 
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port  and  paid  ft  Avty.  This  was  answered  in 
Deoember  of  the  same  year  by  Napoleon'e 
Mil  An  decree,  oonflscaHng  every  Tessel  which 
should  submit  to  British  search  or  pay  any 
doties  whatever  to  Great  Britain.  In  the 
same  month  congress,  on  the  reoommcmdatioa 
of  the  president,  laid  an  embargo,  which  de- 
tained all  vessels,  foreign  or  American,  in  onr 
ports,  and  orderod  all  American  vessels  to  re- 
tnm  immediately  home.  This  measnre  was 
Tehemently  denounced  by  the  federal  party, 
and  for  a  time  it  prostrated  the  shipping  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  repealed  in  Feb.  1809,  jnst  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  president's  second  term.  Al- 
though solicited  by  addresses  trom  the  legisla- 
tures of  several  states  to  serve  a  third  term,  Mr. 
Jefibrson  declined,  and  the  rmnblioan,  or,  as  it 
ma  now  often  called,  the  aemooratao  party, 
Bopported  James  Hanson  Ibr  preddent,  ana 
George  Olinton  for  vioe-prerident.  Madison 
and  Olinton  were  elected,  the  former  receiv- 
ing 132  votes  and  the  latter  113,  while  the 
federal  candidates^  0.  0.  Pinckney  and  Bnf^B 
King,  received  each  47.  The  states  which  sup- 
ported the  federal  candidates  were  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Oonneoticut, 
and  Delaware:  and  two  districts  in  Maryland 
and  three  in  North  Oarolina  also  chose  federal 
electors.  The  ruinous  operation  of  the  em- 
bargo law  had  considerably  weakened  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  particularly  in  the  commercial 
middle  and  eastern  states,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
went  out  bf  office  warmly  denounced  by  one 
portion  of  the  people,  and  as  warmly  pnised 
by  another  and  more  numerous  party.  His 
Mends  on  the  one  hand  claimed  that  his  ad- 
ministration had  accomplished  for  the  nation 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  with  more  than 
1,000,000  square  mUes  of  territory,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  also  settled 
a  troublesome  controversy  with  Spain,  and  re- 
moved the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  France ; 
and  that  it  had  Hpheld  the  dignity  of  the  re- 

Enbllo  in  its  controversies  with  England,  and 
ad  compelled  the  Barbary  powers  to  respect 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  position  of 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Jeiferson  at  the  same 
time  is  giveo  in  the  following  picture  of  the 
Btate  of  the  country,  drawn  by  a  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  Jan,  1809: 
Oar  agriculture  is  msoonraged;  the  fisheries 
abandoned;  navigation  forbidden;  our  oom- 
Uerce  at  home  restrained  if  not  annihilated ; 
eommerce  abroad  cutoff;  our  navy  sold,  duman- 
tied,  or  degraded  to  the  service  of  cutters  or 
gnnboats ;  the  revenue  extinguished ;  the  course 
of  justice  interrupted ;  and  the  nation  weak- 
enied  by  internal  animosities  and  divisions  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  unnecessarily  and  im- 
providently  exposed  to  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Spain."  Mr.  Madison  formed 
his  cabinet  as  follows :  Robert  Smith,  secretary 
of  state;  William  Eustis,  secretary  of  war; 
Paul  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Albert 
Qallalin,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  Oasar 


A.  Rodney,  attorney-general.  OcmgreaB  m«t 
in  May,  1809,  in  extra  session,  and  continued 
with  Mme  modifications  the  non-intercourse 
act  with  Oreat  Britain  and  EVance,  whioh  was 
again  modified  about  a  year  later.  A  long  ne- 
gotiation was  carried  on  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment on  the  snl^eot  of  this  act,  we  orders 
in  council,  and  tiie  right  of  sean^,  which  re- 
sulted only  in  augmenting  the  uniViendly  feeling 
between  the  two  coantriea.  The  BritUh  gov- 
ernment adhered  tenaciously  to  its  policy  re- 
lating to  neutrals,  and  American  veesels  and 
their  cargoes  continued  to  be  seized  by  Briti^ 
cruisers  and  condemned  in  British  admiralty 
courts.  No  alternative  was  left  to  the  United 
States  but  war ;  and  though  the  president  was 
exceedingly  averse  to  forcible  measures,  the 

Eressure  of  public  opinioa,andtheinfiaenoe  of 
ilay,  Oalhoun,  LowTjdes,  and  othw  leaders 
the  war  par^,  at  length  induced  him  to  acqui- 
esce relactantly  in  a  dedaratim  of  hostifitiea. 
He  sent  to  congress,  June  1, 1819,  a  message  on 
the  sabject  of  the  agressions  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  r^errad  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  in  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
on  June  8  reported  a  manifesto  as  the  basis  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  for  these  reasons:  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  cora<- 
manders  of  British  ships  of  war ;  the  British 
doctrine  and  system  of  blockade  ;  the  orders  in 
council ;  and,  lastly,  various  depredations  com- 
mitted by  English  subjects  on  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  The  house  adopted  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49,  and  the  senate 
bra  vote <rf  19 to  18;  and  on  June  18  the  pres- 
ident Rgned  the  act  declaring  war.  five  days 
■later  the  British  government  revoked  its  orders 
in  council,  a  step  which,  if  taken  a  little  earlier, 
-would  have  donbtless  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time 
engaged  in  her  tremendous  struf^le  with  Na- 
poleon, and  gave  not  rdach  thought  or  effort  to 
affairs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  se^ 
eral  montlts  after  the  declaration  of  war  the 
British  government  did  little  toward  counter 
hostilities.  The  blockade  of  the  Ohesapeake 
and  the  Delaware  was  not  proclaimed  till  Deo. 
36,  1812,  and  British  naval  forces  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  American  coasts  in  any  formidable 
power  till  Feb.  1818.  On  March  SO,  1818,  the 
whole  eoaat  <^  tiie  United  States  was  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  with  the  exception 
of  the  coasts  of  the  federal  states  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  distinction  obviously  made  with  the 
view  of  widening  the  dissennon  between  the 
federal  and  democratic  parties.  But  although 
the  United'  States  had  the  advantage  tiiat  the 
main  force  of  their  enemy  was  occupied  by  the 
great  European  conflict,  their  own  preparation 
for  the  contest  was  in  every  respect  inadequate. 
The  treasury  was  almost  empty,  the  revenue 
having  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  non-impor- 
tation acts  and  embargoes ;  the  army  numbered 
but  10,000  men,  one  half  of  them  raw  recruits, 
and  was  very  defident  in  ofilcers  of  experience; 
while  the  navy  comprised  only  8  frigates,  d 
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doo^  and  S  brigs.  Congrew,  however,  an* 
thorized  the  president  to  enlist  26,000  regulars 
and  50,000  volnnteera.  Henry  Dearborn,  who 
had  served  with  credit  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lation,  was  appoiated  ro^or-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief^ and  James  WilkinsoOf  Wade 
Hampton,  William  Hull,  and  Joseph  Bloom- 
field  were  appointed  brigadiers.  Long  before 
war  was  declared  British  emissaries  had  been 
engaged  in  exciting  the  north-western  Indians 
agai^  the  Americans;  and  in  the  bummer  of 
1811  hoatilitiea  were  aetnaUy  commenced  br 
thtt  tribea  north  of  the  Ohio  uider  the  lead  of 
TeoDmBehi  s  Shawnee  ohitf  <^  great  ability. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  bidiana 
territory,  enoonntered  them  with  a  conuder- 
«ble  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe  riv- 
er, Nov.  7, 1611,  and  defeated  them  in  one  of 
the  most  hotly  contested  batdes  ever  fooght 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  "Die 
tribes  however  were  not  sabdned,  and  when 
war  was  declared  in  1812  Qen.  Hnll,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  was  marching  agtunat  mem 
at  the  head  of  2,000  men.  He  was  ordered  in* 
stead  to  invade  Canada  from  Detroit,  which  he 
acoordingly  did  with  a  force  wholly  inadeqoate 
to  the  enterprise.  He  was  soon  compelled  to 
fall  hack,  and  his  force  being  reduced  by  varioiu 
oasnalties  to  800  men,  he  waa  comfMlled  on 
Aag.  16  to  Borrender  his  army,  Detroit,  and  all 
lOdiigan  .to  Gen.  Brock.  An  invasion  of  Oan- 
ada  on  the  Niagara  fh>ntier  was  almost  equally 
ansuccessfbl,  and  the  campaign  of  1812  closed 
with  little  or  no  credit  to  the  American  arms 
on  land.  On  the  ocean,  however,  the  navy, 
email  as  it  was,  had  achieved  a  series  of  bril- 
liant victories.  The  frigate  Oonstitntion,  Oapt. 
Isaac  Hall,  captured  the  British  frigate  Qner- 
riere,  Aug.  Id;  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Capt 
Jones,  captared  the  brig  Frolic,  Oct.  18 ;  uie 
frigate  United  States,  Capt  Deoatnr,  captured 
the  frigate  Macedonian,  Oct  25 ;  and  the  Oon- 
atitution,  of  which  Oapt.  Baiubridge  had  now 
takai  otnnmand,  oa]>tiired  the  frijnte  Java,  Deo. 
99.  In  all  these  oonterts  the  loss  in 

killed  and  wounded  waa  almost  6  to  1  of  that 
of  the  Americans,  and  the  result  highly 
elated -the  public,  with  whom  the  navy  hitherto 
had  been  m  no  special  favor.  A  vast  swarm 
cS  privateers  scoured  the  ocean,  preying  apon 
Br^sh  commerce  to  such  an  extent  th^  tawt 
captures  in  this  year  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  800  vessels.  For  the  campaign  of  1818 
three  armies  were  raised,  viz.:  that  of  the 
west,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Brie,  nnder  Gen. 
Harrison;  that  of  the  centre,  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  tmder  Gen,  Dearborn ;  and 
that  of  the  north,  near  Lake  Ohamplain,  under 
Gen.  Wade  Hunpton.    Their  operations  were 

Erodnotive  of  alternate  successes  and  reverses. 
1  January  a  detachment  of  800  from  the  weat- 
ern  army,  under  Gen.  Winchester,  vaa  deftated 
and  ci4>tured  at  the  river  Busin,  and  most  of 
the  prisoners  massacred  by  Uie  Indian  allies  of 
the  English.  In  April  Gen.  Pike  with  1,700 
Americans  o^ttured  York  (mnr  Tonmto),  but 


was  himself  kUled  by  the  ezploifou  of  a  mins 

prepared  for  the  purpose ;  the  British  loss  vai 
about  700.  About  the  same  time  Col.  Dudley 
with  800  men  was  defeated  by  the  Indians  un- 
der Teoumseh,  with  heavy  loss.  In  May  an 
attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor  by  the  British  un- 
der Gen.  Prevost  wfes  repulsed  by  Gen.  Brown, 
and  Fort  George  in  Canada  taken  by  the  Amer- 
icans under  Gen.  Boyd  and  Col.  Miller.  In 
this  last  affair  the  British  lost  nearly  1,000  men. 
In  October  Gen.  Harrison  defeated  the  British 
near  the  Thames  river  in  Canada,  with  severe 
loss,  the  Indian  chief  Tecnmaeh  being  among 
the  dain.  On  the  Niagara  fhmtier,  whm 
the  chief  preparationa  for  the  Invasion  of  Can- 
ada had  been  made,  a  disagreement  between 
Gens.  Wilkinson  and  Hampton  prevented  any 
efficient  action  by  the  American  forces.  The 
navy  as  usual  was  more  successful  than  the 
army.  On  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  a  British  fleet 
of  6  vessels  was  captured  after  a  severe  con- 
test by  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry,  an  achieve- 
ment which  rendered  tlie  Americans  masten 
of  the  lake.  On  the  ocean,  the  Hornet,  Capt 
Lawrence,  ci^tured  the  Peacock,  Feb.  24;  and 
the  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Burrows,  captured 
the  Boxer,  Sept  6.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  by  Cs^ 
Lawrence,  was  on  June  1  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish fijgate  Shannon,  Capt,  Broke,  an  explmt 
for  which  the  tower  guns  at  London  were  fired 
and  Capt  Broke  was  knighted.  The  campaign 
of  1814  waa  conducted  with  more  vigor  on  both 
rides,  and  waa  marked  by  obstinate  and  san- 
guinaiT  engagements  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 
On  July  6  the  British  were  defeated  at  Chippe- 
wa by  Gen.  Brown,  and  on  the  2Sth  at  Bridge- 
water  or  Lundy*s  Lane  by  Gens.  Brown  and 
Winfleld  Scott,  the  latter  of  whom  had  also  die* 
tlnguiahed  himself  at  Chippewa.  The  war  in 
Europe  having  closed,  large  reinforcements, 
ooQusting  of  the  troops  which  had  served  un- 
der Wellington  in  Spain,  were  sent  to  Canada 
by  the  British  government;  and  Sir  Georga 
nevos^  at  theliead  of  14,000  men,  invaud 
New  York  on  the  northern  frontier  and  laid 
siege  to  Plattsburg.  His  army  was  supported 
by  a  powerful  fleet  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  com* 
mended  by  Commodore  Downie.  On  Sept  8 
the  V.  6.  fleet,  oommanded  by  Commodore 
Maodouou^,  totally  defeated  the  English  flee^ 
and  on  the  same  day  Gen.  Macomb  repulsed 
tiie  British  army,  which  fled  back  to  Canada 
with  a  loss  of  2,500  men.  In  August  a  British 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  with  an  army 
of  6,000  men  commanded  by  Gen.  Ross,  who 
landed  in  the  Patoxent  and  marched  on  Wash- 
ington, and,  after  encountering  and  putting  to 
flight  the  militia  at  Bladensburg,  to<^  posses- 
sion of  the  federal  city  and  burned  the  capitcl, 
tiie  prerident*B  house,  and  other  public  buildf 
ings.  On  the  day  after  this  barbarous  exidoit 
the  British  retired  to  their  ships,  and  on  Sept 
12-18  made  an  attack  on  Baltimore,  where  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  citizens,  and  Geo.  Bon 
waa  killed.  On  the  ocean  during  this  year  tba 
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Brittah  vesselB  of  war  Epervier,  Avon,  Rein- 
deer, Oyane,  Lerant,  and  Pengam  were  taken 
hy  the  Americans,  who  on  their  part  lost  the 
frij^ites  Easex  and  Preiddent^  both  captured  by 
greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  res- 
toration of  peace  in  Europe  led  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  desire  a  termina- 
tion of  their  contest,  whioh  had  in  fact  grown 
wholly  out  of  dispates  originating  in  the  great 
conflict  of  arms  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  after 
protracted  negotiations  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
finally  signed  at  Ghent,  Deo.  24,  1814,  on  the 

Sart  of  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Clay, 
ohn  Quincy  Adams,  Jonathan  Bossell,  James 
A.  Bayard,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  The  treaty 
provided  for  the  mutnal  restoration  of  all  ter- 
ritory taken  dnring  the  war,  and  for  tiie  mn- 
tnal  appcdntment  of  oommiisioners  to  deter- 
mine the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen,  one  of  the  main  oanaes 
of  the  war,  bat  the  practice  was  disoontinaed 
by  the  British  naval  commanders.  Before  the 
news  of  peace  coold  cross  the  Atlantic  a  British 
army  13,000  strong,  led  by  G^ens.  Pakenham, 
Gibbs,  Keene,  and  Lambert,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Lonisiana  and  made  an  attack  on  New  Or- 
leans, which  was  defended  by  (3en.  Andrew 
Jackson  with  5,000  men,  chiefly  militia  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  attack  was  re- 
pelled, Jan.  8, 1816,  with  a  loss  to  the  British 
of  2,000  killed,  wonnded,  and  prisoners,  while 
tiie  entire  American  loss  was  but  71.  The 
war  from  its  b^iinning  had  been  distairteftil  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England, 
who,  being  mostly  federalists,  regarded  it  not 
only  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  but  as  waged 
chiefly  to  gratify  democratic  prejudice  against 
England  and  partiality  for  France.  They  suf- 
fered from  it  immense  losses  by  the  destruction 
of  their  commerce  and  their  fisheries,  and  the 
federal  government  did  littie  or  nothing  for 
their  protection  from  the  enemy.  It  was  to 
remedy  these  evils  that  the  celebrated  Hartford 
convention  was  held  (see  Ha.btfobd  Oonven- 
tion),  which  resulted  in  nothing  bnt  a  report  to 
the  legislatures  wiiioh  it  represented,  ni^;ing 
certain  amendments  to  the  ocmstitation  and  a 
deflidtion  of  the  power  of  the  federal  ^vem- 
ment  over  state  troops.  This  last  point  was 
^most  immediately  settled  by  oongress  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  news  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  put  an  effective  stop  to  the  discnssicoiB 
raised  by  the  convention.  For  many  years, 
however,  the  democrats  continaed  to  impute 
treasonable  designs  to  the  Hartford  convention, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
decay  and  extinction  of  the  federal  party. 
Daring  the  war  the  Algerines  had  resumed 
their  old  practice  of  piracy,  had  seized  several 
American  vessels,  and  had  insulted  and  plun- 
dered the  American  consul.  Immediately  after 
the  conolui^on  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  a 
naval  foroe  oommuided  Deoatnr  and  Bain- 
bridge  was  sent  to  the  Ue^terranean,  which 
e^tored  sertfral  Algerine  emiserS}  and  in  a  ft  w 


weeks  oompelled  the  rulers  of  Alf^ers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  to  make  indenuiity  for  their  out- 
rages, and  to  agree  to  abstain  from  fhrther 
depredations  on  American  commerce.  The  na- 
tional finances  were  in  a  very  confosed  state  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  debt  created  by  which 
exceeded  $80,000,000.  The  banks,  except  in 
New  Engird,  had  suspended  specie  payments, 
and  the  want  of  a  uniform  and  solvent  currency 
was  urgentiy  felt  To  remedy  this  latter  evil, 
congress  in  the  session  of  1816-'l7  chartered 
for  20  years  a  national  hank  at  Philadelphia, 
with  a  capital  of  $86,000,000,  whose  notes  f^ 
nished  a  convenient  and  uniform  circulating 
medium,  convertible  at  all  times  into  gold  ana 
diver. — The  presidential  election  of  1812  had 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Hadison  tor  a 
second  term  by  a  vote  138,  against  8B  fiv 
Be  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  siutporteid  by  the  fed- 
eraiists.  At  the  same  time  Elbridge  Gerry  was 
chosen  vice-president  in  opposition  to  Jared 
Ingersoll.  On  the  approach  of  the  presidential 
election  of  1816  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Hadison  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reSleo- 
tion,  and  a  caucus  of  the  democratic  members 
of  congress  was  held  to  nominate  a  successor. 
A  portion  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  predom- 
inance of  Virginia  in  the  government,  that 
state  having  given  presidents  to  the  country  for 
6  oat  of  7  of  the  presidential  terms  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  supported  William 
H.  Orawford  of  Georgia  in  the  canous;  bnt* 
James  Hraroe  at  Tir^nia,  Mr.  Madison's  see- 
re  tary  of  state,  received  the  nomination,  and 
in  the  election  was  chosen  by  183  votes,  a^nst 
54  votes  given  to  Rufus  King  by  the  fedend 
states  of  Massachnsetts,  Connecticut,  and  Dela- 
ware. Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York  was 
elected  vice-president.  The  administration  of 
Mr.  Madison  terminated  March  4,  1817.  The 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  its  principal  featnre, 
bnt  among  other  events  of  importance  were 
the  admission  of  Ix>ni8iana  into  the  Union  in 
1812,  and  of  Indiana  in  1816,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  colonization  society  in 
1817.  President  Monroe's  cabinet  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of 
state;  William  H.  Orawford,  of  the  treasuiy; 
John  O.  Oalhoun,  of  war ;  Benjamin  W.  Orown- 
inshield,  of  the  navy :  and  William  Wirt,  attor- 
ney-general. His  administration  commenced 
under  very  &vorabIe  circamstances.  Pariy 
distinctions  had  so  nearly  disappeared,  that 
democrats  and  federalists  combined  to  sop- 
port  the  government ;  and  daring  an  extensive 
tour  which  the  president  made  through  the 
eastern  and  middle  states  soon  after  his  inau- 
guration, he  was  everywhere  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  among  whom  his  appear- 
ance and  demeanor  rendered  him  popular ;  and 
finally  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
rejected  in  1820  by  all  the  electoral  votes  ex- 
cept one.  The  miun  evmt  ot  his  administra- 
tion was  the  MIsBonri  oontrover^,  by  which 
fbr  the  first  time  the  country  was  uvi^  upcm 
the  slavery  qoestaon,  aodtha  states  of  the  North, 
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in  which  eltereij,  aerer  very  deepl;f  rooted, 
was  extinct  or  in  procew  of  extinction,  were 
amyed  against  the  states  of  the  Sooth,  The 
admissions  to  the  Union  hitherto  had  been  of 
a  sIftTeliotdtng  andaon-elaveholding  state  alter- 
nately. Vermont  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Ohio,  Loaisiana  and  Indiana  had  mntnally 
otfset  each  other;  and  in  1817  the  slaTeholding 
state  of  IGsRiasippi  was  admitted,  fbllowed  im- 
me<Iiately  in  1818  by  non-slareholding  Illinois. 
Congress  in  its  session  of  1818-^19  antliorized 
the  territory  of  Alabama,  which  was  rapidly 
filling  with  a  slaveholding  popnlation,  to  form 
a  constitution  withoat  any  prohibition  of  sla- 
Tery.  A  similar  bill  was  bron^t  forwud  for 
the  territory  of  Hissonri,  and  James  Talfanadge 
of  Kew  Yorkmored  in  the  bonseof  repreeent- 
atives  to  insert  a  elanse  prohibiting  any  ftirther 
IntrodnctioD  of  sbves,  and  granting  freedom  to 
the  children  of  those  already  there  on  th«r  at- 
taining the  age  of  25 ;  and  this  motion  was 
carried,  87  to  76.  A  few  days  later  John  W. 
Taylor  of  New  York  moved  as  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Arkansas,  that 
slavery  Bhonld  not  hereafter  be  introduced  into 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
N.  of  lat.  86"  80'.  This  was  intended  as  a 
compromise,  but  was  warmly  opposed,  a  large 
nmnber  both  of  northern  and  sonthem  mem- 
bers declaring  themselves  hostile  to  any  oom- 
promise  whatever,  and  the  amendment  was 
conseqnently  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
■laveholdera  contended  that  for  congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  territories  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitntional  right  of  the  oitizea 
to  ei^oy  his  property  anywhere  wi<}iin  the  jnrii^ 
diction  of  the  United  States.  The  restriction- 
Ists,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  men  conld 
be  property  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed states,  however  the  case  might  be  nnder  the 
laws  of  particular  states;  and  they  maintained 
that  the  constitutional  question  was  eonclosivo- 
ly  settled  by  the  action  of  the  congress  contem- 
poraneous with  the  framing  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, which  in  1787  introduced  into  the  MO 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of 
the  Ohio  the  proviso  that  "  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitode  in 
said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  pnuishmeotfor 
crime."  And  in  farther  confirmation  of  th«lr 
Tiews,  they  brought  forward  the  foet  that  the 
most  distingnished  statesman  of  the  Booth, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  had  In  1784  introdooed  and 
urged  with  all  his  influence  the  passiiig  of  a 
bill  in  congress  prohibiting  slavery,  not  only  in 
an  the  territory  held  by  the  United  States,  but 
In  all  that  might  be  afterward  acquired.  The 
debate  on  this  subject  was  long  and  excited. 
The  Bouthern  orators  declared  that  if  the  re- 
striction fihoTiId  be  persisted  in  the  Soath  would 
retire  and  tlie  Union  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Cobb 
of  Georgia,  looking  significantly  at  Mr.  Tall- 
tnndge,  exclaimed  that  afire  had  been  kindled 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  could  not  pnt 
out,  and  which  only  seas  of  blood  oonld  eztin- 
Mr,  Tallmadge  replied  with  eqmX 


warmth :  "If  a  dlaMhitioii  ot  llw  TMoftaM 
take  phwei,  let  it  be  m>  I  U  cMl  mr,  vUA 
gentlemen  so  moA  fitevatan,  anut  oosie,  I  eii 
only  say,  let  it  come  I  Hy  hold  on  ttfo  is  pnb- 
ably  as  fi^l  as  that  of  aB^naii  who  now  mm 
me;  bot  while  that  hold  lasts,  it  ^^bs^ 
voted  to  the  ftvedom  of  man.  If  Idood  is  is- 
cessary  to  extinguish  any  fire  whidi  I  haveis. 
aisted  to  kindle,  while  I  regret  the  noeow^,  I 
riiall  not  heatate  to  contribnte  m j  own.**  tW 
senate  refused  to  ooocur  in  the  reetrictioB  im- 
posed by  the  house,  and  cooseqoentiy  the  IGs- 
Bouri  hill  fiiiled  for  the  session  of  1818-1t 
Baring  the  recess  of  congress  a  strong  pahb 
agitaticm  against  slavery  arose  in  ttie  waMk 
states,  and  finally  spread  to  New  igwgiT^,  bott 
demoarataandfodoalislseooperatinginit.  Ai 
aooidental  advantage  in  the  eontroT^sy,  how- 
ever,  waa  fbrdahed  to  tike  Sonth  bj  the  erastigi 
of  Maine  into  a  state  nith  the  oonsent  ot  Urn- 
saohusetts,  thus  adding  onotiier  to  the  EM  ef 
free  states,  and  forming  a  ooonterpoise  to  Ala- 
bama, which  was  admitted  into  tlie  Union  esily 
In  the  session  of  1819-'20,  an  erest  pnmpdf 
followed  by  the  admiaeion  of  Maine.  Wim 
the  legislaturee  of  the  free  states  met  iu  that 
annnal  sesston  in  1820,  the  agitation  among  the 
people  on  the  slavery  question  was  forcibly  ce- 

1>ressed  by  their  representatives.  PenoayivcBii 
ed  off  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  states  **  to 
refose  to  covenant  wiui  crime,**  and  by  a  ama- 
imoQs  deolaratioD  that  it  was  the  right  and 
the  doty  oi  eongreas  to  pnAiUt  ^-nrj  in  tba 
territories.  The  rest  of  the  middle  ittfw  also 
Qnanimonsly  adopted  nmilar  reeolnlima  (Hiie 
and  tndiana  took  the  same  positicm;  andthoagh 
the  Kew  England  legialatares  were  ritent,  ni»- 
merons  memorials  from  towns,  cities,  and  pab- 
lio  meetings  in  favor  of  freedom  were  laid  be- 
fore congress.  The  lesisletnres  of  the  dan 
states  expressed  thansdlves,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  strongly  in  oppc^tion  to  reetiii^on.  k 
congress  the  debate  was  long  vid  aorimonkm 
The  senate  sent  to  the  house  the  Mfssoori  b3 
with  the  prohiMtioa  of  slavery  in  &at  ststs 
stmok  out,  but  with  the  proviso  that  it  shoaU 
not  heresfter  be  tolerated  N.  of  lat.  M"  SO*. 
The  striking  out  of  the  restrictive  olasse  vis 
reluctantly  assented  to  by  the  house  by  a  vote 
(tf  90  to  87,  a  Tery  fow  northern  members  vot- 
ing for  It.  Hie  eompromise  by  whieh  davaiy 
was  pnAibited  for  ever  N.  of  86*  80*  was  thca 
agreed  to  byavoteof  184to4S.  Tlienmtbei* 
states  acquiesced  in  this  oompromise  as  a  pdil^ 
eai  necessity,  and  as  finally  settling  a  contro- 
versy dangerous  to  the  peace  and  atalnHty  Of 
the  Union,  and  the  slavery  agitation  snbtiM 
for  a  time.  The  other  great  question  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration  was  the  reoognition  of 
the  Spanish  American  republics,  whicli  had  de- 
clared and  maintained  their  independence  for 
several  years.  Chiefly  by  the  ewartM  and  the 
eloquence  of  Henry  Olay,  their  independstct 
was  acknowledged  in  182fi ;  and  in  toe  foOmr- 
ing  year  the  prendent  in  his  annual  mmmg% 
decdared  tiM  "a»  a  ^ineiple  die  Amrttaa 
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*Mttn«Dts,  1)7  th*  free  and  tndroendent  po^ 
tion  whkib  they  favra  aHomed  and  maintainedt 
are  henoeforth  not  to  be  comddered  as  salyecti 
fiff  Aitore  edonization  by  any  European  power ;" 
*  deolaradwi  whioh  haa  since  been  ^nons  as 
tho   Monroe  doctrine." — Mr.  Monroe  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  in  the 
presidential  eleotioD  of  1834  the  confbBed  state 
of  parties  led  to  ti^e  nomination  of  foor  oan^- 
dates,  n(»ie  of  whom  had  a  m^ority  of  the  eleo> 
toral  votes.  Andrew  Jackson  reoeived  99,  John 
Qntncy  Adams  84^  William  H.  Orawford  41, 
and  Henry  Olay  87.   The  election  went  to  the 
howe  of  representatiTes,  where  Mr.  Adams  re> 
o^Ted  the  Tote  of  18  etatea,  and  was  declared 
l^emdnt.  John  0.  Oalhoim  had  bean  elected 
Tloe-iveridwit  by  the  electoral  colleges.  Tb» 
p<dmcal  views  of  Mr.  Adams  did  not  differ 
from  those  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  foreign  and 
dome^c  policy  was  very  similar.  He  appointed 
fienry  Olay  seoretaiy  of  state ;  Bichani  Bnsh, 
of  the  treasory ;  James  Barboar,  of  war ; 
Samnel  L.  Sonthard,  of  the  navy ;  and  William 
Wirt,  attomey-generaL  His  administration  was 
remarkable  for  order,  method,  and  economy, 
^oagh  party  spirit,  springing  from  qnarrdlB 
generated  by  the  Section,  was  higher  anid  more 
ruiooroos  tiian  it  had  been  for  many  years. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  nis  term 
"vaa  the  adoption  of  what  was  called  tiie  Ameri- 
can Efystem    protecting  home  mannfactnree  by 
a  heavy  duty  npon  f<(»«jgn  articles  of  the  same 
Und,  a  ^fstun  popidar  in  the  manofiiotaring 
KortiL  bnt  bitteriy  opposed  in  portions  of  the 
agrioaltnral  Sont^.    A  tariff  law  enacted  in 
1838  on  the  principle  of  protection,  led  a  few 
years  later  to  politick  complications  of  a  moat 
aeriooa  character.   The  presidential  contest  of 
the  same  year  was  carried  on  with  great  anima- 
tion  and  vimlenoe,  chiefly  by  means  of  discn»- 
rions  on  the  persomd  character  and  history  of  the 
oandidates,  €^d.  Jackson  having  been  nomina- 
ted in  oppo^tion  to  Mr.  Adams.   The  result 
was  the  etootion  of  Jac^n  by  178  votes  to  88 
lot  Adams,  while  John  0.  Oalboon  was  re- 
jected vice-president  in  opposition  to  Bichard 
Barii,  who  was  aapported  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Adams.    Presidmt  JaokiKui  aeleoted  6a 
hia  cabinet  Ifartin  Vffii  Bnren,  aeoretary  of 
■fcate;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  <^  the  trawBT; 
John  H.  Saton,  of  war;  John  Branoh,  of  the 
uvy ;  John  MePheraon  Berrien,  attorney-gen^ 
eral;  and  William  T.  Barry,  postmaster-gen- 
eral.  The  last  named  o£Bcer  was  now  for  tiie 
first  time  made  a  monber  of  the  c^inet  In 
his  first  annual  message,  Dec  1829,  the  presi- 
dent took  strong  ground  agahut  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  as  an 
institution  not  anthorized  by  the  constitution. 
A  long  and  excited  contest  ensued  in  oongrese 
and  among  the  people  on  this  question,  be- 
tween tile  firieuds  of  me  bank  and  the  partasans 
of  the  preridant  Oongreas  in  188S  passed  a 
bill  to  rediuter  tiie  butk.  bat  Jaokam  vetoed 
it;  and  as  It  IS^ed  to  reonve  the  votes  of  two 
thlr^  (tf  the  tfumbera-of  both  honiea,  the  hank 


flbavtw  eroired  by  limitatfen  in  1886.  The 
omimeToial  part  of  the  commnnity  in  this  con- 
test generally  took  the  side  of  the  bank,  and 
the  ]Mirty  formed  in  opposition  to  the  president 
aiwumed  the  name  of  whig,  while  his  support- 
ers adhered  to  the  old  name  of  democracy. 
The  tariff  of  1828  had  always  been  distasteful 
to  the  cotton-growing  stat^  and  on  the  pass- 
ing <^  an  act  of  congress  in  the  spring  of  1833 
imposing  additional  dnties  npon  foreign  gooda, 
the  discontent  of  South  Oarolina  broke  out  in 
almost  actual  rebellion.  A  state  convention 
held  there  in  November  declared  the  tariff  acts 
nncoostitiitioiial  and  thwafore  null  md  void, 
and  prooUdmed  that  any  attempt  by  the  gsa^ 
eral  government  to  collect  dutiea  in.  the  port 
of  Oharleflton  woold  be  redsted  by  force  of 
anna,  and  would  produce  the  secession  of 
Boutib  Oarolina  from  the  Union.  The  chief 
leaders  of  the  nullifiers,  as  this  South  Oarolina 
party  was  called,  from  their  aasertion  of  the 
right  of  a  state  to  nullify  an  act  of  congress 
which  she  deemed  uncoastitntional,  were  John 
0.  Oalhonn,  who  had  recently  resigned  the 
vice-presidency  and  become  &  senator  of  the 
United  States;  Bobert  T.  Hayne,  also  a  sena- 
tor; and  George  McDaffie,  ^vernor  of  the 
state.  To  support  their  position  they  made 
eou^erable  military  preparations,  and  for  a 
time  civil  war  between  South  Oarolina  and  the 
frcUnl  goTcnunent  aeemed  inevitable.  Id  thia 
otMb  Jw^Bon  (who  had  Jttit  been  rejected  for 
a  second  term  by  il9  electoral-ToteS)  against  a 
divided  oppodtion  which  oast  49  votes  for 
HenryOlay,  11  fbr  John  Floyd,  and  7  for  Wil- 
Hiain  Wirt,  Mr.  Van  Boren  bieing  at  the  same 
time  chosen  vioe-preddent)  acted  with  the 

Eromptness  and  energy  which  alw^v  marked 
is  career.  All  the  di^>osabIe  army  was  order* 
ed  to  assemble  at  Obarleston  tmder  Gen.  Scott, 
and  a  ship  of  war  was  sent  to  that  port  to  in- 
sure the  collection  of  duties.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  Dec  10, 1883,  denying  the  right  of 
a  r^;Bte  to  nullify  any  act  of  the  federal  guvem- 
ment,  and  warning  all  engaged  in  fomenting 
tiicir  rebellion  that  the  laws  against  treason 
would  be  enforced  at  all  hazazos  and  to  their 
ntmost  penaltiea.  The  leaders  of  the  nuEifiers 
were  also  privately  given  to  understand  that  if 
they  committed  any  overt  act  they  ahonld  sure- 
ly be  handed.  The  firmness  of  the  prendenL 
who  in  this  ooi^uncture  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  of  all  parties, 
save  an  effectual  check  to  the  incipient  rebel- 
lion, and  the  affair  was  finally  settied  by  a 
proposition  brouglht  forward  in  congress  by 
Henry  Olay,  the  leading  champion  of  tiie  pro- 
tective system,  for  the  modifioatiou  of  the 
tariff  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  obuozioot 
dnties — a  oompromise  which  was  accepted  by 
titte  nulllBers  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
tiie  perilous  position  in  which  they  had  placed 
titemaelveB,  Meanwhile  a  personal  qnarrel  had 
led  to  ohiPigeB  in  the  cabinet,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1881  was  constituted  thus :  Edward 
laraigsCon,  -seoretaiy  of  state ;  Lonia  McLane^ 
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of  the  treagory;  Xewto  OiM,  of  mr;  Left 

Woodbury,  of  the  navy;  and  Booer  B.  Taner, 
attorney-general.  In  his  annoaf  meaaage  in 
Deo.  1882,  the  prerident  reoommended  the  re> 
moral  of  the  public  ftmds  from  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  by  law  depos- 
ited. OonmsB  by  a  dednve  vote  refaeed  to 
authorise  uie  removal,  and  the  president  on 
his  own  respoiuibility  directed  the  secretary 
of  the  treasnry  to  withdraw  the  depositB  and 
place  them  in  certain  state  banks,  nr.  MoLane 
declined  to  do  so  withont  better  reasons  than 
«  were  apparent,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
state  department,  whioh  had  become  vacant  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  livingstoa  as  minister 
to  France.  William  J.  Doane,  who  soooeeded 
lb-.  McLane  in  the  treasnry  department,  was 
as  nnmanageable  as  liis  predeoessor,  and  was 
finally  removed,  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  the 
attorney-general,  aj^inted  in  his  {dace,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Bntler  saoceeding  to  the  attorney- 
generalship.  Mr.  Taney  at  once  ronoved  the 
depoidts  to  the  looal  banks  selected  as  agents  of 
the  government.  This  and  other  steps  indicat- 
ing a  settled  hostility  to  the  bank  were  attend- 
ed by  a  financial  panic,  and  great  commaroial 
distress  immediately  ensaed.  Intense  excite- 
ment prevailed  thronghoot  the  country,  and 
considerable  nnmbers  who  bad  hitherto  sup- 
ported Jackson  in  all  his  measures  went  over 
to  his  opponents.  The  opposition  in  the  sen- 
ate, headed  by  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhonn, 
denonnoed  him  with  great  power  and  sever- 
ity, and  a  resolottcHL  censoring  his  polioy  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  <tf  Z6  to  80.  Hiis  was  ex- 
pnnged  firom  the  jonmal,  March  S8, 1887,  <m 
motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  19. 
The  house  of  representatives,  however,  soatain- 
ed  the  president.  The  foreign  diplonmoy  of 
President  Jackson  was  very  snocessful.  Use- 
fbl  commercial  treaties  were  made  with  sev- 
eral oonntries,  and  indemnities  for  spoliations 
on  American  commerce  were  obtuned  from 
France,  Bpain,  Naples,  and  Portugal.  At  home 
the  principal  events  of  his  administration,  be- 
side those  already  mentioned,  were  the  exMno- 
tion  of  the  national  debt,  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  the  Seminole  Indiuis  in  Florida,  and 
the  admisrion  of  Uidiigan  and  Arkansas  into 
the  Union  io  1886.  At  the  end  of  his  seoond 
term,  March  4, 1887,  Jackson  retired  teom  pub- 
lic life  with  a  reputation,  which,  at  first  confined 
to  his  own  party,  has  gradoally  become  nniver^ 
sal,  inferior  to  that  of  no  American  president 
for  energy,  patriotism,  and  pracUoal  sagaci- 
ty.— In  the  presidential  eontest  of  1886  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  supported  by  the  democrats, 
while  the  opposition  or  whig  vote  was  divided 
between  William  HenryHarrison,  Judge  White, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Willie  P.  Mangum,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  given  to  Oen.  Harri- 
son. The  resnlt  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  by  170  electoral  votra,  against  124  for 
bU  the  other  candidates.  Btohard  M.  Johnson 
was  elected  vioe-prerident  t^^senato,  in  oppo- 
rition  to  Francis  Qrangar,  John  l^ler,  and  wiU 


1km  Smith.  Frendent  Van  ll^irai  seleoted.  st 
hisoahinet,J<AnForsyth,aeoxetaiy  of  state;  Le- 
vi Woodbmrr,  of  the  tnasuy ;  Joel  B.  Poinset^ 
of  war;  Muuon  IKokerson,  <» the  navy;  B.  F. 
Bntler,  attorney-general;  and  Amos  Eend^ 
postmaster-generau ;  all  of  whom  exoept  Mr< 
Poinsett  had  been  members  of  President  Jaek- 
8(m*s  cabinet  at  the  dose  of  his  last  term.  The 
new  administration  commenoed  under  most 
untoward  ciroumstancea,  the  bnsineea  of  the 
country,  affected  by  excessive  speculation  and 
overtrading,  and  by  sadden  contractions  and 
expandons  of  the  currency,  being  on  the  verge 
of  almost  utter  min.  WitMn  two  months  after 
the  inangnration  of  the  president  the  mercao- 
tile  fsiluree  in  the  oity  of  New  York  ah»e 
amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,000.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren^s  tenn  was  oeoa- 
pied  by  attempts  to  remedy  these  evils  hf 
legislative  measures  for  the  establishment  <ji  a 
stable  currency,  and  a  sound  system  of  govern- 
ment finance.  A  favorite  measure  of  the  presi- 
dent was  the  independent  treasury  qrstem  for 
the  custody  of  the  public  fonds,  which  ulti- 
mately was  sanctioned  by  congress,  and  is  stiB 
in  force.  The  war  with  the  S^iinoles  was 
continued  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Van 
Barents  term,  and  in  £sct  was  not  ended  tiB 
18^,  after  it  had  cost  the  United  States  nearly 
$40,000,000.  In  June,  1838,  Mr.  Dickerson  re- 
signed the  secretaryship  of  the  navy,  and  James 
K.  Paulding  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  tits 
same  year  B.  F.  Bntler  lerigned  as  attorn^ 
generd,  and  Felix  Gnmdy  was  appointed,  who 
m  the  following  year  was  ancoeeded  by  n&uj 
D.  Gilpin.  Johji  H.  HUes  auct^eded  Amos 
Kendall  as  postmaster-general  in  May,  1840. 
The  pecuniary  troubles  of  the  country  were 
imputed  in  ^eat  measure  to  the  financial  policy 
of  the  administration  by  its  political  opponoits; 
and  as  the  preudentiid  election  of  1840  ap- 
proadied,  the  state  elections  indicated  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  not  inherited  all  the  popnlaiit; 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  uid  that  the 
power  of  the  democratic  party  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  at  least  a  temporary  ova<- 
throw.  A  whig  national  convention  (tiie  ooa- 
gressicmal  caucus  aystem  Sot  nominating  oandn 
dates  having  been  abandoned)  was  held  at  Hsp- 
risiburth  Deo. 4, 1889,  and  alter  serial  boJIotings 
Oen.  HarristHi  was  nominated  as  a  eandidate 
for  preddent,  with  John  Tyler  for  vic«- presi- 
dent. Hie  national  democratic  convention  mH 
»i  Baltimore,  May  6,  1840,  and  nnanimoaaly 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  canvass  vai 
one  of  the  most  animated  and  exciting  that  has 
ever  taken  place,  and  the  result  was  that  Har- 
rison and  Tyler  €«ch  received  284  elecfawal 
votes,  and  Van  Buren  60,  while  the  same  num- 
ber were  divided  between  B.  M.  Johnson,  L. 
W.  Tazewell,  and  James  K.  Polk  as  democratic 
candidates  for  the  vice-presidency. — Oen.  Har- 
rison was  inugurated  March  4, 1841,  and  se- 
lected as  his  cabinet  Daniel  Webster,  secretary 
(tf state:  Thomas  Bwiiw,  of  tiie  treasoxy ;  Jobs 
Bell,  of  war;  Ge(«ge  £.  Badger,  of  the  ncry; 
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Fraaeb  Onmger,  postmaster-general ;  and  J,  J. 
(Vhtenden,  attomey-general.  Before,  hoir- 
«rer,  uaj  dlstinotire  line  of  policy  oonld  be 
adopted  by  the  now  adndniBtration,  the  presi- 
dent died,  April  4,  jiut  one  monui  after  his 
inauOTirfttion.  The  presidential  office  devolved 
(HI  John  Tyler,  who  retuned  the  cabinet  of 
his  predecessor  until  the  following  September, 
when  all  bnt  the  secretary  of  state  resigned  in 
oonseqnenoe  of  the  unexpected  development  of 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  preradent  in  relation 
to  a  national  bank  much  more  in  aooordance 
with  the  views  of  the  democratic  party,  to 
which  he  had  formerly  been  attached,  than  to 
those  of  the  whigs,  by  whom  he  had  been  elfr- 
▼oted  to  power.  He  repeatedly  vetoed  acts  of 
(XHigreBB  chartering  a  nationu  bank  or  flsoal 
agent,  and  was  oonaeqaeutly  vehemently  de^ 
Bonnoed  by  the  whigs  as  having  betrayed  llie 
trust  they  had  pot  in  him.  The  places  ot  the 
retiring  members  of  the  cabinet  were  filled  by 
Walter  Forward,  appointed  secretary  of  the 
teeasary ;  John  0.  Spencer,  of  war ;  Abel  P. 
IJpshar,  of  the  navy;  Charles  A.  Wiokliffe, 
postmaster-general ;  and  Hogfa  S.  Legar^,  at- 
torney-general. Mr.  Webster  continued  to  hold 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  pnrpose 
of  conducting  negotiations  wltb  Great  Britfdn 
on  the  subject  of  the  north-western  boundary, 
which  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  concluded 
between  him  and  Lord  Ashbnrton,  and  ratified 
hr  the  senate  Aug.  20,  18^.  In  May,  1848, 
Mr.  Webster  resigned,  and  Wr.  L^art,  the  at- 
torney-general, was  made  acting  secretaty  of 
■tate,  but  died  in  the  following  June.  Hr. 
npahnrwas  then  transferred  from  the  navy  de- 
partment to  that  of  state,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Gilmer  was  made  secretary  of  the  navy;  but 
both  those  gentlemen  were  killed,  Feb.  28, 
1844,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the 
V.  8.  war  steamer  Princeton,  and  John  0. 
Oalhoun  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  John 
T.  Mason  of  the  navy.  On  April  IS,  1844,  a 
treatj  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States  was 
oondaded  by  Mr.  Oalhoun  and  the  agents  of 
the  new  republic,  but  was  rtdected  by  the 
senate,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  the 
eoontey  in  a  war  with  Herioo.  The  Texas 
qaeetion,  however,  immeffiately  became  the 
prominent  issue  in  the  premdential  contest  of 
that  year,  the  democratic  party  sapportiDg  and 
the  whigs  opposing  annexation.  At  Hie  South 
It  was  advocated  as  a  meam  of  strengthening 
the  slavery  interest,  and  at  the  N'ortfa  it  was 
in  ^reat  part  opposed  for  the  same  reason,  the 
snti-slavery  element  in  both  the  parties  being 
at  this  period  of  considerable  strength.  The 
friends  of  Texas  soon  obtidned  control  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  that  party  at  Baltimore,  May  S7, 184^ 
Ur.  Van  Buren,  who  had  expressed  himself 
nnoonditionally  opposed  to  annexation,  was 
rcjjeeted  as  a  candidate  for  the  preddenoy,  and 
James  E.  Polk,  formerly  governor  of  Tennes- 
•ee  and  qreaker  of  the  U.  8.  faoose  of  revre- 
Msitatlvee,  was  nominated,  with  George  IL  Dal- 


las  as  candidate  for  vioe-president.  The  whig 
na^onal  convmtion,  which  met  at  Baltimore, 
Hay  1,  had  already  nominated  for  preudoit 
Henry  Clay,  and  for  vice-president  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
170  electoral  votes  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  and 
106  for  the  whig  candidates.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Texas  question  was  now  assumed 
by  congress,  and  joint  resolutions  for  annexing 
that  country  to  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  passed  the  hoase  of  repre- 
sentatives Jan.  20,  1846,  by  a  vote  of  120  to 
98,  and  the  senate  March  1,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
2B.  They  were  immediately  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  whose  last  important  official  act 
was  to  fli^  two  days  later  the  bill  admitting 
Florida  and  Iowa  Into  the  Dnion. — President 
Pcdk  appointed  as  his  cabinet  James  Bnofaanao, 
Heoretuy  of  at^ ;  Bobert  J.  Walker,  of  the 
treaanry ;  William  L.  Marcy,  of  war ;  George 
Bancroft,  of  the  navy;  Cave  Johnson,  post- 
master-general ;  and  John  Y.  Mason,  attorney- 
general.  At  the  beginning  of  hia  stdroiniatra- 
tion  the  president  found  the  country  involved 
in  disputes  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Gen. 
Zaohary  Taylor  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to 
occupy  the  region  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Bio  Grande,  which  the  United  States  claimed 
as  belonging  to  Texas,  while  the  Mexioaos 
maintained  that  Texas  had  never  extended  be- 
yond the  Nueces.  In  April,  1846,  a  slight  col- 
ndon  ooooired  on  the  Bio  Grmde  between 
Gen.  Taylor's  army  and  that  of  the  Mexican 
eonmiaDaer,  Gen.  Arista.  When  the  news 
reached  Waddngton,  the  prendent,  on  May  11, 
sent  a  special  message  to  congress  declaring 
that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and 
asking  for  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on.  Con- 
gress, by  a  vote  of  142  to  14  in  the  house,  and 
of  40  to  2  in  the  senate,  promptly  appropriated 
^10,000,000,  and  gave  authority  to  call  out 
B0,000  volunteers.  Taylor  meanwhile  had  de- 
feated the  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8,  and  at 
Besaca  de  la  Palma,  May  9,  and  subsequently  on 
being  reinforced  continued  the  war  by  brilliant 
victories  at  Monterey  in  S^tember,  and  at  Bpena 
Yiata,  Feb.  28, 1847.  (See  Tatlob,  Zaohart.) 
The  oonduot  <Hf  the  var,  which  had  so  far  been 
IntFBsted  to  Gen.  Taylw,  waa  now  assumed  by 
Gen.  Beott,  oommandiiw  in  chief.  The  Amer- 
ican forces,  naval  and  mmtary,  were  concentrat- 
ed in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  March  9,  1847, 
Soott  landed  near  Vera  Oroz  with  about  12,000 
men.  That  city  was  immediately  besieged,  and 
surrendered  ibroh  29.  Gen.  Soott  soon  began 
his  march  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he 
entered  trinmphantiy  Sept.  14,  after  a  series  of 
hard-fought  and  uniformly  successful  battles, 
^ee  Soott,  Wikfisld.)  Meanwhile  Gen.  Ste- 
phen W.  Kearny,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
had  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth  over  the 
great  plains  to  Santa  F6,  and  oonqnered  New 
Hexioo  in  Aug.  1846.  He  in^tnted  an  Amer- 
ioan  government  over  the  province,  and  thai 
nsomad  his  march  towud  OalifScnida,  which 
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bowever  had  already  been  oonqncnd  hj  OoL 

Fremont  and  Oommodore  Stockton.  On  hii 
arrival  at  ilonterej,  Gen.  Kearny  assumed  the 
office  of  governor,  and  on  Feb.  6, 18<17,  pro- 
clakned  the  anuexatioa  of  California  to  the 
United  States.  While  Kearny  was  on  his  way 
to  Oalifornia,  Col.  Doniphan,  at  the  head  <^ 
1,000  Hissouri  volunteers,  had  performed  a  pro- 
digions  march  across  the  plains,  and  taken  the 
city  of  Chihaahua,  after  routing,  Feb.  38,  4,000 
Mexicans,  who  met  himal^out  ISmUesfromthe 
city.  GeiL  Scott's  army  ocoopied  the  Mexican 
capital  until  after  the  ratifioatjon  of  a  trea^  of 
peace  which  was  negotiatedat  Guadalnpe  Hraal- 
go,  Feb.  2,  I84S,  by  Nioholaa  P.  Trist  on  the 
put  of  the  United  States.  By  this  treaty  Mex- 
ico graoted  to  the  United  States  the  line  of  the 
Bio  Grande  aa  a  boundary,  and  also  ceded  New 
Mexico  and  California.  On  their  part  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  Mexico  $16,000,000,  and  to 
assume  the  debts  dne  by  Mexico  to  American 
citizens  to  an  oxtent  not  exceeding  $3,750,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  negotia- 
tions were  going  on  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  Oregon,  which 
the  latter  had  long  considered  as  one  of  their  ter- 
ritories. "  The  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  64°  40' " 
bad  been  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  demo- 
oratio  party  during  the  recent  preddential  oan- 
Taas,  and  Mr.  Folk  in  hia  inaugural  addresB  had 
declared  that  *'  our  title  to  the  ooantry  of  the 
Oregon  was  dear  and  untpeationable."  Great 
Britain,  however,  on  varioos  pretexts,  asserted 
&  claim  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  president 
after  much  negotiation  finally  offered  as  an 
amicable  compromise  the  boundary  of  the  par- 
allel of  40°,  with  a  modification  which  gave 
to  her  the  whole  of  Yancouver  island,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.  The  otiier  im- 
portant measures  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
were  the  modification  of  the  tariff  in  1846,  by 
wluch  its  protective  features  were  lessened, 
and  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union 
as  the  30th  state.  May  2»,  1848.— Mr.  Polk,  in 
accepting  the  democratic  nomination  in  l&44t 
bad  pledged  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
rejection ;  and  in  the  democratic  national  oon- 
rention  which  met  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1848, 
Lewis  Cass  was  nominated  for  president,  and 
William  0.  Butler  for  vice-president.  By  the 
whig  convention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  Jane  1,  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fill- 
more were  nominated  for  the  same  offices. 
The  question  of  slavery  hada  powerful  inSoenoe 
on  the  political  combinations  of  this  period. 
A^r  the  subudence  of  the  Missouri  agitation 
in  1821,  slavery  attracted  little  attention  until 
the  establishment  of  the  "Liberator^'  news- 
paper by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  Boston, 
Jan.  1, 1831,  and  the  fonuation  of  anti-alavery 
aodoties  in  the  free  states  in  1632-'8  by  Arthur 
T^>paii  and  others.  These  sooieties  relied  ex- 
clusively on  moral  and  religiona  inflnencea  to 
promote  emancipation,  ima  av(^ed  political 
action,  affirming  that  oongrees  bad  no  rigbt  ta 
laterftre  with  slaTery  ia  the  irtatea,  thooj^  tliey 


ritioned  that  body  to  aboHdi  tJw  iuditatiaa 
the  territorioa,  in  the  District  of  OokonU^ 
and  wherever  else  the  federal  KOTWuneot  has 
constitutional  jnrisdiction.  They^Mlaredthi* 
their  principles  led  them  "  to  r^eot,  and  to  es- 
treat the  oppressed  to  r^eot,  the  use  of  al 
oamal  weapons  for  deliveranoo  from  bondage.'* 
Their  lecturers,  newspapers,  public  meeting^ 
and  petitions  to  congress  rigidly  made  converU, 
and  created  great  excitement  throoeboot  tlta 
country.  Violent  attempts  were  made  in  1834 
and  sabseqnrat  years,  by  the  ^^poneots  of  emao- 
cipation,  to  sopprees  this  agitatiw ;  and  avaam 
riots,  attended  in  some  instances  by  loflB<tf  life 
fl&d  aesbnotim  of  property,  took  pLace  in  Hav 
York,  Boston,  Philaddpbia,  Cincinnati,  Altoa, 
and  other  northern  cities.  In  the  Sooth  the 
le^slatores  of  VirgiBia,  l^orth  and  Sovth  Qa^ 
olma,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  aonae  other  atatis 
passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  nortiun 
states  to  auppress  the  agitation  by  penal  otaut- 
ments  prohibiting  the  printing  of  anti-fllave^ 
pnb^cations.  President  Jackson,  in  his  aauiai 
message  of  Deo.  1886,  recommended  to  oon- 
grees to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  oirculatka 
uirough  the  mail  of  anti-slavery  pubUoatioos; 
and  a  bill  framed  in  acoordaooe  with  this  sob- 
gestion  reached  a  third  reading  in  the  senateli 
1836,  bat  was  finally  rejected.  In  the  hona 
a  nile  was  adopted  in  the  same  year,  **thit 
all  petitiona,  meinorials,  reaolotiraM,  and  pny- 
ositiona  reliving  in  any  wi^  or  to  aar  vEtmt 
whatever  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  ab«L  with^ 
out  being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  <m 
the  table,  and  no  farther  action  whatever  shall 
be  had  uiereon."  This  rale,  which  was  t» 
peatedly  rescinded  and  re&naoted,  led  to  lon^ 
and  excited  debates  on  the  right  of  petitura, 
in  which  ex-preaident  John  Quinoy  Adann^ 
Uien  a  representative  from  Massachusetts,  was 
conspicuoos  in  defence  of  that  right;  and  the 
rule  was  finally  rescinded  in  Dec.  1B46.  In  184t 
a  disagreeouei^  among  the  abolitionists  led  to 
their  8^>aratioa  into  two  diviaionB,  one  «f 
which,  undw  the  lead  of  Mr.  Qarrisou,  in  1844 
took  the  position  that  the  ooropromiowi  <tf  tht 
constitution  on  the  sabject  of  slavoy  were  im- 
moral, and  that  conseqnentiy  it  was  ^nfnl  to 
swear  to  snpport  that  instrument  or  to  bold 
office  or  Yote  under  it,  and  that  the  onion  «f 
the  states  was  an  agreement  with  hell  and  a 
covenant  with  death,"  whidi  ought  to  be  it 
once  dissolved.  This  body,  though  conspienooa 
by  the  zeal,  enei^,  and  eloquence  of  lu.  Gar- 
rison, Mr.  WeudeU  Phillips,  and  a  few  othan 
of  its  leaders,  has  hadr— from  the  soantiness  ot 
its  numbers,  amounting  to  only  a  few  hundred^ 
its  abstinenoe  from  political  action,  and  the 
unpopularity  of  its  ofonions,  not  only  reqfieot 
log  toe  Union  and  the  eonstitution,  hot  npoB 
woman's  ri^ts,  the  oon^tlon  of  the  obmiaM^ 
and  other  qoeatioaft—li^  lOr  no  dixeirt  i»> 
floenoe  on  public  afiairs.  The  other  end  fiv 
more  numeroDs  ^viurai  of  the  aboUtioBiMi^ 
with  whan  the  followera  <xf  Hr.  Qmn^am 
were  often  erroneonaly  oooiDondad,  adhored 
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to  the  Unicak  and  the  oonBtitnlioD,  and,  hav- 
ing become  Batiafled  that  both  the  whig  and 
dmiooratlo  parties  were  oompletelj  nnder  the 
oontrol  of  the  staroholden,  ertabUuied  in  1840 
the  Ubertj  party,"  and  at »  national  oonven- 
tSm  held  at  Albany  nominated  Jamea  G.  Biraef 
for  president  and  Thomas  Earle  for  vioe-preei- 
dent.  Their  entire  vote  at  the  election  of  that 
year  was  7,609.  At  the  next  preeidential  eleo- 
tion  in  1844  Kr.  Bimey  was  a^^  nominated 
for  president,  with  Thomas  Morris  for  vice-pres- 
ident, and  received  63,800  votes.  These  fignres, 
however,  imperfectly  represented  the  nnmbers 
of  the  opponents  of  elaveryj  most  of  whom 
still  maintained  their  connection  with  the  two 
great  parties,  on  whose  action  they  had  so  pow- 
erful  an  inflnence,  that  while  the  Texas  qaestion 
waa  still  pending  14  nortiieni  atatee  protested, 
through  Hu^  legidatnrea,  in  some  cases  by 
snanimoos  vote  of  all  partieB,  against  any  eo- 
lorgement  of  the  area  of  aUveij;  and  In  1846, 
dnnng  the  Uezioan  war,  a  bul  being  before 
ooogreas  anthorizing  the  president  to  nse  the 
torn  of  $2,000,000  in  negotiating  a  peace,  Hr. 
David  Wilmo^  a  democratic  representotive 
from  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  add  thereto  the 
proviso,  "  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involontary  servitade  in  any  territory  on 
&e  continent  of  America,  which  ^all  hereafter 
be  acquired  by  or  annexed  to  the  United  States 
by  vlrtae  of  diis  appropriation,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whatsoever,  except  for  crime  of  which 
the  partf  shall  have  been  doly  convicted." 
Thia  proviso  was  adopted  in  the  honse  by  a 
Urge  nu^uity,  nearly  all  the  members  from  the 
free  states  voting  for  it,  but  fiuled  in  the  senate 
from  want  of  time.  At  the  next  session,  1848- 
*?,  a  similar  bill  appropriating  $8,000,000  had 
tiie  Wilmot  proviso  affixed  to  it  by  a  vote  of 
116  to  106 ;  bat  it  was  rejected  by  the  senate 
1^  a  vote  of  81  to  21,  and  the  bill  being  sent  back 
to  the  house  the  proviso  was  abandoned  by  a 
vote  of  102  to  07.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  practical  question  involved  in  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  whether  the  introduction  of 
slavery  should  be  allowed  or  prohibited  in  the 
territories  newly  acquired  frwn  Mexico,  be- 
oome  of  prominent  interest.  In  the  wb^  na- 
tional convention,  held  ot  Philadelphia  in  1848, 
b7  which  Oen.  Taylor  waa  ncnninatedf  there 
were  several  delegirtea  flwm  the  northern  atates 
aresenting  what  were  called  "ft«e  eoU" 
faiions,  that  is,  opinions  hostile  to  tlie  exten- 
}n  of  uavery,  by  whom  after  the  nomination 
of  candidates  tiie  following  resolotion  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  tiie  platform  of 
principles  adopted  by  the  convention:  "Ke- 
solved,  that  while  ail  power  is  denied  to  con- 
gress under  the  constitution  to  oontrol  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  institution  of  sla- 
very within  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  it 
nevertheless  has  the  power,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  congress,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  or  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  any  territory  now  possess- 
ed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired,  by  the 
United  States."  This  was  reacted,  and  several 
•  VOL.  XT. — 49 


of  the  free  soil  delates  oonsemiently  withdrew 
from  the  oonvention,  and  snbseqnentiy  sepa- 
rated themselves  flrom  the  whig  puiy.  A  rami- 
lar  Bohian  hod  ahready  token  place  fai  the  dem- 
oeratio  national  oonvention  of  the  same  year, 
the  barnburners,"  as  tiie  five  soil  democrats 
were  termed,  having  seceded  partly  on  anti- 
davery  and  partiy  on  personal  grounds.  An 
agreement  was  soon  made  between  these  se- 
ceding whigs  and  democrats  and  the  Uber^ 
party  to  unite  th«r  forces  in  oppontion  to 
the  extennon  of  slavery;  and  a  convention 
waa  accordingly  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  9,  1848, 
which  was  attended  by  delates  from  all  the 
free  states  and  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Yir- 
gioia,  end  the  District  of  Oolnmbia.  A  free 
soil  or  free  democratio  party  was  formed,  and 
Martin  Van  Burtti  was  nonunated  for  pred- 
dent  and  Oharles  FMnois  Adams  for  vloe-invB- 
Ident  A  platform  was  adOT^ted,  declaring  that 
the  new  party  was  formed  "to  maintam  the 
rights  of  free  labor  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  slave  power,  and  to  secure  free  soU  to  a 
fne  pe^le ;  that  slavery,  in  the  several  states 
of  this  Union  which  recognize  its  existence,  de- 
pends upon  the  state  laws  alone,  which  cannot 
be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  for  which  laws  that  government  is 
not  re^nsible ;  we  therefore  propose  no  in- 
torference  by  congress  with  slavery  witiiin  the 
limits  of  any  state ;  that  tha  only  safe  means  of 
preventing  an  extension  of  slavery  into  terri- 
tory now  free  is  to  prohibit  its  extonsion  in  all 
saon  territory  by  an  act  of  c<mgre8s;  that  we 
aooept  the  issue  which  the  dave  power  has 
forced  upon  ns,  and  to  their  demamt  for  more 
slave  ststes  and  mcnre  dave  territory,  our 
calm  bat  final  answer  ia,  no  more  alave  states 
and  no  more  slave  territory."  Van  Buren  and 
Adams  received  at  the  preeidental  election,  in 
Nov.  1848,  a  popnlar  veto  of  291,268,  but  se- 
cured no  electoral  veto.  The  democratic  can- 
didates, Oass  and  BuUer,  received  127  electoral 
votes ;  and  the  whig  candidates.  Taylor  and 
illlmore,  received  168  electoral  votes,  and 
were  consequently  elected. — President  Taylor 
wasinangnratedon  Monday,  March  6, 1849,  and 
appointed  as  his  cabinet  John  M.  Olayton,  sec- 
retary of  stoto;  William  M.  Meredith,  of  the 
treasory;  George  W.  Crawford,  of  war:  Wil* 
liom  B.  Preston,  of  the  navy;  Thwnas  Ewing, 
of  the  interior  (an  office  created  by  oongress  two 
days  before,  March  8, 1849) ;  Jacob  OoQamer, 
postmaster-general ;  and  Reverdy  JiAnson,  at- 
torney-general. One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
difficult  of  the  questions  which  pressed  on  the 
new  administratton  arose  oat  of  the  acquisition 
of  Oalifomia  and  New  Mexico.  In  Feb.  1848, 
gold  began  to  be  found  in  OaUfornla  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  news  of  its  discovery  cre- 
ated such  an  excitoment  in  the  United  States 
that  in  a  short  time  thousands  of  emigrants 
were  on  tb^ir  way  thither  by  land  and  wator, 
and  their  numbers  were  soon  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  state.  They  held  a  convention  at 
Monterey,  and  on  Sept.  1, 1848,  adopted  a  con- 
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■titntion  wiOi  a  ctanie  pnihibltiiig  lUverr, 
When  o(Hurreas  ■aaembleg  in  Deoonberj  the 
qnestion  of  davery  gare  rise  to  excited  de- 
bates, in  which  several  of  the  southern  mem- 
bers threatened  seoesmon  and  oivil  war  in  ease 
the  institalion  was  ezoladed  from  the  newly 
aoqaired  territories.  Much  agitation  existed 
thronghont  the  oonntry,  especialty  in  the  states 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  disunion 
party  possessed  oonmderable  popnlar  strength. 
An  addreas  to  the  people  of  the  South,  ngned 
by  most  of  the  sonthem  members  of  congress, 
was  published,  which  was  far  from  oonoiliatOTy 
in  its  tone;  the  le^sUtures  of  Booth  Carolina 
and  Hisrisripid  issned  a  call  for  a  aontfann 
eongresa  to  fnme  a  goremment  for  a  "  United 
States  Boath;"  and  a  fisimion  oonrention  of 
delegates  frcan  the  sonthem  states  actually  as- 
sembled at  Nashville.  In  the  North  the  agita- 
tion was  directed  not  agfdnst  the  Union,  bat  for 
its  preservation,  and  great  meetings  were  held 
in  an  the  priDoipal  cities  to  protest  against  any 
farther  interfierence  with  slavery.  Prendent 
Taylor,  in  a  message  to  congress,  Jan.  21, 1660, 
stated  that  he  had  himself  advised  the  people 
of  Oalifomia  to  form  a  constitDtion,  and  he 
ni^ed  congress  to  receive  and  favorably  con- 
sider their  application  for  admisnon  into  the 
Union.  This,  however,  continued  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  South,  and  a  parliamentary  strug- 
gle msned,  the  most  violent  and  protracted  in 
American  history.  The  eztruae  slavery  party, 
led  by  Hr.  Oalhonn,  demanded  not  only  the 
r«jeenon  of  Oalifomia,  bat,  among  other  con- 
cesBions,  an  amendment  ot  the  oonsUtation  that 
■honld  equalize  Uie  political  power  of  the  free 
and  slave  states.  The  qnestion  was  still  farther 
complicated  by  the  application  of  New  Hezioo 
for  admisfflOQ,  and  by  a  oldm  brought  forward 
by  Texas  to  a  western  line  of  boundary  which 
would  include  a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico. 
Finally  a  compromise  was  proposed  by  Henry 
Olay  in  the  senate  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
whole  qnestion  of  slavery,  and  after  a  long 
discnsrion  the  remit  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Olay  was 
attained  by  separate  acta,  which  provided  for : 

1,  the  adnussiott  ci  Oalifomia  as  a  free  state : 

2,  territorial  govenunents  for  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  without  exdnding  slavery,  but  leaving  its 
exclusion  or  admisrion  to  the  local  popnlation ; 
8,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary  ques- 
tion ;  4,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Oolombia;  6,  the  enactment  of  a 
stringent  law  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fugi- 
tive daves.  Ten  of  the  southern  senators,  hi- 
cluding  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hunter  of  Yii^nia, 
Bonis  of  Louisiana,  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mjb- 
rissippi,  published  a  final  protest  against  the 
admission  of  California  eher  the  vote  was 
taken ;  and  the  free  soil  party  at  the  North  de- 
nounced the  concessions  to  Texas  and  the  re- 
ftaaal  to  prohibit  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  as  nqjnst  and  imwise,  and  proclaimed  the 
ftigitive  slave  law  as  immoral  and  omd,  and 
nnconstitntiMial  on  the  gronnd  that  th«  con- 
stitution ^TCB  congress  no  power  to  le^alate 
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ttrea  from  Jnsttce  and  labor  to  the  bidiTtdiid 
statea.  Nevertibeleai  the  great  body  of  tiba 
people  North  and  South  acqnieaoed  in  the  oob- 
promise  as  a  final  settlement  of  a  danguooi 
qnestion ;  and  the  fugitive  slave  hnr,  uie^ 
reusted  in  a  few  instances  by  mobs,  was  pms- 
tically  enforced  by  tiie  authorities  in  all  the 
free  statea  where  fugitives  were  arrested. 
While  the  compromise  bills  were  yet  before 
eongresa,  President  Taylor  died  aftcur  a  few 
days'  illness,  Jnly  0, 1850,  and  was  aoooeeded 
by  the  vice-president,  Millard  Fillmore,  wbo 
m  Jnly  16  reconatmoted  the  cabinet  as  ^ 
leva:  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  ai  ststo; 
Themas  Oorwin,  of  the  treaanry ;  Oharlei  M. 
Oonrad,  of  war;  Alexander  H.  B.  8taart,fl< 
the  interior ;  William  A.  Graham,  of  the  nary; 
Nathan  E.  Hall,  postanaater-gflttenl;  and  Jon 
J.  Crittenden,  attomey-^eneraL  The  com- 
promise bills  were  signed  by  Mr.  fSUmore 
Sept.  0,  and  the  whole  weight  of  bis  adminit- 
tration  was  given  to  their  support,  and  espe- 
(oaHy  to  the  enforcement  of  the  fli^tive  slave 
law.  During  the  remainder  oi  hie  term  the 
events  of  most  importance  were  the  ihvanco 
of  Cuba,  in  Aug.  1861,  by  a  band  of  "filfibns- 
ters"  from  New  Orleans,  led  by  Gren.  Lopes, 
who  was  speedily  defeated,  captured,  and  exe- 
cuted with  many  of  his  followers ;  the  visit  of 
Louis  Koasutii  to  the  United  Sfiitee  in  Dee. 
1661 ;  a  dispnte  with  England  on  IIm  ral^eet 
of  the  fisheriea  in  1868,  which  ww  settled  hy 
mntnal  conoesrions;  aim  lastly  Che  nc^otiBtioa 
of  B  toeaty  with  Japan  by  Oomraodora  Fniy, 
in  command  d  an  American  fleet,  by  whidi 
the  commerce  of  that  empire  w«a  thrown  opoi 
to  the  world. — On  the  approach  of  the  preri- 
dential  election  of  1862  it  became  evident  that, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  aoquieeoenoe  <tf 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  oompromise 
measares  of  1860,  the  qnestion  of  slavery  was 
still  a  source  of  political  agitation.  The  demo- 
orats  of  the  South  were  divided  into  Union 
men"  and  "  sonthem  rights  men,"  tiie  latter 
maintaining  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from 
the  Union  wlwnever  its  ri^ts  were  violated 
by  the  general  government  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whiga  of  die  Bonth  were  moeMf 
Union  m«i  and  satisfied  witii  the  ooraiHvmise 
measures,  while  a  mi^ori^  of  the  whiga  of  the 
North  were  opposed  to  the  fogitive  sl&ve  law, 
though  not  offering  resistance  to  its  exeea- 
tion,  and  were  still  desirons  of  preventing  the 
extension  of  slavery  by  national  legislmce. 
The  democratic  national  convention  met  at 
Baltimore,  Jnne  1,  1853,  and,  after  ballotiag 
for  4  days,  on  the  49th  ballot  nominated  for 
president  Oen.  Franklin  Pirave  of  New  Hannt- 
shire,  who  had  commanded  a -brigade  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  known  to  hold  opinions 
satiafiuitory  to  the  Sonth  on  the  snbjeot  of  sla- 
very. Lewis  Oass  and  James  Bnohanan  weie 
fbe  leading  candidates  in  the  previona  bellcrtr 
ings;  and  William  L.  lUrcf  and  IMephea  A. 
Douglas  also  received  oonsiderahle  support. 
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WiUiam  B.  King  of  Alabama  was  nominated 
for  vice-presidents  A  platform  was  adopted 
hj  the  convention  dedUuring  resistance  to  '*  all 
attempts  at  renewing  in  congress  or  ont  of  it 
Qie  agitation  of  the  slavery  qnestion,  nnder 
whatever  sh^ie  or  color  the  attempt  may  be 
made and  also  a  determination  to  "  abide  by 
and  adhere  to  a  faithfol  execation  of  the  acta 
known  as  the  compromise  measures  settled  bj 
the  last  oongreas,  the  act  reclaming  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor  included."  The  whig 
national  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  Jane  1^ 
and  on  the  63d  bsllot  nominated  for  president 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  The  other  candidates  for 
the  nomination  were  Millard  Fillmore  and  Dan- 
iel Webster,  the  former  receiving  the  votes  of 
most  of  the  southern  delegates  nearly  to  the 
dose,  while  Scott  and  Webster  were  chiefly 
supported  by  the  northern  delegates.  William 
B.  Graham  was  nominated  for  vice-preudent. 
The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  de- 
clared that "  the  series  of  acts  of  the  82d  con- 
gress, the  set  known  as  the  Aigitive  slave  law 
included,  are  received  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement 
in  prinople  and  substanoe  of  the  dangerous 
and  aiding  questions  which  they  embraoe; 
....  and  we  deprecate  all  ftirther  agitadon 
oi  the  qoeadon  thus  settled,  aa  duigerous  to 
our  peace,  and  will  disoonntenanoe  all  efforts 
to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  whenever, 
wherever,  or  however  the  attempt  may  be 
made."  Hr.  Webster  and  his  especial  friends 
did  not  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  Scott,  and  attempts  were  made  in  va- 
rious places  to  bring  Hr.  Webster  forward  as 
an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
chiefly  by  whigs  who  considered  Gen.  Scott 
md  his  intimate  political  friends  as  lukewarm 
in  their  support  of  the  compromises;  but  the 
death  of  Ur.  Webster,  Oct.  24, 1852,  before  the 
deotion,  rendered  these  demonstrations  use- 
less. Tne  national  convention  of  the  free  soil 
party  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Aug.  11,  all  the 
free  states  bemg  represented,  together  with 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
John  P.  Hale  was  nomin^ed  for  president  and 
Geoi^  W.  Julian  for  vioe-preudent.  A  [dat- 
iona  was  adopted  declerii^  "that  the  acts  of 
congress  known  as  the  compromise  measures 
of  1860,  by  making  the  admission  of  a  sovereign 
state  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  other 
measures  demanded  by  the  spe^al  interest  of 
slavery ;  by  their  omission  to  guarantee  free- 
dom in  the  free  territories ;  by  t^eir  attempt 
to  impose  unconstitutional  limitations  on  the 
power  of  congress  and  the  people  to  admit 
new  states ;  and  by  tii&x  invuion  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  throagh  the  enactment  of  an  mnust, 
oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  ftagitive  dave 
law,  are  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  all  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  democracy,  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  settlement  of  the 
qoM^tiona  of  which  they  are  claimed  to  be  an 
a^juatment,   That  no  permanent  settlement 


of  the  Blavei7  qnestion  can  be  looked  for  ex- 
cept in  the  practical  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  slavery  is  sectional  and  freedom  national; 
by  the  total  separation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment from  slavery,  and  the  exercise  of  its  le^t- 
imate  and  constitutional  influence  on  the  aide 
of  freedom;  and  by  leaving  to  the  states  the 
whole  Bulyect  of  slavery  and  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice."  At  the  election,  Nov. 
5, 1862,  the  democr^o  candidates,  Pierce  and 
King,  received  the  votes  of  27  states,  casting 
264  electoral  votes.  Scott  and  Granam  re- 
oeived  the  votes  of  Yermon^  Massachusetts, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  with  42  electoral 
votes.  The  popular  vote  for  Fierce  and  King 
was  1,687,266,  for  Soott  and  Graham  1,384,577, 
and  for  Hale  and  Julian  167,296.  President 
Pierce  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1863,  and 
appointed  as  his  cabinet  William  L.  Marcy, 
secretary  of  state ;  James  Guthrie,  of  the  treas- 
ury ;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  war ;  James  C.  Dob- 
bin, of  the  navy ;  Robert  McClelland,  of  the 
interior;  James  Campbell,  postmaster-general; 
and  Caleb  Cushing,  attorney-general.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  sent  as  minister  to  England  and 
Mr.  Sould  to  Spain.  One  of  the  first  questions 
that  occupied  the  administration  was  a  boun- 
dary dispute  with  Mexico  concerning  a  tract 
land  between  Kew  Mexico  and  Chihuahua, 
which  finally  by  negotiation  and  purchase  be- 
came a  part  of  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  Arizona.  In  1668,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jefferson  Davis,  secretary  of  war,  va- 
rious expeditions  were  sent  out  to  explore  the 
routes  proposed  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Paciflo.  Congress  assembled  in 
Dec.  1853,  and  in  the  following  January  Mr. 
Douglas,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on 
territories,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  two  new  territories,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, in  the  region  west  of  Missouri  and 
north  of  lat.  86^  Sir.  By  this  bUl  tiie  Missouri 
oompromise  act  of  1820  was  repealed,  and 
daven^  allowed  to  enter  where  it  had  been 
foim^ly  and  for  ever  excluded.  .The  measure 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  administration 
and  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  debates  of  unpre- 
cedented length  and  interest  by  Chase  and 
Wade  of  Ohio,  Everett  and  Sumner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Seward  of  New  York,  Fessenden  of 
M^ne,  Houston  of  Texas,  and  Bell  of  Tennes- 
see, in  the  senate,  where  it  finally  passed  by  a 
vote  of  87  to  14.  In  the  house  it  was  opposed 
among  others  by  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, who,  for  80  years  a  senator,  had  now 
become  a  representative;  but  it  passed  by  a 
vote  of  118  to  100,  and  the  bill  became  a  law 
on  tlie  last  day  of  tSxj.  This  bill  ronsed  great 
exdtemoit  and  indi^iation  in  the  free  states, 
where  it  was  denounced  as  a  flagrant  breach  of 
futh,  and  its  enactment  greatly  increased  the 
strength  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  Much  dis- 
satismction  also  was  caused  in  those  states  by  a 
oonferoioe  at  Ostend  between  the  U.  8.  mioisters 
to  England,  France,  and  Spain,  in  the  circular 
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tasned  hj  which  it  was  proposed  to  huj  Onba 
from  Spain  for  $130,000,000,  or,  if  necessary  to 
prevent  emancipation  in  the  island,  to  take  it  bv 
nroe.  liie  attempt  to  obtMnCaba  was  r^ard- 
edatthe  North  as  prompted,  like  the  repeal  of 
the  Missonri  compromise,  chiefly  by  a  desire  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  slaveholding  infln- 
enoe  in  tiie  UnitMl  States.  So  also  were  the 
fiUibnster  expeditions  against  Nicaragua  led  by 
William  Walker,  whose  envoy,  Vyil,  at  Wash- 
ington was  formally  reoogmzed  by  the  president 
in  1866.  (See  Walkbb,  Williaji.)  As,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act,  the  peo- 
ple of  those  territories  were  to  be  left  free  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  whether  or  not  slavery 
shonM  be  tolerated  there,  a  stni^le  soon  be- 
gan In  Kansas,  to  which  chiefly  emigration  was 
directed,  between  the  anti-davery  and  ^ro-sI»- 
very  parties,  which,  after  many  acts  of  violence 
and  a  long  period  of  oonfhsion  amounting  al- 
most to  cml  war,  terminated  in  the  adoption 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  of  a  state  constita- 
tion  excluding  slavery.  (See  Katoas.)  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  the  Kansas  question 
Mr.  Snmner  of  Massachusetts  made  in  the  sen- 
ate. May  20,  1866,  a  speech  containing  a  vehe- 
ment attack  on  South  Oarolina  and  some  of  her 
representatives,  for  which  two  days  afterward 
he  was  assailed  in  the  senate  chamber  by  Pres- 
ton S.  Brooks  of  that  state,  and  so  much  in- 
jured that  he  was  not  able  to  resnme  his  dn- 
ues  in  the  senate  during  that  and  die  sao- 
oeeding  sesnon.  This  event  incrwtsed  stiU  far- 
ther the  anti-slavery  feeling  at  the  Kortii,  and 
when  the  canvass  for  prewdent  began  in  1866, 
an  anti^lavery  party  appeared  in  the  field  of 
far  more  formidable  dimensions  than  any  pre- 
vions  o^;anization  of  the  kind.  This  party 
assmned  the  name  of  repablioan,  and  absorb- 
ed the  entire  free  soil  party,  the  greater  part 
of  the  whig  party,  and  considerable  accessions 
from  the  democratic  party.  The  first  deci- 
sive exhibition  of  its  strength  was  the  election 
in  the  congress  of  1856-'6  of  N.  P.  Banks,  a 
former  democrat,  as  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  whig  party  about  this 
period  disappeared  from  the  field,  that  por- 
tiw  of  it  opposed  to  anti-slavery  measures 
having  been  merged,  especially  in  the  Sontii 
in  an  organization  at  first  popnlarly  known  as 
the-"Kiu}w-Nothing  party,"  and  then  as  the 
American  party  from  its  opposition  to  foreign 
influence,  and  particularly  to  Roman  Oathouo 
influence,  in  our  political  afiiurs.  This  party 
held  a  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
Feb.  1866,  and,  after  adopting  a  platform  vir- 
tually recognizing  the  principles  of  the  Elansas- 
Nebraska  act  and  approving  tlie  ftagitive  slave 
law,  nominated  Millard  Fillmore  for  president. 
The  democratic  national  convention  met  at 
Cincinnati,  June  3,  and  reaffirmed  the  Balti- 
more platform  of  185S,  with  the  addition  of 
resolations  condemning  the  principles  of  the 
American  party,  recognizing  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska act  as  the  only  safe  solution  of  the  sla- 
very question,  affirming  the  dnty  of  upholding 


state  rights  ^nd  the  TTiii<»i,  and  assenting  mh 
erally  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ostend  coreitlar. 
The  candidates  for  the  nomination  for  presidoit 
were  Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  and  Lewis  Oass.  On  tin 
17th  ballot  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nnanimoody 
nominated,  and  John  O.  Breckinridge  of  Kes- 
tncky  was  also  unanimously  chosen  MmAiAnUt 
for  the  vioe-presidenoy.  The  republican  na- 
tional convention  met  at  ^iladelpnia,  Jnne  IT, 
and  adopted  a  platform  declaring  that 
maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  embodied 
in  the  federal  constitution  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  institntiona,  and 
tiiat  the  fMeral  oonstitotlon,  the  itehta  of  tin 
states,  andtiiennion  of  the  states  £aIlbe]R«> 
served;"  and  that  "the  otmstitation  eomtos 
upon  congress  sovereign  power  over  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  for  their  govera- 
m«nt,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  congress  to  proHtrit 
in  the  territories  those  twin  rdics  of  barbarism, 
polygamy  and  slavery."  John  O.  Fremont 
was  nominated  for  president  by  869  votes, 
against  196  for  John  McLean ;  and  William  L. 
Dayton  was  nominated  for  vice-president,  im 
principal  competitors  being  Abraham  Lincdn, 
N.  P.  Banks,  Charles  Sumner,  and  David'  WD- 
mot.  After  an  animated  canvass,  the  election 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Buchanan  and  Bret^- 
inridge  by  174  Sectoral  votes  against  114  for 
IVem<mt  and  8  fbr  Fillmore.  The  popnlar  vote 
for  Bnohanan  was  1,888,160,  fyr  Fnmoai 
1,841,264,  and  for  Fillmore  874,684.  FiUmore 
received  the  vote  of  Maryland,  Buchanan  the 
votes  of  tdl  the  other  idave  states  and  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  niinoia,  and  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Fremont  those  of  the  11  remain- 
ing free  states. — President  Budhanay  appointed 
as  his  cabinet  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  state; 
Howell  Oobb,  of  the  treasury ;  John  B.  Floyd, 
of  war;  Isaao  Touoey,  of  the  navy;  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  the  interior ;  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
postmaster-general :  and  Jeremiah  8.  Black, 
attorney-general.  With  the  exception  of  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  in  IseT-*^ 
whUib  was  suppressed  withoot  bloodshed,  d 
the  admission  into  the  Union  of  Minnesota  in 
1868  and  of  Oreg<m  in  1869,  and  of  an  mi- 
Bucoessfol  attempt  to  purchase  Cuba,  the  ebkf 
Interest  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  cen- 
tred around  the  slavery  controversy,  whidt 
still  oontinued  in  Kansas,  in  the  halls  of  con- 
gress, and  in  the  legislatures  of  the  free 
states.  Several  of  the  latter  bodies,  under  the 
influence  of  a  public  opinion  which  had  been 
gradually  growing  in  opposition  to  the  jus- 
tice and  constitutionality  of  the  fbgitive  SMre 
law,  passed  acts  designed  to  impede  its  oper- 
ation, and  to  secure  to  allegea  fugitives  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  and  to  the  l^al  assistance 
usually  given  to  those  charged  witb  eriminti 
offences.  These  acts  were  cwnmonly  called 
personal  liberfy  laws,  and  though  they  have 
never  fai  any  case  been  put  in  practical  opera- 
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tk»n,  fbeSx  existmoe  socn  became  a  sa^eot  of 
eomplainfc  on  the  part  of  the  South  i^amst  the 
iXffthem  atates.  A  oonstitutloa  for  Kansas 
flvmed  at  Leoompton  in  18C7  was  laid  before 
congress  in  tiie  session  of  1857-8,  and  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  repnblioans  on  t^e 
gronnd  that  it  had  been  fraudulently  ooncooted 
by  the  pro-slavery  party  there,  that  it  did  not 
represont  the  wiahes  of  the  people  of  Eiuisas, 
and  that  some  of  its  provisions  were  oanningly 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  slavery  into 
the  new  state  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  powerfol  section  of  the  deino- 
oratio  party,  headed  by  Stephen  A  Douglas, 
aided  with  the  repablioans  in  this  matter ;  but 
the  so  called  Leoompton  bill."  aStm  a  parlia- 
mentary stnig^e  of  extraordinary  intendty 
and  doration,  was  passed  by  oongress  by  the 
votes  of  the  demooratio  nuyority,  led  in  &6 
house  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia, 
and  in  the  senate  by  Jefferson  Davis  of  Missis- 
dppi,  John  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  John 
8«deil  of  Louisiana.  The  president  lent  all  his 
iuSaence  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it 
wonld  pacify  the  country,  and  would  not  pre- 
vent Kansas  from  becoming  a  free  state  if  the 
people  desired  to  exolode  uavery.  This  con- 
test, however,  resulted  in  a  schism  in  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  and  eventually  in  its  division  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  looked  upon  Ur. 
Doiu^  aa  its  leader,  while  the  other  support- 
ed for  the  presidency  John  0.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentnoky.  An  attonpt  to  excite  the  aUves  to 
faisiirTecaon,  made  at  Hmter^s  Ferry  in  Oct 
1850,  by  John  Brown  of  ^uuaa,  for  whidi  he 
was  hanged  by  the  anthorities  of  Viiginia, 
Dec  9,  created  a  profotmd  sensaUon  throughout 
the  ooantry,  and  caused  especial  excitement  at 
the  Soath,  where  it  was  looked  upon  by  many 
as  indioative  of  a  settled  purpose  at  the  Kortb  to 
destroy  slavery.  (See  Harpeb's  FsKsr.) — The 
demooratio  nation&l  convention  met  at  Charles- 
ton, April  23, 1860,  and  after  a  stormy  session  of 
10  days  the  southern  delegates  withdrew  on  the 
refhsal  of  the  northern  delates  to  agree  to  a 
platform  conceding  to  their  fullest  extent  the 
dauuB  of  the  slaTehotders  to  carry  slavery  into 
the  territories.  The  convention  reassembled 
at  Baltimore,  Jane  18,  but  oonid  not  agree,  and 
aaotiber  aecesnon  took  plaoe,  embracing  most 
of  the  southern  delegates.  The  convention, 
however,  continued  in  session,  and  aomiuated 
for  president  Stephen  A  Douglas  of  Illinoia, 
and  for  vice-president  Herschel  Y.  Johnson  of 
Georgia.  The  seceders  also  met  in  couvention 
on  June  28,  and  nominated  for  president  John 
0.  Breckinridge  of  Eentuoky,  and  for  vice-pres- 
ident Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon.  The  "  constitu- 
tional union  party,"  compMod  mainly  of  the 
American  party,  held  its  national  convention  at 
Baltimore  May  9,  and  nominated  for  president 
John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  for  vioeHpresident 
Edward  Everett  of  UaHaehuaetts.  Taie  party 
declared  that  it  reoognized  "no  political  prin- 
ciple other  than  the  constltatioa  of  the  conn- 
toy,  the  union  of  tiie  states,  and  the  enforo&- 


mmt  of  the  lawi."  Hie  rapnUioaD  national 
otmvention  assembled  at  Chicago  on  Iby  16, 
and  nominated  for  president  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  Ulinoia.  His  prind^  competitors  for 
the  nomination  were  W.  H.  Seward,  Simon 
Cameron,  Edward  Bates,  and  S.  P.  Qiase. 
Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  was  nominated  for 
vice-president,'  the  other  candidates  being  Cas- 
sins  M.  Clay,  N,  P.  Banks,  A  H.  Beeder,  and 
John  Hickman.  The  platform  adopted  by  the 
convention  declared  that  *'  the  maintenance  of 
the  principles  promulgated  in  the  declaration 
of  indepeiiaence  and  embodied  in  the  federal 
constitution  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  republican  institutions,  and  that  the  oonsti- 
tation,  the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  the  states 
must  and  ahall  be  preserved and  "  tiiat  the 
nuuntenance  inviolate  of  the  ri^ts  of  the 
atates,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  eadi  state 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institu- 
tions according  to  its  own  judgmsat  exdoaiv^, 
is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  -which 
the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political 
fabric  depends."  The  platform  also  denounce^ 
John  Brown's  invaMon  of  Virginia  as  law- 
less and  unjustifiable,  declared  that  "  the  new 
dogma  that  the  oonstitation,  of  its  own  force, 
carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangerous  political 
heresy,"  and  denied  "  the  authority  of  congress, 
of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individuals 
to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  Stfdws."  The  result  of  the 
preudential  election  of  Nov.  1860,  was  that  Hr. 
lincoln  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
free  states  (except  three  votes  in  New  Jersey, 
whidi  were  j^vto  to  Mr.  Douglas),  to  the  num- 
ber of  180,  and  was  elected.  Mr.  Bell  received 
the  votes  of  Vir^ia,  Kentucky,  and  Tenneraee, 
89 ;  Mr.  Douglas  the  9  votes  of  Missouri,  which 
added  to  3  from  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  total 
of  12  votes ;  and  the  remaining  southern  states 
cast  their  72  electoral  votes  for  Breckinridge. 
The  popular  vote  for  Lincoln  was  1,857,610, 
for  Douglas  about  1,865,976,  for  Breckinridge 
847,053,  and  for  Bell  690,631.  On  Nov.  IflL 
when  this  result  was  known,  tiie  lei^slatufe  of 
Boutin  Carcdina  ordered  the  election  m  a  conven- 
tion to  oomuder  the  question  of  secession.  The 
convention  assembled  Deo.  17,  and  on  Deo.  20 
adopted  a  secession  ordinance,  declaring  that 
*'  the  union  now  subsisting  between  South  Car- 
olina and  other  states,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 
A  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  secession  was 
issued  by  the  oonvention,  in  which  it  was  stud: 
*'  We  assert  that  14  of  the  states  have  deliber- 
ately refused  for  years  past  to  fulfil  their  con- 
stitutional obligations,  and  we  refer  to  theit 

own  statutes  for  proof.  In  many  of 

these  states  the  Aigitive  is  disdiarged  from  the 
service  of  labor  claimed,  and  in  none  of  tiiem 
has  the  state  govemment  complied  with  the 

atipolatwns  made  in  the  cmutitiraon  

Thus  the  eonstitutionol  compacUbas  been  de- 
liberately broken  and  diaregirdM  by  the  nm- 
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direholdinff  statA ;  and  the  oonseqnenoe  fol- 
lows that  Sottth  Oarolina  is  released  from  her 

obligation."  No  allnsion  was  made  in  this  dec- 
Wation  to  the  tariff  or  to  any  other  causes  of 
oomplaint  than  those  above  alleged  and  "  the 
election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States  whose  opinions  and  pur- 
poses are  hostile  to  slavery."  A  few  days  after- 
ward the  state  forces  seized  the  U.  8.  castom 
house,  post  office,  and  arsenal  In  Charleston,  and 
Forts  Pinokney  and  Hooltrie  in  the  harbor  of 
that  city,  M^or  Anderson,  the  U.  B.  commander, 
who  h^  only  abont  80  men,  havmg  withdrawn 
his  command  into  Fort  Snmter.  The  move- 
ments of  Sonth  Carolina  were  rapidly  imitated 
by  oUier  slave  atates.  Mississippi  seceded  Jan. 
9,  Florida  Jan.  10,  Alabama  Jan.  11,  Georgia 
Jan.  19,  Louisiana  Jan.  26,  and  Texas  Feb.  1. 
Everywhere  thronghont  these  states  the  arse- 
nals, castom  honses,  navy  yards,  and  fbrts  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  were  seized  by  the 
seoessionists,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Snmter, 
and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  which  last  was  pre- 
served by  the  decided  action  of  Lient.  Slemmer, 
its  commander.  The  posts  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Florida  also  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.  The  army  at  the  beginning  of 
active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  South  was  only 
16,000  strong,  and  by  orders  from  Mr.  Floyd,  the 
secretary  of  war,  who  was  himself  a  party  to  the 
seceauon  movement,  had  been  dispersed  In  the 
remotest  parts  of  tiie  country,  while  the  navy 
was  mostly  absent  on  foreign  stations.  Under 
Kr.  Floyd's  orders  also  an  extendve  transfer 
of  arms  from  northern  to  southern  arsenals 
was  made  during  1860, 116,000  jnuskots  boving 
been  transferred  by  one  order,  and  great  qnan- 
tities  of  cwmon  and  ammunition  by  other  or- 
ders. Congress  assembled  at  Washington,  Dec. 
8,  1860,  uidthe  president's  annual  message  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  se- 
cession movement.  He  recommended,  as  the 
most  eflfectnal  mode  of  stopping  the  revolution, 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  embracing 
diese  three  points:  1,  an  express  recognition 
of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  states 
where  it  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  exist;  S, 
the  dnty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  the  com- 
mon tcmtories  throughout  their  territorial  ex- 
istence, and  until  they  shall  be  admitted  as 
states  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery 
as  tiieir  constitutions  may  prescribe ;  8,  a  like 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to  have 
his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  state  to 
another,  restored  and  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
of  the  validity  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  enacted 
for  this  purpose,  together  with  a  declaration  that 
all  state  laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right 
are  violations  of  the  constitution  and  are  con- 
sequently null  and  void.  "  Such  an  explana- 
tory amendment  would,  it  is  believed,  for  ever 
terminate  the  existing  dissensions,  and  restore 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  states."  This 
part  of  the  message  was  referred  in  the  senate 
to  a  committe#of  IS,  who  reported  on  Dec.  81 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  npou  ao^ 


general  plan  of  acQnstmeni.  Hr.  Crittenden,  a 
senator  from  Eentnc&y,  and  a  leader  of  die 

American  party,  introduced  on  Dec.  16  a  plsa 
of  compromise,  proposing  to  renew  Uie  jDb- 
Bouri  line  of  86"  80' ;  to  prohibit  davery  norUi, 
and  permit  it  south  of  that  line ;  to  admit  new 
states  with  or  withont  slavery  as  their  consti- 
tutions might  provide;  to  prohibit  congress 
fh)m  abolishing  slavery  in  the  states  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it  exists  m 
Virginia  or  Maryland ;  to  permit  free  transmis- 
sion of  slaves  by  land  or  water  in  any  state ;  to 
pay  for  fugitive  slaves  rescned  after  arrest ;  to 
ask  the  repeal  of  personal  liberty  laws  in  the 
states;  these  concessions  to  be  submitted  totbe 
people  as  amendment  to  the  constitndoii,  and 
if  adopted  never  to  he  changed.  These  wm 
r^eotecLand  the  flowing  resolntions,  offbred 
by  Mr.  Olark  of  New  Hampshire,  a  repabBcon 
senator,  adopted :  "  That  the  provisions  of  (he 
constitation  are  ample  for  the  preservation  <if 
th6  Union,  and  the  protection  .of  all  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  country ;  that  it  needs  to 
be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and  that  an 
extrication  from  the  present  dangers  b  to  be 
looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the 
peace,  protect  the  public  property,  and  enforee 
the  laws,  rather  than  in  new  guaranties  for 
particalar  interests,  compromises  for  particular 
difficulties,  or  concesuons  to  unreasonable  At- 
mands.  That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  pres- 
ent Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandtm  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  with  the  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  constructing  a  new  one,  are  dangerous, 
IDusory,  and  destructive';  that,  In  the  (^inicn 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  no  such  re- 
construction is  practicable^  and  therefore  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  union  and  consti- 
tution should  he  directed  all  the  enei^ies  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  government,  and  the 
efforts  of  all  good  citizens."  These  resolutions 
expressed  substantially  the  position  of  the  re- 
publicans in  congress,  who  had  become  tiie 
majority  in  both  houses  by  the  withdraw^  of 
the  democratic  senators  and  Tepresentatives 
ftY>m  the  seceded  states.  About  the  time  that 
the^  were  adopted,  the  l^lslature  ^^Yinfada 
passed  resolutions  reoconniending  each  <a  the 
states  to  appoint  eommlsdoners  to  a  conven- 
tion, the  oh}eot  of  which  diould  be  **to  aciynst 
the  present  nnhappy  eontroveraiee."  This  pro- 
position was  approved  by  the  prerident,  ud 
most  of  the  loyal  states  promptly  responded 
by  appointing  delegates.  None  appeared  frna 
the  seceded  states.  The  convention  assembled 
at  Washington,  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  chose  John 
Tyler  of  Virginia  as  chairman.  After  a  8esn<»i 
of  8  weeks  the  convention  laid  before  congress 
a  series  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution, to  tne  following  effect:  1,  prohibiting 
slavery  N.  of  lat.  86°  SO'  in  territories,  hot  tol- 
erating it  in  states,  and  forbidding  all  congres- 
sional or  territorial  lefdslation  against  slavery 
8.  of  that  line ;  9,  prohibiting  any  flitnre  acqui- 
sttion  of  territory  without  the  otmoarrenoe  of  a 
mit}o^ty  of  senators  both  from  dare  and  free 
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states ;  8^  probibithig  congress  from  regulating, 
ftbolishing,  or  controlliiig  slavery  within  any 
state,  from  interfering  with  or  abolishing  slave- 
ry in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia  or  other  places 
under  exolasive  federal  jurisdiction,  and  from 
taxing  slaves  at  a  hi^^  rate  tiian  land ;  4, 
aDthorizlng  the  states  to  enforce  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves;  fi,  prohibiting  the  fordgn 
slave  trade.  Another  seotion  provided  for  the 
payment  from  the  U.  S.  treasury  of  the  value 
of  a  fugitive  slave  whose  renditioii  was  pre- 
Tented  by  mobs  or  by  any  violence  or  intimi- 
dation. The  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  sec- 
tions were  to  be  permanent  parts  of  the  oonsti- 
tntion,  not  to  be  abolished  or  amended  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  states.  These  proposi- 
tious,  however,  were  all  r^eoted  by  congress, 
which  had  long  had  onder  consideration  a  va- 
riety of  similar  measures,  all  of  which  failed 
to  seonre  a  snfficient  number  of  votes.  The 
following  amendment  to  the  conatitation  was 
however  recommended  by  the  house  by  a  two 
tUrds  voteof  18Sto66:  "  No  ammdraent  shall 
be  made  to  the  oonatitntirai  whioh  will  aatiior- 
in  or  g^ve  to  oongrees  the  power  to  abolish  or 
interfere  within  any  state  with  the  domestio 
institntiona  thereof,  inolndlng  that  of  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  said 
state."  While  these  discussions  were  going  on 
in  congress,  the  cabinet  of  President  Buchanan 
was  dMorbed  and  perplexed  on  the  subject  of 
reinforcing  tiie  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  a 
measure  opposed  with  the  utmost  pertinacity 
by  Hr.  Floyd,  the  socretary  of  war,  and  in- 
risted  upon  by  Gen.  Cass,  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  on  Dec  14  redgned  his  office  in  conse- 
quence of  the  president's  refusal  to  order  r»> 
enforcements.  Fonr  days  before,  Howell  Oobb, 
the  aeivetary  of  the  treasury,  had  resigned  and 
retained  to  his  reaidenoe  in  6eoi^[ia,  where  he 
immediately  took  an  active  part  m  the  seces- 
Aotk  movement  His  plaoe  was  filled  by  Philip 
F.  Thomas  of  l&vyland,  while  Mr.  Bla<^  the 
attorney-general,  was  appointed  temporary  sec- 
retaiy  of  state.  Shortly  afterward,  on  tiie  unex- 
pected movement  of  Mt^or  Anderson  from  Fort 
Hoaltrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  president's 
refusal  to  comply  with  his  demand  for  the  en- 
tire withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Charles- 
ton harbor,  Mr.  Floyd  resigned,  and  Joseph 
Holt,  who  had  been  appointed  postmaster- 
general  on  the  death  of  Aaron  Y.  Brown  in 
1809,  was  authorized  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  war  department.  Not  long  after  Mr. 
Sloyd's  resignation  he  was  indicted  1^  the 
grand  Jury  in  the  IMstriot  of  Oolnmbia  as  be- 
ing privy  to  the  abstraetion  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $670,000  from  the  department  of 
the  interior  in  the  latter  part  of  1860.  His 
servioes  to  the  cause  of  seoesuon  by  supplying 
the  southern  states  with  anns  from  northern 
arsenals  had  been  of  the  highest  value,  and  be 
was  soon  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army 
of  the  seceded  states.  On  Dec  39  commis- 
noners  from  Sonth  Oarotina,  who  had  recently 
•nived  in  Waahuigton,  endaavored  to  open 


negotiations  with  the  president  for  the  sur- 
render to  South  Carolina  of  the  U.  S.  forts  and 
other  national  property  within  her  borders. 
The  president  declined  to  receive  them  as  com- 
missioners, or  to  surrender  or  evacuate  Fort 
Sumter,  and  permitted  his  cabinet  to  make  an 
attempt  to  send  reSnforcements  to  Mf^or  An- 
derson  by  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  whioh 
left  New  York  Jan.  6, 1861,  and  arrived  off 
Charleston  on  the  morning  of  the  9th ;  but  die 
was  fired  at  from  batteries  manned  by  thb  forces 
of  the  state,  and  compelled  to  retire  without 
effecting  her  purpose.  This  led  to  tiie  inune- 
diate  resignation  of  Jacob  Thompson,  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  his  return  to  his  own  state 
of  Mississippi,  from  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  whidi  he  had  while  still  in  office  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  a  commission  to  visit 
and  promote  the  secession  of  North  Carolina. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Thomas,  also  disapprov- 
ing of  the  attempt  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter, 
withdrew  from  the  treasury  department,  and 
was  ancceeded  by  John  A.  Diz  oi  New  York, 
who  was  believed  to  be  in  &Tor  of  vigorous 
measnres  for  maintaining  the  antiiority  ot  the 

g>vemment  The  legisUtores  of  New  York 
hio,  and  Massachusetts  at  this  time  offered 
the  whole  military  power  of  those  states  to  the 
president,  while  the  Sonth  Carolina  legislature 
deolared  that  any  attempt  to  reSoforce  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  an  act  ot  war.  No  ftirther 
attempt,  however,  was  made  at  reSuforcement 
during  the  administration  of  President  Buchan- 
an, which  came  to  an  end  March  4, 1861.  On 
the  same  day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  at 
Washington  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  for  the  preservation  of  whioh  a  small 
military  loroe  bad  been  assembled  under  the 
directicHi  of  Gen.  Scott.  In  his  inaogmvl  ad- 
dress the  preddent  began  hr  declaring  that  the 
accesdon  of  a  republican  administration  afford- 
ed no  ground  to  the  southern  states  for  appre- 
hending any  invasion  of  their  rights.  He  said : 
"I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
states  where  it  exists.  I  believe  that  I  have 
no  lawM  right  to  do  bo,  and  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and 
elected  me  knew  that  I  had  made  this  and 
many  nmilar  declarations,  and  had  never  re- 
canted them.'*  He  proceeded  to  argoe  that  no 
state  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  lawful^ 
go  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 
nances to  that  effect  are  legally  vend ;  and  that 
acts  of  vicdenoe  within  any  state  or  statoa 
f^ainst  the  antbority  of  the  united  States  are 
insurrectionary  or  revolntionary  according  to 
circumstances.  "  I  therefore  consider  th^  .in 
view  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  the 
Union  is  unbroken ;  and  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability  I  shall  take  ofU'C,  as  the  constitution  it- 
self expressly  ei^oins  npon  me,  that  the  laws 
of  the  Union  be  faitiifully  executed  in  all  the 
states."  President  Lincoln  appointed  as  his 
cabinet  William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state ; 
SalmottP.  OhasejOftiietreaniTy;  Simon  0am- 
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eron,  of  war ;  Qideon  Welles,  at  the  uavy ;  CUeb 
B.  Smith,  of  the  interior ;  Edward  Bates,  at- 
torney-general;  and  Montgomery  Blair,  post- 
master-general. The  last  two  were  from  the 
slave  states  of  Uisaonri  and  Maryland. — Mean- 
time the  seceded  states  had  been  making  vig- 
orom  efforts  to  organize  and  sustain  a  general 
govemment  for  themselves.  On  Feb.  4,  1861, 
a  ooDgress  composed  of  delegates  from  Sooth 
Owouna,  (Jeoi^a,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis^ 
mppi,  and  Looifaana  met  at  Montgomoy,  Ala. 
Bowell  Oobb  was  elected  ohainnan.  A  oon- 
stitatioD  for  the  proTisional  government  of  the 
"  Confederate  States  of  America"  was  adopted, 
which  genwall]^  resembled  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  shortly  afterward  superseded 
by  a  permanent  constitution  adopted  by  the 
congress  March  11.  This  latter  document  fol- 
lows in  nearly  all  its  parts  the  language  and 
arrangement  of  the  constitntion  of  uie  United 
States.  The  miun  points  of  difference  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  clauses :  *'  Oongress 
may  by  law  grant  to  the  principal  officer  in 
eech  of  the  executive  departments  a  seat  upon 
the  floor  of  either  house,  with  the  privily  of 
disoosnng  any  measures  appertaining  to  his 
department."  "No  bounties  shall  be  granted 
bam  the  treaanry,  nor  ahall  anydutiea  or  taxes 
on  importations  be  levied  to  promote  or  foster 
any  branch  of  industry."  "Hie  citizens  of 
each  state  ....  shall  have  the  right  of  tran- 
sit and  B<^oam  in  any  state  of  this  ooofederaoy 
with  their  slaves  and  other  property ;  and  the 
right  of  property  in  aaid  slaves  shall  not  be 
thereby  impaired."  "No  slave  or  other  per- 
son held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  state  or  ter-' 
ritory  of  the  Oonfedefate  States,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  or  lawfully  carried  into 
an<^er,  ahall,  in  cousequence  of  any  law  or 
ngnlation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  bat  shall  be  d!divered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  diave  belongs, 
or  to  whom  such  serrioe  or  labor  may  be  dne." 
^*The  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  ter- 
ritory ....  in  all  sadi  territory  the  institu- 
tion of  negro  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
Oonfederate  States  shall  be  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  congress  and  by  the  territorial  gov- 
emment; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
Oonfederate  States  and  territories  shall  have 
the  right  to  take  to  such  territory  any  slaves 
lawfully  held  by  them  in  any  of  the  states  or 
territories  of  the  Oonfederate  States."  Inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  confederate  govem- 
ment are  prohibited;  r^ovals  from  office, 
with  the  exception  of  cabinet  offiose,  must  be 
for  cause  and  reported  to  the  senate  wiUi  the 
reasons  tiierefor;  and  finally,  the  term  of 
office  for  the  preadent  and  vice-president  ia 
established  at  6  years,  the  prendent  not  hdng 
refilij^ble.  The  congress  elected  Jelferson  Da- 
vis prerident  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  vice- 
president  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  they  were 
kaugnrated  Feb.  18.  Robert  Toombs  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  Charles  G.  Memmin- 
ger  of  the  treasury,  L.  Pope  Walker  of  war, 
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and  John  H.  Beagan  postmaster-geoerd.  The 

cabinet  was  cnbseqnently  modified  by  the  sab* 
stitntion  of  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  for  Robert  Toombs 
88  secretary  of  state,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Stephen  R.  Mallory  as  secretary  of  the 
navy  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin  as  attomey-geo- 
eraL  Mr.  Stephoia,  in  a  speech  at  Savannah, 
thus  explained  the  principles  on  wliich  the  new 
govemment  was  fonnded:  "  The  new  constita- 
tion  has  put  at  rest  fxn-  ever  all  the  agitating 
anestions  relating  to  car  peculiar  insthations— 
African  slavery  as  it  exists  among  ns— the 
proper  ttatVM  oi  the  ne^  in  our  form  of  dviU* 
zBti<Hi.  This  was  the  unmediate  cause  of  the 
late  mptnre  and  present  revolution.  Je&rsOD, 
in  his  forecast,  had  antidpated  this  as  the  rock 
upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split.  .... 
The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him  and 
most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  old  constitatiim,  were  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in  tioIb- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was  wrong 
in  principle,  socially,  morally^  and  politaoally. 
....  Oar  new  ^vemment  is  founded  npcn 
exactly  the  opposite  ideas;  its  foundations  are 
laid,  its  corner  stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth 
that  the  n^roia  uoteqnal  to  thewhttemn; 
that  slavety,  subordination  to  the  superior  raoe, 
is  his  nattmd  and  normal  condition.  This,  our 
new  government,  is  the  first  In  the  iattorj  itf 
the  world  based  upon  this  great  phyncal, 
philosophical,  and  moral  tmu."  A  confed- 
erate anny  was  organited,  and  officered  in 
part  by  men  who  had  redgned  oommiadons  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  oonseqaeoce 
of  the  secession  of  the  states  of  which  they 
were  natives  or  citizens.  One  of  these  offi- 
cers, Oen.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  who  had  been 
a  tmyor  in  the  service  of  the  United  Btate^ 
was  sent  on  March  8  to  take  command  of  the 
confederate  forces  at  Charleston.  About  the 
same  time  commissioners  were  sent  to  England, 
France,  Bnsda.  and  Belgmm  to  ask  the  recog- 
nition of  the  ConfMerate  States  as  an  ia&- 
pendent  nation;  and  three  conmiissioners  were 
sent  to  the  ^vemment  of  the  United  States, 
who  reached  Washington  March  6,  bnt  were  not 
received  or  recognized  in  any  official  manner, — 
On  April  8  the  govemment  at  Washington,  in 
accordance  with  a  previoas  agreement,  notified 
to  Gen.  Beauregard  their  intention  of  rein- 
forcing Fort  Sumter,  and  he  was  aooordingl^ 
instracted  by  the  oonfoderate  authorities  to  at- 
tempt its  redaction.  Fire  was  opened  on  the 
12th,  and  after  a  bombardment  of  84  hours 
M^or  Anderson  surrendered  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  and  sailed  with  his  garrison  for  New 
York.  The  next  day  (AprU  IS)  President 
Uncoln  issued  a  involamatiai  ealling  upon  the 
governors  ttf  the  sevml  states  for  a  force  of 
76,000  militia  to  serve  for  three  months,  and 
asdat  in  reoceupying  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
other  property  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  government.  The  utmost  enthusiasm  was 
aroased  throughout  the  North.  The  first  com- 
panies of  tnx^  marohed  into  Boit/on  the  same 
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d«7,  and  the  6th  regiment  of  Kassachasetts 
militia  started  for  Washington  the  day  after. 
The  governors  of  Virginia,  North  Oarolina, 
Teaneaaee,  Kentucky,  and  Missonri  refused  to 
furnish  their  quota;  but  the  deficiency  was 
more  than  made  up  ft*om  the  other  states,  over 
77,000  men  being  assembled  in  the  field  within 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The  southern 
party  profeased  to  regard  this  as  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  began  to  move  troops  toward  Vir- 
ginia, undoubtedly  with  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Washington,  and  securing  tiie  nnoertwn  adhe- 
sion of  the  border  states  to  Om  sonthem  con- 
federacy. The  capital,  however,  was  soon  de- 
fended by  too  strong  a  force  to  be  attacked, 
and  a  contemplated  insurrection  in  Maryland 
was  kept  down  by  the  prompt  action  of  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler  of  Uoasaohasetta,  who  marched  a 
detachment  of  northern  troops  from  Annapolis 
to  Baltimore,  and  occupied  Federal  hilt,  which, 
with  Fort  MoHenry  in  the  harbor,  entirely 
commanded  the  oity.  Before  this  was  effected, 
a  Haasachnsetts  and  a  Pennsylvania  regiment 
had  been  attacked  by  a  mob  while  pasung 
through  BalUmore  (April  19),  and  a  few  Uvea 
lost  in  auMHinter.  The  state  convention  of 
Tiri^nifl,  whloh  was  then  sitting  passed  an 
wdinanoe  of  Beoearioii,  to  take  eflect  when  rati- 
fied by  a  vote  of  the  people;  but  until  that 
vote  Booold  be  taken  the  state  and  all  its  mili- 
tary force  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
eoiuederate  government.  A  ^milar  course  was 
adopted  by  Tennessee,  thoogh  in  both  these 
states  there  was  a  very  strong  party  devoted  to 
the  FnioD,  eastern  Tennessee  and  western  Vir- 
ginia being  almost  unanimously  loyal,  and  the 
latter  snbsequently  petitioning  for  admission 
into  the^  Union  as  a  separate  state.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  at  first  counselled  his  state 
to  remain  neutral,  but  finally  called  out  the 
quota  of  militia  required  of  him  by  President 
Uoofdn.  Arkansas  seceded  May  6,  and  North 
Oarolina  M^  SI.  Mlasomi  and  Kentucky  da* 
dded  to  renuun  nentraL  The  nnmber  of  se- 
ceded states  now  reached  11,  a  limit  not  since 
passed.  The  confederate  congress  acljoamed 
from  Montgomery  May  21,  to  meet  at  Richmond 
Jaly  20.  Previous  to  its  adjournment  a  per- 
manent  constitution  had  been  framed  and  rati- 
fied by  the  states,  in  place  of  the  provisional 
constitution  previously  adopted.  In  the  mean 
time  the  ecmfederates  continued  to  seize  all  the 
miUtary  posts  within  their  reach.  The  U.  S. 
araenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  fell  into  their 
hands  April  18,  the  garrison  first  setting  fire 
to  the  building  and  destroying  most  of  the 
arms.  Pr^arationa  were  also  made  to  take 
posaessifm  of  the  Oosport  navy  yard,  near  No^ 
folk,  Va.,  where,  bende  several  nseless  ves- 
sels, were  then  the  steam  fHgate  Merrimao,  re- 
ceiving ship  of  the  line  Pennsylvania,  sloo^  of 
war  Germantown,  Plymouth,  and  Oumberlsnd, 
and  brig  Dolphin.  The  officers  in  command, 
deapairing  of  a  defence,  set  fire  to  the  Pennsyl- 
raua  (April  20),  and  scnttled  and  sank  all  the 
other  veasels  except  the  Oomberland,  which 


they  sncceeded  in  getting  out  of  the  harbor. 
The  buildings  in  the  yard  were  partially  burn- 
ed, but  all  the  ordnance,  shot,  and  shell,  of 
which  there  were  immense  quantities,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederates.  The  Merrimao 
also  was  comparatively  littie  injured,  and,  being 
raised  by  the  confederates  and  covered  with 
iron  armor,  became  subseqnentiy  a  formidable 
engine  of  war.  The  condition  of  the  federal 
government  at  this  time  was  exceeding^  pr»- 
oarions.  There  was  no  lack  of  men  at  its  oom- 
numd,  bnt  it  was  almost  destjtnte  of  arms ;  the 
lose  of  Harper's  Ferry  left  it  with  only  one  ar- 
senal of  ooilstruotioD,  that  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
the  navy  was  scattered  all  over* the  world; 
nearly  all  the  officers  of  southern  birth  in  both 
army  and  navy  were  resigning,  and  all  the  de- 
partments were  teeming  with  persons  of  at 
best  doubtful  loyalty.  Agents  were  at  once 
sent  abroad  to  purchase  arms;  the  private 
manufactories  in  the  northern  states  were 
worked  to  their  utmost  capacity ;  vessels  were 
recalled  from  distant  stations;  and  the  navy  de- 
partment proceeded  to  buy  or  charter  numbers 
of  merchant  vessels  and  fit  them  out  for  por^ 
poses  of  war.  On  April  10  the  prendent  nn>- 
chtimed  a  blockade  of  all  ports  in  the  seceding 
states.  On  May  8  he  called  for  42,000  volun- 
teers, to  serve  for  3  years  or  the  war,  22,714 
men  to  be  added  to  the  regular  army,  and 
18,000  seamen  for  the  navy.  Persons  of  known 
or  suspected  treasonable  conduct  were  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
confined  in  some  of  the  national  forts,  and  mili- 
tary officers  were  instmcted  to  disregard  all 
writs  of  haheat  corpus  issued  for  the  release  of 
snch  prisoners.  On  May  24  the  national  forces 
advanced  into  Virginia,  and  took  possession  of 
Arlington  heights  and  Alexandria  on  the  Po- 
tomac, opposite  Wasliington.  Soon  afterward 
Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  under  Qen.  McClellau 
entered  western  Virginia,  The  confederate  gov- 
ernment issued  letters  of  marqne  and  reprisal, 
and  in  order  to  force  foreign  nations  to  nose  the 
blockade  prohibited  tbe  exportation  of  cotton 
en»pt  through  southern  ports.  Most  of  their 
avuable  troops  were  bronght  forward,  and 
posted  along  a  line  extending  through  Vii^^nia 
from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Norfolk.  Their  strong- 
est position  was  at  Manassas  Junction,  on  the 
direct  road  between  Washington  and  Richmond, 
to  which  city  their  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved in  July,  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, May  28,  having  confirmed  the  ordinance 
of  secession.  Batteries  at  the  same  time  were 
planted  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac 
bdow  Washington,  neceswtating  the  praaence  <^ 
ft  condderable  naval  force  in  that  river  nntil  the 
spring  of  the  next  year.  In  Jnne  and  the  early 
part  of  July  several  unimportant  engagementa 
were  fought  in  eastern  Vir^ia,  generally  wi^ 
advantage  to  the  federal  side ;  while  the  ^oto- 
ries  of  McClellan,  Kelley,  Dumont,  Sosecraus, 
and  Lander  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  at 
PhUippi,  Rich  monnt^  and  otiier  places, 
gave  them  entire  conmouuid  of  that  re^on. 
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Atxmt  ibe  middle  of  Jnlj  tfie  trooiM  in  and  ing  fire  at  each  altanately,  sod  resulted  aftar 
aronnd  Waahington,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  8  hoars'  figfat  ia  the  precipitate  flight  ct  the 
under  conunand  of  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  garrisono,  leaving  between  40  and  fiO  guns  in 
began  to  move  toward  SCanaseas  Jnnction,  titie  poaeession  of  tiie  victor*.  The  finest  hv- 
where  Gen.  Beauregard  was  intr«)ofaed  with  bor  on  the  southern  ooaat  was  thua  secured  as 
27,000  men.  Gen.  Patteraon  at  tbe  same  time  a  rendezvous  for  the  blocktding  Bqasdron,  and 
was  posted  near  Winchester,  about  60  m.  N.  a  base  for  further  operations.  Jtissonri  during 
W.  of  Manassas,  with  inatmctiona  to  hold  in  these  events  had  been  almost  in  a  condition  <4 
check  the  confederate  generalJoseph  E.  John-  aoarohy.  Kotwithatanding  the  neutrality  wliidi 
ston,  who  was  stationed  there  with  16,000  the  state  had  determined  to  preserve,  the  gov- 
men.  McDowell's  corp4  was  rednoed  by  the  emor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  and  a  m^ority  <d 
necessity  of  holding  open  his  lines  of  comma-  the  legislature,  were  acting  in  the  interest  ef 
nication,  by  the  return  of  the  three  months*  the  southern  confederacy,  and  havhigfled  fn» 
militia,  and  bj  other  causes,  to  saoh'  an  extent  Jefferson  Oity,  the  seat  <a  government,  on  tlie 
that  on  reaching  BuH  run,  a  small  stream  near  ^roaoh  of  federal  troops,  were  deposed  bj  a 
Manassas,  he  had  but  18,r00  men  1^  A  severe  state  oonvaiti<»i,  July  80,  Hamilton  B.  Gai^ 
battle  was  fought  here  July  21,  victory  indin-  ble  being  appointed  providonal  governor.  6or. 
ing  to  the  federal  side  until  late  in  the  after-  Jackson  proceeded  to  Arkanaaa,  where  oonfed* 
noon,  when  Gen.  Johnstm,  having  eluded  Pat-  erate  troops  were  oonoentrating  under  Gen. 
terson,  effected  a  janotion  with  Beauregard,  HcCnllocfa  for  an  advance  into  Miasouri.  Ob 
and  the  national  army  was  seized  with  a  sad-  Jnly  5  a  detachment  of  them  under  Gen.  Baisi 
den  panic  and  utterly  routed.  Their  lose  was  waa  defeated  at  Oartbage,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
481  killed,  1,011  wounded,  1,200  prisoners,  27  of  Missonri,  by  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Sigel,  and  on 
cannon,  and  4,000  muskets;  tbe  loss  on  Uie  Aug.  10  another  battle  was  fought  at  'Wils<w'a 
other  dde,  according  to  o£Sclal  report,  was  260  creek,  or  Dug  Spring,  near  Springfield,  in  the 
killed  and  1,488  wounded.  The  next  day  Gen.  same  part  of  the  state,  in  which  the  federal 
McClellan  waa  placed  in  command  of  tiie  army  general  I^on  was  killed.  Col.  Sigel,  upon 
of  the  Potomac,  and  soon  began  to  reorganize  whom  the  command  then  devolved,  fell  back 
aDddisdplinehteforoeSjinThiohthereatof  the  to  Rolla,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  the 
summer  and  the  following  winter  were  qui^y  whole  of  8.  Missouri,  with  its  valuable  lead 
passed.  Immediately  aftw  the  battle  m  Bull  mines,  was  thus  abandoned  to  the  eocmjr.  1r 
run,  congress,  which  had  met  in  extra  ses-  tlie  mean  time  Gen.  Fremont  had  bew 
rfon  July  4,  voted  to  rdse  600,000  men,  to  pointed  to  the  command  of  tJie  western  depart 
serve  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and  tiie  loyal  ment  (July  9),  and  on  Aug.  81  proelwmed  mar- 
states  answered  to  the  call  with  even  greater  tial  law  in  all  that  part  of  Missouri  which  was 
enthusiasm  than  had  been  aroused  at  the  fall  occupied  by  tbe  national  army.  A  memo- 
of  Fort  Sumter.  On  Aug.  16  the  president  rable  incident  of  the  stru^le  in  MiBSonri  was 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  intercourse  tiie  defence  of  Lexington,  <hi  the  Missouri  river 
with  the  seceded  states.  The  same  day  Qen.  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  by  2,700  men  un- 
Wool  took  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  derOoI.  James  B.  Mulligan,  who  held  out  for  8 
where  a  considerable  force  of  northern  troops  days  ag^st  an  army  of  26,000  commanded  by 
had  been  for  some  time  collected  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  and  only  surrendered  (Sept  20) 
Butler.  Tlie  southern  army  soon  after  the  bat-  after  tbey  had  been  two  days  out  off  from  their 
tie  of  Bull  run  advanced  their  lines  almost  supplies  of  water.  A  month  later,  having  or- 
within  gunshot  of  Washington,  the  federal  ganized  a  force  after  almost  iDcredible  diffioul- 
foroea  remiuning  enoamped^rtly  on  Arlington  ties,  Fremont  took  tiie  field  and  drove  the  eoD- 
heights  wid  partly  on  ths  N.  side  of  the  Poto-  ibderatea  by  degrees  back  to  the  &  W.  comer  oi 
mac,  above  and  below  Washingttm.  Meanwhile  the  state.  On  the  eve  of  a  battle  whfdi  was  to 
tite  military  operadons  in  outer  parts  of  tbe  decide  tbe  possesdon  of  Missouri,  he  was  super- 
country  were  attended  with  varying  success,  seded  by  Gen.  Hunter  (Nov.  2),  and  the  UnkA 
On  Aug.  28  and  29  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  army  twain  retreated  toward  St  Louis,  the  em- 
at  Hatteras  inlet,  the  main  entrance  to  Pamlico  my  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price  advancing  as  Uiej 
soundontheooastofNorthOarolina,werebcHii-  receded.  On  thelSth  Gen.  Halleek took ocan> 
bsrded  and  taken  by  a  naval  expedition  under  mand  of  the  department,  and  by  the  end  of  De- 
Com.  Stringbam  ]  and  the  day  after  the  oonfed-  cember  Price  was  again  in  full  retreat  toward 
erates  evacuated  Fort  Morgan,  at  Ocracoke  in-  Arkansas,  losing  wiuiin  a  few  days  2,600  pris- 
let,  another  entrance  to  the  same  waters.  A  onersandalaigesmountofstores.  AboutOoti 
naval  expedition  under  Flag  Officer  Samuel  F.  tiie  confederate  army  before  WashingtMi  began 
Dupont,  consisting  of  84  vessels  including  trans-  to  fall  back,  and  the  national  lines  to  be  pushed 
ports,  and  carrying  20,000  troops  under  Gen.  forward.  On  the  21st  a  portion  of  Gen.  Stone's 
T.  W.  Sherman,  sailed  from  Hampton  roads  on  command,  having  crossed  the  Potomac  atBall's 
Oct  29  for  Port  Royal  harbor,  near  Beaufort,  bluff  or  Edwards's  ferry,  about  midway  be- 
S.  O.,  and  on  Nov.  7  attached  Forts  Walkor  tveen  Harper's  Ferry  sjid  Wadiingtca,  was 
and  Beanregard  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbOT.  disastrously  defeated  fo' the  oonfoderate  general 
The  attack  was  made  by  16  vessels,  sailing  in  Evans,  with  a  loss  900  out  <tf  8,100  men. 
an  dliiMB  between  the  two  forts,  and  deliver-  OoL  E.  D.  Bokw,  XJ.  fl.  senator  from  Oregon, 
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ms  among  the  kdled.  On  TXor.  1  Qm.  Boott 

BUln-ohlef  of  the  armies  of  the  Unltea 
retired  from  aotive  seirioe,  and  vas  sne- 
by  Gen.  George  B.  UoOlellan.  Abont 
this  time  the  Union  men  of  East  Tennessee,  who 
had  been  hitherto  kept  in  sabjeotion  hj  the 
■eoesaion  party,  began  to  make  varioas  demou- 
strvtiouB  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  destroyed 
a  nnmber  of  bridges  on  the  confederate  lines  of 
eoromanicfttion.  On  Nov.  6  the  confederate 
states  held  an  election  for  preddent  and  vice- 
president  nnder  their  permanent  constitntion. 
Davis  was  chosen  president  and  Stephens  vice- 

E resident  for  the  term  of  6  years,  and  were 
langnrated  in  the  following  February.  On 
Nov.  8  Oapt.  OharlesWilkes,  in  command  of  the 
frigate  San  Jacinto,  while  searching  for  priva* 
teers  in  tiie  West  Indies,  interoeqpted  the  British 
mul  steamer  Trant  from  Ib,vana  for  Sonthamp- 
ton,  and  on  his  own  respondl^ty  forcibly  took 
from  on  board  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  oom- 
ratasioners  from  the  southern  confederacy  to 
England  and  France.  The  action  was  resented 
by  the  British  government  as  an  insnlt  to  their 
flag,  and  prodaced  a  great  display  of  feeling 
MtuBst  the  United  States;  and  a  war  with 
^igland  seemed  imminent,  when  the  president 
decided  to  sarrender  the  oomraissioners  to  the 
British  minbter,  holding  that  although  the 
oommisdoners  were  contraband  of  war,  on  the 
principles  which  the  British  government  had 
formerly  maintained  and  never  openly  re- 
mmnced,  yet  on  tiie  {nindples  of  faitemational 
law  nnUbrmly  advocated  by  the  United  Statee, 
Oapt.  Wilkes  had  no  right  to  seiie  tii^  per- 
sons without  takii^  uie  vessel  on  whkh 
they  were  found  into  port  to  he  condemned 
by  a  prize  court.  On  Dec.  20  Brig.  Gen. 
Ord  routed  the  confederates  with  heavy  loss 
*at  DranesviUe,  on  the  road  from  Washing- 
ton to  Leeebni^.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  United  States  had  enlisted  about  640,000 
men,  without  counting  the  77,000  militia  called 
out  in  April,  who  had  been  diaohai^ed  at  the 
end  of  their  8  months^  servioe,  nor  the  r^nlar 
army,  which  it  was  estimated  amounted  at  that 
time  to  20,000.  In  July  the  army  of  the  Oon- 
federate  States  had  been  officially  returned  as 
810,000  strong,  and  I^«rident  Davis  had  been 
mthorired  to  accept  400,000  more  volunteera. 
The  contest  had  extended  along  tiie  whole 
boundary  line  between  the  loyal  and  the  seced- 
ing statwa,  and  both  sides  had  been  making 
▼igoroDS  preparations  for  a  stru^le  for  the  pos- 
ae^ou  of  the  lOssissippi  river.  The  federal 
troops  had  a  base  of  operations  at  Cairo,  HI., 
where  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  unite,  and 
under  orders  of  the  war  department  were  fitting 
out  at  that  point  a  formidable  fleet  of  gun  and 
mortar  boats.  The  whole  river,  from  a  spot  a 
few  miles  below  Cairo  to  its  mouth,  was  in  the 
poBsesdon  of  the  confederates.  The  soil  of 
Kentucky  had  hitiierto  been  respected  as  nen- 
tral  by  both  parties ;  but  about  Sept.  1  Bishop 
Fidk  of  Louisiana,  who  had  reoaivea  a  oommis- 
ri<m  as  nu^r-general  in  the  oonfoderate  army, 


occulted  Sckman  and  Oolamboa  on  &6 
rissippi,  and  began  to  fortify  them.  Gen.  Grant, 
oonmiander  of  the  federal  forces  at  Oairo,  im- 
mediately took  possesmon  of  Paducah,  on 
Ohio  just  below  tiie  mouth  of  the  Tennessee. 
Within  a  few  days  Gen.  ZoUicoffer  led  a  oon- 
federate  force  from  Tenneesee  into  8.  £.  Ken- 
tucky, where  on  Oct.  21  he  was  defeated  at 
Camp  Wild  Oat  by  a  small  body  of  federals  nn- 
der Gen.  Schoepf ;  and  Gen.  Backoer  occupied 
BowlingOreen,  a  place  of  great  natural  strmgth 
at  the  junction  of  the  railroads  fttim  Memphis 
and  Nashville  to  Louisville,  abont  the  centre  of 
tiie  S.  part  of  the  state,  liiese  positions  form- 
ed part  of  a  line  of  posts  commencing  at  the 
Kisaisrippi  river  and  stretohing  throo^  8. 
Kentnoky  and  N.  Tennessee  to  Oumbcvland 
Gap,  an  important  pass  in  the  Onmberland 
raonntains  near  the  spot  whwe  the  W.  boun- 
dary of  Yirj^ia  touches  the  boundary  between 
Tennessee  aiA  Kentucky.  The  principal  mili- 
tary positions  on  this  line  were  Columbus  on  the 
Mississippi,  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  Fott 
Dooelson  on  the  Oumberiand,  Bowling  Green, 
and  Mill  Spring  in  8.  Kentucky.  On  Dec.  17  a 
Union  victory  was  gained  at  Mnnfordsville  on 
Green  river,  near  the  centre  of  Kentucky ;  and 
on  Jan.  19, 1862,  Gen,  Thomas  achieved  a  more 
dedsive  sucoess  at  Mill  Spring,  or  Somerset, 
where  Zolliooffer's  army,  of  which  Gen.  George 
B.  Crittenden  then  held  the  chief  command, 
was  routed,  and  ZoUicoffer  himself  was  kiOed. 
On  Jan.  BO  Simon  CameroQ  resigned  the  office 
(rf  secretary  of  war,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  of 
Penusylvaida  was  ^^inted  in  his  place.  On 
Feb.  6  Oapt.  Foote  with  a  fleet  <a  gunboats 
reduced  Fort  Henry,  Gen,  Tilghman  with  hit 
staff  and  about  60  men  becoming  prisoners  of 
war.  On  the  16th  Bowling  Green  was  evacu- 
ated, the  forces  retiring  to  Fort  DonelsMi, 
which  was  assaulted  by  Gen.  Grant  and  sur- 
rendered next  day,  Gen.  Buokner  and  16,000 
men  f^lng  into  his  hands.  The  evacuation 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  followed  as  a  necessary 
oonseqnenoe  on  the  Sfith,  and  that  of  Colum- 
bus about  March  1.  The  whole  of  Kentucky 
and  a  part  of  Tennessee  were  thus  secured  by 
the  federal  arms.  The  legislature  and  execu- 
tive officers  of  Tennessee  fled  from  Nashville 
to  Memphis,  and  Senator  Andrew  Johnson  was 
appointed  by  President  Lhiooln  mllltwy  gor- 
emor  of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  bri^Mi^ 
graeral.  An  unexpectedly  strong  Union  seit* 
timent  was  at  once  discovered  in  the  western 
as  well  as  the  eastern  counties;  the  dty  conn- 
oil  of  Nashville  requested  the  mayor  to  have 
the  U.  S.  flag  displayed  on  all  the  public  bufld- 
ings  (April  14),  and  a  number  of  the  principal 
citizens  issued  a  call  (May  4)  for  a  public  meet- 
hig  to  take  measures  for  the  refistablishment 
of  tiie  federal  authority  in  Tennessee.  WhUe 
these  events  were  taking  place,  another  naval 
and  military  expedition  was  fitted  out  and 

J>laoed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bnmside. 
t  sdled  from  Hampton  road&Jan.  ISj  en- 
tared  Pamlioo  sound  by  way  of  Batteraa  mlet| 
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and  attacked  Roanoke  iaUnd,  which  Beparatea 
Pamlico  from  Albemarle  sound,  and  which 
the  ooDfederates  had  strongly  fortified.  The 
attack  was  opened  Feb.  7  by  the  gonboat 
fleet  under  Flag  Officer  Goldsboroagh ;  and 
while  the  bombardment  was  in  progress  the 
troops  landed,  stormed  the  intrenchments, 
and  obliged  2,600  of  the  enemy  to  snrrender. 
On  the  8th  the  fleet  passed  ap  the  sound  to 
EUxabeth  Oity,  N.  0^  captmred  one  and  destroy- 
ed 4  of  the  T  ganbo^  forming  the  oonfederate 
flotiUa,  and  oocnpied  seTeral  towns  in  North 
Oandina.  On  lurch  14  Gen.  Bnmside  captar- 
ed  Newbem,  K.  0.,  after  a  severe  batUe,  tak- 
ing 200  prisoners  and  64  gnus,  and  immediately 
afurwara  marched  a  force  by  land  thenoe  to 
Bewifort,  the  beet  harbor  in  that  state.  The 
town  made  no  resistance,  bat  Fort  Macon, 
which  defends  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  sea, 
held  ont  nntil  April  26.  From  Port  Royal  ez- 
peditloDs  nnder  Oapt.  Dnpont  proceeded  to  the 
principal  seaports  of  Florida,  all  of  which  were 
occupied  wiUi  little  or  no  resistance,  and  oper- 
ations were  pushed  forward  for  the  capture  of 
^vannah.  Itsprincipal  defence,  Fort  Pnlaskif 
on  the  Savannah  river,  was  taken  April  11,  bat 
the  federal  foroes  made  no  immediate  move- 
ment toward  the  dty  itsi^  On  Feb.  18  the 
i%ht  wing  ot  Uie  army  <tf  the  Potomac,  nnder 
Gen.  Banu,  crossed  the  river  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  advanced  to  Oharlestown.  On  March  6 
Gen.  HcOlellan  b^an  a  movement  toward 
Bichmond,the  enemy  fiiUing  back  as  he  advan- 
ced, and  taking  up  a  new  line  of  defence  along 
the  Rappahannock.  Oentreville  was  occupied 
on  the  11th,  and  Manassas  immediately  after. 
While  HcClellan's  headquarters  were  still  at 
Fairfax  Oourt  House,  near  Manassas,  the  rear 
of  his  army  was  quietly  embarking  at  Alexan- 
dria for  Fortress  Monroe,  but  the  movement 
was  soon  suspected  and  guarded  against  by  tJie 
oienm  From  Fortress  Monroe  Ee  advanced 
upon  Yorktown  (April  4),  which  was  well  for- 
timed,  and  held  by  s  dimon  under  Qm,  Ma- 
gmder.  The  or^nization  of  the  army  was 
now  changed.  Gen.  McClellan,  having  taken 
the  fleld,  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
other  military  deparbnenta,  and  several  new 
dopartmoits  were  created.  Gen.  Halleok  waa 
asugned  to  the  department  of  the  West ;  Gen. 
Hanter  to  the  department  of  the  South,  compris- 
ing South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  G^. 
Bntler  to  the  department  of  the  Golf;  Gen. 
Fronont  to  the  mountun  department  in  western 
Yirginia  and  eastern  Tennessee ;  Gen.  Banks  to 
the  department  of  the  Shenandoah ;  Gen. 
McDowell  to  the  department  of  tiie  Rappahan- 
nock ;  and  Gen.  McClellan  to  the  depwfiraent 
of  the  Potomac  The  frigate  Merrimao,  whioh 
the  confederates  had  equipped  as  an  Iron- 
clad floating  battery  and  ram,  on  Hard)  8  at- 
tacked the  United  States  vessds  in  Hampton 
roads.  The  sailing  vessels  Congrees  and  Oum- 
berland  owned  uieir  broadsidea  npon  her 
without  effect,  the  shot  rattling  np<Hi  her  iron 
sides  like  hail.  She  first  ran  iubo  the  Cumber- 


land, which  she  sank  after  a  short  but  terrible 
fire ;  end  then  attacked  the  Congress,  which  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  was  run  adiore  and 
compelled  to  strike  her  flag,  after  whidi  she 
was  burned.  The  steam  frigate  Minnesota  got 
aground  early  in  the  action;  and  could  not  come 
within  range.  During  the  night,  which  pnt  a 
stop  to  the  work  of  destruction,  Capt  Ericsson's 
new  iroQ-dad  battery  Monitor  arrived  from  New 
York,  and  tlie  next  morning  engaged  the  Mat- 
rimao  as  she  waa  about  opening  an  attack  upon 
the  Minnesota.  The  battle  lasted  6  hours,  the 
two  veaselB  several  times  touching  each  other, 
and  firing  without  apparent  effect.  The  Merri> 
mac  was  finally  compdled  to  retire,  after  re- 
ceiving cMifflderable  iqjnry  from  a  shot  which 
altered  one  of  her  ports.  The  cnly  damage 
on  board  the  Monitor  was  caused  by  a  shot 
which  struck  the  pilot  house  and  wounded  the 
commander^  lient.  Worden,  by  driving  particles 
of  cement  mto  his  eyes.  The  vessel  herself 
was  struck  over  20  times,  but  was  entirely  un- 
injured. With  the  exception  of  an  attack  uptm 
some  small  unarmed  merchant  vessels,  the  con- 
federate fleet  at  Norfolk,  whidi  comprised  be- 
side the  Morimac  the  ircm-dad  steamers  Jane^ 
town  and  Yorktown,  made  no  further  mov^ 
ments.  In  the  West  the  military  operations 
had  lost  nothing  of  their  importance.  A  deta- 
sive  victory  was  gained  by  the  national  fcneea 
under  Gen.  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  March 
6,  7,  and  8,  over  the  armies  of  Van  Don, 
IMoe,  and  McOnlloch,  which  had  just  been 
driven  out  of  Missouri.  After  the  evacuation 
of  Columbus  and  Nashville  tiie  confederates 
took  up  two  strong  positions :  one  at  Kew  Mad- 
rid, Mo.,  on  the  Hisnssippi,  and  at  Island  No. 
Ten  in  the  river  a  few  miles  above  that  town ; 
and  the  other  at  Corinth,  in  the  N.  £.  oorner 
of  Mississippi,  near  the  Tennessee  river.  New 
Madrid  was  taken  by  Gen,  Pope,  March  14,  and 
bland  No.  Ten  waa  attacked  by  the  gmuMat 
flert  <tf  Flag  Officer  Foote  m  Uw  16t£.  The 
defences  here  proved  nnexpectedlyrtroiiff.  The 
gunboats  were  all  above  tne  island,  and  oonae- 
qnently,  in  the  swift  current  of  the  Miasiasii^ 
conld  not  attack  the  batteries  in  the  only  way 
tiioy  were  fitted  to  attack  at  short  range, 
namely,  with  "head  on."  Gen.  Pope  at  New 
Madrid  was  unable  to  cooperate  in  a  land  at- 
tack, because  the  inundated  condition  of  the 
country  prevented  his  marching  his  army  above 
the  island  to  the  ndghborhood  of  the  fleet; 
and  at  New  Madrid  he  had  no  means  of  oroas- 
ing  the  river  to  the  K^tucky  shore,  where  a 
confederate  force  was  posted.  The  difficult 
waa  overcome  by  cutting  a  canal  12  miles  long 
throngh  the  ne^  of  land  formed  by  a  bend  in 
the  rivw  oppodte  the  island,  thus  eoabling  nv- 
eral  trannports  from  Footers  fleet  to  leaeh  New- 
Madrid.  Two  of  the  gunboats  ran  past  the  bat- 
teries in  the  night,  and  the  crossing  having 
been  effected  under  their  protection,  the  island 
surrendered  on  tiie  night  of  AjhiI  7-8,  with 
abont  6,000  prisoners,  124  guna^  end  a  gnat 
cpiantity  ai  ittnes.  The  main  body  of  ibe 
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western  ann3r  under  Gen.  Or&nt  meanwhile 
podied  forward  toward  the  confederate  posi- 
tion at  Oorinth.  On  the  6th  their  advanoe 
ffoard  was  attaoked  at  Shiloh,  near  Pittahurg 
Landing,  on  the  TenneBsee,  a  few  miles  fi'om 
Oorinth,  hj  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beanregu^ 
The  battle  raged  from  2  o^olock  in  the  morning 
ontil  the  approach  of  night,  with  Tarying  eno- 
oesB,  bat  with  disadvantayge  on  the  whole  to  the 
federal  troops,  who  were  driven  baok  to  the 
river,  where  the  gonboats  enabled  them  to 
moke  a  ataod.  0cm.  JofanatoD  was  among  the 
kflled.  During  the  night  both  rides  were  re- 
enforeedf  and  the  batde  was  renewed  at  7  the 
next  morning.  After  a  contest  <^  8  hoars  Iho 
confederate  forces  broke  nnder  a  charge  of  6 
regiments  led  hj  Gen.  Grant  in  person,  and  re* 
iMMited  toward  Oorinth,  closely  pnrsned  hj  the 
cavalry.  At  Oorinth  they  had  erected  works 
of  a  quite  formidable  character,  and  here  they 
remiuned  for  nearly  two  months,  the  nationid 
army,  which  had  been  largely  increased  and 
was  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Balleck,  slowly 
advancing  toward  their  position.  Gen.  O.  K. 
Mitchel  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  small  body 
of  federal  troops,  seized  Huntsville  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Memphis  and  Oharlestini  railroad  in 
northern  Alabama,  oaptnring  200  prisoners,  15 
lootnuotiveB,  and  a  nnmber  or  cars,  and  in 
the  conrse  of  two  or  uiree  days  had  oconpied 
100  miles  of  the  aame  road,  thna  catMng  off  all 
direct  commnnication  between  the  S.  Atlaotio 
states  and  the  West.  The  entrance  of  the  na- 
tional troops  into  Alabama  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  numbers  of  the  Inhabitants.  On  Uay 
80  it  was  discovered  that  Oorinth  had  been 
evaonated,  every  thing  of  valne  being  ronoved 
or  destroyed.  Gen.  Pope  was  sent  in  pursuit ; 
but  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
nearly  idl  the  avulable  troops  in  the  whole 
confederacy  with  the  exception  of  the  army 
concentrated  about  Richmond,  made  good  its 
retreat,  and  appears  to  have  been  broken  up 
into  several  detached  bodies,  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  (Sept  1)  any  certain  information. 
The  contest  in  the  West  was  now  confined  to 
tiie  Mississippi,  where  after  the  fall  of  Island 
Ko.  Ten  the  confederates  had  made  a  stand  at 
Fort  Wright,  about  60  m.  above  Memphis.  Fire 
was  opened  upon  this  work  by  the  gunboats 
and  mortar  vessels,  April  18,  but  witiiout  mndi 
effect.  On  May  8  the  federal  flotilla,  command- 
ed by  Oapt.  0.  H.  Davis  (Flag  Officer  Foote 
having  been  disabled  by  a  wound),  was  attack- 
ed here  by  8  confederate  gunboats,  4  of  which 
were  provided  with  rams.  After  a  sharp  con- 
fliot  of  an  hoar  the  confederates  were  driven 
orff,  losing  8  of  thmr  boats  blown  np  and  sunk. 
On  the  81st  it  was  discovered  that  the  fort  had 
been  abandoned.  The  vesselB  then  dropped 
down  to  lltonphis,  where  the  whole  confeder- 
ate fleet,  oonsisting  of  6  gunboats  and  steam 
rams,  was  awaiting  its  arrival.  The  federal 
flotilla  had  meanwhile  been  reSnforced  by  8  or 
10  steam  rams  fitted  out  nnder  authority  from 
the  war  department  by  OoL  Oharlea  I31et  The 


fight  took  place  Jane  6,  and  resulted  after  an 
honr  and  a  hali^  owintf  in  good  part  to  the 
operations  of  the  ram  fleet,  in  the  o^ture  or 
destruction  of  7  of  the  rebel  boats,  one  escap- 
ing by  superior  speed.  Manphis  immedi^ely 
surrendered.  On  the  lower  Mississippi  a  still 
more  important  success  had  been  gained  by  the 
federal  navy.  As  long  ago  as  November  Ship 
islandj  near  the  month  of  the  river,  had  been 
occupied  and  made  a  rendezvous  for  a  military 
force  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  designed  for  the 
occupation  of  New  Orleans.  On  April  16  a 
fleet  d  45  veasels,  carrying  280  guns  and  91 
mortars,  and  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  Far- 
ragnt,  the  mortar  boats  being  under  the  special 
command  of  Oapt  David  D.  Porter,  moved  up 
the  river  to  attack  Forta  Jackson  and  St  Philip, 
on  opponte  sides  of  the  stream  about  75  m.  be- 
low the  city.  Both  these  works  were  of  great 
strength,  and  between  them  a  chain  had  been 
thrown  across  the  river.  The  bombardment 
began  on  the  18th  and  lasted  6  days,  when 
Flag  Officer  Farragat,  having  broken  the  chain, 
ran  past  the  forts  with  14  steamers  and  gun- 
boats, destroyed  a  sqnadron  of  the  enemy's 
rams  and  gunboats,  silenced  the  batteries  above 
the  forts,  and  occupied  New  Orleans  without 
fiirther  oppt^tion  on  the  36th ;  Gen.  Mansfield 
Lovell,  in  command  of  the  confederate  land 
troops,  evacuating  it  on  his  arrival,  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  valnable 
stores.  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip  sorren- 
dered  to  Oapt.  Porter  on  the  28th.  Gen.  But- 
ler now  moved  np  with  his  army,  took  formal 
poesesuon  of  New  Orleans,  and  placed  it  under 
martial  law.  Farragut's  fleet  passed  up  the 
river,  captured  Baton  Bongo,  and  afterwara  pro- 
ceeded to  y  icksbui^,  the  only  remaining  strong 
hold  of  the  confederates  on  the  MissisaippL 
Here  he  passed  the  powerful  batteries  on  shore, 
joined  Flag  Officer  Davis'sflotillafrom  Memphis, 
and  a  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  city, 
and  continued  till  Aug.  1,  when  it  was  suspend- 
ed to  await  the  oofipoation  of  land  forou.  On 
the  peidnaula  between  the  Tork  and  James 
rivers  UcOIellan  had  commenced  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  April  6,  and  the  confederate  anny 
had  gradually  concentrated  at  Richmond.  Gen. 
McDowell  had  moved  upon  Fredericsburg 
April  18,  and  Gen.  Banks  about  the  same  time 
moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
May  4  the  confederate  troops  evacuated  Tork- 
town  and  Gloucester  Point,  leaving  71  guns  in 
their  works,  and  retreated  towai^  Richmond, 
McOlellan  pursuing  them.  They  were  over- 
taken the  next  day  at  Williamsburg,  where  a 
sharp  action  oocuired;  and  on  the  7th  Gen. 
Franklin,  who  had  been  sent  from  Waahmgton 
to  Toflnforoe  McOlellan,  lan^  at  West  Point 
on  the  York  river,  and  defe^ed  a  force  nnder 
Oens.  Whiting  and  G.  W.  Smith.  On  the  10th 
Norfolk  was  ocea^d  without  resistance  by  a 
detachment  from  Fortress  Monroe  nnder  Gen. 
Wool,  and  the  iron-plated  vessel  Merrimac 
was  blown  np  to  prevent  it  from  felling  into 
his  hands.    The  Monitor  and  several  other 
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Tesaels,  inohidfng  two  new  aod  fwrnidalde 
iroD-oIad  gnnboat*,  were  sent  up  the  Jamee 
river  to  operate  against  Richmond,  bat  met 
wit^  obstructions  near  Fort  Darling,  a  few  miles 
below  the  city,  and  were  driven  back  with  loss 
(May  16).  The  Monitor,  tbotish  repestedijr 
etraok,  was  nninjared,  bnt  coaid  not  elevate 
her  gona  enough  to  produoe  mj  impreaaon  on 
the  fort,  which  was  ntnated  on  a  nigh  blnff. 
ibiother  check  was  experienced  in  the  valley  d 
the  Shenandoah,  where  Geo.  Banks,  after  pene- 
je^ntim  100  miles  and  driring  the  eoenty  be- 
Tond  Harrisonbni^,  was  Cffderea  to  tend  mort  of 
his  troops  to  UoDowell.  While  tfana  weakened, 
haring  barely  S,000  men  left,  he  was  attacked 
by  20,000  confederate  troops  under  Gen.  J.  T. 
JaoksOT,  and  his  advance,  consisting  of  000  men 
under  Ool.  Eenley,  wa»cnt  off  at  Front  Boyal, 
May  S8.  By  a  prompt  retreat  Banks  saved 
the  rest  of  his  army  and  nearly  all  his  baggage, 
retuing  into  Maryland,  closely  pnrsaed  by 
Jackson  as  far  as  the  Potomac.  This  erent 
caused  the  greatest  alarm  in  Washington,  it 
being  at  first  supposed  that  the  whole  army 
fW>m  Biohmond  was  about  to -cross  into  Mary- 
land. The  governors  of  PennsylTania,  New 
York,  and  the  New  En^^and  sbUes  were  tele- 
graphed to  send  on  more  troops,  and  several 
militia  regiments  immediately  set  out  for  Balti- 
more and  the  Potranao.  Jaekstm  however  re- 
treated as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanoed.  Fre- 
mont, by  forced  marches  across  the  mountains, 
endeavored  to  intercept  him,  bat  succeeded 
only  in  overtaking  his  rear  guard  and  forcing  a 
battle  at  Gross  Keys,  near  Harrisonburg,  June 
8,  in  which  Jackson  was  worsted.  Another 
engagement  took  place  the  next  day  at  Port 
Bepublic,  on  the  Shenandoah,  where  Jackson  at- 
tacKed  the  advance  of  Gen.  Shields'a  corps,  and 
forc^  it  to  fall  back  upon  the  midn.  body,  when 
he  was  in  turn  repulsed.  Gen.  MoClellan  mean- 
while slowly  followed  the  confederate  army  up 
the  Torktown  peninsnla,  nntil  on  May  20  he 
leaohed  the  Ohu^ahoniny,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  James  river,  flowing  through  a  swampy 
tract  ^  a  jUstanoe  of  from  0  to  16  m.  ftmn  Bioh- 
mond. Here  a  dday  was  caused  by  the  neoes- 
Atf  of  constructing  bridges  kdA  roads.  Con- 
tinual skirmishing  occurred,  and  on  title  27th  a 
sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  Hanover  Court 
House,  16  m.  N.  of  Richmond,  where  Geo.  Fitz 
John  Porter  succeeded  in  catting  off  communi- 
cation with  Richmond  over  the  Fredericsburg 
railroad.  Portions  of  the  army  had  meanwhile 
crossed  the  Ohickahominy,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  the  extreme  advance  was  at  Fair 
Oaks,  6  miles  from  Richmond;  the  extreme 
left  was  on  or  near  James  river;  and  the 
right  extended  to  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pamnnkey,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
York.  It  was  htae  that  tihe  anny  had  its  de- 
pot of  supplies.  On  the  81st  the  confederates, 
taking  advantage  q{  a  flood  in  the  Chiokabom- 
iny,  attacked  the  advanoe  tmA«e  Gen.  Casey  at 
Ftdr  Oaks,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  river 
with  the  loss  of  th^gnns  and  baggage.  I^ere 


titey  were  s&wuted  by  Uie  divisioBS  <tf  Hein^ 
zelman  and  Kearny,  and  enaUed  to  raaintMn 
the  contest  till  reSnforementa  were  brought 
across  by  Samner,  whoa  the  confederates  were 
repulsed  and  the  ground  that  had  been  kst  was 
recovered.  The  attack  was  renewed  the  next 
day,  but  the  federal  troops  were  everywhere 
viotorions.  Their  loss  was  oflScially  reported  as 
6,789  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  con- 
federates were  led  by  Gen.  Jose^  £.  SuhBsUM, 
who  was  wounded  <m  the  first  aaj.  Ko  other 
battle  of  importance  ocoarred  nntil  June  2A,tor 
which  time  8  army  com  had  crossed  the  Ghick- 
ah<nniny.  The  confraerates  bad  been  heavilj 
reenlbroed,  and  McOlellan,  convinced  of  las 
imnoasibility  of  dreading  his  extended  lius 
with  the  force  at  his  disposal,  resolved  to  trans- 
fer his  base  of  operations  to  the  James  river. 
The  supphes  were  ao(5ordin^y  shipped  at  the 
White  House,  and  the  army  prepared  to  more 
by  the  left  flank.  On  the  evenii^  of  tJie  2^ 
the  enemy  under  Jackson  fell  with  overwhelm- 
ing force  Qpon  McOlellan's  right  wing  at  Beaver 
Dam,  and,  thoo^  driven  back  late  at  ni^t, 
renewed  the  attack  in  heavier  nombers  the 
next  morning.  The  federals  under  fits  i<iiai 
Piurter  fell  busk  to  Gaines's  hill,  where  a  bloody 
contest  was  maintidned  nntil  night,  die  nafai 
body  of  the  army  being  at  the  same  time  ea- 
gaged  along  its  entire  line.  Hut  nigbt  and  the 
next  day  uie  whole  army  and  its  train  were 
movii^f  toward  the  James,  FranUin  with  the 
6th  army  corps  being  left  to  cover  the  retrrat. 
Every  step  of  the  march  was  obf^inaCdy  dis- 
pnted.  The  passage  of  the  White  Oak  swamp 
especially,  June  SO,  was  attended  with  great 
slaughter,  being  acoompliahed  only  afterab^tle 
which  lasted  all  day.  On  July  1  the  army 
reached  the  James  river,  and  there  they  were 
i^n  attacked  at  Malvern  bills,  but  defeated 
their  assailants  more  completely  than  in  any 
previous  engagement  of  the  6  di^s'  fi^t.  That 
night  they  marched  to  Harrison's  Landing,  a 
position  of  greater  strength  arane  diataaoe  be- 
low, end  abont  17  m.  from  Riehmond,  wheie 
they  remained  until  Aug.  14,  protected  1^ 
a  la^  fleet  of  gonboats.  The  fedovl  loss 
during  these  6  days  was  reported  as  1,566  kill- 
ed, 7,701  wounded,  and  5,968  missing;  total, 
16,224.  The  corps  of  Fremont,  Banks,  and 
McDowell  were  consolidated,  June  26,  into 
the  "army  of  Virginia,"  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  M^or-Gen.  Pope.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  appointment  Gen.  Fremont 
asked  leave  to  retire  from  active  servioe,  and 
was  replaced  by  Gen.  SigeL  On  July  1  the 
president  called  for  800,000  more  volontem 
to  serve  during  the  war.  On  the  11th  Ha^or- 
Gen.  Halleok  was  s{)pointed  to  the  oomnund 
of  all  the  land  fbrces  of  the  United  States  as 
general-in-ehie^  Gen.  Grant  socoeediDg  him  in 
command  of  the  anny  tiie  MissisnppL  On 
Jnne  16,  Gen.  Hunter,  with  all  the  availaUe 
forces  at  Fort  Royal,  made  an  unsaccesafol  dem- 
onstra^on  npon  James  island  near  Oharlestoa, 
where  the  enemy  were  introiohed  at  «  place 
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o^ednfieoessionTille.  The  federal  troops,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Benham,  were  repulsed  after 
a  fight  of  6  hours,  with  a  loss  estiiiiated  at  700. 
On  the  18th  Gen.  Morgan,  of  the  U.  6.  Toltm- 
teera,  seized  Oamberland  Gap,  the  mala  gate 
of  commnnication  between  Kentncky  and  east- 
em  Tennessee.  On  the  11th  the  army  under 
Gen.  Onrtis  arrived  safely  at  Helena,  Ark., 
where  it  remained  till  about  Ang.  13,  when  it 
moved  upon  Little  Bock.  Mifnoori,  Kentno- 
kr,  and  TMinessee  were  now  overrun  bj  gne- 
ruia  bands,  who  inflicted  great  damage  npon 
the  Union  inhabitants.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  July,  tiie  provisional  governor  of  Uis- 
Bonri  otderra  a  draft  of  the  whole  militia  of 
the  state  to  resist  them.  Unrfreesborongh, 
Tenn.,  was  captured  on  July  18  hy  a  force  com- 
posed chiefly  of  gnerillas.  On  the  L5th  the 
confederate  iron-clad  ram  Arkansas  engaged  a 
part  of  Flag  Officer  Davis's  flotilla  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  ii^jared  several  of 
the  vessels,  and  ran  through  the  rest  of  the 
.  fleet  to  Yicksbni^.  On  Aug.  4  she  left  Yicks- 
burg  to  take  part  in  a  confederate  attack  on 
Baton  Rouge,  and  on  the  6th  she  was  attacked 
near  that  place  by  the  U.  6.  gunboat  Essex, 
Ocnnmander  W.  D.  Porter,  and  after  an  action 
of  about  20  mimites  she  took  fire  and  was 
blown  up.  At  the  sune  time  the  attack  of  the 
confederate  land  forces,  some  10,000  strong,  led 
by  John  0.  Breckinridge,  was  repelled  after  a 
siHiited  action  by  the  federal  army,  about  4,500 
strong,  under  Brig.  G«n.  Thomas  'Williams,  who 
fell  in  the  action.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
were  heavy.  On  Aug.  9  a  hotJy  contested  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Cedar  Mountain,  8  m.  B.  of 
Cnlpepper  Court  House,  Va.,  between  a  corps  of 
Oen.  Pope's  army  commanded  by  Gen.  Banks, 
and  a  confederate  army  which  had  made  a  rapid 
advance  ft-om  Richmond  under  command  of 
Gen..  Jackson.  The  attack  of  the  confederates 
was  nnsnocessfb],  notwithstandtug  their  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  and  on  the  Avowing  day  they 
retired  in  the  du«otlon  of  Biohmond.  The  fed- 
eral loss  in  this  battie  was  about  1,600  kUled, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  first  important 
measure  of  Gen.  Halleck,  in  assuming  the  ohief 
command  of  the  federal  armies,  was  to  order 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  retreat  from  its 
position  at  Harrison's  landing  to  Torktown  and 
Fortress  Monroe,  with  a  view  to  its  traosfer  to 
the  Rappahannock  and  its  direct  cooperation 
with  the  army  of  Vit^iuia  under  Gren.  Pope. 
This  difficult  and  perilous  movement  was  b^un 
on  Aug.  14,  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  1^- 
ing  the  march  and  arriving  at  Kewport  News, 
its  place  of  embarkation,  on  the  18th,  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  enemy ;  the  other  corps 
aocomplished  the  movement  with  equal  sneoess. 
Meanwfafle,  on  Ang.  4,  an  order  was  iasaed  by 
the  president  calling  for  an  additional  force  of 
S00,000  men  to  serve  for  9  months,  to  be  raised 
by  drafting.  This  order,  instead  of  checking 
the  popular  enthusiasm,  gave  it  an  astonishing 
Btimalus,  under  which  the  work  of  filling  up 
the  number  of  the  800,000  volunteers  required 


by  the  order  of  July  1  was  prosecuted  with  re- 
markable energy ;  Uie  western  states  especially 
declared  themselves  ready  to  raise  more  tlian 
their  quotas^  and  now  (Sept.  1)  the  whole  levy 
of  800,000  IS  folly  armed,  equipped,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  new  forces  are  already  in 
hie  field.  A  large  portion  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  serve  in  the  department  of  Ohio,  created 
Aug.  Id,  comprising  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Kentno^,  and  iodudiog  Oamberland  Gap 
and  the  re^on  about  it  in  Tennessee,  under  the 
command  of  M^j.  Gen.  H.  G.  Wri^t— The  extra 
sesdon  of  congress  which  began  July  4^  1861, 
closed  on  Ang.  6.  Itschiefacts  were  for  the  pro* 
viding  of  ways  and  means  to  carr^  on  the  war, 
and  for  this  the  duties  on  certain  miports  were 
increased,  and  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  was  au< 
thorized,  together  with  an  issue  of  $50,000,000 
in  treasury  notes.  The  first  regular  sesNon  be- 
gan Deo.  2, 1861,  and  ended  July  17, 1862.  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  the  late  vice-president,  who  had 
appeared  as  a  senator  at  the  extra  session,  was 
expelled  for  treason  in  having  openly  embraced 
the  confederate  cause,  as  were  also  two  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representattves.  Bills 
were  speedily  passed  for  the  construction  of 
gunboats  on  the  IGsasdppi,  and  of  20  iron-dad 
Tsssds  of  war.  By  the  acts  of  this  sesnon  the 
eearetary  of  the  treasory  was  authorized  to 
issue  $150,000,000  more  treasnry  notes,  to  ne> 
gotiate  $500,000,000  of  0  per  cent,  bonds,  to 
receive  temporary  deposits  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000,000  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  and  to 
issue  to  all  creditors  of  the  government  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness.  A  tax  law  levying  a 
duty  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  products  of  all  kinds 
of  iabor  and  the  net  profits  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  business  was  passed,  as  was  also  a  tariff 
adding  about  6  per  cent,  to  previously  estab- 
lished duties.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
district  of  Colombia,  and  prohibited  in  all  the 
territories  oi  the  United  States,  •pnamt  or  to 
oome.  On  the  recommendation  of  Frerident 
Lincoln,  a  resolution  was  passed  offering  to  any 
state  which  will  abolish  sUveiy  an  indannit7 
sufficient  to  remunerate  the  slaTOholders.  The 
army  was  ordered  to  receive  wiUiin  its  lines 
all  fa^tive  slaves,  and  not  to  surrender  them 
to  their  owners;  and  the  president  was  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  slaves  in  the  military 
or  navfd  service  at  his  discretion,  the  slaves  of 
all  open  rebels  being  declared  free.  An  act 
confiscating  all  the  property  of  rebels  and 
emancipating  their  slaves  completes  the  list  of 
important  anti-slavery  measures  effected  by 
this  congress.  The  supreme  court  was  reor- 
ganized by  apportioning  the  judicial  circuits 
according  to  population,  thus  giving  to  the  free 
states  6  of  the  9  Judges.  A  homestead  act  and 
a  Paoiflo  railroin  act  were  also  passed  by  this 
congress,  which  has  perhaps  encountered  more 
serious  responsibility,  and  undertaken  and  ear* 
ried  through  a  series  of  legislative  measures  of 
more  otnisequence  to  the  country,  than  any 
other  congress  dnce  the  foundation  of  the  gor- 
emmeut* 
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Xhodaldud* ... 

CoBDeetlcnt*  

N«w  Torfc*  

Haw  JeiMT*  

PcniiVlraalft* . . , 

Debmre*  

SUtTlud*  

DUkoT  ColomUa... 

TiTKinU*.  

Ho&CaroHiU*.. 
Booth  CuoUu*.. 

OeorglK*.  

FMBa  

AUYimm^  

UlMlMim.  

TrfinMiTH ........ 

Tbui  

AlkUHH  

TemiMua.,..,,,. 

KeatDckv  

<Nilo....'  

Mlchi^  

Indtau  

IlHsiria.  

Wlacondn  » 

lUlUMMtL  

Xom  

UlMoorl  

Kuisu  

OaUlbniU  

Oremn  

UTadilagtoo  

ITovsdL  

Uuh  

He  V  M«xlca  

Colorado  

Habraska.  

Daeotah  

PaiaoiuliiU.8.Bar7 

ToW  


Am 

TeMpBMdulM. 

la  Hur« 
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1T9D. 

IM. 

UMk 

1880 

81,766 

96JM0 

101,719 
188,761 

988,700 

998,885 



601  798 

588,169 

608^119 

1788 

8  860 
9.CM 

141,899 

914,860 

844,161 

361),3B8 

C84I074 

817,976 

sai^ois 

ITSl 

85,416 

104,465 

217,718 
478.040 

880^764 

'.£^,458 

991,948 

814,190 

SlOkW 

1TS8 

7,800 

878,717 

488i840 

088,887 

61U,-MI8 

787,099 

994,514 

l^tUH 

1T80 

1.016 

69,110 

69  139 

'7,061 

88,000 

yT,199 

lOS^SSO 

147*546 

i74Jat 

1768 

4  T80 

888,141 

851.008 
666,756 

97^908 

nil-  Airit 

809.978 

464.147 

178S 

C0^19 

840,190 

95&](tl9 

1,878,618 

li'JI-i.WS 

usslsoi 

8,<.<9i!:V4 

8h88Q,TI6 

1787 

8JtS0 

184,189 

811,948 

245,050 

977,575 

8*^0,888 

878JM6 

4^,550 

6njM5 

1T87 

46,000 

484,878 

608,861 

810,091 

1,049,408 

1,848,888 

1,784,088 

9,811,786 

9  906115 

17ST 

8,180 

09,096 

64,878 

T2|s74 

78,TM 

76,748 

78,080 

91^538 

iisisii 

178S 

11,184 

819,788 

841,048 

■"■•'11,546 

407,800 
88,089 

44T,<M0 

470,010 

688,084 

687M 

17W 

60 

14,098 

■j4'o28 

48,718 

01,68T 

1USI 

1788 

61,8BS 

748^08 

680.800 

11 74!  899 

1,066^878 
688.398 

1,2 1 1  .'100 

1,889,797 

L691,661 

UWUU 

1788 

4S,000 

898,751 

478,108 

t^s'soo 

I3T,!tS7 

758/419 

869,089 

999JB 

178B 

80.818 

849,078 

84U91 

415^115 

508.741 

681,160 

604^96 

66s!607 

1T8S 

68,000 

88,548 

168,101 

252 

691,809 

906,165 

1815 

59,268 

.... 

:  190 

64,477 

^  7  445 

■■Wf^lw 

1818 

Co!t23 

■  •  • » 

127,901 

1 .  ityr 

•    '  .'B  i 

590,756 

"7L<a8 

964|8n 

1817 

47,156 

&800 

44^809 

76,448 

i:.'81 

875,mi 

791,816 

1818 

41,865 
867,004 

76^066 

168,407 

.... 

'1 10,T89 

852,411 

ifl&jMi 

1848 

... . 

*■  "■ 

.... 

213.S08 

104113 

1888 

58,198 

14,878 

80,888 

97,674 

£09807 

48S(Cn 

ITH 

45,600 

Bsiiii 

l(H^66s 

8nlfs7 

488,818 

681.904 

689,810 

vooa'117 

l,16Ufl 

1794 

67,680 

78,071 

890,965 

406,511 

064*817 

ilOT  AIT 
691,911 

987,008 
81,689 

779  886 

1.1SSlJS4 

1808 

89,964 
6^S4S 

40^860 

880760 

581,484 

1  519,467 
818,967 

1  980,899 

18ST 

4,768 

8,896 

'S97.6M 

741^116 

1814 

88,809 

*■*■ 

4^875 

^  94^ 

147,178 

848,081 

6861866 

0>s|4l6 

1  9M4M 

1318 

06,405 

.  ■ 

18,888 

6^11 

■1 KT  AAK 

476,188 

651  ■170 

IJILSBt 

1S48 

68,984 

8a945 

80-\S91 

775^881 

1808 

81.S09 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

r..tiT7 

iHpSbb 

1S48 

00,914 

.... 

48^118 

VJ-2,'m 

674>lB 

1881 

67,880 

«),845 

l'«ll^490 

888,709 

08^044 

1,189,618 

1861 

78,418 

in96i 

18M 

1S^600 

viim 

819^ 

18D9 

80,000 

18.994 

6^416 

IBSa 

176.141 

11,M 

1861 

45,818 

•m 

ISOO 

181380 

lV,880 

4«,8n 

18M 

890,000 

«1,H7 

9MH 

1S61 

100,818 

8«jn 

18M 

182,007 

88,041 

1861 

818,188 

"^818 

"moo 

8,«Bl88T 

0,80^987 

T,9>B,8H 

9^191 

is,8ei;090 

17,06e,4(B 

88.191,876 

S1M669 
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lUlne  

Hew  Hampshire 

Vonnont  

UaHachuMtta . . 
Bhoda  Island... 
Connrctlcut . . ,. 

Haw  York  

Haw  Jenty  .... 
PeDDijIvuiia.. . 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Dlat  ColambU. . 

Virginia  

Horth  Carolina . 
Bontli  Carolina.. 

Qeorgla  

Florida  

Alabaioa  

MlRaiuIppl  

LouUlana  

Arkansu  

TenDesace  

Kcntuckr  

Ohio  

Uicblmii  

Inillank  

Illinuls  

Wisconaln  

Iowa.  

Mlasouri  


ITtO. 

ISOO. 

uio. 

ino. 

im. 

UM. 

rn« 

ool'd. 

SIlTM. 

Fra* 

Mlersd. 

SUtm. 
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tolorad. 
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aeland. 

SlMTWi 

Frw 

MiOTCd. 

StoTM. 

SUtm. 

688 

818 

960 

929 

1,190 

2 

1,836 

680 

"168 

656 
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970 

786 

604 

S 

587 

....  ^ 

9SD 

17 

657 

760 

908 

881 

180 

6,468 

6,402 

6,737 

^740 

7,048 

....  ^ 

6.669 

8,469 

"958 

8,801 

"8S1 

8,609 

"ioe 

8,564 

""48 

8,561 

17 

8,288 

""'  K 

8,801 

8,759 

^SSO 

951 

6,468 

810 

7,844 

97 

8,047 

86 

8,106 

17 

4,654 

81,884 
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80.848 

95,838 

15,017 

29,279 
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44,870 

75 

80,097 

4 

2,768 

11,428 

4.40S 

12,489 

7,848 

10,851 

13,460 

7,657 

18^08 

2,254 

81,044 
47,654 
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6.087 

8,787 

14,561 
8,868 

1,706 

98,493 

796 

80,909 

811 

87,080 

408 

64 

8,899 

8,887 

6,158 

18.186 

4,177 

18,956 

4,509 

15,8W 

8,998 

16,919 

S,6« 

8,018 

108,086 

19,687 

10^685 

88,987 

111,008 

89,780 
4,048 

10739T 

68,069 

109,994 

69,076 

89.787 

783 

8,844 

9JM0 

5,895 
892,513 

6.877 

6,152 

6,119 

8,861 

4.664 

12,766 

21^427 

90,124 

345,706 

80^670 

8^888 

42M58 

47,848 

469,757 
245,601 

^858 

448.067 

4,975 

100,579 

7,048 

188,206 

10,966 
4,054 

168,824 

14,618 
6,828 

805.017 

19,548 

98,788 

945,817 

1,801 

107,094 

8,185 

146.151 

190,866 

908,476 

7,991 

815,401 

8,976 

8ST,«8 

8*8 

89,861 

1,019 

08,401 

1301 

100^218 

1.T68 

148,604 

41,670 

9,486 

217,081 

8,768 

980.944 

"671 

644 

1,678 

10,501 
117,549 

817 
8,088 

a5,n7 

998,589 

"138 

8^489 

"210 

ii.m 

88.814 

619 

65,609 

1,866 

105,211 

7,685 

84,660 

10,470 

69,064 

1^710 

109,588 

95,008 

16&.4a 

» 

1.617 

141 

4,576 

465 

19J8S 

"861 

Ml  7 

"809 

13^584 

i'sii 

44iS5 

8.787 

80.107 

4,050 

141.608 

6,684 

188,000 

114 

11,880 

741 

40,818 

1,718 

6C^061 

2,759 

196,789 

4,917 

16^918 

7,817 

18MM 

887 

1,890 

4,728 

9,568 

6 

17,8tf 

ISO 

""94 

174 

861 

88 

Im 

"ies 

"m 

888 

887 

1,280 

"190 

8,699 

8 

7.166 

....  ^ 

618 

168 

467 

917 

1.687 

74T 

8,008 

IBS 

881 
11 

179 

16 

"607 

'  8)611 

"847 

"mo 

»,6oi 

IJSl* 

08^ 

69,466 

697,897 

108,895 

888,611 

186,446 

1,191,864 

988^ 

1,683.125 

819.000 

2;0O«,O48 

886,806 

9,457,405 

*  Tha  18  orlgtiul  atataa  of  Uw  ^nltpn.  Th«  jcari  glveii  an  thoie  In  which  thej  each  rattfled  the  bdenl  eonstltatlcn. 
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UdTlRitallM 


Hklne  

New  Uampaliirtt. . 

Vermont  

Uaauchiuetts  

Bhode  Island  

Coaoratlout  

Haw  York  

New  Jersoy  

PenusjrlTaniA  

Dalftware  

Vkrybnd  

Dbt.  of  Columbia. 

Tligliib  

North  Guoltoa . . . 
Sooth  CaroUnft.... 

OoOMlft  

Florida  

Mtelsdppi./.'.!!!; 
rj\nj«i^n»  

Texas  

Aibiisaa  

Tknoeasee.  

Kentnckj  

Ohio.....  

Ulehlgao  

Indiana.. 

lUfnoU  

Wiacoiuln  

Mlnneeota  

Iowa  

Mlasourt  

Kaniaa  

CalUbmla  


WaihlRgton . 

Nevada  

Utah  , 

New  Uoxfco. 

Colorado  

Nebraafca..... 
Daootah  


WhU«.| 


IBSO. 


7ii,;M0 
17f,SS4 
1,W4,4SB 

1,142,T84 

■■ajK 

£11. 1ST 
I -.194 

4.",l.:iU0 

];.>->, 

1,004,117 
208,465 
506,178 
445,M4 
1H351 
8^095 
100.68T 
812,987 

8^708 
6,188 


«,OS0 
81,725 


isao. 


816,580 
IS9,M3 
168,415 
5e£,244 


2S1,S5S 
1,010,851 

A!2,783 
1,427,946 
45,040 

S06^88» 

sg,58» 

023,897 
814^67 
146,201 
801,088 
41,129 
870,271 
186,275 
159,788 
828,797 
171JS01 
428,610 
474,211 
1,171,720 
891,137 


698,952 
40S,796 
98,981 
858.927 
563,144 


870,510 
81,615 
6,480 
6,109 
90.824 
49,046 
88,664 
16,719 
2,797 


IBSO. 


889,068 
161,496 
158,744 
601,867 

78,585 
188,216 
1,608,686 
382,057 
1,1 16,486 

85,428 
806,756 

18,447 
448,500 
280,008 
186,516 
2R%8S9 

81,498 
207,081 
180,431 
1M,34S 

69,165 

76315 
874,601 
868,609 
»0.0S8 
186,606 
470,976 
400.400 
140,405 
8^48 

90,094 
879,017 

'e,'»87 
4,H9 


80,800 


im. 


810,488 
166,016 
166,974 
689,880 

88^866 
829,068 
1,921^76 
828,966 
1,421,820 

44,640 
869,079 

81,179 
518,614 
816,888 
145,187 
800,605 

86,619 
856,160 
167.686 
167,891 
108,497 
152,690 
408,972 
446300 
1,181,118 
851,187 
64&681 
605371 
867,014 

79.665 
819,917 
500365 

47,687 
105,898 

80.888 
8,144 
710 

19.000 

44335 
1.577 

12,040 
8,040 


Total   10.086,402  18,860.484    9.B86.666  18,188.800  19.558.063  27.008314  206,724  !  284.000   88^nl  858396 


laao. 


581,818 
817,456 
818,402 
985.450 
148,875 
868,099 

8,048,886 
465309 

8,258,160 
71.169 
417,948 
87,941 
894,800 
558,083 
874,568 
521,578 
47,208 
426,514 
29(^718 
255,491 
154,034 
162,189 
766386 
761,418 

1,956,060 
895,071 
977,154 
846,084 
804,756 
6,008 
191,881 
698,004 

91.685 
18,087 


11380 
613S5 


lam. 


ii-2:..:,VJ 

1,2-' MC4 

in  1,1m 
4,'j|,r.!i() 
8,W1.73(> 

2,W'.i.-jmi 

C1.'>.*.I1>S 
I-'  '.~l'<4 
1,(1 1 7,41 1 
til,  100 

77,T4-i 

fi-'i;,i^i 

R.'-:-;,',Hll 
:-t.'.7,i(2S 
4'.>  1.204 
8-'4.l91 

91 '.)..■>!  7 
2,SiL',S.3S 
7lL',;(14 
13-!'-'.ilO0 
l,7iH.:)23 
7:1.710 
17:i.r>96 
C7:!,'i44 
l,til^i.rrtlO 
li«..'>79 
87  .■1.008 

0.-i]2 
4U,-214 
93.181 
34, '231 
2s.7.'i'J 

4,i;i: 


fnt  colored. 


726 
860 
875 
4.124 

1,78S 
".120 
v.  162 

■1  LT9S 
:I69 
;'.'I86 

ii--.  198 
I.'i48 

■.'''..ti02 

l;l  US 

4.181 
I.:l75 

lis 
i.<e6 

(74 
7,479 

■Jll 

:J14 
8,117 
4.S63 
18,691 
1,481 
6,715 
8,777 

866 
21 

165 
1,861 

"ffI8 
120 


UtOL 


659 

868 
871 
4,469 
1,BS1 
4,186 
88.178 
18,812 
26,878 
0,880 
80,746 
4,708 
27,721 
14.8S0 
4,648 
1,669 
454 
1.254 
868 
8,270 
ISl 
72 
a5S8 
MOi 
1S.S98 
8„'i67 
5.791 
8.S09 
668 
126 
■5SI 
1.697 
8S6 
8,S2T 
76 
86 
89 
18 
46 
87 
8« 


I8S0. 


630 
860 
848 
4,640 

1,988 
8,813 
85317 
19,013 
28.857 
9,088 
89,531 
5311 
SS3S1 
14,165 
4329 
1366 
514 
1,209 
456 
9,968 
186 
294 
8305 
■  5,148 
1833S 
1,163 
6,547 
8,650 
870 
IS 
168 
1,867 

"'00 
87 


660 
941 

888 
5,1 8« 
8,181 
4,W1 
85381 
18,006 
80,476 
9,940 
44,196 
MW 
80381 
15383 
6366 
1,881 
478 
1,486 
801 
10368 
174 
TS 
8,TW 
5388 


83tt 

&,6>T 
8.819 
518 
188 
088 
1376 
889 
1390 
59 
4 
10 
IT 
40 
» 
88 


SlWa 


Ifalne  

N.  Hampshire 

VennoDt  

XiUsBBcfausetts 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut.. 
Now  York.... 

Now  Jerao^. . 
Penn^lTsnia. 
Delaware. ... 

Ilu7land...... 

DM.  ColnmbU 

Tlrgiia  

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 


Florii 

Alabama  

MUdaelppl.... 

IiouMaoa  

Texoa.  

Arkansas  

TenncflBoe  

Xentuekv.  

Ohto...,.  


Free  oolorad. 


Slarci. 


'1  ToUL 

FcmalM. 

i/aa. 

use. 

1890. 

tan. 

1860. 

im. 

ISSO. 

MO. 

1356 

1,827 

m 

404 

718 

709 

9,064 

9,603 

8,670 

8,958 

7,693 

8,687 

40,069 

49,005 

88310 
68,626 

89,818 

""96 

""  6 

"'i40 

""12 

"'836 

"*"l8 

56,840 

18,078 

19,920 

"l*,iT4 

"'860 

"l',!16 

"'988 

'  -im 

'  1,708 

74,728 

68,MS 

46^944 

44318 

44.424 

48,376 

0i>,:168 

87,160 

10,050 

11,181 

•  1,488 

I3I8 

8365 

1378 

3,il87 

8,ls5 

54388 

68,048 

840,568 

840,488 
166,460 

981,966 

841,^ 

478388 

490,SC9 

87,468 

80,468 

144381 

148  96T 

164,600 

SB834S 

831,059 

8,960 

'0314 

137,756 

196371 

107,889 

80^8S5 

884384 

402,400 
462,193 

8381 

8,500 

188,857 

889,198 
81.848 

192,839 

888.006 

881,688 
88310 

932 

19.804 

I93O6 

30,397 

61,746 

8,965 
080 

8,690 

171,804 

817.766 

171.040 

817314 

848,844 

4S5.030 

778 

154,074 

819,301 

154,686 

817330 

809,378 

436.631 

17,468 

18,647 

135.874 

171,977 

118,935 

160,749 

244.409 

831.726 

807 

866 

38,700 

91,139 

89,461 
88,443 

91.877 

.^''i.161 

188,566 

608 

144 

83,iBS 

66,174 

64,041 

47.100 

111.116 

6.483 

7,800 

113,730 

186,870 

120,679 

180340 

2My,460 

87N7I9 

1<I,011 

10,684 

105,063 

118,009 

10^918 

118,474 

210,  l«l 

S^^488 

25378 

8^664 

AfcmMa 


U90. 


583,169 
817376 
814,180 
994.514 
147.545 
870,798 

8,i«7,894 
489.656 

8311.786 
91388 
688,034 
61,687 

1.421.661 
869,080 
6^607 
906,185 
67.445 
771.623 
606326 
517,762 
818.693 
809,897 

1,002,717 
988.409 

1.980380 


628,870 
896,078 
316,008 

1331,066 
174,688 
460,147 

8,880,785 
678,085 

8,906,116 
I1831* 
<873«> 

7^oeo 

1,606318 
998,088 
708,708 

1,057386 
14038B 
961381 
T013IB 
T0830I 
604,818 
43^480 

1,1003« 
i,ie^48« 
S3a»3tt 


«  The  censua  retnms  for  1860  are  not  jut  (Julr,  1S62)  offlclally  pobllshed  The  followlnn  table  embodies  the  latest 
rarislon,  and  the  nnmbers  oonsequcntlj  vsr;  to  some  extent  from  uiosc  given  In  prey  tons  articles. 

t  ludndinK  taxod  Indians  and  Cbinesou  fullows:  Maine.  6;  Vermont,  80;  UMsachoscits.  83;  Ehode  Island.  19;  Coa> 
neetienLU;  New  York,  140;  Pennsvlvanla,  7;  Virslnls,  119;  North  Carolina,  1,168;  South  Carolina,  68;  Qeorcta,  88; 
Florida,!;  AlabBma,160;  HisBlsslppC  3;  LoDlalana.  178;  Texss,  408:  ATkanBa^  48 ;  Tennessee,  60;  Kentnckr.  S3;  Oblo, 
80;  Mfehlsan,  EJSIS;  Indiana.  890;  Illinois.  82;  Wisconsin.  1,017;  Minnesota,  2.360;  Iowa.  69;  MIssouH.SO;  Kansas,  189; 
<:UIforntL873ra(lnclndlnE  23,140  Chinese);  Oreffon.177;  VBshiDKtan,436;  UiBb,88;  New  Mexico.  103V7;  Nebraoka,  68 ; 
Dacotata,  9,861 ;  District  of  Colombia.  1 ;  total,  6(M60^  of  whom  8^99  were  Indians  and  88,140  Chinese,  and  48,078  Bialos 
and  ISjni  (7348  of  both  races  in  CaliTomla)  Himalea. 
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786  UNITED  STATES 

Tabu  III.— Popitution  f mvtsinnnD  it  Comb,  Comdrioii,  abd  8n,  1850  amd  IML— lOHttMuf. 


BUta 


Free  <olored. 


1 300. 

IfieblKKa—  

8;»a 

«,7« 

11,262 

11,498 

lUlnols  

&,4S< 

T,623 

Wtsoonrin  

685 

1,1TI 

lOnneMtL.... 

89 

S83 

l,W 

JCswuri.  

2.613 

Sfi-r2 

C39 

GBllfornlft  

"9CS 

4,086 

123 

VauingtoB... 

80 

Nenda  

49 

tltah  

SO 

KawUazIm.. 

SB 

Ookmdo  

46 

VrimAa  

«T 

Dwotab  

4S,4S1 


13 


57,360 
'l8 


48,t»3 


14 


TbUL   434,44>  487,9M    l,«a,245    J.mfiaa    UnUISO    1J71,185    8.2Hgl8    S.»58,TW  MJfllffll  lM«i» 


2 


ST,439 


SB 


114,981 
8 


3BT,6M 

0SS,416 
851.170 
803.891 
fl,OTT 
102,214 

18,!»4 
1,201 

iViso 

61,U1 


Vim 

TIMS 

gh;m 
1,13;«J 

SUM 
U.W 
liM 
WR 
«^ 

9m 


Tabu  it.— Dup  avd  Dumb,  Bum,  ImAn,  abs  Idioxio,  1850  Am  18611* . 


Bum 

tTirritarlo, 


Haiaa  .... 
S.  Hampshire 
TarmoDt . 
HMucbosetts 
Bliode  iBlaDd 
Connocticut  . 
Hew  York ... 
NewJonej'  , 
PeoiuylvaiiU 
DeUwiire  .... 
MsTTlaDd  .... 
IMst.  Col'bU . 

TliKtDla  

M.Can^lna.. 
B.GaroUiu... 


FlorltU  .. 
AUbtuna.. 
MlMbslppl... 
LonlaUaA . . .. 

Texas  

Arkansas  

TennosKco  . . . 
K«otack*  ... 

Oklo  

Mlchlgaa  .... 

Indiana  

IIHnols  

ViaooDstn . . . 
HlnnesoU  ... 

Iowa  

UlnoQri  . 

Kansas  

CalUbrniA  

W^dngtoD .. 

UUh  

N«w  Mexico 
Hebrask^.... 
DHotah.. 


Total. 


Aggwgrte.. 


Deaf  sod  OambL 


266 
162 
14S 
SSS 

<A 
404 
1,203 
1S» 
1,145 

5! 
280 

19 
COS 
896 
ISO 
209 

13 
162 

80 

89 

49 


512 
919 
125 
C8T 


69 
203 


84 


9,8T8 
681 


SSI 


Fre*.  SI»TC. 


864 

813 
ISO 
612 
62 
478 

2,  on 

2S2 
1,687 

67 
246 

64 
768 
440 
170 
849 

13 
285 
164 
215 
ISO 
121 
422 
Ul 
1,171 
886 
691 
801 
878 


520 
80 
68 
16 
9 
14 
66 
16 


li269 

808 


ISyOTT 


1 
86 

1 
131 
106 
69 
88 

9 
67 
88 
88 
24 
15 
78 
75 


46 


198 
1S4 
140 
483 

6T 
186 
1.1S1 
207 
S69 

89 
tJS 

28 
682 
40S 
164! 
2SS 

16 
168 
112 

92 

62 

78 
892 
439 
642 
135 
858 
264 


60 
194 


9,TM 


49 

1 

299 
159 
134 
120 
14 
188 
93 
123 
11 
18 
S3 
118 


1,887 


Pres.  BliTC 


238 
142 
165 
498 

8B 
162 
1,T68 
808 
1,187 

42 
864 

47 
667 
S92 

in 
s»t; 

16 
304 
147 
112 
119 
118 
487 
680 
899 
294 
680 
476 
220 

38 
192 


9 

8 
17 
149 
8 


11,129 
1,610 


13,686 


34 

8S2 
189 
120 
188 
21 
114 
116 
118 
81 
86 
117 
144 


60 


1,610 


661 
878 
660 
1,680 
217 
470 
8;521 
879 
1,914 
63 
631 
82 
911 
477 
323 
296 
9 
803 
105 
83 
87 
60 
886i 
604 
1,817 
138 
668 
2391 
64 
1 

42 

851 


15,833  827 
8271 


1&610' 


Free.  Btave. 


701 
506 
693 
2,105 
2SS 
281 
4,317 
6S9 
8,766 
60 
646 
804 
1,121 
687 
299 
44 
20 
225 
286 
182 
112 
82 
613 
GOO 
2,298 
261 
1,086 
633 
288 
26 
201 
760 
10 
466 
88 
8 
15 
28 
6 


23,693 
406 


28,999 


80 


406 


677 
851 
899 
791 
1141 
2S7 

1,665 
419 

1,467 
88 
828 
18 
981 
643 

mI 

88 
348 
138 
112 

98 
1(B 
761 
816 

7b» 

983 
868 

94 
1 

94 
885 

'"  7 
4 

"  1 
44 


14,605 
1,1S8 


15.78T 


1,182 


17*«jlJII 
1M6S  . 


*  Of  tha  flm  odored  pq^nlftUoo  fa  IBBO,  then  wen  18S  dMf  and  damb,  ti9 
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UNITED  STATES 
Tablk  v.— DaoBRVUL  IxosiAn  rn  cm.  w  Pwuutiok  bx  Cuaan. 


T87 


>bin«  

Hqw  Hompsblre. ... 

Tcnnont  

HauachusettB  

Kbode  IsUnd  

Coimectlcnt  

Sew  York...  

Sew  Jeraej  

PeoosrlvsolB  

XMnwara  

^Unlutd  

Dbtrict  orOotmnUt 

Vl^nla  

Sortb  CarolllM.  

South  Carolina.  

OeoTsU  

Sli^aii  

JUiONunk  


X^Btoci^ .. . . . 

Ohio  

IQehlican  

Indiana  

IlUnolB  

Wlaconain  ... 
Minnesota,,.. 

Iowa  

IttMwri  

oSSmOm.... 

Otaon  

g\2  

HswHMleo. 


laetwM  ptr  Mat.  «f  pCpi^Ma. 


iBMMM  per  MBi.«twUu  papnuuoa. 


ISM. 

Ul(k 

ine. 

1S30. 

IBM, 

IMS. 

190IX 

isia 

isa). 

1830. 

IMO. 
—  



im. 

ffT.16 

60.74 

80.45 

3.3.t>9 

25.62 

16.22 

7.78 

57,15 

60,91 

3056 

83,94 

2.5.65 

16,26 

SQJtO 

16.65 

13  90 

10.81 

6.&; 

11.74 

2,5.1 

29.61 

16.67 

13.9S 

10.47 

5.09 

11.76 

2,57 

8O1&I 

40  95 

829 

19.04 

4  02 

7,r)9 

:.f2 

yl.76 

40,91) 

8.24 

19,12 

4,09 

7.61 

.38 

11.76 

10  86 

18.65 

ao.N-s 

84.M 

ST.,  79 

]l-6r 

1\M 

10,93 

10.S3 

20.S2 

85.17 

23.99 

.03 

11,44 

7.63 

11.02 

ILS.-. 

it.1.5i 

1  S,W 

1.15 

n.m 

6.31 

17,39 

12.73 

36,26 

18.66 

MO 

4.40 

503 

6.17 

4.13 

19,62 

24.10 

5.21 

4.31 

4.65 

5,40 

4,'23 

.28 

24.8T 

7S.&I 

6S.45 

43.14 

89.76 

26.60 

2T,.''.>2 

2ri,.11 

77.01 

6.V22 

45.06 

40.58 

26.06 

23.14 

25.6» 

IILIO 

10.80 

18.04 

15.59 

16.86 

Jil.U 

37-27 

14.S1 

16  26 

i;i.4G 

16.64 

17,09 

82,40 

89.00 

88,87 

&4.49 

29.55 

23.47 

27.87 

34,  W) 

25,71 

SS.19 

84,24 

29,20 

23,7s 

27.95 

84.72 

26.20 

8.7( 

18.0T 

.10 

6.50 

1.74 

17.22 

22  60 

7,61 

11.05 

*  14 

4,19 

1,66 

21.52 

27.44 

6.S2 

11.42 

7.04 

974 

0.14 

24-04 

ir.S4 

8,67 

e,6-> 

10.67 

11, S6 

9,30 

81,34 

23.49 

70.4Q 

87.53 

2057 

9,74 

1S.24 

45,25 

60.7^1 

40.64 

21. 95 

11.22 

28.75 

60.29 

17  M 

10.78 

9.81 

18.71 

234 

14.60 

12.27 

l'6.8-2 

7,24 

9,84 

15,12 

0,70 

20,77 

17.03 

il.43 

18.19 

15.00 

15.53 

2.U9 

15,8.^ 

14.23 

17,19 

11-44 

11. yr. 

12,79 

2.,-.1 

H.o,' 

U-19 

eo.i2 

21.11 

15.60 

2.27 

12,47 

4000 

9.14 

lo.v, 

,17 

,1.97 

0,21 

65.78 

35.0s 

51.57 

S-*l-7-* 

81. U7 

Ifl.lW 

92,25 

43. Ill 

30.;i6 

56.57 

37.:;6 

27,9:3 

13- -18 

hGM 

mrri 

60.0(1 

5l.0-> 

GS.92 

(11,77 

112.9! 

221,119 

115.12 

24.97 

l:;2,S2 

76,0:', 

i:7,24 

2;l.4S 

335'.  95 

&a97 

SI. OS  171.96 

61.46 

30  4>i 

814,56 

S3'.  IS 

67.02 

151,21 

19,70 

100.89 

40.63 

68.35 

3099 

n3.&7 

21.SS 

77.1  C 

61.28 

89  9S 

1S8,37 

178-58 

112.51 

80.62 

107.45 

104,07 

1111  1 

iwm 

I4V.S4 

6Y.55 

fll.2S 

21,00 

20.92 

10. 6S 

<SG,47 

18'5.89 

57.46 

;.7.6() 

iy,.'.7 

1S,I8 

9.25 

202.86 

63.9S 

21.90 

13.,16 

25. 9S 

17.64 

i94,22 

6026 

31,0.1 

19,1^ 

18,99 

23,99 

20.54 

403.67 

151.00 

61.31 

62.01 

80,-13 

18.14 

40S.20 

151. 98 

61  00 

61. So 

30.15 

17,53 

bO.Sl 

STO.PO 

87  :U 

68.85 

SO.it.i 

JO), -.7 

,'.74,91 

^6,74 

57.39 

40->.97  Mii.-H 

m.07 

9<J,04 

4-1-11 

86.6S 

42V,y5 

,'j1ii.12 

99.97 

4:5.97 

87,14 

849.53 

185.17 

202.44 

^^•,^l 

101,04 

8B7.US  1>>^.2S 

204.60 

79.  U 

101.49 

S0.SS 

1W.06 
2,780,70 

syi.io 

154.10 
2,746,19 

45,55 

251.14 

347.02 

251.23 

219.48 

110.94 

173.15 

77.75 

78,35 

225.00,105.08 

8i.78 

79,79 

310.40 

810.54 

294.64 

S99.96 

S54.0I 
51.98 

3tM48 

8B.03 

SS.45 

8;i.i3 

a^.49 

82.67 

M.5,S7 

35  68 

86.1s 

S4.n 

84.08 

84.73 

87.74 

sut 

M'.ino   

II:kIQp^in  

%  enui>nt  

Mauachn»ctts  

Ehode  Island  

Cuinecticut  

York  

Jersey  

flftrsnla  

rare  

rbnd  

1ct  of  Columbia 
Vir:,-lii1a 
NoriU  Carolina 
Boutb  CuQiina  


LaMMua 

Arkansas  

Tcnncs.see  

KcntucLy  

Ohio  

Micbigun  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnosola  

Iowa  

MIsftiiuri  

C^llforiiin  

Orccoa  

UiaL  
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788  UNITED  STATES 

Tamim  VI.— Natititim  or  xn  Wmn  asd  Fxb  Golobbs  Popvunuc  ov  na  Unm  flunt,  ISH; 


Slatei 

B«ni 
ts  Mtatr 
ttaM*. 

ud 

Bora  la 

T*U1 

i 

Terrl- 

tb*  KM*. 

1 

i 

1 

iS 

OQ 

S 

3 

i 
3 

J 

{< 

1 

H 

t 

1 

0 

& 

S 

0 

K 

S 
f* 

J 

■ 

Me.  . 

OIT.UT 

S4,D12 

551,129 

1,949 

13.871 

682 

60 

290 

148 

18 

63 

8 

13 

4 

30 

u 

N. 

jtai,&91 

42,686 

804 .337 

1,469 

8.811 

467 

U 

147 

69 

g 

B 

1 

1 

t 

Vt .... 

2S2!096 

4S  SaU 

aso,9G6 

1,546 

1^S77 

1  045 

67 

81a 

40 

3 

5 

s 

"7 

1 

Mass. ,. 

184])>iW 

880,066 

16,685  115,917 

4.469 

214 

4,319 

805 

17b 

290 

86 

188 

'14 

IK  U 

n 

U.  L... 

102,641 

SI  65$ 

124,299 

4.490  15.944 

12 

380 

SO 

14 

68 

s 

IS 

1 

25 

1 

1 

392,653 

89.872 

832.525 

5.091 

26,689 

1.916 

111 

1,671 

821 

12 

74 

s 

19 

i 

IE 

ii 

a 

N.  Y... 

2,1&1,1M 

38S,100 

2,489,396 

84.^20  343,111 

28,418 

IfitHS  118,89s 

13,515 

461 

194 

401 

3,917 

18 

ES816S 

vat 

N.  J... 

885,429 

45,01! 

430,441 

11.377 

31,092 

3,268 

942 

28 

Ifi 

4S 

867 

W 

i«  M 

1  844,673 

1W94T 

2,014,619 

88,96!) 

8S,04S  151,728 

7,292 

6,930 

78,692 

i,088 

101 

84 

12(1 

867 

"3 

172 

a 

tu 

DeL . . ! 

'  72,851 

lll617 

952 

8,518 

155 

17 

848 

78 

1 

6 

9 

Hd. !!! 

8S322 

43S.916 

8,467 

19,567 

1,098 

960 

36,936 

607 

1i 

89 

196 

i'l 

"k 

IS 

e 

D.  C.. 

84,967 

17,9S9 

42,956 

6S2 

9,373 

143 

SO 

1,401 

60 

2C 

6 

14 

4 

i 

II 

Va.  

872,928 

52,381 

926,154 

2,998 

11,048 

947 

178 

6,611 

821 

89 

61 

7 

66 

C^ 

M 

« 

656  24S 

3IJM)3 

677,750 

894 

667 

1,012 

7 

344 

43 

4 

13 

i 

4 

4!  1 

t 

262!l60 

12,658 

374318 

931 

4,061 

6SI 

10 

8.1S0 

374 

8C 

14 

ft 

59 

11 

IS 

402^666 

115,418 

613,079 

679 

8.!0a 

867 

18 

947 

177 

13 

6 

'ii 

11 

'1 

83:  11 

M 

Fl«.'.. .. 

2I>|063 

34,757 
182,490 

45320 

800 

87S 

182 

11 

807 

67 

70 

17 

4 

8 

40 

1 

Au.!. .! 

387|542 

430,083 

941 

8,689 

5S4 

67 

1,063 

609 

168 

89 

4 

1 

"1 

90 

HI 

140|s85 

150,329 
60,447 

2S1.114 

593 

1,928 

817 

10 

1.064 

440 

49 

s 

s 

121 

1(1 

Lb.  ■ 

]  45^474 

205,921 

8,550 

24,2«6 

1 196 

48 

17,507 

11,662 

1417 

157 

116 

113 

4S 

«i5,i5e 

A 

ToxaA 

49,160 

67^898 

IST^iW) 

1,003 

1,408 

261 

17 

8,191 

641 

6S 

6 

g 

14.  .. 

41  11 

m 

Ark....' 

68  306 

97,189 

160  345 

196 

614 

71 

11 

616 

77 

I 

] 

8 

15 

1) 

Tenii. ". 

170^57 1 

756.665 

706 

3,640 

837 

17 

1,168 

345 

8 

8 

4 

67 

as 

ID 

w 

Kt.... 

601.TM 

139,117 

740,851 

8,805 

.  9.466 

6s3 

171 

18,607 

1,116 
7,875 

81 

6 

87 

88 

14S 

11 

n 

Ohio  . . 

1,219.482 

533,134 

1,757,666 

£5.660 

61,562 

R2S3 

6,849 

111,387 

S8 

7 

108 

848 

i 

174 

MH 

Mich... 

140,64s 

200,948 

841,691 

10,620 

18,430 

3,861 

187 

10,070 

10 

S 

113 

2.642 

3 

IS 

n 

111 

Ind.... 

541.079 

890,818 

981,392 

RNW 

12,787 

1,841 

149 

38,584 

8,279 
8,896 

8 

6 

86 

43  .. 

6 

r 

m 

IlL..,. 

»I8,618 

898,818 

789,981 

1S,62S 

S7,7S8 

4,661 

672 

38,160 

TO 

43 

SR 

8201 .. 

« 

B 

1.M 

Wit... 

63,015 

1H897 

197,912 

18,9.^3 

21,013 

8,537 

4,819 

84,619 

775 

4 

4 

45 

1.157 

S 

n 

m 

lowt . . 

6«.:tS0 

120,240 

170.630 

8,785 

4,985 

712 

863 

7,163 

882 

1 

6 

4 

LIOS  .. 

1 

li 

m 

Mo.  ... 

27T.604 

243,222 

620,  tsa 

6,879 

14,734 

1,049 

IM 

44362 

S.18S 

46 

11 

68 

189 

1 

134 

71 

M 

Cal. ... 

0.602 

63.0OS 

69,610 

8,050 

8,452 

m 

183 

3,936 

1,546 

320 

109 

12 

68  .. 

m 

S 

in 

Minn. . 

1.3S4 

3,673 

4,007 

U 

271 

39 

3 

141 

29 

1 

1 

16  .. 

1 

1 

N.H.T. 

&S,42I 

840 

69,961 

48 

892 

39 

1 

316 

36 

8 

"1 

2 

1 

Utah.. 

1,8S1 

7,974 

9,856 

1,066 

106 

832 

m 

60 

18 

1 

1 

"» 

Ongon 

8,175 

8,817 

11,993 

307 

196 

106 

ISO 

46 

11 

1 

c 

i 

ToUl 

ia.6-24>!>' 

4.1I3.A^I 

17.787.571  27a675 

961,710 

70.550 

29.S68 

6T8,3«> 

54.069 

8,118 

1,374'  1,818 

».S4S'106 

8.64s'hiIi^ 

13 
8 
8 

69 

26 
1 

893 
4 

87 

"10 


1 

6 
617 
S3 
ISO 

1 
88 

8 

B 

8 
13 

8 

8 
10 

9 

«5; 

10: 

70 

84: 

25'  110 


T 
< 

IT 

8 
8 
64 
105 
1 

"*18 
18 


18 
8.415 
8,651 
861 
165 
124 
7 
3 
S2 
1 


47 

8 

isi 

15 
16 
429 
23 
97 
1 
86 
6 
IS 
6 
34 
24 
81 
18 
84 
SS8 
49 
T 
8 
7 
68 
18 
10 
93 
146 
19 
65 
93 
1 
8 
8 
3 


55 
18 

868 
17 
18 

753 
84 

188 
8 
67 
6 
16 

>l 
89 
11 
881 
61 
14 
849 
43 
1 
8 
80 
55 
16 
16 
1,138 
88 
331 
87 
163 
4 
1 
1 
3 


1,<14'  18,6781 1,988  «JM  10,Btt  >l4l86'T9B 


Totml 
foraltn. 


81,456 
18,671 
82,881 
160,900 
88,111 
87,478 
•61.801 
68,864 
894371 
fi,211 
68,888 
4,967 
88,894 
9^ 
6,603 
01,907 
S.T67 
7,638 
4,»56 
66.418 
16,774 
1,I13S 
6,740 
89,160 
318,613 

64,a:» 

54,436 
110JIM 
106,605 
31,888 
78,474 
83,868 
8.046 
&068 
1,000 
1,169 


twin. 


4S 
611 
6^ 


8,8148,316^ 


619 
604 
834 
1.789 
I3M 
4^ 
1.211 
8.906 
8,946 
784 
M 
1,882 
629 
22 
8*8 
9 
148 


|l7,eT5 
ITCTK 


US 
794 
6397 

3,396  y:l.■^ 
(8  •>-'■ 

m 

71 

585  h: 
8171  I- 


1,109 

67*  fr.**: 


IM.b: 
1 

V..-' 

ri  i- 
1.1-".^'-; 


aM5«iMwg! 


Digitized 
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TiBLi  TlL-^^Ancut  OF  m  Bun  las  TamOim, 
or  Bku  ako  Peucwu  Vkatb,  and  CoitaBa 


xnn  PopuuTKnr  m  na  BvrAn  Ibuh  TAuruum 
nioxui  BxpaanrtAnoii^  n  ISfiO  a»  IMOl 


8Wm  wd  iMberiM. 


Udne  

New  Umpfhira  

V«nnoBt  

UucacbiueUs  

Bbode  Island  

Coanectlcitt .. .. 

KewTork  

K«w  JerM7  

PennS7lTuita  

Delaware  

Mary  land  

District  of  Columbia. .' 

Vlrplnla  

North  Carolina.  

South  Carolina  

Oeorgla  

FloriBa  

Alabama  

MlasIasippL  

Louisiana  

Tflxab  

Arkaiusss..  

Tennessee  

Kantnoky  

Ohio  

Mlehl^  

Intliana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

UinnoMta  

Iowa  

Uissouri  

Kaosoe.  ...... 

California  , 

Or^n.  

"WasblDgton  

Nevada  

Utah  

New  Mexico  

Colorado  

Nebraska  , 

Dacotab  


Total. 


Ca^tali. 


Angoita, 

Concord. 

Hontpeller. 

Boston. 

Provldenoe.* 

Hartford.t 

Albany. 

iTentoo. 

Harriabnrt. 

DoTer. 

ASnapollo. 

WasbinKton. 

BicbmoniL 

Balelgb. 

OolnmbiL 

HlUedgeTillei 

l^allahaMee. 

Montgomery. 

Jackson. 

Baton  Bongo, 

AasUn. 

LUtleBoek. 

KaabTlUe. 

FranUbrL 

CollUDblU. 

LanslD^r. 

Indianapolis. 

Bnringfleld. 

Sladlson. 

BLPaaL 

Dos  Moines. 

JefliBnoa  City. 

Leoompton. 

Saenunento  Glty. 

Salem. 

Olympia. 


FUlmoraCl^. 
BanteF«i 
Denver  Cl^. 
Omaha  City. 


Fofmluioa  lo  tfc« 
«|Mn  Hita. 

TalMHan  of  rwl  aai  pswoail  irtitii 

Hanker  efrm. 
(MMMdM. 

iseo. 

USD. 

ISUl 

UM. 

tB«r.p«r«t. 

UBS. 

UMk 

15.88 

19.47 

$122,777^71 

'  fl90,211,600 

64.93 

6 

B 

84.26 

86.14 

108,662385 

166,810,860 

0030 

S 

-  8 

UM 

M.T9 

92.206,049 

122,4n.l70 

8S38 

8 

S 

167.80 

678^2,286 

815,287,488 

42.19 

11 

10 

141  .M 

166.94 

80J»8,794 

186^,588 

68.10 

9 

78.89 

97.39 

166,707,960 

444,274,114 

18639 

4 

KM 

76.82 

1,0804109,216 

I,848i888jn7 

70.68 

88 

81 

58.B4 

80.71 

$200,000,000 

467.918,824 

188.96 

0 

00.26 

63.18 

722,486,11:0 

1,416.501,818 

96.05 

26 

28 

4a.is 

62.98 

21,062,656 

46,249,181 

119JM 

1 

C2.41 

61.76 

2I9,217,3'>4 

876,919,944 

71.98 

6 

861.43 

1^1.88 

14,018,874 
48D,70I,OS2 

41,084,940 

198.06 

.. 

23.1T 

26.09 

798,240,681 

84.17 

is 

11 

19.81 

22.05 

868,789,899 

S8.17 

8 

ms 

23.29 

543,188,754 

9ai6 

6 

1IL6!} 

18.28 

64^Sg^88T 

9156 

8 

L4S 

9.87 

2i,S62,2TiJ 
228,204,882 

78,I01J»0 

219.74 

1 

18.21 

19.01 

49.\287,078 

117.01 

7 

ia.86 

16.78 

228,961,180 

607y'«i4,911 

165.26 

6 

12.55 

17.16 

233.&9S,7M 

6IU,11S,56S 

157.80 

4 

0,89 

2.64 

52,740,473 

8C&.200,eU 

502.44 

3 

4.02 

6.84 

89,841,025 

219.256,413 

46039 

9 

21.99 

24.84 

201,246,686 

498,908^ 

146.49 

10 

26.0T 

80.69 

801.628,456 

666.048,118 

ua8i 

10 

4B.&5 

6a64 

604,726,120 

.W,TS7.S.'>5 

1,193^8,422  ' 

18634 

21 

IS 

T.OT 

18.82 

2.'i7,I68.9S8 

saau 

4 

OA 

89.98 

202.  <M.  204 

B2s.S35,8Tl 

160;95 

11 

11 

1&ST 

80.89 

156.265.006 

KT  1,860,282 

457J8 

9 

u 

6.66 

1489 

42,U56,&9& 

278,671,663 

6G0.T2 

8 

J0.04 

114 

02,294.418 

8.TT 

18M 

247389,266 

942!97 

2 

10.12 

nM 

1.87 

187^7,707 

601,214,808 
81327,895 

260.18 

T 

aeo 

2.44 

22,161,873 

^7,874,618 

8ST'w 

MS 

40.07 

a66 

6,068^74 

28,080,687 

47136 

0.0T 
0.16 

6^601,466 

taoi 

0.80 

986,088 

'sioH^iis 

.467.W 

aes 

0.48 

6,t74«4n 

«^76S 

*80Ui 

as2 

0.24 
0.03 

8.2S 

11.16 

97,185,780,228 

$16,169,616,068 

126.45 

984 

288 

Table  Till.— CoiiFAXATmc  Popm.ATtov  ow  Crrm  Am  Towm  BaTDio  om  14,000  iKiuBRum  at  1860. 


Clilw  and  TawBi. 


New  York  

FhlladolphlB  

Brooklyn  

Baltimore  

Boston  

Now  Orleans  

Clndnnatt  

St  Louis  

Cbicaso  

BvffiW  

Newark  

LontoTllle  

Albany  

Washington  

Ban  Francisco  

Charleaton  

Prorldenee  

Pittsburg  

Roche*  ter  

Detroit  

Hllwankee  

New  Haven  

TroT  

Blcnmond  

Lowell  

Cleveland  

Mobile  

Jersey  CHty  

HarUbid  

AUoghany  

Byracuae  

Portland  

Ckmbrldgs  

Roxbury   


SUtM. 


N.  Y... 
Pcnn... 
K.  Y... 
Md..... 
Mae&... 
La..... 
Ohio... 
Mob.... 
IlL  

N.  y... 

N.  J.... 

Ky  

H.Y... 
D.a.. 
CaL.... 

Penn... 

N.  y... 

Hieta... 
Wia... 

Conn,,, 
N.  Y... 
Va..... 
Mass... 
Ohio... 
Ala..... 
N.  J. . . 
Conn... 
Penn... 

N.  y... 

Me..... 
Masa... 
Mass... 


uso. 


6103(7 
408,768 
180.757 
160,004 
186,831 
119,461 
115,488 
77,860 


42.861 
88,894 
48,194 
60,768 
&t,8ST 
84,970 
42,986 
41318 
46,601 
36.408 
84,486 
20,061 
20,»15 
28,786 
27370 


17,034 
20,510 
11,478 
18,656 
21.262 
22,271 
2a815 
15.210 
1B364 


814,267 
563.034 
266,664 
212,410 
177,481 
168,828 
161,044 
151,780 
109,268 
81.181 
72,179 
69,740 


61,118 
66,606 
51,810 
60.666 
49,290 
48,096 
45,610 
46,254 
89,277 
89.280 
87,910 
80,827 
86,064 
29,259 
20,226 
29.153 
88.708 
33,199 
26342 
26,060 
93,187 


Gitlw  Bad  Tana. 


.  Charlestown  

I  Worcester  

Reading  

Mompua  

;  Utica  

New  Bedford  

Savannah  

,  Salem  

Wilmington  

I  Dayton  

Manchester  

!  Paterson  7  

I  Lynn  

!  IndiaoapoUa  

Columbus  

Petersborg  

Lawrence  

'  Umeaster  

,  Trenton  

;  NashvUle  

:  Oswego  

;  Kinsston  

I  Covington,,,  

I  Bangor  

{  Tannton  

I  BpringfleM  

i  Newbarg  

,  Norfolk  

:  Pongbkeepde  

Peoria  

I  Camden  

,  Wheeling  

I  Norwich  

;  KaU  Biver  


Penn... 
Tenn.. . 
N.  Y... 
Mass... 

6a..... 
Maes... 
DeL... 
Ohio... 
N.  H... 
N.  J.... 
Mass... 
Ind. . . . 
Ohio... 
Va..... 
Mass... 
Pcnn... 
N.  J.... 
Tenn... 
».  Y... 

N.  y... 

Ky  

Me  

Maaa... 
Mass... 
H.  Y.,, 
Va..;.. 
N.  Y... 

Ill  

N.  J_.. 
Va..... 
Conn... 
Mam... 


UBS. 


17,216 
17,049 
15,748 

8,861 
17,665 
16,448 
16,060 
20364 
18,979 
10,»IT 
18,988 
11,884 
14,^7 

8,094 
17,682 
14,010 

8382 
12369 

6,461 
10,165 
12,206 
10,288 

0,408 
14,483 
10,441 
11,766 
11,415 
14306 
18,944 

6^005 

9,479 
11391 
10,90 
11,624 


25,068 
24360 
28,168 
92,810 
82398 
92384 
92392 

993n 
21308 

90^07 
19;<18 
11388 
18313 
18306 
18,375 
17,689 
17,608 
173S1 
16,987 
16,817 
16340 
I6y«n 
11,407 
ll^« 
IM99 
1M98 
14309 
14,786 
14,08 
143BB 
KISS 
14347 
1439T 


*  Sessions  of  the  l^sUtnTO  held  alternately  In  Providence  and  Newport  t  Sessions  of  the  legislatnre  held 
tn  Hartford  and  New  HaTen.  t  Area  ^minlshed  since  1800.  I  Partly  estimated,  the  real  estate  only  bel 
1  Not  returned  In  fliU.    ^  Only  18  00  on  ties  re  tamed.    e«     additional  rvpraaentattTS  allowad  by  act  irf  July 


altemaielr 
retomed. 
186L 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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XJUTTED  STATES 


Tabu  IXj—Aawajutma  Stvmrm  or  n>  Vmm  B*«H  ros      Tkus  18C0  avd  196Bl 


SttiM 

lltRtlorlu. 


Kfthte  

New  HampshtTd . 

Vi'miiiii!  

M,i^-,i-hu-,'t:s  

liliodi-  Ijhiria.... 

ConapctlL-ut  

New  York  

Hew  Jersey  

PeDDSj-lvunla  

Dt'luwaro  

Mary  land  

Pist  of  ColumbliL 

Virginia  

NurCb  Carolina. .. 
South  Carolina... 

Ooorf^a  

Florida  

Alabtuno.  

Sflasissippl  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

TenueeMO  

Eentnckv  

Ohio  

UicUgan  

fildlMlft  .....•■->  p 
ilnolB  

mMonsln  

2duiesotii  

low*  

MiMOurl  

KanUB  

Califorsla  

Orecoii  

Wublagton  

c^TT:  

ITow  Hexloo  

Kebnuka  

Daootab  


laso. 


im. 


2,0S»,&a6 
8,251,488 
8.601,409 
2,188,486 
85G,48T 
1,"6%178 
12,40ii)M 
1J6T,991 
a.6SSi,619 


Cub  tkloe  ef  tkms. 


I  ]6,S6T 
10,360,185 
a,458,9T5 
4,07-3,651 
6,ai-»,4T9 

ai9,049 
4,4S^6t4 
8,444.858 
1^.025 

U3,»Te 

a,iT5.m 

9,851^4W 
1,929,110 
fi,046,iMS 
5,089,545 
1.045,499 
5,035 
824,632 
2,93^,485 

88.454 
188,857 

lMy8Ul 


2,677,216 
8,867,089 
2,758.448 
S,1D(VIU 
889.884 
l,S80;eDS 

14^16^7 
liMM4K 

,10,468.806 
687.060 
8,002,969 

I  16,8«7 

11,435.954 
fl,517.2Sl 
4,573,060 
6,062.753 
S7a,4ftl 
6,463,987 
5,150,008 
2.784,901 
2,649,207 
1,988,036 
6,897,974 
7,644,817 

12,669,581 
8.419,861 
8.161,717 

13.251,473 
8,746.036 
5M.397 
8,780.65$ 
6,248,?71 
373,935 
2,430,S82 
695,975 

'i8,'3SS 
166,201 


2,615,797 
1,140.986 
1.534,418 
1,882.576 
197,451 
6IM01 
6,710,120 
984,955 
6,294,723 
375.252 
l,a?6,445 
11,167 
15.792,176 
I&,&43.003 
18,145,019 
16,442,900 
1,846,340 
7,708,067 
7,046,061 
8,399,013 
10,852,863 
1.616,684 
13.803,849 
10,931,473 
8,146,000 
2,454,780 
7,748,879 
6.997,867 
1,081,169 
2)1,848 
1.911,389 
6,794,845 

3,861  iesi 

299.951 

"80,618 
124,370 


ISSO. 


1.377,591 
1,402,896 

I,  188.212 
189,614 
678.457 

6,616.558 
1,089,086 
e,MS,&47 

8G7.aao 

1,633,806 
16,739 
19.678.946 
17.215,685 

II.  683.360 
13,687.738 

8,278.008 
18,687,918 
a.T08.eft6 
6,T6^879 
8O,48«,»0 
'  7,609.983 
18,457,960 
11.519,069 
'  &076,051 
SJil  1.581 
8,154.069 
7,998,557 
4,163,1^1 
2,822,781 
5,U9,186 
18,787,989 
1.834,626 
0,683.858 
6,816.817 
8(W,B»7 


1,1TT,055 
501,788 


154.861,743 
65,245,997 
68,867,227 
109.076,817 
IT.OTOAOS 
78,786.488 
054,546,648 
180,287,011 
407,876,099 
19,880,081 
87.176,645 
1,730,460 
216,401,643 
67,691.766 
82,481,664 
95,753.44.'> 
6.888.109 
64,888,284 
64,788,684 
70.B14.898 
16,650.008 
10,865,245 
97,861,212 
160,021,268 
858,708.608 
61,872,446 
186,855.178 
96,183,290 
28,028,563 
161,946 
IG.657,687 
68.225,643 

2.649,170 

Sn,799 
1,^988 


Cull  n\ae  at  Inple- 


USO. 


«7S,690,785 
69,639,761 
91J^11,67S 
188,900,948 
19.SSIVt78 
90,880,005 
80834S,6ft8 
160.8SO.888 
662,050.707 
81.426,857 
146.978,677 
8,939,267 
Sn  .696,211 
148,801,065 
1S9,«52,50S 
157,072,808 
16,871.684 
172,176,166 
186,866,014 
210Ji6R,421 
t04/WT,6S9 
91,673,408 
272,650^054 
891.49«,a06 
866,064471 
168.879,087 
844.902,776 
482,081,072 
181,117.089 
19,070,787 
118,741.405 
280,688,126 
11,894,164 
46,571.994 
14,766^806 
1,116,202 
1,687,854 
3.701.626 

97^ 


«2,984Ji57 
818141125 
2,780,298 
8,209,564 
487,201 
1.892,041 

28.084,926 
4.425,008 

14,722,641 
610,279 
2,468,443 
40,820 
7.021,772 
8,981,088 
4,186,864 
5,894,100 
06^790 
5486,668 
A76S.n7 

11,07«VM8 
S,1B1,7M 
1,601,296 

5jm,iv> 

6,169.087 

is,iw),oa6 

6,701444 
e,40(U»61 
1,641.068 
1N991 
1,178,8«» 
8,961,035 

ioMSS 
188;4i8 


18,298,827 
2,688.418 
8^726 
8,694,9ft8 
SS7.S41 
2^.481 
29,166,695 
^T46,567 
22,442,648 
617,688 
,4,010,589 
64.410 
9;B$1,008 
6,878,942 
6461,697 
6.844,887 


77,960 


iseo. 


7^,SI» 
8,664,816 

6^114*862 
4,094,114 
8,871,015 

7.  «4J(78 
16,790^226 

6,850,612 
10v490.S!e 
18,278,160 
8,708347 
1^089 

8,  niJ>08 
S75,88« 

2,443,»7 
949,108 
902,506 
855,854 
194,000 
180,082 
10^174 


41,721 
84,383 
61,057 
42,216 
6.168 
26,979 
447.014 
88,960 
8S0.898 
18,^ 
75^684 
824 
272,405 
148,698 
97471 
1M.8S1 
10.84S 
198,001 
llSt,460 
89.SI4 
76.760 
60il9T 
276,636 
315. 6S2 
4C3,SS7 
6tj.5DG 
314,299 
887,«S 

m 


siB,n0 

SVTl* 
8,046 

£.4S9 
&u79 


41.m 
6T,9G0 
47,ISe 
7.B1 
88UKI 

A08.71S 
78,TR 

487,04 

18;^ 

6tl 

2S7JSS 
160.461 
S1,I8S 
lSfl,ni 

la^ 

t27,S« 
117,1H 
79,663 

33a,ei 

10U4S 


BlatM 

Jkittt  and  Hole*. 

lllloh  cim. 

Tsitlng  oxtn. 

other  cMUe. 

Sfac 

UMk 

laso. 

ineo. 

issa 

im. 

iseo. 

laso. 

05 

104 

188.566 

147.815 

63.^ 

79,792 

19^S90 

140,827 

46i,6rr 

New  HMnpshlre. 

19 

10 

»4,«7 

94,880 

69,027 

51,518 

114.606 

118,075 

SS1.75e 

216 

80 

146,183 

171,«»8 

43^577 

48,660 

164.148 

149,359 

1,014.138 

UuncboMtta... 

34 

103 

180,099 

144.408 

46,611 

88.891 

83,284 

97,201 

isa,65i 

1 

10 

18,698 

1»,TM 

8.m 

7.W7 

9,870 

11,518 

44,296 

49 

68 

96^sn 

48.93-S 

47,839 

80,886 

95,091 

174.181 

968 

1.058 

981.894 

1,198.684 

173.909 

121,T03 

767,408 

727,687 

8,45a;,M1 

4,089 

6,868 

118,786 

183^813 

18,070 

10.067 

80.455 

89,000 

160.488 

Franqrlvutlfl,... 

2,309 

8,683 

030,384 

678,647 

61,627 

60.871 

562,196 

885,670 

791 

8,294 

19,243 

28,096 

9.797 

9J»0 

24,166 

^^69S 

B,644 

9,889 

66,656 

09,468 

84,185 

S1,0S4 

93,596 

110,254 

177,908 

DltLof  ODlamblft 

« 

818 

680 

104 

69 

183 

198 

190 

91,488 

41.014 

817,619 

830,687 

80.613 

07.883 

689,187 

610,696 

1,810,004 

Hortb  Oanliu. . 

20,899 

S1,8BS 

231.799 

228.628 

87,809 

48.511 

434.402 

416,676 

605.849 

880^601 

Bonfli  CarollM. . 

87,488 

08,466 

19%244 

183.936 

20,507 

98,629 

563,985 

820,209 

eeoHrta.  

07,879 

101,069 

83f283 

299,663 

78,886 

74,487 

Ggi),019 

C31.70T 

660,485 

Florida  

0.002 

10,909 

72.S76 

92,704 

0,794 

7,787 

182.415 

234.786 

28,811 

09,696 

106,701 

287.791 

28J,046 

66,061 

92.485 

4ffi).263 

408,648 

871.880 

HlMisslppl  

51,547 

119,466 

914,881 

207,184 

68,480 

104,184 

486.2M 

41^E69 

804.999 

44,849 

92,209 

106,576 

180,678 

64,066 

61.008 

414,798 

829.855 

110,888 

12,403 

68,000 

217,611 

606,086 

S1485 
8A.S80 

178,248 

61.018 

8.733,267 

100,530 

11,009 

44.166 

98,161 

168.878 

70.944 

165,320 

313,865 

91.356 

TeBaanas  

76,808 

119,221 

800,466 

247,106 

86,850 

104,405 

414.001 

406,074 

811,691 

05,609 

117.635 

847,476 

969,216 

S974 

108.900 

4«£,788 

461,8«6 

•(02.091 

3,483 

6,917 

044,499 

606,809 

«M81 

61,760 

749,067 

901,781 

SiM2.999 

70 

859 

99,676 

900.686 

S^SSO 

65,049 

119,471 

9*7,683 

746,436 

8.599 

18.627 

284,054 

491,088 

40l281 

0&.03> 

880^ 

Ml,090 

1,122.403 

10.57.3 

86,881 

291.671 

688,781 

76,166 

90,978 

e«1,«09 

881,877 

894.048 

158 

1,019 

64,S») 

198,006 

49.801 

98.660 

76,208 

296.810 

184,806 

14 

895 

607 

40,886 

666 

27J»74 

740 

61,043 

80 

754 

6,718 

40,704 

188.646 

21.899 

06JS68 

69,025 

201.146 

149.900 

41.667 

80,941 

230,169 

84^848 

112,168 

166,588 

449,178 

607408 

769.611 

Oklttoftda  

1,430 

86,726 

80,188 

«.eoo 

1,866 

18,744 

'iVso 

196,850 

"iVeo 

81,597 

Kni690 

002,048 

17,574 

420 

990 

9,427 

M.07B 

8,114 

7,426 

24,183 

98,001 

16,881 

Waaiiinu-ton 

178 

in.(«4 

2,777 

16,072 

UUih  

'  325 

978 

"4,fi61 

■in.m 

"5.366 

9.908 

"2.489 

17.889 

Kow  Mexico  — 

8,t>54 

ll,2.''.f> 

84.4til 

12,357 

26,104 

10.IIS5 

29.KS 

877.271 

■iti 

7.VJ.'i 

12,720 

:::: 

lU 

2S6 

848 

458,479 
810i84 
78L9n 
11^ 


117407 
^et7.SB6 

I8&S98 
1,681^ 

ioaL7«& 

40 

i,«ie«6 

»M^740 

618,619 
99,908 

mm 

180.660 
TS«,n8 
909,674 
7T«,81T 


4B«- 


8S.461 

■61ns 
«7,445 

16,708 
1,0H718 
1^906 

»I69 
m 

88S.459 

1.757 
22 
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.  rKUapihirc 
Titimoiit . «  .... 

UtMChlUBtts  . . 

Bbod*  Island . . . 

CtRiiieetleut  

N«w  York  

New  Jersey .... 
Pfftdtsrlvanlft.... 

XMiwftr«  

HtTTluid  

Dtot.  ColombiA. 

■Viwlnlo  

Kertli  Carolina  . 
South  Carulina. . 

OeoTEift  

yioriilo  

■AUMUut  

KMMlppt , . . . . 

X^onlslaoa  

Texas  

ArkBiisis  

Tfnnc-ssco  

Ktntueky  

Ohi.i.....  

Mtcliiuna  

InillaNu  

Illinois  

Wiscunsln  

Minncfiotft  

li'ViH  

Missouri  

Knii^iis  

C:ililnnil«  

Ort-con  

Wasliinglon  . . . 

T'tah  

New  Muslco. . . 
Shbruka  


laso. 


iseo. 


08,4,sT 
66.296 
81,1 1'J 
19,M9 
76,4T-i 

S60,B70 
1,010,866 
06,281 
8Se,»ll 
1,683 
1,SC9,S48 
I,S1S,8IS 
l,06^»08 
2,lfi5,6IT 

1 ,9<'l,.M(t 
l,.'.---J,7:U 
.'>'.t7,:'.iil 

rm,im 

8,1(1-1,^11) 

i-^ni.iw 

1,  M4,7:il 

2.  ^68.776 
1,915.907 

1&9,276 
"34 

1,702,625 

'  2,TT6 
S0,23S 

'"ou 

7,314 


M,7S;} 
51.9TO 

7-j,'J4S 
17,-ITs 

7:i,ii;i) 
9iii,nH 

1,081,266 
47.846 
887,796 

1,099 
1.6';9,f.l9 
1,8S.%'JU 

965.779 
2,036,116 

274,314 
1.7:!6.9r>9 
l,rv-JJ,i".iT 

l.MS.ilTS 
1.15.>379 

■2.:S(l,.wr) 
■J.lTr>.t)-23 
374,filU 

2.279,7-.>-2 
:S.13,9r,7 
101.252 
921.161 
2,354,425 
123.809 
453.528 
70.660 
9.s:(6 
l(i,7sn 
9.4''9 

sn 


TbIm  or  liTeilDCk. 


imo. 


59.705.736  il5,4.'i7,538 

8,s71.1llH  ;  10,924.627 

12,ll-l>i,22^,  l,V-4,;iy3 

U,i;i7.71ir  lL',7.':7.T-i4 

l,r);(2,i;;;T  •.'.iii'.mi44 

7,4t;7,-lH0  ll.Hll.'^TH 

73.570,4091  Hi:j.s,',i;,i!90 

1(1,079,2911  lfi,llt4,iWt 

41,600.053'  69,1172,720 

1,849,2S1'  11.144,706 

7,997,0:14,  14,607,S63 

71,04.H,  Hi9,C40 

S!5,fir>fl.650  l  47.794.256 

n.7!7.647  |  81.130,S05 

15,0fii>,015  2S.9:!4,4r'ri 

■2.^72\416  3-,;!72,T:t4 


ValH  or 
uliuli  ilknghlmd. 


IX/k 


tm. 


2.S1iKi'5H 
2 1 .69".  i  1  '< 
19,4ii;i,i;iVj 
il.l.Vi,^::. 
10.412,927 

(1,647,969 
21t,97\016 
2O.0l!l,490 
-14,121.741 

8.00>;,7;!4 
22,47S5,'->5 
24,209.2rj-i 

1,^97,385 
92,8.'i9 

8.689,2^ 
19,SST,580 

8.801,053 
1,876,189 

546.968 
1,494,629 


4:^,l"■,l,>^o.^ 
w::  >!■-"'■'■> 

.*i2,-l'2.li:'.l 
■22,(iH'.211 
c\. 'a:  A 
61,--t;-,2:!7 
sip,);i:f,7-i> 
2;i,22il.(i2il 
fH).lir,,i>r,4 
7;l,-I84,621 
17,S(IT,ai'.G 
8.fi.'A3efl 
2 1. 776,7 
6:l.69«.673 
3.2«l.1Ji2-3 
86.601.154 
6,272,892 
1,147,681 
1,720,018 
4,386,084 
1^S,8£8 


SI.616.773 , 
l,fi22.Si3l 

1.  -Gl,im: 

2.  :.nt).924' 

GC7,4-r, 
2.2112,21-0 

2,l^fa„'>52 
8,21 9, 

878.6(15  ■ 
1,954,800 1 
9.0SS ' 
7,.'in2.9SC 
6.767.W6 
8,50-2.  G.S7 
G..'!-T!l.7<W 

514.C<> 
4,!-2;j.4-C) 

3.  GJ6,:>S2 
l,4.'v'i.!t9(l. 

i.ii(i,i;i: 
i.ii',::.;;;:' 
ti.4ni,;i-.:- 
l'i,HV2.W- 
7,4119,24:; 
1.:1J>.:L'; 
C,,')li",9;l.'> 
4.972,2-0 

0211.17'- 
2,fM(i: 

621,164 
3.867,106 

107,173 
164,5:30 

£■""'866 
125 


laao. 


un. 


J2,7SO,179 
3.7S7..W0 
2,M9,iilll 
2,91.Vl4,-i 
7i;i,72.'i 
.S.1SI,;'H2 

ri,MI.4ii;i 
4,i2li.27(i 

13,.S99.;l7s 

57^.lt7.^ 
2,Ml,510 
W.44'1 
ll,4i>*,4-II 
Ul,414,54i; 
6,072,S22 
1U,9(W,'>.H 
1.2"  1.441 
ll),32.'i.O-22 
T,52S,007 
2,0s3.7:!6 
.'i.21s.9s7 
::>'J.'i.399 
I2.:;i,'i.090 
ll.i'.4".74". 
]4.29:i,972 
4,iiMi.72i» 
9.r.92.322 
15.159.843 
83GS,7U> 
732.413 
4.408,4G>I 
8,644,449 
517.4.',0 
■  8.562,--'^7 
640.196 
i     106.1  IIS 
'  2G'i.7:f2 
:     .'509,1  Cs 
I  100,755 
875 


296,2,19 
185,658 
5ir>,9.'>j 
31,21 1 
49 
41,702 
13.121.49:^ 
l,6ill,19(t 
15,367,691 
482,611 
4,494,6-0 
n,:i70 1 
11.212.610. 
2.13ri.]i>2. 
l,"fl(i.277  . 

1.1127 : 

294,(^4  ■ 
137,990 ! 

417  I 
41.729 
IWi.ft'jr 
l,6iy.:wi 
2  142,^22 
14.4?v7,Wr 
4,925.SS9 
6,214.4.'>-S 
9,414..'-7.') 
4,2^0.l:il 
1,401 
1.530,581 
8,981,652 

"i7,"8!JS 
811,943 

167.702 
196,316 


IBSO. 


BtUM 

1  Tcrrluiriei. 


HdM  

New  Hampahlre. 

V.Tnii'nt  

M:i.— iii-tiii-^L'lts  . .. 
r.li.>.|.'  l-lnri.l.... 

(\pt,ri-'TM"[i  

Y"!k  

New  .T.TM-y  

Pennsylvania. ... 

I>olawarp  

Mnrrlfliiil  

T*Ui.'  of  Ciiliiiulii^ 

Vlr.;iiiii  

Nortti  Caroliii.i  . . 
South  CncoHna  .. 

GeofRla  

Florida  

Alabama  

If  iKlMlppI  

IjOiii-ilann  

Tciaa  

Artsneaa  

Trnn'-s-'co .     . . 

KoQtiickv  

Ohi.i .  . .'  

Mioht^n  . . . . 

Itiiiimirt  

Illinois  

'Wbcon^in  


iDdliin  corn.  bosbelM. 


WiBonrl.... 

Kanus  

California. . . 

Or«Eon  

■WashlDSton 
Jloh  


1.7.'.0.(i.W 
1.5 73. 67" 
2.1132,896 

.'■^)9.201 
1.0a'),O13 

17.'-r)S-1'>0> 
b,759.7"4i 

1 9.83.1,21 4j 
8,145.542 

10  749.Srj>'! 

;in,2.''4.:'.l9 
27,!Mi."r.l 
1ij,27l.4'>4 
:!","'^".'iy9' 
1  990.S(l9 
!>-,7rv4,04S 
h>-2.4tO.,'>,-.-2 
■",206,37:1' 
('..":  S,S76 
-•>93.9:!9 
■.2  27  0.32:1 
.■.-V72.,'''.' 1 
r,!l"T-,  (I'.l.'i 
.■|.611.42'i 
.V2.l'n4,:!lV'. 
:.7,(;iO,9M 
1  9-S9T9 
16,72.'. 
s.ro6,799 
36,214,537 


I,.%4(^071 
1.414.623 
1.463.020 
2,157,068 
4.V,912 
2.0,->9.835 

2O.ti01,O48 
1>.7'2.-1.836 

2S.  19(1,^21 
;'.  'i;<2,:"!7 

i;).44  1.922 

Hs:n;".7"l 

ir,,"6r,,606 
.10,776,288 
2.^24.588 
.T2.7fi  1.194 

29.. V>:l,T.S5 
1 6.20.'-,, 
l(l.Vl,.".9;? 
17,7.'>-,i'.r-". 
.''■",71-.2i'p'i 
r,4,iM:i.r,:i.i 

T",i-'1T,14" 

12.1.  V2.nO 
(■.9,pU1..'i9I 

1  iro2!KM79 
7.565,290 
2,9S7.fi7" 
41,116.994 
72.892.157 
5.B7S.S84 
524.8.'<7 


2,181.087 
073.8S1 
2.307,734 
1,16,M46 
215,232 
1.968,788 
34658,814 
8,S78,0«8 
21,58i,156 
604.518 
2.242,151 
8.134 
10,179.144 
4.tl52,078 
2.822.1» 
8,880,044 
66,636 
2,0e5,6M 
1,503.838 
89.«3r 
198,017 
656,188 

7.7....:" 

K801,811 
l»,472,7« 

2.ea6,ws 

5.6.'t6,0t4 
10,087,841 
8,414,678 
80,063 
1.534,840 
^2T8,OT9 


ML 


t,988,989 

1,398,218 
3.511,605 
1. 1=0,075 
234.458 
1.622,21S 
85.175,188 
4,639,188 
87,887,149 
l,n4«,910 
3,958,29S 
39,.'M8 
10.154,566 
2,781,860 
936^4 
1,881,817 
48,779 
716.485 
121,088 
fi5.S45 
988,818 
IXfi,8M 
1848,128 
4,617,089 
8;472;7«1B,47848B 


4,078,098 
^0S8,70B 
1^88B,I>72 
11,000^0 
2,2in,l»0 
6,8:9,658 
8,680,870 
80,744 
957,634 
900,201 
158.(»01 
1B,8.03S 
1,491 


Kloa.II«. 


17,154 
6,460.668 
l»,S8a,618 
88,000,601 
l,07^0«) 
8,812,252 
8,719.856 
4,420,849 


68,179 
808,354 


1,120 


8,225 
7,698.976 
119,100,088 
C>2Jt07,65S 
888,809 
499.559 
667.298 
«,45\0]7 
20,670 
816 
80.616 
84,407 


1,319 


233,877 
2.**,966 
431,127 
119.7fs:i 
l.l:n 
52.4U1 
8,681,100 
1,763.128 
13.045.231 
912.941 
C.103.4^" 
12.760 
13.1 29.  ISO 
4.743,70c 
1.2N'i.6,Sl 
;i,54-l.913 
2.80S 
1,222,487 
579.452 
29.288 
1,464,273 
y5,'>.293 
M09.-C3 
7.394,811 
14..'.;12,r.70 
e,:Ji:i.l^'' 
15,219.12" 
24.lW.5O0 
2.625 
2,195.812 
8.433.206 
4,227.686 
16^.527 
6,946,619 
882,408 
02.609 
382.697 
446,075 
72,269 
945 


103,916 
188,1171 

176.33.'!' 

4-!, "21 
2(i,4ii;) 

6o(i,>9;i 
4,148.182  4 
1.255,57>i  i 
4,S0.MC."  .'i 
s.otij 
226.014 
fi,.=>09 
4.V-i.9.S0 
229..'>C3 

4;;,790 
53,::fl 

1.152' 
17,261 1 
9,606, 
475' 
8.108 
8.047- 
h9,i;iT| 
41fi.07a  1 
■)2.'i,!ils! 
l".-..-71 
78,792 
88.864; 
61,2681 
126 
19,916 
44.268 


106 

'210 


128,S» 
128.848 

130.976 

liN-.OM 

2-,2,'.9 
r,i-.7(i2 
,7'-0,90.'i 
,4::9.197 
,47.1,7;'2 
27.209 
:.i.S,901 
6.980 
944.U34 
4S6.856 
89,091 
116,588 
21,814 
18.942 
41.860 
12,769 
96.013 
77,8«0 
265,844 

,0AS« 
656,146 
494,187 

SSjS 

184^ 

176,ORS 
298,288 
8,988 
61,844 
2,714 
244 
872 
1,300 
1,166 


Tataoco,  Ibi. 


60 

lKt;846 

1.267,'624 
88,189 
810 
812,601 

81,407.497 
7.800 
68,808.227 
11,981.786 
74,2m 
488,934 
903.614 
1(U.990 
4B.9B0 
26,573 
66,697 
813,936 


1,683 
81.281 
19,158 
8,288,193 
705 
6,000.183 
n.764.,582 
149.485 
8,181,586 
9.699 
88,410,965 
10,200 
128.967,757 

sa,8&8;80o 

104,4]8 
919,816 
758,016 
S2I.2B4 
127.786 
40.610 
O.^.illO 
999,75 


2ai48.9«2:  8S9:M.277 
65J»1.196  I"^l(i2.4:ia 
10,454,449  25,52^,972 


1,245 
1,044,620 
S41.884 
1,M8 

"&041 
17,118,784 

"i'ooo 

820 


120,021 
7,846,188 
1014,880 
87,090 
88,010 
818,918 
SS,086,196 
1<J78 
8,160 
£10 
10 
10 
6J>» 


8.947 

78,840 
800,901 
499.091 

45,181 
664,429 
484.291! 
17^.787 

68.072 

65,344 
194.582 
758 


13,787 
146,014 
858,418 
701.840 

66.068 
988.601 
1,202,060 
722,484 
416.281 
866,465 
212.019 
4,0>9 
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IUm  

Imr  HMnpshlre  . 

Towont  

rhiwrtf  ... 
Bbod«  Island  ... 

OwBQStleut  

fl'aw  York  

HcwJerMj-  

PennsflTula . . . . 

Dalswara  

KBrylnnd  ........ 

Diet  of  Columbia 

Vfrglnl*  

Haru  Carullau  .. 
SoatliOvoUDa... 


Ftorirta 

Alabnina  

Mis.sissi[ipl  

LolllMUQA  

Tesaa  

Arkanaaa  

Tentii!SSCO  

KentQckr  

Ohio  

Michigan  

iDdfana  

iniDots  

WtoconsiD  

HlaDMota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Cnlironiia  

OrcgoD  

WrLihiDgton  

Utah  

New  Mexico  

Nebraska.  

I>M»tab  


Wool,  ibi. 


IBSO. 


1,10S,476 
8,400,717 
fiSMS« 
129,698 
497,4U 
10,071,801 
8T5,S»8 
4,4SI,fi70 
67,708 
4TT,483 
S25 
2,860,785 
970.T«Sj 
4S7,288 
990,019 
98,247 
097,118 
559,619 
10e,S87 
181,917 
188,&&5 
1,804,378 
2,297,4-33 
iai96,aTi 

8,0M.2S3 
2,610,2^7 
2,150,118 
258,968 
85 


1,62T,1M 

£a,68G 

'  0,  222 
82,901 


1.495,088 
J,ieD,-212 
2,975,544 
877,267 
90,699 
835,888 
9,464,418 
849,200 
4,753,523 
60,201 
491,511 
100 
a,«»,448 


427,102 

GS,.W4 
681,404 
687,729 
8M.1S7 
1,497,748 
410,985 
1,400,608 
2,825,124 
10,G48,16I 
4,062,  W3 
2,460,264 
2,477,663 
1,011,915 
82,740 
068,086 
2,069.778 
82,593 
2,651,922 
208,043 
20,720 
75,038 
479,245 
8^12 


aO^Ml 
70,85li 
104,819 
48,709 
6,840 
19,090 
741,548 
14,174 
55,231 
4.120 
12,816 
T,7M 
621,579 
1,684,882 
1,026,900 
1.142.011 

S92.701 
1,072.767 
161.782 
179,850 


809,821 
803,574 
60,168 
74,254 
85.778 
82.814 
20.657 
10,002 
4,775 
46,017 

'  2.293 
6.566 

*2S9 
15,6S3 


24(;,ins 

79,45.'i 
^912 
A5,S4« 
7,099 
8^864 
1,609,884 
87,676 
128.094 
7.4»i 
84.407 
8,749 
61^00^ 
1,932.204 
1,72S('T4 
1,76.\214 
864,7:S3 
1.4^3,009 
1,956.M3 
480,410 
859,560 
489.412 
550,918 


Iriah  potatoes 

bufhclt. 


105,210 

182,195 
77,701 

112,624 
03.S04 
18,802 
45,570 

107,999 
10,167 

184,963 
84.61S 
31005 
3.1:J5 
88,5S4 
4^ 


3,4Sft,04O 
4,304,919 
4,961,014 
8,685,884 
051,089 
8,689,785 
15,898,808 
8.807,880 
6,980,782 
240,519 
764,989 
88,892 
1,316,983 
620,818 
186,494 
237.370 
7,S28 
216,001 
8eU89 
«6y08l 
94,646 
108,8311 
1,0«7,&44 
1,482,487 
6,097,700 
2.859,897 
8.083.837 
2,514,861 
1.402,077 
870.120 
21.145 
980,006 

'  '9,892 
91,826 

8 


03T4.C17 
4,187,648 
6,147,908 
8,SD1>01 
642,909 
1,888,148 
9fl,4«T,B89 
4,171,690 
11,087.468 
877,931 
1,864,429 
81,783 
2,802,118 
880,005 
226,786 
816.558 
18,540 
S»T,9«0 
401,604 
888,789 
188,987 
418,000 
1,1:4.647 
1,756,582 
8,re2,873 
^S64,788 
8,818,180 
6,7«9,H4 
8,848,606 
9,087X5 
8,700,916 
1,»H,800 


1,«(7,9W 
811,7a» 
191.864 
140,870 
6,804 
10lt,7M 


Meg. 


80 
5,6W 
608.019 
52,173 
6.'i.443 
808,998 
8,467 
1,818,084 
6,095.709 
4,887,468 
6,9S0,«H 
757,836 
6,476,204 
4,741.795 
1,488,468 
1,882,168 
788.148 
2,777,710 
098,170 
187,991 
1,177 
201,711 
167,488 
679 
900 


1,000 


60 


uss. 


MM 
101 
OK 
610 
94« 
2,710 
7,6SS 
1,084,883 
108,100 
148.818 
88,744 

vn 

I,M0,80S 
6,140,089 
4,116,098 

1,818,408 
^4Sa,037 
4,848.491 
2,870,941 
1,868,806 
1,402,714 
S,<14,9U 
1,067,658 
807.008 
86,889 
884,804 
841,448 
8,846 
7S1 
50.989 
335,102 
9.221 
158,001 
885 
IS 

"iao 

103 


131,781 
70,800 
48,150 
112,8» 
18,870 
19,0S» 
8,565,009 
6,4« 
165,584 
56 
745 
TB 
28.487 
8,186 
4^ 
U,B01 

'8^958 

22S 


4,i8M*r 

8MU 
688,t!i 


■■1  TsrHttrtM. 


Maine  

New  Bampsliire. 

Termont  

Hassachosetts  . . . 
Blwde  Islaod.... 

OoDDODttont  

NewTork  

Nsw  Jsrsej.  

Fcnnsrlvatila..,. 

Dclawars  

ICarjrlsod  

Dist  of  Colambia 

Virginia  

Hwth  Carolina... 
Hon  Ut  Carolina... 

Oeoreta  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Iiwilslsna  

Tszai  

AAuiH.  

TMlwnaa.... 

^oTTT:..... 

Michigan  

Indiana  

IlllnoU  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota .... 

Iowa  

Mteoari  


BDolmheal,  biutiilj. 


TiIm  or  ore  hard 

pnMlDdti. 


OalffbniU  

OragoD  

Wauiington  

Dtah  

New  Mexico  

Sebraska  

Skeotah  


104,628 
05,265 
209,819 
105,895 
1,245 
289,297 
8,188,955 
878,934 
3,198,602 
8,610 
108,071 
878 
814,893 
16,704 
2^1 
250 
55 
848 
1,121 
S 
69 

n.^ 

19,427 
10,097 
033,060 
472,917 
149,740 
184,504 
79,878 
615 
68,610 
23,641 


100 


ISSO. 


880,520 
89,996 
816,821 
123,202 
8,678 
309,107 
6,126,809 
877,856 
6,672,026 
16,855 
818,889 
445 
477,808 
85,024 
608 
8,028 

'  i' ,834 
1,740 
160 
1,612 
433 
14,421 
18,989 
8,827,005 
600,435 
867,797 
849,069 
07,622 
27,677 
816,.'i24 
182,292 
86,799 
86,436 
8,080 
•T7 
H 
0 

19,889 


^2,865 
243,668 
815,295 
463,905 
63,994 
175,118 

1,761,950 
607,263 


46,674 
164,061 
14,848 
177,187 
84,848 
85,103 
82,776 
1,2S0 
15,403 
50,405 
83,859 
18,505 
40,141 
62,894 
100,280 
699,981 
188,660 
824,M0 
446,049 
4,838 

'8^484 
514,711 

17,700 
1,271 


8,88L 


leoD. 


»601,767 
657,934 
193,437 
925,679 
88,691 
603,848 

8,726,880 
480,402 

1,479,938 
114,235 
892,190 
9,980 
800,660 
643,688 
818,939 
176,048 
81,716 
813,888 


Wlasiitftoaa. 


isw.  im. 


110,983 
46,808 
60,880 

004,861 
1^,678 

1.187,678 
1,212,143 
1,149,986 
70,000 
808 
181,884 
810,975 
724 
007,459 
474.984 

1;SS 
"■!?! 

118 


724 
844 
659 
4,' 
1,018 
4,869 
9,172 
1.311 
25,500 
145 
1,481 
663 
6,480 
11,068 
6,680 
796 
10 
880 
407 
10 
W 
80 
98 
8,0»S 
48,807 
1,654 
14,0.VS 
8,097 
118 

"420 
10,963 

58^659 


8,881 


3,165 
9,401 
2.923 
20,915 
riOT 
46.T-i3 
61,414 
^l,O^S 
33,623 
638 
8,22B 
118 
40,908 
54,064 
24,964 
27,646 
1,661 
19,180 
10,100 
6,080 
18,940 
1,006 
18,068 
179,949 
662,640 
13,733 
63.270 
47,098 
9,611 
894 
8,706 
87,627 
241 
494,516 
2,603 
179 
60 
8,801 
631 


Tatos  of  naAtlpurtaB 
prvdaatt. 


ISA. 


1182387 
56,610 
IS^'iS 

600,020 

iit'i.^:4 

912,047 
475  242 
CS3,714 
12,714 
800,869 
07,222 
H>3,047 
89,463 
47,2S6 
76,500 
8,721 
64,621 
46,250 
148,829 
12,854 
17,160 
97,188 
803,120 
214.004 
14,733 
72,S04 
127,494 
32,142 
160 
8,648 
99,454 

75.'275 
00,241 


issa 


0,079 


8194,000 

76,256 
24,792 
337,i'25 

:  14tl,Cfil 
I  l,:<9T.i323 
I  3,HS!,.^96 

I  l,S&4,37n 
I  37,797 

r>.'JIJ,221 
I  139.KKS 

5S!>,4n 
7ri,i;(ti 

lS7.:i4^ 

201 .910 
Is.213 
IJW.l'il 
I'i4,C0S 
890,742 
65,943 
88,094 
874,163 
456,940 
860,818 

2S-*,II70 

4ism 

207.163 
94,681 
141,549 
840,405 
86,853 
1,074,148 
88,880 
87,748 
46,460 
17,040 
8,090 


9,243,811 

6.977,050 
12,137.930 

8,071  ;870 
995,670 

6,49^,110 
79,766,094 

9,497,210 
89,S7t-,413 

1,056,803 

3,606,160 
14,878 
l!,n39,».'S 

4.l4r;,20iJ 

'j.y-i.^.o 
4.iUii,.v.y 
:<71,-i;n 
4,(i(K>n 

4,:;4';.-.-(4 


6,9;*.  764 
15,fi-l,>.it 
8,297,936 
1,01-4,896' 
7,080,918 
108,097,879 
10.714  447 
5S,«5.%011 
M80,S0I 

laSi 

18,481.718 

4.735.495 
3,177.934 
.'>.+^y.T65 
4'M.4ro 
f.A-::,  703 
5,111.1^ 
1,440  943  ' 
.■"■,9ts.611 
4,1 '^2  481  ■ 
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MdTMriWriM. 


CbMM.ll». 


UM. 


Bar,  tMU. 


UM. 


i»ao. 


Cloirrr  nHd, 


Olber  gnu  Mcd^ 
bubeli. 


mo. 


iseo. 


Bopi,ni. 


issa 


Halne  

New  Uunptbin. 

Varmont  

HaaSMbOMttB.... 
Btiod«  lolaad.... 

CoDDectlcut  

New  York  

New  JoTwy  

PeniujlTknlA.... 

I>eU«-*re  

MaiyUnd  

Disc  of  ColambU 

Virginia  

North  CaroUna... 
South  Carolina... 

OeoKte  

FloriSa.  

Alabuna  

Hlaaiaslppl  

Zjonlslaoa  

Texu  

Arkaniaa  

TennessM  

Kentnckr  

Ohio  

Mlchigui  

Indiana  

Illinois.  

Wisconsin  

Uinnesota.  

Iowa  

HlHoori  

Kansas  

CWiforula  

Onton   

Wasfainttoa  

Utah  

New  Mexico. .... 

Nebraska  

DacoUb.  


2,43 

{..JiiVi,-2T7 
iy,T4l.41i! 
S0.--,T56 

i,r)0<) 

4JI-.-J92 
4.;t70 

31,-112 
21,l!'l 
1 

1,0-3 
IT7.W1 
2l:J,',IM 
fi0.^19,.'>43 
1,011.432 
624,.')64 
1,27^225 
4LiO,288 

SW,'S40 
208^13 

"  *1» 


80,993 
fi,643 


S.(i;7.(l99 
f>/j:]4.i(90 
17T.JM 
P,--;<-,411 
4>..'1-,'J8S 

8,843 

880,'T9S 
61,119 
1.&43 
16.58T 
8,T« 
8.607 
8,419 
6,494 
27T,618 
16,952 
120.T94 
190.400 
!8,TM.788 
2,009,064 
M9,BT4 

1,I04.4C9 
198,904 
901,220 
899,638 
28.093 
1,S64,S5T 
82,456 
12,146 
81,825 
87,250 
15,188 


765.889 
69«,«54 

■(iti.158 

eji.i>07 

74.^18 
.Mil,  181 
8,7  J -.797 

l,^+■.■.;lTO 
.■■.it.!59 
l.-.T.IM 

■y-:'.m 

14.-.,''*8 

^■,.-iio 

;;j,(186 
I'-i.^-M 
2MSi 

b.:t54 

74. '191 
ll:t.747 
1,11  U42 

-H4.;'84 
4i>!.J80 

f..iKLi69 

■J7.'M«2 
^.1119 
83,0» 
116,925 

878 

"im 


y;r..7iG 

ti4J.741 
9i;'.KrG 

K-',72j 

8,.'.iU,7^6 
.'■i>-,729 
2, 'J  1.''.  4211 
;'.t;,nT:J 
101.744 
■i.lSd 
44.'-),r.->9 
l--l.:!t;'. 
.-7.:)9-J 
4i:.  H-i 
7..-)94 
.V.,J19 

;i-j,HS.') 
4(;.(ii>9 

]1.:I43 
-.J76 

1  iii.iy: 
ir.^.i-.( 
i.i;'>-'..-ii3 

7.'":,;tiis 
'■3-\:t2-.i 

:99 
274,052 
707,260 
401.070 
50.312 
806,741 
28,441 
4, ■IT  I 
::i'.ii2(i 

8.\820 
1.122 


9,097 
829 
760 
1,002 
1,828 
18.841 
88.222 
28.230 
126,030 
8,525 
18,817 
8 

2»,72T 
57< 
876 
182 

""l38 
64 
S 
10 
00 
fi,09S 
3,230 
108,197 
16,9S9 
13,320 
8,427 
488 

"842 
<19 


48,851 
11,098 
8,444 
1,299 
1,221 
18,671 


274.863 
8,009 
89,811 

8«,Vsi 

882  , 
23  I 
635 

"l'87 
217 

"449 

60 
8,062 
2,808 
216,545 
40,430 
45,821 
16,637 
8,&43 
156 
1,664 
9,216 
98 
4 
807 
116 
8 
2 
6 
«i 


9,214 
8,071 
14,086 
^0S5 
8,703 
16,62S 
96,493 
68,051 
68,918 
1,403 
2,961 

^423 
1,275 
80 
428 
2 
647 
638 
97 

"486 

9,118 
21,481 
87,810 

9,285 
11,951 
14,350 

6,008 

2,096 
4,846 


82 


6,807 
6,578 
11,420 
4,852 
4,229 
18,024 
61,622 
65,410 
67,204 
1.165 
8,199 

68,068 
8,003 
88 
1,914 

1,17.-, 
71)1 
2,<J76 
li.lIO 
41,582 

.'■■i.  I7r. 

C.,.'.,'),'-! 

202,  S03 
20.;JS3 
2,:il4 
69.482 

6.\m 

ICS 
8,793 
811 
101 


40.120 
257,174 
2^^028 
121,595 
277 
594 
2,586,299 
2,188 
22,038 
843 
1,870 
15 
11,506 
9,246 
26 
261 
14 
876 
478 
129 
7 
157 
1,082 
4,309 
68,781 
10.663 
92,796 
8,601 
15,980 

"&842 
4,130 


102,987 
180,423 
631.0)1 
111,901 
50 
959 
1,055.512 
8,722 
41,576 
414 
8,948 
16 
10,015 
1.76T 
123 
199 

"l',6e9 
2M 
S 
122 
164 
3,329 
6,699 
22,344 
61,70* 
7^068 
7,129 
185.587 
149 
1,797 

2^e& 

180 
10 

137 
23 
95 


sod  TtrrUorin. 

Devrottal  kenp, 

tOBl. 

Wsur-rotted  h*mp, 

(>Lh*r  pre- 
pared hemp, 
low. 

Fla^Dw. 

FUXKcd,  baiheU. 

811k  MMoas, 

leeo. 

UM. 

USD. 

IMO. 

ISSO. 

lan. 

lasa 

IBM. 

Maine  

60 

17,031 

2,097 

650 

439 

253 

T8 

New  Hunpshire. 

"18 

"w 

IS 

7,662 

1,841 

169 

81 

191 

1 

2 

1 

80,862 

M07 

939 

831 

268 

Maaaehiiietts., . . 

1,163 

166 

78 

7 

7 

Bhoda  Island.... 

85 

ConnectlcDt  

""s 

17,928 

"l'.i87 

"V03 

' '  Vo9 

"m 

"is 

""1 

82,191 

"i 

"w 

940,5n 

1,614,476 

67.963 

66,986 

1.774 

269 

Now  Jersey  

230 

200 

182,965 

48,667 

16,625 

8,241 

38 

FeniHj'lTaiila,,., 

"'44 

1,640 

'm 

2,174 

680,907 

810,030 

41,723 

94,209 

889 

"m 

Delaware  

11,174 

8,118 

001 

2.126 

9 

"  « 

'"is 

"864 

8^686 

14,481 

2,446 

1^70 

"w 

8 

Dtat.  of  Colambls 

80,678 

"'"88 

""6 

"hi 

'"i 

""4 

4«;880 

eui8 

"ht 

North  Cwoltna... 

8« 

8 

8,016 

693,796 
833 

216,490 

88,196 

20,003 

239 

688 

South  CaioUna... 

""1 

344 

65 

818 

128 

20 

1 

"so 

1 

6,837 
60 

8,808 

623 

96 

818 
6 

73 

8,921 

""i09 

■"69 

"  "es 

167 

Mtarisdppi  

""7 

""6 

666 

86 

10 

a 

29 

Texas  

"ii> 

1,048 

""26 

28 

"a 

"iio 

"ii 

30 

"678 

18,391 

"^288 

S21 

"iiii 

88 

1 

"454 

< 

141 

10 

787 

848,181 

161,740 

13,904 

9,611 

1,928 

60 

16,482 

83,0U 

1,896 

2,026 

4,844 

2,100,116 

788,284 

75,801 

23,331 

1,231 

810 

100 

60 

8 

446^983 

138,330 

290,763 

1,552 

2,166 

Mlchlgaii  

7,152 

"im 

619 

223 

108 

1,048 

Indlaoa...^  

""1 

6S4.469 

78.112 

86.3S8 

1K1,159 

887 

969 

IIHmU  

160.063 

82.636 

10,7S7 

11,202 

47 

486 

"97 

"ih 

"244 

63,898 

21,644 

1,191 

4,256 

15 

ICInnuota.  

1,963 

73 

Iowa  

62^660 

29.833 

'i,»9 

6,180 

"ws 

"2V7 

iei963 

1V89 

1,567 

i;972 

027,160 

109,887 

18,696 

4,656 

186 

127 

44 

13 

9 

CUUbrnla  

Wasnlngton  

"  "5 

.... 

"*640 

'"'eo 
39 

....  ^ 

""650 

i,197 

"■'6 

'  146 

""1 

New  Uexleo  

Nehnska  

""7 

"*3 

""3 

Dwotah  
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UiVVriMTlM. 


lUplfl  nctr.  Ibi. 


lUne  

V.  Hampsliiie. 

Vermont.  

MiMMhniwtUi 
Kbods  I^nd. 
Coanacttcat . . 
K«wToik.... 

Delaware  

Uwylaad  

IHitColnmblB 
TlTflnla.. . 
Nortli  Carolina 
BoatbCmllDa 
0«oqrU  

nitaa  

Akbuu  

UotHl^pt..  . 
KobUus.  . .  •  • 

Tena  

ArkftDsas  

Tennewee  

Kantnebj  — 

Ofclo  

MlflWwn  

XBdlana  

ffiiwta.  

HlMnalD.... 

KbUMMU.... 

I»m  

MtaHmri  

ynman  , 

OiUlbrnU..... 

Otwdd  

Wualnzton . . 

TTtah  

New  Mexico. . 

Hebraeka  

Daootah  


98;itti  806.T4S 
2,255,012 
9,819,980 
1,006,076 

10,816.  ^."•S 

8,.r..'> 


i; 

6,349,857 
T9^0» 

es 

5(^T9e 
9,1»T 

1,S2T,«S 


900 
fiO 

■■■■«s 

""si» 
'"s'aan 

*JT,405 

4,fi&3,sog 

S;48g,TH 

s,Mi,in 

848,904 
S10,9Tfl 
9,900 

miio 


63,281 

287,648 
80,&U 
200 
991 

"548 
99 

""«9 
8.09" 
117,8&9 
880,941 


S,93S.01S 
1,516.694 
181,751 
1,684.406 
870,047 
24S,901 
142,480 
1,648 


SIS 


C&D«  ngmr.  hhdl. 
(1^  llM.  HCb). 


1-50.  isea 


671 
1.642 
2. 750 
8,242 

see 

226.001 
7,851 

'"24S 
3S4 


29T. 


2S3 


.■an* 


C*D«  and 


8,167 
0,811 
6,997 
4,693 
4 
666 
66,539 
054 
60,602 
60 
1,480 

"46,'822 
704 

15.904 
216,130 
862,898 


Cue  (Dd 


18,818 

10,981,1  n 

441,9  IS 

18 
7.228 
30,079 
197.30S 
19,S2« 
lj0,325 

9,874 

"8,162 


34 


6S 
4,236 


6 

2,277 
131. S06 

8,124 
127,455 
7C1 

2,449 

]  (Ml.  1*9 

li,144 
iMii,71Hi 
485,-90 

81.694 

21,734 
14,601,627 
802,587 
liafi78 
801,076 
189,086 
802,982 
8^531 
203,028 

21,428 


21.820 
97,751 
82,806 
S 


276 
90 


SorgbBm 


895 
265 
860 
0,605 

652 
66-2 


ud 
bonoj, 
lb*. 


IBM. 


189,618 
117,140 
249,422 
DR^ 
8,847 

1,760,880^ 
16«,6M 
889,009 
41,248 
74,S02 
550 

221,017  R.'5n.7ti7 
2C.;l,4:.'i'  512,-.'-fl 
51,mi  210,2->1 


Beer 
wu,lhL 


8,769 
4,986 
8,268 
8^ 
*KI 
4,«T1 


BoocT. 


i».i« 

6«,135 

A,9n 

62,780 

121.019  2,369,751 

6,i'>o;  ls^y25l 

l,4tii,12S' 


bome-mftda  M 


ItVI^BM;  949a  7S7 


103,450 
67'i72 

ejb07 
iiKooi 

43^92^'; 
860,861 
707,416, 
866,500 
821,777 
797.096 
10,253 
14.9T4 
,903,474 
776,101 
79,482 
100 
419 

82^609 
8.369 
98,106 


732,514 
18,071 
897,021 
897,460 
91701 


192.88S 
I,ft36,572 
1,153.019 
8M.275 
890,283 
985,839 
869,4,44 
181,0(0 
80 
831,711 
1,823.972 


1,993 
6,960 
24 
94,861 
17M95 
40,479 
61,005 
10,888 
158,018 
40,449 
4.74S 
3&666 
60,797 
104.2S6 
6^840 
62,415 
41,972 
80,074 
06,874 
8,009 
2,088 
82,802 
70,190 
467 
670 
884 
6U 


202 


66,137 
193,»4 
610 
1,480,811 
2.005,969 
526.077 
903,910 
1,168,5*0 
1,159,078 
&00.96e 
90,770 
650.706 
809,748 
l,4»t,«8a 
1,768.692 
1,889,292 
728,900 
1,186,865 
1,838.3^0 
907,1-4 
82.840 
919.760 
IJi85.9SS 
14,945 
2,870 
627 
6,256 


9,466 


251.013 
fi8,9» 
246,  *6 

48,961 

717,966 

27,Saj 

J  7,.'*! 


898,466 
96T,Tie' 
906,888 
9^496 

108,2591 

1.2S0.B83 
1  ia,7Sl 
749,13d 
8S,l-'l 

iiL'^a^ 

8,075, 
9,166,812  l^n 
9,066W{S,M 

009Jt8S  slun 
],e83,96S!u91,418 

76.682 1 
1,084,190  Lvsain 
MHOSO  i,8iaM 
189,2391  SOKUI 
966,984  MVB 
«Sa.aiTl  9!8,«1 
8,187.790  S,1««,1K> 
2,4M.18S  2.0Ki^3 


1.712,196 
840.947 
1,681,088 
1,166,902 
48,624 

«^992 
1,074,706 

"V^OOO 


600,0?1 
113,1-1 
S47.251 
988,915 
I88,4S 
&(67 
811916 

96^814 
4.V9U 

3s;m 

09.Ctt 
36^ 


Tabu  X.— Totai.  Aokicultpui.  PsoDircTioira  or  m  Cirrm)  Statu  mruiro  tbb  Tbabs  zHrato  Jnm  1,  ISSO,  abv 

JlTHK  1,  1800. 


Frodnctlau. 


Improved  land  In  forms,  acres  . . 
UnlmproTod  land  In  farms,  acres 

Cash  Taluo  of  forms  

Tslae  of  forming  Implements 

and  machlnerf  

Horses  

Asses  and  males  

Ullch  MWB  

VorUng  oxen  

Otlier  cattle  

Bheep   

Bwine  

Value  of  live  stock  

Value  of  animals  slaughtered. .. . 

Wheat,  bushels  

B^e,  bushels  

Indian  corn,  bushels  

Oats,  bnsbels  

Blo«,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Olnnod  cotton,  bales  of  400  Ibe. 

each  

WcmI,  ponods  

Peas  and  beans,  bushels  

Irish  potatoes,  bnshels  

Street  potatma.  bushels  

Barlpy,  bushels.  


113.082,614 
180,528.000 
(8,971,670,426 

81.M.r.;T.i«8 
4.H.(r,,:i9 

iie4 

l.Ti"  I,  TOO 
1',  I  if;!.  1*9 
'J1,7-.V!,-J90 

.';ii.;i.-,-i,'ji8 

$6U,i-^..M6 
11. 7ii:  1.142 

14.IsS.S18 

692.071,  [04 
146,684.170 
21.5.313.407 

19?,7,')2.tjB6 

9,460,093 
68.01 6.000 

9.219.901 
80.797,896 
88.368. 148 

M  67,016 


168,261380 
24^508,844 
$6,660,872,507 

•247.027,496 

6,11  ^46S 
1,129,568 
8,728,863 
2.240,075 
14,671.400 
28,817.706 
32,660.967 
(1.107,400,816 
8312.871.603 
171.188881 
80.976.2S6 
680,451.707 
178.504.688 
187,140.178 
489390,771 

6.1817881 
60,011.348 
15,185.018 
110,671.201 
41.606308 
A636.119 


Prvdaatlons. 


Buckwheat,  bnshels  

Value  of  orchard  products  

Wine,  gnllonB  

Value  of  produce  of  market  gar- 
dens  

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Hay,  tons,  

Clover  seed,  bnshels  

Other  grase  aeeds,  bosliela  

Hops,  pounds  

Dew-rotted  hemp,  tous  

Water-rotted  hemp,  tons  

Other  prepared  hemp,  tons  

Flax,  pounds  

Flaxseed,  bnsheb  

311k  cocoons,  pounds  

Maple  sugar,  pounds  

Cane  sugar,  hbdo.  of  1,000  lbs. . . . 

Molassea,  nllons  

Maple  molassea,  gallons  

Cane  molasses,  ^lons  

torghum  molassea,  gallons  

Iteegwax  and  hooejr,  pounds. . . , . 

Beeswax,  pounds   

Honey,  pounds  

Val.of  nome-mademauufoctures 


B.956.913 
♦7,728.186 
221,948 

C5.28a060 
818.845306 
106,085.898 
18,S8S.«48 
468,978 
4I6.SS1 
8,497,029 
88,198 
1,678 


7,709.676 
663319 
10,848 
84.208,486 

13,700,896 


14,868,790 


f .... 
(97.408,644 


17.684314 
$19,75930 
1,8«M»8 

lajMi.w 

460309.854 

l0^,87^la5 

19,129,139 
9S9.010 
900.386 
ll,00».<t38 
681*47 
8348 
17.800 
8,788,079 
C11337 
6,668 
8S,8«384 
802,906 
18.!91,ffr4 
1.944394 
16..1S7,oeO 

T,^8^«» 

9<.88fl^8B6 
1357,884 
96.028391 
824396399 


*  Cane  and  maple  molasses  are  returned  together  In  the  census  of  1800,  and  separately  tn  that  of  1860.  The  product  tt 
Delaware  aud  Missouri  In  I860  was  all  caoe  molasses;  of  that  of  North  Carolina,  12.494  galls,  was  rane,  and  17.759  maple; 
of  Mississippi  8,440  cane;  of  Loalslana,  66,470  maple;  of  Texas,  8,600 maple;  and  of  Tennessee,  8,734  inaple.  In  all  oUmt 
oases,  the  kind  of  molassM,  with  alldkt  cxoepUaui  wmapoiidB  with  that  of  the  ngar  piodocea.  Tb*  eutora  of  ■undmi 
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Tabu  XL— Pboducts  or  BLunnrionrus,  Hnmio,  un>  m  ilmeauno  Asm,  ISM)  and  186(k 


CapUal  invMlPfl  In  reil    ivolue  of  riwinmlprlil  asci,'  „„^il'"^.^.. 


?14.fi!>n.l5i 

i-.',;«rj,i;7t; 

!i»Jiiil,lM.-, 
'2:.VJ!'-i  ■i.'j 

2,97S,aJ5 
14,9.'54,4oa 

i3,ii»iM4y 

7,456,8t)0 
6,0!»,86fi 

647,060 
8,460,606 
1,816,880 
6,082,4S4 
539,290 
S06,0ia 
6.627,720 
11,810.402 
29.019,683 
«,9«8,e60 
7,760,402 
6.217.766 
8,882,148 
94.000 
1.892,876 
6,676,607 

1,006,197 
343,600 

'4^400 
08,800 


W.J. 


iiao. 


1S60. 


il.rn.KI.ODll 

la^V'^MiOd 
■2:!.:iiin,m)0 

.1ii.iJi">.i>'Xi 

6,;)(io,oi)u 

5 1.  Sun.  noil 

2(l,Mii,(HI0 
9,3111,000 
B,C1 0,000 
11,160,000 
6.675,000 
8.260,000 
8,740,000 
7,110,000 
8,KhvOOO 
l,040.(i(NI 
J7.2Tlt,000 
SO.000,000 
63,000,000 
84,000,000 
18,876,000 
87,700,000 
16,660,000 
8,400^000 
7,600,000 
20.600,000 
1.068,000 


1,203.000 
1,296,700 

412,126 
1,2!}«,700 

271,475 


$13,553.1+1 
12.74B,4fi6 
4,I?2,552 

'  1;!.1S6.703 
2;i.l)'rt,!)7l 
134,B.'i5,fiT4 
■  22,(ill,b71 

■2,S(U,WiT 
t,i:90,s:W 
1.4tt5.t^ll 
1S,H)!,081 
4,ft>2.501 
2,7BT.5a4 
8,404.917 
2-20,611 
2.224,960 
l,27^771 
2.in!i.50S 

f{04,r.J2 

r).iiiti,,*s<i 

]2,HW,0T5 
84,07s.019 

6.136,828 
10.369,700 

8,959.827 

6,414.931 
24,8011 

2,3.'ifi.!i'^l 
12,795,361 

1,201.154 
809,560 

110,220 


$20,861,452 
24,400,000 
8.110,1100 

141,000.01111 
2;1,400,0(IO 
40,14ii,(im) 

2ti!l,M.i9>;ni 
4^',Gi!0,iiOU 

14,V0)ii,(iua 

5,:i7i,.O00 

2i,yoo,i:Mio 

2,801,000 
80,t>?0.0(IO 
9,Sl50,ftl(l 
8.6'>0<i00 
10,00l).U00 
9K,000 
4,400,000 
8,460.000 
7,880.000 
2,770,000 
809,000 
9,865.000 
21,a80,n00 

7o,ono.(HKi 

19,1100,000 
27,3(10,(100 
83,S0O,l»O 
]7,2.MI,n(iO 
2. 01(1. 0(  HI 
8„MtO,iK") 
24, 0(10.(101 1 
669,269 
lft,66B.636 
1,462,000 

6o^ooo 


432,000 


138,085  122.300  6a3.B4&35l  l.OSO.Oon.ltOO  555,128,!^  ].<»i2.0O0,0Ofl  9,')7.nn[i  1.384,200  1,019,108,616  1,900,000,000 


2S,II20 
2T.II02 
8.+45' 
177,4011 
20,0671 

f.(i.:;(i' 
]ii:t,:i-in' 
a  7,8^1(1 
146.766! 

8.863 
80,212 

2,670 
29,110 
14.601 

7.066 

8,:Wi3 

m 

4.936 
8,154 
0.317 
1,006 
843 
12.089 
21,516 
61,491 
9,344 
14.440 
ll..V>9 
C,0>0 
63 
1,70' 
16,S00 

8.961 
2S5 

'"51 
81 


89,710 
8(J,l(iO 
lil,SO(> 
210,3lMI 
83,200 
r,-i.7N< 
2■21.4^1 
127,7^0 
2il,2.'.iP 
6.1D2 
40,SOu 
2,834 
80,590 

laaso 

6,600 
12,090 
2.4--0 
7,760 
4,00(1 
7.690 
3,470 

]8.ifl5 
22,W0 
81.200 
24.120 
21,310 
24.370 
17,0911 

2,230 

C,577 
21,380 

1,719 
24,266 

1,006 
690 
867 
979 


Yfttne  or  iniiual  prodncL 


t24.fi61.057, 
23,164,603; 
8,670,880 
167,748,9941 

22,lI7,fiSS' 
4T,114.^-,V 

2y7,;j9:.L;4y 
y.:]c-i,7.!ii 

37.1'::!.2:!2 
4,040.2110 
*i,0-i;t,s!t2 
2,01tO,2.')S 
29,602,.'.il7 
9.I11.0.W 
7.045,477 
7,0S2.(p7.") 
C0-.H35 
4,505,^76, 
2.912,068 
0,77'>.4I7, 
l,lfis,5.1f*' 
M7.il()8' 
9,725,608 
21,710,212 
62,692,279 
11.169,0112 
1S,7'2.'>.423 

9,2iK!.(iC- 
,'iS.S()(l' 

24,324,41  S 

12  Sfi2.522 
2;2^C,C40, 

291,2211 
249,010 


}-"i6,075,49S 
45.500,000 
16,000,000 

866,000,000 

47,500,000 

S:!,noiVMKI 
371i,(12:!..'".IWl 

S-l.itil(l,(Hi(t 
2sV>'"'.'iOO 
!',92tl,0ft0 

4S.'H>0.000 
5,038,000 

51,300,000 

14.460.000 
6,8011.(100 

]3,7(Hl.000 
2,7O0;O0O 
9.400,000 
6.000,000 

1,5.500,000 
6,2.50,000 
2,  J  50,000 

ir.i(x»,ooo 

86,380,000 
125,000,000 
&'i.200,000 
48,250,000 
56,7.W.OOO 
2f.500,000 

3.6(1),  000 
14.90(1,000 
4:!,.^10,000 

2,800,000 
69.500,000 

8,188,000 

1,405,000 
623.000 

1,165.000 
06I,H9 


Tabu  XI L  —Statistics  of  LRADma  WkwrAoma,  1690  and  lS6a 


COTTOM  OCMKM. 

OMtW 

OoItOD 

im 

Oulttl. 

iwiinln- 

Mnmnid, 

Hcnu. 

•d,bsloi. 

pMDdl. 

Nunbersf 

WM. 

im. 

1850. 

iseo. 

I8U. 

I3S0. 

Spindle*. 

18 

19 

f3;"il(.T00 

$n.ni-.-55 

81,581 

io..'.--i.m 

.*i,t";(io,i.30 

J:"l.("ll"'(  1,000 

aoo.ooo 

6,000 

48 

44 

lO.iiT-l  TOO 

13.-7-.iOO 

8;'.-'lii;44 

4.-",-l04 

y.7,">^,;»2i 

669,839 

17,018 

11 

10 

1  lO 

:;jt,'iOO 

2.248 

l.cr.T.'JSO 

17(1.(^4 

19,712 

484 

22» 

200 

2:.-iii.:20 

S^v^HlJIOO 

22-t,cfl7 

120,0.  ;o,(iW 

12,4-u;.^9 

14.77Vt44 

1,789.700 

"■44,978 

169 

185 

0,.".7lM95 

ll.r-K^'OO 

5n,V18 

SS..-P2 1,003 

;l,5K..T(i9 

5.2-!,(N» 

766,000 

26,000 

106 

64 

4,iii-(;(io 

(!,(""*.iOO 

:;i'.tS3 

15-709,110 

2.;il2,(lS4 

4,(l(i(i.(MW 

464.000 

8.7ST 

118 

TO 

:i,;.M  ::20 

r'.4j7,i(79 

;i7,788 

25.011' ^T6 

2.^^-,405 

2,9^-/.'70 

828,816 

7,611 

29 

29 

!.■  ;m  .'OO 

1,-4,'>,I>00 

1 1,187 

2,257.-55 

74IV>66 

1, '19:  ■.'168 

06,112 

1.131 

136 

151» 

4,',7i  ii|5 

8,2.'):J.(40 

44.162 

82.-rc.,f;39' 

3,;!.'Ai03 

6,Ty-.-!76 

858,573 

10,678 

13 

11 

•"■-:.,I00 

572.'XH) 

4:730 

2,nT.((»0 

814.703 

.'.21,198 

25.704 

494 

88 

19 

2.-Jl-.('00 

2,214,^00 

2'i..'S6 

12.(i2'M19 

l,:;r.::.:iOl 

1,641.1118 

49,891 

1,520 

1 

1 

45,(100 

!i60 

-'.'1,117 

';7,(ioo 

4T.108 

2,560 

62 

26 

18 

1,S9-,L'00 

1,3'J5,24S 

i:,TS5 

7,802,797 

^^(;.(i8i 

T((i.:t77 

23,700 

684 

86 

86 

1,327.400 

1,1149.750 

I.'.rn 

5,152,760 

02!',118 

:,i:t,m 

80,144 

479 

19 

17 

OdLMlOO 

-27.-23 

!i.'i29 

8,845,811 

4in.02l 

4t:(..W0 

16,461 

981 

29 

82 

1,-M.(03 

20.280 

12,977.904 

yi2,s04 

1,0-9,1175 

44,312 

1.0^ 

1 

1 

-1,.  iio 

'OO 

iM 

800,000 

;i((,(H)0 

22,000 

18 

11 

ii-i;/|fl 

'i  /oo 

6,208 

4,889,641 

2Ti  >,c.n 

02--i.968 

9B',640 

668 

1 

4 

;„-,.iiiO 

;  ;.M  1 1 00 

4S0 

534.400 

15,('(« 

l';:M19 

1,844 

88 

S 

].(>7,'..('00 

l.9e^Too 

2--::.;'00 

4,225 

160 

1 

6S3.000 

7\!'20 

2,700 

100 

"s 

1 

"I'isoo 

.  65,000 

"iVo 

60,000 

'^275 

C.TTW 

88 

25 

ft4T,272 

930,000 

6,411 

ai  72,000 

891.030 

2-:i  -as 

7.914 

"so 

10 

4 

546,000 

]04.(M>0 

8.760 

811,000 

275,407 

y.:'.'.'(SO 

9.600 

fi 

7 

687.500 

250.000 

4,270 

1,816,000 

869,618 

■  2--(i.(<)0 

15,000 

'400 

6 

S 

74,600 

850,000 

675 

800,000 

66,220 

10(i,(i00 

11,000 

879 

8 

10,000 

40,000 

8,100 

"a 

8 

id^ooo 

169,000 

v'eo 

100,000 

6^446 

Id^ 

14,M0 

ifln 

•IS 

U1,90Q 

8fi7,18S,6a8 

(S7,7T«^OH 

165,994.785 

5.0«[,7VS 

1S9,4BS 

Umlne  

Kew  BampBhlra . 

Vonhont  

MaasanbuHttB. . . . 

Rhode  Island  

CoDDccIicut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania.... 

Delawue  

llfarrland  


Virginia  

North  Carolina.., 
Soatb  Carolina. . . 

Gcor^  

Florida  

Alabama.  

MlsilMlppI  

Ixtnislana  

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessoe  

KentuckT  

Ohio  

IndlaBA  

llHttJle  

JUflMHUl  


*  Of  iiUeh  91,  with  a  capital  of  18,986^  and  prododiig  t6,6»7,g00,  were  In  Philadelphia. 
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Tabu  XIL— SrAnmoi  or  LuBtMO  HunrrAoiuAa^— CIhiH<mmA 


lUne  

New  Hnmpshlre. 

Vermont  

JiasMchiisctls. , . 
EhiKle  Islanil. . .. 
Connecticut. . 
New  Yort  . . , 
New  Jersey. . 
PeruuyUiiDia...., 

Delaw&re  

Marrlaad  

DIst.  afVvlumbi: 

Vlridnta  

North  Carol  I  oa. 
Booth  Carollaa. . 
Georgfft... 

Florida  

Alabnma  

MJstiissippl... 
LoQisIank...., 

Texu  

Arktnsu  

Tennessee  

Kk'Titutkv  

Oliio. 

Mlclilmii  

Inillnnv  

lllinoLi  

Wliwon&ln  

1"WH  

M1s.soiirl  

CallfornU.... 
Or«goii  


Total , 


:C>.-'a5  031.661  '«>.3ia  73.0115  .*17.a6t.Ua 


mjs9a,us  w{ijiKii.68T'»iia,a8T,fl2G ,  2.447 1 .3110 ,  ;ao.'<  1 1  jct 


VOmLCN  ooon. 


Paanb  oTwool  ccs- 
■amad. 


Maine  

New  liAiup'-hiri' 
Tumont  

"-T~"'"-   .  . 

Bfaodelalunil.... 

ConiiHtiout  

K«T  York  

Ktw  Jersey.  

Pwunrlvanla, , . . 

IMft*Br«  

Sbnland  

TlniDla  

Horu  Carol)  na . . 
South  Carolina.. 

fieor^a  

Alabama  

UlMiwlppI  

Texat  

Arkanaas  

TsDoeasM  

K«n  tacky  

Ohio  

lUehigan  

XntUana.  

UUMll  

Vlwoniia  

lowa.^  

Mtoourt.. ....... 

OiBlbmia.  

Oregon  


1.1  ;i 

It.im.lii:! 
LVl.'-.lm) 

9,414,100 
12.M3.T88 
],&li>.S8a 
7,S60,37fl 
S93,000 
430,000 
1,554.110 
S0,D00 
153,316 


30,000 
818,900 

i,UT,ne 

ia3,9M 
41S,SM) 

134,200 
H..WO 
80,000 


isao. 

'2,fi4r.,yi)o 

H,  .-)3i;,T30 
;i.3ua.5O0 
•0,271,200 

6,000,000 

8,000.000 
11,708,280 

I,  712,000 
6,228.850 

147,600 
955,1*00 

411,290 
87.MM 

l,.'S(H).O00 
842. 2:» 
870.400 
106.250 
90,800 
670,805 

1^10,700 

1,0M.5M 
388,100 

VI09,000 
M8,000 
S12.400 

ees.300 

866,844 
400,000 
UOyOOO 


Tot«l   70,668^  BII,aM,6Ta  lytOSM  M6.H4J0B  *«0,461,|800 


Pontiil* 
or  cuuun 


CortarnwHtwlaL 


1830. 


1701,359 
1.272.SS5 
1.077,02.3 
8,140.229 
1,0S0.SS4 
2,300,118 
4,7T3;iS4 
617,083 
1,S07,T57 
203,3S5 
17,\9IS 
4^0.12.1 
47.970 
10.100 

"l6,04O 
0.190 
14.600 
6,.^0.) 
76,342 
869..'»0 
817,703 

looisg 

824,108 
18S.889 


7MI5 


im 


!1.(M7,496 
l.T-'J2.074 
1,079,594 
11,613,174 
8,920,!65 
4.806.000 
4,979.681 
882,743 
0,770347 
78,807 
2M,S74 
460,090 
170.1  U 
13,430 
243,700 
90.000 
l.%3.290 
3fl.9."i0 
26.960 
143,151 
598.445 
893.344 
01.090 
8t4..'MW 
1S2.320 
66.820 
108,878 
SS0,9fl 
60.000 
87,000 


8plB- 

dlei. 

11.765 
86.820 
88,871 
159,661 
86.048 
7rt.l7'f 

10.361 
108,!t2ti 
1,0011 
2,4Sa 
7,574 
1,000 

"i^'so 

1,(KK) 
1,000 


MIO 
8,990 
5.887 
l.noo 
8.266 
l.iKut 
1,000 

ijm 

SB6 
BOO 
3S0 


Loom*. 

1S5 
696 
468 
4,287 
1..W6 
l.TW 

27U 

4,m 

76 
06 
131 
SO 

'"20 
20 
21 


94 
90 
20 
177 
20 
20 
SO 
89 
30 
15 


Anrut  Bsmbar  tf  ki 

cmplojal. 

laso. 

Kite*. 

Ft 

r*- 

naMB. 

435 

398 

•M 

409 

878 

1,031 

1.003 

I.OIB 

l.Ofi.'. 

800 

613 

S,893 

4,8«3 

6,645 

4.«K 

1,040 

im 

2,4^3 

5,11'; 

■.'.J'.'l 

1.160 

aiNt 

AHO 

527 

1,910 
115 

1^9 

i,m 

9S 

86 

TO 

204 

106 

I2T 

STS 

186 

5ir 

103 

l» 

m 

14.^ 

149 

9 

10 
62 

"45 

■"is 

"""s 

46 

8S 

9 

3 

801 

SO 

6 

4 

17 

T 

7 

0 

9 

S7 

8 

146 

"*53 

34s 

IB 

.^39 

112 

1,210 

822 

856 

IW 

146 

98 

M 

3S3 

88 

eei 

825 

66 

ITS 

1 

19 

60 

T8 
130 

tl 

IS 

""io 

IW 

14 

40 

27 

sn 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabu  XIL—SrAnma  or  Iauhho  liAxiiT^aruMn.—Cmiinu«d. 


VOOLL 

EK  Ooma. 

 < 

PlO  UKHt. 

Btuet 
dTirritorlH. 

tanwl  oaat  or  labor. 

irodneL 

ValBi. 

Tea*  of  on  ailMd. 

Tdd*  or  plf  irga 

ino. 

isn. 

1890; 

UMOl 

lasa 

im 

ISSOl 

laea. 

1860, 

KEl  it44v 

f  1  r,^"  r>29 

tl.iul.SOO 

IE  T  "lit  ■''OO 

a{>  01 1  reu 

Q  QfV7 

•* 

New  Hainpsblro . 

2.l-'-::<61 

2.-Ti;.iioo 

'''I'M 

1  itw 

SOCI 

Temumt  

847,184 

1,-L'M,TTO 

2.Wt,'iOO 

1 '    '    1  iKR 
1  iDO 

1  f^Ht  JUUI 

9  ATA 

qJhM 

MasnchnKtts . . . 

llf.TSI/iW 

IS  f'.li  1100 

OT  QflQ 

1ft  TAD 

Khode  IbUd<I,... 

2,.'p(i-1.700 

6,r.ya  'J80 

1  '    '  ilM 

ATT  .497 

■l.'.'T-l/iB* 

B.b7Lt.'lOO 

7T"i  itSfi 

ifV,  ilA* 

1842(1 

11  000 

1  jfui  coo 

7.1'!  iri,TT4 

9,ii!>i)  :ilO 

n  SiV'  tj70 

ilf,  iilr.'llj 

1  Tfl  ftTi^ 
i  tQ,04i> 

l.rn;7.'J09 

1  '^'82 

OI4KDO 

JDUtJ  kZ 

94  riRi 

29  046 

Pen  Bsjl  Ta£l&  

fl  077  -107 

12  711  .'178 

c'"J|iC.:!68 

12  'I'M  'S8l 

1  AIM  A'!R 

568,460 

iHJ,WW 

AT  CQQ 

'•J44,rilO 

^  i'>,  i^tt 

41  Tod 

I,!--'.!™ 

OA  CAiE 

4<Sv41 

DltL  of  Columbia 

" .  J  WU 

Vliginia  

Eea,T44i 

8W'T60 

1  .'J  1  -.700 

iff  Old 

99 

Nonh  CoTollDa . . 

1i  Old 

4o,UVda 

71.470 

360,379 

j-i  jkOA 

o  1"  ircu 

VW 

Soath  Carolina... 

1  IMU 

15,000 

17,177 

FloritlB.  

11 1-"!.  189 

.-..-,.1  ,  *  1 

innJ 

0.4911 

'  sV.soo 

31*3.000 

Mlutsalppl  

81,670 

184,900 

2 II  '183 

.  *  -  p  • 

'■irjMo 

;;;; 

2.400 

"  WSO 

"j^OOO 

*  49^139 

l-.':i.iiS0 

1.BO0 

1,630 

8,800 

8],S40 

7nS34 

14,749 

S0,68S 

111,336 

367,023 

1181 

1,1  K.->50 

30,420 

1M17 

63,852 

181.840 

808,C07 

M38.8S8 

1  ill- .-188 

7.ii.;iS0 

72,010 

tS,600 

24,^ 

28,86S 

I8T,0M 

lJilS,ff7S 

093.833 

LMiif-'Sa 

■J.7;i!i.-J89 

140,610 

52,668 

KWT 

UiohlKaa  

40,368 

SS,S16 

306,018 

174,3»S 

loi.rso 

:i7J,  lT8 

2,T00 

17,900 

1,400 

Tiif11itn& 

100,152 

16&,10S 

VRKrJiiv 

366,380 

T.'ni.HOl 

Siiii.:l37 

1,SW 

IIUdoU  

M,0T3 

870,870 

;!^;7,:S4 

5,500 

2,T00 

7,683 

36,803 

60,106 

167,000 

l^■,OlO 

8,000 

*4^S00 

1,000 

2,000 

11.400 

18.993 

"iim 

11^454 

167;960 

"H5B0 

SI. 760 

6,460 

47,113 

858,427 

435,819 

866^1 

8t;6oo 

i^ooo 

19^250 

22^000 

Kansas  

dSO 

Califoruia  

"^600 

150,000 

326,814 

Oregon  

VaaUJiKtaii ... 

U,800 

89,000 

14,900 

17>)0 

vST?.  

98;2ft9 

|6336e,9«8 

«t7,703,S38 

$63.091, 6S1 

1,D79,8IS 

S75^4 

Statn 
ud  Torrltoriej, 

Fia  isw. 

BOLUm  IBOM. 

Steak  Xiiaiifaa  amd 

MAOHntCST. 

AOaiCIILTUKAIi 

Talw. 

urn. 

Tola*. 

Talaa. 

lax. 

Tddi. 

Tilao. 

tm 

IBU. 

IMO. 

Maine  

(86.616 

5,800 

•883,000 

104^180 

$6^1.1296 

$259,787 

•389.190 

New  Uampoblre. 

6,000 

70 

7,000 

cm!,  170 

!■'.>- :4I0 

110,096 

184.035 

68,000 

i(w,eio 

1,100 

68,350 

:}&t,4»4 

183.859 

157,647 

UanocbiiMtta.. .  ■ 

398,138 

408,000 

20,385 

1,301,300 

.V-'-.;i  1.463 

.'■.,I;'.1,-j83 

820.141 

1,74'i.948 

Rbode  Island.... 

l,21'l,723 

l.it(l\s25 

72.W0 

117,845 

41K6OO 

879,600 

%m 

iV^ooo 

-X:  100 

M'.'sl,.'89 

358.047 

266,169 

907,030 

1,S8N90S 

88,879 

2,216,390 

S.-l-J-'.744 

1,306376 

8,429,087 

660,944 

974,830 

29,006 

1,870,73S 

K11MS8 

72,6)16 

193.211 

PenujlTanl*  

6^011,618 

11,434^ 

]Ki9,70» 

12,648,000 

-l.'JU.'Jia 

1::  I. ;  468 

868.513 

1,466,760 

■Cttl.144 

.'Oi,.-00 

1.V75 

90,.tSl 

1,05(^400 

7^^600 

7^600 

966^000 

9IIM00 

1,'>,'.|00 

257,056 

818,980 

Dietof  Ctrinmbla 

IT.ilOO 

li-."..-88 

6,050 

Virginia  

521,024 

26V,lt8 

iio8 

609>10 

430,490 

1,47-86 

218,906 

m.9!» 

Korth  Carolina.. 

12,600 

1,007 

93,948 

3+.300 

l>  750 

82.030 

40,000 

Boath  Carolina... 

275 

84,700 

7-1,400 

■ir.j  93 

39,989 

4,800 

Florida  

57'800 

co.m 

:i7.-.,.39 

239,887 

293.075 
17,600 

»Csoo 

'mors 

r>ii.:i00 

8^600 

963,078 

80,000 

:i'^*,iioo 

109.2eo 

94.298 

Loaislana  

SIS,  400 

35,610 

86,409 

Texas  

"  9^850 

.W.(100 

140.000 

9,600 

21,750 

iV.rno 

5,700 

676^100 

407,000 

im 

«^34S 

81,604 

171,(100 

97,670 

17,980 

604,087 

&st.ie4 

6,900 

914,000 

819.740 

i,(iii4,Fie4 

194,616 

rar.us 

Ohio  

1,209.850 

3,337.361 

10,489 

693,000 

2.153.297 

4. -.■„-, 1109 

957.8S3 

3,690,948 

31,000 

391,400 

889.0no 

;io;'.iiS8 

80,6tW 

412.192 

98.000 

8,000 

Vw^ooo 

21^970 

146.036 

709,640 

70,900 

347,005 

:!.i;,.-i00 

761,970 

8,652,169 

184,790 

3-l,i»0 

187^89 

068,890 

17.000 

■■((boo 

188,730 

17^900 

112,090 

s'l'iwo 

079,000 

4',673 

ow^ooo 

828,673 

n9,ooo 

87,960 

890,087 

40.000 

80,000 

VCOOftlO 

9,S7S 

tfin 

n,ooo 

19,000 

»1 3,748.727* 

(10,02].^ 

S05.9S6 

931.71  U.6S1 

•27.908,844 

846,117,000 

86.&43.fill 

«i7,S02jn4 

*  Including  other  products  to  the  value  of  •8e9,I0a 


r  MacfalolsU  and  mlllwrigkta. 
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TJinTED  STAIXS 


Tabu  XIL— STATtarioi  or  X«mm  Hunmcruui,  1660  Ajn>  IBM. — OontUmtd. 


3AWCD  Ara  FUXSD 

LUHBSa. 

,  tuaaw. 

Balt. 

Lucmma. 

■ad 

T«nl> 
tariM. 

Value. 

Value. 

Biuhelc 

Vb1». 

nut. 

apliltn— ■ 

I860. 

Itt&O. 

IMO. 

I8A0. 

1860. 

10aa, 

U«.  ... 

t5,St2,678 

(6,150,00( 

9B46,85S 

f  1, 400,00c 

""" 

$9,700 

.... 

91,000 

t86L000 

#60,000 

N.  IL.. 

1 127  OK 

1  490  OOC 

.... 

.... 

86,000 

Vt..... 

SI  8,063 

1  060  00( 

'719)231 

1  6(>00OU 

"&,ooc 

Mbks... 

2,290,00c 

Ji,475[53S 

4I200I0OC 

81,000 

KOOO 

172,S6fi 

ffit^OOO 

UBNL880 

B.  I.... 

90,651 

610,()OC 

21  iKH 

81,000 
91,000 

Conn.  . 

631 7W 

630000 

96l]677 

l,72oioOfl 

wiooo 

"{^eoo 

I'soc 

I'fliDoiN 

N.  Y... 

1 8 1  'A 'M 

10,81 0,01  MJ 

88,037,121 

ssiioolooc 

4,600,000 

7,621,000 

998,816 

i,Ms)6oo 

2,0B8)S67 

4,994000 

4,67(^497 

7,6ia,oaD 

N.  J. . . 

l!  123,0.13 

1,600,00c 

4'<I66,76I 

0,400,000 

210,616 

666,000 

804,1M 

491.001 

Fenn.  . 

T  T290K 

Il,811,00fl 

fil,l  16v5~6 

26,570,000 

919)i00 

flM^OOO 

l(n,796 

Un^OOO 

1,178,191 

8,247,000 

ijwi,iao 

S,16i)0M 

Del 

S<>OU0fi 

1,214,017 

1,640,000 

.... 

Hd. ... 

CisS  10- 

720  OOfl 

6,499  265 

8,020,000 

.... 

.... 

129^720 

242)600 

ooi^oH 

WOLM 

D.  C. 

Stl.OOC 

TO  OOC 

610  440 

1,180]000 

8,100 

84,000 

Va. . . . . 

677  41! 

2,640  OOd 

9,40S.S92 

15,210,000 

2,0oi^O00 

.... 

80,000 

..  -  ■ 

.... 

N.  C... 

9s50I5 

1  070  OOfl 

1  44T211 

8,iso)ooa 

48,481 

B.C.... 

l,in!iSO 

1,0^000 

l',t61J2S 

ssolooo 

■"" 

.... 

18,860 

G<k.... 

923,403 

1  382,437 

8820  OOQ 

.... 

.... 

10.001 

.... 

FiA.... 

89i  03-) 

1  17000* 

28.675 

'350)000 

6)000 

.... 

Ala.... 

l,Ilt3,'4Sl 

3^0'JO^OOO 

860.241 

810)000 

.... 

.... 

"lioo 

918  1 97 

3,050,000 

46I,S$8 

540000 

.... 

.... 

Xjb.... 

1,129!6T7 

1,020,000 

93)939 

12)000 

.... 

iV^ooo 

in^ooo 

Texas.. 

4S6^0t2 

1  610  000 

60.540 

2,1SO,000 

"g)ooo 

'  o^ioo 

8^600 

Ark.... 

122.91  S 

l',03o'0O0 

n5,&75 

450)000 

.... 

Tenn. . 

7a^as7 

1,070,000 

1,601.141 

8,320,000 

17MK 

K7. ... 

1,002.4S4 

2,2«',000 

8,182,223 

6,030,000 

Tb)6oo 

67,820 

2i'.6oo 

02)800 

S90)000 

471,807 

MMM 

Ohio  . . 

8.861,452 

6,600,000 

14.872,270 

27,180,000 

060,850 

1,744,000 

182,208 

sn,ooo 

528.998 

1,912,000 

8,040,604 

4,U7/M 

Mich... 

2,4a(,S29 

7,030,000 

4,093.531 

8,680,000 

46,890 

850,000 

SS03M 

T4,0M 

Ind.  .. 

2,195,851 

8,170,000 

ft.5<M,091 

n. 290,000 

68,911 

888,000 

1,187.961 

1W» 

Ill 

l,821.4-4 

2,270,000 

6,781.463 

18,100,000 

!n)6oo 

"'^000 

102,411 

M09,000 

622,050 

MOiOOO 

Wis. 

l,ais,516 

4,&10,000 

8,586,293 

6,160,000 

108,899 

708,000 

47,l»0 

lfl,OIO 

MIddV.' 

67,S00 

820,000 

600 

1,810,000 

78,000 

14000 

Iowa.. 

470,760 

2,SSO,000 

S,019,44S 

6,960,000 

S2I.000 

*87;«n 

a,m 

Mo. ... 

i,m,m 

8,700,000 

6,124,003 

9,000,000 

8*18)826 

1,148,000 

mm 

Kan. .. 

940,000 

230,000 

53,000 

*fn 

Cat.... 

4,210,000 

Vhiss 

4340,000 

4600 

"7)000 

"i,4oa 

1,212,000 

Ore  iron 

1,85^500 

690,000 

881,140 

1,070,000 
70,000 

84,000 

4(^«ol 

Vf.  T. . 

1,170,000 

toot 

U»h.. 

1^820 

130.000 

2j»,000 

240,000 

"8,000 

"'^000 

N.M.T. 

S0,000 

60,000 

158,900 

870,000 

ob)aoo 

28,000 

H«b.T. 

830,000 

110,000 

V6)60O 

Total 

9S,«1,000 

I8<,096,T8«  SSO,»SS,000 

9.768,840 

18,070,000 

2,m.M6 

2.26ft,000 

&,72S^ 

17.976^000 

28.68a>M» 

Tabu  XIIL— Ektbaiiois  abo  Clbababam  ih  vbs  Vmat  Stath  smm  thb  Tub  nonra  Jna  tO^  IWl-t 


Btaiw. 


Itaino  

Nair  Hampahtra . 

Vermont  

Haaaaahnaetta . . . 

Khode  Island  

ConnecHcat  

New  York.  

New  Jenof  

Fannsylvanla. . . . 

Delaware  

HarjrlaBd  

Dist  Colnmbla.. 

Vliitlnia  

North  Carolina... 
SonUt  CarollBL.. 

Oeonria  

Florida  

Alabama  

I/mlslana  

Tezaa  

Ohio  

MlcbitcBB  

IHineis  

Wlseonaln  

Calttbrnla  

Oregon  


Total. 


47S 

5 
198 
1,863 

7K 

log 

6,071 

46S 
4 
484 

1 

141 

83 
60 
11 
»2 
62 
86 
7 
814 
674 
15S 
95 
212 
11 


Toni. 


161,204 
8,099 
10,198 
444849 

16.489 
SS.607 
8,250,686 
184 
158,656 
779 
160,055 
163 
82,144 
1-1  ■-■74 
Ki.-JOT 
^.."i03 
47,1168 
l-l,i"l60 
.''-.724 
■.^.744 
'~-'.l08 
1  1  '.:I01 
7",{65 
f'".487 
lG.',i2l 
T,122 


pDTtlcD  Tnwia. 


538 
40 
261 
2.826 
106 
68 
6,606 
20 
170 

'iso 

8 
46 
21 
67 
17 
2S 
88 
29 
18 
241 
206 
48 
87 
180 
2 


08.881 
8,M0 
81,834 
462,221 
13,678 
11,859 
1,817,497 
8,628 
40,181 

b&)565 
231 
18JS94 

4.868 
22,074 

8,156 

2,862 
28,696 
10,269 

^707 
24,781 
21,1« 
12,183 

8,080 
48,4S1 


1,016 
45 
404 

iiss 

179 
177 
11,677 
81 
U3 
4 
614 
8 

ise; 
loo: 

127, 
28 
80 
271 
110 
20 
656 
780 
201 
188 
832 
IS 


251,52.'. 
6,639 
82,071 
893.6T0 

aMi2 

:t4,966 
4,5C^(lS3 
2.757 
10>,7a7 
779 

-w 

99,588 
17,637 
66,871 
16.664 
07.646 
60,5a( 
68,998 
8,461 
87.929 

161,441 
82,093 
68,617 

205,608 


AuctIgu  nanli. 


987 
< 

ISO 
1,187 
52 
63 
6,886 
28 
480 
14 
.  877 

"92 
186 

75 

86 
800 

T8 
104 

14 
229 
661 
869 

90 
818 

IT 


11.851  5,028.917  10,709  2.217,654  2f.960!  7.241.471  11,079  4,869,818  10,586  8,868.0*2  21.e<5i  T.Un;» 


Ton*. 


880,617 
8,003 
7,747 
841,465 
11.208 
18,084 
3,108,162 
7,898 
145,819 
8,(»7 
147,682 

80)797 
23,228 
87,818 
10,429 
57,762 
62,009 
67.711 
7,806 
87,412 
111,114 
183,424 
48,610 
840,890 
HS91 


Foreign  i 


667 
88 
261 
2,829 
90 
64 
^46S 
16 
178 

a 

192 

"45 
28 
68 
18 
27 
19 
26 
10 

243 

874 
46 
81 

106 
2 


94.8B7 
8.416 
20,689 
401,801 
18,617 
9,000 
1,809,098 
2,261 
42,848 
620 
61,228 

^976 

l^T0^ 

6,124 
8.910 

12,785 
9,224 
4.081 

25,249 
108,008 

11,990 

^«Bs 

S8,1«< 
888 


VM  8i4.Sr4 
44  5.413 
8^836 

T9±.m 

10,14 

i8t,ocr 
8,5n 


411 
8,968 
142 
122 
10,S8S 
48 
S08 
16 

0091  m,m 


187 
164 
188 

88 
827 

91 
ISO 

S4 

4n 

005 
410 
111 
421 
19 


44Jt9 

eun 

16,691 

mjsa 

KIN 
74M 

lun 
«^ 

«441I 
6M» 

i4.m 


fl.."^  *'.'*JS!^"'' ^■^'^  fro™       United  SUtea  coiAiaUd  of  146,271  men  and  929  boTa;  of  foniiTB  . 

iQlfita  men  and  180  boys;  toUl,  250,330  men  and  1,659  bora.  The  crewa  of  American  veasels  enterins  Amerioa  porta 
eoiulated  of  149^286  men  and  444  bojs;  nf  foreign  veaaela,  106,178  men  and  708  boya;  total,  854,409  men  and  l,eO  boja. 


*  Partial  retnma. 


t  See  tables  ZZVLandZXVIL 
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Tabu  XXV.— Doutvno  IzPoan  or  tb>  UnriD  Btateb  dubixq  tbb  tu«  nroixa  Jon  80^  I8BT,  ISOft,  ass  18<(li 


AttlelM. 


noDuon  or  the 

BEA. 

Oil,  apemucetl.... 
OiL  wisle  and  oUwr 

Itoh  

"Wliftleboiie  

Spermsoett  «n<l 

Bparm  c&ndlca. 
Ffah,     dried  or 

amok*d   

FUh,  pleUod  

pbodhots  or  the 

rOEESt. 

StoTcs  And  heading. 

SblnglcB  

Board,  plank,  and 

BCUItllQg.... 

Hewn  timber... 
Other  timber.... 
Oak  bark  and  other 

llfM  

AH  Bunnlkctares  of 

Tood  

and  pitch...... 

Bedn  and  turpon- 
ttne  

Aabea,  pot  and  pear! 

einieng  

SUnsaod  tan  


pBOPuon  or  aqxi- 

OOLTOEE. 


Beef  

Tallow  

Hide*  

Homed  cattle  

Butter  

ChecM  

Pork  (ptcUod)  

Hams  and  bacoa. . . 

T^rd  

Wool  

Hogs  

Mnloa  

Sheep  

Wheat  

Floor  

Indian  corn  

Indian  meal  

Byomeal  

Bye,  oata,  and  other 

■mallgnln  and 

pnlM  

Blacalt    or  ship 

bread  

Potatoea  

Applea  

Onions  

BIca  

Cotton  

Tobacco  

Hemp  

Clover  seed  

Flaxseed  

Brown  sDgar  

Hops  

VAsmraonmn. 
H«flDed  sugar.... 

Wax  

Chocolate  

Bpf  rits  from  grain . . 
Spirits  from  molas- 

BOS  

Spirits  fh)m  other 

materials... 

MolaasoB  

Vinegar  

Boer,  ale,  porter,  A 

cider,  fn  casks. . 
Do.  in  bottloa... 

Unseed  oil  

Bplritapf  torpe  ntlne 
BonseHoIdftir  nl  tnre 
Carriages  and  parto, 

and  railroad  can 

and  parts . . . 
Hats  of  mr  or  silk,. 
Bala  of  palm  leaf... 


11,216,888 

8e8,6«5 
1^07,822 

70,I»S 

670,343 


8,05^980 
212,305 

ilTaSM 
618,735 
«SS,406 

822,764 

8,163,424 
203,610 

1,544^72 
066,867 

58,331 
1,116,041 


1,318348 
A82.286 
624,867 
144.840 
603,0S4 
64T,42S 
2,605,367 
4,511,443 
5,144,195 
19,007 
5,525 
196,627 
171,189 
22,758 
82,240,857 
85,882,316 
5,184,666 
957,791 
116,828 


680,108 

568,268 
20^616 
18^2S0 
7T,04S 
2,290,400 
181,576.859 
30,260.772 
46,907 
830,166 
625 
190,018 
84^ 

86S,30« 
91,988 
1,983 
1,248,284 

1,216,685 

120,011 
106,008 
10,788 

86,788 
16,999 
54,144 
741,846 
879,448 


476,804 
180,714 
78^ 


(1,787,784 

598,762 

i,r 


46,273 

642,901 
208,760 


8,410^ 
191,631 

8,817,298 
867,609 
1,001,216 

412,701 


141,053 

2,248,881 
646,861 
54,204 
1,861,852 


3,183,006 
712,551 
620,589 
1,846,058 
750.911 
649,802 
8,865,746 
1,268,042 
8,268,406 
855,663 
650,876 
290.250 


41,182 
8,349,192 
14,483,591 
1,823,108 
994.269 
60,786 


1,181,170 

612.910 

284,111 
99,608 
100,669 
2,307,143 
161,484,928 
31,074,088 
9.279 
586,781 
8.177 
196,986 
00,016 

8n.»44 

94,850 
2,444 
278,576 


188,746 
75.699 
85,156 

55,676 
23,5&1 
84,194 
1306,085 
1,067,197 


«»,600 
14^226 
71,478 


11,789,089 
697.647 


61,829 

690,068 
191,634 


616 


2,777,919 
281,668 
70^119 

164,260 

2,708,095 
101,404 

1,813,288 


^9^766 
1,583,!08 


i,iii,;Sl 
i.rmr.,<BO 
;i.;:i.>.:i8 

'->,'J7:1.7«8 
4,.Vl.l,-fll 

;i-'j,M9 

377,r04 
■J;f!.)i63 
ir)'-,riao 
.s;u;i8 

4,'>7';.704 
l,'),l-ls.;07 

^,:;yii.^8 

'J  I-.'.' 15 

J^I72 


1,068,804 

-)7-.T60 
^^  1,(178 
'II («5 
ln;>-61 
2.;i';7,;i99 
lPl.--iifi,;65 
l^S(i(k.'47 
J-.-'Bl 
59r,.',il9 
3,-10 
103,'J44 


801,674 
181,808 
2,598 
811,596 

980,644 

219,199 
85,293 
41^ 

81,871 
22,208 
26,799 


1.1 

1,079,114 

8U,978 
118,770 


AriiciN. 


MAMnrACTUBEa. 

BaddleiT  

Trunks  and  valiaos . 
Adamantine  and 

other  candlee . . 

8oap  

Snuff  

Tobacco,  manoAw- 

tared  

Onnpowder  

Leather  

Boots  and  sboee.... 
Cables  and  cordage . 

8alt  

Lead  

Iron: 

Pig  

Bar  

NallB  

Castings  

Other  TOanoJtc- 
tures  of. ... . 
Copper  and  braB^ 
and  mannfac- 

tiires  of  

Drags  and  medi- 
cines  

Cotton  piece  goods; 
Printed  or  colored 
White,  other  than 

duck  

Duck  

All  other  mann- 
fHctnres  of.  — 
Hemp; 

Thread  

Bags.  

Cloth  

Other  mann&c- 

tnres  of  

Wearing  apparel... 
Earthen  and  stone 

ware  

Combs  and  buttons 
Brooms  and  brashes 
of  all  kinds .... 
Billiard  Ubiea  and 

apparatus. . . 
Umbrellas,  parasola, 
and  ennsbades. 
Morocco  and  other 
leather  not  sold 
bj  the  poand. . 

Fire  engines  

PrI  n  tin  g  presses  and 

type  

Mnstcal  Instmrn'ts. 
Bonks  and  maps... 
Paper  and  station- 
ery   

Paints  and  Tarnish. 
Jewel rr,  real  and 

imitation.. . 
Other  manul^turea 
of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  gold  leaf 

Glass  

Tin  

Pewter  and  lead  . . . 
Marble  and  stone.. 
Brick,  lime,  and  ce- 
ment   

India  rubber  shoes. 
India  rubber  other 

than  shoes  

Lard  oil  

Oil  cake  

Artificial  flowers... 

Coal  

Ice  

Ooldand  silrerooln 
Gold  and  sUver  bal' 

Hon  

Qnlckdlver  

Artiolee  not  enn- 
meratod: 
Hano&ctnred .... 
Baw  prodaoe.... 


M0,222 
87,748 

677,898 
630,035 
11,526 

1,447,027 
898,244 
497,714 
813,995 
286,168 
190,699 
58,624 


U,&96 
279,827 
269,967 

4,197,637 


607,054 

686,909 

1,730,660 

8,468,280 
202,109 

614,153 

1,066 
88,687 


84,266 
89,799 

7,824 

788 

6,346 


2,119 
21,524 

62.747 
127,748 
277,647 

224,767 


28,070 


16,477 
179,900 
6,623 
4,818 
111,408 


881,125 

812^87 
92,499 
1,186,980 

'616,861 
219.316 
88,777372 

81300,980 
665,480 


8,892,723 
1,266,328 


Total  >S88,985,06B  tmjm^  tm^sw* 


$58,670 
42,168 

671,750 
466,215 
68,090 

8384,401 
871,608 
499,713 
620,175 
820,485 
212.710 
28,675 

21.218 
48,226 
188,228 
128,659 

6,117,846 


1,' 

796,003 

2320390 

1302331 
2I6355 

4,477,096 

444 

^43g 

906 

12,090 
470,618 

47,861 
46,007 

44,688 

12,004 

4,887 


41,460 
8,218 


151,101 
819,068 

299,Ki7 
180,068 

68358 


86,947 
2523I6 
89,289 
28,782 
112,214 

100,611 
68,006 

l4^8^l 

60378 

l,us3Si 

1H3 
668,536 
164,681 
84,172,442 

88389,868 


8,274,662 
1,866306 


Di 
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Table  Z7.— Piutoipal  Fouioh  Goods  sxpoitkd  pitoii  tux  nxms  Btatu  to  otctb  Cotnmns  dituks  m  nua 

KHDina  JtTHZ  80, 18&T,  ISW,  akd  ISOa 


SpaclM  of  mrrchmnilJiD. 


moBAKDiBB  rsu  or 

DDTT. 

ArUelM  imparted  from 
BridsbpTDTlDcesandei 

the  reciprocity  trestjr . 

Bnllton:— Gold  

Silver  

Coffee  and  tea  from  their 
place  of  production,  Id 
certain  Yeosels : 

Coffee  

Tes  

Colu:— Gold  

8U?or  

Copper: 
For  ebeathiag  vcasels.... 

In  bkre  or  pigs  

Old  

Ore  

I>yewood  In  sticks  

Uannrcs: 

Qnono  

Other  enbstuiees  nsed  as 
Bags  of  eTerr  materlAl  es 

cept  wool  

Bheftthlng  motftl,  not  whot 
ly  or  In  part  of  iron, 

nngAlvanlzed  

Silk,  ntw  or  reeled  from  the 
eoeooa  


HXEOnAKniSK  FATUie 

DCTT. 

Barfc,  all  kinds  not  other- 
wise provided  fbr . , 
Beer,  ale  and  porter.... 
Watches  and  parts  thereof 
OlothlnK: 

Artlclea  of  WMT  

Beady  made  

Coooa  

C<vper,  mannlhctures  oi; 

not  specified  

Cordage: 

Tarnid  and  eaUea  

UnUrred  

Twine  , 

Cotton,  mano&ctures  of: 

Piece  Koods  

Thread,  twist,  yam  

Not  Bpedfled  

BlMcbed,  printed,  point 
ed,  or  dyed  piece  goods 

wholly  of  cotton  

All  other  tnauuflictores 
wholljrof  cotton... 
Extracts  and  decoctions  of 
logwood  and  other  dye- 
woods  not  otherwise 

provided  for  

Ush: 

Dried  or  smoked  

Uackerel  

All  other  

Fisx,  mantiftcturen  of : 
Linens,  bleached  and  on 

bleached  

UantLboturea  of,  not  spe- 
cified...  

Frnito^   green,  ripe. 

Currants   

Fles  

Eisins  

Other  green,  ripe,  dried, 

or  preserved  rrult  

Jewelry,  real  or  ImlUtion. 

Gunny  bags  i 

Gnnoy  cloth  j 

Hair,  nnmaDnflMtared  

UatB  and  bonnotn  of  straw 
or  other  vegetable  sttb- 
■tanees...  


t8,000 
18,331 


2.609,841 
1,417,878 
S,146.801 
8,691,043 

60,400 


84,043 


12,877 
46,601 
11,013 

28,172 
20,990 
52,601 

411,611 

80,fiSl 
86,4A2 
14,013 

806,892 
22,616 
238,107 


8TS,14S 


48,770 
fll,lSO 


38,400 


6.629 

89,800 

05,780 
80,683 


45,8M 


1«1,887 


$«7.m 

80,464 
82,609 


1,618,M7 
2,454,044 
8,070.234 
2,696,706 

24,023 
891,397 
7,848 

10,a«8 
820,500 

183,660 
40,086 

86,208 


29,402 
19,973 


161,199 

70,928 
86,768 

34,769 
28,065 
168,483 

7,8»r 

7.7fKi 
86,700 
34,188 

25,668 
1,568 
108,663 


142,678 
62,797 

86,440 

129,446 
20,980 
42,274 

84,190 
87,196 


1&002 

14,5«.S 
70,004 

42,089 
00,946 
82,274 
82 


«7,8S0 


»oa.i4T 

61,181 
80,098 


S,!«0,94S 
1,988,798 
1.448,007 
8,060,107 

18,821 

i04.no 

9,603 
10,400 
816,80i 

116,888 
83,046 

«i.2n 

176,089 


87,888 
61,866 
87,980 

69,641 
88,260 
371,987 

1^ 

80,236 
11,181 
37,110 

64,649 
37,618 
»7,618 


460,093 
329,761 

3,076 

149.806 
7,391 
48,109 

119,881 
61,196 


63,998 
27,878 
74,869 

99.6«4 
9316 

60JM1 
9,394 

26,467 


99,484 


flpcelst  ot  BMnbudUa. 


DDTT. 

Hemp,  mannflwtow  of. . .. 
**     munanntetnred. . . 

Honey  

India  rubber,  man D&ctured 
"  nnmannbc- 
tored 
Indigo.... 
Iron,  iron  and  steel,  and 
steel,  manu&otnrea  of: 
Bar  iron 


of 


CntlaiF  

Flrwms  not  specified . . 

Muskets  and  rlfies  

Bollroad  Iron  

Steel  of  all  kinds  

Other  Boanofiiotures 

>  iron  

Uannlkctnres  of  steel ... . 
Jate,  Sisal  grass,  coir.  Sec  . 
Lead,  and  nunuiactnree  of. 
Mattins,  Chinese  or  other, 
of  aagB,Jnte,dca 

Molasses  

Oil: 

Bpermaoetl  

Whale  and  other  fish.... 

Essential,  expressed,  or 
volatile........ 

Linseed  

Olive  

Palm  and  cocoaunt 

Opiom  

Paper,  and  uana&etnree  of 

Qoloksllrer  

Raw  hides  and  ifctus  

Salt  

Saltpetre: 

Crude  

Beflned,  ot  partially  ao 
811k,  and  maanfteturea  of.. 

Sodaaab  

Spioes: 

Cassia  

Onnamon  

CloTsa  

Pepper,  black  

Pimento  

Spirits,  fbrelgo  dlstillod: 

Brandy  

From  grain  

From  other  materials  . . . 
Sngar: 

Brown  

Loai;  and  other  refined.. 

While,  clayed,  or  pow- 
dered . . 

Tobacco; 

Cigars  

Other  manubctured 

Unmannfkctared .... 
Waree,  china,  earthen,  por- 
celain, and  stone 

Wine,  all  kinds  

Wood,  manu&ctares  of . . . . 

**  nnmanu&ctured.... 
Wool  and  wotated,  manu- 

t^tnree  of. . . 
Wool,  unman  nfhctared . . .  ■ 
Talne  of  meichandise  not 
ennmeTBted  :* 

Paj'lng  dnUes  at  4  per  ot 

•■        "  13 
15 

-  19 

"        "  24 
30 


«16.868 
9T,T« 
809,071 


U,491 
00,178 


38,361 
13,068 
7,890 
27,377 
68,108 
37,708 

884,479 

8m',013 
817,863 

8(M73 
Sl0g214 

1,080 
880 

18,688 
88,746 
44,601 
7,980 
80.128 
86,600 
14,000 
277,590 
41,816 

418,769 
181,706 
161,849 
189,000 

40,806 
16,406 
85,168 
103,833 
161,678 

141.688 
10.809 
48,065 

881,'^ 
349,608 

4^017 

S3T.14S 
341,741 
14,387 

27.029 
149.610 

83,788 
164,968 

48T,«e 


47,600 
84,988 

1,600 
236.861 

16,625 
309,686 

10.082 


«Bi,oa 

28,093 
104,480 
1,907 

96,916 
lObSIS 


8,996 
84,701 
30,941 
27,848 
19,571 

8,079 

119,104 
28,870 
98,448 
67,611 


619,889 

eao 

7,011 

«8,4M 
8,397 
16,768 
14,413 
6,146 
86,366 
88,818 
006,318 
8^486 

8,390 
40,164 
£44,444 
4,006 

88J15 
18,768 
7.1C9 
107,418 
89,281 

106,688 
85.395 
49,406 

1,801.969 
424,663 

6,680 

236,284 
12,484 
660,986 

84,6U 
306,796 
19,305 


281^ 
3S;811 


08,009 
6,678 

313 
211,S7» 


^^ToUfigg^w^ts  la  18Sr,  ttt.97^aT;  ISBB^  |aa,88%- 


•  Under  the  tariff  «f  18«  (altered  In  189T)  Uie  dntlM  on  tUs  Oam  were  K,]0^1ll^aO^SBt8llludiOpOT 
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Tabu  XTL—htnan  nov  Foraax  Cocktbib  dito  Tn  Vmao  Sutm  or  185T,  1860^  IBM. 


Anlatac. 


HncniKSidi  ntm  or 

DtlTT. 

Animals,  living,  of  all 
klnila  

Argola,  or  erade  tarter, 

Aruelos  Imparted  ftom 
Brlttih  provlnee* 
under  ledpiooltf 
Xnaty  

ArUdas  oCall  kinds  for 
theiuooftlieU.  a. 

Articles  of  U.3.  prodac« 
brought  back . . . 

Articles  for  the  library 
of  ooDgreas  

Articles  8peclal]]r  lm> 
ported  for  use  of 
Bemlnaries  of  learn- 
ing  

Article!  in  a  erode  state 
used  In  dyeing  or 
tanning  

Buk,  PemvUn  

Belb,  old.  A:  belt  metal. 

Berries,  nnto,  Ac,  la- 
cladlng  nutj;alla,and 

Sne  otber  articles 
ed  In  dyeing., 

Bismnth  

Bitter  apples  

Bolting  clotba  

Bone  black  

Bone,  bamt  

Bone  dnst  

Brass  

Bullion: 

OoM  

SllTcr  

Bnhr  stones  

Cabinets  of  coins,  med- 
als. Ac  

Coffee  from  Its  placet  of 
prod  action,  In  cer- 
tain vessels   

Tea  from  Its  plseet  of 
prodnetion,  la  eet* 

blK  TMHb  

Coins: 

Gold  

Sliver  

Copper: 
For  ifaeatlilnt  Tettels 
In  banor  piga.... 

Old  ..T..... 

Ore  

Cotton,  nnmann&otured 

X>r^oB's  blood  

Dvewooda  InsUcks.. 
Effects : 

Feritonal  and  bouse- 

hoi  J  

Personal,  of  omi^nts 
and  others.  Includ- 
ing wear!  ne  apparel, 
tools  of  trade,  ice . . 
noasebold,  of  persons 
or  families  arriving 

in  the  U.  8  

Personal  and  hoose- 
hold,ofi;.S.  citizens 
dying  nbroad.... 
Felt,     adhesive,  for 
sheathing  vessels... 
Flax,  nnmonn&ctvred.. 

OI&H,  old  

Hair  of  the  alpaca,  giot, 

Ac  

Ivory,  nnmanufbetarod. 
XJnsAed  <nut  embracing 

flaxseed)  

Bladder,  nMt   . 

"  cronnd  or  pro- 
pared  

Manures: 

Ouano   _  _ 

Other  •ubstaiwet  nted 


ICaps  nod  dtuts. 


US7. 

UN. 

MS,  846 

tT05.78T 
144,91W 

|1,441,e«5 
109,703 

16,384,416 

20,446^ 

6,103 

1,»1,4T6 

1,440,497 

1,157,«25 

616 

.  8,356 

6I,0T4 

6^899 

174,699 
SI5,£92 
109 

198,095 
449,575 
2S0 

74.06S 
4,771 
1.006 

76,267 
960 

60,163 
6,786 
1,519 

69,554 
684 

"lX<65 

28,886 
I^825 
17,980 

IfflJlSS 
889,114 

T41.608 

828,473 
50,788 

49S.1S7 
499,913 
67,247 

UT 

836 

273 

2S;33S,879 

25,063,388 

21,768,989 

11^757,860 

7,806,916 

8,808,771 

1.888,789 
4,985,914 

2,015,699 
6|641,406 

891^1 

C2,1T2 

156,891 
801,482 
124,006 
1,»16,801 
02,045 

sa 

729,596 

87,577 
196,090 
891,027 
1,031.493 
140,US7 
255 
833,186 

.... 

S9;38S 

61,439 

222,978 

1W,337 

.... 

70,t72 

100,516 

413,730 

811 

8,686 

20,156 

66,490 
146,707 
801 

46649 
213,es7 
71B 

874^087 

14 

618,421 

2,415.243 
44,133 

2,753,411 
85,911 

2,166,408 

784,671 

2T»,026 

42»,<85 

626,807 

2,266 

B73 
T4» 

AMeles. 


HnOBAlTDIBB  TKU  OW 

SOTT. 

Hodels  of  In  ven  tionsand 
improvements.. 

(»1b,  Oi^  

OUier  products  of  fish- 
eries  

Old  Junk  and  oakum... 

Falutlngs  and  statoarv. . 

Palm  anmanoiac- 
tored  

Plaster  of  Paris,  da.... 

Plationm,  da  

Sags  of  every  descrip- 
tion except  wool . , , 

EattADS  and  reeds,  un- 
manntutored . . . 

Seeds,  trees,  shmbs, 
bulbs,  plants,  Ao, 
not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Sheathing  metal  not 
wholly  or  tn  portof 
Iron,  nngalvanlzed. . 

Shlnicle  bolts  and  stave 
bolts  

Silk,  raw  or  reeled  from 
the  cocoon  

Specimens  of  natural 
history,  Ac.  

Tin  bars  

"  blocks..  

"  pigs  

'Wool,  sheep's,  unman a- 
Oictnred,  in  value 
not  exceeding  80  cts. 
per  lb.  

All  other  articles  ex- 
empt fhim  duty.... 

nscBaimtBK  rAtiso 

SDTT. 

Adda: 
Acetic,  benzoic  bora- 
olc,  dtric,  morlatlc, 

Ae.  

Acetous,  chromic,  id- 

trio,A«.  

Alum  

Arrowroot  

BariUa  

Bark; 

Qullla  

Of  all  kinds  nototbcr- 
wise  provided  Ibr.. 
Beer,  ale,  and  porter: 

la  casks  

In  bottles  

Black  lead  pencils  

Boots  and  choea,  other 

than  leather  

Borax,  refined  

Brass: 

Pins  

Wire  

Uaouthctures  of^  not 

sped  fled  

BreadstoflSi : 

Barley  

Indian  oom  and  com 

meal  

Oats.  

Oatmeal  

Eye  

Wheat  

Whtat  flour;.  

Brimstone,  crude  

rolled  

Bristles  

Brushes  and  brooms.... 

Butter  

Buttons,  metaJ  

All  other  button*  and 

moulds  

Camphor,  crude  

**      refined . . . 
CandleMtearine . . . . 
"  taUow  


$2,997 


66.460 
98,008 


90,166 
68,714 


886,601 
748,878 

8,840 

80,781,411 

7S,2n 

"8V»e 
25,761 
81,013 

386,268 

858,606 

221,390 
62»,6.W 


80,685 
«4,&44 

«S 
4,608 

816,081 


110 

2,oro 

009 
477 
152.830 
12,305 
289,6B1 
SS3.0S8 
1S,6.M 
13,178 

«i2.8n 

66,314 
84 
82,181 


8763 
691,901 

139,617 
82,332 
868,616 

80.674 
7A996 
68,006 

1,876,777 

400,815 


678,889 

876,996 
10,109 
1,880.390 

4.420 

457.^12 
415,803 
167,416 

4,363,121 
438,108 


287,802 

14.040 

&4,S08 
41,286 
9,341 

760 

1,645 

189.224 
032,975 
129,812 

21077 
101,615 

60,161 
160 

136,189 

12,159 

47.21S 
I.-IIS 
2,731 
140 
86,334 
12,097 
324,176 
10,741 
822.179 
881.781 
4,060 
15,462 

716.670 
88,959 
19 
8,707 
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]|KBCaAM>IBB  PATUia 

DUTY. 


Candles,  wbx.  

Chewe  

Chicrlde    of  lime 

bleaching  powder . . 
CbronoDieUre,  box  or 
fehlp'«,and  putaof.. 
Hticks,  and  pBrta  of.. 
Watches,  and  p»rta  of. . 
Watch  materials  mnd 
uDfinlshod  parts  of 

watches . .   

Clo  tltiiig,  articles  of  wear 
"     ready  oude 

Co»]  

Cochineal  

Cocoa   

Copper  buttonu  

Copper: 
NaiU  uid  spikes... 

Wire  

Maau&ctarea  of^  not 

spccillpd  

Corda;:^,    tsrrod,  and 

cablus  

Cordaiie,  uDturcd  

Seines  i 

Twino  ' 

Cotton,  man  uhctures  ol 
Cords,  pallooDs,  flmpi 
Hatters*  plash  of  cot- 
ton and  silk  

Ilofllerj'  and  articles 
made  on  fhuoes.... 

Pleco  goods  _  . 

Thread,  twist,  jam . . 

Volvots  

Manuriicturos  not  spe- 
cified   

All  uthor  mannfiic- 
tores  wholly  of  cot- 
ton  

Daeuerreotype  plates. . . 
Dolls  and  tors  of  all 

kinds  

EnsravlDgs  or  plates . . , 
Extracts  and  decoctions 
of  logwood  and  other 
dyewoods  not  other- 
wise provided  for... 

Extract  of  madder  

Extract  of  ftidlgo  

Feathers  and  flowers, 
aitlUdal  and  oma- 

mental  

Fl!>h: 
Dried  or  smoked.. 

Herriogs  

Mackerel  

Salmon  

All  other  dried  and 

smotcd  Ash  

Banllne^nnd  all  other 

flshlnnll  

Tlai,  man  uf.ict  ores  of: 
Uosiory  snd  arUclea 
mode  on  ftames.... 
I.lDcn\  bleached  or 

unblea''bed  

Ltncn  innnufoctaree 

not  Bpi'ciHed  

Tow  ofaax,  codilla... 

Flaiaced  

Floor    clot  I),  patent, 

Slnted,  Jtc  
: 

Currants  

Dates  

FlRS  

Lemons  

Limes  

OranRes  

Plums  

Prunes  

Balblos  

Other  sreen,  rtpe,  oi 
dried  frnl(...r. 


148,821 


18,448 
J9,14T 


1,511.517 
847,471 
772,668 
440.  TOT 
187,016 
4,890, 

1,7M 
«S1 


K.099 
H433 

00,»7 

218,824 

11,4X8 

8.SI0.2ST 
M.441.032 
1,401,158 
e7S,»4 

l,78ft,«18 


10,968 


96.607 
49,218 
144 
8,919 

4,838 


«,«2 

9,9TtS,8SS 

1,459.292 
220^738 

9,524 

161.418 
17.043 
212,20T 

810,544 

ns.o.'tt 

10K,0M 
987,480 


•^088 

l5^«89 

860,988 

7,921 
71,885 
2,309,837 


96.845 
l.e5'2,48a 
2S4.S19 
933,200 
498.981 
SS0.S89 
6,091 

858 
6.278 

109,443 

4»,1SS 
12.079 
1.582 
61,874 

85,570 

9,895 

8.223.086 
17.84fi,407 
1,918,417 
889,718 


1,108,499 
14,16s 

852,899 
188,344 


28.791 
102,808 
1,000 


741,488 

107,615 
88.908 
6,661 
6,361 

8,673 

251,278 


i»u. 


8,958,977 

1,855,099 
1T9 
D49 


819,826 
91.060 
140.3'52 
818,160 
1,5'W 
644.68!^ 
169,197 
19a.29T 
1,420,980 

127,881 


W,7M 

163,487 

487,707 

4,064 
96,029 
2,788,671 


101.331 
l,T5«-88t 
846,009 
889.884 
220.855 
83a,243 
1,006 

187 
609 

21,BT6 

08.886 
84,841 
780 
49,888 

66,860 

68,085 

4,810.SO& 
27.093,411 
1,770.814 
868,774 

2,401,626 


l,4S^O08 
15 

473.907 
120,790 


33,817 
585,608 
1,824 


776,748 

149,217 
88,808 
908 
111 

4,000 

890,679 

85,536 

9,245,816 
1,454,993 

Via 

640 

8,253 

284.642 

8S2.869 
423.231) 
6.8S3 
708.605 
220.2;i4 
276.989 
1,475,379 

834,124 


AMelm. 


KUOUirpBS  FATIKO 
SVTT. 

Fruit  preserved  In  sn- 
gar,  brandy,  Ac. — 
Fnrs: 
Dr4wad,  on  the  skin. . 
Undressed,  on  the  akin 
llattera',  dressed 
andreaaeJ,  not  <n 

the  skin  

Uanotaetuaa  of.  

Olaaa: 

Bottles  

DemlJobns  

Crrstals  for  watches. . 
Painted  or  colored . . . 

Polished  plate  

Poroelatn  

Silrered  

Waree,  cat  

"  plain  

Window,  broad  crown 

or  cylinder  

Msnnnctniea  ot,  not 

specUM  

Olazleia'  diamond!. , 

Glue  , 

Oold  and  sIlTer,  mano- 
fkctnres  of: 
Epaulets,  ffalloon^ 
laoes,  tassels,  Ao. . . . 

Gems,  set  

"    sot  act  

Leaf.  

Jewelry,  or  Imitations 

of  

Bilrer-plated  metal... 

"       "  wire.... 
IfSDufkotures  oi;  not 

^MdSed  

Grass  cloth  

Onm  Aratrie,  Barbary, 

copal.  Ac  

All  other  gums  and  re- 
alDS  in  a  crude  state 

Onany  btga  ) 

Gunny  cloth  } 

Gnnpowder  

Outta  percha: 
Manufbc tares  of.. 
Unmaoufcotared . 
Bolr: 
Manufltctures  of... 

Unmanubctured  

Anffora,  Thibet,  AtL, 

piece  Koods  

Dc,  nnmanufact*d. . . . 
Hats  and  bonnets  of 
straw  and  other  Teg- 
etable  substances... 
Hats  of  hair,  whalelwne, 
or  other  materials, 
not  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for  

Hemp,  and  manabc- 
turosof: 

Burlaps  

Cotton  baftglns  

Osnabargs  and  Tick 

lenburoa  

Ball  duck  

Hannbctures  d(  not 

specifled  

TTnmanafiicturcd. . 
Tow  of  hemp,  codilla 

Tlooey  

India  rubber: 

ManuGwtured  

Unmannftcturcd ..... 

IndlRo  

Ink  and  Ink  powders. . . 
Iron,  and  Iron  and  steel, 
manubctor«a  of: 
Anchora,  and  parts  of 
Anvils,  and  parte  of. . 

Bar  iron  

Cables,  chain  

Cutlery  


ISST. 

119a. 

less. 

tI0S,SB7 

tlX0,9T7 

»l(a,»7 

n4<40B 
518,701 

1OO.07C 
866,722 

iu4n 

1,II7M88 

8,448,181 

S»,2fiB 
80.89I 

83,171 

K^o6l 

248^762 
118>ia 
79,788 

88,780 
84.382 
96,044 

880.661 
2,883 

390,198 
00.838 
M,006 

87,1  SS 
88.4» 

440.ia 

i5jni 

487^» 

641,098 

C96,S66 

79^107 

142.904 

88* 
88,571 

186,941 
31,878 

166,0a 

40,48( 
4,481 
890,807 
£9,000 

13,822 
862.980 
78,290 

IBtf 
999M 

75,068 

008,668 
1.998 
8,948 

4S0,88E 
1,S9( 
36;808 

ntK 

m 

48^168 

t8,in 

48,804 

41.801 
9,917 

«km 

7^ 

148,8» 

871,871 

897.674 

450,489 
2,189,708 
9,eS8 

S82.1ES 
816,806 
1,803.010 
4,048 

18^909 
2S7,8S7 
l,7«^25e 
8,140 

.... 

1,688 
12,45& 

494 
916 

129J171 
453,705 

111.»6 
878,000 

97.(15 
891,7tt 

008,998 
076 

AIR  QSB 

03,893 

VuViSit 

1,319 

8,246,928 

1,113,810 

32,755 

180,864 
14,069 

106396 
84,902 

77.810 

12^ 

"H180 

T68 
8,837 

E9S 
80^ 

860.460 
428J»8 
02.020 
802,488 

297,998 
405,178 
18.719 
196,751 

637^80 
8iO,MO 
7,W 
168,097 

180,080 
832,058 
1,010JM0 
47,7S4 

190,814 
971,4S9 
1,441.429 
8^7^ 

348^296 
1.424^ 

1.418.™> 
49,118 

83.980 
67,936 
4,428,980 
898,184 

ISsOlO 
00,806 
4,134.881 
174,70] 

i,Ta,i«a 

9.991 

47.804 
U78.8H 
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Anlolu. 


DOTT. 

Iron,  Mtd  Iron  Md  stoel, 

manabetnrM  of: 
Flmirms  not  Bp«cified 

Hoop  Iron  

UnsEetsuid  rifles.... 
Nalb,  aplkes,  tuka, 

At  

Keedlu.-.  

OMudtorap  Iron. 

Pig  Iran  

BtdhMd  Iron  , 

Kodtron  

Snwi,  mill,  oroas-eat, 

nnd  pit  

BhHt  Iron  

Bide  srais  

BtMl.  mt,  shear,  and 

Oermnn  

AU  other  stool  

WIro,  cap  or  bonnet. 
Otker  nmnn&ctnreg 

of  Iroa  not  spod- 

fiod  .V... 

AU  otbn  mannfitc- 

torea  of  steel  

iTory,  mann&etures  of. 

iTOijr  black   

Jnt^^Ml  grau,  coir, 

Lmos,  Ao.: 
Brads  of  cotton.. 
Embroideries  of  cot- 
ton, Uoen,  sUk,  and 

vonl  

IltMrtlngs  of  cotton. 
»       "  thread 

Imm  of  cotton  

*•     "  thrt^ad.,,.. 
Trlmml  ngs  of  cotton 

Lard  

IdUtliiit   and  mobalr 
doth  fur  bnttons 

and  shoes  

Lead: 
Bar,  pig,  sheet,  and 

old  

Plpea  

Bbot  

Hannlhctnres  ot,  not 


Leather: 
Boots  and  shoes .. . 

Gloree  

Japanned,  or  skins,  of 

al^  kinds  

Bklns    tanned  and 

dressed  

BklTors  

Tanned  bond,  sole,  and 

npp^r  

Ihnafoetures  ot  not 

BMelfied  

Lleimoe  paste  

"  root  

ICnchlnar/  excluilvelj 
dedgned  and  es- 
presaly  Imported  for 
the  manafoctare  of 
flax  and  linen  goods 
Uarblflt  nun  uEietnres  of 
"  nnnunoCutnred 
MatbemsUoal  Instm- 

nents  

ICatting,  Chinese  or  oth- 
er, of  flags,  Jnte,  &c 
Meate  and  vegetables: 

Bacon  

Beef  

Bam  

Pork  

Potatoes  

Meats,  game,  poaltrr. 
and  TcgetaUee,  pre- 
pared In  cans, «... 

Hohnses  

y^^fiifji  instnuuflotc  . . 


IMS. 

im. 

824,070 
61,170 

1814,619 

837,1 9S 
16,351 

9843,648 

518,087 
80,889 

188,758 
290,820 
111,680 
1,001,742 
T,4A5,094 
800,901 

81.304 
854,794 
107.702 
1,049,200 
8,274,08$ 
882,801 

192,986 
886,560 
103,837 
1,005,865 
a,iWJSiis 
676,720 

47,997 
1,082,839 
6,294 

86,4»5 
752,976 
5,716 

7,486 
830,066 
11,048 

1,7T^292 
868,82! 
6,163 

1,141,871 
ft0^859 
14,899 

1,680,897 
1,198,456 
11,485 

<ns,64D 

8,160,626 

3,688,888 

2S» 

1,043,406 
15,456 

1,606,431 
14,091 
869 

884,823 

5,157,895 

1,820,187 

41,735 

48,674 

4,443,176 
821,961 

1,129,754 
480 

8;386,4«S 
19,886 

89^S80 

804,299 
54 

2,968,616 
15,954 
8,558 
«74,648 
898,934 
117,846 
878 

99,084 

111,760 

19^010 

S,80S,T8S 
186 
IS,487 

M17,770 
850 
X,S7T 

1,880l868 
4,143 
6|281 

2,076 

844 

780 

187,661 
1,559,888 

128,666 
1,887,998 

184.476 
1,648,429 

826,03! 

;i4g,203 

8»,81S 

e8,iu 

1,994,777 
120,978 

1,120,481 
107,363 

I,60S,4SS 

8,958,794 

1,454,687 

459,161 

892,662 
42,091 

886,73! 
513^629 
41,509 

651,606 
561Jtl8 
74,722 

'2K258 
801,978 

17,891 
27.750 
171,768 

4,609 

88,888 
838,416 

84,025 

13^075 

18,950 

807,587 

268,188 

808,461 

7,204 
8,614 

"ot'67« 

701 
8,081 
11,49< 
1,840 

H,nB 

468 
677 

16^ 
841 

50,903 

8;^,115 
4HST4 

47,497 
tijm,6B0 
898,715 

8(^685 

^2l^8^7 

48M« 

pro- 


HEBoiuNDin  rAttxa 

DUTY. 

Hats: 
Almooda....... 

Cocoanota  

Not  otherwlae 

vlded  tor  

Oil  and  hone  of  fbreiga 
fishing : 

Bperioaeetl...,  

Whale  and  other  flsh. 
Whalebone 
Oil: 

Castor  

Essential,  expswaed, 

or  volatile  

Hemp  seed  and  rape 

seed.... 
Unseed.. 
Neatsfoot  and  other 

nftimul  oils.  .  . 

OUtOv  in  casks . 
"     "  bottles 

Palm  and  cocoannt. . . 
Oil  cloth  of  all  kinds... 

Opium  

Paints,^: 

Litharge  

Ochre,  dry  

Pi^nteis'  colors 

Paris  white.,.. 

Bed  lead  

Sugar  of  lead.. 

Water  cdors... 

WMte  lekl  

WhlUng  

Not  apeclflbd'.  

Paper  and'  msmfte- 
taxttot: 

BlUik  books. 

Vsptt  boxea. 

Fancy  boxes . 

Plaf  tng  cards 

Paper  bangliu, 

Pnpler  maoh£good« . . 

ShMthlng  pqMT. 

Writing  pwer. . . 

Notapedaed. ... 

Parchment  

Pens,  metallic,  Ao. 
Pewter,  tdd....... 

•*  mannfiMstnres 
o^notspedflad.... 

PriiTted  books  InEngllsli 
-    »  other 
langnages 
Nei^apera,  Ulnstrat- ) 

Periodil^!!!!'.".'.-!!  ( 

Periodloals  In  oottrse  Ot 
lepnUtcatton  

Qnlcfcsilver  

Raw  hides  and  sklna . . 

Saddlery,  common,  tin 
ned,  or  Japanned... 

Saddlsry,  plated,  brass, 
otpMlihedetad.... 

Salt. 


and 


Salt^tre,  sroda... 

Bltfc: 

Cspe,  bonnets, 
hats  

Floss  

Hosteiy, 

Piece  gooda.... 

Do.  ofsUkaBdwwated 

Raw  

Sewing  

Twist"   

Manofbctures  oC  not 

spedfled  

Slates  <rf' air  kinds  

Soap,  perAuned  

**  notp«rfluiM4-->- 

Soda  ash  

"  carbonate  

*•  sal   


1809,606 
188,144 


418 

17,880 
252 

102,603 

146,878 

17.601 
963,300 

168 
74,038 
847,896 
837,881 
9,524 
468,468 

17,731 
16,858 


118.075 
56,796 


89,109 

18,884 

86,900 

17,8S1 
854,501 
88,948 

fl4iC840 

178,223 
6,760 

164.Tn 
8^4 

670 
668,597 

179,084 

80,497 

886 
961 

10,010,090 

83,781 

195,164 
«,082.{e8 
1,156,468 


161,192 
80,619 
839,809 
82,067,869 
1,580,246 
963,784 
811,738 


4448,528 
96,176 
61,507 
189,986 
1,084,081 
484,034 
8^ 


«444,75T 
48,564 

177,849 


8.504 


188,188 


1S,848 
690,173 

•56 
146,486 
889,490 
453,688 
27,948 
804,910 

10;666 
17JS78 
6I,T02 
11.728 
07,817 
88,810 
8^447 

119,101 
14,900 

»!,180 


18,466 

10,388 
19,388 
18,105 
148,722 
16,316 

lftL929 
882.8T6 
M60 
Ul,817 
784 

1.605 
^7,230 

801,925 

84,844 

1,321 


03.217 
18,011,826 

50,658 

188.814 
1,296,584 
e64.4.?2 
40,986 


80,168 
14,826 
460,034 
81,1  S2, 188 
1,028,106 
88S.267 
171,688 
75,539 


02,088 
76,777 
898.759 
l,70a,-(44 
823,464 
218,140 
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DCTT. 

Bpteet: 
Ckaris  

Ciawniaii  

ClovM  

OlDger,  Bvand  

"     aried,  peeii, 
ripe,  pruerred,  or 
^^klrf  

Niitinetn  

Pepper,  black  

■•  red  

Pimento  

Bplrlla: 

Brandy  

Frutn  grain  

From  otber  matarlali 
Cordlab  

etusii  

Bonr: 

Brown  

Candj  

Loaf  and  other  reflned 
Bimp  of  suicar  cane. . . 
Vblte,  dayvd,  or  pow 

dered  

BulpbAto  of  bar;  Ue. . . . . 
"     of  qiiuln*.... 

Tallow  

CoSiM  from  pUeea  other 
than  thoM  of  Its  pn>* 

dnctlon  

Tea,  do.  

nn: 

Fidl  

Plates  and  ibeeti^  

Hanafaeturea  0^  not 

qtedlUd  

Tobacco,  laawgihetnrwl : 

Clwiia  

Snuff  

Other  man  ubctures  of 

Uumanolaclured  

Umbiellaf,  parasol^  and 
■onahaoe*  of idlK  and 

other  

Verdlrta  

TitrltS: 

Blue  (snlpta.  copper) . . 

Oreen  (aulph.  or  tron) 

Oil  of  (Bulpharie  add) 

"White  (sulph,  line)... 
Tare*,  ebina,  Ac. : 

Chemtcal,  earthen,  oi 
potterf.  capad  tf  ex> 
ceedli^  10  galboa . . 

China.  eartbcD,  por- 
celain, and  itone. . . 
*  Britannia  

Otlt  or  plated  

Japanned  

Vlnet,  In  caaka: 

AnBtrUn  and  other 
Oennsn  

BonniiidT  

Claret  

Fajral  udother  Aiorea 

Hadetra  

Port  

Bherrrand  St  Lncas. 

BldlyandotlMrlbdl- 
tirranean  

Teneriflb  and  otfaei 
Canarr  _  . 

Red,  not  ennmerated 

Vblte, "  • 
Wlnei,ln  bottle*: 

Burftundf  

Cluuiipagne  

Claret  

Madeira  


44.1SS 

SfrLGST 
K9.2SI 
S.4M 
t41^, 

C,«»5 

1.8*7 

4S,KT 


17^18 
S1.4H 

1^132 
4,SSI,096 

iShg-- 


69,8«0 
«,W 

0,884 
6,446 
93 


d,(«T,0« 

8.9S4' 
]«0.ft24 
46^ 


tr,9» 

SI,<S7 
«»,408 
4.T04 

(B.880 
401,564 
864,906 

iS8,m 

DOS 
IKNMffiT 
SS2,&84 

7,064 
1,148.409: 

86n.80T| 
2.VS4 


Art]cla. 


|9ov,«no 

153:W' 


64.344 

10.478 

S65,4S0i 
401.791 

Jlti,63:t 

8,2«.OSs! 

I,46a.U3 
444,»I7 
ias,173 
8,968 

80,411,802 
1,244 

8.0ft7 
19,717 

Tfl.889 
82,502 
6,542 


81,825 

88,401 
^881,147 


4^1,742 

B,ooa 

46.712 
1,086,118 


67,420 
89,478 

9,263 
68 


17,818 

8,416,714 
7,966 
122.073 
89,078 


116,478: 
17,782 

83! 
68,902 
88,217 
862,849 


1249,899 

6.787 
86,970 


i2,m 

1M.2I3 
467.218 

82,445 

8,938.011 
1,211,835 
850,248 
169,071 
1,400 

80t»»,985 
8.185 
68,580 
^589 

60,810 
40,017 
^617 
18,189 


114,869 
11I,S0« 

87,008 
4,«1,6DS 


Mucumua  PA 

Dim. 
Wlnea,  in  bottle*: 
Port. 


SherrT'... 
All  o^r. 


4,581,650 

7,110 
125.615 
1^625 


68,889 


i»,on 

87 


19,974 

4,887.838 
1,858 
181,723 
80^186 


11B.88S 

28,881 
609,789 
2,404 


214,885 
481,887 


STiOOr  86^ 


178, 
889,077! 
»9,1S1^ 

&789 
1,88\760; 
262.082 
1.702 


280 
486,999 
462,415 

7,048 
1,845,ffes 
480,476 

7.3T5 


All 

Woad  or  pastol 

1 1  Wood: 

,     Cabinet  and  honaebdd 

Itandtora  

Cedar,  manafiKtnred 
Ebonr, 

Mah<%an7,  " 
BoMwood,  " 
Batlnwood, 
Wtllow,  " 
Other  msnnfiutnrcetrf 
Cedar,  uomann&e- 

turM  

Box,  dci  

EboDf,  do.  

OranadlUa,  do.  

LigDDin  TltK,do.... 

Mahoganr,  da  

Boaewood,  do.  

SatlDwood,  do.  

All  otlier  cabinet, 

do.  .tTTT!: 

Firewood  

Willow  

Other,  not  epedSed.. 
Cork  bark,  manuiac- 

tores  of. 
Corka.... 

Cork  bark,  nnmnaa- 
botured 
Wool: 
Baisea,  bindings,  and 
bocktn^  of  wool  or 
worsted 
Blankets. 
Carpeting 
Flannels . 
Hosiery  and  article* 
noado  on  frames. , . . 
Piece  goods,  I  Deluding 
wool  and  cotton .... 
Piece  goods  of  worsted 
including  worsted 
and  cotton 
Bbawla  of  wooL  wool 
and  cotton,  riu,  and 

silk  and  eottoB  

Woollen  and  woistad 
ram 

Wool  or  worsted,  mann-; 
fkctores  oC  not  spe- 

cMed  

Wool,  nnmanu&ctared, 
not  otherwise  proTl- 

ded  fiu-  

Zinc: 

Ntito  

Pfgs  

fihects  

Spelter  

Maou&ctnres  vlt,  not 

sped  Bed  

Taine  of  uercbandise 
not  spedfled  In  the 
sboTo  statements:* 

At  4-per  cent  dnty. . . 

At  8  per  cent  

At  18  percent  

At  16  percent  

At  19  percent  

At84pereent  

At  80  per  cent  


Paying  dntlei 
Free  of  dnty. 

Totd  


116,897 

878^' 
1^1 


is,ies 


11M64 


08,789,806 


(860,890,141 


«14^' 

11,748, 
84«,<U 
8,006; 


4fcin 

^814* 
611 

HMO 
9,46n 
66 

ieU77, 
810^22; 


S*,796' 

iua,s5i 

W»a 

4.8S5; 

T,790 
18,507 
M168S> 
24M71> 

41,771 
S9,46T 

8SvS59 
670 

m)67S 

iin;89i 

iT,en 

84,174 

118,880 
1,680,978 
8,181,880 

U»,779 

188,174 
1.697,886 
8,200.144 

iei>ii 

1,740^ 

719,419 

il,OO0;SOI 

1149MW 

11^688 

8,84^! 

192,147 

886^881 

898,040 

1,858,461 
61,883 

8,458 
44,704 

H«^2B0 
447^ 

878 
117,490 

878 

1,847,024 
Me,016 
1,693 

8,604,767 
138,498 

2,884,846 
641,816 

8,486.886 
4ia674 
18.868 

8,889,106 
164J>T6 

82,878 

8884,160,886  1888,017,014 


79.781,116 


8888,768.180 


B 
» 

am 

MC 

w 
mm 

M 

m 

IM 

TJH 

8n.nt 

OIBI 

w 

flL» 


BUS 


i.«i-n 


iW^ 


8n,w 
Mini 


4(3.9 
1,7«1" 


t86S;1ttjM 


•  The  dnlles  on  these  nnennmentad  artlclea,  under  the  tailff  of  1846,  wliidi  was  In  ellbet  In  tlw  ywr  cndlv  i<a*  *< 
ISCrr,  wen  n^eetlTvlr  S,  10^  1^  80^  IC^     anA  40  pw  ««Bfc 
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Tabu  XTIL— Commai  ov  ram  Umitkd  Stath  with  FoknoK  HAnom  in  ISOO  akd  IStt.* 


Ln  ...»   V 

•k  ■.■■■( 


l«Ml«»  BMM  Mtf  OflWtriM. 


£nropcan  Hiissift. . . . 

Astatic  Ifti!^ia  

'  Busfila  iu  America. . 

PruMia   

Swuilf  n  11  ml  Ni)rwny 
Sweilisli  West  1  lid ii'S 

Deniiiurfc  

Daubh  WflstlndlM 
Hiiuiburg 
Breino 
Ltitwck 

Other  Gi-rnian  porU 

Holland  , 

nutcb  West  Indies 

Butch  GutUft  

Dutch  Eaat  Indie* . 

ISngland 

Bcottnnd  

I  rein  rid  

Gitir;ill.ir  

Malta  

Jiritish  Wc-Hl  Indies 

Canada  

British  Hoi«liira.s... 
Other  Brit Lsh  N.  Am.  poss, 

British  (iuinno,  Ac  

British  iMifs.  In  Africa.... 

Brltbh  Aii.'trnlin  

Brtttoh  East  Indios  

Pniic«  on  Ibo  Atlantic. ,. 
Franco  on  tlio  MciVraneon 
French  N,  Am.  noweu... 

Freneh  West  Indies  

Frenrh  Oulann  

IPreDch  poss.  In  Africa  

French  East  Indies  

Bpalb  iin  tho  Allntitie  

Pfmin  on  tin-  MoiUii  rran'n 
(  ansry  Islamlpi,.. 
Pliillpiiine  Islands 

Cuba  

I'ortii  Ilieo  

FortagBl  

Iffedste....  

Cap* d«  rod  blands.... 

Aaum  

g*itote  

'nmmaj  

PafMl  £tat«a  

Two  Sicilies  

AoBtria  ) 

.AjlMteUn  lUtl/  f 


lalr  grnerallr 

lOBUn  SepobUc  

Onoce  

Turkey  In  £uiop»  I 

Tnrkcy  In  A«l&  f 

SSm-^poria  In'  Afiiok 

M«U.  

8t  I>oinli^  

muieo  

i  Americ*. . , , 

'  Gnaada  

•k  


Bmi«MAvmwidAr.Bep. 

CMIi  

Peru  

lEcu^iilor   

Bandwifh  Islands  

OUior  IsI'ds  In  tlw  Padflo 
Ji 


parts  of  AsiB. 
•flshetles  . . . , 

p\aet»... 


Vilne  bf  eiporti. 


DomsMlo  prodBOM. 


9600,485 

70,646 
668,580 

98,176 
lSi,8T4 
867,140 

4,830,780 


2,I3S,101 
361^ 
«7,014 
180,083 

4168^1 

8,021,740 
1,0^.^08I 
ISG^lIT 
7.\3S9 

4,WI,4.'51 
171,OS4 

8,116,840 
602,776 
14S,21» 

tmjns 

16,9-54,-91 
1,015,486 
8.517 
ii69,877 
48,406 

\ym 

8on,BS9 
8,2M<362 
30,534 
16,817 

81flt,0(» 
172,978 
186,874 
47,048 
H481 

4^664 


l,17ff,S93 
1,017,748 

!04,897 

73'u",9.12 

1,211,007 

1,433.791 
57,223 
970,619 
678,462 
2,788,767 
60,024 
718,831 
1,297,138 
858,089 
24,414 


1,485,961 
815,468 
169,085 
90,190 


1800. 


98,718,766 
89,808 
11,148 

1,41^741 
97,185 
63,184 
1,819,889 
4,297,872 
10,OU,2I9 

'46^991 
8,762,413 
294,665 
2S4.00e 
lRi,S40 
8,770,^ 
187,0«t,l»3 
4,367,81s 
4,897,586 
920.072 


Total  «18a,ft44,ffI8 


t*n.(iIfi,T42 

■iT.aiin.irn 


In  Am.  bottoms 
1  ■--.■Jtotan  -lo. 


5.22M24 
11,104,500 

8^^lSl 

7,003,809 
1.035,804 
626.8S2 
4,069,590 
1, 111, HOT 
6T,g40,.'557 
1,207,S74 
109,291 
4fl7Jil7 
86,794 
66,128 

1,iK7,6e2 
6,407,785 
70,426 
868,209 
11.747,918 
1.617.637 
266,704 
84,708 
40,898 
91,016 
4,064,816 
184,944 
266,758 
434,190 
886,990 


477,847 
806,734 
86,420 
2,2-J^lT7 
2,141,905 
156.054 
8,88S;78B 
181,6&4 
1,642,800 
t056,-250 
6,9A8S5 
661,826 
729,006 
2,345,225 
8C9.TS1 
19,545 
0ST,489 
68,277 
89,656 
7,170,754 
97,448 
110,604 


Forfllpi  prodncIiL 


(878,189,374 


t2e3,.'»«.577 
1HI.0O2.fl97 


9198,506 

2T.D9! 
51,1110 
1,16G 
2li,Tati 
114,818 

866,742 


416,664 
56,688 
6,489 
868,962 
876,408 

d,sta.8n 

188,679 
42,608 
60,482 
89,091 

178.644 
1,289,870 
10,551 

601.374 


1 50,846 
1,724.916 
168,196 

1,883 

'  8,800 
88,998 
96,869 
^069 
1,450 
460.041 
98,691 
6,286 
6.627 
2.167 
8,168 
86.136 


y  318,111 
852,928 

[  63,344 

23,834 

[  133,131 

614,086 
13,907 
885.600 
840,008 
478,847 
1,518 
846,811 
125,588 

li789 
10,511 


119,256 
18,881 
20,887 
50,4ti 


914,991,808 


4,!>.*>!t,Mifl 


980,458 

18,348 
36,342 

"2,886 


44.185 
3.768,664 


2,269 
309,918 
8,766 
87,907 
88,220 
1,789,496 
^S31,24ti 
187.806 
111,711 
118,620 
8,047 
143,855 
2,918,624 
19.272 
1,120.876 
3,916 
7,859 
49,697 
138,958 
8,004,9G» 
198,488 
81,830 
T6,714 
6,660 
990 

iK918 
88,070 
97B 
Ta,3«S 
S8im 
S«,«18 
6,389 
30 
849 
8,489 


4,480 

161,794 
160 


11.687 
66,000 

142',860 
881.777 
■  13,2441 
2,016,884 


91,650 
886,080 
188,033 
270,702 
438,448 
117,891 

■  1W,978 
6.997 
48,918 
,786.884 
11,687 
1,669 


9864,941 


720,190 
99,843 
186^ 
981,958 

6,206,522 


8,604,666 
481,018 
102,439 
443,486 

3,943,760 
68,897,380 

8,809,419 

1,067,734 
24C7S9 
114,380 

8,791,440 

6,930,881 
188,686 

8,618,814 
626,489 
143,219 

669;4G0 
18,659,700 
1,178.641 
2.517 
387,668 
44,757 

i4;n5 

684,317 
8463,217 
86,989 
18*267 
4,990^7 
900,698 
178,314 
148,401 
49,210 
16,673 
266,900 
09,188 


1,498,004 
1,870,671 

267,741 

759,266 

1,850,188 

8,018,887 
70,193 
1,260,219 
1,018,470 
8,179.114 
01,543 
1,064,042 
1,432,781 
379,738 
S4MS 


1,605,917 
828,784 
180,363 
140,688 


e8B,8S8,03Z  9161,898,780 


92,744,219 
42,610 
40,490 

1^9^137 
97,318 
69,184 

1,868,434 

7,066,826 
11,318,852 

8,973,881 
808,481 
831^9 
870,060 
4,959,748 
198^.200 
^0D4,484 
4,489,897 
1,088,992 
61,746 
fi,868,47» 
14,088,114 
844,468 
8,638,314 
1,088,130 
688,611 
4,119,387 
1,240,690 
60,844,910 
1,861,863 
140,931 
944^ 
98,454 
65,713 

1,0^495 
9,435,805 
80,401 
4iM74 


1,T81,7S0 
872,989 
84,728 
41,148 
58,444 
4,196,546 
189,484 
260,'^ 
-  610,648 
1,033,744 
160 


488.064 

860,784 
86,420 
2,370,543 
2,C7a.GS2 

1G9,«IH) 
6,-%4,0-.'5 

14S,C!)S 
1,786,4519 
1,1-17,000 
6,2SU,26.') 

789,S5IS 

999,708 
8,868,678 

987,678 
19,949 

T«7,4« 
65,274 

138,774 
&90«,11S 

10S,969 

1 


9400,122,390 


81fl.49H,32,^  $39,615,041  J27!l,0sS,0O2 


|-91,611,672 

87,469 
1,098,117 
M98 
887 
«7,4fi» 

[  6,787,574 


1,680,961 
680,146 
Tl,043 
444,401 
3,404.054 
72,118,971 
3,746,670 
308.783 
44,269 
11,854 
1,136,968 
4,389470 
178,990 
l,8Be,»9 

i%ao6 

8,866,616 
36,889,170 
1.709,899 

'1^684 
18,691 

le^OOK 
SSOJSl 
1,708,314 
86,328 
1,896,869 
10,383,89s 
3,097,866 
889,763 
114,789 

i(L828 


|-  467,601 
3,927,700 

|-  601,038 

52'i722 

I  1,544,771 

2,186,860 
261,450 
691,992 
1,920.247 
9,324,420 

2,658',S77 
1,796.877 
170,768 
4,018 
■  H470 


0,^462 
402,699 

96,103 


9178,138,318  9862,166,894 


•ine.65T.043  9223.1(14,855 
SK,4.S1,2T.1  1»4.W1,399 


«  8*o  tables  XIX.  and  XX.  for  Uw  eommerco  of  tba  serend  MMm,  and  tsbl*  XXL  tor  that  with  Canada  before  and 
dues  tbe  ndprocltj  timtj. 
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Tabls  XTItl.— Vi.lub  or  UimrrAomcB  Abttolm  op  Bonsno  Pmdsci 


1. 

S. 

8. 

4. 

ft. 

«. 

7. 

«. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
IS. 
IS. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
». 
21. 
23. 


23. 
«. 
S7. 

28. 
2B. 
80. 
81. 

83. 
88. 
84. 
U. 
88. 
87.. 
88. 
89.. 
40. 
41.. 
4S.. 

a.: 

44.. 

a- 

48.. 
47., 
48.. 
4fl.. 
U.. 
61., 

sa.. 

64., 
66.. 
66.. 
67.. 
68.. 

60., 
00.. 

81.. 


jlKlelH, 


Wu....  

Refined  angar  ..4. 

GhooolHte  

Spirits  from  grain  

Spirits  Iroax  molMica  

Upirlts  from  other  laatertals  

Uolasaea  

Vinegar  ,. 

Beer,  ftle,  porter,  and  cider  

Llnwed  oil  and  aplriU  of  turpenUue  

Lwdoll.....  

Hauaehold  famlinre  

Coachea  and -other  carrlagea  

H»IB   

Saddlery  

Tallow  catidk-e  and  «oap,  and  other  candlos 

SnufTaiid  tobacco  

I^eather,  boota,  and  Htaoes  

Cordage  

OuniHJwdi-r  

Salt  

Lead  

Iron  : 

Pig,  bar,  and  nails  

Costlngfl,  

All  manufacturer  of,  

Copper  and  brass,  manatkoturea  of.  

Uudiclnal  drugs  !  

Cotton  piece  goods  ; 

Printed  or  colored  

Un  colored  

Twlat,  yarn,  and  thread  

Other  mnnufacturoB  of  

Hemp  and  flax  : 

Ctoth  and  thread  

BajtH  and  all  manafaolurea  of  

Wearing  apparel  

Earthen  and  alone  ware  

Gomha  and  bnttona  

Brushes  and  brooms  

Billiard  lablea  and  apparatus  

Umbrellaa,  parasols,  and  sunehadoa  

Uanufbctures  of  India  rubber  

Leather  and  morocco  (not  sold  per  ponndj . . . 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus  

Printing  preaaes  and  types  

Musical  inslrameats  

Books  and  maps  

Paper  and  atatlonery  

Paints  and  Twnlah  

Hanufaetnrea  of  giaas  

Hanuf^icturesofttn  

Mannfioturea  of  pewter  and  lead  

Uauufactnrea  of  marble  and  atone  

Hanufactnres  of  gold  and  stiver,  and  gold  leaf 

Quicksilver  

Artiflclal  flowers  and  Jewelry  

Trnnks  andvaltaes..,.  

Bricks  and  lime  

Oil  cake  

Articles  not  enumerated  


ToUl  

Oold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

AngreKate  


tlBl,62T 
124,824 
1,663 
87,781 
203,009 


20,»&9 
9,G26 
08,114 
498,110 


225,700 
75,869 
69,530 
13,10! 
eoe,793 
658,950 
243.818 
27,054 
88,397 
42,333 
124,981 

168,817 
68.889 

029,778 
04,080 

m,703 

200,114 
1,345,902 
108,132 
338,375 

477 

^^05 

47,101 
4,758 

17,026 
2,987 
61B 
2,150 


29,856 
8,443 
17,431 
10,997 
44,751 
88,731 
54.115 
Tl,166 
6,368 
18,694 
11,220 
4,368 


8,126 
6,270 
17,623 

1,108^984 


$10,476,345 
62,620 


tlO,S38,e6S 


ISU. 


9134,577 

253,900 
2,207 
00,957 
269,407 


6,563 
18,920 
78,071 
331,404 


297,358 
89,963 
55,493 
27,435 
670,223 
568,435 
194,005 
29,911 
125,263 
73,274 
84,278 

154,086 
83,188 
1,022,408 
61,408 

210,681 

363,634 
4,866,659 
170,633 
327,479 

406 

6,218 
674,834 
8,512 
16,401 
2,160 
13 
2,916 


18,483 
7,686 
80,403 
38,508 
75,163 
78,307 
60,739 
76,007 
13,353 
7,789 
22,460 
^241 


11,217 
6,126 
24,174 

1,137,838 


112,858,758 
2,700,413 


816^160,170 


IMS. 


$131,730 
120,001 
1,941 
67,120 
288,452 


7,442 
14,036 
51,320 
148,056 


237,342 
95,033 
64,967 
37,276 
637,280 
613,044 
151,774 
41,636 
131,297 
82,972 
90,108 

140,368 
60.175 

886,630 
66,303 


469,777 
3,965,117 
02,5&& 
415,680 

1,000 
4,51S 
75,945 
10,632 
88,138 
3,924 
701 
800 


9,427 
643 
28,031 
£8,713 
94,427 
86,827 
65,145 
101,419 
13,143 
13,196 
20,282 

4,502 


8,567 
5,099 
8,671 

1,408,278 


911,380,076 
956,874 


llS,3a8,ftt« 


9118,066 

286,066 
2,260 
48,314 
268,200 


14,137 
11,182 
52,521 
220,741 


278,025 
95,722 
68,671 
20,803 
604,963 
648,832 
193,598 
51,357 
190,352 
75,103 
13,707 

164,210 
79,318 
1,677,702 
106,060 
384,780 

606,681 
8,774,407 
17,405 
836,981 

1,183 
10,603 
207,632 
16,eM 
23,087 
2,827 
2,295 
3,396 


9,800 
3,140 
39,242 
31,634 
110,475 
90,696 
67,507 
136,683 
13,590 
22,682 
34,510 
4,683 


45,283 
10,370 
16,348 


8,869,071 


916,196,461  920,180,067 


2,040,670 


$122,835 
219,588 
3,255 
86,084 
280,622 


16,830 
16,915 
67,975 
146,410 

362,830 
190,421 
103,768 

80,100 
609,783 
1,143,547 
458,638 

62,064 
164,257 

01,421 

11,774 

215,eS2 
164,426 
1,875,621 
01,871 
861,686 

1,006,561 
6,571,576 
37,260 
626,808 

1,647  I 
6,376 
1,211,804  ' 
23,096  i 
27,334  ' 
8,257  I 
1,798  j 
13,260 


13,300 
0,488 
71,401 
65,700 
163,912 
165,eM 
100,834 
186,430 
27,823 
16,426 
41,440 
06,630 


131,013 
12,207 
22,049 


18,060,680 


917,243,130  ^,a00,647  96M(iav7flS 


ml 


901^ 

149,9X1 
8,291 
48,7»T 
S23,9a 


13.163 
12,230 
48,061 
152,837 


430,in 
172,445 
80,453 

4i,sn 

000,064 

i,sie,<ti 

428,708 
02,908 

131,68» 
80,» 

S3,m 

118,691 
101,388 
1,903^ 
103,000 


030,404 
6,130,801 
34,718 
571,838 

6,468 

8.154 
SSD:228 

isjno 

28,838 
4,38S 
1,088 


18.61T 
16,781 
47,781 
67,738 
217,800 
110,535 

86;mo 

104.634 
23,430 
18.460 
67.M0 
20.332 


114,738 
15  036 
13,530 


»1S,882,M 

sT,4n,Bn 


Tabli  ZZVIL— Bakk  Statutios  q» 


1.... 

Baiiksand  branchea 

B.... 

3.... 

T.ij.'iiiH  and  discounts 

4.... 

Slocks  . .  ,^  

5. .  ■  ■ 
6.... 

li.'iil  r«rrilL-  

Other  invcsiuif  rii>^, . 

7.... 
8.... 

I>n.,  livntlicr  lia-.U- 

P.... 

Cll-ll  Itr^in-  

V>.... 

<"'ir..-ulili,.ii  

11.... 

1.'.. . . 

l>L>I"l-il-  

I'i 

lhi,>  U,  nihiT  I'.inkn. 

14. . .. 

OlhiT  li;il,imU>-.  .... 

Eiilcro  Hlttlci. 
1B58-'&B.        I»ii9-'6rt.  1WI>-'61, 


601  WIS  506  477  4W  4SS '  139'  1*6 

9119.500,423  t123.J4ft,nTr,  J123.T0B,7I)S  *15fi,3S2,227  JlSO.OOl.n.'^^l  i]no.fiS-,,-ii()  ♦4'!.r>7MK?  J54.5SX2S6 


fiDUIhrra  Stale 


179,992,400 
l,30G,:ir>4 
3,fl40,67ri 
l,au,310 

Tr„T74.n'.-, 
;ii',.'>iu.'".>-0' 
41.S77.4l.'0 
f  ,S7n,(v.'4 
2,810,422| 


lOO.l'-i.l'OO  Ui4,K(ifi,r,lo'  2S4, 710,143  2e9,(13G,&nr  3'H,L-.>7,'Jn3 
"""  "'  li.-(,r,21,'i.W 

:)  s'J'.i.M'.' 


3,^44,SH) 
l,07i"i.87;> 

:4,;ii(),7:.ii 

7,<vjil,31ii 

u-j.-K.'-iir 
]o,rifl.'i,iivj: 

44,.'jl(>,(ilS' 
4l.r.l!i.f..'.n' 
H,i)'<7,ir,il 


1,-Ui«.041 

.■;,iv:3;,n40i 
1,1  il,4;;'i! 
I4.ui,'),2:ii 

I'.ii. '),(;()■: 
I(i,n:i7,;;ii4 

9.1111,48.1 


29,il34,425| 
10.G7.'>,79.i: 
l,.10',i.i;]!l 
2:i,i:i7.7;i;i 

■:?:t,H*:;.-jr,r; 
4:;.;iTi.i(ij 

40,4-2.(rn 


■S1,227,4M. 
11,4.81,22.'. 
i.;n;i,;irv; 
&j.n(;i,4v, 
!i,-2'Jo.(ji;i 
17,4SI1,612| 

;r,.2-:<),o6i 

6:i.l4li,S7ll 


S  ti2.">,4'4  9,025,777 
'V,!)  10,313,308 


-1 

1".]JJ  140 

i;.4.v:,jo4 
n.",i>  7.^ii 


3,007^07 
7,4fll,TTS 

3,44G0n 

ISfl.rOl 


4.47B,li;o 
21,060,fil3 

37,749,P14  Hp  r,7'(.,-,!4  ln,].'>iS10 

fi2.S7S,R6l  ;i7,4f»n.,H^-;  r/)S(;,l,(ai 

I50,i!-20.02-2  14.'>,K2!1,!IS7|  J.W.Kog.iWfl  18,n!'.77fi  lS,2.i0.547 

42,2fir,.r.!Wi    ;i;>.'J]:;,,W,    3n,r>''fl,fiW|  6,641,30^  4.03n,096 

n.7^1.4.')2l     4.3B1.0WI   ll,072,8T0j  ^838,720'  3.436^^ 


•  In  this  table  the  cUmifleatlon  of  the  states  is  as  follows,  Texas,  Arkanma,  Iowa,  California,  and  Orecon  being 
emitted  :  Eaatcm  states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachuaettfl,  Rhode  Island,  Connerttcnt :  middtp  states. 
Mew  Tork,  New  ffersey,  Peunaylvanta,  Delaware,  Uarylsnd ;  aoutbem  aUtes,  Virglnta,  North  Canittra.  South  Cm- 
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itn. 


KM. 


tm. 


isn. 


ISCO. 


ie«i. 


10.. 

11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
H.. 

16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
SO.. 
21.. 
22.. 

33.. 
24.. 
S6.. 
20.. 
27.. 


SO.. 
30.. 
31.. 

S2.. 
33.. 
34.. 
35.. 
36.. 
87.. 
88.. 
89.. 
40.. 
41.. 
42.. 
43.. 
44.. 
46.. 
46.. 
47.. 
48.. 
49.. 
SO.. 
61.. 
62.. 
63.. 
H.. 
66.. 
66.. 
67.. 
68.. 

SO.. 
60.. 


1113,602 
876,780 
10,230 
141,m 
329,381 


»87,140 
370,488 
12,267 
282,919 
800,966 


17,682 
20,443 
64,677 
302,960 


131,048 
16,946 
63,603 
1,034,329 


714,566 
184,497 
91,261 
46,220 
081,362 
1,671,600 
673,708 
103,218 
180,048 
119,720 
6,640 

181,098 
220,420 
2,007,234 
108,206 
327,073 

1,086,167 
6,926,485 
22,604 
733,648 

2,024 
13,800 
239,733 
63,086 
31,306 
6,612 
1,673 
6,183 


763,197 
244,638 
176,404 

63,311 
891.666 
a,56i;471 
896,655 
104,076 
212,700 
169,028 

20,874 

308,127 
459,775 
3,472,467 
92,108 
464,789 

1,147,786 
4,130,149 
49,316 
423,086 

24,456 

65,261 
234,388 

84,626 

87,684 
9,501 
8,204 

11,658 


•69,906 
626,408 

2,771 
384,144 
1,448,280 
101,836 
189,830 
17,281 
46,069 
1,186,732 
82,946 
803,960 
290,525 
177,914 
64,8Se 
1,111,349 
1,600,113 
1,062,406 
815,267 
856,051 
156,879 
14,2M 

288,437 
306,439 
3,158,696 
600,766 
788,114 

2,613,065 
2,907,278 


174,00a 
800,444 
1,47« 

600,946 
L339,161 
96,484 
164,630 
26,034 
45,086 
890,238 
161,232 
982,042 
370,269 
226,682 
31,249 
1,200,764 
1,829,207 
1,813,311 
367,182 
644,974 
811,495 
27,612 

286,980 
288,316 

8,685,712 
634,846 

1,066,294 

1,966,846 
4,616,264 


^,200 
1,932 
1,248,234 
1,216,035 
120,011 
108,008 
.  30,788 
43,732 
705,490 
02,409 
670,448 
476,394 
264,208 
45,222 
1,242,604 
1,468,663 
1,311,700 
286,163 
898,244 
190,600 
68,624 

897,313 
289,967 
4,107,687 
607,064 
886,900 

1,785,666 
8,716,330 


200,724 
2,304 
476,722 
1,267,691 
249,482 
116,893 
24,336 
69,532 
1,137,607 
60,958 
032,400 
777,021 
126,526 
66,280 
934,803 
2,410,224 
1,268.494 
212,840 
866,173 
102,650 
46,110 

206,931 
464,416 
4,059,526 
1,086,223 
6S1,S78 

2,060,194 
1,782,025 


901,860 
877,M4 
2  444 

2731576 
760,889 
188,746 
76,600 
86,16« 
78,220 
1,840,229 
60,793 
1,067,107 
656,600 
216,704 
68370 
1,137,006 
8,402,491 
1,310,603 
820,436 
371,603 
212,710 
28,676 

267,662 
128,659 
6,117,340 
1,048,246 
700,008 

2,320,800 
1,518,230 


(131,903 
501,074 

31I..'«6 

219,100 
86,202 
41,368 

63,573 
l,M3,OS8 
fi6.783 

i,oTi'.n4 

211,602 
71,882 
1,208,101 

3,888,428 

1,456.1^ 
2JC.f,72 
Oi;7.772 
1-!':17 

.■■;l',.'46 

246,164 
282,848 
5,174,010 
1,864,122 
1,116,466 

8,366,449 
1,785,606 


C,448 

0,C52 
32,250 
52,307 
142,004 
122,213 
83,020 
170,601 
22,938 
14,0G4 
41,623 
11,873 


60,307 
37,148 
32,m 


17,018 
6,697 
33,012 
126,128 
187,335 
■192,339 
121,823 
229,476 
30,750 
16,478 
88,327 
1,311,613 
442,383 
60,471 
23,673 
33,314 


8,788,700 


4,072,084 


336,260 

2,606 
84,002 
233,801 
32,110 
32,049 
10,850 
4,916 
8,441 
1,400,107 
36,046 
14,829 
36,405 
106,857 
'  207,218 
185,037 
163,098 
204,679 
14,279 
5,233 
168,640 
9,051 
806,119 
22,043 
86,203 
67,393 

4,014,432 


384,200 

802 
25,233 
278,832 


82,668 
8,886 
2,778 
6,069 
1,003,538 
6,766 
29,088 
87,517 
133,517 
202.502 
203,013 
217,179 
216,430 
13,610 
6,628 
162,376 
6,116 
831,724 
20,360 
82,457 
64,307 


«I4,]53 

1,060 
83,687 
333,442 
34,256 
80,790 
7,324 
783 
0,846 
043,612 
2,119 
21,624 
52,747 
127,748 
277,647 
224,767 
223,320 
170,900 
6,022 
4,SI8 
111,403 
15,477 
666,480 
28,070 
87,748 
08,002 


8,669,613 


8,292,722 


1,800,285 

1,820 
87,766 
«10,ee6 
36,783 
46,349 
49,163 
8,791 
0,839 
818,379 
13,000 
7,220 
106,498 
97,775 
209,774 
220,091 
131.217 
214,608 
24,136 
27.327 
133,690 
26,386 
129,184 
28,901 
60,441 
103,821 
1,436,801 
2,601,768 


4,477,006 

1,340 
17,629 
470,613 
47,201 
46,007 
44,638 
12,094 
4,837 
108,827 
41,466 
3,218 
68,868 
166,101 
310,060 
290,857 
186,068 
252,816 
80,289 
28,732 
112,214 
36,047 


68,570 
48,163 
160,611 
1,198,681 
2,374,662 


6,702,762 

1,243 
20,671 
625,175 
65,086 
23,845 
61,377 
15,970 
4,662 
240,841 
10,011 
0,048 
167,124 
120,663 
278,268 
286,798 
223,800 
277,048 
39,064 
46,081 
176,239 
140,167 
268,682 
24,866 
60,184 
164,045 
1,609,328 
2,807,446 


$04,495 

287,881 
2,167 
867,064 
E50,54S 
693,186 
30,133 
28:262 
39,480 
1,220,768 
81,783 
838,MS 
472,080 
156,060 
61,469 
1,138,606 
2,700,631 
1,336,078 
266,27« 
347,103 
144,040 
6,241 

311,321 
70,750 
6,636,670 
2,376,020 
1,149,433 

2,215,032 
1,377,027 


4,864,379 


39,400 
462,654 
40,624 

32,702 
02,300 
8,910 
1,271 
198,691 
7,507 
7,940 
106.562 
160,074 
250,366 
347,916 
240,923 
394,731 
30,220 
30,634 
185,267 
63,372 
631,460 
60,109 
40,622 
03,202 
1,386,601 
2,530,080 


$22,509,030  $20,840,411 
23,543,636  38,234,506 


$28,833,209 
63,967,418 


$30,970,002 
44,148,270 


$29,663,267 
00,078,362 


130,372,180 
42,407,246 


(33,653,660 
67,502,806 


$30,803,080 
66,940,861 


(36.418,264 

23,799,870 


61..  840,148,405  |  $65,083,977  $82,790,717 


$75,119,271 


(89,731.619 


172,770,426 


101,866,066    $08,749,031  $60,216.13* 


thiUsitidBtatbb,  1868-'61.» 


Southern  8»tci. 


1... 

2... 
3... 
4... 

6... 

6... 

7... 

8... 

0... 
10... 
II... 
12... 
13... 
14... 


!  147 
$6^02,022 
7!E^282,2«0 
0,H7,427 
10^660,630 
8,400,720 
»,U8,6oO 
&,'n2,W7 
170,080 
8,110,030 
311,562,700 
lGytS0,4S0 
4.117,300 
4,136,271 


110  138 
$64,264,042(60,383,621 


86,080,701 
8,613,363 
3,720,684 
1,025,604 
31,108,032 
8,479,624 
1,636,043 
31,3»0,021 
^,632,764 
88,681,466 
0,197,277 


101,468,716 
9.177,273 
3,013,520 
1,883,063 
17,317,716 
2,964,509 
078,792 
36,703,477 
46,000,769 
37,073,882 
6,701,820 
2,860,607 


ls«0-'61. 


141 

$e2,041,0]l 

80,060,605 
8,251,702 
3,722,463 
3,333,320 
7,028,183 
8,403,060 
7,420,861 
26,099,002 
84,600,786 
30,676,820 
7,601,801 
2,674,020 


1SSS-'G9. 


248 
$23,171418 

20,464,643 
15,232,013 

1,200,804 
841,114 

7,482,666 

2,843,613 
303,040 

4,753,064 
24,236,426 
10,868,706 


2,400,400 


288 

$2M73,I80 
26,421,846 
18,666,808 
l,630,a0> 
4,277,640 
8,088,726 
8,844,013 
306,675 
4,848,627 
27,660,011 
10,428,413 


2,432.806 


ISW-'Sl. 


210 

$20,677/112 
38,333,804 
80^708,868 
a,»7,7«8 
4,002,884 
0,891,685 
3,388.546 
271,332 
6,768,161 
20,987,080 
12,460,083 
3i43,063 
3,608,697 


Tatali  of  Bask*  Of  Unllcd  BUtra, 


1,476 


$401,076,242  $421,880,095 


067,188,709 
88,602^ 
St,9ri«,4B7 

6,823,0(1 
78,244,087 
18,858,280 
20,808,823 
104,637,618 
108,306,818 
250,568,278 


1,662 


iasiK'61. 


601,046,680 
70314,343 
30,782,131 
11,123,171 
07,236,457 
36,602,567 
10,331,521 
88,601,637 
207,102,477 
253,802,120 


68,215,6511  65,932.018 
16,048,4271  14.661,816 


1,601 
(429,502,718 
600,776,421 
74,004,870 
30,718,927 
16,057,511 
58,793,090 
21,003,903 
20,207,878 
87,074307 
202,006,767 
267,220,662 
63,276,2e« 
23,268,004 


1ln>,Oeorxla,Floriam;  soiilh-w»t«m  ittatn,  Alalmma.HiHtMtpp^  l^ulalBn^Tmneme,EentaGkf,K^  ;  weaten 
■tetn,  Ohio,  Ulohlgan,  IndluiR,  lllInolB,  Wiuoiuln,  ICioiieMts,  Kauwa,  Nebruks  territory. 
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UiriTED  STATES 


Tabu  ZIX.— Expom  un  Ixpom  or  uok  Siaib  nr  U80  An  U60b 


Mftlne  

Ni'w  lUcnpetilre... . 

Vermont  

M!iH.i.ic;bu  setts  

Khode  Iiluid  

CoDncetlciiL  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pen  nay  Iran  !■  

DpIqwbto  

MnryUnii  

ntsL  nrCo]nmbl&... 

Virgin  in  

North  CarollDft  

South  CaroUok.  

Otorsift  

Florida  

Alabama  

Loul»laD&  

Texas  

Tennessee.  

Kentucky  

Ohio  

MIchltnin  

Illinois  

'WiKondn  

Cklirurnift  

Orogon  


TalM  af  axporu. 


fietoeiiie  product*. 


1S50. 


fl,98S,SlS 
8.7*3 
404,749 
8,358.478 
W6.299 
e41.263 

1,656 
4,a4B,4&l 

6Jta^4S1 

80.S33 
S,41S.l59 
41fL')0I 

7.»1.WS 
8.607.969 
10.R44,^ 
81,683,277 
21,958 


182.045 
17,669 


im. 


$3324.496 

2,723 
257,088 
15,846.419 
81 1.947 
781,n6 
186,0ea9e7 
W«45 

■^7. 126 
>  >i  1 1.1106 
■I. -118 
,'..-.;:!,:lTl 
7'.'PJ«4 
21. ..:S3 
l-.-l-:;,'l89 
i.'.'y;i.-fi8 
8-,';:(i.188 
107.-IJ,.'«0 

0. 


2Sl,filO 
8,S2&082 
1,165.1  SS 

187,111 
T,S88,8U 

11S,1H 


Kcnio  prodMb. 


1M& 


120,094 
305 
2«.157 
2,423,290 
9,966 
063 
11,809,969 

i52,'l48 

877,878 
200 
8,488 

'■■'SOS 

'i^6S6 

467,'078 


100 


$815,129 
603 
D8&6I9 
1,76«,S.%8 
3,949 
11.400 
19,491,438 

'S5,'018 

'8i,«S3 

ii,'614 

'80,878 

605.813 
927,000 


8,907,608 


im. 


|l,&56,9ia 
8,937 
480,906 
10,681,768 
81 6,265 
841.980 
62,712,789 
1,660 
4,901,606 

6,967,808 

80,633 
8,415.646 
416JWI 
11,447,800 
1.651.948 
8,688,634 
10.!H4.8.'>8 
88,105,850 
84,9&S 


817,689 
188.045 
17,669 


Total   SI86,946.912  $873,189,274  »U.»51.80S  126,988.023  <151.893.720  «400.132,S96  *«173,I8S.813  <3ai,1fUM 


laao. 


18,660,505 

8.825 
7S3.702 
17,008,277 
230,896 
748,151 
14SJM»,449 
89,848 
5,623.827 
87,426 
9,001,600 
4.418 
^ffiS.03t 
760,094 
81.80\887 
18,4$S,08S 
1.880.280 
83.670,168 
108,417.793 
6,788.984 


!&4,810 
8.326,982 
1,16MS3 

187.111 
10,298.002 

118.128 


TalMtriMfMi. 


1856,411 
49,079 
468,009 
80,874,684 


879,890 
111,188,584 
1,484 
18,066,154 

6,184,901 
U.B19 
426M9 
828.698 

1,9S&736 
636.964 
9.\T(>9 
66.\862 
10,760.499 
85.650 
'  87,964 
190.987 
588,504 
144.108 
15,705 


tl.716.0n 
1S,W 
%nifSI 
4i,187.W 

4n,w 

1.4I«,1M 
84S,48<W 
6.411 

tm 

9,^771 

s,fn 
i,8i«*« 
mm 

788,MI 

i,aoA,<i« 

8&^7TI 
2,486,*18 


SSOJM 
976.I7B 
60.714 
8.4ift 

1^ 


Tabli  XX.— ExroKm  akd  iMPOsn  of  ucd  Btati  dvxuia  tta  Tub  kmdiko  Jum  80,  1861. 


Halne  

New  IIaiii|i3Liry 

\i.  rmmit  

Ma?--iii'"1ii(*etts.. . 
la.uil.'  l-.lulnl... 

CcirKii'i'tlPut  

New  Vurk  

Ni'W  -lursey  

Peiiiisylvnula. , . 

Di-lawarc  

Mnrylrm.l  

(  iilninbia., 

Yi:-Ki:a  

Norili  Carol  Ina  , 
Hocitli  Carolina. . 

Georula  

Floriila  

Alabama  

Loulsiitna  

Texas  .n  . . , 

Ohio  

Mlchlf^n  

llliiwl*  

'\\j-riin>ia  

<'Hr>>riiia.  

Urcgun  


Dome>tlc  proi!ucU. 
rl-  I  In  forri^n 


Tolal. 


$2,5S1.11BJi,7SS.8iXl  fl,32l.I25 

8..']!:!        'iM'J\  g  jivi 

244,  r^"  2U(;.'m 

lO.'Jiil.T.l'J  a.09(i,7as  i;i,!l;V'..i4u' 

2jr..(12l        ^.ilW  2-lil.5:7 

4ii^,iiM      !>.'>:■<  4i;!,mG 

I00.T7-'.HG  ^2,78.'>.!)f>7  UVeS.^ta 

B9,-t}5       C'2:y  4fi.iifiT| 

8,247.M0:  l,855,Mil  9.503,(tIO 

3.\370  l(Ml..VhS 

8,55li,S7y  4,832,T4G  I2,94S,62.-^ 


KorelKa  prodneu. 


Total. 


8,9(10 

3U1, 
8,SS?, 

2I:i. 

60-^. 
6,917 
6,932. 

4i\ 

171, 
2,S», 

545, 
8.683, 

181, 


7!ll,^;'■.3 
93.,').V> 
lJ>0T.17-< 
6S.4l)'i 
20.(144 
1.5M.G.» 
8911.943 
JJSO.fi  IS 
■J.M.lVJlt 

2S0.&'>t 
l,T25,07s 


8.7GI1.654 
4mi.6flB 
5.4.V>.5M 
811., '140 
C2-i,803 
3,472.001 
6.'>2:i.'«i7 
1.10:.,:i.1i 

7->,'i!'v;2 
in.4i--4rj 
121,873 


Iq  Ameri- 
can tcueli 

In  tonlga 

(128,868 

(34,066 

f/i4.41fi 

l,:ii\177 

i.ffii'.in 

,'.,.'.'11 

159 

7.4:14 

250 

U.404,b>!> 

.'i.fg7.796 

'hs,I(7^ 

'2'l'649 

l'vii',605 

l'02',il8 

t;,97o 
6^34 


1.443,S49 


22,717 


295,166 


miMjm  «a,iaa.»T  mcw.486  ia^«i»jmHst9,vmnmm  »o.s44,»i8l9oijM.«& 


$807384 

564,416 
2,550.204 
0,72<> 
7.684 
16,042,630 

lVo!627 

m,ii6 


6,970 
8K5« 


1,789,015 


ToUl 
domMtLo 
■nil 

tun:ifn. 

6.10-.' 

s«p,o:a 

10,573.730 
266.297 
1,830 
168,606.618 
46,067 
10,018.097 
100.658 
18,240,34;! 

3,7Vji,f;'24 
4lH\llr,Lt 

6,45.^.^sl 
81l..^4't 
C3T,77- 

&,47'i.('(ll 

r.,;m.V'ji 

l.l'.T'.:-!.".- 


i{..".;:;.;ii3 

I2,i:-T,4:;: 
181,278 1 


Is  AbutI-     tn  rorvifB 


*1,31  ^.fWiil 
10.493 
8,4.^9.Sil 
26,209.173 
85(1,01  ({ 
788,64 
180,418,71!' 

lI.lTO.OtV 

1  IM).' 

3,15(1, 7ii-- 

84s 

>2.690 
7aM18 
159.851 
l.'u^dll 

;,«■>'; 
Hi.lt'.i7.77Li 
HM'.,ll-4 

6.466 
0,693,  S45 
0,180 


(619.945  |r,9!I&005 
10,891  Sa337 
S.4fi«.81t 
19,190.6n  4&m.S44 
192.6861  648.659 
19.666  7.Vl.3i» 
10H.K)0.«I7  ■i3T,4M,728 
MSa'  5^16 
1,457,683  12.62SjHB 


l,298.4f« 
937 
91.903 
87.734 
76.064 
1^97T 
2.010 
11.371 
9r;!,(i;i(i 
11 -.7X1 

ts'%:93 

8,774 
2,607,661 


1495 

7n,Ni 
iift.4as 


184,106,008 


mm 

863JH 

i55j(ei 

11.930,861 
£2\714 
8t5,60C 
656, 71S 
77;&IS 

BfitifM 


Table  JSXI.—XXPom  to  ahd  Ixpobtb  fbom  Cakada  akd  otbbb  BxmaB  PowBauom  ut  TSowru  Ahbuoa  nra 
JttLT  1, 1851,  TO  JirxE  8,  1S81,  Bnovixo  the  Opbbatiob  or  rax  Rbcipbogitt  Tuatt. 


Tear  aDdlaf 

Esporu. 

laport*. 

Inemn  wck  mmcmI  ve  yew  oTcr  UBi 

Foreign. 

Dsmemlo. 

ToUI. 

Ksportv, 

Inputs 

13.18 

»  iva 

"  1357 
"  1S,M 

]3.'>9 

1S60 
"     1361     , . 

l8.SS8.gi9 
6,736.656 
9.862,716 

11.909.873 
6,814,653 
4.836,869 
4.013.768 
6,8S4.64T 
2.913.584 
8,505,785 

(6,W.\097 
7,401.037 

I. 'i,201,144 
15.306.643 
22.714,697 
19,986,118 
19,688.959 
81.7e9.tI27 

II.  264.690 
11,016,661 

$10Ji09,ni6 
13.140.642 
84.666,360 
27.600,020 
29.029.810 
84.262.432 
28.651,727 
23.151,174 
]4.13a,114 
18,638,899 

$6,110,899 

7,550.773 
8,027 JMU 
16,186,781 
81,810,481 
23,124,296 
15.306,519 
19.727,551 
13.361.6™ 
14,791,684 

$8,cii'r,<« 

14.057,344 
17,897,004 
1&K0,S88 
18.758,4«6 
18.142,711 
17,64^1&S 
8,674,093 
8,018,888 

#l,4<Mt» 

S,817,»I 
0.02«,48S 

ia,9oo,m 

1<.01S,9»T 
9,6Hl,SB$ 
18,617,861 
18,781474 
S,«S1JSS 

96T,41M68 

$151,410,620 

$203,925,738 

$16lt,iUT.865 

$108,78\628 

$30,194^ 

*  loeludlDg  Imports  tato  HlMotirl  to  the  Binoaat  of  9839,618.     t  Flnt  jw  ttuder  the  reciprocity  tmBty. 
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Tabu  XZIL— QvAiRiTr  ato Tuui  ovAeuflnuuBU  STina  szramB  n  bach  tub noK lU? to  1861. 


•B,T01,l!t 

8I,S48,6SI 
85^7,087 


77,187^01 
74,667,852 
60,63S,SS& 
83^,991 


Lt». 


6,298,878 
7,724,148 
11,960,830 
6,286,468 
8,299,6M 

ii,7S9,ora 

11,lffi,lSS 
10,486,428 

13,058,590 
12,797,225 
12,910,735 
12,101,058 
13,718,556 
15,»3,6»8 


LtM. 


520,925,985 
606,550,288 
1,014,«38,010 
e27,IA141 
918,987,488 
1,081,492,664 
1,100,40^^05 
977,816,688 
995,366,011 
l,SaS,684,476 
1,085,841,760 
1,1M,08S,9H 
1,S7S,TC5,0Q0 


527,319,958 
814,274,481 
1,026,602,269 
6S5.S$1,604 
927,287,089 
1,098,280.639 
1,111,670,870 
987,888,106 
1,008,424,601 
1,851,481,701 
1,048,282,475 
1,118,024,018 

1,767,686,888 

:!nT  ."Mfi.ofl!)   

Tabu  XZIIL— Talvb  vt  fosoOB  Muohaitdisb.  Domestic  HncRAirsis^  and  Sraoia  azFOano  df 

JOKK  80, 1846,  TO  Juki  30, 1861. 


Tl8,4l5,S43 
61,998,294 
611,896,967 
71,984,616 
112,815,317 
87,965,782 
109,466,404 
98,696,220 
88,143,844 
128,882,801 
181,676,66» 
181,886,661 
161,484,988 
191.80e.65S 
34 .051, ^s:) 


Price 
per  lb 


Cent!. 


10.84 
7.61 
6.40 
11.80 
12.11 
8.05 
9.85 
9.47 
8.74 
9.49 
12.65 
11.72 
1S.72 
10.86 
11.07 


186,763 
180,666 
101,621 
146,729 
95,946 
187,097 
159.853 
126,107 
150,218 
U6,962 
156,848 
187,670 
193,846 
167,874 
160ffl6 


7.S42,(fi6 
7,651,188 
6,804,207 
9,961,023 
9,219,361 
10,081,883 
11,819,319 
10,016,016 
14,718,463 
18,881,848 
80,668,778 
17,009,767 
21,074,088 
16,906,647 
18,784,710 


BlM. 


Barreli.  TIcreo. 


19,774 
81,083 
74,809 
49,868 
69,»4< 
77,887 
00,088 


144,^ 
100,408 
183,861 
187,0n 

lOfijno 

119,788 
67,707 

100,121 
68,000 
06^ 
04383 
64,010 
81,880 
64,168 
88,118 


VmlM. 


S,60^80e 
S,S81,aH 
8,IW,MI 

s,e8i;BT 

3,170,987 
8,470,089 
1,687,663 
2,634,197 
1,717,908 


8,980,MO 

8,807,146 
8^,889 


KACn  TBASnoH 


T«lnii  orcipgrtt,  i 


of  iptcle. 


Fontgn  nerohkDdlM. 


Frao  of  dnt 


1817.. 
1S4$.. 
1349.. 
1650.. 
1851.. 
1863.. 
1868.. 
1861.. 
165S.. 
lS6a.. 
185T.. 
1858.. 
1S&9.. 
IdOO.. 
ISSl.. 


81,818,847 
1,410.307 
8,015,816 
8,009,183 
1,742,164 
2,689,159 
2,449,539 
8,210.907 
6,516,650 
8,144.604 
4,826,400 
6,751,860 
6,429,921 
6,850.441 
8,088,897 


84,868,907 
6,676,499 
6,626,276 
7,876,861 
8,553.967 
9,614,925 
11,170,631 
18,487,897 
19,641,818 
11,686,763 
10,091,647 
14,908,891 
9,060.050 
11,988,198 

lo,96^7ra 


(6,166,754 
7,986,806 
8,611,091 
9,470.498 
10,295,181 
18,058.034 
18,630,120 
81,648,804 
8%163,S68 
l?T81^7a 
14,917,047 
80,660,841 
14,609,971 
17,888,684 
14,IM8AI70 


DomMtle  prodnsc 


8150,574,844 
180,208,709 
181,610,081 
184,900,288 
178,620,188 
161,981,117 
1^,869,162 
216,156,304 
198,761,186 
266.438,061 
278.906,718 
861,851,033 
278,892,080 
816,248,423 
804,106,299 


valM  of  tzporte 


$106,741,698 
138,190,515 
140,361. 178 
144,875,726 
188,915,250 
166,984,281 
803,489.288 
886,804,608 
S18,909JW8 
881,219,428 
298,628,760 
272.011,274 
292.902,051 
888.676,067 
818,714,374 


Sped!  ud  boIliMk 


$1,907,034 
15.841.616 
6.404.643 
7,523,994 
29,472,868 
42,674,185 
27,486^875 
41,486,456 
66,247348 
1^7A435 
69,186,928 
62,638,147 
63,887,411 
66,54«,289 
29,701,080 


Tabls  XXIT.— Taldb  or  thk  IvroRTB  or  MBRcnAiii>i8B 

AMD  SpBCIB  roR  XAOU  YEAK  FBOU  Jvvx  80,  ISIG,  TO  JUHE 

80, 1861. 


""^     ^iSSlfeo.  'Vl"H»'J.  Totri. 


1S47..., 
1948.... 
1849.... 
1630..., 
1S51.,., 
I»i2.... 
1853.... 
1S51.... 
1855..., 
1856.... 
1S67.... 
1S58..., 
1S69..  . 
I860..., 
1S6I.... 


24.121,289 
6.860,224 
6,661,210 
4,628,792 
6.453,692 
6,505.044 
4,201.882 
6,908,134 
8,659,812 
4,807.632 

12,161,799 

19,274,490 
7,431.789 
8.550,185 

46,889,611 


17.Cil,;i47 

ii;.:!.m;.:i79 

1.-I.T-JIU25 
1^.iisi,.-OT 

21,]-7.>IW 
27.lvJ.l63 
2<1.;IJ  7.(37 
8';.Wii,--.24 
frJ.7.l^,ii74 
W.3i;7..^i07 
61.044,779 
7y.J^f.,:87 
8-J.'JIH.i;i4 
1KITCI.S87 


104,778,003 
182,282,825 
13^47B,774 
1»,427,986 
191,118,843 
183.263,608 
286,695.113 
871,276,560 
82I.3T3.184 
237,684,286 
894,160,885 
202,298,876 
259,IH7.014 
279.872,327 
213,179,600 


I4fi..^r\r88 

101.l''.i-.'.i23 
147. -.-.7, 189 

n-,K--..i3 

21<V.:-'i.f3B 
21±''1-..U9 
2fl7.;':-,'i47 
80l,.".i:j.-31 
2(l!,ii^-,.-20 
3II,i;.:',),;(42 
8«'i.-'J'M41 
2S-J,r.i:l,160 
83^.7-;-.  180 
8ej.lC,-!,!i4l 
884.8&U,408 


Tabib 


XXT.— ToiTXAOx  OF  THK  United  grAtra  torn  xAon 
Tub  rBoai  JnfE  80, 1846,  to  Jvm  30, 136L 


Hc.-Utcr- 


ISr... 

181-  , 

l&l;i. 

15-  ,.  I  , 
l&M., 

18-/' 

16-  .-;. 

18-  1. 
l&v. 

ia>7. 

13,'--;, 
l&v.i. 
I8i;i), 

1861. 


l,.S44.Mfl 
1.41SII7-2 
1,. '5.10, 7*19 

1,  Ci(;3.91T 
1,S1U,:44 
■J.I  11  :!.].•.  I 

2.  -JHS.TS:! 
2,4411,091 
2,401.687 
2377.094 

■j.ii  i.i;.'4 

■•  ll-.lMl 
2,54tl,0ao 


5.r>11 
10,OGS 
20,s7a 
44,420 

7;).7I>1 
On.fvJd 
95.03i; 

115,iM3 
89,710 
B0,ST3 
7S,027 
fl>.T4^ 
i'T  'j;>t; 

102,608  I 


i.isswi 

1.;N1,:-!;5-J 
l,4.'A4.-.l) 
1, 4  0-7^5^ 
l..'>Jl,it|.'') 
l,ll7M,'ifi 
1.7^-!l,'J"- 
l.S-7,.M-J 

l,TSI>,toS 
],«.7,!IC1 

l,!ir,i,i;^i 

I 

2,122,689 


8!in,2!0 
411, 623 
4tl..'i'J.'i 
4-1 1. 01 1."! 
.VJ  1,217 

.'.-1..'.71 
tM.''i.240 
5*!,302 
61S.!»11 

ITii.OII 
774.691) 


Tot«l 
laauDge. 


2,8.39,046 
3,1H042 
S,a34,0I8 
8..'fl5,454 
«.772,489 
4,138,440 
4.407,010 
4.S02.902 
5,212,001 
4.S7I,662 
4.940.&12 
6,0J!).603 
r..I4f..(>aS 


Tablb  XXVl—HATioNAunBS  or  Tobbmb  Tvhu  xMTHtiia  axp  setabiibii  rBOK  XBi  PoBTB  or  nix 

Statcs,  1860->«I. 


TIkitbd 


Mutonal  abuaner  sf 
Tonli. 

Enltred. 

Clureo. 

Nnmber. 

Tout. 

K  umber. 

Toni. 

46 

17,996 

30 

12,168 

166 

112,966 

178 

186,366 

8 

999 

8 

1,329  ' 

9395 

1,888,971 

931s 

1,882.747  1 

8 

946 

8 

1309  1 

9 

8,633 

0 

1,899 

86 

9,806 

31 

9,467  , 

48 

10,528 

51 

12336 

65 

15.291 

66 

14,056 

78 

78,765 

61 

63,908 

10 

8,824 

12 

4.947 

9 

8.558 

7 

2,960 

15 

3.234 

11 

1,SS8 

11 

8,001 

13 

8,197 

XmtioMI  ainnwui  ot 


vantli. 

Ton*. 

Number, 

Ton*. 

16 

6.365 

16 

6.2S6 

60 

27.862 

60 

28,727 

23 

0,G20 

20 

4,969 

3 

829 

1 

460 

82 

12,763 

17 

10.878 

Swedish  

79 

29,491 

■  88 

84,7»8 

44 

14,540 

84 

11,627 

8 

2346 

19 

6,028 

74 

24,877 

51 

16,OT 

ttundwieh  IsUndi.... 

8 

1,086 

6 

68T 

3 

348 

10^700 

2,817,SH 

IO3S6 

2,863,018 
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Taiu  ZXTIII.— CftmiKUi  or  Baxu  si  m  Uiotd  BrAm,  18iB->a.* 


18U. 


IHD. 


Number  of  bn^ka  and  bruicheB  

Capitnl  paid  In  

Uetioarccii  — Loatia  and  diKOunU  

BtockB  

Real  estald  «  

Other  Invi'stinciiiiS  

Due  by  other  bnuks  

Notes  uf  other  banks  

Ca«h  ltcmt>  

Bpocic  

LlnDlliUcB  Circulation  

Dcpoaltfl  

Duo  to  olh«r  biink«  

Other  llabilitfcs  

Aggrcgato  of  Immediate  llabilittcN,  I.  e.,  of  circniatton, 

di^positii,  nnd  dues  to  other  banks  

A^regatu  of  Immediate  m«u»,  i.     of  epc«le.  oaab 
itcmi,  noI«3  of  other  banks,  du«  from  other  bank* 
Gold  and  ulU'cr  In  Uiilipd  Biaiea  treaaary  d«poettorie« 
Total  of  tiT'ec-o  In  hnnka  nnd  treasury  di<]>0flltorles.. 


1,423 
|3S4,622,T9Q 
l»3,I66,342 
60,305,260 
2B,7&5,884 
6,07S.Me 
66,052,802 
22,447,436 
16,380,441 
74,412,832 
I&6,208,3U 
186,932,040 
51,160,876 
U,106,718 

S02,S10,288 

170,208,611 
10,229,220 
84,612,061 


1,470 
$401,076,242 
667,183, 7M 
63,602,440 
26,076,497 
8,328,041 
78,214,087 
18,868,280 
26,808,822 
101,537,818 
103,306,818 
260,508,278 
68,216,661 
15,018^ 

mjm,m 

SSS,44SJn« 
8,083^ 
107,671^18 


1,663 
1121,880,006 
601^,660 
7a,344,St3 
80,782,181 
11,128,171 
.  67,235,467 
26,602,967 
10,331,631 
83.6H,687 
307,102,477 
253,802,120 
65,832,018 
U,6S1,8U 

106.664,082 
6,606.225 
00,280,782 


1^ 
|43B,6«1,711 
606,778,431 
74,004,879 
30,7^,021 

i«.<e7,sii 

66,7«S,«« 
Z1,003M 
20,207^78 
87/174,501 
202,006,787 
S67,220,8a 
«I,2:5,3M 
23,3S>,00C 

82ISSU^ 

187,670^77 

s,«oo,a» 

01,274,507 

 i  


Tabu  XXIX.— CoiHAas  ow  tbk  Hin  axo  m  Bkakcbb  nioii  nam  EnABuammr  »  188L 


PMIadclphlft  (to  Jane  30,  ISCn  

San  Fraiiciw-o  (to  Juno  m,  liCl)  

New  Otkuiu  (to  Oan.  81,  1SC1)  

Charlolto  (lo  .March  31,  ISCl)  

Dohloneirii  (to  Feb.  29.  l^Cl).  

AAsay  OlUce,  New  York  (to  Jime  80, 1S81) 

Total  


Commen  co- 
men  I  Df  the 
columje. 

OoU  COlMCS. 

Slim  aolMf*. 

Cop»«r  Mln- 

Ertif*  o«4aa«t. 

T>1d«. 

TfttDC. 

Tmlne. 

PlKCt. 

TalM. 

1793 
1S54 
IS33 
IS33 
1S83 
VM 

(374,392,010  25 
12S,037.156  SI 
40,881.615  00 
^048,611  00 
6,121,010  00 
118,686,004  06 

t»5J»S,09a  5T 
1,732.564  0« 
£9,890,087  18 

0^800  21 

(2,047,478  05 

608,219,648 
9,919.730 
04,900,605 
I,20«.»54 
1,8S1.TS0 
83,804 

«47t.0K,8H  17 

180,719.710  87 
7<l.27L«a8  M 
^Oia.611  DO 
4,121,019  OS 

114,668,804  2T 

$IK»,1 16,406  63 

9128,100,481  >: 

12^7.478  W  S0a6«2,475 

tfm^m  14 

Tabu  XXX.— Statistics  or  ComiOH  SonooL  Eoucaiiov  ui  1880,  smm  ohutlt  roii  Statb  BnoBnt 


Sutei. 


Maine  

Now  HatnpsJiire 

Vermont  

MoasachiiM'tU .. 
Khodo  Islmid... 
Connecticut . . . . 

New  York  

NcwJcrst'y..... 
Pennsytvaiiia. . . 

DclBWaro  

Maryland  

Dist  Columbia.. 

Virginia  

North  Can.Iinn.. 
Soutli  C'artillna. . 

Oeorola.  

Florida  

Atabama.  

HlMUsippI  

Louisiana  

Tcxaa  

ArkansM  

Tennessee  

Kentucky  

Ohio  

MIchlcnn  

Indian:)  

Illinois  

IViiKonsIn  

Minnesota  

Jnwa  

MisMuri  

Califbrala,  


d 

! 

o 
B< 

iiil 

Im 

^Aacn  of  leach  en. 
hii:tuBlve  nf  boknl 

ill. 

ti 

s^ir 

ill 

M4ln. 

P»- 
malu. 

e  o 

as 
<t 

H|i 

i4 

m 

C2-S279 

229,1)21 

15.T.06S 

VlT.SSO  4S 

829  IS 

$IS  16 

6.00 

|1  07 

3-20.ij::1 

100,051 

86,70S 

282,1^8  0.) 

25  80 

14  16 

6.20 

8  26 

815.095  DO.-'iCS 

00,110 

2G5,G28  00 

S6  02 

15  64 

Nono. 

S.50 

2  05 

I,S31,OG0 

tS3.000 

211  .MS 

1,519,171  00 

48  SO 

19  02 

tl,52a.810  88 

T.60 

6  66 

1,890^  00 

174,620  35,003 

20,570 

102.IS7  18 

81  60 

20  84 

246,100  12 

&50 

5  60 

«1,2»1  40 

4CO.I47 

125.IKW 

01,815 

361,500  OO 

80  00 

16  DO 

2,016,897  82 

T.50 

S  09 

&1,419  00 

8,SSn,T  lS  l,]r>S.224 

651.533 

8,661,617  57 

&, '52,01 7  S3 

T.60 

482 

I,»S1,464  0S 

190.044 

131, T4S 

5-<t9,632  45 

83' IT 

loao 

460,804  80 

0.26 

6  01 

808,273  IS 

.  2,00e,115 
112,210 

000,731 

61T.114 

2,019.877  29 
78.253  14 

24  86 

i:  TO 

680 

6  86 

1,667^11 

81,514 

11,40S 

44<^  88 

7.60 

4  IT 

68,00103 

250,771 

83.111 

218.S30  00 

827,263  00 

6  68 

2T.401 

0.01  s 

117. 1S2  00 

5&2.650 

5i.2;h 

1C0.530  42 

1.8^420  17 

8.60 

206 

!)0J,Ci2 

352.S07 

llG.C.^iH 

235.410  57 

29*00 

20'00 

2,131,650  00 

4.00 

2  11 

M^Moeo 

25«,S5a 

ICbil 

74,400  00 

•4  40 

i»i;6oooo 

l,M7,2bO 

J  17,070 

79.0-22 

179,030  00 

B82',b6o  00 

IS  60 

140.425 

82.512 

15,21  ^ 

24,798  00 

460,000  00 

9IU.201 

tl7S.0!)5 

SflO.127 

2T1,5S0  T2 

1,425,000  00 

&60 

ISO 

791,81)5 

S1G.522 

1S.T40 

63.625  00 

600,000  00 

70^()i>2 

2>«.2O0 

30,000 

050,000  OO 

m,m  00 

13'0& 

6U1.2I0 

104,447 

f39.31G 

111.161  00 

2,681,&20  64 

1  0« 

435,450 

1T4.IS0 

10,000 

61,425  13 

1,1(I9.SI)1 

294,-191 

120,817 

281430  27 

1.:.  ■ii.'ioo  00 

i'88 

l.l.'ACSI 

462,278 

97,001 

8(H,!i33  20 

•.'.i'i.T,.132  00 

2.a'59.&l2 

8G5.9I4 

60n,<«4 

2,760,828  67 

27 'S2 

1629 

:..  jXHI  00 

&20 

480 

TM,113 

299,fH5 

206,014 

467.286  00 

l.l-:j.:,S9  08 

6.60 

2  27 

]..m42S 

495,010 

$3S:{,ai9 

821,713  80 

as' 25 

18'06 

.l.;i2fi.SC0  24 

4.00 

6  01 

1,86^4«0  00 

1,711,9.11 

470.510 

4.)7.113 

2,70.\063  OO 

20  66 

19  4-* 

LDVIOOO  OO 

6.68 

77.\S&1 

200,133 

19S.448 

651.766  00 

23  00 

14  62 

1  -u'V-m  00 

4  80 

728.180  00 

173.aVl 

42.253 

20,803 

BS,01I  23 

:  'in  00 

4  88 

82.511  97 

674.94S 

283,027 

81,672 

108.108  OO 

.  ;T';  00 

S&fiOO  00 

1.1 '52,012 

841,121 

157.596 

6OS.003  00 

.  -.  -  n\:  06 

s'e» 

879.994 

78,070 

80,738 

427.004  00 

'■'■<  00 

10  M 

soe^«2  00 

«1.0(l.MU'0,7i2.100 

5.154,805 

|21.1S5.fliT  04 

841.607,218  22 

•  flee  tsMo  XXVII.  on  pa.  808-^. 
Ibtain^lo  from  them. 


t  KsMBS,  Oram,  Bod  tbo  terrltorirs  aro  nmltt«d,no  aeltool  statistta  belof 

t  Vhlta  ODlr.  |  Ertfanrtod. 
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Tabu  XZZL— EmrflATnnrAL  BiAnmoi  or  «n  mnao  Svatm  aoobbsifo  n>  m  Cmn  or  UBO. 


BtUet 

IftoiitorlM. 


Maine  

N«w  Hainpsblre . 

Termonl  

MaaoachiiMUa . . . 
Rbod«  IsUnd — 

CoaitectiiiLit  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Peonsylvsola.... 

Delaware  

MarjUoil  

Dfst.  of  Colnmbia 

Vlr^nla  

North  CarollDA . . 
South  Carolina,.. 

OeorglA  

Floria*  

Alabeina  

Mlaslaalppl  

Lonlatana  

TOXM  

Arkatuu  

Teaneasoe  

KeDtaekjr  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

niiDoiB  

Wlseonsin  

MInnosot*  

Iowa.  

MlHoari  

Oftlifonilft  

<^«san  

UtaS  

New  Mexico  

Total...   


8 
1 
5 
6 
1 
4 

t8 
4 

23 
B 

18 
8 

13 
ft 
8 

IS 

11 
6 
8 
8 
13 
15 
86 
8 
11 
6 
3 

"a 

9 


280 


TMohan.  PvpD*. 


81 
13 
80 
60 
13 
C6 

1T4 
40 

184 
16 
98 
86 
T8 
90 
48 
Si 

"m 

4C 
41 

7 
14 

88 
100 
180 
S3 
«1 
86 


1,678 


878 
464 

],Md 
8S8 
783 

8,678 
470 

&920 
144 

1,127 
318 

1,848 
618 
720 

1,685 

■  MT 
868 
039 
165 
150 
1,708 
1,7TS 
8,621 
808 
1,069 
442 
76 

"ioo 

1,009 


luiwt  Inooau. 


B«tun»d. 


914,000 

11,000 

21,658 
107,901 

28,000 

68,680 
143,258 

T9.700 
886,805 

17,200 
118,714 

24,000 
159,700 

40.700 
104,700 
106,480 

41,355 
42,400 
85,750 
1,000 
8,100 
66,807 
181,461 
1^^792 
14,000 
48,860 
18,800 
4,700 

"iooo 

79,628 


87,831  91.964,^ 


$17,784 

11,000 

21,658 
121,989 

38,000 

68,689 
317.867 

79.700 
818,070 

17,300 
122,408 

84,000 
162,574 

40^700 
104,790 
106,480 

*4K680 
47,053 
66,700 
4,126 
8,100 
67,689 
181,461 
145,293 
14,000 
48^ 
10,3e» 
4,700 

"s^ooo 

68,877 


98,142,869 


AmdamiM  and  prints  MhMb. 


181 
107 
118 
408 

46 
80S 
687 
830 
684 

66 
838 

47 
817 
878 
302 
819 

84 
160 
171 
148 

97 

90 
264 
880 
206 

87 
181 

88 

56 
1 

88 
804 
6 

29 

IS 
1 


6,080 


289 
1S8 
267 
021 

76 
829 
8,186 
458 
914 

94 
508 
126 
64T 
408 
883 
813 

49 
880 
297 
804 
187 
186 
404 
600 
474 

71 
SSS 
160 

86 
1 

46 
868 
6 

44 


12,260 


rupui. 


6,648 
6^1 
6,304 
18,486 

l.flOl 

(-.m 
'.'■■m 

S:f.I61 
*J,||11 

1'>,T87 
i33 
'.1,1103 
T.^■22 
7,167 
!',||S9 

-  SO 
-■.,,28 
,'.,28 
Ji.:iS» 
y.-l07 
'J.ii28 
1J.718 
]f.,(i53 
1.1119 
(;.:85 
■l.-Mi 
■J,T28 
18 
1,111 
^.-129 
J70 
643 

"■  *) 


368,096 


Anaoal  iMoai*. 


Retnrnad.  EtllauM. 


151,187 
48,202 
48,935 
810,177 
82,748 
145.967 
810.383 
22T.5S3 
467,&1S 
47,882 
882,341 
34,040 
884,373 
1&7,613 
805,459 
109.9S3 
13,0S9 
164,165 
73,717 
198,077 
80,334 
27,037 
155,902 
852,617 
149,802 
24,947 
63.620 
40,488 
16,796 
140 
7,9S0 
148,171 
14.270 
20,SS3 
2,050 


94,044.314 


964,066 

63,501 

66,169 
864.521 

87,428 
152,180 
1,015,249 
800,343 
670,501 

68,498 
289,083 

81,040 
861,007 
222,696 
305,439 
134,349 

22,742 
224,270 
144,733 
863,003 
.  79.783 


175,926 
806.607 
201,077 
SI.958 
78,219 
47,GT8 
19,609 

*  IU60 
188,408 
30,899 
24,495 
3,281 


I6,881.m 


PnMlo  lohoBli. 


BiBtC* 

and  TerrUorle*. 

Annul 

WhIU 

Satnnad 
ai  In 

WhllM  and 
rre«  calored 

1  WUtM 

j  OTcrW 

Kuaber. 

Taaeh- 
■n. 

Pupils. 

B«MrHd. 

Sitlmaiad. 

twean  B  sud 
10  juri  of 

pcraoDj  orer 
10  j-ean  ot 

eoltagci. 
aoademic*, 
»r  publle 

aitcndlnf 
tohiMl  at  rc 
tamed  bf 

]fn  of  ac* 

unable  to 
'  read 

■ 

lobooli. 

hnlllca. 

or  write. 

K»lae  

4,048 

6,040 

192,815 

9816,436 

819,783 

308.417 

199,745 

166.822 

6A4T 

Netr  Uainpsblre. 

8,8S1 

8,018 

70,643 

166,944 

I07,'.86 

1(M,220 

160,239 

81.287 

63.221 

2.9ST 

3,731 

4,178 

93,457 

170.111 

it;m81 

108.429 

167.418 

100,735 

92,242 

6.189 

MaMocliuHtts.... 

3,679 

4,448 

176,475 

1,006,795 

803,920 

668,638 

190,924 

222,220 

27.539 

Btaoda  talaod  

416 

518 

88,130 

100,461 

H"\(S1 

44,943 

31,605 

36,014 

28,910 

3.340 

1,656 

1,737 

71,369 

381,880 

■.■"1.J30 

114,264 

309.287 

70,008 

S8.C9T 

-  4.789 

Mow  YoA  

11,580 

18,965 

676.221 

1,472.657 

1,088.407 

1,612,813 

727,222 

693,821 

01.398 

1,473 

1,674 

77,980 

216,678 

165,681 

234,660 

88,244 

91,601 

14,248 

Pennsylvania.... 

9,061 

10,094 

418,706 

1,848,349 

824,670 

1,096,236 

«0,B77 

604.610 

66.923 

194 

314 

8,970 

48,861 

i;.^6i 

30,609 

34,296 

11,186 

14,408 

4,536 

693 

9S6 

83,111 

818,686 

2-'i,sl7 

147,717 

209,66« 

45,025 

C2.063 

80,815 

Dlst.  ot  Columbia 

33 

84 

8,169 
67,863 

14,338 

11. -,89 

18357 

10,541 

4.T20 

6.570 

1.457 

Vinrlnla  

3.980 

8,997 

814,685 

Ml  '.TO 

84^^05 

418,428 

77,764 

109,  TT5 

7T.008 

North  Caroliua... 

2,657 

2,780 

101,095 

158,564 

1. 64 

316,464 

261,938 

112,480 

ioo,ei"is 

78.666 

Soatb  Carolina... 

734 

789 

17,883 

900.600 

107,818 

18^241 

26,025 

40.8T8 

1^6^4 

1,951 

1,866 

89,705 

183,381 

816,001 

217,774 

48,399 

77,016 

41,200 

69 

78 

1,878 

22,886 

M.7T7 

13,007 

21,305 

8,189 

4,812 

8,600 

1,163 

1,196 

88.380 

S1^602 

176,667 

178,417 

87,387 

62,846 

88,757 

MlwUstppl  

783 

386 

16,746 

864.159 

'J<'.7  -81 

121,089 

128.222 

86,230 

48,803 

18,400 

664 

822 

88.046 

849.679 

3':-  la 

64,283 

134,033 

81.008 

84.057 

81.281 

849 

860 

7,946 

44.038 

'Ji.r64 

69,885 

68.165 

11,600 

19,880 

10,680 

853 

86S 

3,498 

48,768 

*;--,.iii 

6T.546 

64,787 

11.050 

23.801 

10.819 

Tennessee  

3.630 

8,319 

104,117 

193.613 

2'+"  "68 

214,120 
802^ 

810.209 

116.750 

146,200 

77,528 

2,234 

2,806 

71,429 

211,359 

21,\>i08 

832,870 

8^914 

181.205 

60.687 

Ohio  

11.661 

12,886 

484^159 

748,074 

7.^1, .'TO 

767.683 

890.836 

602,380 

614.809 

61.080 

3,714 

8,231 

110^ 

167.806 

161,216 

184,240 

112.882 

ior>,oei 

7,919 

Indiana  

4,633 

4.860 

101 JWO 

810^965 

329 ,('06 

899.292 

411,076 

1 68.754 

220,961 

70,040 

Illinois  

4,053' 

4,848 

849.719 

835.468 

869.213 

180,411 

182,292 

40.054 

1,488 

1,629 

68,817 

118,188 

ii;i,^r4 

104,082 

148,531 

61,616 

00,421 

6,801 

1.TS7 

3,383 

13 

809 

649 

"74* 

^,556 

61^492 

1%«80 

76.863 

61,378 

9«,T«7 

8B.47S 

8,120 

1,670 
8 

1,620 

51,754 

160,770 

168.061 

984,778 

967,068 

<L099 

9^286 
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111,068 

12.65 

8.69 

a74 

6,821 

862 

O.S* 

914 

« 

1,605 

1,VU0 

888 

406,944 

74.825 

0.89 

■OJl 

ai4 

l,St7 

226 

1.64 

8S0 

1  13 

868 

149,686 

4.02 

iM 

ITO 

1  74 
J.(B 

89ft 

8 

1,6U0 

8,087 

1,84«,051 

688,551 

81.99 

18.87 

4.45 

<I6 

318 

9.09 

681 

81 

HIM 

8,150 

l.S4» 

8.80^858 

676,456 

S&07 

17.05 

4.91 

1,241 

806 

1.S9 

tst 

.60 

in,S5o 

81,a32 

8,939 

^S60,<»» 

1,457,769 

49J» 

86.48 

9.86 

1.488 

3:0 

1.99 

786 

1 

15,00<» 

800 

809 

708,180 

188.SSS 

T  f»7 
l*Ui 

S.29 

0.71 

1,03S 

823 

l.t>8 

VkA 
091 

1^ 

4.025 

9.fW2 

8,<n5 

1,868.906 

719,419 

39.24 

81.85 

ao2 

771 

858 

a.06 

787 

11.550 

7,740 

1,928 

1,682,805 

488.172 

15i87 

8.81 

8.21 

1,SS8 

899 

1.44 

on 

11 

7,123 

1,921 

865 

518,652 

07,778 

5.66 

1.81 

0.63 

I,4M 

868 

1.80 

890 

8 

1,850 

800 

0.04 

450 

100 

0.40 

49 

*i 

"m 

SOT 

885,418 

44,604 

8.77 

b'fS 

o.ix 

•1.187 

815 

i.m 

888 

fii 

4^480 

909 

1,780,185 

870,083 

10.12 

4.01 

1.83 

1.908 

297 

1.88 

896 

88 

8Sa,40O 

10.084 

0.00 

0.07 

0.08 

10,800 

898 

0.W 

119 

9 

76,090 

3,188 

0.07 

0.08 

8,508 

818 

0.68 

836 

9 

&V,66o 

V 

0.04 

78 

M,ioo 

»;650 

ass 

iu 

ao4 

1,839 

893 

1.19 

m 

432 

1,017,180  141.177 

8S,18-S 

89m«2S 

14,860.088 

ass 

4.89 

1.80 

2.867 

870 

1.65 

619 

UiiDe  

Now  lUmpehlK.. 

Vennont  

HaoMcbDsetts  

Rhodo  Island  

CoDnecUcnt  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

I'onnsrlTaiila  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Uist.  of  Co1ambl«. 

Virginia.  

North  Carolina.... 
South  .Carallna.... 

Georgia.  

Florida   

Altibama.  

Mlsalsslppl  

Lionl»lana  

Teiaa.  

Arfcanua.  

Tenncswe  

Kontuckr  

Ohio  

MlebijAD  

Imliana.  

Illinois.  

VbconslD  

MinnosoU..,  

Inwa  

HisaodrL...  

California  

OreKon  

Utah  

Hev  Mexico—.... 


Statei  uidTerrt- 


dcnunloallaai  namad. 


MrlM. 

1  Mclba. 

Bap- 

Calh»- 

Other 

1  dlit. 

tliL 

ivrlin. 

pal. 

llo. 

■ecta. 

2.9;!0 

1.789 

»1,810 

61,707 

48,507 

1,433 

N.  Uampshlro 

S.097 

1.648 

24,460 

98.907 

158,988 

1.016 

Tomiout  

2.2  H 

8,0*) 

8:^,556 

12.1)82 

80.265 

9,120 

MiviMicbnBotts. 

8.7ya 

8,7«> 

62,157 

18.411 

24,9.^6 

1,137 

KhocJe  I.ilaad. 

6,415 

1,892 

^6■5 

81,078 

8,189 

OiDnectlcut .. 

8.001 

8,252 

8i,8n 

a6T! 

80.S99 

1.216 

New  York  

8.516 

8.006 

4,4S6 

11,102 

17,599 

8,001 

New  Jenej. . . 

1.569 

4.538 

8.296 

0.415 

91.285 

8,830 

PennsylvaDla. 

2^19 

7.202 

9,071 

16.909 

16JM8 

1.759 

864 

7.62^ 

8,320 

4.850 

80,511 

7,628 

D.  (^laiiibta. . 

1,217 

12.956 

10,411 

4,SS1 

a970 

4,451 

8.230 

aoi4 

8,614 

6,461 

8,614 

12,922 

VindnlB 

1.387 

9,137 

^890 

8,213 

83.097 

6,077 

N.  Carolina... 

1.106 

1.4:J9 

5.755 

17.041 

817,960 

4.550 

H.Carollaa.... 

l.SSl 

1,610 

4.915 

0.285 

47,750 

10,611 

1.120 

1.031 

0.842 

45.809 

118.278 

19.494 

Florida.  

1.005 

1,.562 

5,465 

8,7+4 

17,489 

29,143 

Alabama.  

l.*(7 

1,3;!3 

4,768 

45.390 

154.885 

88,046 

MlMisslppI  

1,575 

4.M1 

46,656 

67,392 

60,614 

Louisiana  

4.142 

6,734 

28,766 

84.517 

0,414 

80.457 

TeiBS.  

1.220 

8,087 

4,628 

42,518 

168ri8 

10,630 

1,249 

1,941 

4,086 

104,048 

90.095 

11.047 

1.157 

1,.M7 

2,762 

0S.9S3 

850.679 

7,834 

l.*i4 

1,281 

4,836 

61.700 

20,467 

4,371 

Ohio  

1.29:1 

8.594 

8,097 

25.097 

16.288 

2.010 

Mlchlpin  

8,!»42 

6,025 

^9^8 

15,906 

0,033 

5.447 

Initlnna  

1.2fi9 

2.299 

8.605 

41.184 

j&,m 

2,16} 

2.102 

8.019 

4.133 

81,.Wfl 

14.488 

a490 

■WUconsln.. .. 

2.776 

6,242 

7,685 

16,078 

4*772 

8,680 

Minnesota.... 

6.077 

6,001) 

6.0TT 

6.077 

2,.%29 

8,357 

6,068 

891,448 

10,679 

4.m 

MiMoari  

2.244 

^828 

62.0fM 

10,t»0 

^052 

CuUfurnla  .... 

1V>I1> 

9'2,697 

80,863 

98,597 

^144 

ia,2oi 

13,204 

13,804 

8,650 

ifCm 

UtnE  

NewUexloo.. 

1,961 

"848 

Anngt .... 

l,7;to 

2.47S 

4,769 

l.\'>74 

1S,901 

2.988 

Tabu  XXXIIL— Bxuoioob  PxicoiiiNAtiom  ix  186ft 


Afriean  MotbodlsU. 
Baptists:  Regnlor.. 

Antl^Hlarioa  .... 

BeTentb-Dar  .... 

Six  Prlndplo  .... 

Freewill  

BlTor  Bretbren.. 

Wlnebrennariana 

I>nnkers  

Mcnnonites. 


Disciples  (CampbeUltes)  

Cbrlstlans  (Unitarian)  

Congregatlonallsls,  Orthodox. . 

Unitarian.. 

Episcopal  

Friends,  Orthodox  

"  lllcluttfi  

Oannaa  Eraigtllcal  

Oemiu  Bflforand  

Jews  

Lutherans  

Methodists:  Eplsoopal  

M.  E.  Chnrch,  South  

Protestant  

WcsIeTao.,  

Mormons  

Prpflbyterians :  OU  B«ihool. . . . 

New  Bchool  

(Cumberland  

United  

Associate  Reformed  

Protestant  RefonnedDatch... 

Bomau  Gathollo  

Second  Ad*«iit  

Shakers  

Sweden  horylans  

United  Brethren  (MoraTlans). . 
United  Brethren  In  Christ.... 
Unl  verbalists  


CborobM.  UlDturn  Meaben. 


13,678 
1,800 
06 

18 
1,293 
60 
E75 
160 
800 
2.000 
9,200 
8,676 
251 
9,040 


m 

a970 
630 
75 
16 
1,346 
60 
140 
S50 
250 
9,000 
I.-'S'IO 
9..Vil 
29T 
3.07> 


1,020 
170 
8.017 
9,922 

1,400 
628 

2,767 

i,iss 

684 

"469 
8,017 


67 
S3 
918 
1.202 


1.150 
860 

V.i84 
tO.O'U 
t2,Ml 

2,200 
665 

"027 
408 
94 
410 

8,817 


49 

4ii 

1,2:8 


86,746 
1,086,796 
60.000 

am 

aooo 

61,441 
7.000 
14,000 

aToe 
86JSO 
tsaooo 

•16^000 
S3T.634 
*8ft,000 

i«a,0De 

•51000 
•40.000 
83,000 
79.090 
900,900 
383.780 

osasn 

490,694 
09jm 
91,600 
61.000 

800,914 

81349 
65,047 
8,009 

!8tlT7,140 

90.000 
4,700 

1,830 

aiTS 

8>,0U 
1000.000 


•Estlmatedi. 


t  Beside  6^  local  preachers.  }  Baalde  4,934  local  pi»achei8. 

I  Estimated  pqpnUttOB  odherins  to  their  doctrines. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


UNITED  STATES 
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816 


Tri-wMllj  ud  Mad-imiktT. 

■MM 

mo. 

isao. 

ISSO. 

jneo. 

So. 

Oopia 

So. 

So. 

No. 

Clrciiln. 

IIUD. 

HDUUnllr, 

tlun. 

H.  H.. 

4 
-■ 

9(H,04IJ 

■  ■ 

S,14I 

5 

■ 

802,900 

4 

8,978 

VL  .... 

S 

1  (2,150 

2 

75f 

1 

22a.  BOO 

Haaa... 

K.  L 

S3 

40.49^,444 

17 

169,60(; 

1.") 

2,421,010 

17 

48,100 

Q 

1,T6S,45II 

S 

1(1,8011 

2 

26,200 

1 

S,(IO0 

Ooon.. 

7 

14 

19,100 

4 

374,400 

1 

400 

K.  Y. . 

01 

63,93?,  BSJ 

74 

4^11.84(1 

SI 

8,592,400 



17 

77,771 

H.  J... 

6 

2, 1  Tft,!W) 
■  -  ■  ■ 

15 

1  \t>  1 1) 

1 

1,{MK) 

PcniL . 

21 

2U 

^1 

14U.4i'0 

4 

13,70(» 

I>«L 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

•> 

C2,4l'0 

4 

;J.204 

Ud. ... 

6 

j5,SOC,50fl 

6 

63,20(1 

4 

4UU,"0(i 

2 

6.1  Iti 

D.  U.. 

6 

6.149,198 

K 

0 

82,1110 

5 

I,20S,C10 

8 

T.tiOO 

V«..... 

15 

4,99^,950 

15 

44,400 

12 

1,410,650 

16 

N.  C. 

■■ 

8 

3,650 

5 

414,810 

6 

2.:;C2 

S.  C... 

7 

2 

1.00(1 

S 

D49,250 

4 

0,2  I'd 

G«  

5 

1,0S6,110 

1S,00(J 

8 

140,860 

6 

4,i'>i)ll 

Fla.... 

■■ 

■ - 

1 

81,200 

8 

S.OlHl 

Als... . 

6 

9 

5 

866,500 

T 

8,2j(I 

Idlas... 



5 

islaK 

4 

fi45,440 

8 

Ia.... 
Tntta. 

ii 

9,917,140 

8 

41,IK)0 

« 

C76.0O0 

8 

1,^50 

3 

5,seo 

3 

D,2SS 

Ark. .. 

l]oOu 

Tsnn.  ■ 

's 

4,4oV,6G6 

's 

vr,3oo 

'Jtli'.'.'lii 

"7 

4.500 

o£o*" 

9 

2.243.6*1 

4 

4 

4,7.-:0 

20 

14,235,633 

24 

S4,M10 

12 

7,712 

a 

l,252,i)0« 

S 

14.150 

2 

4 

13,150 

Ind.... 

9 

l,153,0!hi 

Itt 

\S,SS1 

2 

19D,0i  tl 

6 

1,600 

Hi.... 

8 

1,120,5-10 

23 

as,  1011 

4 

2H,.^0(t 

8 

8,962 

wu.... 

6 

1,053,S1A 

14 

14.125 

4 

195,250 

B 

8,220 

lUliB.. 

4 

a,5ii 

lom.. 

9 

7,700 

577.200 

'4 

'  vm 

HoL... 

6 

8,3^400 

IC 

44,.'^! 

4 

27a,ooo 

8 

T,SOO 

Km... 

8 

1,0511 

CO.... 

4 

62^600 

23 

63,411 

6 

'oiooo 

3 

800 

Total 

S8B|,11S,»88 

888 

l,478,4ia 

i4e 

17^8^181 1« 

Si) 

8:> 

80 
126 

IS 

80 
SOS 

43 
261 

54 

65 
40 
27 
S7 

0 
4S 
46 
37 
29 

0 
36 
38 
201 
47 
96 
St 
85 


2,90(!,124 
S..V).-i.l52 
2,143,713 

20,371.104 
9&I.300 
2,117.233 

89,206,920 
1,900,SSS 

87,869,834 
853.800 
3,106,124 
8,769,428 
2,613-568 
1,580,204 
1.413.;iS0 
2,00^.776 
S*- 5,1)00 

i,.moio 

].507,liC4 
l,640,liS4 
"1.T-2i 
877,000 
2,1:10,1)44 
3,(^53.(134 
13,3:11,204 
l,fi^'i.73U 
2,920,73(5 
3,575,9^ 
1,895,092 


25  928,100 
45  2,406,500 


135.200 
68,SB3 


f.2 
20 
28 

145 
19 
87 

8«< 
TO 

297 
10 
49 
4 

103 
67 
85 
78 
19 
7T 
(b 
TO 
75 
37 

ei 

C4 
2C() 
103 
Ifti 
23- 
130 
4.'. 
113 
14K 
24 
61) 
12 


95,510 
19,700 
44.668 
77^6SO 
85,990 
68,486 
8,600,925 
181^ 
700,961 
12,890 
62,898 
26,000 
169,800 
6.'i,612 
41,070 
127,822 
11.600 
71.3S9 
f5,S67 
77,l«0 
!i0,615 
3S.8I2 
I'll  .139 
I:;::,M7 
(■05,SIO 
93.64S 
13J.6(KI 


2P3.997  10 
111,4001  1 

80.030'    , . 

76,945'  2 
277,*M,  7 

30,270 
181,249 

14,820 


1,901  108,009.808  8,ir.:.  7,504,814!  IW  iW,W8,S6.>  28(1  a.4]4,95» 


80,000 
89.400 
24,000 
1,419,000 

'  6,m 

6,388,808 
88,040 
6,978,000 

1«\400 

89V.600 
78,050 
102,600 
228,600 

i'^ooo 

14e;400 


127,200 
180,960 
1,781,640 

25S,00(I 
48.000 

190,4(Mi 
1S,000 

12^600 
185,600 


18,640 

868,100 

2,048^000 
10,000 
464,68i 


48,K» 
7,6I» 

"im 

"i,m 


48,760 
81,400 
218,660 
8,000 
s.  14,800 
17,  31.100 
8  10,400 


8,400 
84,800 

81600 

4,000 


J    Coplra    J  Circ 


Ltlenr]'  and 
MlMwUaiitow. 


Me.... 
N.H... 

Vi  

Van... 

P«nn.. 
l>el... 

N.C... 
8.  C.  . . 
Ga..... 
Fit.... 
Al«.... 
Mte... 
Im..... 
Tgsw. 
Aifc.... 

TOBB.  . 

oSio".'. 

BOtfa.. 

IH..... 

"Wfa.... 

MlQD. 
Inwa . .  I , . 
Mo.  ...t., 
Kan... 
Cal.... 


24,000 

Ksoo 

24,600 


4.000 
9^600 


24,000 


000 


7,100 
67,600 


8,000 


600 
1,000 


8,600. 


Cin:'il«- 

So 

10 

25.75S 

It 

11 

J  3.-190 

2 

\:m 

1 

9-1 

377,2:52 

1 

6 

.■1.400 

18 

12;  400 

7 

118 

5S8.40S 

119 

6 

4.010 

3 

72 

446,864 

46 

2 

900 

1 

22 

T9.0O0 

2 

i.5"n 

11 

7,690 

'9 

8 

6,675 

S 

12 

14,700 

9 

83 

88,986 

20 

S 

12 

'Ksii 

6 

10 

4,490 

8 

14 

82.825 

11 

17 

6.T87 

14 

S 

8,800 

1 

6 

16,350 

6 

38 

16,425 

7 

42 

123.190 

46 

16 

l^li') 

5 

21 

,n 

25 

ifi 

4 

4,000 

5 

1 

2 

17 

"a 
1 

1,000 

19,400 

"  2,(500 

10 
SI 
8 
19 

,i 

Neotnl  and 
lulcpiDdeBl. 


I  CIren- 
lallun. 


,.  Clrcula- 
lion. 


Ctl.700 
2,500 

127,870 
800 
70,300 

"760 

aso 

4,800 
876 

8,800 
3,046 

ijooo 
la'ooo 

1,400 

I'eio 

600 
18,466 

V,2» 


1,200 


2,000 


mimi 


29 
23 
27 
t'3 
13 
2-- 
20;! 
44 
19s 
■  8 

89 
15 
62 

86 
84 
20 
7 
45 
40 
81 
14 

6 
86 
IS 

m 

89 

64 
73 
42 


29,695 
82,18« 
83,090 
171.887 
19,075 
84,916 
S[0.r.i:i 
40.144 
207.940 
6,C0( 
81,687 
09,481 
61,»SS 
24,664 
2S,115 
20.9()[( 
3.60(1 
24.^3(11 
20,8^( 
45,522 
S,850 
3.9W 
88,147 
6^936 
189.804 
86,793 
47,900 
61,111 
29.236 


Bellslotu. 


WO. 


48 
17 
26 
112 

18 

45 1  4 
3fl:i  37 

79  .. 
277  2S 

mj 

67 1 
13 1 
117 

CO 

!!:(' 
75' 
2(1 
S'l 
7(|! 
CS 

"'i 
84 

6C' 

65  5 

866  21 

109  8 

ITS  8 

6 


'■h 


25  30,150 
42|  4S,M0 


8,484  ,  6 
16,600  1 
6,416!  4 
117,660^  81 

"5,400  's 
607,246  64 

2 

198,018  41 


18,950 


25.256  13 

5.T25|  6 

J,600!  8 

4,600;  4 
2,2.^01 

8,lMlj  2 


1.00(1 
2.650j 

ii3",770  10 
12.5251  5 
90,130,  35 
0,600  4 
8,000  6 
12,007  11 

1 

0501  1 
2,7401  11 


IBM. 

No. 

ClntnU- 

No. 

ClroDla- 

llan. 

tlDB. 

49 

68,887 

TO 

12S,]to 

88 

60.176 

2( 

19,T0O 

86 

4.\9:>e 

81 

4T,418 

209 

716.969 

221 

1,863,080 

19 

26.976 

£6 

40,690 
90,686 

46 

r>s.iiG 

65 

4S$ 

1,633.779 

536 

6,268.681 

61 

41, 4W 

60 

161,016 

810 

988,2  !(• 

S64 

l,4i;i,i-.;i5 

10 

7.5(M 

14 

1 1>,  1 44 

cs 

124.2,-7 

6T 

123,244 

IS 

101..Si;2 

18 

69.610 

PI 

89.  IJi-l 

139 

801.623 

51 

-Siv-:!!' 

74 

7!>,;i74 

46 

.^■|,7l.^ 

4.-> 

-70 

61 

(i7,4-v| 

M.-1 

1  •0,032 

10 

0.) 

l.^SOfl 

60 

S4,.^97 

90 

'.>;i,5I)5 

60 

80,870 

78 

S\787 

S0,M7 
19,187 

61 

130.650 

84 

6B 

10S,O8S 

S) 

T.SfiO 

87 

39.813 

60 

67,877 

82 

IW.ilOl 

62; 

S4.G86 
415.HW 

77 

261 

887 

l,li'',ii33 

68' 

02,718 

118 

11S98C 

107 

03A^2 

186 

15^,381 

107' 

88.628 

S86 

3r.5,159 

46: 

83,286 

155 

49 

189.145 
82,6M 

"so 

28,(')00 

18') 

89,340 

61 

70,4SU 

IVi 

8M.90T 

21.030 

7 
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Sir 


UNITED  STATES.  ImuTUBB  or  THB.  Th« 

literarf  bietoiy  of  the  United  States  mnj  be 
treated  under  three  disUnotljr  marked  periods, 
viz.:  a  colonial  or  ante-rerolntionarj  period 
(from  1620  to  1775),  daring  which  the  litera- 
ture ot  the  coantrj  was  closelj  assimilated  in 
form  and  character  to  thSt  of  England ;  a  first 
American  period  (from  1775  to  1830),  which 
witnessed  the  transition  from  a  style  for  the 
most  part  imitative  to  one  national  or  peculiar, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  rerolutionarj  struggle 
and  of  the  ideas  generated  hy  it ;  and  a  second 
American  (from  1820  to  the  present  time),  in 
which  the  literature  of  the  country  assumed 
a  decided  character  of  originalitj,  not  jet 
fiiUj  developed.— L  1620  to  177S.  The  first 
literary  production  of  any  note  emanating  from 
tiie  BriUsh  American  eolonies  was  die  version 
ot  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses"  made  by  George 
Sandys  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river  about 
1620,  and  published  in  London  in  1626.  But 
notwithstanding  Uiat  men  of  letters  were  found 
everywhere  among  the  early  colonists,  in  New 
England  alone,  where  in  1638  the  first  printing 
press  was  established  in  Oambridge,  was  any 
oonsiderable  progress  in  literary  culture  made, 
and  the  literature  of  the  first  or  colonial  period 
was  chiefly  confined  to  that  locality  or  was 
indirectly  connected  with  it.  The  earliest  de- 
velopment, owing  to  the  religious  character  of 
the  people,  to  the  causes  which  led  to  their 
emi^ation,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
centary  after  the  settlement  of  the  country  the 
dergy  were  the  best  informed  and  educated 
class,  was  theological.  The  "  B^r  Psalm  Book" 
(Cambridge,  1640),  the  first  book  printed  in 
the  country,  though  not  strictly  on^nal,  be- 
came very  popular  both  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  and  within  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury passed  through  not  fewer  than  70  editions 
in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared a  volume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Anne  Brad- 
street  01612-'72),  whichiwas  the  first  original 
work  published  in  New  England.  The  colonial 
press  however  speedily  became  monopolized  by 
religious  writers,  and  among  its  most  remark- 
able succeeding  productions  were  the  Indian 
Bible  of  John  Eliot  (1604-'90X  the  first  edition 
of  the  Scriptures  published  in  America,  and  an 
extraordinary  monument  of  patience  and  in- 
dustry, though  now  of  interest  only  to  the  an- 
tiquary; the  *'Oonoordanoeof  the  Scriptures," 
by  John  Newman,  which  was  the  earlieet  work 
of  its  kind,  and  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Omden's  Ooncordauce ;  and  the  prolific  writ- 
ings of  Increase  and  Ootton  Mather  (1668- 
1728)j  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  author  of 
no  fewer  than  383  works,  of  most  of  which 
not  even  the  titles  are  remembered.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  "  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World  "  and  the  Magnolia  Chruti  Americana^ 
an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England  from 
1^0  to  1698,  containing  Uographies  of  several 
colonial  worthies.  Ootton  Mather  creditably 
represented  the  colonies  in  respect  to  eraditira, 
bnt  his  style  is  quaint  and  anooath,  and  his  name 
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is  inseparably  connected  with  the  j^xxaaj  hit- 
tory  of  witchcraft  in  New  Enj^and.  To  the 
early  oolonial  times  also  belong  John  Ootton 
(1686-1602),  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Bos- 
ton; Thomas  Hooker  (1686-1647);  Roger  Wil- 
liams (1606-'8S),  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island; 
John  Davenport  (1698-1670),  Charles  Chaun- 
cy  (1593-1672),  and  John  Norton  (1606-'63), 
eminent  in  their  day  as  theological  writers,  bat 
whose  works  are  now  but  little  known.  The  es- 
tablishment of  Harvard  college  in  1636,  and  of 
William  and  Mary  and  Tale  colleges  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  17th  century,  together  with  the 
practice,  which  became  common  with  many  of 
the  wealUiier  colonists,  of  sending  their  sons  to 
England  to  be  edneated,  meanwhfle  showed  ita 
effects  in  the  mdnal  improvement  of  style  and 
in  the  more  discursive  urns  of  writers.  Bat 
theology  was  still  the  department  of  letters 
most  generally  cultivated,  and  among  theolo- 
gians Jonathan  Edwards  (1708-^68),  whose 
power  of  subtie  argument  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh declares  to  be  "peiliaps  unmatched,  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed  among  men,"  was  the  first 
not  only  in  America,  bat,  according  to  Robert 
Hal),  in  '*  any  country  or  age."  His  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  origin* 
ally  undertaken  to  furnish  a  philosophical  basis 
for  the  theological  system  of  Calvin,  to  which 
the  author  was  firmly  attached,  ranks  among 
the  standard  authorities  in  English  metaphys- 
ics; and  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of 
Tme  Yirtne,"  his  oratroverrial  work  on  *'  Ori-  « 
e^nal  Sin,"  his  "  Treatise  ocmceniing  Reli^oas 
Affoctions,"  and  other  works,  though  now  com- 
paratively littie  read,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
lixity of  their  style  and  the  prevailing  distaste 
for  writings  of  a  profoundly  refiective  char- 
acter, exhibit  a  force  of  thought  and  keenness 
.  of  argnment  only-  displayed  by  tlie  greatest 
minds.  Other  theologians  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod were  a  second  Charles  Channcy  (170&- 
'87);  John  Witberspoon  (172a-'94);  James 
Blair  (died  in  1743),  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college;  Jonathan  Mayhew  (1720-'66), 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  episcopacy  and  a  man 
of  liberal  political  views;  Samuel  Johnson 
(1696-1772),  the  firat  president  of  (Tolnmbia 
coUgao,  and  the  fiitfaer  of  the  American  Ep^ 
oopal  church;  Samuel  Oooper  (1726-'i8); 
Mather  Byles  (l706-*88),  a  loyalist  during  the 
revolution,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
humor ;  and  Ezra  Stiles  (1727-  96),  president 
of  Yale  college.  John  Woolman  (1730-'72),  a 
Quaker  writer  and  preacher,  whose  "Jour- 
nal "  is  highly  commended  by  Charles  Lamb, 
deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  first  who  wrote 
against  slavery.  The  influence  of  the  great 
Ikiglish  essayists  and  novelists  of  the  18th 
century  had  meanwhile  begun  to  afiect  the  lit- 
erature of  the  new  world ;  and  in  the  essays, 
the  collection  of  maxims  published  under  the 
title  of  "Poor  Richaid"  or  "The  Way  to 
Wealth,"  the  soientifio  papers,  and  the  auto- 
biography of  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-*90),  we 
have  specimens  of  practical  philosophy  or  of 
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dmple  nftirative,  expreased  in  a  style  eminentlr 
^ar,  pleanns,  and  condeosed,  and  not  onfre- 
qnently  embellished  hj  the  wit  and  elefi^ee 
diaracteristic  of  the  best  writers  of  Qneen 
Anne's  time.  His  investigationB  in  electricity 
and  other  scientiho  subjects  are  not  less  felici- 
tously narrated,  and,  together  with  the  works 
of  James  Logan  (1674^1761),  Paul  Dudley 
(1676-1761},  CadwaUader  Golden  (1688-1776), 
and  John  Bartram  (1701-'77),  a  naturalist  and 
one  of  the  earliest  of  American  traveUers,  con- 
stitute Uie  ohief  contribntions  to  eM^entifio  Ut- 
erature  during  tiie  colonial  period.  The  hia* 
torians  and  annalists  are  less  prominent  than 
the  theologians,  and  thew  writings  if  pos- 
uble  leas  known  at  the  present  day.  The 
tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  discov- 
ery and  eolfmization  of  British  America,  ema- 
nating from  early  settlers,  are  nevertheless 
exceedingly  numerous ;  and  the  journals  and 
annals  of  such  men  as  Winthrop,  Winslow, 
Monton,  and  others,  though  not  strictly  belong- 
ing to  American  literature,  are  worthy  of  note 
as  the  sources  from  which  modern  historical 
writers  liave  derived  much  important  infonna- 
tion.  William  Hubbard  (1621-1704)  wrote  the 
history  of  New  EDgland,  which  however  wasnot 

Sublimed  until  more  than  a  century  after  hia 
eath;  and  Thomas  Prince  ^1687-1768),  who 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  collecting 
materials,  commenced  a  more  eztendve  work 
on  the  same  subject,  but  which  was  never  com- 
pleted. Among  the  earlier  contributions  to 
American  local  history  may  be  mentioned  the 
history  of  Rhode  Island  by  John  Gallender 
(1706-*4S),  that  of  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  Vir^nia  by  William  Stith  (died  in  1750), 
and  that  of  Massachusetts  by  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, its  last  colpnial  governor,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning  and  culture,  but  "blind 
except  to  facts,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  truths  which  were  the  mighty  causes  of 
tiie  revolutions  he  describes."  Of  works  re- 
lating to  the  Indians,  the  moat  noteworthy 
were  the  history  of  King  Philip^s  war  by  the  »■ 
mens  Oaptun  Bei\famin  Church  (1680-1718), 
the  history  of  the  Hve  Nations  by  Oadwalla- 
der  Golden,  and  Uie  "  Diary"  of  the  missionary 
David  Brainerd  (l718-'47).  The  poetry  of  this 
peilbd  has  no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  but 
the  drama  of  "The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  by 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  sou  of  the  inventor  of  the 
mariner's  quadrant,  deserves  mention  as  the 
first  work  of  the  class  produced  in  America. — 
II.  1775  to  1820.  The  earliest  works  produced 
during  the  first  American  period,  commencing 
with  the  revolution,  are  naturally  associated 
with  the  causes  which  led  to  that  event ;  and  the 
political  pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  and  other 
writings  of  the  men  who  luded  in  securing  the 
independence  of  the  North  American  oolonlea 
affbra  the  first,  indications  of  a  desire  to  oast 
aside  the  conventionalisma  of  European  litera- 
ture, and  to  develop  one  charaotenstio  of  the 
country  and  its  insutntions.  The  severance  of 
the  intellectnal  reliance  of  the  ooUmiea  npmi 


the  mother  country  followed  as  a  conseqneoee 
of  their  political  iodependence,  and  as  early  as 

the  commenoement  of  the  revolutionary  stmg- 
^e  the  high  literary  ability  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  evinced  in  the  public  documents 
of  the  principal  American  st^«8men  were  rec- 
ognized by  Lord  Gh%tham,  in  whose  opinion 
these  productions  rivalled  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity.  Politics  npw  gaJned  a  prominence 
almost  equal  to  that  ei^oyed  by  theology  in  the 
preceding  period ;  and  diy  as  such  subjects  osn- 
ally  are  to  the  mass  of  readers,  the  discuBuon 
of  them  in  speeches  and  pamphlets  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  leth  centn^  aocorded  thor- 
oughly with  the  popular  taste,  and  theinflnsnoe 
of  political  writers  and  orators  in  giving  a  de- 
cided national  type  to  American  uteratnre  is 
unmistakable.  Gonspicuous  among  the  early 
pamphleteers  were  James  Otis  (17^5-^88),  Jo> 
siah  Quincy,  jr.  (l744-'76j,  John  Dicbanscm 
(1732-1808),  Joseph  Oalloway  (1780-1803),  a 
tory  writer,  Bichard  Henry  Lee  (lT3a-'94), 
Arthur  Lee  (1740-'92),  William  livingston 
(1723-'90),  William  Henry  Drayton  (l742-'9&), 
John  Adams  (1735-1826),  Tbomaa  JefieratHi 
(1748-1826),  and  Tunothy  Pickering  (1748- 
1829),  of  whom  Otis  and  Quincy  ven  per* 
haps  most  distinguished  as  orators,  althon^ 
litue  beyond  the  traditions  of  thur  eloquence 
baa  come  down  to  ns.  For  iiorvid  declama- 
tion Patrick  Henry  (l7d6-*99)  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  the  orators  of  this  period ;  and  in 
the  reports  of  his  speeches,  meagre  as  they 
are,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  others  of 
his  contemporaries,  as  Samuel  Adams  (172^ 
1808),  John  RuUedge  (1789-1800),  Edward  Rut- 
ledge  (1749-1800),  Gharles  Gotesworth  Pinck- 
ney  (1746-1826),  Gouvemeur  Morris  (1762- 
1816),  and  George  Mason  (ira6-'92),  whose 
reputation  as  parliamentary  debaters  or  jiublio 
Bpeakers  was  very  high,  and  whose  impassioned 
Sequence  is  described  as  having  "  moved  the 
hearers  from  their  seata.'*  These  men  may  Iw 
conudered  the  founders  of  the  present  auool 
of  American  oratory.  The  Oommon  Sense" 
of  Thomas  Paine  (1787-1809),  thongh  not 
strictly  the  work  of  an  American  author,  may 
be  classed  among  the  early  national  literaturei, 
from  the  fiiot  that  it  was  thoroughly  American 
in  tone,  and  was  inspired  by  the  caoses  which 
produced  the  revolution.  The  great  state  paper 
of  this  era,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
ever  produced,  was  the  "Declaration  of  Ind^ 
pendence,"  by  Thomas  Jefierson,  who  desired 
that  his  title  to  the  authorship  might  be  engrav- 
ed on  his  monument.  For  Uie  concise  and  di- 
rect manner  in  which  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  mother  country  are  stated,  for  dig- 
mty  and  eloquence,  and  far  the  infinence  whieb 
it  has  exerted  and  the  reverence  with  which  it 
is  still  regarded,  it  may  he  conridered  nnrivaUed 
among  works  of  its  class.  Je^rson  also  mb- 
liahed  a  "  Summary  View  of  the  Siahts  of  Brit* 
ish  America,"  and  a  volume  entitled  "  Notes  on 
Vin^ia,"  whit^  passed  through  many  edition* 
In  Europe  and  America,  and  lut  a  mass  of  ow- 
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reapondenm  foimtng  a  -ralnalde  oontribntion 
to  American  politieal  history.  The  writings 
of  Geoi^  W^lngton  (l?82-'99),  prodaoed  in 
great  part  amid  the  ezoitemente  and  harass- 
ments  of  military  life,  mnst  alvrajs  hold  a  dia- 
tingaished  place  in  American  literatare,  not  onlr 
on  account  of  the  lofty  patriotism  by  which 
they  are  inspired,  and  of  their  solid  common 
sense,  bat  of  their  clearness  of  expression  and 
force  of  language— a  characteristic,  indeed,  of 
most  of  the  writers  who  were  contemporary 
with  him.  Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804), 
by  turns  soldier,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  and 
eminent  in  each  walk,  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  fcamei  the  federal  constitaUon ; 
and  according  to  Guizot  there  is  not  '*  one  ele- 
ment of  order,  strength,  or  dorability"  in  that 
inatmment  which  he  dm  not  powenhlly  con- 
tribute to  introduce.  An  enduring  monument 
of  his  political  sagacity  and  literary  ability  is  the 
"  Federalist,"  a  series  of  papers  written  ohiefiy 
by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  and 
supporting  the  principles  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  which  is  said  by  the  "  Edinburgh  Be- 
view"  to  exhibit  '*  an  extent  and  precision  of 
information,  a  profbndity  of  research,  and  an 
aonteness  of  nnderstanding,  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  most  illnstrious  states- 
men of  ancient  or  modem  times."  Hamilton 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  John  Jay  (1746- 
1829),  the  first  oUef  jnstioe  of  tiie  United 
States,  and  James  UaiBson  (1751-18S6),  the 
foarth  premdent,  of  whom  fhe  former  was  the 
snthor  of  an  "  Address  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain"  issned  by  congress  in  1774,  and  other 
political  papers,  and  the  latter  a  prolific  writer 
on  political,  constitntional,  and  historical  sub- 
jects. John  Adams,  who  wrote  with  eminent 
perspicuity  and  elegance,  published  a  *'  De- 
fenot  of  the  American  Oonstitution,"  and  a 
series  of  Discourses  on  Davila,"  directed 
against  the  French  revolutionary  ideas  preva- 
lent in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century,  of 
which  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates, and  left  numerous  political  papers  and 
letten,  which,  together  with  his  "Diary," 
(xmmienced  in  1765,  have  been  edited  by  his 
grandson  Charles  Francis  Adams.  The  most 
accomplished  rhetorician  and  speaker  of  tiia 
period  was  Fisher  Ames  (1768-1808),  whose 
essays  and  orations  are  distingnishea  by  a 
splendor  of  diction  which  often  wearies  the 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  felicity  and  appoaite- 
ness  of  the  metaphors  and  itlnstrations  em- 
ployed. His  reputation,  owing  to  the  tempo- 
rary interest  of  many  of  the  subjects  on  which 
he  wrote  and  spoke,  has  very  considerably  de- 
clined.— The  historians  and  biographers  of  this 
period  creditably  illustrate  the  growing  litera^ 
ture  of  the  country,  and  several  of  their  pro- 
ductions are  still  regarded  as  standard  au- 
thorities. Among  special  local  histories  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Kew  Hampshire  by 
Jeremy  Belknap  (1744~*98),  whose  series  <h 
"American  Biogr^hical  Sketches"  were  the 
pieonrsoTs  of  we  valuable  works  of  Sparks ; 


of  Oonneetiont  by  Benjamin  l^^bnU  Q785- 
1820) ;  of  Massadinsetts  by  Oeorge  B.  JGnot 

(1758-1802),  hMng  a  continuation  of  that  by 
Hutchinson ;  of  Vermont  by  Samud  Williams 
(1761-1818);  and  of  Pennsylvania  by  Bobert 
Proud  (I728-18I8).  Of  more  general  interest 
are  the  histories  of  New  England  by  ffwnnah 
Adams  (176&-1882)  and  of  the  American  revo- 
lution by  William  Gordon  (1780-1807),  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  long  settled  in  America,  and 
David  Ramsay  (1749-1815),  who  also  wroto  a 
history  of  South  OaroUna,  a  life  of  Washington, 
and  other  works,  evincing  much  research  and  a 
conscientious  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  **  Annals 
of  America,"  by  Abiel  Holmes  (1768-1887),  has 
for  more  than  half  a  century  been  conradered  a 
leading  authority  In  American  history.  Hie 
most  unportant  biogranhj  wodnoed  during 
this  period  is  the  "liie  of  Washington"  by 
Ofaief  Justice  Uarshall  (1756-1885),  whose  lit- 
erary labors  however  are  overahadowed  in  im- 
portance by  his  judicial  celebrity.  William  Wirt 
(1772-1834),  an  accomplished  forensic  orator, 
produced  an  admirable  *'Life  of  Patrick  Henry," 
and  also  a  series  of  papers  entitied  '*  Letters  of 
the  British  Spy,"  written  with  much  elegance 
and  force  of  style;  and  the  "Military  Journal" 
of  James  Thacher  (1764-1844),  and  "  Memoirs" 
of  Alexander  Graydon  (1762-1818),  both  ofe- 
oers  in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  con- 
tain many  interating  and  trustworthy  accounts 
ofthemenand  timeswhichtheyiUostrate.  The 
"  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,"  by  Hector 
St  John  Oreveocenr  (1781-1818),  also  afibrd 
pleadttg  pictures  of  social  life  in  America.  Of 
works*  of  travel,  the  most  important  are  the. 
narrative  of  Jonathan  Carver  (l782-'80),  one 
of  the  first  who  penetrated  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley ;  the  Journals  of  the  intrepid  John 
Ledyard  (1751-'89) ;  the  reports  of  M^or  Zebu-. 
Ion  Montgomery  Pike  (1779-1818),  the  earliest 
American  explorer  of  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Bio  Grande ;  and  the  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  across  the 
Bocky  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  prepared  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Paul 
AUeo.— The  theologians  of  this  period  are  ably 
represented  by  Jonathan  Edwards  (1745-1801), 
son  ci  tiie  great  metwhyindan  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  author  of  a  profound  "  Dissdrta- 
tion  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  and  of  a  treatise 
entitled  "The  Salvation  of  all  Men  Examined 
and  Explained ;"  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1808), 
whose  "System  of  Theology"  presenta  a  reflex 
of  the  progress  of  religions  opinions  in  Kew 
England;  Timothy  Dwight  (1762-1817),  presi- 
dent of  Yale  college,  whose  principal  work, 
"Theology  Explain^  and  Defended,"  maintains 
moderate  Calvmistic  views  with  much  dignity 
and  eloquence,  and  has  been  extonsively  circu- 
lated in  England  and  America;  and  Bbhop 
William  Whito  (1747-1886),  the  earliest  his- 
torian of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
America.  Other  eminent  divines  aai  aaihon 
were  Joseph  Bellamy  {1719-*90),  John  Analley 
0784-1820),  NathaiOd  Emmons  (1745-1840), 
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Jobn  IGteh^  Mason  (im-18&9),  Koah  Wor- 
cester (1768-1888),  Samnel  Worcester  (1771- 
1821),  Edward  Paywn  (1788-1827),  Bi8h<^ 
John  Henry  Hobart  (1776-1880)  and  Theodore 
Dehoa  (1776-1817),  and  John  Hurray  (1741- 
1816),  the  firther  of  Unirersalisin  in  America. 
iSvmment  among  Uie  younger  divines  was  Jo- 
Mph  Stevens  Bnokminster  (1784-181S),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  New  England  Unitarians, 
and  whose  published  sermons,  remarkable  for 
purity  of  thonght  and  finish  of  style,  jnsti^ 
the  expectations  which  his  nntimely  death 
dialled.  At  this  period,  in  addition  to  purely 
theological  subjects,  the  clergy  were  in  the  habit 
of  discussing  those  of  pahlic  interest;  whence 
it  flieqnently  luqipened  Uiat  diaconrses  from  the 
pulpit  had  almost  as  decided  a  political  bias  as 
the  set  speeches  of  the  party  orators— a  prac- 
tice which  the  subsequent  wide  difibsion  of 
newspapers  tended  to  check. — One  of  the  first 
and  most  useful  laborers  in  the  field  of  science 
was  David  Bittenhonse  (178St-*96),  a  great  and 
self-educated  genius,  whose  memoirs  on  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics  were  published  in 
tiie  first  4  volumes  of  the  "  Transactions'*  of 
file  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia.  Ben- 
jamin Kush  (1746-1818)  and  James  McOlui^ 
(1747-1835)  were  conspicuous  as  writers  on 
medical  science,  the  work  of  the  former  on  the 
"Diseases  of  the  Mind'*  being  still  a  stand- 
ard authority;  and  Benjamin  Smith  Barton 
(1766-1816),  a  naturalist,  produced  the  first 
American  elementary  work  tm  botany,  and 
the  first  c<Httribution  to  the  ethnographuud  lit- 
erature of  the  country.  The  most  important 
contribution  to  natural  history  was  Alexander 
Wilson's  *'  Description  of  the  Birds  of  North 
America,"  a  work  still  held  in  much  repute. 
Samnel  Latham  Ifitcbill  (1764-1881)  was  one 
of  the  earliest  writers  on  chemistry.  To 
these  names  may  be  added  those  of  Lindley 
Hnrray  (1746-1826),  author  of  the  treatise  en- 
titled the  "  Power  of  Religion  over  the  Mmd," 
and  of  the  well  known  "  English  Grammar" 
bearing  his  name,  and  the  eminent  physicist 
Bei^amin  Thompson,  Oount  Rumford  (1758- 
1814),  both  of  whom  were  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion Americans. — ^The  most  distingnished  poet 
of  this  period,  whether  we  consider  the  Tanet7 
and  literary  merit  of  his  compositions  or  their 
popidarity,  was  Philip  Freneau  ^1762-1882), 
many  of  whose  productions,  in^ired  by  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  display  vigor  of  langu^ 
and  considerable  imaginative  power.  Some  of 
his  smaller  pieces  preserve  their  popularity  to 
the  present  (lay,  and  such  vriters  as  Campbell 
have  not  scrupled  to  borrow  whole  passages 
from  them.  Oontemporary  with  him  were 
John  Trumbull  (1760-1881),  author  of  a  once 
popular  poem  in  the  Hndibrastio  style  enti- 
tled McFingal,"  in  whioh  the  tones  and  other 
wemies  to  American  liberty  are  satirized,  and 
which  presents  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of 
oontemporary  manners  and  opinions;  Joel 
Barlow  (1766-1813),  who  wrote  a  heavy  epSo 
entitled  the  "Oolnml^"  whidi  was  ons^- 


^r  wen  reoeired,  and  rqniiited  in  Londcm  ukd 
Paris,  and  a  Immorons  mo<^-henrio  poem  in 
praise  of  "Hasty  Padding;"  Lemuel  Hopkins 
(1760-1801),  author  of  a  satirical  poem  called 
tiie  "Anarohiad;"  and  Timothy  l>wic^t,  the 
theolc^ian,  whose  "  Oonqnest  of  Canaan,"  an 
epic,  and  other  poems,  are  smoothly  vermfied, 
and  exercised  aoonaiderable  infiaence  upon  con- 
temporary writers.  William  Clifton  (177a-'90) 
wrote  a  few  songs  equal  to  any  poetry  whit^ 
had  previously  appeared  in  J^erica;  snd 
Thomas  Green  Fessenden  (1771-1887)  pro- 
duced in  London  a  very  successfril  satire  on 
the  physicians  who  opposed  the  metallto  trao* 
tors  of  PerkinB,  entitled  *'Tbe  Terrible  Trao- 
toratiOD."  Amonff  the  other  poets  of  Uie  pe- 
riod were  Darid  Hwnphreya  (1768-1818), 
Josq>h  Hopkinson  (1770-1842),  anthOT*  of  tho 
well  known  national  lyric  Hail  Cdnmbta," 
and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  jr.  (1778-1811),  whose 
Adams  and  Liberty"  was  once  a  rallying  stwg 
of  the  federalists.  The  style  adopted  by  these 
writers  was  essmtially  that  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  oentniy ; 
nor  was  any  innovation  upon  established  mod- 
els, whether  in  form  or  expression,  atteonpted 
in  American  poetry  until  aSter  the  ooounenoe- 
ment  of  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  national 
literature. — Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771- 
1810),  the  first  American  novelist,  was  also  the 
first  author  who  made  a  profession  of  Htaa- 
tare ;  and  his  best  prodnctiona,  Widand,  or  the 
Transformation,"  ^  Artbnr  Herryn,"  and  "  Ed- 
gar Hnntley,"  have  mach  graphic  power  and  are 
good  specimens  of  the  Godwin  school  of  fiction. 
He  was  a  man  of  feeble  physical  constitution,  a 
rapid  and  often  careless  writer,  and  has  been 
described  as  "  a  gentle,  nnobtruEnve  enthusiast, 
whose  weak  frame  was  shattered  and  wrecked 
by  the  too  ^werful  pulsations  of  his  heart" 
— Of  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  the  period, 
whose  productions  appeared  mostly  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  the  chief  were  Francis 
Hopkinson  (1787-91),  eminent  as  a  humorous 
writer  in  prose  and  verse ;  Hugh  Henry  Brack- 
enridge  (1748-1816),  author  of  a  vigorous  satire 
entitled  "Modem  Chivalry;"  Joseph  Bennie 
(1768-1812),  one  of  the  earliest  American 
magazine  writers  and  editors,  who  pnbUsbed  a 
well  known  series  of  essays  under  the  tiUe  of 
"The  Lay  Pfeacher;"  Da^d  Everett  (1769- 
1813),  Isaac  Story  (1774-1808),  Royall  Tyler 
(1756-1826),  and  Paul  Allen  (1776-1826).— 
III.  1820  to  1863.  The  last  period  in  Amei^ 
lean  literature  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  which  preceded  in  the  national  character, 
as  well  as  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  pro- 
ductions. It  was  in  l^iO  that  the  poverty  of 
American  literature  was  sneeringly  commented 
□pon  by  Sydney  ^ith  in  an  artide  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review;"  and  from  that  date  the 
intelleotuid  development  of  the  country,  the 
politicalcrUs  which  attended  the  establiahmont 
of  the  government  being  past,  hAs  been  «m- 
mrasnrate  with  its  social  and  matoial  prosress, 
until  at  the  presentday  there  may  be  said  to  m  no 
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department  of  hnman  knovledge  whioh  has  not 
been  more  or  less  thoronghly  explored  by  Amer- 
ican authors.  In  history,  in  Jurisprudence,  and 
in  certain  departments  of  natural  science  and 
imaginative  literature,  their  efforts  during  the 
last  40  years  have  been  exceeded  by  those  of 
DO  contemporary  anthors  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  In  the  two  farmer  periods  Europe,  and 
partioolarly  the  mother  oonntry,  was  recog- 
nized aa  the  chief  source  <tf  mental  aupplies; 
a  circamstance  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
obstaclea  to  literary  culture  which  a  colonial 
condition  necessarily  imposes,  in  part  to  the 
focility  with  which  the  abundant  literature  of 
the  old  world  may  be  appropriated  by  the  new, 
and  very  considerably  also  to  a  want  of  ielf- 
reliance  in  native  authors,  and  an  indifference  to 
the  value  of  native  material ;  bat  so  rapid  has 
been  the  intelleotual  development  of  the  nation 
nnoe  that  time,  that  America  is  now  &ble  to 
reciprocate  in  kind  the  benefits  she  bo  long  ex- 
olnaively  ei^oyed.  It  may  be  also  generally 
remarked,  that  within  this  period  the  s^Ie  and 
tone  of  ue  nati(mal  Uter^nre  have  begim  to 
partake  more  decndedly  of  the  national  char- 
acter, altAioogh  in  certain  departinents  only, 
particularly  in  that  of  imaginative  writing,  has 
any  decided  originality  beoi  shown.  How  far 
this  originality  has  approxhnated  to  a  per- 
manent form  it  is  not  now  posnble  to  deter- 
mine, but  of  its  existence  and  rapid  growth 
tbere  can  be  no  question. — While  in  the  periods 
already  treated  of,  the  labors  of  American  his- 
torians were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
oollection  of  materials  or  to  the  unadorned  rec- 
ord of  facts,  their  •  successors  have  taken  a 
wider  range  of  subjects,  and  infused  a  more 
philosophic  spirit  Into  tJieir  writings ;  and  al- 
thooghf  among  the  many  hundred  historical 
Toi^  already  prodnoed,  few  rise  above  the  dig^ 
njtr  of  local  narratives  or  oompilations  of  ma- 
terials, as  stor^onses  of  data  the7  have  been 
ably  employed  by  thme  who  can  analyze  the 
significance  of  past  events,  and  connect  them 
by  analogy  with  tiie  tendency  of  the  present. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Geoi^e  Bancroft, 
whoee  "  history  of  the  United  St^«s,"  a  work 
still  in  progress,  has  been  pronounced  "the 
most  succe^ul  attempt  yet  made  to  reduce  the 
chaotic  bat  rich  mate  rials  of  American  history 
to  order,  tieauty,  and  moral  significance."  It  is 
characterized  by  an  earnest  sympathy  with 
democratic  institutions,  by  a  generoos  entha- 
uasm  for  the  martyrs  of  freedom  and  dyiliza- 
tion,  by  patient  research  and  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  authorities,  and  by  a  style  animat- 
ed and  genial  throughoat,althotuh  uoooation- 
al  passages,  perhaps,  a  little  too  Iwored.  As  the 
most  complete  ana  philosophic  history  of  Amer- 
ica yet  written,  it  is  destined  to  occupy  an  im- 
portaat  place  in  the  literature  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, liie  same  subject  has  been  ably  treat- 
ed by  Richard  Hildretli,  whose  work,  bringing 
the  narrative  down  to  the  year  1821,  though 
viitten  with  no  ^>e<ual  attempt  at  rhetorical 
grace  or  pictoresqne  efiSKt,  is  Talaable  for  its 


impartiality  and  general  aocnracy,  and  has  be- 
come a  standard  book  of  reference.  Many  school 
histories  of  the  United  States  have  been  writ- 
ten, of  which  those  by  Balma  Hale,  S.  G.  Good- 
rich ("  Peter  Parley,"  179S-1860),  Samuel  Eliot, 
Emma  Willard,  B.  J.  Leasing,  Marcius  Willson, 
and  G.  P.  Quaokenbos  may  be  cited.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  latter  and  the  laraer  Usto* 
ries  is  the  compen^ons  woric  J.a.  Fattoiif 
brinpngthenarratiredowntoaTeryreoentdate. 
Among  works  illastrating  partionlar  periods  or 
passages  in  tl]#  general  history  of  the  counttr 
may  be  mentioned  the  '*  Pictorial  Field  Book 
of  tiie  Revolution,"  by  Benson  J.  Losaing,  an  in- 
dustrious and  careful  writer ;  the  "  History  of 
the  United  States  Navy,"  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper ;  histories  of  the  war  of  1812  by  0. 
J.  Ibgersoll  (1782-1862)  and  Losung;  the 
"  American  Archives"  and  other  works  by 
Peter  Force;  and  nnmerous  minor  productions 
by  W.  L.  Stone  (1792-1844),  John  Armstrong, 
W.  H.  Trescot,  Brantz  Uayer^  Vinthr«p  Sar- 

fnt,  Richard  Frothinfl^iam,  jr.,  J.  T.  Hei£dlej, 
Spragne,  Frank  Ifoore,  and  othws.  Tha 
list  of  local  hi8tori6^  whether  of  rin^^e  states 
or  groups  <^  states,  or  of  special  territo- 
rial districts,  or  of  institntions,  presents  many 
works  of  merit  At  the  head  of  these  perhaps 
stands  the  *' History  of  New  England"  by  J. 
G.  Palfrey  (born  1796),  of ,  whidb  two  vol- 
umes, embracing  the  events  prerions  to  1667, 
have  been  published.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
more  fulness  than  in  the  work  of  Bancroft,  and 
in  a  style  of  singular  purity  and  finish.  To 
this  class  1>elong  the  valuable  "  Gteogr(^)hy 
and  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  by 
Timothy  Flint  (1780-1840),  the  "History  of 
the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi "  and  other  works  by  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
the  history  of  New  England  by  O.  W.  Elliott, 
those  of  the  "New  Netherlands"  by  E.  B. 
O'OaUagJian,  of  New  York  John  Romeyn 
Brodhead,  of  Oonoectiont  by  Theodore  Dwi|pit 
and  by  G.  H.  Hollister,  of  North  Carolina  by 
F.  L.  Hawks,  of  Kentucky  by  Mann  Butier, 
of  bouisiana  by  Charles  GayarrS  and  by  F.  X 
Martin,  of  Oregon  and  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America  by  Robert  Greenhow,  of  South 
Carolina  by  W.  G.  Bimms,  of  Texas  by  H.  Toak- 
nm,  of  Rhode  Island  by  S,  G.  Arnold,  of  Virgi- 
nia by  Charles  Campbell,  and  of  Western  lus- 
sachusetts  by  J.  G.  Holland.  Of  the  numerous 
minor  works  of  this  class,  the  elaborate  history 
of  Boston  by  S.  G.  Drake,  and  of  Westchester 
county,  N.  T,,  by  Robert  Bolton,  and  that  of 
Harvard  university  by  Josiah  Quincy,  may 
be  cited  as  ezamidea.  The  hifiory  of  the 
alrariginal  tribes  has  been  ably  treated  by 
8.  G.  Drake,  whose  Book  of  the  bidians  <a 
North  America,"  though  written  in  an  unambi- 
tious style,  was  the  first  attempt  at  an  impartial 
narrative  of  the  auMect,  and  is  a  Talaable  re- 
pertory of  facts ;  by  T.  L.  MoEenney  and  James 
Hall,  who  published  a  costly  illustrated  "  His- 
tory <tf  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Nortii  America;" 
by  George  CatUn ;  by  W.  L.  Stme ;  and  eepe- 
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6iaJlT  hj  Henrx  Bowe  Sohoolorsft,  vhow 
works,  utbongh  the^  oome  perhaps  more  nat* 
nrallj  within  the  departaieats  of  travels  and 
ethni^raphjr,  eviooe  a  more  intimate  acqiuun1j;> 
anoe  with  the  history,  langnages,  and  customs 
of  tiie  Korth  American  aborigines  than  mj 
others  yet  pnblished.  Of  ids  elaborate  His- 
torical and  Statistical  Information  respecting 
the  History,  Coiidition,  and  Prospects  of  the  la- 
dlan  Tribes  of  the  United  States,"  the  most 
copaiderable  work  of  the  dosajet  undertaken, 
6  vols.  4to.  hare  appeared.  The  History  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  by  Francis  Park- 
man,  narrates  in  an  animated  style  an  interest- 
ing episode  in  colonial  history,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  Talnable  reoent  oontribntions  to  the  his- 
tory  oP  the  North  American  Indians.  The 
worka  relating  directi j or  indirectlrto  the  hi»- 
toT7  of  the  United  SUtes  inclode  0.  W.  Upham^s 
acoonnt  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  in  1693,  B.  S. 
Ripley's  "War  with  Mexico,"  E.  D.  Mansfield's 
"Mexican  War,"  G.  W.  Kendall's  "Santa  F6 
Eipedilion,"  and  Theodore  Irving's  "  Gonqueet 
of  Florida."  Among  American  authors  wnose 
labors  have  been  proeeouted  beyond  the  limits 
of  local  or  domestic  history,  no  name  stands 
higher  than  that  of  William  Hiokling  Prescott 
(179&-1869),  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  oon- 
qnest  and  civilization  in  the  new  world,  and 
one  of  the  most  gracefbl  and  natnral  writers  of 
the  English  language.  His  histories  of  the 
rei^  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  and  Philip  II. 
of  Bpfdn,  and  cMT  the  "Oonqaest  of  M«dco" 
and  uie  "  Oonqnest  of  Pera,"  and  his  oontinn- 
ation  of  Robertson's  "  History  of  Charles  V.," 
tiiongh  produced  under  serious  disabilities,  the 
chief  of  which  was  an  almost  total  blindness, 
nhibit  an  astonishing  depth  and  accuracy  of 
research,  and,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
his  contemporaries  has  observed,  "an  im- 
partiality and  Bonndneas  of  judgment,  which 
give  authority  to  every  statement,  and  weight 
to  every  eonelosion."  The  style  is  at  the  same 
time  so  lucid  and  attractive,  as  frequently  to 
invest  the  narrative  with  the  charm  of  fiction — 
a  circumstance  which  has  greatly  contribnted 
to  render  Prescott  in  both  hemispheres  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  modem  historians.  As 
Prescott  was  the  first  to  treat  adequately  the 
brilliant  period  of  Spanidi  aacendenoy,  so  die 
revolt  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  afforded  a  congenial  subject  to  John 
Lothrop  MoUey  (born  1814),  whose  "Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic"  and  "History  of  the 
United  Netherlands,"  the  latter  a  continuation 
of  the  former,  display  extensive  research,  and 
are  written  with  animation,  and  occasionally 
with  great  picturesque  beauty  of  style.  The 
author's  instincts  are  strongly  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  but  with- 
out detracting  from  the  impartiality  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  work  has  taken  its  place  among 
the  great  histories  of  the  time,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe. 
Among  other  wHten  of  fbreign  liistory  may  be 
mentloaed  Henry  Wheaton,  anthor  of  a^^Hla- 


tOTT  of  tiie  Northmen  ;^  Arehibald  Alffxander, 
anthor  of  a  History  of  the  Oodonixation  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa ;"  Brantz  Mt^er,  J.  B. 
Poinsett,  and  B.  A.  Wilson,  who  have  written 
on  Mexico ;  Parke  Godwin,  who  has  published 
the  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  "  History  of 
France;"  D.O.  Allen,  A.L.  Koeppen,  J.  J.  Jarvea, 
Edmnnd  Flagg,  W.  H.  Stiles,  and  G.  W.  Greene. 
Many  ezoelleot  works  in  the  department  of 
eodemastical  or  relijpous  history  have  also  been 
produced,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
"  Annals  of  the  American  Polpit,"  by  W.  R 
Sprague;  the  "History  of  the  Preebyteriaa 
Church,"  by  Charles  Hodge ;  the  "  Histoiy  of 
the  Apostolio  Church,"  bv  Philip  Schaff ;  the 
•'Progress  of  BeligioaB  Ideas,"  by  Mr&  Lydia 
Maria  Child ;  the  *'  Histmy  of  Methodism,"  by 
Abel  Stevens ;  the  "  Modem  ffistory  of  Uidvn<* 
salism,"  by  Thomas  Whittemore;  the  "Post- 
Biblical  History  of  the  Jews,"  by  M.  J.  Raphall; 
the  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England," 
by  J.  B.  Felt ;  the  contributions  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Vir^glnia,  by 
Bishop  William  Meade  and  F.  L.  Hawks ;  the 
"  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,"  by  D. 
Benedict;  the  history  of  the  "EngU&h  Bible," 
by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant ;  and  various  works  by 
.^lo^hibald  Alexander,  James  Mnrdock,  S.  F. 
Jarvis,  Robert  Burd,  Thomas' Gmllard,  W.  In- 
graham  Kip,  John  Dowling,  J.  A.  Spenceir, 
and  many  others.  To  the  department  of  lit- 
erary history,  the  most  important  ooDtributiou 
are  the  "History  of  Braniah  Ittnatnr^"  by 
George  Tieknor,  which  Is  nniversally  esteemed 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  extant ;  the  sev- 
eral works  of  R.  W.  Griswold  on  tiie  "  Prose 
Writers,"  the  "Poets,"  and  the  "Female  Poeta" 
of  America ;  Caroline  May's  "  American  Fem^e 
Poets;"  J.  S.  Hart's  "Female  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica ;"  0.  D.  Cleveland's  compendiums  of  Eng- 
lish, American,  and  classical  literature ;  W.  T. 
Coggeshall's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West ;" 
T.  Buchanan  Read's  "  Female  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica;" and  Mrs.  A.  C.  L.  Botta's  "Handbook  of 
Universal  Literature."  The  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  literature,"  by  E.  A.  and  G.  L.  Duy- 
okinck,  is  the  only  comprehenuve  Work  on  the 
subject  yet  published;  and  the  "Gritioal  IMc- 
tionary  of  English  literature,"  by  S.  Aostan  Al- 
libooe,  of  which  the  first  volome  has  appeared, 
will  form  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  literary  his- 
tory of  England  and  the  United  States.  Among 
miscellaneous  works,  the  most  important  ^ 
the  "  History  of  Liberty,"  by  Samuel  Eliot,  the 
completed  portion  of  which,  covering  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  eu^y 
Christians,  and  the  struggle  for  oonstitatiorul 
liberty  in  Spain  in  the  16th  century,  is  writ- 
ten with  ability  and  in  a  philosophic  spirit 
— The  first  in  point  of  date  and  repotation 
among  the  writers  of  biography  of  this  pe- 
riod is  Washington  Irving  (1788-1859),  whose 
narratives  of  the  "  Life  and  Yoywes  Chris- 
topher Columbus,"  uid  of  the  "  voyagee  and 
Discoveries  of  the  Ocnnpanicau  of  Ot^ombiu,** 
thoof^  not  the  most  charaeteriatio  of  Ida 
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Tritines,  oonstitnte  a  permanont  oontribntion 
to  Enuish  and  American  literature.  Of  more 
immediate  and  general  interest  is  his  "Life 
of  George  Washington,"  completed  a  fev 
months  before  the  aathor^a  death,  and  which 
perhaps  has  been  more  generally  read  in  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  of  his  works.  The  narrative, 
embracing  necessarily  the  main  incidents  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  is  related  with  such  vi- 
vacity and  picturesque  beauty  of  language,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  ever  be 
superseded  in  popular  use.  His  lives  of  Ma- 
homet and  Goldsmith  are  pleasing  compila- 
tions, having  little  claim  to  or(^naIity.  Among 
the  most  indnstrions  laborers  in  the  field  of 
American  biography  is  Jared  Sparks  (bom 
1769),  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
Ufe  to  stupes  illustrative  of  the  history  of  his 
oonntry,  and  whose  wor^  written  in  a  sober 
and  correct  style,  display  remarkable  fidelity 
and  diligence  of  research.  The  '*  Library  of 
American  Biography,"  in  two  series  and  26 
volumes,  edited  by  him,  and  to  which  ha  con- 
tributed lives  of  John  Ledyard,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, Ethan  Allen,  Oharles  Lee,  Father  Mar- 
qnette,  and  others,  is  enriched  by  contributions 
from  some  of  the  i>est  writers  in  the  oonntry, 
and  is  highly  oreditable  to  the  national  liter- 
ature. Mr.  Sparks  has  also  edited  the  writings 
of  Washington  and  Franklin,  with  lives  of  eatm, 
the  ^plomatio  correspondence  of  the  revoln- 
tiott,  and  the  oorrespondenoe  of  pnblio  men  with 
Washington — ^the  whole  constituting  a  rich 
fiand  of  national  material.  Of  the  many  biogra- 
phies of  public  men  produced  dnrii^  this  pe- 
riod, the  most  prominent  are  those  of  Josiah 
Qnincy,  jr.,  by  his  son  Josiah  Qainoy,  of  El- 
bridge  Gerry  by  J.  T.  Austin,  of  James  Otis 
by  William  Tador,  of  Joseph  Reed  by  his  grand- 
son W.  B.  Reed,  of  William  Wirt  by  John 
P.  Kennedy,  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by  George 
Tncker  and  by  H,  S.  Randall,  of  John  Adams 
by  his  grandson  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Jo- 
seph Story  by  his  son  W.  W.  Story,  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  by  his  son  J.  0.  ^anilton, 
of  Henry  Olay  by  Calvin  Oolton  and  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  Andrew  Jackson  by  James  Puton, 
some  of  which  have  obtained  a  wide  popularity. 
AmoQg  Bpedal  biographies  of  American  sub- 
jects may  be  mentioned  the  Life  of  William 
Ellery  Chtmning,"  by  his  nephew  William 
Henry  Channing;  the  "Memoirs  of  MargM-et 
Fuller  Osaoli,"  by  W.  H.  Channing,  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  the 
"  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  by  Timothy  Flint ;  a 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland ; 
lives  of  Marion,  Greene,  and  Oaptun  John 
Smith,  by  W.  G. 'Simms;  the  lives  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  Joseph  Brant  and  Red  Jacket,  by 
W.  L.  Stone ;  the  life  of  Bishop  A.  W.  Griswold, 
by  J.  S.  Stone;  "Memoir  of  Bev.  Dr.  Bock- 
minster  and  Joseph  Stevens  Bnckminster,"  by 
Mrs.  Eliza  Bnckminster  Lee ;  the  "Life  of  The- 
ophOus  Parsons,"  by  his  son  Theophilns  Par- 
sons; "Memoirs  of  Nathaidel  Emmons,"  by 
E.  A.  Park ;  the  "  Life  of  Washington  Irving." 


by  his  nephew  Pierre  M.  Irving,  of  which  th« 
first  two  volumes  have  appeared ;  beside  many 
biographical  sketches  by  ^ezander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie, G.  E.  Ellis,  Edward  and  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  H.  A.  Garland,  C.  C.  Felton,  C.  W. 
Upham,  Henry  Wheaton,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Henry 
Reed,  G.  S.  Hillard,  W.  Gammell,  J.  T.  Head- 
ley,  John  Sanderson,  R.  T.  Conrad,  0.  A.  Good- 
rich, M.  L.  Davis,  Alden  Bradford,  S.  L. 
Enapp,  N.  Biddle,  Epes  Sargent,  B.  J.  Loos- 
ing, G.  L.  Duyokinck,  George  H.  Moore,  Mrs. 
£.  T.  EUet,  and  others.  To  this  class  also  be- 
long such  works  as  the  "  laves  of  American 
Loyalists"  by  Lorenzo  Sabine,  the  "  PerBonel 
Memoirs"  of  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  the  "  Re- 
miniscences"  of  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  and 
the  "  Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life"  and  other 
works  of  William  Henry  Milburn.  The  con- 
tribators  to  miscellaneous  and  foreign  biog- 
raphy comprise  J.  8.  O.  Abbott,  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  conceived  in  an  nnusnally 
intense  admiration  of  his  subject,  R.  W.  Gris- 
wold, H.  W.  Herbert,  Samuel  Osgood,  J.  Milton 
Mackie,  Hannah  F.  Lee,  X.  Donald  Mc^od,  Al- 
fred Lee,  Richard  Hildreth,  F.  L.  Hawks,  Bishop 
J.  R.  Bayley,  R.  H.  Wilde,  and  many  others. 
Female  biography  has  been  comprehensively 
related  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  in  her  "  Woman's 
Beoord,"  a  sketch  of  distiogui^ed  women  in 
aU  times.  The  principal  general  biographical 
dictionaries  are  uiose  of  William  Allen,  devoted 
to  American  snl^eote,  and  J.  L.  Blake;  be^de 
which  a  "  Dictionary  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Engravers"  has  been  published  by  S.  Spoonw, 
and  a  "Oydopiedia  ofilnsic"  by  J.  W.  Moore. — 
Washington  Irving,  though  not  exclusively  a 
writer  of  prose  fiction,  was  the  first  American 
whose  fame  in  this  department  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  native  connttr ;  and  his 
"  Sketch  Book,"  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York,"  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  "Tales 
of  a  Traveller,"  first  introduced  to  a  European 
public  between  1820  and  1880,  attracted  imme- 
diate attention  by  their  imaginative  power, 
by  their  fine  pathos  and  humor,  and  by  the 
singularly  pure  and  graceful  s^le  in  which 
they  were  expressed.  Though  in  many  re- 
spects  they  might  be  taken  for  the  productions 
of  an  author  trained  among  the  influences  of 
an  older  civilization  and  accustomed  to  its  lit- 
erary amenities,  the  stories  founded  upon  Ameri- 
can subjects,  of  which  the  "  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow"  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  are  too 
national  in  feeling  and  in  local  character  and 
color  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  their  origin,  and 
will  always  constitute  a  delightful  and  indispen- 
sable part  of  American  literature.  James  Fenl- 
more  Cooper  (1789-1851)  has  the  credit  of  giving 
the  first  decided  impulse  to  romantic  fiction  in 
the  new  world,  and  through  his  works  American 
literature  became  first  generally  known  abrmd. 
His  "  Spy,"  his  nantioal  tales,  including  "  The 
Pilot"  and  "  The  Bed  Rover,"  which,  according 
to  the  "  Ediabaigh  Review,"  gave  him  "  the 
empire  of  the  sea,"  and  above  ^1  his  series  of 
Incuan  stories,  abonnding  in  lively  pictures  of 
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Inreit  Ufo,  by  their  fredmess,  power,  and  iiot< 
elty*  took  a  strong  hold  apon  the  popular  nund 
in  both  hemispheres ;  and  some  of  them,  in^ 
eluding  "The  Spy"  and  The  Last  of  the  Uo- 
hioans/*  have  probably  been  translated  into 
more  languages  than  any  other  works  of  fiction. 
As  a  novelist,  ha  was  deficient  in  some  of 
the  chief  requisites  of  his  calling;  bat  his  fac- 
ulty of  description,  and  qoick  appreciation  of 
what  was  taogible  and  characteristic  in  his  na- 
tive land,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  success  ou- 
auTpassed  perhaps  by  any  contemporary  novel- 
ist, and  which  has  been  descritred  as  a  rich 
ud  legitimate  fruit  of  AmwieaD  genius."  The 
anccm  of  Cooper  gave  to  the  novel  of  adven- 
ture and  backwoods  life,  or  that  founded  upon 
eolonial  and  revcdationary  incidents,  a  popu- 
larity which  caused  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  the 
ohiei  form  of  fiction  cultivated ;  aud  among 
many  meritorious  works  of  this  class  may  be 
mentioned  "  The  Dutchman's  fireside"  and 
"  Westwaid  Ho"  of  James  Kirke  Paulding 
(1779-1860),  a  vigorous  and  successful  writer ; 
"Bob  of  the  BowV  "Swallow  Bam,"  and 
"Horse  Shoe  Robinson,"  by  James  Pendleton 
Kennedy  (born  1796);  "Redwood,"  "Hope 
Leslie,"  "The  Linwoods,"  and  other  pleasing 
pictures  of  early  American  life,  by  Miss  0.  M. 
Sedgwick;  "The  Partisan,"  " MeUiohampe," 
"  The  Yemassee,"  "  Guy  Rivers,"  and  nomenmi 
other  tales  by  W.  G.  Stmms  (bom  1606),  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  prolific  of  Amwioan  an- 
thers, and  who  has  drawn  largely  from  the  le- 
gendary history  of  the  southern  states  fbrhis  ma- 
terials ; "  Hobomok"  and  "  The  Rebels,"  by  Mrs. 
L.  H.  ChUd  (bom  1802);  "Seventy-Six"  and 
other  works  by  John  Neal ;  A  New  Home," 
by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Kirkland ;  tbe  border  tales  of  Dr. 
Robert  Bird  (1808-'54) ;  and  works  by  Timothy 
Flint  (1780-1840),  James  Hall  (bom  1798),  0.  F. 
Hoffman  (born  1806),  T.  B.  Thorpe,  O.  W.  Web- 
ber, and  others.  For  finish  of  style,  delicacy  of 
psychological  insight,  and  power  in  delineating 
the  darker  features  of  life  and  the  emotions  of 
gbiit  and  pain^  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (bora 
1604>  holds  a  peculiar  place  among  American 
novelists.  Writing  on  n^ional  subjecta,  and 
delighting  espedall^  in  the  gloomy  passages  of 
New  England  colonial  history,  he  has  employed 
fiction  leas  for  the  purpose  of  illnstratang  prao- 
tical  life  or  of  adding  to  the  oreations  of  the 
imaginative  world,  than  of  solving  psycho- 
logical problems.  His  "  Scarlet  Letter"  and 
"  House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  were  preoeded 
by  a  variety  of  &ncy  sketdies  and  historical 
narratives,  published  under  the  titlesof  "  Twioe- 
Told  Tales"  and  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse," 
which  in  point  of  style  and  subtle  analysis 
of  character  are  among  the  most  exfjuisite  of 
the  minor  productions  of  American  literature. 
The  "Blithedale  Romance,"  the  next  in  the 
order  of  his  novels,  is  marked  by  nmilar  char- 
acteristics; and  the  "Marble  F^mn,"  the  most 
elabor^  and  powerfhlly  drawn  of  all  his  works, 
oootaina  in  addition  pictures  of  Italian  life  and 
•oeoery  of  nnaurpaased  beauty.  The  "  Tales 


of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque,^'  and  otter 
fictions,  by  Edgar  Allan  Foe  (1611-'49),  ex- 
hibit extraordinary  mebq>hyBcal  aeuteness  ud 
a  wild  and  gloomy  imagination ;  but  his  aaar 
lytical  power,  umike  that  of  Hawthorne,  is 
seldom  pervaded  by  any  moral  sentiment,  and 
his  finest  creations,  though  they  are  elaborated 
with  skill,  have  littie  human  interest.  N.  P. 
Willis  (bora  1807)  has  obtained  a  unique  rep- 
utation as  a  delineator  of  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows which  flit  over  the  suriiKe  of  sodety, 
and  his  style,  remarkable  for  its  felicity,  not  to 
say  h^py  audacity  of  expression,  is  in  ao- 
ccurd  with  his  subjects.  His  prose  writings^ 
thottf^  including  many  tales,  belong  perbapa 
more  properly  to  the  departments  trf  travels  and 
belles-lettres.  As  pictures  of  domestie  lift 
among  theandents,  the  "Zoiobia,"  "Probttt," 
and  "  Julian"  of  William  Ware  (1797-1663)  am 
not  surpassed  by  any  similw  productions  in 
English  literature.  To  this  class  also  behuig 
"  Philothea,"  a  tale  of  Athens  in  the  dijs 
of  Pericles,  by  Mrs.  CJhild,  and  "The  Roman 
Traitor,"  by  Heuiy  William  Herbert  (1807-'68), 
a  suooessfiu  contributor  to  many  departments 
of  literature,  and  well  known  under  the  peea- 
donyme  of  "  Frank  Forester."  For  inventioa 
and  gnf>luo  power  Herman  Melville's  talet 
ot  ocean  adventure,  indudhig  **  Typee"  and 
"Omoo,"  stand  perhaps  at  the  head  of  th«r 
class  in  American  literatnra,  and  have  bea 
widely  read  and  admired  abroad.  The  "Ber- 
ber" and  "  Ealoolah"  of  W.  8.  Mayo,  and 
the  lively  sketches  of  Lieut.  H.  A.  Wise  (Banj 
Gringo),  are  successful  attempts  in  the  same 
field.  The  most  popular  novel  of  the  present 
cento^  was  the  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabm"  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  an  auti-fdavery 
fiction,  which  has  circulated  by  millions  <k 
copies  in  many  languages,  and  deeply  moved  the 
public  heart  in  Europe  and  America,  not  more 
on  account  of  the  moral  of  the  story  than  of  its 
pathos,  its  dramatic  fervor,  ita  delightful  hu> 
mor,  and  its  inimitable  pictures  of  negro  life. 
"  Dred,"  hersecond  anti-slavery  nananee,  is  per- 
haps a  work  of  more  power  than  its  predecessor, 
aluiough  less  popular ;  and  among  her  snbse- 
quent  productions  are  tiie  "  Minister's  Womag," 
remarkable  for  its  pictures  of  social  and  rdigtooi 
life  in  New  England  during  the  last  centuy, 
the  "Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,"  and  "Agnes  ct 
Sorrento."  Of  other  novels  founded  upon  the 
slavery  question,  the  **  White  Slave,"  by  Rich- 
ard Hildreth,  and  "Ida  May,"  by  Maiy  Lang- 
don  (Mrs.  Pike),  may  be  cited  as  examples;  aM 
the  "  Partisan  Leader,"  by  Beverly  Tndcer,  pub- 
lished originally  many  years  ago,  has  recently 
attracted  attention  from  its  poiitical  significance, 
in  connection  with  the  war  against  Uie  fedenl 
union.  Of  prose  fictions  by  authors  who  hava 
won  distinction  princip^ly  in  otfaw  walks 
of  literature,  the  most  desMring  of  notice  are 
"Monaldi,"  by  Washington  AlIstoa(17?i»-164S); 
"Paul  Felton"  and  other  tales  published  by 
R.  H.  Dana  (bom  1767)  in  the  "IdU  Man." 
a  aerial  edited  by  himself ;  "  Hyperion,"  a 
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Beriea  of  ehanidng  i^otitfefl  of  loeiieqr  aixl 
mannsn  in  Earope,  oonneoted  bj  a  thrdad  of 
story,  and  "Kavanai^"  by  H.  W.  Longfellow 
(bora  1807) ;  "Leaves from  Margaret  Smith'B 
Joaraal,"  by  J.  Q.  Whittier  (bora  1806),  and 
"Elsie  Veoner,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(bora  1809).  The  homorooa  writers  are  repre- 
sented by  Seba  Smith,  author  of  the  well 
blown  letters  of  '*  Mwor  Jack  Downing,"  Cor- 
nelius Mathews,  J.  0.  Neal  (l807-'48),  R.  0. 
Sands  (1799-1882),  W.  G.  Olark  (1810-'41), 
G.  H.  Derby,  F.  8.  Cozzens,  G.  D.  Prentice, 
and  0.  F.  Briggs;  beside  Irving,  whose  "  Koiok- 
erbocker's  History  of  New  York"  is  perhaps 
the  most  elaborate  piece  of  humor  in  the  na~ 
tional  literature ;  Panlding,  who  in  ooffjonction 
with  Irving  produced  the  Salnutfnndi and 
some  others  mentioned  above.  Holmes  pos- 
sesses a  copious  vein  of  original  hnmor,  which 
however  appears  to  the  best  advantage  in  his 
poems  and  misoellaneoas  prose  writings.  The 
list  of  American  humorous  writings  would  be 
Incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  Uiat  class 
of  grotesque  tales  of  which  the  *'  Big  Bear  of 
Arkansas"  and  the  "Quarter  Race  in  Ken- 
tucky," by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  afford  oharscteriBtic 
specimens.  Among  outer  writers  of  prose  fic- 
tion may  be  enumerated  Sylvester  Judd  (1818- 
*68),  ^tbor  of  "  Margaret,"  a  tragie  tale  of  New 
Endand  life,  and  "  Richard  Edney ;"  T.  8.  Fay, 
G.  P.  Thompson,  Brant*  Mayer,  T.  8.  Arthur,  J. 
V.  Huntington,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  L.  M.  Sargent, 
F.  W.  Shelton,  George  Wood,  J.  H.  Icgr^am, 
P.  P.  Oooke,  J.  E.  Oooke,  J.  G.  Holland,  B.  B. 
Kimball,  0.  G.  Leland^  Donald  UoLeod,  O.  W. 
Ourtis,  A.  S.  Boe,  H.  P.  Myers,  J.  B.  Cobb,  and 
Itobert  T.  8.  Lowell.  The  female  writers  of  fio- 
tloa  of  this  period  constitot«  a  numerous  and 
important  body,  and  the  works  of  some  of  them 
are  not  exceeded  in  popularity  by  any  contem- 
porary writings  of  their  class.  It  will  suffice  to 
mention,  in  addition  to  works  already  referred 
to,  the  several  series  of  "  Pencil  Sketches,"  by 
Miss  EUza  Leslie  (1787-1857) ;  the  "  Three  Ex- 
periments of  Living,"  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee ;  "  The 
Wide,  Wide  World"  and  "  Qaeeohy,"  by  Miss 
Susan  Warner ;  Ruth  Hall,"  "  Fera  Leaves," 
and  other  popular  productions,  by  Mrs.  8.  P.  W. 
Parton  (Fanny  Fern) ;  "  The  Honsdiold  of  Bon- 
verio,"  by  Mrs.  a  A.  Warfleld;  "Naomi,"  by 
Mrs.E.B.Lee;  "OharmsandOonnter-Oharms," 
by  Miss  M.  J.  Mackintosh ;  beside  numerous  vol- 
umes by  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  E.  0.  Embury,  Mrs.  0. 
L.  Hentz,  Mrs.  A.  8.  Stephens,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ellet,  Mrs.  A.  0.  (Mowatt)  Ritchie, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  Miss  A.  B.  War- 
ner, Mrs.  E.  8.  Phelps  (Trusta),  Mrs.  Alice  Brad- 
ley (Keal)  Haven,  Miss  Alice  Oarey,  Miss  Caro- 
line Chesebro,  Mrs.  E.  Robinson  (Talvi),  Miss 
Maria  Curoming,  Miss  H.  E.  Prescott.  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Terhune  (Marion  Harlan),  Miss  A.  J. 
Evans,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Eastman, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sadlier, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison,  Mrs.  M.  O.  Lawrence,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Hewitt  (Stebbings),  and  many  others. — 
In  iatiuate  connection  with  tiie  departments 


slready  treated  is  thiA  of  Jnvettile  Ilterslnre, 
to  which  several  authors  have  exdnmvely  de- 
voted themselves,  and  among  the  contributors 
to  which  are  many  of  those  previously  men- 
tioned. The  first  place  undoubtedly  belongsto 
8.  G.  Goodrich,  whose  numerous  litue  books  for 
the  instruction  or  edification  of  children,  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonyme  of  "  Peter  Par^ 
ley,"  have  had  a  prodigious  circulation  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  America.  Nathaniel  Hawthorae 
has  written  some  delightfbl  tales  for  children ; 
Jacob  Abbott  (born  1808)  is  the  author  of  the 
popular  "  Rollo,"  "  Lucy,"  "  Franoonia,"  and 
other  series  of  stories,  and  of  numerous  juvenile 
histories ;  and  W.  M.  Simonds,  John  Bonner,  F. 
0.  Woodworth,  George  Taylor,  Charles  Nord- 
hoff,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Jndaon  ^anuy  Forester,  1817- 
*M),  Mrs.  8.  J.  lippincott  (Grace  Greenwoo(0, 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigouraey,  Miss  0.  M.  Sedgwick,  Miss 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  L.  0.  Tut^iill,  Mrs.  Parton  (Fanny 
Fern),  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (Neal)  HaTeo, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Carter,  Mrs.  H. 
6.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Hnbbell,  and  many  others  have 
devoted  a  lai^e  portion  of  their  time  to  this 
species  of  literature. — ^The  poetry  of  this  period, 
in  view  of  the  absorbing  industrial  life  of  the 
people,  h^s  shown  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
abundant  development ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  writers  is  more  numerous  here 
than  in  any  other  country.  Notwithstanding 
also  the  limited  range  of  native  subjects,  which 
makes  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  country 
in  some  rejects  sn  imitation  or  rather  a  oon- 
tinuation  of  that  of  other  lands,  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  national  scenery,  legend,  and  history 
have  not  tailed  of  capable  ulnstrators,  while 
the  fiuniliar  imagery  of  an  older  civilization  has 
been  often  reprMluced  with  force  and  ori^nal- 
ity.  Among  those  who  have  made  a  felicitous 
use  of  native  materials,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  thoroughly  American  is  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  (born  1794),  whose  poems,  the  fruits 
of  meditation  rather  than  of  passion  or  ima^- 
nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  descriptive 
powers,  their  serene  and  elevated  philosophy, 
and  noUe  simplicity  of  lan^age.  His"Thana- 
t<^>sis"  is  in  a  high  strain  of  oontemplative 
poetry,  and  the  peculiar  aspects  of  nature  in 
tiie  weetera  world  have  suggested  many  of  his 
most  characteristic  minor  ^eoes.  Bidiard  H. 
Dana  (bora  1787)  was  one  of  the  first  in  Amer- 
ioa  to  break  away  from  the  school  of  Pope,  and 
his  "  Buccaneer,"  a  narrative  of  crime  and  ret- 
,ribotion,  had  no  slight  influence  in  directing 
the  poetical  taste  of  the  country.  He  has  been 
called  "  the  most  psychological  of  American 
poets,"  and  the  solenmity  of  tone  which  per- 
vades his  works  indicates  an  imagination  deeply 
moved  by  the  tragic  and  remorseful  elements 
in  humanity.  Charles  Spragne  (born  1791)  is 
the  author  of  an  "  Ode  to  Shakespeare,"  a  met- 
rical ess^  on  **  Curiosity,"  and  a  few  other 
pieces;  J.  G.  Percival  (1796-1867)  possessed 
a  remarkable  command  of  language  and  metre, 
and  his  "Ooral  Grove"  and  "New  England" 
are  estabHshed  fiivorites;  the  few  poetfoal  n- 
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mdnfl  of  Washington  Albton  (177V-1848),  In- 
eluding  the  "  Sylphs  of  the  Beuoiu,"  evinoe  an 
exabersnt  fimoy  and  much  metrical  skill;  and 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake  (179ff-1820)  produced 
the  "  Colprit  Fay,"  an  imaginative  poem,  ex- 
qoidtely  versifiedf  although  the  taste  of  the 
poet  in  transporting  the  fairy  mythology'  of  the 
old  world  into  the  primeval  solitudes  of  the 
new  is  questionable.  Of  all  American  poets 
who  have  written  bo  little,  the  most  popular 
perhaps  is  Fitz-Greene  Ualleck  (bom  179B), 
whose  Marco  Bozzarls"  and  lines  on  Robert 
Burns  are  fine  specimens  of  the  martial  lyrio 
and  the  elegiac  poem,  as  well  as  of  that  union 
of  sound  with  sense  which  in  the  estimation  of 
many  constitute  the  true  theory  of  Terdfioatiou. 
Hu  longest  poem,  "  Fanny,"  is  pervaded  by  a 
light  vera  (n  irony,  aometimes  incongmotialy 
introduced  into  his  pieces  devoted  to  serious 
subjects.  The  Scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis 
are  written  with  feeling  and  artistic  finish  ;  in 
his  other  poems  the  verbal  felicity  and  sprightly 
fimoy  characteristic  of  his  prose  writings  are  dis- 
cernible. The  few  brief  poems  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (born  1803),  of  which  "  The  Problem" 
and  the  lines  "  To  a  Ilumble  Bee"  afford  exam- 
ples, are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  imagery 
and  originality  of  thought.  The  early  song 
writers  of  the  period  are  represented  by  Cr.  F. 
Horris  (bom  1602),  the  most  popular  of  his  class 
in  America,  and  Edward  Coates  Pinkney  (1803- 
'28^  and  0.  F.  Hoffinan,  whose  amatory  or  con- 
vivial versea  are  gracefully  written  ud  well 
adapted  to  mudc.  Among  oUier  e«riy  writers 
of  the  period  who  are  remembered  fbr  one  cv 
more  saccessfld  poems,  are  F.  6.  Key  (1779- 
18«),  author  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner 
R.  H.  Wilde  (1789-1847),  of  the  song  com- 
mencing "  My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose ;" 
and  John  Howard  Payne  (1793-1852),  whose 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  is  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  The  poems  of  E.  A. 
Poe  form  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  bis  prose 
writings,  and  are  characterized  by  a  shadowy 
and  gloomy  imagination,  and  a  fascinating  mel- 
odyofrhyuim.  His  longest  [>oem,  '*TheRaven," 
illustrates  his  facility  in  harmonizing  sentiment 
with  rhythmical  expression  ;  and  his  Annabel 
Lee,"  "  Haunted  Palace,"  and  "  Bells"  are  con- 
structed with  eqnid  sUlL  The  most  artistic 
and  cosmopolitan  of  American  poets,  and  the 
most  widely  read  abroad,  is  H.  W.  Long^ 
Allow,  whose  gemus  has  been  powesftilly  in- 
fluenced by  the  literature  and  historic  associar 
tioos  of  the  old  world,  while  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  his  princii>al  subjects  he  is  emi- 
nently American.  His  minor  poems  are  chiefly 
meditative,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers, 
the  verbal  felicity,  and  the  novelty  and  appo- 
siteness  of  the  imagery  give  life  and  freshness  to 
the  rather  trite  maxims  which  they  embody. 
His  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  "Footsteps  of  Angels," 
"Light  of  Stars,"  "Village  Blacksmith,'^  and 
"St.  Augustine's  Ladder,"  familiar  specimens 
of  this  class,  have  been  aptly  described  aa 
**gems  set  with  consummate  taste."  Hia 


"  Skeleton  in  Armor**  has  much  of  the  mMt  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  legend ;  and  in  "  Evange* 
line"  and  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  (the  latter, 
In  theme,  sentiment,  and  treatment,  the  most 
thoroughly  aboriginal  poem  yet  written),  be 
has  made  the  first  suoceseful  attempt  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  to  naturalize  the  hexameter  and 
trochaic  measures  in  English  literature.  ICudi 
of  the  poetry  of  J.  G.  Whittier  has  be«a 
prompted  by  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  in 
occasional  pieces  he  rises  to  a  strain  of  genuine 
lyrical  exaltation.  Of  this  character  are  his 
"Massachusetts  to  Yir^ia"  and  "Astrasa  at 
the  Capitol."  In  other  poems  he  unites  trader- 
ness  and  grace  with  much  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage. James  Russell  Lowell  (bom  1819)  is 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  younger  poets 
of  this  period,  and  his  serious  writings  are  ear> 
nest  and  phUanthropbic  in  tone,  elevated  in 
sentiment,  and  of  high  artistio  merit  in  Uie  em- 
stmction.  He  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  Ameri- 
can satirists,  and  has  gained  a  unique  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorist  by  his  "Biglow  Papers,"  in 
which  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  New  England 
is  given  with  great  verbal  and  idiomatic  correct- 
ness. The  prose  introdoctions  to  these  poems 
have  a  snbtle  humor  which  can  be  bast  ap- 

Ereciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  local  pecu- 
arities  they  illustrate.  Not  lees  ctmspieu- 
ous  as  a  humorist  is  O.  W.  Holmes,  the  most 
effective  writer  of  the  school  of  Pope,  and  dts- 
tinguished  by  a  clear,  concise,  and  manly  styl& 
For  the  minted  pungency  and  geniality  of  bis 
humor  he  is  unrivalled  amtmg  .Ajnerican  poeta ; 
and  hU  "Old  Iionndes"  and  "La  Gi&ette>^ 
^ow  him  capable  of  high  lyric  flighto  aa  well  aa 
of  pathetic  expression.  In  his  biowledge  of 
local  dialects  and  idioms  he  is  not  inferior  to 
Lowell.  J.6.  Saze(bom  1816) isknown chiefly 
as  ahnmoronspoet,  and  his  verses  eigoy  a  con- 
siderable popularity.  A.  B.  Street  (bora  1811) 
has  devoted  himself  more  than  any  other  na- 
tive poet  to  the  romantic  aspects  of  American 
scenery  and  forest  life,  and  his  works  contain 
many  striking  and  picturesque  descriptive  pas- 
sages. Among  other  poets  and  oocaaoDat 
writers  of  verses  of  this  period,  all  of  whom 
have  produced  some  pieces  of  high  rowit, 
may  be  mentioned  John  Pierpont  (born  1785), 
John  Neal,  J.  G.  Brainard,  Andrews  Norton 
(1786-1858),  Henry  Ware,  jr.  (1794-1848),  I 
fclason,  W.  G.  Simms,  R.  0.  Sands,  G.  W.  Doane, 
A.  Q.  Greene,  Rufus  Dawesj  Sumner  ijncoJu 
Fairfldd,  James  Aldrich,  George  Lunt,  G.  V. 
Bethune,  G.  D.  Prentice,  Grenville  Mellen, 
William  Oroswell,  Thomas  Ward,W.  D.  (HDa- 
gher.  Park  Beryamin,  Albert  Pike,  Jones  Very, 
Ralph  Hoyt.  W.  G.  Clark,  Seba  Smith,  W.  E. 
Ohanning,  H.  T.  Tuokerman,  H.  B.  Hirst,  W. 
H.  C.  Hosmer,  Epes  Sargent,  T.  W.  Parsons, 
A.  C.  Coie,  G.  H.  Colton,  W.  W.  Story,  W.  R. 
Wallace,  T.  D.  English,  C.  G.  Eastman,  P.  P. 
Cooke.  H.  A.  Caldwell,  0.  P.  Cranch,  W.  H. 
Burleigh,  H.  R.  Jackson,  Isaac  MoLellan,  and 
J.  T.  Fields ;  and  among  the  youngar  writen 
J.  B.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Boker,  T.  B.  Bead, 
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B«jsrd  Tftjrlor,  B.  H.-Btoddazd,  W.  Allan  Bai- 
ler, P.  T.  Hftrno,  0. 6.  LelaD4  T.  S.  Low- 
ell, H.  a  ^dwdl,  T.  B.  Aldrioh,  A.  J.  H. 
DugaoQe,  and  E.  0.  Stedman.  The  ibmale 
poets  of  the  period  comprise  Mrs.  Sigonraey, 
author  of  mmj  beaatifiu  pieces  characterized 
by  feminine  delicacy  and  religious  sentiment ; 
Mrs.  Maria  Brooks  (Maria  del*  Oocidente,  1795- 
1845),  whose  principal  poein,  "  ZopMel," 
evinoee  a  high  degree  of  ima^native  power, 
and  was  praised  by  Southey;  Laoretia  Maria 
Davidson  (1808-'25),  and  her  sister  Margaret 
Miller  Davidson  (1833-*88),  who  are  instances 
of  nu-e  though  melancholy  precocity  in  the 
art;  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  O^ood  (181S-'60}, 
remarkable  for  her  playfalness  of  fancy  ana 
fiuiUity  of  expression;  Miss  H.  F.  GK>uldf  a 
pleanng  and  natural  writer ;  Mrs.  JoUa  Ward 
Howe  (bom  1819),  whose  "Paarion  Flowers" 
and  other  poenu  are  diatingidshed  by  a  peoa- 
liar  earnestness  of  fbeUng  and  expreewon; 
Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Eemhle  (born  1811),  who 
exhibits  mmilar  charaoteristios;  Mrs.  £.  Oakes 
Sqiith,  author  of  a  melodious  and  imagin- 
ative poem  entitled  "The  Sinless  Ohild;" 
Mrs.  Oaroliue  Gilman,  Mrs.  Lippiucott  (Grace 
Greenwood),  Mrs.  A.  B.  Welby,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Em- 
bury, Mrs.  Louisa  MoOord,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen 
'Whitman,  Mrs.  A.  0.  (Lynch)  Botta,  Mrs.  Es- 
telle  Anna  Lewis,  Mrs,  Haven,  Miss  Alice  Ca- 
rey and  her  sister  Fhcebe  Oarey,  Mrs.  EUet, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hate,  Miss  Oaroliue  May,  Mrs,  Ma- 
ria Lowell,  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proetor,  Mrs,  £.  P. 
Lee,  Mn.  Rosa  V.  Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  V.  IVenohf 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hewitt  (Stebbings),  Min  Bose  Tet^ 
ry,  Mrs.  M.  S.  B.  Bona  (Sm^er),  and  many 
others.  Moral  purity,  love  of  nature,  domestic 
affection,  and  graceful  expression  are  the  gener- 
al oharaoteristios  of  the  writings  of  the  above; 
and  so  far  as  their  poetry  has  exercised  any  in- 
fluence on  practical  life,  it  has  had  a  tendency 
to  refine  t^te  and  cultivate  good  sentiments. 
Dramatic  literature  has  been  cultivated  by 
comparatively  few  writers,  and,  with  occasion^ 
exceptions,  nothing  of  very  decided  mark, 
either  in  style,  sentiment,  or  plot,  has  yet  been 
aooomplished.  J.  A.  Hillhonse  (1789-1841),  a 
man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  fine  taste,  excelled 
in  that  species  of  poetic  Uteratnre  iUnstrated 
by  the  writi)^  of  Browning,  Henry  TaylcHT, 
and  others  in  England,  and  wmdi  may  be  MUed 
the  written  dnuna.  His  "ibdad,"  fbonded 
upon  JewiA  tradition,  "  Percy*B  Masque,"  and 
other  dramas,  though  unfitted  for  representation, 
are  conceived  with  taste  and  carefully  finished. 
G.  H.  Boker  has  produced  "  Oalaynos,"  a  tra- 
gedy founded  on  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  Spanish  Moors,  and  other  dramatic  pieces 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Howe,  a  high-wrought  drama  entitled  "  The 
World's  Own."  Among  other  works  of  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  "  Bmtns,"  by  J.  H. 
Payne;  "Metamora,"  by  J.  A.  Stone:  "Jack 
Oade,"  by  B.  J.  Oonrad;  "Tortesathe  Usurer" 
and  "Bianca  Visconti,"  by  N,  P.  Willis; 
"Yelaaoo,"  by  Epes  Sargent;  "The  Gladi- 


ator," byK.  M.Blrd;  "Witchcraft,"  by- Cor-  , 
neUiis  Mathews ;  and  "  Fashion,"  by  Mrs.  A. 
0.  (Mowatt)  Ritchie  (bom  1891)  ;  several  of 
which  have  proved  good  acting  plays,  and 
still  retain  possession  €i  the  stage.  In  the 
department  of  poetry  may  also  be  classed  sev- 
eral writers  who  have  executed  metrical  trans- 
lations d  merit  from  the  Gterman,  Italian,  and 
other  languages.  The  most  eminent  of  these  is 
Longfellow,  whose  versions  of  Bishop  Tegu^r's 
"ObUdren  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,"  and  the 
Schwme  Bitter  and  other  ballads  by  Uhland, 
are  well  known.  O.  T.  Brooks  has  translated 
the  Fautt  of  Goethe  and  numerous  other  pieces 
from  the  German ;  0.  G.  Leland,  some  of  the 
choicest  songs  of  Heine ;  W.  H.  Furaess,  Schil- 
ler's "Song  of  the  BeU;"  and  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham  and  J.  8.  Dwia^t,  mmy  of  the  minorpoenis 
of  this  aod  other  German  authors.  T.  W.  Far- 
tons  has  made  one  of  the  best  English  transla- 
tions of  Dante's  great  epic ;  George  Tioknor  has 
verdfied  choice  extracts  from  the  Spanish  poets; 
and  B.  H.  Wilde,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  IHchols 
have  tnmslated  with  taste  from  Tasso,  Sannaza- 
ro,  and  Manzonl.— Under  the  head  of  critioian, 
essays,  belles-lettres,  lectures  or  discourses, 
and  that  species  of  miscellaneous  works  which 
owe  their  charm  to  a  felicitous  blending  of 
fact  and  fancy,  or  of  sentiment  and  thought, 
may  be  classed  a  numerous  body  of  authors 
who  were  so  inadequately  represented  in  the 
two  preceding  periods  that  the  department 
now  under  consideration  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  sprung  into  existenoe  since  1820.  The 
establiahment  (rf  the  "North  American  Re- 
view*' in  1816,  followed  within  a  tew  years  by 
that  of  the  "American  Qnarterly  Review,"  the 
"  Soathem  Quarterly  Review,"  the  *'  Ohristian 
Examiner,"  the  "  Knickerbocker  M^azine," 
and  other  periodicals,  gave  the  first  consider- 
able impulse  to  literary  criticism  and  essay 
writing  on  a  comprehensive  and  philosophic 
scale;  and  the  prodnotioQ  of  the  essays  of 
William  Ellery  Ohanning  (1780-1842)  on  "Na- 
tional  literature,"  "  Milton,"  "  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte." "Ffini'lon,"  and  "  Self-Oultnre,"  and  of 
the  thonghtAil  and  highly  finished  articles  by 
R.  H.  Dana,  published  in  his  own  "  Idle  Man" 
and  the  "  North  American  Review,"  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  on  era  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Oontemporary  with  these 
were  John  Quinoy  Adams,  WiUiam  Tador, 
Joseph  Story,  Edward  and  A.  H.  Ever«tt,  W.  H. 
Preeoott,  F.  O.  Gray,  George  Ticknor,  E.  T. 
Obanning,  Robert  Walsh,  G.  0.  Verplanck,  J. 
G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks,  Samuel  Gilman,  Wil- 
liam Ware,  B.  0.  Sands,  Orville  Dewey,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Francis,  W.  G.  Simms,  John  Neal,  Frauds 
Waylaod,  Henry  Reecf,  F.  L.  Hawks,  0.  S. 
Henry,  J.  T.  Buckingham,  and  H.  S.  Legar^ 
most  of  whom  have  written  with  taste  upon  sab- 
Jeots  connected  with  philosophy,  morals,  politi- 
cal and  social  economy,  and  general  literatnre. 
Prominent  among  the  later  review  writers  and 
easftyists  is  R.  W.  Emeraon,  an  (Higinal  and  in- 
dependent thinker,  whose  views  m  religion  and 
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ist  some  degree  of  society  taaj  be  desoibed  as 
the  opposite  of  all  those  founded  upon  tradi- 
tion and  authority.  He  has  written  in  an  ab- 
stract manner  upon  social,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal questions;  end  his  style,  though  some- 
times obscure  by  reason  of  bis  attempts  to 
condeose  a  phuosophio  theory  into  a  few 
brief  terms,  has  a  finished  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance which  have  secured  him  a  wide  circle 
of  admirers,  particularly  in  New  England, 
where,  says  Hawthorne,  '*hia  mind  acted 
QpOQ  other  minds  of  a  certain  constitution  with 
wonderful  magnetism,  and  drew  manpr  men 
upon  long  ^Igrimages  to  qteak  with  him  Ace 
to  fiice."  His  published  works  comprise  sev- 
eral series  of  "Essays,"  "The  Method  of 
Nature,"  " Bepresentatire  Hen,"  ''English 
Traits,"  and  "  The  Conduct  of  Life,"  several 
of  which  have  been  expanded  from  lectures 
and  addresses,  a  department  of  literature  to 
which  he  has  principally  devoted  himself.  Of 
the  school  of  Emerson  wtfs  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli  (18l0-'60),  author  of  "  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Oentory,"  an  earnest  protest  agunst 
the  commonly  received  views  of  the  social  po- 
sition of  women,  and  '*  Papers  on  literature 
and  Art,"  some  of  which  orkinally  appeared  in 
the  "Dial,"  a  quarterly  publication  which  was 
Sot  several  years  the  organ  of  Emerson  and  his 
firiends.  She  wrote  with  point  and  brilliancy, 
and  in  general  acquirements  and  conversational 
jiowers  was  probably  the  leading  woman  of  her 
time  in  America.  The  most  oonspicnons  names 
among  the  younger  writers  are  those  of  E.  P. 
Whipple,  author  of  many  papers,  chiefly  on 
literature,  written  in  a  lively  and  perspicnous 
style ;  H.  T.  Tuokennan,  whose  contributions  to 
the  critical  literature  of  the  country  show  a  re- 
fined taste  and  a  liberal  cultivation  of  mind  and 
heart ;  O.  A.  Brownson,  a  bold  and  powerful 
writer  on  religion,  metaphysics,  and  politics ; 
G.  S.  Hillard,  0.  0.  Pelton,  F.  H.  Hedge,  G.  E. 
Ellis,  W.  H.  Fumesa,  W.  B.  0.  and  O.  W.  B. 
Peabody,  G.  H.  Calvert,  Henry  Giles,  Mrs. 
Mary  Putnam,  R.  W.  Griswold,  J.  F.  Clarke, 
A.  P.  Peabody,  C.  H.  Brigham,  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham,  and  Thomas  Hill.  Any  thing  like 
a  oon^klete  enmneration  of  the  writers  who 
hare  gmned  distinotion  in  the  wide  Add  of 
belles-lettres  or  magadne  Iho^re  would  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article; 
and  only  those  who  are  generally  known  or 
who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  ^eir  class 
can  be  mentioned.  The  most  distinguisfaed  of 
all  is  Washington  Irving,  whose  "  Crayon  Pa- 
pers," published  in  England  in  1822  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Sketch  Book,"  represents  perhaps 
the  author's  most  saccmsfa]  attempts  in  ^e^nt 
literature.  The  *'  Inklings  of  Adventure," 
"Pencillingsby  theWay,"  "Letters  from  under 
a  Bridge,"  and  other  piquant  sketches  of  peo- 
ple and  manners,  by  N.  P.  Willis ;  the  series  of 
discQTsive  essays  by  O.  W.  Hohnes,  entitled  the 
"  Autooiat  of  the  Break&st  Table"  and  the 
"  Professor  at  the  Breaklhst  Table ;"  the  "  Rev- 
eries of  a  Bachelor,"  bj  D.  6.  Mitchell  (Be 


Marvel)  ;  the  "Potiphar  Papers"  by  G.  W. 
Curtis ;  '*  Meister  Karl's  Sketch  Book,"  by  0. 

G.  Leland;  and  the  *'Fem  Leaves"  of  Mn. 
Fartrai,  are  popnlar  examples  of  what  has  hew 
aooompliahed  by  other  autiiors.  To  these  names 
may  be  added  those  of  John  Sanderson,  Q.  W. 
Bethune,  M.  M.  Noah,  N.  Biddle,  Mrs.  O.  Gil- 
man,  James  Law  son,  T.  8.  Fay,  R.  M.  Charltoa, 
J.  J.  Jarves,  A.  E.  Gardner,  A.  B.  AlcoO, 
C.  F.  Hoffinan,  £.  S.  Gould,  E.  Banford,  J.  L. 

H.  McCracken,  G.  H.  Calvert,  L.  L.  Noble,  Park 
Benjamm,  W.  G.  and  L.  G.  Clark,  E.  A.  Poe, 
Mrs.  Eirkland,  Hieodore  Sedgwick,  H.  W.  Ho- 
bert  H.  B.  Wallace,  C.  W.  Webber,  G.  W.  Peek, 
W.  E.  Barton,  Robert  Tnmbnll,  J.  L  Motl^, 
Miss  Snaan  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mrs.  Botta,  Imi 
Sar^nt,  Robert  Tomes,  O.  O.  Fiae ;  and  the 
following,  which  of  late  years  have  been  mors 
immediately  before  thepnblio:  H.  D.  Thoreaa, 

E.  H.  Chapin,  Samuel  Osgood,  H.  W.  Bellows, 
Parke  Godwin,  J.  B.  Lowell,  C.  A.  Bristed 
(Carl  Benson),  J.  G.  Holland  (Timothy  Tit- 
comb),  B.  G.  White,  J.  Milton  Maidie,  T.  W. 
Higginson,  B.  Strother,  C.  F.  Brigga,  £.  S. 
Hue,  G.  D.  Prentice,  George  Snmner,  C.  S. 
Norton,  and  Theodore  Winthrop.  Among  the 
works  illustrating  English  literature  may  be 
mentioned  the  lectures  on  Shakespeare  by  B.H. 
Dana  and  H.  N.  Hndscm,  and  the  editioosof 
the  poet  by  G.  C.  Yerplanck,  H.  N.  Hodsoo, 
and  B.  G.  White ;  the  edition  of  ^enser  hjQ. 
8.  HilUrd;  those  of  Wordsworth  and  Gny 
by  Henr7  Beed;  that  of  Milton  by  0.  D. 
Olevehmd;  that  of  Coleridge  by  W.  T.  G. 
Shedd ;  the  daborate  series  of  Bi^ish  po^  by 

F.  J.  Child,  asmsted  by  J.  B.  Lowell  and  others; 
and  various  writings  by  B.  H.  Dana,  A.  H. 
Everett,  J.  B.  Lowell,  J.  S.  Hart,  E.  P.  Whip- 
ple, and  R.  W.  Emerson.  Translations  from  the 
German  metapbyucians  and  historians  have 
been  made  by  George  Bancroft,  8.  M.  Fuller, 

G.  H.  Calvert,  W.  H.  Channing,  F.  H.  Hedge, 
and  Samuel  Osgood ;  and  ftom  educational  and 
scientific  authors  as  well  as  writers  of  fiction  in 
Germany  and  France,  by  a  wiety  of  hands.— 
The  department  of  oratory  and  political  saenoe^ 
thongh  relatively  less  pr<nninent  than  in  the 
preoMing  period,  oconjues  an  important  place 
in  contemporaneous  American  literature ;  sad 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  Daniel  Webstv 
(1783-1852),  Henry  Clay  (im-1862),  and  J. 
C.  Calhoun  (1782-1860),  considered  merely  as 
literary  productions,  are  among  the  intelleetoal 
triamphs  of  the  country.  For  dignity  of  ex- 
pression, breadth  and  force  of  thoaght,  and  a 
style  strong,  simple,  and  sometimes  grand,  the 
forensic  arauments  and  publie  and  poUtieal 
speeches  of  W  ebster  may  rank  with  the  master- 
pieces of  oratory  in  any  langoage.  The  spon- 
taneous, impassioned  eloqaenoe  of  Clay,  w 
the  other  hand,  depended  so  mnoh  for  its  effect 
npon  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  speaker,  that 
his  reputation  will  be  mostly  traditionaL  Bis 
published  speeches  ^ve  UtQe  indication  of  the 
mastery  of  the  feelings  fbr  which  he  was  abnort 
nnrivaUed.    Oalhoun's  eloqnence  was  plain, 
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i^ng,  ooncise,  and  only  oceadonallr  impas- 
doned;  and  hie  power,  as  Webster  has  observ- 
ed, *'  ooitdated  in  the  plainneas  of  his  propod- 
waa,  the  closeness  of  his  lo^o,  and  in  the 
earnestnesa  and  energy  of  his  manner."  His 
literary  remains  exhibit  nnusaal  philosophioal 
acnmen  and  power  of  analysis.  To  the  politi- 
cal orators  and  statesmen  of  this  period  belong 
also  John  Qnincy  Adams  (1769-1848),  remark- 
able for  the  universality  of  his  knowledge  and 
his  independence  of  jadgment ;  Johm  Kandotph 
of  RoaQoke  (1798-1832),  an  eccentric  but 
powerfol  and  pointed  spe^er,  and  a  master  of 
faivectiTe;  Albert  Gallatin  (1761-1849) ;  B.  T. 
Hayne  (1791-1689),  the  eloquent  antagonist  of 
■Webster;  DeWitt  Olinton  (1769-1838),  Tris- 
tam  Burgess  (1770-1858),  George  MoDuffiO 
(1788-1851),  SUas  Wri^t  (179B-1847),  H.  a 
tegarfi  (1797-1848);  W.  0.  Preston  (1784:- 
1860),  and  8.  8.  Prentiss  (180&-'60),  whose 

Srodactions  represent  the  most  ornate  and 
orid  school  of  American  oratory ;  T.  H.  Ben- 
ton (1782-1858),  whose  "Thirty  Years'  "View" 
and.  *' Abridgment  of  the  Debates  in  Gon- 
f^ess"  afford  invaluable  materials  to  the  his- 
torian of  national  politics;  A.  H.  Everett 
(1793-1847),  J.  R.  Poinsett  (1779-1851),  Lewis 
Oaas  (born  1783),  Levi  Woodbury  (1788-1861), 
Caleb  Ooshing  ib6rn  1800),  John  Sergeant 
(1779-1853),  W.  H.  Seward  (1801),  J.  J.  Crit- 
tenden (1785),  J.  M.  Hammond  (1807%  B.  0. 
Winthrop  (1809),  H.  A.  Wise  (1806),  B,  A. 
Douglas  (1818-*61),  and  B.  If.  T.  Hunter  (1800). 
The  most  acoomplished  orator  of  the  period 
with  respect  to  rhetorical  finish  and  elocntion 
is  Edwud  Everett  (bom  1794),  whose  pro- 
dnctiona,  including  his  oration  on  Washing- 
ton, which  has  been  delivered  before  public 
assemblies  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  are 
Uioronghly  American  in  tone,  and  possess  a 
permanent  and  intrinsic  merit.  Bnfus  Ohoate 
(1799-1859),  in  his  forensic  arguments  and 
occasional  public  addresses,  exhibited  not  Qess 
rhetorical  excellence  and  more  fervor  than 
Everett;  and  Charles  Snmner  (born  1811) 
exoeU  in  strength  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment, ripe  schol»ship,  and  nobiUty  of  diction. 
Among  the  anti-slavery  oratf>rs,  to  which  clasB 
Hr.  Snmner  properly  belongs,  may  be  enumer- 
ated Wendell  Phillipa  (born  1811),  a  vigorous 
and  impulsive  speaker,  frequently  rising  to  a 
strain  of  impassioned  eloqnence;  J.  B.  Giddings 
(1795),  Oassius  U.  Claj  (1810),  Theodore  Par- 
ker (1810-'60),  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1818),  R. 
W.  Emerson,  Frederic  Douglass  (1817),  and  G. 
B.  Cheever  (1807),  whose  oratory  in  general 
exhibits  simUar  characteristics.  The  list  of 
occasional  orators,  in  addition  to  the  names  of 
most  of  the  foregoing,  includes  those  of  Joseph 
Story  (1779-1845),  James  Kent  (1768-1847), 
G.  0.  Verplanck  (1786),  Horace  Binney  (1780), 
T.  S.  Grimke  (1786-1834),  Orville  Dewey 
0794),  Horace  BashneU  (1802),  £.  H.  Ohapin 
(1814),  H.  B.  Bascom  (1796),  G.  S.  Hillard 
(1808),  H.  W.  Bellows  (1814),  and  muiy  oth- 
ers. The  poUtioal  writers  comprise  William 


SonivaiL  (1774^1889),  Matthew  Carey  (11(10- 
1880),  J.  T.  Buckingham,  Martin  Van  Baren 
(1783-1862),  W.  L.  Maroy  (1786-1857),  Thomas 
Ritohie,  Joseph  Gales,  Robert  Walsh,  Isaac  Hill, 
William  Leggett  (1802-'39),  Amos  Kendall, 
Calvin  Oolton,  J.  H.  Hammond,  Nathan  Hale, 
David  Hdte,  Richard  Hildreth,  Joshua  Lea^tt, 
Morton  McMichael,  Hamilton  Pleasants,  T.  B. 
R.  Cobb,  G.  D.  Prentice,  W.  O.  Bryant,  J.  G. 
Pal&ey,  Robert  Barnwell  Bhett,  Joseph  Chan- 
dler, James  Crordon  Bennett,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow, 
John  Fletcher,  George  Fitzhngh,  J.  L.  O'Sulli- 
van,  Edwin  CrosweU,  Thnrlow  Weed,  J.  W. 
Forney,  Horace  Greeley,  Parke  Godwin,  H.  J. 
Raymond,  K.  Paaohall,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  0.  H. 
Bay,  James  Brooks,  Erastns  Brooks,  and  mmj 
others.  Under  thu  head  also  come  the  eom- 
prehenrive  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,"  by  Justice  Story,  the  leo- 
tnres  on  the  same  subject  by  W.  A.  Duer  (1780- 
1868),  and  the  "  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,"  by  G.T.  Curtis.  The  most  emi- 
nent writers  on  pislitioal  economy  are  H.  G.  Ca- 
rey (bom  1793),  whose  "Prindples  of  Political 
Economy,"  "  Credit  System  in  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,"  "The  Past,  the  Present, 
and  the  Future,"  and  nnmerons  other  works, 
maintain  protection  doctrines  in  a  dear,  terse 
style ;  President  Francis  Wayland  (bom  1796) 
and  Henry  Y ethake,  the  latter  an  advorate  of  free 
teade,  who  have  published  valnable  text  books 
on  the  snl^ect;  Francis  lieber,  A.  H.  Everett, 
^lUiam  Lenett,  Beveriy  Tucker,  Albert  Gal- 
latin, John  Bristed,  Oalrin  Oolton,  Oondy  Ra- 
guet,  Stephen  Colwell,  Francis  Bowen,  Alon- 
zo  Potter,  E.  C.  Seaman,  E.  Peshine  Smith, 
George  Opdyke,  W.  M.  Gonge,  and  William 
Madure.  The  writers  on  social  science  and 
ethics  comprise  Francis  Lieber,  author  of  trea- 
tises on  "Liberty  and  Self-Govemment"  and 
"Political  Ethics;"  G.  H.  Calvert,  T.  Sedgwick, 
A.  Gurowski,  Bishop  J.  H.  Hopkins,  who  have 
discQssed  the  subject  generally.  W.  L.  Garri- 
son, Richard  Hildreth,  T.  D.  Weld,  H.  R.  Help- 
er, M.  D.  Conway,  £.  M.  Steams,  T.  String- 
fellow,  G.  Fitzhngh,  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  and  oth- 
ers have  written  on  the  Institution  of  slavery; 
W.  P.  Fonlke,  L.  Dwight,  J.  S.  Qoul±,  and 
Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  on  prison  disdplioe  and 
kindred  topics;  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall  on  the 
rights  of  woman. — In  no  department  has  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  country  been 
more  conspicnons  than  in  that  of  jurispradence, 
and  the  treatises,  digests,  and  reports  emanat- 
ing from  American  authors  and  jurists  already 
01  several  thonsand  volumes,  and  form  a  valu- 
able addition  to  legal  literature.  The  "  Com- 
mentaries on  American  Law,"  by  James  Kent, 
pablished  in  ie26-'30,  are  written  with  great 
clearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  and  constitute 
the  chief  manual  of  general  reference  and  ele- 
mentary instmction.  Of  the  nnmerons  works 
of  Justice  Story,  those  on  equity  iurispru- 
dence,  partnership,  bailments,  and  "  The  Con- 
flict of  Laws,"  are  well  known  everywhere ;  the 
"  Elements  of  bitemational  Law"  and  "  History 
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of  the  Iaw  of  Kadou," 
bare  become  standard  works  of  referenoe  hi 

Europe ;  and  the  treatises  of  Edward  Uvings- 
ton  on  penal  law,  of  Simon  Greealeaf  on  evi- 
dence, of  Willard  Pbiltlps  oa  inearance,  of  F. 
Wharton  on  criminal  law,  beside  many  by 
David  Ho£Fiaan,  St.  George  Tucker,  J,  K.  An- 
gell,  John  Bouvier,  G.  T.  Curtis,  L.  S.  Cnsli- 
ing,  W.  A.  and  John  Duer,  F.  Hilliard,  Mur- 
ray Hoflftnan,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  W.  W.  Story,  and  otliers,  are 
creditable  to  the  legal  learning  of  the  oonntry. 
— The  theological  and  religious  writers  of  the 
period  ctHnprise  a  nnmerons  and  able  body, 
whose  worn,  devoted  rather  to  pracdcal  illns- 
tration  than  to  theoretical  Bpecmation,  have  in 
many  instances  become  stanoard  authorities  on 
the  anbjeets  of  which  they  treat,  and,  in  view 
of  the  mnltiplici^  of  sects  ttom  which  they 
emanate,  express  unnsnally  broad  and  catholic 
Tiews.  In  the  department  of  bibltcal  criticism 
American  theolo^aos  are  ererywbere  honor- 
ably distinguished.  Of  Presbyterian  writers, 
&e  mosteminent  are  Samuel  Uiller  (1769-1850), 
author,  among  other  works^  of  several  treatises 
on  the  distingoishtog  features  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  ;  Edward  Robinson  (l>om  1 794),  best  known 
by  his  researches  in  biblical  geography;  Albert 
Barnes  (1798),  whose  "  Notes  on  the  Gospels" 
and  commentaries  on  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
tare  are  widely  known  in  America  and  £ng* 
land ;  Nicholas  ICorray  (^rwan),  author  ^ 
several  controversial  pnblicatioos ;  8.  Davies, 
Ashbel  Green  (I76S-1848),  Gardiner  Spring 
(1785),  Charles  Hodge  (1797),  James  Bichards 
(1798-1848),  R.  J.  Breciinridge  (1800),  Archi- 
bald, J.  W.,  and  Joserfi  A.  Alexander,  T.  H. 
Skinner,  I.  S.  Spencer,  William  Aduns,  Thomas 
Smyth,  Robert  Bavd,  J.  H.  Thomwellj  and  J. 
B.  Walker.  The  Trinitarian  Congre^tionalists 
are  represented  by  Hoses  Stuart  (1780-1862), 
anther  of  various  scriptural  commentaries,  and 
distinguished  as  a  philologist ;  Leonard  Woods 
(1798-1854),  Horace  Boshnell  (bom  1802),  Ed- 
wards A.  Park  (1808),  Lyman  Beecher  (1776), 
Edward  Beecher  (1804),  N.  W.  Taylor,  Bennet 
^ler,  E.  N.  Kirk,  Nehemiah  Adams,  Mark 
E[opkin&  Nathan  Lord,  Joel  Hawes,  Leonard 
Bacon,  Q.  B.  (Aeever,  3.  P.  Thompson,  T.  0. 
Upluon,  J.  Torrey,  W.  G.  T,  Shedd,  Henry  B. 
Smilib,  and  George  Pancbard,  author  of  a  "His- 
tory of  Oongregationalism,"  &c  At  about  the 
commenoement  of  this  period  a  memorable  con- 
troversy took  place  in  New  England  between 
Samuel  Worcester,  representing  the  conserva- 
tive or  orthodox  Oongregationalists,  and  W.  E. 
Ghanning  in  behalf  of  the  Unitarians,  who 
thenceforth  became  an  independent,  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  an  important  sect. 
The  writings  of  Ghanning  had  great  influence  in 
moulding  the  opinions  now  generally  held  by 
Unitarians  in  America,  aud  contemporary  with 
him  were  a  body  of  divines  and  scholvs  of  con- 
siderable literary  culture,  resident  chiefly  in 
Boston  and  its  ridnity,  and  whose  ednoation 
was  aoqnired  at  Harvard  odlege,  where  a  la^ 


pn^MnHon  of  the  Unitariu  dergy  hare  dnoe 
been  graduated.  Prominent  among  these  wen 

AndrewsNorton  (1786-1853),  author  of  a  tna> 
tise  on  the  "  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels;"  Hsn- 
T7  Ware,  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  and  William  War«^ 
J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks,  N.  L.  Frothin^uoi, 
James  Walker.  Orville  Dewey,  F.  W.  P.  Green- 
wood, W.  H.  Fumess,  and  G.  W.  Bnmap.  Of 
somewhat  later  date  are  A.  P.  Feabody,  Sameel 
Osgood^  F.  H.  Hedge,  G.  £.  Ellis,  H.  W.  Bellows, 
A.  A.  Livermore,  <T.  A.  Bartol,  A.  B.  Mnzzey,  and 
J.  F.  Clarke.  Distinguished  from  these  is  a  new 
rationalistic  school  of  Unitarianism,  chiefly  rep- 
resented by  Theodore  Parker  (1810-*60),  whose 
writings  evince  profound  scholarship  and  logi- 
cal method,  and  famish  frequent  examples  of 
rhetorical  beauty  and  fbroe.  On  political  and 
social  questions  he  also  wrote  and  spoke  with 
peculiar  esmestness.  The  principal  writm 
of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  are 
Bishop  C.  P.  McDvame,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity Bishop  T. 
C.  Brownel),  author  of  conmientaries  on  the 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer;'*  Bishops  Alonzo 
Potter,  Geoi^e  Burgess,  J.  M.  Wainwright,  /. 
H.  Hopkius,  and  W.  I.  Kip ;  S.  F.  Jervis,  S.  H. 
Tyng,  F.  L.  Hawks,  J.  8.  Stone,  A.  O.  Ooxe, 
S.  H.  Turner,  G.  T.  Bedell,  R.  A.  HaUam,  T. 
W.  Coit,  F.  D.  Huntingdon,  Calvin  Colton, 

G.  0.  Yerplanck,  A.  H.  Vinton,  J.  A.  Spencer, 
and  Samuel  Seahuiy.  Amtmg  the  Bap^ts, 
the  most  noted  are  Prerident  IVands  way- 
land,  William  Hague,  H.  6.  Haekett,  R  J. 
Ripley,  Baron  Stow,  Alvah  Hovey,  W.  B.  Wil- 
liams, T.  J.  Conant,  J.  Belcher,  R.  Tumbull, 
Richard  Fuller,  and  J.  B.  Jeter;  and  among 
the  Methodists,  Nathan  Bangs.  P.  T>.  Gorrie, 
John  and  Robert  Emory,  Stephen  Clin,  H.  B. 
Bascom,  D.  D.  Whedon,  J.  McClintock,  Abel 
Stevens,  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  Curry,  James 
Floy,  D.  Wise,  Osmyn  Baker,  Thomas  Stock- 
ton, B.  F.  Tefi^  and  Alexander  Green.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  represented  by  Arch- 
bishops F.  P.  and  P.  R,  Kenrick  and  John 
Hughes,  the  last  two  chiefly  distioguiahed  as 
controversial  writers ;  Bishops  J.  England  and 

H.  Spaulding;  X.  T.  Hecker  and  O.  A.  Brown- 
son,  who  has  writifn  several  of  his  most  notice- 
able review  articles  on  theological  sabject&  hi 
other  denominations  the  prominent  names  are 
George  Bush,  a  follower  of  Swedenbo^,  and 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  tiie  Body"  and  numerous  commen- 
taries and  miscellaneous  writings ;  Philip  Scha^ 
J.  W.  Nevin,  and  H.  Harbaugh,  of  the  German 
Reformed,  and  S.  S.  Sohmncker,  of  the  Lutheran 
church;  Hosea  Ballon,  E.  H.  Chapin,  and  T. 
Wbittemore,  of  the  Universalist  denomination ; 
and  T.  Evans  and  S.  M.  Janney,  members  of  the 
society  of  Friends.  Many  of  the  above,  including 
Brownson,  Parker,  Walker,  and  Wayland,  have 
written  on  moral  philosophy  and  metiqihyBcs. 
The  school  of  Locke  is  represented  by  Frands 
Bowen,  iVederic  Beasley,  and  otihers;  while 
Piprker,  Walker,  James  Marsh,  and  Emerson 
have  borrowed  more  ot  less  from  the  German 
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Uealists  and  the  French  eclectics.  O.  S.  Henry 
and  O.  W.  Wight  have  made  the  philosophy  of 
Oouain  familiar  to  American  readers ;  J.  Marsh 
has  eipounded  the  doctrines  of  Ooleridge;  and 
Samuel  Tyler  has  produced,  in  his  "  Discourse 
on  the  Baconian  Philosophy,"  one  of  the  most 
profoond  met^hysical  disqniutions  of  the  cen- 
tury. Other  oontributors  to  this  department 
are  Herman  Hooker,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Jo- 
seph Haren,  H.  P.  Tappaiit  Asa  Uaban,  T.  0. 
TTpham,  Henry  James,  Boflrell  Park,  W.  T.  G. 
Shedd,  W.  D.  Wilson,  Job  Durffee,  L.  P.  Hic- 
kok  (whose  systematic  writings  on  the  higher 
branches  of  pliUoaophy  are  among  the  ablest 
specimens  of  profbnnd  disonssion),  and  Qeorge 
Payne. — Under  the  bead  of  philology  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  great  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language  by  Noah  Webster  (1768- 
1843)  and  Joseph  E.  Worcester  (born  1784), 
which  have  superseded  all  othera  in  popular 
use  in  the  United  States ;  the  "  Lectures  on 
the  English  Language"  and  other  works  by  G. 
P.  Marsh ;  the  "  I>ictionary  of  Americanisms." 
by  J.  R.  Bartlett ;  and  Uie  writings  of  Qooli 
Brown,  W.  8.  Fowler,  and  others  who  have  de- 
voted thoQsdves  partionlarly  to  the  sfrocture 
and  etymology  ofthe  English  language.  The  ab- 
original languages  of  North  America  have  been 
treated  by  John  Pickering,  Albert  Gallatin,  H. 
B.  Schoolcraft,  P.  E.  Dnponceau,  E.  G.  Squier, 
W.  W.  Turner,  and  Mrs.  Eastman ;  and  gram- 
mars and  vocabularies  of  the  most  important 
dialecta  have  been  prepared  by  missioaariee  and 
others  specially  interested  in  the  subject.  In 
oriental  literature  the  investigations  of  Amer- 
ican philologists  have  been  of  great  value;  and 
to  American  scholars,  and  particularly  mission- 
aries, Europe  is  largely  indebted  for  its  knowl- 
edge of  a  number  of  the  languages  of  eastern 
Asia,  AfHoa,  and  the  Padfio  lalanda.  Among 
those  who  have  gained  eminence  by  their  con- 
ti^ntioDs  to  biblical  philology  are  Edward  Rob- 
inson and  Tayler  Lewis,  both  also  distinguished 
as  Greek  scholars ;  Moses  Stuart,  S.  H.  Tnrner,  J. 
W.  Gibbs,  B.  B.  Edwards,  G.  R.  Noyes,  George 
Bush,  T.  J.  Oonant,  and  H.  B.  Hackett.  In 
other  branches  of  oriental  philology  the  chief 
works  are  the  "  Burmese  Dictionary,"  by  Ado- 
niram  Judson ;  the  "  English  and  Chinese  Vo- 
cabulary," by  8.  Wells  Williams ;  and  the 
"  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Karen  Lan- 
guage," by  F.  Mason ;  beside  the  writings  of 
W.  W.  Turner,  Professors  W.  D.  Whitney 
and  E.  E.  Salisbury  of  Yale  college,  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  K  lUggs,  W.  W.  Greenongh,  and 
Charles  Krsltsir,  several  of  .whom  have  con- 
tributed important  papers  to  tb»  "  Journal 
of  the  American  Oiient»l  Sodety."  Among 
miscellaneous  philological  writers  may  be  enu- 
merated 0.  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  Scheie  de 
Vere,  and  Horatio  Hale,  author  of  the  "  Eth- 
nography and  Philology  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition"  under  the  command  of 
Oapt.  Wilkes. — The  contributions  to  ethnology 
comprise  some  of  the  most  costly  worb  which 
have  yet  appeared  from  the  American  press. 


Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  *'  Crania 
Americana,"  "Crania  ^gyptioa,"  and  ot^er 
works  by  S. G.  Morton  (1799-18B1);  the  ''Bib- 
lical and  PhyMcal  History  of  Man,"  by  J.  O. 
Nott  (born  1804);  the  elaborate  "Types  of 
Mankind"  and  "Indigenous  Races  of  the 
Earth,"  both  profusely  illustrated,  by  J.  0. 
Kott  and  G.  B.  Gliddon;  the  "Diversity  of 
Ori^n  of  Human  Baces,"  by  Louis  Agassiz 
(bom  1607);  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Human  Bace,"  by  John  Baehman;  the 
"Progress  of  Ethnology,"  by  J.  R.  Bartlett; 
the  "Races  of  Men  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution,"  by  Charles  Pickering;  and  oth- 
er works  by  Arnold  Guyot,  F.  W.  Bedfield,  T. 
Smyth,  and  A.  Meigs.  Intimately  connected 
witii  this  department  are  the  works  illustrating 
the  origin  and  antiquities  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  America,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  elaborate  series  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft, 
and  more  particularly  his  "Historical  and 
Statistical  Iiuorniation"  previously  menUoned; 
tiie  "  American  Antiquities  and  Researches  into 
the  Origin  of  the  Red  'Race,"  by  A.  W.  Brad- 
ford; tiae  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  IDa- 
^ppi  Valley,"  by  E.  G.  Squier  and  E.  H. 
Davis;  the  "Aboriginal  Monuments  of  tiie 
State  of  New  York,"  and  the  "  Serpent  Sym- 
bol," by  E.  G.  Squier ;  and  various  writings  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  J.  L.  Stephens,  W.  W.  Turner, 
G.  Catlin,  and  others. — The  number  of  worlts 
devoted  to  travel  and  exploration  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  pe- 
riods; and  the  contributions  to  geographical 
knowledge,  particularly  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, have  been  numerous  and  important. 
Among  the  works  illustrating  European  travel 
and  scenery  may  be  mentioned  "Pleasant 
Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,"  by  Mrs.  Sigour- 
nev;  "The  Old  World  and  the  New,"  by  Or- 
TiUe  Dewey;  "Letters  from  Abroad,"  by  Miss 
Sedgwick:  "A  Year  in  Spain"  and  "Spam 
BcTiented,"  by  A.  S.  Mackenzie;  "Pencillings 
by  the  Way,"  by  N.  P.  Willis;  "The  Pilgrim 
in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,"  by  G.  B. 
Cheever ;  "  Six  Months  in  Italy,"  by  G.  8.  Hil- 
lard;  "Views  a-Foot"  and  other  works  by 
Bayard  Taylor  (bom  1825),  one  of  the  most 
active  and  entertsining  of  modem  travellers ; 
"  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,"  by  Mrs. 
Stowe;  "Hungary  in  185V'  and  "The  Norse 
Folk,"  by  0.  L.  Brace;  and  many  by  W.  0. 
Bryant,  William  Ware,  Caleb  Gushing,  H.  T. 
Cheever,  J.  T.  Headley,  Calvin  Colton,  Pliny 
Miles,  Bei^jamin  SillimaD,  S.  L  Prime,  Horace 
Greeley,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  J.  A.  Dix,  R.  Bash 
derson,  Mrs.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Octavia  If.  Le 
Vert,  Miss  A.  0.  Johnson,  and  others.  Hie 
most  noticeable  books  upon  the  East  are  the 
two  series  of  "  Biblical  Researches  in  the  Holy 
Land,"  by  Edward  Robinson,  the  result  of  an 
extended  tour  in  the  East,  and  which  are  re- 
garded by  biblical  scholars  everywhere  as  of 
the  highest  value ;  "Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia 
Petroa,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  byJ.  ll  Stephens; 
"  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  by  W.  K.'Thomson ; 
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"The  Pathways  and  Abiding  Plaoea  of  Our 
Lord,"  by  J.  M.  Wainwright ;  "  Nile  Notes  of 
a  Howa^i"  and  "The  Howadji  in  Syria,"  by 
G.  W.  Curtis ;  "  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia" 
and  "Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  by  W.  0. 
Prime;  "Yusef,"  by  J.Ross  Broxne;  "The 
Middle  Kingdom,"  by  S.  WellsVilliamB  jbeside 
others  by  Bayard  Taylor,  W.  Oolton,  Horatio 
Southgate,  Stephen  Olio,  8.  L  Prime,  and  B. 
B.  Mintnm.  Books  of  inaritinie  adventure  or 
teSTel  may  be  represented  by  W.  S.  W.  Rnsch- 
enbei^r's  "  Voyage  round  the  World "  and 
"  Three  Years  in  the  Pacific R.  H.  Dana,  jr.'s 
"Two  Years  before  the  Mast;"  Walter  Col- 
ton's  "Deck  and  Port,"  and  other  works;  H.T. 
Oheever's  "  Island  World  of  the  Pacific ;"  H.  A. 
Wiso^s  "Los  Gringos;"  and  Charles  NordhofiT's 
"  Man-of-War  Life,"  and  other  highly  graphic 
narratives  of  a  similar  character.  Of  works 
relating  to  the  United  States  and  its  territories, 
the  most  important  are  Irving's  "  Astoria"  and 
"Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  which  in  point  of 
style  and  interest  are  not  inferior  to  any  thing 
he  wrote;  Hmothy  Flint's  "Reeidraoe  and 
WanderipgB  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hisns»ppi ;" 
tifie  various  narratives  of  travel  on  the  upper 
Hississippi  by  Schoolcraft;  Bayard  Taylor's 
"£1  Dorado;"  the  accurate  and  graphic  "Jour* 
ney  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "  Journey 
through  Texas,"  and  "Jonmey  in  the  Back 
Country,"  by  F.  L.  Olmsted;  and  many  by 
George  Oatlin,  G.  W.  Kendall,  J.  T.  Headley, 
T.  B.  Thorpe,  H.  Greeley,  0.  W.  Webber, 
F.  Parkraan,  and  otiiers.  The  geography  and 
antiquities  of  Central  America  have  been  elab- 
orately described  by  J.  L.  Stephens  in  his 
"Travels  in  Central  America"  and  "Ind- 
dents  of  Travel  In  Yncatan  by  E.  G.  Sqtder 
in  his  "Nioaragna"  and  "Notes  on  Central 
America;"  and  by  B.  U.  Norman  In  his 
"Rained  Cities  of  Tneatan."  Among  other 
works  relating  to  the  American  hemisphere  are 
F.  F.  Holton's  "New  Granada;"  0.  S.  Stew- 
art's  "Brazil  and  La  Plata;"  "Brazil  and  the 
Brazilians,"  by  D.  P.  Kidder  and  J.  C.  Fletch- 
er; John  Bigelow's  "Jamaica  in  I860;"  R.  B. 
Kimball's  "Letters  from  Cuba"  and  "Cuba 
and  the  Cubans;"  W.  H.  Hurlburt'e  "Gau 
Edon,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba;"  andF.  8.  Cozzens's 
"  Acadia."  A  peculiar  and  important  class  of 
books  of  travel  has  resulted  from  the  explora- 
tions undertaken  atvarions  times  by  the  United 
States  government,  with  a  view  of  adding  to 
the  general  stock  of  geographical  knowledge, 
or  of  developing  the  resonrces  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory. The  most  daborate  of  these  is  the 
"  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition around  the  World,"  by  Oapt  Ohj&rles 
Wilkes,  in  5  volumes;  and  of  not  less  impor- 
,  tance  to  the  cause  of  geographical  science  are 
the  narratives  of  exploration  among  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  in  Oregon  and  California  by  Col. 
John  Charles  Fremont,  for  which  he  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  geographical  society 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  reports  of  expeditions 
to  the  Bed  river  of  Lonisiana,  by  Oapt.  B.  B. 


Marcy;  to  Texas  and  New  Uexico,  by  J.  B. 
Bartlett ;  to  Utah,  by  C^>t.  Howard  Stansbury ; 
to  Arizona  and  the  Gila  river,  by  UenL  CoL  W. 
H.  Emory ;  to  the  sonthem  hemisphere,  by  Lieut. 
J.  M.  Gilliss ;  to  SaDon,  by  Commodore  K.  L. 
Perry;  to  the  Bio  de  La  Plata,  1^  Uwt.  T.  & 
Page ;  to  the  Amazon,  by  Lieots.  W.  Lb  Herodon 
and  L.  Gibbon ;  and  to  the  Dud  sea,  by  LieoL 
W.  F.  Lynch.  The  chief  snHic  explorers  an 
Elisha  Kent  Kane  (1820-'67),  whose  narratives 
of  the  two  Griunell  expeditions  in  search  of  Sat 
John  Franklin  ore  among  the  most  interestiu 
works  of  their  class  yet  produced;  and  L  f 
Hayes,  author  of  "An  Arctic  Boat  Journey." 
— The  wide  field  of  natural  history  has  been 
explored  daring  this  period  with  results  highly 
creditable  to  the  sagacity  and  industry  ^ 
American  philosophers.  The  most  important 
work  in  this  department,  and  the  most  costly 
ever  published  in  the  country,  is  the*'Birds 
of  America,"  by  John  James  Audubon  (1780- 
1851)^  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  de- 
scriptive passages  and  its  ^lendid  UlusfanitiiMtt. 
American  kooIoct  has  been  further  treated  Ij 
Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte^  Thomas  NntUll,  J. 
P.  Girand,  and  John  Oaasm,  who  have  written 
on  ornithology;  by  Louis  Agasdz,  whose  pnb- 
licaUons  on  comparative  embryol<^,  ichthyol- 
ogy, the  geographical  distribution  of  aniniala, 
and  analogous  subjects,  are  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  merit;  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  anthor  of  the 
most  complete  work  on  North  American  her- 
Mtology  yet  published ;  by  Thomas  Say,  T.  M. 
Harris,  and  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  who  have  written 
on  entomology;  and  by  Zadoo  Thompson,  A. 
A.  Gould,  B.  S.  Barton,  T.  A.  Conrad,  J.  D. 
Dana,  Isaac  Leo,  Jeflfries  Wyman,  J.  Bachman, 
J.  E.  De  Kay,  J.  D.  Godmao,  Y.  O.  Andubon,  S. 
Eneeland,  jr.,  and  a  number  of  others,  who 
have  illustrated  varioua  branches  of  the  sab- 
Ject  The  most  eminent  writers  on  botany 
are  Asa  Gray,  author  of  several  valuable  de- 
mentary  works  and  mannals ;  John  Torrey, 
who  is  now  preparing  in  ooiyunction  wt^ 
Gray  the  most  complete  American  flora  yet 
undertaken;  Amos  Eaton,  Stephen  Elliot,  The* 
mas  NuttalJ,  A.  B.  Strong,  Jacob  Bigelow,  D. 
J.  Browne,  and  Alphonso  Wood ;  on  geology, 
President  Edward  Hitchcock,  Samuel  Madure, 
W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers,  J.  G.  Perdval,  Ebenezer 
Emmons.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  C.  T.  Jackson,  D.  D. 
Owen,  J.  D.  Wliitney,  J.  W.  Forster,  W.  C. 
Redfield,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  J.  T.  Hodge,  James 
Hall,  Joseph  Leidy,  H.  0.  Lea,  and  W.  W. 
Mather,  of  whom  ^e  last  fonr  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  palfflontologists;  and  on  miner- 
ale^,  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  author  of  a  well 
known  "Treatise  on  HineraloRTf"  P<  Oleve^ 
land,  L.  C.  Beck,  and  C.  U.  Shepard.  The 
writers  on  chemistry  include  Beigamin  SU- 
liman  and  Benjamin  Silliraan,  jr.,  Robert  H«e, 
0.  T.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Draper,  Joseph  Heniy, 

E.  N.  Horsford,  John  Torrey,  E.  L.  xonmans, 
and  Campbell  Korfit ;  and  in  other  branches 
of  natural  sdence  the  most  noted  names  are  JL 

F.  Uaniy,  anthor  (tf  the  "  Physical  Qeognq>hr 
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of  the  Sea"  and  other  works,  W.  0.  Redfield, 
J.  P.  Eap7,  and  John  Brooklesby,  distinguish- 
ed as  meteorolopsta ;  J.  W.  Buley,  an  emi- 
nent microscopist:  A.  D,  Bache,  the  saperin- 
tendent  the  United  States  ooast  aatrey; 
Joseph  Henry,  who  has  made  important  dia- 
.  ooreriee  In  electFO-magnetism ;  Sunael  For- 
Tj  and  Lorin  Blodgett,  cUmatolo^sts:  and  S. 
O.  Walker,  B.  A.  Gould,  G.  P.  Bond,  O.  M. 
ICtohel,  Denison  Olmsted,  J.  M.  Gilllss,  Han- 
nah M.  Peterson,  Haria  MitchelL  W.  A.  Norton, 
and  Ellas  Loomls,  distingaished  chiefly  as  as- 
tronomers. The  most  eminent  mathemati- 
cian- whom  the  country  has  yet  prodooed  is 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  (1773-1888),  author  of  a 
translatioD,  with  a  commentary,  of  Laplace's 
MSeanique  eileate,  and  of  the  well  known 
"Practical  Navigator,"  now  in  almost  uniTersal 
use.  Other  writers  on  mathematics  are  Ben- 
jamin Peirce,  Charles  Davies,  0.  H.  Davis,  and 
Thomas  Hill.  Many  a£  the  ahovfli  named  have 
been  oontribntors  to  the  reports  and  pobllca- 
lions  of  the  SmitiiBonian  institntion,  or  hare 
participated  in  the  sdentifio  labors  of  the  TTnit- 
ed  States  exploring  expedition  and  rimilar  un- 
dertakings.—Of  the  nomeroua  works  on  medi- 
cine and  surgery  produced  during  this  period, 
it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  "  Treatise  on  the 
Practice  of  Mediciae,"  by  G.  B.  Wood ;  "  Dis- 
pensatory of  the  United  States."  by  G.  B.  Wood 
and  F.  Bach©  ,^  "  Elements  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
denoe,"  by  J.  B.  and  T.  Eomeyn  Beck ;  "Ele- 
ments of  Patholo^cal  Anatomy,"  by  S.  D. 
Gross ;  "  Materia  Medica  and  Tfaerapeutios," 
by  J.  Eberle ;  "  The  Principles  of  Surgery," 
by  W.  Gibson;  "The  Elements  of  Medicine," 
1^  S.  H.  Diokson;  tiie  treatises  on  "  Midwife- 
ry" and  "Diseases  of  Females,"  by  W.  P. 
Dewees;  tiie  treatise  on  "Obstetrioa,"  by  0. 
D.  Meigs;  the  "Hnman  Physiolc^"  and  "I»o- 
Idonary  of  Medical  Science,"  by  R.  Donglison ; 
*'  American  Medical  Botany"  and  "  Nature  in 
Disease,"  by  Jacob  Bigelow;  "Letters  to  a 
Tonng  Physician,"  by  James  Jackson;  and 
"Surgical  Observations  on  Tumors,"  by  J.  0. 
Warren ;  beside  which  there  are  many  of  rep- 
utation by  D.  Hosaofc,  J.  W.  Francis,  8.  G.  Mor- 
ton, J.  W.  Draper,  S.  Forry,  J.  BeU,  P.  Earle, 
O.  W.  Holmes,  G.  S.  Bedford,  Horace  Green, 
0.  A.  Harris,  W.  E.  Homer,  P.  S.  Phyaek,  0. 
Wistar,  Martyn  Paine,  Valentine  Mott,  J.  Pan- 
ooast,  L.  V.  Bell,  W.  W.  Sanger,  A.  Brigham, 
L.  JL  Lawson,  T.  D.  UitohaU,  T.  D.  Matter, 
Bennet  Dewier,  J.  A.  Swett,  Daniel  Drake, 
Oharles  Caldwell,  H.  H.  Sndth,  E.  Parrish, 
J.  King,  A.  8till6,  Winslow  Lewis,  G.  -Hay- 
ward,  J.  W.  Smith,  P.  Towneend,  W.  W.  Ger- 
hard, J.  R.  Cox.  P.  F.  Eve,  8.  F.  Oondie,  J. 
O.  Dalton,  and  ff .  H.  Van  Bnren,  The  prin- 
dpal  writers  of  the  homoeopathic  school  are 
0.  Bering,  E.  E.  Maiyiy,  J.  0.  Peters,  J.  H. 
Pnlte,  and  0.  J.  Hempel. — ^The  theory  of  edu- 
cation has  ocoapied  a  lai^  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  American  writers  during  this  period ; 
and  among  many  valuable  works  on  the  subject 
may  be  mantioned  the  "Lectnree  on  Edaca- 


tion,"  by  Horace  Mann  (1796-1859) ;  «  National 
Education  in  Europe,"  by  Henry  Barnard; 
"  The  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Teaohhig,"  by  D. 
P.  Page;  "The  Student's  Mannal,'*  by  John 
Todd;  UniversibrEdaeationf"  by  GhauoaUor 
H.  P.  Tuppau:  "The  School  and  Sohoolmas- 
ter,"  by  Bi^op  Alonzo  Potter  and  G.  B.  Emer- 
son ;  beside  others  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  William 
Bnssell,  Bamas  Sears,  G.  F.  Thayer,  W.  A.  Al- 
oott,W.  0.  Woodbridge,  Hubbard  Winslow,  A. 
B.  Alcott,  W.  H.  McGuffey,  J.  S.  Hart,  and  S.  G. 
Howe.  Underthisheadmay^sobeindudedthe 
"  Five  Years  in  an  English  tTnivendty,"  by  0.  A. 
Bristed.  The  general  excellence  and  enormous 
prodnction  and  sale  of  school  books  are  perb^ 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  American  liter- 
ature. Itwill  snffice  here  to  mention  the  Latin 
lexicons  of  F.  P.  Leverett  and  £.  A.  Andrews ; 
the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  elementaiy 
books  of  Andrews,  0.  0.  Felt<m,  Oharles  An- 
thoDu  J.  McGliotoc^  J.  Hadley,  J.  B.  Boise, 

A.  Orosby,  A.  Harkness,  £.  A.  Sophodes,  P. 
Bolliona,  and  8.  H.  Taytor;  and  the  editioiu  of 
dasEucal  authors  by  President  T.  D.  Woolsey, 
Anthon,  Felton,  H.  S.  Frieze,  T.  A.  Thacher, 
Tayler  Lewis,  J.  J.  Owen,  J.  L.  Lincohi,  0.  S. 
Wheeler,  and  0.  K.  Dillaway.  English  grammar 
and  composition  have  been  treated  by  Samuel 
Kirkham,  Goold  Brown,  J.  Greenleaf,  P.  Bul- 
lions, W.  H.  Wells,  AUan  Weld,  R.  G.  Parker, 
and  G.  P.  Qaackenbos ;  and  the  spelling  books 
of  Noah  Webster,  0.  W.  Sanders,  and  8.  Town 
have  had  a  prodigious  circulation.  The  chief 
writers  of  mathematical  text  books  are  Daniel 
Adams,  Warren  Oolbom,  0.  W.  Haokley,  0. 
Davies,  E.  Loomis,  G.  B.  Perkins,  T.  Sherwio, 

B.  Greenleaf;  F.  Emerson,  D.  Leaofa,  W.  M.  Gil- 
lespie, W.  D.  Swan,  and  J.  F.  Stoddard ;  and  of 
school  geographies,  atlases,  etc.,  W.  0.  Wood- 
bridge,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Jesse  Olney,  J.  E. 
Worcester,  R.  0.  Smith,  S.  A.  Mitchell,  F. 
McNally,  and  Miss  S.  8.  Cornell. — Among 
works  on  the  science  of  war  may  be  men- 
tioned those  on  military  tactics  by  lieut. 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott  (horn  1786)  and  W.  J. 
Hardee;  A.  Mordecai's  "Artillery  for  the 
United  States  Land  Service;"  D.  H.  Mahan's 
works  on  civil  engineering,  fortifications,  &c. ; 
H.  W.  Halleck's  "  Elonents  of  MUitary  Art  and 
8dence ;"  J.  A.  Dahlgren's  "  Sy^m  of  Boat 
Armament"  and  "Shells  and  Shell  Guns;" 
a  B.  Stuart's  "Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the 
United  States;"  J.  G.  Barnard's  ^'Notes  on  Sea 
Ooast  Defiance;"  J.  H.  Ward's  "Elementary 
Oon^  of  Instmotion  in  Ordnance  and  Kavu 
Gunnery ;"  De  Hart's  "  Constitution  and  Prao- 
ticeof  OourtsMartial;"  Ool.  H. L.  Scott's  "Dlo- 
tionary  of  Military  Science;"  beride  many  by 
J.  G.  and  B.  J.  Totten,  K  L.  Viel6,  W.  N.  Jeffers, 
Jr.,  H.  D.  Grafton,  J,  6.  Benton,  and  others. 
— Comparatively  few  authors  have  written  on 
the  fine  arts ;  the  most  prominent  are  W.  Dun- 
lap,  aathor  of  a  "  History  of  the  Arts  of  De- 
sign in  America ;"  J.  J.  Jarves,  author  of  "  Art 
Hints"  and  "  Art  Studies ;"  Washington  Allston, 
Horatio  Gtreenoogh,  H.  T.  Tnokerman,  B.  J. 
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Lombig,  W.  H.  Pry,  Mre.  H.  T.  Lee,  Thomas 
HaRtines,  and  Lowell  Mason,  who  hare  devoted 
themselves  to  aonlptare,  painting,  and  mosio. 
Bnral  arohlteotnre  and  landscape  gardening 
haive  been  illnatrated  by  A.  J.  Downing  (1816- 
*53)  in  a  nnmber  of  grao^lly  written  treafisee 
and  essays;  and  S^uel  Sloan,  0.  Vanz,  6. 
Wheeler,  T.  W.  Walter,  R.  Upjohn,  M.  Field, 
and  others  have  published  general  works  on 
architecture.  Of  the  nnmerons  works  pro- 
duced on  agricultural  and  hortionltural  subjects 
may  be  cited  *'  European  Agricoltnre  and  Ru- 
ral Economy,"  by  H.  Oolman ;  the  "Farmer's 
Companion'*  and  "Farmer's  Instnictor,"  by 
Jesse  Bnel;  £,  RufBn's  "Oalcareons  Mannres;" 
B.  L.  Allen's  "American  Herd  Book"  and 
"American  Farm  Book;"R.  Buist'a  "Ameri- 
can  Flower  Garden  Directory;"  Downing's 
"Fruit  and  Fmit  Trees  of  America;"  "The 
Fruit  Garden,"  by  F.  Bar^;  the  "Fruit  Twea 
of  America,"  by  0.  M.  Hov^;  the  "Muck 
Manual,"  by  S.  L.  Dana;  H.  8.  Bandall^a 
"Sheep Husbandry;"  L.T.  Smith's  "American 
Farmer's  Hand-Book;"  beside  many  valua- 
ble publications  by  J.  8.  Skinner,  O.  L.  Hint, 
J.  J.  Mapes,  D.  J.  Browne,  T.  Bridgman,  W. 
Gaylord,  L.  Tucker,  H.  8.  Olcott,  and  others. 
The  useful  manuals  of  Mrs.  Hale,  Hiss  0.  E. 
Beecher,  and  Miss  Leslie  represent  the  con- 
tributioDB  to  domestic  economy,  J.  R.  Snow- 
den  and  W.  0.  Prime  are  the  principal  writers 
on  numismatics ;  E.  Jarvls,  L.  Shattuck,  J. 
Ohickering,  and  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  represent 
the  statisticianB;  James  Benwick  and  Thomas 
Ewbank  the  writers  on  raeohanica ;  H.  W. 
Herbert  has  a  unique  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
field  sports  in  America;  mi  0.  E.  Le«Aer  has 
been  a  prolific  miscelUneous  author.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  period  may 
be  classed  the  numerous  volumes  of  "  Oolleo- 
tions"  and  "Memoirs"  illustrating  the  national 
history,  published  by  the  historical  sooietaes  of 
the  several  states,  ^rtioularly  by  those  of' 
Massachusetts,  N'ew  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  "  ArohsBologia  Americana,"  or  transac- 
tions of  the  American  antiquarian  society,  form 
also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  archteologi- 
cal  literature  of  the  country.  Lastly,  the  foun- 
dations of  American  bibliography  nave  been 
laid  by  the  valuable  works  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
O.  A.  RoorbaoL  G.  P.  Putnam,  Nicholas  TrQb- 
ner,  Herman  Lndev^,  H.  Temanz,  H.  Ste- 
vens, O.  Rtoh,  and  E.  B.  O'Oallaghan.  The  pe- 
riodical literature  of  the  country  is  treated  un- 
der that  head,  and  also  under  Nbwbpapkbs. 

TJNrVERSALISTS,  a  religious  denomina- 
tion, holding  the  final  destruction  of  evil,  and 
the  restoration  of  all  souls  through  Jesus  CSirist 
The  following  statement  will  probably  repre- 
sent the  belief  of  the  great  ma,iority  of  Univer- 
saHsts  of  the  present  day.  I.  They  believe  that 
God  is_  infinite  in  all  his  perfections,  creating 
man  with  the  fixed  purpose  that  the  existence 
he  was  about  to  bestow  should  prove  a  final 
and  everlastmg  bleasmg;  that,  foreseeing  all 
the  temptations,  transgressions,  and  struggles 


of  man,  he  shaped  his  government,  laws,  and 
penalties  with  express  reference  to  these  emer- 
genei^  and  adapted  the  sinritual  fbroee  to  the 
final  ovOTcoming  pf  all  evU ;  that  being  al- 
mi^i^,  he  can  ofrnvert  and  bavb  a  worU  cf 
sinners  as  easily  as  he  converted  and  saved 
Saul  of  Tarsus  or  Matthew  the  pnbliean,  and 
without  anymore  violation  of  "free  agency" 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  They  alw 
believe  in  the  perfection  of  the  divine  justice; 
and  affirm,  on  this  ground,  that  God  would  not 
impose  on  finite  bemgs  a  law  infinite  in  its  de- 
mands and  penalties ;  but  that,  being  perfootly 
Just,  he  will  deal  with  every  man  acoordiK  to 
his  works,  whether  good  or  bad.  11.  Tbtj 
uniformly  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

fiving  to  Christ  the  second  place,  and  making 
im  subordinate  to  the  Father.  They  beHeve 
that  he  is  gifted  with  spirit  and  power  above 
all  other  intelligenoes ;  tbat  he  is  **6od  mani- 
test  in  the  fiesh,"  i.  e.,  that  Qod  has  di^ayed 
in  him  the  brightness  of  his  ^017  and  uis  ex- 
press Image  of  his  person,  as  m  no  other  b^u 
tabernacled  in  fleui ;  that  he  was  sent  of  God 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
will  actually  save  it,  because  God  would  not 
ofi^er,  nor  would  Ohnst  aooept,  ,a  mission  which 
both  knew  would  end  in  fiiilure;  therefore, 
they  say,  the  work  of  redemption  will  be 
thorough  and  oniversaL  m.  They  befiere 
that  man  was  and  is  created  upright,  but  liable 
to  *Edn ;  that  transgression  comes  not  out  of 
any  original  corruption  of  heart,  transmitted 
from  Adam,  but  out  of  ignorance  and  unbelief ; 
that  all  men  are  formed,  as  Adam  wu,  in  the 
moral  image  of  God;  and  tbMt  tbis  image, 
though  it  may  be  disfigured  by  sin,  ean  never 
be  wholly  lost  F^tfa  snd  regeneration  remove 
the  stains  and  defilements  of  dn,  and  rwew 
or  reform  the  soul  in  the  divine  likeness.  IT. 
They  believe  tbe  new  birth  to  be  that  thorosf^ 
change  of  heart  which  takes  place  when  a  man, 
wrought  upon  by  divine  grace,  forsakes  his  rios. 
or  turns  fi-om  his  former  life  of  worldliness  and 
indifierenoe  toward  God  and  the  Saviour,  and 
is  drawn  into  fellowship  with  the  Holy  ^rit, 
and,  thus  quickened  into  new  spiritual  vitality, 
consecrates  himself  to  a  life  of  active  gooduen 
and  piety.  This  new  birth  is  not  supernatural, 
but  the  result  of  appointed  means  suitably  im- 
proved. The  Holy  Spirit  bleesea  the  use  oi 
these  means,  and  moves  upon  the  heart  of  fbe 
sinner,  encouraging,  oomfbrtin^,  assisting,  sane- 
tifying.  They  do  not  believe  in  instantaneov 
regeneration,  though  they  allow  that  tbca«  may 
be  a  turning  point  in  the  Me  of  every  man,  when 
his  attention  is  specially  directed  to  re^<Hi. 
Converfflon  is  onlv  the  commeneemrait  of  reli- 
gious effort,  y.  They  teach  that  salvation  is  not 
shelter  nor  safety,  nor  escape  from  present  or 
future  punishment.  It  is  inward  and  qnritaaL 
and  not  teom  any  outward  evil,  but  detiveranoe 
from  error,  unbelief,  sin,  the  tyranny  of  tbe  fledi 
and  its  hurtful  luata,  into  the  liber^and  blessed- 
ness of  a  holy  life,  and  supreme  love  to  God  and 
man.  This  is  an  important  doctrinal  and  prwh 
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tioal  point  with  UniTeroatista,  and  is  constantly 
enforced  in  tiieir  preaohiog  and  writings.  They 
urge  on  all  to  seek  Balvation,  not  from  the  tor- 
ments of  a  fatare  hell,  bnt  from  the  present 
o^tirity  of  dn.  In  reply  to  the  objeoticni 
that  millions  die  in  sin,  in  pagan  ignorance 
and  mibeUet  they  answer  that  no  one  is  wholly 
saved  in  tl^  life,  bat  that  all  men  are  saved, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  after  death ;  and 
assert  that  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  sonl 
does  not  oease  with  the  death  of  the  body,  but 
tiii^  he  cootinaes  the  work  of  enlightenment 
and  redemption  till  he  surrenders  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  which  does  not  take  ^aoe  till 
after  the  resarreodon  is  complete.  Vl.  The 
resurrection  is  not  merely  a  phydcal  bnt  a 
moral  and  spiritual  change.  It  is  not  only 
dothing  the  soul  with  an  incorruptible  body, 
but  it  is  an  aruutatis,  a  raising  np,  an  exaltation 
of  the  whole  beii^  into  the  power  and  i^ory  of 
lSi9  heavenly ;  for,  "  as  we  have  borne  the  im- 
age of  the  eartln',  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly?'  It  is  a  change,  they  aa^,  by 
which  we  become  as  the  angels,  and  "  are  chil- 
dren of  God,  being  (or,  because  we  are)  children 
of  the  resarreotion."  It  most,  therefore,  be 
something  more  than  clothing  the  soul  in  a 
spiritual  body.  It  is,  beside  this,  growth  in 
spiritual  strength  and  power,  in  Icnowledge,  in 
holiness,  in  all  the  elements  and  forces  of  the 
divine  life,  nntil  we  reach  a  point  of  perfeotness 
and  blessedness  described  by  the  term  heaven. 
This  resnrrection  or  lifting  up  of  the  soul  into 
the  glorified  life  of  the  angels,  is  the  work  of 
the  Lord  Jesns  Ghrist.  The  end  of  his  media- 
torial r^t,  the  completion  of  his  saving  work, 
and  the  final  snrrenoer  of  his  kuigdom  back  to 
God,  does  not  take  place  tiU  after  this  anasta* 
sis,  or  till  this  upliftmg  of  all  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing into  '*  the  image  of  the  heavenly"  is  com- 
pleted. VII.  On  the  subject  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  -Universalist  belief  is  substan- 
tially, that  holiness,  piety,  love  of  God  and  man, 
are  th^r  own  reward,  make  their  own  heaven 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  that  in  the  nature  <^ 
things  no  other  reward  is  possible.  If  men  love 
God  with  all  their  hearts,  and  trust  in  him,  they 
find,  and  are  satisfied  with,  the  present  heaven 
which  love  and  iiidth  bring  with  them.  They 
hold  the  same  doctrine  respecting  punishment: 
that  it  is  consequential,  not  arbitrary — the  nat- 
ural fruit  of  ^ ;  that  it  is  for  restraint,  oor- 
rection,  ukd  discipline ;  and  that  God  loves  as 
tmly  when  he  punishes  as  when  he  blesses, 
never  inflioting  pain  in  anger,  bnt  only  beoanse 
he  sees  tliat  it  is  needed,  ss  medicine  is,  to  pre- 
vent a  greater  evil.  They  affirm  that  the  law 
is  made  for  the  good  of  man,  and  of  course  that 
the  penalty  cannot  be  such  as  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law.  Transgression  brings  misery 
or  punishment,  which  is  designed  to  correct 
ana  restore  to  obedience,  because  obedience 
is  happiness.  They  muntsin  that  pain  or- 
dained for  its  own  sake,  and  perpetuated  to  all 
eternity,  is  proof  of  infinite  malignity;  hut 
Oodf  they  say,  is  infinitely  ben^oent,  and 


therefore  all  snfTering  must  have  a  benefleent 
element  in  it,  all  pimlahment  must  be  tempo- 
rary and  end  in  good. — The  nniversalists  be- 
lieve that  traces  of  tiieir  main  doctrine  may  be 
finind  in  tiie  earliest  ChrisUan  writangs.  Borne 
of  the  Gnostic  sects  held  to  the  find  purifica> 
tion  of  those  who  died  in  un,astheBadIidiBn8, 
Valentinians,  Ao.  The  fiunous  "IKbyllfaie  Oi> 
acles"  (A,  D.  150)  teach  explioitiy  the  doctrine 
of  the  final  restoratitm  of  the  lost.  As  tliis 
work  was  written  ezpreesly  to  convert  the 
pagans  to  Ohristianity,  Universalists  affirm  that 
this  is  conclusive  as  to  what  was  regarded  as 
Oliristianity  60  years  after  the  death  of  the  i^mm- 
tle  John.  They  profoss  to  find  the  same  beli^ 
taught  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
fSOO) ;  Origen  (308-364) ;  Maroellos,  bishop  of 
Anoyra  in  Galatia  (880) ;  Titos,  bishop  of  Bos- 
tra  (864) ;  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cap  pa- 
doda  (873);  Didymns  the  Blind  (870),  jnesi- 
dent  of  the  oatedietical  school  of  Alexandria; 
IModorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus  (878);  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Mopsuestia  (894) ;  and  Fabiua  Uari- 
us  Victorians  (863-392).  Notwithstanding  that 
Universalism,  as  such,  was  specially  and  for- 
mally oondemned  by  the  second  general  oouncU 
of  Oonstantinople  in  668,  the  doctrine  survived, 
and  ocoarionaUy  appeared  in  strength ;  as  among 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  Lollards  of  Germany  in  the  14tii,  the 
"  Men  of  Understanding'^  in  the  16th,  and  some 
of  the  Anabaptist  sects  in  the  16th.  When  the 
reformation  began  in  England,  this  doctrine 
rose  with  it,  wd  was  defnided  with  such  zed 
and  success  that,  in  preparing  the  "  Articles  of 
Faith"  for  the  national  ciiurcb,  it  was  thought 
neoessary  to  introduce  a  special  oondenmatton 
in  an  article  afterward  oimtted.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  this  church  have  seem- 
ed to  sanction  the  doctrine:  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  Dr.  Burnet  in  his  Statu  Jfortuonm, 
Biahop  Newton,  Dr.  HenirHore,  William  Whis- 
ton,  David  Hartley  in  Ms  ObservationB  on 
Man,"  and  others.  Among  the  dissenters  who 
believed  and  defended  it  were  Soame  Jenyns, 
Jeremy  White,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell  ana 
anthor  of  "The  Restoration  of  All  Things," 
and  William  Law,  author«f  the  "BerioosCall" 
and  "  Christian  Perfeoti<m."  The  En«^  Uni- 
tarians  generally  believe  the  doctrine.  Uni- 
versalism prevails  extendvely  in  Germany.  It 
^fireely  accepted  also  hithe  Awoh  Proteata&t 
ohoroh.  It  began  to  attract  attention  in  Amer- 
foa  about  the  middle  cf  tlie  18th  oentury,  Inrt 
it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  Bev.  John 
Murray  in  1770  that  it  made  much  progress. 
Since  that  period  it  has  spread  with  great  rth 
pidity.  The  published  "Beglster"  of  the  de- 
nomination for  1863  gives  a  United  States  con- 
vention, <Somposed  of  28  state  oonventioas,  in 
their  turn  composed  of  87  local  assocl^ona,  rep- 
resenting 1,379  societies  owning  996  churches, 
with  a  ministry  of  724  preachers.  They  have 
nnder  their  patronage  11  institutions  vl  learn- 
ing, including  8  colleges  and  8  aoademiea,  and 
SDppori  17  pwiodioals.  There  are  abo  varioos 
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■tsto  miwtonary,  tract,  and  Sonday  school  aod- 
etiea,  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  uutb.  A  eeneral  pnb- 
liwing  house  is  in  course  of  establi&bment,  after 
the  model  of  the  Methodists.  Belief  funds  also, 
for  the  hmeflt  of  aged  and  destitute  ministersi, 
are  in  progress,  one  of  which,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  alr^y  has  a  permaAent  fund  of 
$16,000.  8t  Lawrence  university,  N.  T.,  with 
^e  theological  school,  has  property  amounting 
to  $100,000,  and  a  valuable  library  of  6,000 
Tolames,  mostly  pnrohased  in  Germany.  Tufts 
ooU^e,  Maae.,  opened  in  1864,  has  funds  and 
real  estate  of  not  less  value  than  $300,000,  and 
a  library  of  10,000  volames.  The  ecclesiastioal 
government  of  the  denomination  is  representa- 
tive and  congregational,  the  assodational  or- 
ganizations being  chiefly  for  mutual  oonnsel  and 
asuBtanoe. — See  *'  Ancient  History  of  Univer- 
salism,"  by  theBev.  Hosea  Ballou  (12mo.,  Bos- 
ton), and  the  "Modem  History,"  by  the  Bev. 
Thomas Whitt6more(12mo.,  Boston,  1880;  new 
ed.,  vol.  i..  I860). 

UNIVEBSITY  (Lat.  univerritas),  a  corpora- 
tion oonsisdug  of  the  teachers  or  teachers  and 
students  of  one  or  more  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, and  other  persons  who  have  become 
associated  with  them  as  patrons  or  otherwise, 
which  corporation  has  been  empowered  by  th$ 
ocNistitutea  authorities  to  confer  de^ees  in 
one  -OT  more  fiunlties.  The  term  univerai^ 
had  no  reference  ori^ally  to  ednoati<m.  It 
is  used  by  Oicero  and  other  Latin  writers  to 
ffzpress  the  idea  of  completeness.  In  the  code 
of  JosUnian  it  is  used  to  designate  a  corpora- 
tion or  corporate  body,  aa  we  sometimes  use 
the  word  collwe  at  tiie  present  day.  Thus 
there  were  in  Borne  in  the  7th  and  8th  ceutu- 
lioB  **  univerdties"  of  tulors,  bakers,  &c.  Its 
first  application  to  academical  institutions  was 
made  m  the  18th  century,  and  grew  out  of  this 
very  Idea  of  a  corporation  with  which  it  had 
become  identified.  There  were  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning  ingreat  numbers  before 
and  after  the  Ohristian  era,  some  of  them,  such 
aa  the  aohools  of  Atiiena,  Alexandria,  Edeasa, 
and  Taims,  donbtleas  answering  in  maaj  n- 
apeoto  to  the  modem  miiverrity;  but  none  ot 
them  aammed  that  name,  and  none  were  In 
existence  during  the  dark  ages  to  which  it 
«oidd  have  been  applied  prior  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. There  were  indeed  schools  of  consider- 
aUe  note,  in  most  instances  connected  with 
monasteries  or  cathedrals,  at  Oxford,  0am- 
bridge,  Paris,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  7th  or  8th  century,  at  times  flour- 
idiing,  and  at  other  times  abandoned.  There 
was  also  the  great  educational  movement 
among  the  Baraoeos,  who  for  several  centuries 
had  their  aohools  deserving  the  name  of  unirer- 
ritiea,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Penia,Em>L  Moroooo, 
and  Spain.— The  onivandtT  of  Fans,  the  fintdis- 
tinctlTO  nnivenity,  grew  oat  of  tlw  ptmalarity 
of  the  leotorea  and  teaohingi  ot  WiUiam  <tf 
Ohampeaux,  Abdard,  and  Lombard,  the 
gnat  maaten  of  the  sdiolastio  philowphy, 


which  attracted  thonaands  of  atodenta  from  all 

parts  of  Europe.  Thenameronaaefaoobof  Faiii 
and  its  vioinityf  some  <^  them  oonneoted  witii 
monasteries  and  others  indq>eDdent,  taught 
the  irinvm,  grammar,  Ic^o  or  dialectics,  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  ^yadricium,  muno,  arithme* 
tic,  geom'eti7,  and  astronomy.  Of  these  7 
studies,  but  few  went  beyond  the  trieiua; 
and  those  who  attained  the  whole  were  re- 
garded as  prodigies  of  learning.  (See  Educa- 
tion.) The  great  influx  of  students  rendered 
an  organization  for  their  government  and  dis- 
cipline necessary,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
12th  century  they  seem  to  have  been  incorpo- 
rated as  a  body  of  teachera.  It  ia  probauo 
that  at  firat  thoe  wereaereral  of  these  <^{aiu- 
sationa,  for  the  fiu)ult7  of  arts  had  aimmifd  a 
regular  form  o£  Belf-|[ovemment  b^ore  XltH, 
and  in  that  year  the  ri^ts  of  the  chanoedlw 
of  Notre  Dame  were  exercised  in  reference  to 
the  faonlty  of  theolt^.  There  are  in  existence 
two  decretals  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  of  about 
1160  and  1183,  relative  to  the  charing  of  ieu 
by  the  chancellor  for  licenses  to  teach.  Ilie 
first  mention  of  the  rector  or  head  of  the  uni- 
verdty  is  in  an  ordinance  of  Philip  Augustus 
in  1200,  thou{^  he  does  not  give  the  name  of 
university  to  the  orgamzation ;  that  was  flrst 
done  in  1315  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  by 
his  decretal  of  that  date  regulated  its  organiza- 
tion and  inatitationa.  As  thus  xcttolated,  all 
the  atndents  and  profeeaora  were  divided  into 
4  nations,  viz. :  the  IVench  nation,  including 
the  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  &c. ; 
the  nation  of  Picardy,  which  included  the  N. 
K  of  Penance  and  the  Netherlands;  the  nation 
of  Normandy;  and  the  English  nation,  which 
included  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brit- 
ish isles  and  Brittany,  but  Qermans,  Poles,  && 
Each  nation  elected  a  procurator  (the  Germans 
subsequently  elected  two,  and  were  re^xu- 
rible  only  to  them)  from  their  own  num- 
ber, whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  rights 
and  privilegee  of  the  nation,  convene  and  pre- 
nde  in  its  meetings,  admit  new  members,  and 
we  that  all  the  atatutes  were  observed,  tatk 
nation  bad  its  own  buildings  and  church  and 
its  great  and  aniall  seal,  waa  divided  into  prov- 
inces, and  each  ]>rovinee  into  dioceses,  aid 
was  independent  in  regard  to  ita  own  anaiis. 
The  4  nations,  at  first  voting  collectively,  elect- 
ed a  rector;  but  the  preidominance  of  the 
French  nation  gave  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
that  eventually  he  waa  elected  by  the  4  pro^ 
Tators.  The  rector  and  procurators  oonstitnted 
the  council  of  the  university,  in  whidi  its  or- 
dinary powers  of  government  and  legislation 
were  vested.  There  was  however  a  higher 
offlcw  than  these,  who  was  the  fountain  and 
source  of  all  honor,  and  by  whose  authority 
alone  degrees  could  he  conferred  or  licenses  to 
teadi  granted.  This  waa  the  duncellor,  who, 
if  tiie  onivettitT  waa  in  an  qnaoopal  <»ty,  was 
nmally  the  lHUu>p  of  the  diocese.  In  Paris, 
the>iiniTenit7  beug  partly  hi  the  diooen  of 
Baria,  and  partly  u  the  abbej  landa  of  St 
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GeiMTldm  there  irere  two  dumoeUors;  tSie 
abbot  of  Bt  Genevidve  was  ohanoellor  of  the 
&eTdt7  of  arts,  while  the  bishop  ot  Paria  was 
ohsnoellor  of  the  other  8  fiwnltus  and  at  the 
unlvemty  at  large.  To  the  4  nations  already 
menticQod  were  added  in  1SS9  a  facultj  of 
theologTS  tmder  the  patronage  and  inflaotoe 
of  the  Dominican  and  fVancisosn  friars,  and 
soon  afterward  separate  &oalties  of  medicine 
and  canon  law ;  and  from  1281  the  university 
consisted  of  7  bodies  instead  of  4,  viz.,  4  na- 
tions and  8  lenities,  represented  in  the  g07- 
ernment  by  4  proonrators  and  8  deans.  To 
the  faculties  only  doctors,  i.  teachers,  conld 
belong;  the  bachelors  and  scholars,  whether 
of  arts,  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  were  still 
included  in  the  4  nations.  The  great  inflax  of 
stndenta  led  to  the  establishment  of  college^ 
at  first  merely  hostels,  in  which  ft^  hoard  and 
lodging  were  ftir&ished  to  a  certain  nnmber  of 
Indigent  stodeats,  bat  sabsequently  places  of 
instruction  also.  (See  Oollsos.)  Tney  have 
been  mostly  confined  to  France  and  Great 
Britain.  .  The  academical  degrees  conferred 
by  the  universities  seem  rather  to  have  oiigi- 
nated  from  the  necessities  of  the  ease  than  to 
have  been  the  result  of  any  deliberate  purpose 
of  the  officers  of  any  particular  university. 
The  term  bachelor  (baehelier)  in  French  origin- 
ally signified  a  young  man,  and  was  perhaps 
derived  iirom  baeilla,  a  little  staff  or  stick,  be- 
cause the  young  soldiers  on  first  entering  the 
army  exercised  with  small  sticks  instead  of 
weapons.  It  was  applied  to  those  who  had 
Jast  passed  through  the  cnrricalam  of  study, 
whetner  in  the  arts,  theology,  medicine,  or  law, 
because  they  were  now  to  be  disciplined  for  the 
actual  conflict  of  life  by  praotioe  in  teaching. 
The  terms  master  and  doctor  were  originally 
sjmonymons,  and  both  implied  persons  actually 
engaged  in  teaching ;  after  a  time,  master  was 
confined  to  tiiose  who  taught  the  uts,  and  doc- 
tor to  those  who  gave  instroction  in  theol(^, 
medicine,  or  law.  The  title  professor  was 
given  to  one  who  professed  to  teach  a  particn- 
far  subject.  There  was  also  a  distinction  of  re- 
gents and  non-regents  (Lat  re^o,  to  rnle  or  in- 
struct). The  object  of  acqninng  an  education 
in  the  beginning  was  to  be  able  to  impart  in- 
Btmotion,  and  every  baehdor,  master,  or  doo- 
tor  was  oblige  to  oerote  a  eertidn  period,  call- 
ed a  necessary  regency,  to  teadiing,  after  which 
he  migbt  if  he  chose  become  a  non-regent 
The  student  in  Ae  nniversity,  at  the  end  of  2 
years,  beoame  a  determiner,  that  is,  he  pat  him- 
self upon  repeated  trials  to  determine  whether 
he  conld  become  a  bachelor ;  if  he  passed  the 
examinations  after  years*  study,  he  was  con- 
ducted by  the  rector  to  the  ohanoellor,  who 
crowned  and  blessed  him;  he  then  assumed 
the  round  hat,  and  beoame  a  bachelor.  After 
8  ^  years*  more  study  and  repeated  examinatious, 
he  was  if  found  worthy  presented  to  the  chan- 
cellor as  qualified  to  receive  a  license  to  teaoh 
the  7  liberal  arts;  he  was  then  invested  with 
the  mastw's  bonnet,  and  pnblidy  and  solemnly 


dedaredamaator  of  arts,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
oommenoe  his  career  of  teaching.  In  order 
however  to  become  a  fiill  master,  he  must  ^er 
himself  as  a  candi^te  to  tbe  company  of  mas- 
ters of  the  university,  to  be  admitted  as  a  sosiw 
or  fellow  with  them.  To  attain  to  the  doetor'a 
d^ree  in  divinity,  the  master  must  have  stud- 
ied 9  years,  2  of  which  must  have  been  passed 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  2  in  Peter  Lom- 
bard's ^'Book  of  Sentences."  For  the  doctor- 
ate in  law  or  medicine  a  shorter  time  was  suffi- 
cient. The  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred 
jointly  by  the  chancellor  and  faculty,  who  ex- 
acted a  solemn  oath  of  the  candidate  to  main- 
tain their  teachings  and  privileges. — The  uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  the  model  of  most  of  thc»e 
in  Franoe,  uid  of  the  Engli^  universities. 
The  univeraty  of  Bologna  can  boast  as 
and  perhaps  even  an  earlier  origin,  some  wrt- 
ters  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  connection  be- 
tween it  and  a  school  estabfidied  there  in  488 
by  Theodosius  II.  and  revived  by  Charlemagne^ 
It  would  appear  that  the  arts  were  taught 
there  in  the  11th  century,  and  perhaps  there 
may  have  been  teachers  of  law  also ;  but  the 
university  first  attained  prominence  and  its 
designation  early  in  the  12th  century,  from  the 
celebrity  of  Imerius,  the  great  teacher  of  Ro- 
man law  of  that  century.  It  was  the  most 
celebrated  law  school  of  Europe  for  several 
oenturies ;  and  though  it  possessed  other  facul- 
ties, the  greater  reputation  of  its  legal  faculty 
cansed  them  to  be  regarded  as  rabordinate. 
In  1390  its  Bohools  were  attended  1^  10,000 
stadents,  and  in  the  14th  oentnry  the  niuaber 
had  iacreased  to  18,000.  In  this  niUversity 
the  students  and  teachers  were  divided  into 
eitramontanet,  or  natives  of  Italy,  and  ultra- 
mtmtane$y  or  fbreigners ;  and  these  were  subdi- 
Tided  into  nations,  of  which  there  were  17  in 
the  fonner  and  18  in  the  latter.  Each  nation 
had  its  presiding  officer,  called  a  "  coanseUor," 
except  the  German  nation,  whiob  had  instead 
3  procurators.  The  counsellors  formed  the 
governing  power  of  the  university,  and  elected 
the  rector  aod  syndic,  tlie  former  however  re- 
ceiving also  the  vote  of  his  predeoessor  and  of 
electors  from  the  uaiverdty  at  la^.  The 
leading  distinotion  between  the  university  oS 
Paris  and  that  of  Bd<^a  waa  that  in  the  ftn^- 
mer  the  masters  or  teachers '(lioetorvi)  con- 
stituted the  privileged  oorporation,  to  the  ex- 
dasion  of  the  scholars;  while  in  the  latter 
students  formed  the  univerrity,  and  elected  the 
academical  officers  whom  the  masters  and 
teachers  were  bound  to  obey.  The  rector  pos- 
sessed more  power  than  at  Paris,  and  the 
chancellors,  of  whom  there  were  two,  only 
conferred  the  degrees  and  honors.  The  rector 
possessed  supreme  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
relating  to  tne  students,  and  usually  might  ex- 
ercise criminal  jurisdiction  also,  if  he  chose  to 
^o  so.  In  1863  there  were  in  Bol<^a  4  uni- 
veradtiee :  3  of  law,  which  however  were  often 
reckoned  as  one ;  one  of  me^oine^  tiie  arts, 
and  aeholara  <^  theology ;  and  cue  vi  dootora 
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of  tiiedogjr.  In  Bologna  (wiginated  the  prae- 
tioe  of  oonftrring  a  double  doctorate,  of  ooth 
laws,  ih»  dvil  and  canon  law,  perpetuated 
in  onr  degree  of  LLD.,  and  in  the  J.U.D. 
QurtM  utrnuqus  doctor)  of  the  German  nnivei^ 
nties.  The  practice  of  pft7ing  fixed  salaries  to 
professors  alao  ori^nated  in  Bologna,  wbere 
they  were  pud  al  early  as  1279. — Before  the 
year  l&OO  there  were  in  £nro[>e  64  aniverai- 
ties,  viz. :  16  in  France,  of  which,  after  that  of 
Paris,  those  of  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  and  Or- 
leans were  the  moat  celebrated,  the  first  as  a 
school  of  medicine,  and  the  last  two  of  law ; 
19  in  Italy,  one  of  them,  at  Salerno,  being  prob- 
ably the  earliest  in  Europe,  dating  from  the 
lOth  oantniT,  thon^  £Dr  a  laag  time  having 
only  a  medical  faculty,  and  thoie  of  Padna, 
Ferrsra,  and  Fiaa  also  having  a  hi^  reputa^ 
tlon;  IS  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland,  including  those  of  Vienna,  Prague, 
Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erftirt,  Leipsio,  Lonvain, 

.Basel,  Ingolstadt,  and  Tobingen;  9  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  including  Salanianoa,  Goimbraf 
Yalladolid,  Saragossa,  and  Aloala ;  2  in  England, 
Oxford  and  Oambridge ;  one  in  Poland,  at  Ora- 
oow;  one  in  Hungary,  atBuda;  one  in  Den- 
mark, at  Copenhagen ;  and  one  in  Sweden,  at 
Upsal. — The  English  universities,  bemg  founded 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  present  in  their 
early  history  not  many  items  of  general  interest 
Colleges  and  halls  were  early  established  in 
bo^,  Uiongh  halls  were  more  frequent  in  the 
fbrmer;  the  oollegee  were  at  first  mere  endow- 
ments for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of 
masters  and  indigent  scholars ;  the  halls  were 
at  Oxford  boarding  houses  in  which  the  students 
lived,  choosing  a  graduate  of  respectable  char- 
acter as  their  principal.  These  hostelries  were 
licensed  by  the  university.  About  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  the  universities  experienced 
their  greatest  depression;  the  number -of  stu- 
dents actually  in  attendance  was  very  small,  and 
the  halls  were  unoccupied.  From  the  ruin 
which  then  befell  them  the  halls  have  never 
recovered;  and  it  having  been  the  policy  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  to  discountenance  them, 
there  are  now  but  6  halls  at  Oxford,  while  there 
are  19  ooUegee,  and  only  one  ball  or  hostel  at 
Ounbridge,  with  17  colleges.  In  Oxford,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  it  was 
reqpired  that  the  students  must  be  members  of 
aome  0(dlege  or  hall  under  a  responsible  head. 
In  Oambri^  there  has  been  greater  liberty  In 

-  this  reapect,  and  even  at  the  present  time 
nearly  100  of  the  students  are  not  resident  in 
the  colleges.  The  study  of  Greek  was  not  pur- 
sued at  Oxford  until  the  time  of  t^ardinal 
Wolsey,  who  founded  7  lectureships,  one  of 
them  of  the  Greek  limguage.  The  business  of 
teaching,  originallythe  function  of  the  univer- 
sities, was  assumed  by  the  colleges  as  early  as 
the  16th  century.  The  organization  of  the  uni- 
verrities,  and  tb«r  oonneotion  witii  the  colleges, 
are  .very  mnilar,  tiiough  difibrent  names  are 
given  to  many  (Xf  the  raBoers  in  the  two  insti- 
tntioos.  ^ee  CiHSBiDaB,  HnvBsanr  ov,  and 


Oxn»n>,  TTiixmsnT  <».)  The  nmverritjci 
Durham,  orguiized  in  1888,  ia  tn  its  main  fea- 
tures a  copy  of  Oxford  and  Oambridge  in  Uttl& 
It  has  one  o(^ege  and  two  halls,  and  is  ondw 
the  general  patronage  v£  the  bishop  of  Durham. 
Of  the  university  of  London,  as  emlwacing  ea- 
tirely  new  principles,  we  sh^l  apeak  fisrther 
on.  In  1866  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
which  looked  to  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  two  ancient  universities,  the  aboliUoa  of 
uneoures,  the  greater  effi<aenoy  of  the  taachiag 
Acuities,  and  the  throwing  open  of  fdlowshipi 
and  scholarships  to  general  cuopetition.  The 
changes  brought  about  by  this  law  are  still  ia 
progress.  The  Scottish  univeratiee,  though  not 
so  largely  endowed  and  comprising  fewer  edr 
leges,  were  organized  mndi  on  the  nria  modsl, 
except  that  t£e  students  were  not  required  to 
renda  in  the  "college  buildings.  St.  Andrew's 
is  the  oldest,  havuv  been  founded  in  1411,  and 
had  formerly  8  colleges,  8l  Salvatw,  SL  Leon- 
ard's, and  St  Mary's.  The  first  two  were  ocm- 
aolidated  in  1747,  and  the  act  of  parliament  in 
relation  to  Scottish  noiversitiesin  1668  requires 
that  the  two  remaining  shall  be  consolidated. 
Glasgow  university  was  founded  in  1460 :  that 
of  Aberdeen  in  1494,  with  two  coU^es,  King's 
and  Marischal,  now  consolidated ;  and  that  of 
Edinburgh  in  1682,  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 
The  organization  of  Uie  4  Scottish  universities 
ia  now  imiform  and  asramiMed  to  the  new 
rigiiM  of  the  Ibiglish.  They  are  governed  by 
a  ohanoellor,  vioe-chanoellor,  and  rector,  with 
the  8  oonrts,  the  ttnata*  aataemieia,  oniversity 
court,  and  general  council;  the  first  consists 
of  the  principal  and  faculties ;  the  second  of 
the  rector,  the  principal,  the  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  6  ass^sors  nominated  respeo- 
tively  by  the  chancellor,  the  reotor,  the  tenatui 
academiera,  the  general  council,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city ;  and  the  general  council  of 
the  masters,  fellows,  and  scholars.  In  Ireland 
there  are  two  nniversities :  the  university  of 
Dublin,  or  Trinity  college,  properly  a  college 
with  university  privileges;  and  the  Qneen's 
univernty,  in  which  the  ooUegee  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Qalway  are  placed  under  one  gov- 
wning  board. — The  French  revcJntion  broke  up 
all  the  old  univerdties  of  France,  but  left  the 
colleges  (IffeSm)  in  existence,  and  the  endow- 
ments for  a  portion  of  the  hi^er  fiumltiee.  In 
1808  Napoleon  attempted  to  oonaotidate  the 
entire  educational  system  of  France  under  one 
organization,  which  he  called  the  univerai^  of 
France.  The  whole  country  was  divided  mto 
17  districts,  each  under  its  own  academy,  and 
all  subordinate  to  the  central  university.  Each 
academy  had  its  faculties  and  inatitutions  of 
higher  inatruotion,  embracing  letters,  sciences, 
medicine,  law,  and  theology;  its  organizattona 
of  secondary  instmotion,  condsting  of  imperi. 
al  lyceunu,  communal  collegesy  and  gymnaua; 
and  ita  schools  of  primary  instmotion,  answer* 
ing  to  oar  cianmon  sdhoola.  This  nnivenity 
remained  till  1848,  when  it  waa  merited  in  the 
*'SnperioT  (now  Imperial)  GonncQ  of  Fntdiobi- 
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stroolaon,"  Thu  ooanoil  ooo^Bta  of  83  mem- 
bers utpointed  annaaU^,  and  is  nnder  the  con- 
trol of  tbe  miniBter  of  pablb  iiutniotion. — ^The 
Gennan  oniTersitiee  were  for  the  most  part 
foanded  on  the  model  of  that  of  Bologna. 
They  concern  themselves  only  with  soperiorin- 
straction,  tbe  radiments  of  classical  learoing,  or 
what  we  term  the  oollenate  coarse,  being  par^ 
Boed  in  the  gymnasia.  They  all  have  the  4  £ao- 
ulties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso- 
phy, the  last  comprehending  the  snbjects  usnaUy 
comprised  onder  literature  and  science;  and 
some  of  them  add  a  6th  faculty,  that  of  admin- 
iatratire  and  political  sciences.  Each  nniveruty 
ooDflifltB  of  two  oorporate  bodieai  the  professors, 


80  or  40  in  nnmber,  who  are  paid  in  part  by 
the  state  and  partly  by  the  stnaents,  whose  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  and  the  corporation  of 
stnduits.  Tbe  administrataTe  body  of  each  nni- 
rersity  oonusts  of  a  rector  and  senate  elected  by 
the  professors.  The  students  only  attend  the 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  do  not  board  or 
lodge  in  college  buildings. — The  following  table 
exhibits  the  condition  in  several  important  par- 
ticnlars  of  the  European  universities  in  185&-'9. 
Prance  has  now  no  oniversities,  and  is  conse- 
qnently  omitted,  and  the  returns  from  RosEia, 
Spain,  and  Tuscany  are  so  imperfect  that  we 
can  give  little  more  than  their  names,  date  of 
organization,  and  number  of  students. 


Uodena  


1465 
I3il 


111!) 
13i«3 

12911 

16T1 
1 747 


1412 
I60» 
ITtW 
1919 
1234 
I.S91 
iji: 


Bologna  

Rouiu  

ferram  

Perugia  

H^raUt. ... 

Urblno  

CameriDo  ... 

Parma  

Piacenu  

Tnrin  

Caf!l[arl  

Sassftri.  

Genoa  

Nftl'lPH  

Piil.  rmn  .... 
Clil;iuiii  

Mo^iiaa   IM-* 

Pba   1383 

ISfil 
14SS 

14» 
ITM 
1544 
1U4 

18» 
I81B 

14ST 
1403 
1T43 
1826 
1I8T 

hnr 

1607 

1419 
IM^! 
1409 


4tatan. 


Sienna  

FloroncM  

OrwUhnMa,. 
BrMbn  

EftDlgSlMM.. 

Halla  ....!.. 

Berlin  

Bonn  

HeldeltMig , . 


Theo 

osv. 

Law 

clno. 

Phi- 
pli.v 

T  ' 

Froti.-*4'i. 

ton. 

Prill, 

n,  0 

Or  J. 

23 

3 

75 

977 

88 

100 

' 

4 

10 

85 

145 

14 

8 

91 

'17 

1S9 

718 

22 

85 

286 

496 

j* 

1,4(U 

35 

1,127 

1,400 

84 

27 

S3 

000 

566 

SO 

800 

1,013 

656 

289 

2,182 

86 

23 

16 

189 

88 

46 

282 

91 

687 

841 

207 

1,126 

69 

T 

680 

496 

95 

1,191 

86 

16 

17 

67 

225 

80 

812 

20 

6 

11 

82 

82 

68 

198 

'2!< 

8S8 

87 

210 

820 

Wl 

580 

29 

SS 

645 

{S66 

829 
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— Within  a  few  jeara  past  effbrU  have  been 
made  to  attach  a  new  eigQiflcation  to  the  term 
imiversity,  or  rather  to  apply  it  to  orgaaizattons 
of  a  different  character  from  those  to  wliich  it 
had  before  been  attached.  The  first  experiment 
of  this  kind  was  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity of  London  in  1886.  It  has  no  col- 
leges like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  rather 
it  has  affiliated  to  it  nearly  all  the  colleges  of 
the  British  empire.  It  has  a  aenatut  aeade- 
mieu9,  composed  of  eminent  scholars  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  boards  of  examiners  before 
whom  the  candidate  for  a  degree  is  rigidly  ex- 
amined; if  he  passea  these,  it  is  of  no  oonse- 
qnence  where  he  has  acqnufbd  his  knowledge. 
There  are  no  degrees  conferred  in  conrse,  or 
pfv  eanta  Konorit.  Bedde  a  matricnlation  ex- 
amination, other  examinations  sufficiently  strict 
and  thorough  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge 
pre(!ede  ea^  dwree,  two  being  required  before 
conferring  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  sci- 
ence, law,  or  medicine,  and  tnose  who  cannot 
pass  them  are  ^^}ected  without  mercy.  Since 
Its  orffanization  every  dissenting  college,  and 
aeveru  church  colleges  in  Qreat  Britain  and  its 
colonies,  have  sent  their  students  to  its  examin- 
ing boards  to  obtain  their  degrees,  and  a  con- 
siderable namber  of  the  students  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  preferred  to  pass  its  examina- 
tions. It  has  accomplished  much  good  in  ren- 
dering the  edncational  morement  freer  from 
form  and  routine,  and  yet  more  thorough. 
There  had  existed  for  many  years  in  Eo^nd 
eoUepato  lastitnticHis  foanded  and  endowed  by 


dissenters  for  ednoatimal  porposes,  bnt  whidi 
could  not  e^joy  the  privil^res  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  could  not  confer  degrees  upon  their 
.  graduates,  in  consequence  of  th^  scruples  in 
regard  to  snbscription  to  the  "  thirty-nine  ar- 
ticles." Lord  Brougham  and  Thomas  Campbell 
in  1825  attempted  to  remedy  this  by  the  ot^an- 
ization  of  the  London  university  (now  Univw- 
sit^  coll^),  a  collegiate  institotion  which  re- 
quired no  religions  tests;  but  this  produced  some 
dissatisfaction,  and  Kiug'^a  college  wss  found- 
ed by  churchmen  who  desired  to  have  theol- 
ogy included  in  the  curriculum.  Btith  these 
institutions  are  now  dependent  for  thor  de> 
grees  on  the  muTersity  of  LondoD. — In  the 
United  States  tiiere  are,  pn^terly  apeaking,  no 
universities.  Sereral  American  ooOegea  ha^, 
indeed,  connected  with  them  more  or  less 
closely  schools  of  theol<^,  law,  noedidne,  and 
physical  science,  or  at  least  some  ot  these 
faculties;  but  these  are  as  often  called  md- 
leges  as  univernties,  while  freqnently  ins^ 
tutioDB  of  recent  origin,  and  having  a  men 
faculty  of  the  arts  and  a  course  of  stody  not 
edbove  that  of  a  well  related  hiffh  school,  as- 
sume the  name  of  univeraity.  >Ve  have  no 
university  in  the  continental  sense  of  an  insti- 
tution in  advance  of  the  gymnasium  or  college, 
and  receiving  only  those  who  "have  completed 
tiieir  course  there ;  nor  in  the  English  sense  of 
a  corporation  enclosing  within  it  and  gorenied 
and  controlled  by  other  corporations,  with  its 
followships,  its  sinecnre  pronastmdiips,  and  its 
ancient  and  peculiar  teaaitirau;  nor  tttitit 
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the  model  of  the  nniversitj  of  Londoo.  StiD, 
there  are  two  ciassea  of  organiiatioDs  in  the 
United  States  claiming  the  name  of  nniversitj, 
wtuoh  merit  notice.  The  first  ^e  the  state 
nnirersities.  In  the  newer  states,  grants  of 
land  were  made  hj  the  general  government  for 
nnivereity  purposes ;  and  in  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  per- 
haps in  some  of  the  other  states,  a  snfficient 
portion  of  these  lands  has  been  sold  to  famish 
a  fiind  for  the  partial  endowment  of  snoh  nni- 
versities.  Ibongh  differing  in  minor  particu- 
lars from  each  other,  they  agree  in  being  free 
from  denominataonal  control,  and  in  making 
provision  for  eventual  instruenon  in  lav,  medi- 
oine,  physical  science,  and  pedagt^,  or  the  art 
oftMohing;  and  they  usually  form  the  apex  of  a 
system  of  which  oommoa  schools-are  the  base, 
and  which  proceeds  upward  through  the  gram- 
mar school,  high  school  or  academy,  and  col- 
lege, to  the  uuiverfflty.  Much  of  this  is  yet  in 
theory  only.  The  other  organization  has  but 
a  single  example  as  yet ;  it  is  the  university  of  ■ 
the  state  of  New  York,  existing  only  in  a  board 
of  regents,  elected  by  the  lerislatnre  on  the 
nomination  of  the  governor.  This  board  has  a 
general  oversight  of  nearly  all  the  colleges  and 
academies  of  the  state,  requiring  of  them  fall 
and  accurate,  reports  of  their  professors  or 
teachers  and  students,  tbe  average  attendance, 
financial  condition,  stadies  pursued,  and  text 
books  used ;  and  certain  observations  on  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer  form  a  part  of  them. 
They  apportion  to  these  institutions  their  re- 
spective shares  of  the  literature  fand,  and  make 
a  full  report  of  their  doings  to  the  legislature. 
They  have  also  the  power  of  conferring  hono- 
rary de^ees,  though  they  have  used  it  sparingly. 
— ^The  British  colonies  have  several  so  called 
universities,  but  they  have  no  better  daim  to 
the  title  than  those  of  the  United  States ;  in 
all  of  them,  the  faoidty  of  arts  is  the  prominent 
fiwolty,  and  the  others,  if  any  exist,  are  only 
of  secondary  importance.  Th«  Spanish-Amer- 
ican states,  both  in  North  and  Sonth  America, 
have  univOTsitses  modelled  after  tliose  of  Salfr- 
manca  and  Seville;  hnt  the  teaching  in  most 
of  them  is  not  of  a  high  order.  In  Brazil,  the 
present  emperor  has  exerted  himself  to  improve 
flmd  elevate  the  character  of  univernty  ednoa- 
tion,  calling  eminent  scholars  from  abroad  to 
occupy  the  principal  chairs,  aud  introducing 
the  latest  discoveries  in  physical  science.  In 
Asia,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  nniversity  is 
found  in  Obiua.  (See  Ghuta,  and  Eduoation.) 
In  Persia  and  Hinaostan  there  are  relics  of  the 
former  intellectual  calture  of  those  countriu, 
in  the  now  neglected  naiversities  or  sohoois  of 
liigfa  art. — See  Du  Bonlay,  Sittoria  Unioerti' 
iatu  Parineruu  ;  Anthony  &  Wood,  "  History 
and  Antictnities  of  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford;" 
T.  Fuller,  «  Histoir  of  the  Univerrity  of  Cam- 
bridge," &c. ;  H.  Maiden,  *'  Origin  of  Univer- 
sities and  Academic  Degrees"  (12mo.,  London, 
1885) ;  T.  Fritz,  E^im  d^un  ty$time  eampUt 
d'inttru^ion,  fte.  (8  vols.  8yo.,  Strasbonrg, 


1840-'48) ;  De  Viriville,  Eistoire  de»  unioerH- 
te»  en  France  (Paris,  1847) ;  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
"  Discussions  in  Philosophy"  (8vo.,  New  York, 
1863) ;  Von  Raumer,  '*  History  of  German  Uni- 
versities," translated  into  English  by  Henry 
Barnard  (Hartford,  1869);  and  E.  T.  Rogers, 
"Education  in  Oxford  "  ^ndon,  1881). 

UNTERWALDEN,  a  canton  situated  near 
the  centre  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  E.  by  the  canton  of  Uri,  S.  by 
Bern,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Lucerne :  area,  298 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,610.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Unterwalden  (Unter- 
walden  Obwdden  and  Unterwalden  Nidwal- 
den),  the  capital  of  the  foimw  being  Samen, 
and  that  of  t^e  latter  Stanz.  A  great  deal  of 
the  snr&ea  is  oooupied  by  mountains,  which 
traverse  the  country  in  different  directions, 
and  attain  heights  ranging  between  8,000  and 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
remainder  consists  of  4  principal  valleys,  which 
have  a  general  slope  toward  the  lake  on  the 
N.  frontier,  Into  which  the  chief  rivers,  the 
Melch  and  the  Aa,  disGhai]ge  nearly  all  the 
drainage  of  the  canton.  There  are  several 
small  lakes,  and  about  i  of  the  area  of  Lake 
Lucerne  belongs  to  Unterwalden,  The  geo- 
lo^cal  formation  is  chalk,  and  the  canton  is 
renuuOuible  for  a  great  number  of  ovrema. 
Little  of  the  land  h  level  enough  for  agricnl- 
tural  purposes,  bnt  the  pastures  are  excellent, 
and  the  cattie  fed  upon  them  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  There  are  extensive 
tracts  of  forests.  Apples,  pears,  and  chestnuts 
are  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  valleys,  but 
the  vine  does  not  succeed  well  even  in  the 
most  sheltered  spots. — The  inhabitants  speak 
G^erman,  are  nearly  all  Roman  Oatbolics,  and 
very  few  foreigners  are  found  among  them. 
They  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  habits. 
Every  male  inhabitant  over  20  years  of  age  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  i^pointing  the  prindpal 
local  officers. 

DPAS  TREE,  an  urtical  exogen  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  artoearpaeea,  which  comprises  both 
trees  and  shrnbs  aboniiding  in  milky  JnioeHy 
which  In  some  species  is  nutritions  and  whole- 
some, but  in  a  few  is  of  extreme  virulence. 
The  artocarpads  are  scarcely  different  from  the 
nrticala  except  in  their  lactiferous  properties. 
In  the  genus  emtutris^  to  which  belongs  the 
npas  tree,  the  flowers  are  monosoious,  both 
barren  and  fertile  being  placed  in  pairs  side  by 
side  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  a  8  or  4-divided  calyx,  and  several  of 
them  collected  in  a  bury  involucre  with  fleshy 
involute  divisions,  the  latter  singly  ntuated, 
and  having  a  simple  germen  enclosed  in  a  calyx 
of  several  divisions  and  surmounted  by  a  long 
2-parted  style.  The  h^un  vpeu  (sigui^lng 
poison  tree)  of  the  Malays,  the  too  of  Celebes 
and  the  Philippines,  and  onnor  of  the  Javanese, 
is  the  €mtiari$  Uxicaria  of  Lesohenanlt  It  is 
a  loAy  tree,  with  a  beautifal  slender  stem, 
whi<di  overtops  the  n^hboring  plants.  It  is 
perfeotly  cylindribal,  i^ig  60  to  80  feet  with- 
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oat  a  bnnoh,  bears  an  elegant  hemispfaeiieal 
orown,  and  is  nsaallj  entwined  with  many 
climbers  around  its  trunk.  Its  poisonous  qnai- 
ities  are  attributed  to  a  peculiar  alkaloid  resi- 
dent in  the  juice,  which  when  freshly  drawn 
from  the  tree  is  a  bitter  gam  resin,  of  a  light 
hue  if  from  the  young  branohes,  and  dark  yel- 
low from  the  older  stem,  bat  both  turn  black 
on  drying.  Its  venomous  properties  can  be 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  time  if  it  b  ezolnded 
from  the  air ;  and  they  so  perrade  the  entire 
tree  that  linen  spun  from  its  tough  fibres  ia  acrid 
«Doagh  to  produce  pidnbl  Itching  if  uuii£Bdent- 
ly  prepared.— Ex^aordinary  ftues,  strength- 
ened by  the  narrative  of  Foersoh,  a  aoi^geon  in 
the  Dutch  East  India  company's  aervice  in  1774, 
attributed  to  this  tree  a  most  oont^ous  efflu- 
vimu,  making  the  atmosphere  around  fatal  to 
animal  uid  vegetable  life,  and  rendering  the 
valley  in  which  it  grew  a  scene  of  desolation. 
When  visited  by  Messrs.  Deschampa  and 
Lesohenault,  the  tree  was  found  to  floorish 
rally  where  vegetatioa  was  most  luxuriant,  the 
poisoned  and  desolato  valley  beiog  situated  in 
another  part  of  the  island,  and  consisting  of  a 
volcanic  basin  filled  at  bottom  with  oarbooio 
acid  gas.  These  botanista  experienced  no  un- 
pleasant sensations  from  being  in  its  vidnity 
hr  the  pnrpose  of  studying  its  botanical  cbar^ 
actors  or  mvestigating  its  stmctnre.— There 
are  several  species  of  antiarU,  of  which  the 
long-leaved  (A.  macrophyUa)  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  and  others,  whose 
milky  juices  are  inert,  in  the  tropics. 

UFHAM,  OhabubsWbktwobth,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  in  St  John,  Kew 
Brunswick,  May  4, 1802.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1821,  and  in  1824  completed 
a  course  of  theological  study  at  the  Oambridge 
divinity  school.  The  same  year  he  was  settled 
as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Bev.  John  Prince 
of  the  first  church  in  Salem.  In  Dec.  1844,  he 
resigned  and  quitted  the  ndnistry.  He  next 
edited  the  "  Obristian  Begister"  for  ayear,  q>ent 
another  year  in  visiting  the  counties  and  towns 
(tf  the  state  as  lecturer  for  the  Massaohosetts 
board  <»F  education,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Salem  for  a  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
8dd  congress  (1854-'5)  from  the  6th  ^strict  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of 
representatives  in  1849,  1859,  and  1860,  and 
of  the  atato  senate  in  1860, 1861,  and  1868,  and 
{ffemded  over  that  body  in  tiie  last  mentioned 
year.  Mr.  Upbam  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  "North  American  Beview," 
"Christian  Examiner,"  "Hunt's  Merchants* 
Magazine,^'  Herring  and  Longacre's  *'  National 
Portrait  Gallery,"  and  other  periodicals  and 
reviews,  and,  beside  several  occasional  oratioms, 
pamphlets,  &c.,  has  publi^ed  the  following 
books:  "Letters  on  the  Logos"  (Boston,  1828); 
"  Lectures  on  Witdioraft,  comprising  a  History 
of  the  Salem  Delusion,  1692''  (Boston,  1881); 
"  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane"  (in  Sparks's  "  Amer- 
ican Biography,"  Boston,  1885);  "Fropbecy 
as  an  Evidence  of  Ohristianitf*  (Boston,  1886) ; 


and  "Life,  Explorations,  and  PnUio  Services 
of  John  Charles  Fremont"  (Boston,  1866). 

TIPHAM,  Thouab  Ooosweix,  DJ>.,  an 
American  author,  bom  in  Beerneld,  N.  H^ 
Jan.  80,  1T90.  Me  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
month  college  in  1818,  immediately  entered 
the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and  in 
1821  became  Prof.  Stnart'e  assistant  as  teacher 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  Wbile  thus  engaged 
he  prepared  a  translation  of  J^n's  "Biblical 
AnuuBology,"  which  haspassedthrongb  numer- 
ous editions  both  in  this  country  aira  in  Ei^ 
land.  In  July.  1828,  he  was  settled  as  coUeagDS 
pastor  of  the  Oongregatunial  church  in  Bocms- 
tor,N.H.;  and  mnce  1825  he  has  been  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  phUos^hy  in  Bowdoin 
collie.  In  1862  he  viuted  Europe,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  ^Egypt  Among  his  works  are: 
"  Ratio  Disciplinfe,  or  the  Constitution  of  Con- 
gregational Ghurches"  Portland,  1829) ;  "  Ele- 
ments of  Mental  Philosophy"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
Portland,  1889),  much  on  the  same  principles 
with  Dugald  Stewart  and  Beid ;  and  "  Phil- 
osophical and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will " 
(12mo.,  New  York,  1850).  He  has  also  writ- 
ten a  series  of  treatises  and  memoirs  on  reli- 

g'oos  experience,  differing  in  some  respects 
am  any  other  works  of  modern  times  on  tiiese 
Bul^ecta,  and  jmproximating  in  sentiment  to 
the  writings  of  Tanler,  Gerson,  and  other  mys- 
tics  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  letb  centunes. 
Their  object  is  "to  show  that  man,  on  ao- 
knowledged  and  obvious  principles  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  can  gradually  bat  surely  rise 
above  the  propensities  and  sins  of  a  perverted 
selfhood,  and  not  only  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  himself  in  his  own  interior  and 
subjective  nature,  but  into  relations  of  perfect 
peace  and  union  with  God  himself  and  with 
all  that  is  right  and  good  in  the  universe." 
The  titles  of  these  treatises  are :  "  Principles 
of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  life'*  (12mo.,  New 
York,  1848);  "Life  of  Fdith"  (1848);  "Trea- 
tise on  Divine  Union"  (Boston,  1651);  "Be- 
ligious  Maxims"  (Philadelphia,  1854);  "life 
of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma"  (BostoSL  1866); 
and  "Ufa  and  Beligions  Opinions  of  Madame 
Gnyon,  together  wit£i  some  account  of  the  Per* 
sonal  History  and  Beligions  Experience 
Archbishop  F^n^lon"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New 
York,  1866).  Bende  these,  he  has  written 
"Manual  of  Peace"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1836); 
"  Outiines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  MenUl 
Action"  (18mo.,  New  York,  1840);  "Amer- 
ican Cottage  life,  a  Series  of  Poems"  (16mo., 
Portland,  1852);  "Letters,  ..Esthetic,  Social, 
and  Moral,  written  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine"  (Svo.,  Philadelphia,  1867) ;  and  an 
wajt  in  a  volume  with  essays  by  other  autbors 
on  the  same  subject,  on  a  congress  of  nations 
(8T(k,  Boston,  1840). 
TTPOLU.  See  Natigxtobs*  Islakds. 
XJP8AL,  or  Upsala,  a  Ian  or  district  of  Swe- 
den, province  of  Svealand,  bounded  N.  by  the 
ffulf  of  Bothnia,  E.  by  Stockbohn,  S.  by  Lake 
Mnlar,  separating  it  fcom.  Sddermanland,  and 
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"W.  hj  Westeras  and  Gefleborg ;  area,  3,096  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1868,  91,877.  The  sea  coast  ex- 
tends abont  20  in.,  and  has  several  small  in- 
dentations and  the  large  bay  of  fioftaa.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Dal,  on  the  confines  of 
Gefiebo^,  and  there  are  numerons  lakes.  The 
snrfaoe  oonaists  of  nndolating  plains ;  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  the  S.,  and  the  scenery  verj  beaatifal, 
but  in  the  N.  a  great  deal  of  it  is  barren,  and 
tlie  conntry  has  a  bleak  appearance.  Iron  ore 
is  abundant,  and  is  extensively  worked,  the 
metal  produced,  especially  that  of  Danemora, 
being  of  very  snpenor  qnidity.  SofBoient  gnuu 
is  raised  for  the  consnmpti(HL  of  the  popolatioo, 
and  considerable  qnantities  of  oatue  are  ex- 
ported.— Ufsai^  the  capital,  is  sjtoated  on  the 
Fyrisa  or  Sala,  near  Its  Junction  with  one  of 
the  N.  creeks  of  Lake  Mielar,  89  -m.  N.  N.  W. 
from  Stockholm ;  pop.  6,000.  It  stands  in  an 
extensive  undulating  plun  about  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  crossed  by 
two  stone  bridges.  There  is  a  large  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  streets  are 
broad  and  well  laid  out.  The  cathedral,  built 
between  1258  and  1486,  is  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  buildings  of  N.  Europe.  It  is  of  brick, 
and  contains  many  interestioK  monuments, 
among  others  those  of  Gustavus  L  and  Linnnas. 
In  former  times  the  kings  of  Sweden  were 
crowned  here.  The  tmiversity  of  Upsal,  found- 
ed in  1470,  has  faculties  of  law,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  mecUdne,  and  is  governed  by  a 
chanc^lor,  assisted  by  81  professors,  and  at- 
tended by  nearly  1,600  students.  It  has  a  libra- 
ry containing  about  100,000  volumes  and  some 
rare  MSS.,  a  very  large  collection  of  Interesting 
objects  of  natur^  history,  a  collection  of  coins, 
a  chemical  laboratorr,  and  an  observatory. 
The  society  of  sciences  was  established  in 
1719,  and  has  published  several  valuable  vol- 
umes of  "Transactions."  The  palace  of  Gne- 
tavns  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  bnt  a  part  of  it 
is  occupied  by  the  governor ;  and  the  house  in 
which  linnseus  lived  is  still  standing.  Upsal 
is  the  see  of  an  ardibishop,  the  resiae&oe  of  a 
goTerntff,  uid  Uie  seat  of  several  oonrts.  The 
"  Vora  stones,"  at  which  the  Swedes  elected 
fheir  kings  between  1140  and  16S0,  tie  aboat  fl 
m.  S.  E.  from  Upsal. 

UPSHUR,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Texas,  boanded  N. 
by  Big  Cypress  bayon  and  S.  by  Sabine  riverj 
area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,045,  of  whom 
8,794  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  nearly  level 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
prodactions  in  1850  were  90,496  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  36,786  lbs.  of  bn'tter,  and  678  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  181  pupils  attending 
public  schools.   Capital,  Gilmer. 

UPSHUR,  Abel  Pabkeb,  an  American  jn- 
rist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Northampton  co., 
Va.,  accidentally  killed  at  Washington,  D.  0., 
Feb.  26, 1844.  He  was  graduated  at  Kassan 
Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1807,  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  WDIiam  Wirt  at  Richmond,  Va., 
was  adndtted  to  the  bar  in  1810,  and  practised 
his  profesnon  in  Richmond  till  1624,  when 


he  removed  to  his  patrimonial  residence  in 
Northamptw  co.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  in  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  in  1680 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the 
consdtDtdon  of  the  state,  and  after  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  judicial  system  under  the  new 
oonstitntion  was  again  elected  a  judge  in  the 
general  court,  and  continued  to  that  posi- 
tion till  he  was  called  in  1841  by  President 
Tyler  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  navy.  On 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Webster  in  1848  he  was 
transferred  to  the  oflice  of  secretary  of  state, 
vrhich  he  filled  till  his  death,  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  monster  cannon  on  board  the  U.  8. 
steamer  Princeton,  which  he  was  vidting  in 
company  with  the  preddent  and  the  othw 
members  ct  tbe  babtnet  Judge  Upshur  pnb- 
li^ed  a  number  of  eesays,  reviews,  addresses, 
dec.,  and  two  more  oonsiaerable  works,  viz, ;  a 
review  of  Story  on  the  oonstitutian,  and  *' An 
Inquii7  into  the  Nature  and  Oharadw  of  our 
Federal  Government." 

UPSON,  a  W.  00.  of  Georgia,  bounded  8.  W. 
by  Flint  river  and  intersected  by  Potato  creek ; 
area,  884  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,910,  of  whom 
4,888  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  848,017  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
66,709  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  ^,443  bales  <^ 
cotton.  There  were  8  cotton  factories,  4  grist 
mills,  4  saw  nulls,  91  ehnrohe^  and  660  pupils 
attending  pnldio  schools.  Capital,  Thomaston. 

URAL,  formerly  Yaie,  a  river  of  Busraa, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  district  of  Troitzk, 
in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  die  government  of 
Orenburg,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Ural  monntains. 
Its  source  is  about  1,720  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  it  flows  at  first  S.  past  Verkho  Uralsk, 
Hagnitnaya,  and  Kizilsk,  bends  W.  near  Orsk, 

S asses  Orenburg,  and  turning  B.  E.  flows  past 
ralsk,  thence  8.,  washing  the  base  of  the  forts 
Tchegannoy,  Kalmykova,  and  Saraitobik,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Caspian  sea  bjr 
several  mouths,  near  Quriev,  about  lat.  47^ 
N.  Its  length  is  varionalT  estimated  at  from 
1,500  to  1,800  m.,  and  it  drains  a  territory  of 
88,300  sq.  m.  Its  prindpal  afflawts  are,  on  the 
right,  the  Eizil,  TanauE,  Sakmara,  and  Bol- 
shoy  Tchegan;  and  on  the  left,  the  Soyunduk, 
Or,  Ilek,  Ulva,  and  Grashi.  In  its  upper  por^ 
tion  the  river  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  fioira 
through  a  mountainous  country ;  lower  down, 
it  passes  through  wide  steppes  or  saline  plains, 
one  of  which  lying  between  this  river  and  the 
Volga  is  called  the  Uralian  steppe.  Toward 
winter  the  river  near  its  mouth  abounds  with 
fish.  The  navigation  of  the  Ural  is  of  very 
little  Importance.  The  inhabitants  upon  its 
banks  are  mostly  Oossacka.  A  line  of  forts  has 
been  erected  along  its  diores  as  a  defence 
against  the  Bashkirs  and  Eii^heez. 

URAL  MOUNTAINS,  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains formii^  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  Europe, 
and  separating  Enropean  Rnsna  from  Siberia. 
Of  ymj  moderate  height  and  breadth,  the  ^aln 
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wonld  ^>pear  insignifleaiit  but  for  the  oontrast 
it  presents  to  the  great  regions  of  {daiiu  that 
spread  from  its  W.  flank  ova-  cwtrid  Bvsria 
and  from  its  E.  ride  into  Siberia.  Its  oonree  is 
nearly  doe  K.  and  6.  over  an  eztenL  as  nsDallj 
estimated,  of  19°  or  20",  with  a  brradth  of 
aboDt  40  miles.  On  the  8.  it  commences  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ural  iiTer  at  the  Kir- 

f[heez  steppe,  in  about  lat.  61°  N. ;  bat  high 
ands  may  be  traced  still  farther  S.  into  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  lake  of  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  sea.  On  the  K.  its  termination  is  at 
the  Kara  sea,  or  Karskaya  gnlf  of  the  Arctio 
ocean,  thonffh  its  oontinsation  is  marked  in 
the  rocky  hflls  on  the  W.  side  of  Nova  Zembla. 
The  highest  sammit  of  this  portion  of  the  range, 
named  Glaasovakoy,  is  abont  2,600  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  average  elevation  of  tiie  Ural 
mountains  is  probably  less  than  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  highest  sum- 
mits  do  not  exceed  6,000  feet.  Hudh  of  the 
range  blends  so  sradnally  into  the  plains  at  its 
sides  that  it  has  Uttle  of  the  mountainons  char- 
acter, and  is  crossed  by  easy  roads,  as  that  by 
which  Ekaterinbui^  is  reached  from  Russia. 
The  highest  snmmit  is  said  to  be  Deneshkin 
Kamen,  to  the  N,  of  lat.  60°.  Other  principal 
snmmits  are  Eonskakofskoy  Kamen,  6,897  ft 
high;  Tremel'or  Iremel,  6,076  ft;  Oonstanti- 
nov  EAraen,  6,000  ft. ;  and  Tagan^,  8,692  ft. 
It  is  only  in  the  extreme  northern  part  that  the 
monntains  remain  covered  with  snow  during 
the  summer.  In  general,  the  chain  Is  olothed 
with  forests  of  the  gigantic  pima  eenibra,  above 
which  are  often  uplifted  rugged  ledges  of  rock 
most  picturesque  forms,  and  frequently  over- 
grown with  pEBonies,  roses,  and  geraniums. 
The  rocks  of  which  -  these  mountains  are  com- 
posed, as  described  by  Sir  Roderick  Morohison, 
resemble  those  of  the  Appalachian  mountuns. 
The  lower  groups  are  rilnrian  strata  metamor- 
phrmed  into  crystalline  rocks,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  taloose  schists,  ouartzites,  and 
limestones.  To  these  succeed  tne  upper  Silu- 
rian, devonian,  and  carboniferous,  tne  strt^ 
of  which  are  also  more  or  less  altered,  though 
still  retaining  traces  of  their  characteristic  fos- 
rila.  A  marked  oontrast  is  observed  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  rocks  on  the  European  and 
Ariatic  slopes.  On  the  former  the  strata  are  in- 
deed contorted,  fractured,  and  partially  chang- 
ed ;  while  in  the  centre,  as  on  the  eastern 
slopes,  the  masses  consist  everywhere  either 
of  highly  altered  and  crystalline  Silurian  strata, 
or  of  the  eruptive  rooks  which  penetrate  them. 
It  is  in  these  formations,  especially  where  the 
talcose  and  chloritio  schists  are  traversed  by 
Teinstones  of  quartz  or  cut  by  dikes  of  igneous 
rocks,  that  gold  is  found.  In  the  debris  from 
these  are  situated  the  gold  washings,  which 
fbrnish  the  chief  portion  of  this  metal  and  of 
platinum  to  the  Russian  government.  (See 
Ekatehinburo,  Gold,  and  Platiitcm.)  There 
are  also  important  mines  of  iron  and  copper; 
and  diamcmds,  emeralds,  and  rarions  other  pre- 
eions  atones  are  fbnnd  in  the  same  region. 


UBANIA,  one  of  the  nine  ICinee,  dan^ter 
of  Zeus  by  Mnemosyne.  She  was  regarded  n 
the  muse  ot  astronomy,  and  was  OBiiaSy  repre* 
aented  with  a  little  staff  porting  at  a  celesdil 
globe.   

URANIUV,  a  metal,  the  protoxide  of  whidt, 
supposed  to  be  the  metal  itself,  was  diaoorered 
in  1769  by  Klaproth  in  the  mineral  pitchblende, 
and  was  named  by  him  after  the  [Janet  Uranus, 
which  was  discovered  in  1781.  The  metal 
itself  was  not  really  separated  until  M.  Peligot 
obtained  it  in  1840  by  aecompoeing  its  chloride 
by  means  of  potassium  or  sodiuuL  Thus  pro- 
duced, it  is  partly  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 
der, and  in  part  composed  of  silvery  lamina 
whi<^  can  be  filed  and  are  somewhat  ductile. 
The  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  setting  free 
hydrogen  gas.  In  the  air  it  undergoes  no 
4»iange  at  common  temperatorea ;  bnt  wbxA 
moderately  heated  it  takea  fire  and  hnma  witii 
a  remarkably  white  and  shining  light.  So 
little  heat  is  evolved,  that  a  piece  of  paper  upon 
which  the  buming  mebal  is  placed  is  not  ^ 
nited.  The  product  of  ite  combustion  is  a  de^ 
green  oxide.  Uranium  is  represented  by  the 
symbol  U,  and  ite  chemical  equivalent  is  60. 
In  ite  chemical  relations  it  resembles  iron  and 
manganese.  It  forms  several  compounds  with 
oxygen,  one  of  which,  the  black  oxide  (SUO, 
UiOt),  forms  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  mineral 
pitchblende.  The  ses^uioxide  (UiOi)  performs 
the  part  both  of  an  acid  and  a  Imubc.  and  is  the 
oxids  of  what  are  known  as  the  yeltov  aalta  of 
nraninm.  The  compounds  of  uranium  are  em- 
ployed diiefly  in  giving  yellowish  hues  to  glass 
and  porcelain.  Ilie  pecnltar  yellow  tint  with 
greenish  or  opaline  reflections  seen  in  Bohemian 
^ass  is  derived  frttm  compounds  of  uranium. 
This  uranium  glass  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
with  great  dbtinctness  the  phenomenon  <« 
"epipotic  dispersion  of  light,"  described  a  few 
years  ago  by  Prof.  Stokes  and  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster. These  compounds  are  $Aso  of  great  vdue 
in  porcelain  painting,  mineral  pitchblende  being 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Joachimsdial 
in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  converied  into  uranate 
of  soda  for  ^is  purpose.  It  produces  an  orange 
color  in  the  enameUing  flre,  and  a  floe  black  in 
the  furnace  in  which  the  porcelain  is  baked. 
The  uranate  of  potash  is  of  a  fine  orange  color, 
uid  has  been  proposed  as  a  pdnt.  It  is  found 
accompanying  various  orea  of  ulver  and  lead  in 
several  of  the  mining  districts  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  Saxony.  Uranium  is  found  in  a 
number  of  other  minerals  in  combination  with 
lime  as  a  sulphate  or  carbonate ;  also  with  cop- 
per and  lime ;  and  in  the  hydrated  phosphate 
of  uranium  and  lime,  known  as  uranite,  of  which 
the  oxide  forms  62.7  per  cent  The  lime  issome- 
timea  replaced  by  oxide  of  copper,  when  the 
mineral,  in  beautiful  green  crystals,  is  known 
as  chalcolite  or  copper  uranite.  Fine  sped- 
mens  of  these  sre  found  near  Redruth  and  else- 
where in  OornwalL 

URANUS,  In  Greek  mytholc^.  SeeGoKLn. 

URANUB,  Tbb  Puhxt.  See  AsntOHOKT. 
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URB  AK,  the  name  of  8  popes,  of  whom  the 
following  are  the  most  important.  I.  Urban  II. 
(Odo  of  Laoht),  born  in  Oh&tUlon-sur-MwTie, 
died  July  29,  1099.  He  was  archdeaoon  of 
Rheime,  and  afterward  proTOst  of  Olnny.  Greg- 
ory YII.  made  him  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  sent  him 
in  1084  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  settle  the 
oontroversy  respecting  investitares.  He  was 
elected  the  anccessor  of  Victor  IH.  in  1088,  at 
Terraoina,  as  the  see  of  Rome  was  occupied  by 
the  antipope  Olement  III.  Urban  was  at  once 
recf^nized  by  all  the  OhriBtian  prinoes  except 
Henry  IV.,  who,  with  all  tibe  buhim  of  Ger- 
man bat  5,  snstained  Olement,  and  the  king 
of  ^iglandf  who  for  some  time  remaned  neu- 
tral. The  antipope  had  to  flee  frorn  Rome 
in  1089,  and  a  council  oonvolced  by  Urban  ex- 
oommanioated  Olement,  the  emperor,  and  their 
adherents.  In  1091  Olement  returned,  under 
the  protection  of  an  imperial  army,  and  Ur- 
ban fled  for  protection  to  Oount  Roger  of 
Apulia ;  but  in  1098  he  onoe  more  took  pos- 
eession  of  Rome,  although  one  of  the  forts 
remuned  nutil  his  death  in  the  hands  of  the 
antipope.  By  his  order  a  council  at  Anton 
in  1094  exoommnnioated  Philip  I.  of  France 
for  faai^Dg  repudiated  hia  wm  Bertha  and 
married  Bertrada.  "When  Conrad,  a  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  deolared  himself  against  his  fiither, 
Urb^  recognized  him  as  emperor.  At  a  synod 
in  Piaoenza  in  1094,  he  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Berengariua  on  the  euoharist.  At  the  ooon- 
cil  of  Clermont  (1096)  he  called  on  the  Ohria- 
tian  nations  to  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mussulmans,  and  thns  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  omsades.  At  the  council  of 
Bari  in  1098,  he  made  a  fraitlees  attempt  to 
effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ohnrches. 
'Urban  was  one  of  the  moat  iafluential  popes 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  declared  the  election 
of  a  pope  independent  of  the  assent  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  vigorously  enforced  the  law  of 
celibacy,  and  forbade  Insht^  and  priesta  to 
aooept  ecoledasUoal  offices  from  the  hands  of 
laymen.  H.  Ubbah  V.  (Omuvm  Gbuoabd), 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Mende,  died  Nov.  18, 
1870.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  abbot  of  Auxerre  in  1868  and  of  Uar- 
•eilles  in  1866,  and  papal  legate  in  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  was  elected  in  1862,  at  Avignon, 
successor  of  Innocent  VI.  He  went  in  1867  to 
Rome,  but  in  1870  returned  to  Avignon.  In 
1869  tiie  Greek  emperor  John  Paleedogus  him- 
self visited  Rome,  altjnred  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  In  1870  Urban  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Tartars  and  an  embas^  to  Geor- 
gia, as  the  churches  of  Georgia  had  Joined  tiie 
Greek  church.  He  was  the  first  pope  who  blea^ 
ed  a  golden  rose  for  princes  0ie  presented  It  to 
the  qaeen  of  Ktqples),  and  the  last  who  remded 
in  AvwnoD.  He  was  a  patron  of  scholars,  and 
praised  by  his  oontemporaries  as  entirely  free 
tnm  nepotism.  III.  Ubban  VI.  (Babtoloh- 
uo  Di  naaHAH<^,  bom  in  Naples,  died  in 
Bmne  In  1880.  Before  his  aooesdon  to  the 


papal  see  he  was  archbishop  of  Ban.  He  was 
elected  successor  of  Gregory  XI.  in  1378  by 
the  cardinals  assembled  at  Borne ;  bat  the  car- 
dinals who  were  residents  of  Avignon  did  not 
recognize  him,  and  in  union  with  some  of  the 
Roman  cardinals,  who  declared  his  election  a 
compnlsory  one,  elected  Count  Robert  of  Gene- 
va pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  Thus 
began  what  is  known  as  the  great  schism  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Clement  was 
recognized  by  France,  Scotland,  Spun,  Savoy, 
Lorraine,  and  Naples,  and  he  resided  in  A^- 
gnon ;  Urlan  was  reo<^nized  by  England,  the 
Netherlan^  Soandinavia,  Italy,  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, Poland,  and  the  German  emperor  Charles 
rV.  The  two  popes,  with  the  aid  of  their  allies, 
carried  on  war  against  each  other  ud^I  the 
death  of  Urban.  When  Queen  Joanna  of 
Nicies,  who  had  supported  Urban  with  an 
army,  abandoned  his  cause,  the  pope  anointed 
Charles  of  Durazzo  king  of  Naples ;  but  soon  he 
fell  out  with  the  latter  also,  and  excommnm- 
oated  him.  Urban  was  beaeged  by  Oharlra  in 
Nocera,  and  fled  in  1866  to  Genoa  and  Luooa, 
but  in  1888  returned  to  Rome.  He  ordered 
the  year  of  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  every  88 
years,  instead  of  every  50  as  before,  and  ap- 
plied the  first  for  the  year  1890.  IV.  XJbuls 
Vm.  (Haffio  BABraBun),  bom  in  florenoe 
in  1068,  died  in  Rome,  July  39, 1644.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XTV.  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Fano,  and  under  Clement  VIU.  papal 
prothonotary ;  in  1604  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Nazareth  (in  partibut  iT^deliitm) 
and  ambassador  to  Paris,  in  1606  cardmal  pres- 
byter, and  in  1608  archbishop  of  Spoleto.  He 
was  dected  successor  of  Gregory  XV.,  Aug.  6, 
1623.  He  was  a  patron  of  sciences  and  arts, 
but  left  tiie  government  mostiy  to  his  relations, 
who  favored  France,  and  monopolized  the  most 
important  offices.  Through  one  of  his  relatives 
he  was  inT<dved  in  a  war  with  the  duke  of 
Parma  in  1643,  which  he  was  obliged  to  oon- 
olnde  in  1644  by  an  nnfavorabie  peace.  He 
bestowed  upon  the  cardinals,  the  three  derioal 
electors  of  Germany  (the  archbishops  of  If  entz, 
Oologne,  and  Treves),  and  the  grand  master  of 
the  kidghts  of  Malta,  the  title  most  eminent 
(smmmfswHnwr),  which  led  to  a  long  oontro- 
versy with  Venice.  He  condemned  the  doc- 
trine of  Jansenius  and  the  system  of  Galileo, 
established  the  college  of  the  propaganda,  is- 
sued a  revised  edition  of  the  Roman  breviary, 
gave  to  the  bull  In  Gcena  Domini  its  present 
form,  and  forbade  priests  the  use  of  snuff  in 
church  under  pain  of  exoommumcation.  A 
volume  of  his  poems  procured  him  member- 
ahip  in  the  Aceadmia  Aei  Gslali  at  Bologna. 

URBANA,  a  poet  village  and  township,  the 
eap^  of  Ohampaign  co.,  Ohio,  at  the  orosring 
of  tiie  Columbus  and  Indiana{K>liB  and  the  San- 
dusky, Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroads,  46  m. 
W.  from  Columbus  and  98  N.  W.  from  Oin- 
cunnati;  pop.  about  4,600.  It  is  finely  situated 
and  well  built,  and  has  several  manufootoiies, 
S  new^q^  omoos,  3  banks,  and  a  large  nnicoi 
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s^ooL  It  is  the  Mat  of  Urbanft  nnirerri^, 
founded  in  1860  by  the  New  Jermalem  chnrdtt 
and  having  in  1861  8  profoasors  and  teaohera 
and  21  stodenta  in  tiie  ooUe^te  department; 
and  of  the  Urbana  collegiate  institate,  a  female 
eeminar;  under  the  charge  of  the  United  Pree- 
bTterian  cborch,  having  a  large  and  elegant 
edifice  with  extensive  grounds  mi  6  teachers. 

UBBINO  (anc.  WrbinumBortente),  a  fortified 
city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Urbmo 
e  Peearo,  sitaated  on  a  hill,  20  m.  S.  W.  from 
Pesaro,  and  aboat  the  same  distance  frcon  the 
Adriatic;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  a  walled 
town,  and  has  a  fine  goT«mment  hoose,  former- 
ly the  dnoal  palaoe,  oontaining  a  collection  of 
wnlptores  and  anti^nities ;  the  Palazco  Albani, 
a  cathedral,  and  aevmti  ohnrohes  and  oonTWts. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  nni- 
versity,  a  theological  seminary,  and  an  academy 
(tf  sciences  and  Uteratarft  It  has  a  large  man- 
n&etory  of  pins,  and  4  annual  fairs.  The  uni- 
versity was  foonded  in  1671,  and  in  1860  had 
20  professors  and  73  students. — ^Urbino  is  a 
(uty  of  considerable  antiquity.  Pliny  and  Ta- 
citus both  mention  it,  the  latter  as  the  place 
where  Fabina  Valens  was  put  to  death  in  A.  D. 
69.  Namerons  insoriptions  still  extant  prove 
its  importance  at  that  period.  In  A.  D.  538  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarina.  After 
that  event  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  note, 
and  durins  the  middle  ages  was  the  seat  of  a 
ractf  of  independent  dnkes.  B^>hael  was  bom 
here,  and  his  house  is  still  preBwred. 

ITRBINO  E  FESABO,  a  province  of  the 
Uarohes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly  a 
legation  of  the  Papal  States,  boonded  N.  by 
Forli,  N,  E.  by  tiie  Adriatic,  8.  by  Anoona, 
Hocerata,  and  Perugia,  and  W.  by  Pemgia  and 
the  Tuscan  district  of  Arezzo;  area,  1,S68  sq. 
m.;  pop.  357,761,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  TJrbino.  The 
surface  is  monntalDOOs.  The  soil,  espedally  in 
the  valleys,  is  fertUe,  producing  vanoua  sorts 
of  gr^  flax,  hemp,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
The  principal  rivers  a»  the  Hetanro,  Oesano, 
Fo^lia,  and  Marecehia.  Homed  oatUe,  sheep, 
swine,  beea,  and  mlkwomis  are  extenavely 
reared.  The  wovinoe  ia  formed  from  the  an- 
dent  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  oocapiespart  of  the 
oldterritoiy-of  Umbria.   Capital,  Urbino. 

URCHIN  FISH.   See  Sba  PoBOtrpiNB, 

UBE,  Andbbw,  a  Scottish  chemist,  bom  in 
Glasgow  in  1776,  died  in  London,  Jan.  2, 1867. 
He  was  educated  at  the  univerdties  of  Olssgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and,  having  taken  the  degree 
of  H.D.,  was  in  1803  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  An- 
dersonian  institution  at  Glasgow.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory in  Glasgow  he  was  plaoed  in  charge  of  it, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  boilduig.  In 
1818  appeared  his  first  important  work,  a 
"Systenutic  Table  of  Materia  Hedica,**  with 
a  cusBertation  on  th»  aotloii  of  medidnesy  Al- 
lowed in  1818  by  a  remarkable  paipee  enti- 
tled "New Experunental  Besearohes  on  some 


of  tbe  leading  Doctrines  <rf  Calorlo,"  wUdt 
was  snbseqnently  published  in  the  ^*  Philo- 
sophical Transactions."  Within  the  next  few 
years  he  published  a  "  Dictionary  of  Chemia- 
try"  (1831),  a  translation  of  "Berthollet  oa 
Dyeing"  (1832),  a  System  of  Geology"  a839), 
and  numerous  papers  on  chemical  subjects.  In 
1880  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  fl4>pointed 
analytical  chemist  to  the  bofu^  of  cuAoma,  an 
oooupation  which  su^ested  and  supplied  ma- 
terials for  his  sucoeeduig  works.  These  cton- 
prise  "The  Philosophy  ofManuiacturee"  (188&), 
"The  Cotton  Hano&eture  of  Great  Britain 
compared  with  that  ot  otber  complies"  <1886), 
and  us  well  known  "Dictionan^  of  Arts,  ICan- 
ubotwea,  and  ICnea"  (1889),  whioh  faaa  paaaed 
throuf^  several  edidtnu  in  America  ana  Eng- 
land, the  last  of  whfadi,  enlarged  and  edited  by 
Bobert  Hunt,wa8pnblidied  in 1860 (8 vda.  6vo.% 
UREA.  See  Uunk. 

UREDO,  a  genus  of  entopbytooa  fiingi  re- 
sembling hei^iB  of  colored  du^  and  eecafdng 
flrom  the  tissues  of  plants  by  the  bnrsting  of 
their  epidermis.  Their  origin  was  for  a  long 
time  a  matter  of  mnch  uncertainty.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  lately  studied  with  care  by  Tu- 
Wie,  who  proved  them  in  many  inwtOTOftH  to 
be  rudimentary  forms  other  taogt  and  imper- 
fectly develi^ed  conditions.  The  nredos  are 
very  often  iiyurioas  in  agriculture,  e|>ecies  bdug 
known  to  the  fitrmen  as  bnnt,  nnnt,  burnt  ear, 
Ac,  when  attacking  the  seeda  of  tiie  cereals, 
or  rust,  red  rag,  red  gum,  dec,  when  foimd  on 
the  stems  and^ves  of  grain  and  erasses.  The 
sobjeot  is  treated  at  considerable  length  by 
Burnett  in  his  '*  Outlines  of  Botanj"  (Londou, 
1886);  by  Prof.  Henalow  in  tie  "Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society"  (voL  u.,  Lon- 
don, 1841) ;  and  by  Tnlasne  in  Annaln  tjet 
teienm  naturelUt  (8d  series,  Paris,  1864.)  A 
treatise  by  A.  0.  Oorda  on  "  The  Brand  in  Cere- 
als," with  figures  of  the  species,  has  been  trans- 
lated for  the  "  American  Jonmal  of  Agriculture 
and  Science,"  by  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  and  sepa- 
rately published  (Albany,  N.  T.,  1847).  The 
several  species  of  uredo  in  Amoica,  in  common 
with  like  cryptogamio  plants  of  low  develop- 
ment of  stmotnre,  are  idratacal  in  many  in- 
itanoee  with  Oioee  abroad. 

URFfi,  Honob£  d',  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Uwsffllles  in  1667,  died  in  Villefranche  in  1636. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  fjBonily,  and 
alter  leaving  college  entered  at  the  heaid  of  a 
ocHupany  of  60  men  the  army  of  Heniy  IV.- 
On  his  retnm  he  found  Diane  de  OhAteau-Uo< 
raod,  a  ridi  and  beantiJbl  heiress  of  his  district, 
to  whom  he  had  been  attached  in  his  youth, 
married  to  his  elder  brother  Anne  d'Urf& 
This  couple,  after  Uving  together  20  years, 
were  divorced  by  mutual  consent,  and  in  order 
to  retun  the  property  in  the  fimily  Honor£ 
sought  and  obtained  the  hand  IMane.  The 
lady  however  was  so  paadonatdy  fond  of  hunt* 
ing,  tLat  she  kept  a  lai^  number  of  dogs, 
whom  she  allowed  in  her  slecftlng  vgitxtamU. 
The  inst^portajde  ameU  caused  oy  these  aoi* 
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mals  led  htm  to  retire  to  a  small  estste  near 
Nice  in  Piedmont,  wliere  he  composed  L^Aatree. 
The  first  part  appeared  in  1610,  the  second  in 
1612,  and  two  more  in  1618;  and  aft»rthe  death 
of  D  Urfg  a  conolosion  compiled  from  his  man- 
oacripts  was  added  his  secretarjBaro.  The 
work  was  imitated  by  nnmeroas  authors,  and 
from  it  a  great  number  of  snhjects  for  dramas 
and  paintings  were  taien.  Beside  this,  D'UriK 
wrote  La  Syreine^  avec  d'autres  pQcet  (1611  and 
1618);  ^trea  moralet  (1698, 1603,  and  1620); 
and  La  tyhanire,  faifle  hoea^re. 

URFEY,  Thomas  D'.   See  D'Uhfbt. 

URI,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N. 
by  tlie  canton  of  Schwyz,  E.  and  S.  E.  hj  Qla- 
rus  and  Griaona,  8.  by  Ticino,  and  W.  by  ValaiB, 
Bern,  and  Unterwalden  ;  area,  418  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  I860,  14,761.  It  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  tJri  and  TTTseran,  and  Altorf  is 
the  capital  The  sorfitoe  is  eioeedingly  monn* 
bunooB,  many  of  the  summits  rising  to  an  ele- 
Tatiou  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  several 
exceeding  10,000  feet.  The  best  known,  though 
by  no  means  the  most  elevated  summit,  is  that 
m  St.  Gothard,  and  the  highest  points  are  G^- 
lenstock,  Sustenhom,  Soheerhom,  Spannorter, 
Windgelle,  Bristenstock,  UrirotiiBtock,  and 
Motthorn.  The  only  practicable  outlets  ft-om 
the  canton  are  by  the  road  to  Italy,  which 
leads  over  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  6,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  lake 
of  Lucerne.  Some  of  theheid  streams  of  both 
the  Rhine  and  RhOne  have  tikelr  rise  in  Uri ; 
but  the  principal  river  is  the  Renss,  which  rises 
on  the  S.  side  of  Ht  St  Gothard,  recdvea  the 

freater  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  canton,  and 
ow3.into  the  lake  of  Lucerne  after  a  N.  course 
of  80  m.,  daring  which  it  descend  4,500  feet 
The  most  extensive  valley  lies  upon  the  banks 
of  this  stream.  It  Is  narrow  and  rugged  about 
the  head,  but  becomes  wider  and  level  toward 
its  lower  extremity.  The.  climate  is  cold,  and 
strong  winds  blow  from  the  mountuns  with 
great  violence.  Some  grain,  rape,  hemp,  pota^ 
toes,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the  lower 
grounds,  and  fruit,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts  are 
g^own.  The  inhabitants  speak  German,  are 
simple  in  their  habits,  and  almost  all  Roman 
Catholics;  few  foreigners  are  found  among 
them.  The  government  is  a  pare  democracy, 
and  every  male  inhabitant  over  20  years  of  age 
is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  prino^al  offioers. 
UEIO  AOTD.   See  TTBnre. 

■  URIMANDTHUMinM("lightandtrath"), 
two  Hebrew  words,  the  application  of  which  is 
disputed.'  According  to  one  opinion,  l^ey  de- 
note the  four  rows  of  brilliant  precious  stones 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  upon  each 
of  which  was  enm-aved  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
God  by  the  high  priest  in  difficult  oases,  the 
divine  answer  was  manifested  in  some  way  by 
means  of  this  breastplate,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  commentators,  by  an  audible  voice  speak- 
ing to  the  priest  arrayed  in  ftall  pontificals. 
According  to  other  erincs,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 


mim  were  two  Images  personifying  revelatiim 
and  tmth  placed  between  the  folds  of  the 
breasMate.  Th«  first  time  they  are  mmtion- 
ed  in  the  Bible,  they  are  referred  to  as  things 
already  fkmUiar  to  the  Israelites ;  '*  And  thou 
sh^t  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Tfanmmim."  (Ezod.  zzviii.  80i) 
It  is  unknown  when  this  oracular  method  of 
consulting  God  ceaaed.  There  is  no  instance 
of  it  in  Scripture  during  the  time  of  the  first 
temple,  and  it  certainly  was  not  practised  dur- 
ing that  of  the  second.  There  is  a  saying 
among  the  Jews  that  God  spoke  to  his  people 
doring  the  tabernacle  by  tiie  Urim  and  Thnm- 
mim,  during  the  first  temple  by  the  prophets, 
and  during  the  second  by  tlie  Bath-Kol. 

URINE,  the  exorementitious  fiuid  secreted 
hy  tiie  kidneys,  by  means  of  a  stmotnre  d*- 
Boribed  in  the  arlMe  EmmT,  transmitted 
slowly  but  oontjnnoosly  by  the  ureters  to  the 
bladder,  and  there  retained  until  the  distentifm 
of  the  orgui  regaires  its  evacuation.  It  is  se- 
creted  from  arterial  blood,  and  expelled  by  the 
agency  of  the  abdominal  muscles  assisted  by 
tiie  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bladdw,  the 
sphincter  at  its  opening  being  relaxed  during 
the  act  of  micturition.  Its  quantity  varies  with 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  blood,  whicdi'  it 
r^^lates,  also  removing  from  the  body  solid 
matters  in  proportion  to  the  waste  of  the  tis- 
sues and  the  snrplos  of  azotized  material  in  the ' 
system.  The  importance  of  this  secretion  is 
^own  by  the  ii^nrions  eflbcts  aridng  from  the 
retention  of  its  elements  in  tiie  blood,  in  uns- 
mto,  as  it  has  been  oalled.  On  aooonnt  of  thtf 
ease  with  whidh  this  secretion  mav  be  collect- 
ed, both  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  faeility 
with  which  its  ingredients  may  be  separated 
by  chemistry,  its  nature,  purposes,  and  altmi- 
tions  are  very  well  known.  Fresh,  healthy 
human  urine  should  be  perfectly  ^anspcu^nt, 
amber  yellow,  with  a  peculiar  but  not  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  a  bitterish  saline  taste ;  it 
contains  a  very  small  amount  of  pavement- 
epithelium  cells  and  muous-corpnsclea,  and  has 
a  well  marked  acid  reaction;  after  a  time  it 
grows  turbid,  with  amncons  sediment,  onpleas- 
ant  odor,  and  alkaline  reaction  fhim  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  precipitation 
of  the  earthy  cartxmates;  if  turbid  when  first 
passed,  it  may  be  centered  abnormal  The 
average  amount,  according  to  Front,  passed  in 
34  hours  by  a  person  who  drinks  no  more  than 
the  wants  of  the  system  require,  is  about  80 
oz.  in  snmmer  and  40  oz.  in  winter.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  urinary  and  cutaneous  secre- 
tions are  complementary  of  each  other,  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  fiuid  eliminated,  one 
being  increased  while  the  other  is  diminished ; 
oold,  by  checking  the  exhalation  from  the  skin, 
increases  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  The 
average  specific  gravity,  taking  the  year  round, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  about  1 .030, 
and  according  to  Simon  1.012.  From  thevary- 
ing  amount  of  azotized  food  and  watery  flnlds 
habitually  (ogested,  the  propcntion  of  soM 
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matter  in  the  mine  ma^  vary  from  20  to  70  in 
1,000  parts;  taking  100  parte  of  solid  rewdne, 
the  prindpal  components  are,  according  to 
diffwent  ohemists,  aa  follows : 

Urea   as.81}  to  40.68 

TTricMld   l.«to  I.» 

EstracUTfl  mKtttr,  ■mmoDto  Hlti,  and  oblo- 

rideofsodlam   SeiOOtotiL«0 

AlkBllne  aulphates   10.18  b>  IlJe 

Alkaline  phMphAtM   4^  to  <.88 

Ptiupbmtes  of  lime  and  mignwla   IM  to  L97 

— The  most  important  of  the  oi^anio  constito- 
ents  of  the  nrine  is  urea ;  this  is  dne  to  tiie 
metamorpbods  of  the  azotized  components  of 
the  tiBsaea  (especially  the  mnsoular)  and  of  the 
blood,  and  gires  to  tiie  secretion  its  charaoter- 
istio  properties;  the  amount  excreted  in  24 
hours  in  a  child  of  8  years  is  about  208  grains, 
in  the  adnlt  female  296,  in  the  adult  male  488, 
and  in  the  old  man  of  86  years  126  grains,  the 
great  proportion  in  diildron  and  the  small  in 
uie  aged  depending  respectively  on  the  rapidity 
and  on  the  slowness  of  the  interstitial  chfuiges ; 
it  is  osnally  increased  in  febrile  diseases,  where 
waste  is  rapid  and  supply  small.  Urio  add  ia 
the  next  most  imporl^t  of  the  organic  prod- 
ucts of  the  urine ;  its  formation  is  probably  an- 
terior to  that  of  urea ;  it  is  increased  by  azo- 
tized food,  and  diminished  or  converted  into 
urea  by  exercise.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  shown 
that  there  ia  no  relation  between  the  addity 
of  the  urine  and  the  absolute  amount  of  urio 
acid  which  it  may  contain ;  this  acid  is  some- 
times in  excess  in  febrile  ^seases.  The  addity 
of  the  secretion  in  tiie  healthy  state  depends 
on  the  presence  of  the  add  phoq>hate  of  soda, 
tbongh  in  disease  free  or^lo  adds  are  pres- 
ent ;  it  increases  and  diminishes  inversdy  with 
tiie  acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  extractive 
matters,  except  such  as  are  convertible  into 
urea,  are  rich  in  carbon  and  poor  in  nitrogen. 
The  alkaline  phospbatea  are  most  abnncumt 
when,  from  disease  or  exoesdve  nse  of  the 
brain,  there  is  a  too  great  disintegration  of  the 
nervous  tissue.  The  earthy  phosphates,  tbongh 
in  small  proportion,  are  very  important  in  ref- 
erence to  the  precipitates  they  form,  for  whidi 
see  Oaxocu,  Qoct,  and  Gbavbl.  Tea  and 
coffee  diminish  the  amount  of  urea  and  phos- 
phoric add  in  the  urine,  by  retarding  tiie  ac- 
tivity of  the  metamorphio  processes :  the  waste 
under  then:  stimulus  being  less,  the  dnnand 
for  food  ia  less,  an  important  fact  In  a  dietetic 
and  therapeutic  point  of  view ;  alcohol  doea 
the  same,  but  by  obstructing  the  oxid^on  of 
tiie  excrementitious  matters,  and  caumng  their 
retention  in  the  blood ;  tobaooo,  also,  retards 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  upon  tiiis 
doubtless  depends  the  instinctive  craving  for 
this  article  when  once  employed,  enablmg  a 
man  the  better  to  withstand  a  short  allowance 
of  food.  Alkalies  and  their  carbonates  accel- 
erate metamorphosis,  and  thus  increase  the 
solids  of  the  urine ;  diuretic  medidnes,  which 
cause  a  huger  amount  of  fluid  to  be  passed  off 
by  the  kidneys,  do  not  necessarily  inoreaae. 
but  often  actually  diminish,  the  quantity  of 
solids  thus  ezoreted.  Urine,  or  a  fluid  pro* 


senting  its  essential  charaotera,  pass  off 
by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mnooua  membranei, 
br  the  lachrymal,  salivaiy,  and  mammary 
gunds,  by  the  ears,  nose,  akin,  uid  even  by 
serous  membranes ;  these  metastases  are  espe- 
cially frequent  in  hysteria.— -Space  will  not 
permit  here  any  desoripti4»i  of  the  diseases  of 
the  human  urine,  a  sul^ect  of  so  great  interest 
to  the  phydoian  that  many  volumes  have  been 
devoted  to  it ;  some  of  the  most  important  oC 
them  have  been  noticed  in  previous  articles. 
When  the  secretion  is  very  abundant,  it  may 
constitute  either  the  symptom  diuresis,  or  the 
disease  diabetes ;  when  ptunful,  it  is  called  dy- . 
Buria;  when  suppressed,  ischuria;  and  when 
drop  by  drop,  with  piun,  homing,  and  spasm, 
strangury ;  in  Brigbra  disease  it  is  albununoua, 
whence  this  affection  has  been  named  albumi- 
nuria; in  <me  fonn  of  diabetes,  it  is  highly 
charged  with  sngar ;  when  the  secretion  can- 
not be  retained,  the  symptom  is  called  incon- 
tinence ;  very  frequently  the  cyUndrioal  linings 
and  the  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  nriniferoua 
tubes  are  detected  in  the  fluid.  Han  being  an 
onmivorous  feeder,  bis  urine  differs  oonsi^ra- 
bly  from  that  of  purely  carnivorous  and  purely 
herbivorous  animals;  even  in  bim  it  variea 
much  according  to  peculiarities  of  diet.  In 
oamivora  it  is  generally  acid  when  discharged, 
becoming  rabidly  alkaline  and  ammoniacal ;  in 
herbivore  it  is  alkaline  when  passed,  and  con- 
tiuna  a  la^  quantity  of  alkaline  and  earthy 
carbonates:  in  oamivora  it  contains  about  7 
per  cent  of  area,  is  clear,  bright  yellow,  and 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.069  to  1.070;  in  her- 
bivora  it  is  turbid  when  passed,  from  the  alkfr- 
line  carbonates,  of  somewhat  lower  specific 
gravity  than  in  the  preceding,  with  about  1 
per  cent,  of  urea,  and  hippuric  acid  (  per  cent, 
(in  the  ox)  to  1  per  cent  (in  the  horse).  In 
birds  the  urine  is  a  thin  paste,  hardening  by 
exposure,  consisting  principally  of  urate 
ammonia,  that  of  the  oamivorons  families  con- 
taining a  conuderable  amount  of  urea.  In 
serpents  it  is  a  white  earthy  mass,  consisting 
of  urio  add  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia; 
in  the  bullfrog,  according  to  I>r.  John  Davy, 
its  spedfic  gravis  is  1.008,  and  it  contains  urea 
and  chloride  of  sodium ;  in  a  la^  land  tor- 
toise, according  to  Marcband,  it  waa  fidntly 
add,  looking  like  pus,  with  0.40  of  urea  and 
17.26  of  nric  add  ia  1,000  parts.— Bedde  the 
authors  quoted  above,  the  following  may  Im 
mentioned  as  pving  information  of  great 
v^ue :  fierzdius,  Bright,  Becquerel,  Dumas, 
liebig,  Lebmann,  Frerichs,  Golding  Bird,  Ber- 
nard, Daltou,  and  Draper. 

UBQUHABT,  David,  a  British  author  and 
potitidan,  bom  in  Braclanwell,  county  of  Cro- 
marty, Scotland,  in  1805.  In  his  yontb  be 
spent  several  years  upon  the  continent,  and 
then  entered  Uie  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  devoted  bis  attention  diiefly  to  u^oal 
economy  and  the  oriental  languages.  In  1837 
he  visited  Greece  with  Lord  Cociirane,  after 
Hia  peace  of  Adrianople  went  to  Oonstcntino- 
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Ele,  and  in  1881  retnmed  to  England,  pnblish- 
ig  a  remarkable  work  entitled  **  Observations 
on  EaropEan  Tarkey,"  in  which  he  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Buselan  politics  tended  to  the 
destraction  of  Tarkey  and  the  enfeeblement  of 
other  powers,  espeolallr  of  England,  and  that 
Turkey  had  within  itself  the  elements  of  reais- 
tance  and  progress.  Immediately  afterward 
he  made  a  long  jonmey  in  Germany,  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  other  portions  of  Asia,  with  a  view 
of  studying  the  political  and  commercial  influ- 
ence of  Bassia.  While  in  the  East  he  pnblish- 
ed  "Turkey  and  its  Resonrces,"  and  pamphlets 
entitled  "  England  and  Rnsaia,"  "  The  Saltan 
Mahmond,"  and  "  Mehemed  All  Pasha,"  which 
excited  mnch  attention  hy  their  asserted  ez- 

g>sare  of  the  designs  of  Bassia.  Returning  to 
ngland,  he  labored  constantly  to  impress  his 
Tiews  both  npon  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
in  1885  was  made  by  Lord  jPalmerston  secretary 
of  lotion  to  Oonstantinople.  In  oonsequenoe 
of  differences  of  opinion  with  Lord  Ponsonby, 
the  British  ambassador,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1836,  and  began  a  sys- 
tem of  attacks  upon  Palmerston,  whom  he 
aocased  of  a  betrayal  of  British  interests,  and 
of  Bnsuan  tendencies.  Dnrlng  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  '*  Spirit  of  the  East" 

gjondon,  1838),  "Exposition  of  the  Affairs  of 
entral  Asia"  (London,  1840),  "Exposition  of 
the  Boundary  Differences  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States"  (Glasgow,  1840), 
and  other  writings  of  temporary  interest.  When 
the  oriental  question  threatened  a  breach  be- 
tween England  and  France,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  the  daily  press  constantly  attacked  the 
policy  of  the  British  minister,  a  course  which 
ii^nred  him  In  his  own  oonntiy.  While  In 
Paris  he  published  La  erise,  ou  la  ]^nee  de- 
vant  leaquatre  pumaruset  (1840).  Betnroing  to 
England,  he  labored  for  some  time  ineffectu- 
ally to  get  into  parliament,  but  in  1847  was 
elected  for  Stt^ord.  The  political  agitations 
which  shortly  afterward  followed  throughout 
Europe  preventing  any  consideration  of  east- 
ern questions,  he  undertook  in  1848  a  jour- 
ney to  Spain  and  northern  Africa,  and  on  bis 
return  published  "  The  Pillars  of  Hercoles,  a 
Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco^'  (2 
vols.,  London,  1850).  In  1852  he  was  not  re- 
elected, bat  continued  to  labor  none  the  less 
earnestly  to  diffhse  his  ideaa  that  the  Ei^ish 
ministry  had  a  secret  uodeiBtanding  with  Ros- 
aia,  and  was  bent  npon  the  ruin  of  Turkey;  and 
Mb  condact  became  so  extrov^nt,  that  he  was 
considered  a  monomaoiao.  His  partisans  are 
now  very  few,  and  he  rarely  ^pears  in  public 
life.  His  latest  works  are :  "  Progress  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  West,  Sonth,  and  North"  (1858),  and 
"  Recent  Events  in  the  East"  (1864). 

UBQUIZA,  Jnaxo  Josfi  de,  ex-president  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  bom  in  the  state 
of  Entre  Rios  about  1800.  He  is  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  and  during  the  war 
Vhich-  raged  in  La  Plata  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Rosas,  rising  to  the  rank  ot  general 
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of  division.  In  1840  he  oonmianded  the  Ar- 
gentine army  which  Bosas  sent  against  Uru- 
guay, from  which  his  friend  Orihe  bad  been 
driven  by  Bivero.  The  latter  finally  suffered 
a  complete  defeat  from  Crquiza  on  March  28, 
1846,  in  the  battle  of  India  Mnerte,  and  the 
Tiotorious  general  was  rewarded  with  tiie  gor- 
ernorship  of  Entre  Rios.  When  In  1861  Rosas 
pretended  to  lay  down  the  supreme  power, 
Urquiza  took  hua  at  his  word,  and  a  war  was 
the  consequence.  The  latter  allied  himself  with 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Urnguay,  assembled  an 
army  of  80,000  men,  crossed  the  Parana  in  Jan. 

1863,  routed  the  Argentine  army  at  Monte  Ca- 
seroa  Feb.  8,  and  by  a  eoup  d'etat  made  himself 

grovisional  dictator  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
[e  called  a  new  congress  at  Santa  F6  in  Au- 
gust, which  was  to  take  definite  steps  for  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  A  revolution  in 
Buenos  Ayres  in  the  mean  time  was  succeeded 
1^  a  eoanter  revolution,  with  the  aid  which 
he  began  die  siege  of  Buenos  Ayres,  The  de- 
fence was  maintained  with  vigor,  and  by  the 
desertion  of  the  squadron  enforcing  the  block- 
ade, he  was  at  last  forced  to  retire.   In  March, 

1864,  he  was  elected  for  6  years  president  of 
the  18  other  states  composing  the  union ;  and 
he  employed  bis  power  in  an  enlightened  man- 
ner, reestablishing  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  declaring  the  Parana,  the  Paraguay,  and 
the  Plata  ft^  to  foreign  powers.  The  war 
against  Buenos  Ayres  was  continued.  In  1659 
he  mediated  between  the  United  States  and  the 
republic  of  Paraguay,  on  occasion  of  the  La 
Plata  naval  expedition,  and  toward  the  close 
of  that  year  also  succeeded  in  bringing  hack  the 
state  of  Buenos  Ayres  hito  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. In  the  following  year  he  was  suo- 
eeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Dr.  Santiago  Der> 
qui,  under  whom  he  is  now  (1862)  honorarj 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  nary. 

UB8A  MAJOR.   See  Bbab,  Great. 

UBSINUS,  FrLTius,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom 
m  Rome,  Deo.  2,  1629,  died  there,  May  18, 
1600.  He  was  an  ille^timate  son  of  a  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  rose  to  be  a 
oanon  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He 
was  librarian  sncoessively  to  Cardinal  Rainu- 
tius  and  Cardinal  Alexuider  Farnese,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  of  200  ducats.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  conust  of  com- 
mentaries on  uid  editions  of  the  aiudent  writers, 
and  dissertationB  on  antiquarian  subjects. 

UBSINUS,  Zaobabias,  a  German  tiieologian, 
bora  in  Breslan,  July  18,  1684,  died  in  Nen- 
fttadt,  March  6,  1688.  He  was  educated  at 
Wittenberg,  early  ^ned  the  friendship  of  Me- 
lancbthon,  went  with  him  to  Worms,  and  after 
studying  at  Paris  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
where  in  1668  he  was  rector  of  the  Elizabem 
gymnasium.  On  account  of  bis  views  in  re- 
^rd  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  he  be- 
came involved  in  controversies  with  the  Lu- 
theran divines,  and  was  called  the  saoramen- 
tarian.  In  1560  he  resigned  on  account  of 
these  disputes,  and  went  to  Zftrich,  and  thence 
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to  Heidelb«i^,  where  he  become  a  profimor  in 
the  eoUtgimn  tapimtia.  In  1662,  hj  order  of 
tiie  elector  palatine,  he  drew  qp  the  celebrated 
Heidelberg  cateohian,  which  the  German  Oal- 
Tiniita  aftwvard  adopted  u  the  expo^imi  oi 
their  OTeed.  Urrinna  was  forced  to  write  two 
definioee  of  it,  one  agakist  the  Lntheran  dlTine^ 
and  the  other  agdnst  the  repreeentationa  ox 
the  princes  of  uie  empire.  He  was  subse- 
qnently  employed  in  vanons  offices  by  the  eleo- 
tor,  which  he  waa  obliged  to  give  np  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1C77,  the  new  elector  be- 
ing a  strong  Lntheran.  He  then  retired  to 
Neustadt,  and  tanght  tfae<4og7  and  logic  In  the 
gymnasium  of  that  city.  Some  of  bis  worka 
were  translated  into  Eoglish,  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Heidelberg  (8  vols,  fol.,  1612). 

URSULA,  a  saint  of  the  Koman  Oatbolic 
ehorch,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  a  dangh- 
ter  ol  A  Ohi^ian  prince  of  Britain.  HaVbig 
been  demanded  in  marriage  by  a  pagan  prinoe, 
and  fearing  a  reftual  to  bring  min  upon  her 
parents  and  ooontry,  she  seemingly  consented, 
bnt  obtdned  a  delay  of  8  years,  and  a  gruit 
of  U  triremes  and  10  noble  companions,  each 
as  weU  as  herself  attended  by  1,000  virgins. 
8he  passed  the  8  years  with  her  virgins  in  nanti- 
oal  exercises;  and  when  the  day  fixed  for  her 
marriage  arrived,  a  sndden  wind  arose  at  their 
prayer,  and  wafted  them  to  the  month  of  the 
RhUie,  and  thence  to  Base).  Here  they  left  their 
vessels,  and  made  on  foot  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne. 
On  their  return  they  fell  in  unexpectedly  at 
Cologne  with  an  army  of  Huns,  by  whom  they 
were  massacred,  Ursula  having  reused  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  the  prinoe.  Their  corpses 
were  bnried  the  people  of  Oologne,  and  a 
ohnroh  waa  afterward  erected  In  their  honor, 
in  which  bcmea  supposed  to  be  those  oi  prsnla 
jnd  hw  companions  are  stiU  exfalUted.  The 
'  first  traces  of  this  legend,  which  was  gradnally 
enlarged,  are  met  with  in  the  9th  century. 

UBSULINE8,  a  monastic  order  in  the  Bo- 
man  Oatholio  ehorch,  fonnded  in  1687  by  An- 
gela Herici  of  Brescia  (canonized  May  24, 
1807).  The  foundress  designed  it  to  be  only  a 
religious  association  or  sisterhood  for  nurnng 
the  sick,  sopportiog  the  poor,  and  gratuitously 
histracting  poor  girlsL  Every^ember  of  the 
association  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
tiie  bosom  of  her  finmily,  and  the  rule  might  be 
changed  according  to  the  exigency  of  dronm- 
stances.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Angela 
Iforid  the  wearing  of  a  common  dress  was  in- 
troduced, and  80  years  later  the  assodation 
began  to  spread  beyond  the  diocese  of  Brescia 
into  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gradually  the  mem- 
bers began  in  many  places  to  live  together  in 
coe  house,  to  choose  superiors,  and  to  take 
rimple  vows;  in  this  case  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Congregate  Ursalioes.  The  order 
of  "  Ursuline  nuns,"  which  adopted  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  took  solemn  vows,  was 
first  orgimized  in  1604  by  Madeleine  de  Ste. 
Beuve  at  Paris,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  and 
king  in  1613,  In  a  short  time  this  oongrega- 


tion  of  Paris  oonnted  in  Franee  46  houaea. 
Other  French  congregations  were  founded  at 
Bordeaux  (1617),  D^jon  (1619),  I^ons  (1620X 
and  elsewhere.  All  the  UrsuUne  convents  are 
placed  under  the  jnrisdiodon  of  the  diooesaa 
idshop,  and  their  mutual  coherence  ia  ao  looMt 
that  many  convents  do  not  even  know  to 
which  of  the  numerous  oonffregations  they  be- 
long. They  have  not  abandoned  theprimaij 
object  of  uie  original  association,  the  nnrsbig 
of  the  sick  and  uie  poor ;  but  they  are  now 
mainly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  girls.  Ia 
1860  ^ey  had  16  houses  in  Italy,  410  in  France, 
21  in  Bdgiom  and  Holland,  87  in  Germany,  S 
in  Switzerland,  8  in  Hungary  and  Transyl* 
vania,  1  in  Greece,  7  in  the  British  islands,  2  in 
Spain,  1  in  Prusnan  Poland,  1  in  Algeria,  1  in 
Guiana,  and  17  in  North  America,  viz. :  at 
Horrisania,  near  New  York ;  Cleveland,  Tole- 
do, Fayetteville,  and  Ohio  Citr,  O. ;  ^ring- 
field  and  Alton,  IlL ;  Columbia,  S.  0. ;  Savan* 
nah  and  Augusta,  Ga.;  New  Orleans  La.; 
San  Antonio  and  Galveston,  Tex. ;  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  St  Lonis,  Ho. ;  and  at  Qoebeo  and  Tida 
Bivi^res,  Canada. 

URUGUAY,  or  Baitoa  Obikstai.  dm.  Uto- 
ODAT,  a  republic  of  South  America,  bounded 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  Brazil,  E.  and  S.  K.  by  the  At- 
lantic ooean,  S.  by  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  and  W. 
by  the  Uruguay,  theee  two  rivers  separating  it 
from  the  Aj^ntine  Confederation.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  80°  S'  and  84°  B6'  S.,  and  long.  56"  10' 
and  68°  20'  W. ;  extreme  length  860  m.,  breadth 
820  m.;  area,  72,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 
217,429.  It  is  divided  into  13  departments, 
viz.,  Moi^rideo,  Guadalupe  (formerly  Cane- 
lones),  San  Jos6,  Florida,  Oolonia  dd  &8cr»- 
mento,  Soriano,  Paysandu,  Salto,  Tacnarembo, 
Oerro  Laivo,  Haldonado,  Mina^  and  Durazno. 
The  chief  towns  are  Montevideo,  the  cap- 
ital, Haldonado,  and  Oolonia  del  Suito  Sacra- 
mento. To  the  N.  of  Cape  Santa  Haria  the 
coast  is  low  and  sandy,  but  S.  and  W.  of  it 
and  on  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  it  is 
more  bold  and  broken,  having  several  fine  bays 
and  harbors.  A  few  small  islands  He  off  the 
shore,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  S  m.  in 
oiroumferenoe.  The  most  important  streams 
of  the  interior  are  the  Rio  Negro  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries,  and  the  Arapey,  Daiman, 
Tagnaron,  and  Sebollati.  In  the  £.  part  of  the 
country  there  are  two  lakm.  the  largest  of 
which  ties  partly  in  BradL  In  the  noghbor- 
bood  of  these  Idtee  a  low  san^  tract  extends 
inland  for  about  60  m.;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  consists  of  an  elevated  table  land 
penetrated  by  many  fertile  valleys  along  the  E. 
coast.  The  surface  of  this  table  luid  oonsiats 
of  extensiTe  (daius  traversed  by  ocea^ooal 
ran^s  of  low  hills,  the  whole  being  almost 
destitute  of  trees.  Potters'  earth  and  umber 
are  found,  copper  ore  is  procured  near  Cape 
Maria,  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  said  to 
have  been  formerly  worked.  The  dimate  is 
remarkably  mild  and  healthy,  bnt  during  the 
winter  months  a  good  deal  of  rain  Sails  in  the 
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lower  part  of  the  country.  Severe  frosts  ooca- 
flionallj  occur  on  the  table  land,  but  verj  little 
snow  falls,  and  cattle  are  conseqaentlj  enabled 
to  find  sabsUtcnco  at  all  seasons.  A  great  deal 
of  the  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  ^iculture 
is  much  neglected.  Wheat,  maize,  barlej,  rice, 
peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  are  all 
rwsM;  and  the  vine,  peach,  sugar  cane,  and 
numerous  kinds  of  fruit  trees  thrive  remarkably 
well.  Timber  is  only  fonnd  on  tiie  banks  of 
the  principal  rivers.  The  pastures  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists 
in  their  flocks  and  herds.  Great  nnmbera  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle  run  wild  on  the  plains, 
and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept,  the  wool  of 
which  is  of  superior  quality.  Among  the  wild 
animals  are  included  the  tapir,  deer,  ounce, 
monkey,  paca,  rabbit,  and  fox ;  and  large  packs 
of  wila  dogs  frequent  the  pluns.  There  are 
manr  kinds  of  birds,  and  water  fowl  fteqaent 
the  lakes.  The  manuftotares  are  of  little  im- 
portance, being  oon&ied  to  a  few  coarse  arti- 
cles for  domestic  use.  The  commerce  of  the 
coantry  is  also  comparatively  insigntfica,^t, 
few  of  the  nataral  products  finding  their  way 
abroad.  The  e^orts  consist  of  jerked  and  salted 
bee^  taUow,  hides,  horns,  and  hair;  and  the 
Imports  of  manufactured  articles,  lumber,  flour, 
sugar,  cordage,  and  agricultural  implements 
from  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1868, 
936  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  186,699  tons  en- 
tered, and  922  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  188,- 
230  tons  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  republic 
In  the  same  year  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
the  principal  countries  with  which  trade  is 
carried  on  was  as  follows :  Qreat  Britun  and 
her  colonies,  $1,176,375 ;  France,  $1,018,840: 
Brazil,  $981,830;  Sardinia,  $7U,42d;  United 
States,  $660,1 16 ;  Spain,  $601,700 ;  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  $272,840.— In  theoi?  the  government 
of  Uruguay  resembles  that  of  the  Unit^  States, 
bat  in  practice  it  has  degenerated  into  a  m^re 
military  despotism,  and  the  pretddent,  who  Is 
usually  some  Buocessfol  general,  in  reality  pos- 
sesses absolute  power.  According  to  the  budget 
for  1860,  the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  18 
months  were  each  estimated  at  $3,579,802. 
The  total  public  debt  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  about  $25,000,000.— The  territory  included 
in  the  republic  of  Uruguay  was  originally  set- 
tled by  a  Spanish  colony  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  the  possession  of  it  afterward  caused  a  war 
between  Spun  and  Portugal,  daring  which  it 
was  in  turn  several  times  ooonpied  by  both. 
The  contest  was  finally  decided  in  &vor  of 
Spain,  and  the  country  attached  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  known  as  the 
Patriot  of  Banda  Oriental.  When  the  war  of 
Independence  began,  Banda  Oriental  took  the 
side  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  shortly  afterward 
separated  from  that  republic.  The  Brazilians, 
seeing  the  coantry  in  an  unsettled  state,  and 
fearing  lest  its  revolutionary  doctrines  should 
spread  into  their  territory,  took  possession  of 
it  in  1821.  Buenos  Ayres  protested  asunst 
this  proceeding,  but  war  did  not  actually  break 


out  with  Brazil  till  1826.  A  treaty  of  peace 
wasconclnded  in  1828,  through  the  intervention 
of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  N.  part  of  the 
coantry,  Icnown  as  the  Seven  Missions,  was 
ceded  to  Bnudl,  and  tiie  S.  portion  waa  de- 
clared an  independent  state,  under  the  title  of 
RepnbHca  del  Umgui?  OrientaL  Internal  dis> 
sensions  soon  broke  ont,  and  Rosas,  the  pre^ 
dent  of  Baenos  Ayres,  was  asked  for  asdstance 
by  Oribe,  one  of  the  ansuecessfal  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  Uruguay.  Some  troops 
were  sent,  and  the  war  continued  for  a  long 
time  with  very  little  advantage  on  either  side. 
Brazil,  being  at  last  induced  to  interfere,  sent 
to  the  governments  of  England  and  France  to 
request  their  help  in  compelling  the  combat- 
ants to  lay  down  their  arms.  Both  these  pow- 
ers sent  some  ships  of  war  to  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata  in  1846,  and  blockaded  Hontevideo,  the 
fbrmer  till  1848  and  the  latter  till  1849,  when 
they  made  treaties  with  the  roler  of  Boenoe 
Ayres.  The Aigentineprovinoes of Oorrientes 
and  Entre  Bioa  joined  Rosas,  and  the  war  con- 
tinued tin  1851,  when  Oribe  was  defeated  and 
his  patron  shortly  afterward  deposed.  Peace 
was  now  secured,  and  treaties  were  entered 
into  with  foreign  states,  one  concluded  in  Jan. 
1859  with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion securing  the  independence  and  nentrali^ 
of  the  state ;  but  internal  discord'Atil]  prevfdled, 
and  has  kept  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a 
most  disorganized  condition  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Bernardo  Pmdencio  Berro  is  now 
president,  having  been  elected  for  4  years  in 
March,  1860. 

UBUGUAT,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  a  range  of  bills  in  the 
K.  part  of  the  province  of  Itio  Grande  do  Sol, 
Bnudl,  about  lat  S8*>  S.,  long.  SO"  W.  After 
flowing  N.  W.  for  about  100  m.,  it  is  joined  on 
the  right  by  the  Pelotaa,  by  which  name  it  is 
sometimes  known  in  this  of  its  course,  and 
then  assumes  a  W.  directioa  until  it  is  joined 
from  the  N.  by  the  R^iri,  which  separates 
Brazil  from  the  state  of  Oorrientes  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation.  Its  course  is  now  S.  S. 
W.  for  perhaps  250  m.,  daring  which  it  receives 
the  Ibicni,  Arapey,  and  other  important  afflu- 
ents, and  separates  Brazil  and  Uragnay  on  the 
left  from  the  Argentine  Confederation  on  the 
right.  From  the  town  of  Belen  in  Uragnay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo-An^tey,  its  direction 
Is  almost  due  8.  for  400  m.,  when  it  unites  with 
the  Parana  to  fonn  the  Bio  de  la  Hato,  In  lat 
84*S.,long.61*40'W.  The  most  considerable 
of  all  its  tributaries  is  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
joins  it  from  Umgaay,  60  m.  above  its  mouth. 
Its  whole  length  is  800  m.  It  is  navigable  1^ 
sailing  barks  to  a  point  40  m.  below  the  lUcu^ 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay. 
There  is  here  a  cataract,  above  which  the  river 
is  navigable  by  large  canoes  to  the  mouth  of 
thePelotas.  Its  banks  are  eztremdy  fertile,  and 
produce  cotton  and  mat&  or  Paraguay  tea,  but 
they  are  little  cultivated. 

USBEOKS.   See  Tubks. 
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USES.  The  word  imu  was  employed  in  the 
Bonum  dvil  law,  and  there  meant  a  right  to 
take  80  muoh  of  the  fruit  or  profit  of  a  thing 
ts  was  needed  for  Mutenanee;  whilQu*nfruetv* 
had  a  larger  meanins^  inoloding  a  qoalified 
right  of  possession.  iJi  the  law  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  word  use  has  a  pr^ 
oise  meaning,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
/Idei  eommistum  of  the  Roman  law.  It  means 
a  confidence  reposed  in  one  who  has  the  prop- 
erty (or  to  whom  it  is  ^ven)  in  possession,  that 
he  will  hold  it  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  another, 
who  is  called  in  Norman  French  the  eettuy 
que  lue.  A  Roman  magistrate  (a  prator)  was 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these  fidti 
eommiMa,  and  was  called  commissariia.  When 
usee  became  common  in  England,  the  chancel- 
lor, under  whose  Jarisdiction  they  passed,  had 
moch  the  same  duty  to  perform  as  the  Roman 
oomtnissariut ;  and  indeed  Lord  Bacon  calls 
this  mapstrate  a  Roman  cbanoellor. — Uses 
were  invented  in  England  to  avoid  and  defeat 
the  statutes  of  mortmun  (see  Trubt);  and  to 
protect  those  statutes  against  uses,  the  statute 
of  27  Henry  Yin.,  commonly  called  the  statute 
of  uses,  was  enacted.  Ibis  statute  provided 
that  any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a 
use  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  otherwise,  should 
stand  seized  and  possessed  of  the  land  itself,  in 
the  like  estate  which  they  had  in  the  use ;  the 
intention  being  to  subject  a  conveyance  to  the 
use  of  any  one,  and  the  property  and  thecestvy 
que  UM,  to  the  same  legal  restraints  and  liabili- 
ties as  if  the  conveyance  had  been  made  direct- 
ly to  the  eeatuy  que  vae.  This  statnte  was  said, 
in  legal  phraseou^,  "  to  exeonte  the  use."  It 
was  intended  to  prevent  oonTeyanoes  to  use, 
by  making  them  ot  no  eflfect  where  they  vio- 
lated the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  of  no  more 
effect  than  a  direct  conveyance  where  th&y  did 
not.  Still  sQoh  uses  as  the  law  permitted,  or 
as  courts  of  equity  could  protect,  were  fbund 
to  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and  became  com- 
itaou ;  and  courts  of  equity  retained  their  hold 
upon  them,  the  person  to  whom  the  convey- 
ance was  made  being  considered  as  having  the 
legal  estate,  subject  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law,  while  the  cestuy 
que  u*e  has  an  equitable  estate  subject  to  the 
rules  and  the  courts  of  equity,  ^is  is  now 
the  prevailing  conditioa  of  the  law  of  uses  in 
Englwud  and  In  the  United  States.  Bnt  the 
irhole  sy^m  of  law  and  of  equity  in  regard  to 
uses  has  become  as  intricate  and  extensive  as 
it  is  important.  Here  we  can  do  no  more  than 
indioate  the  principal  niles  of  this  system.— 
lliere  can  be  no  use,  unless :  1,  there  is  a  per- 
son capable  in  law  of  taking  it;  2,  a  person 
enable  in  law  of  l>eing  seized  of  the  property 
to  the  Qse  of  the  other ;  8,  an  express  declara- 
tion of  use,  or  a  consideration  and  a  transfer  or 
contract  from  which  the  court  will  imply  a  use ; 
and  4,  suflBcient  estate  or  property  or  interest 
to  sustun  a  use.  Then,  if  a  use  exists  which 
the  courts  can  recognize,  it  is  descendible,  or 
heritable,  or  devisable,  or  transferable  accord- 


ing to  the  rules  of  law  or  equity,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  in  the  instroment  creating 
tlie  use.  If  the  eettuy  qve  uu  of  land  he  mar- 
ried, his  widow  has  no  dower,  nor  the  husband 
of  a  ewfuy  qua  uss  a  tenancy  by  coorteiy,  because 
the  uttuy  que  uae  has  no  seisin,  nor  can  be 
bring  an  action  at  law  respecting  it.  llie  so- 
^  is  in  the  feoffee-to-use,  and  while  his  l^al 
estate  is  subject  to  all  le^  inddents  at  law, 
equity  will  subject  all  these  legal  ineidenta  to 
the  equitable  requirements  of  the  use. — Trusts 
fuid  uses  are  often  spoken  of  together,  and  from 
the  article  on  Tbcstb  their  similarity,  or  anal- 
ogy, will  be  seen.  They  are  however  different 
in  important  particulars;  but  the  rules  of  law 
which  define  this  difference  are  so  nice  and 
technical,  and  still  open  to  so  much  queatiMi, 
that  our  space  does  not  permit  ua  to  present 
them  with  sufficient  fulness  to  be  useful. 

USHANT  (EV.  Oumant),  the  chief  island  of 
a  cluster  of  7,  known  collectively  as  Uu  (TAm*- 
«anf,  situated  about  15  m.  from  the  coast  of 
France,  off  the  W.  coast  of  tiie  department  of 
FinistSre,  of  which  they  form  a  canton,  and 
28  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Brest :  extreme  length  5 
m.,  breadth  3  m. ;  pop.  2,271.  The^shores  of 
Ushant  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  landing  is  only 
practicable  in  a  few  places.  The  formation  is 
almost  entirely  gramtio,  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
the  surface  being  covered  with  excellent  mead- 
ows and  pasture  lands,  upon  whidi  horses  and 
sheep  are  reared.  The  inhabitants  are  princi- 
paUy  occupied  in  fishing,  and  paganism  was  sdd 
to  linger  among  tliemtul  the  17utoentai7.  The 
lighthoase  on  tlahant  is  ntuated  in  lat  48"  S6' 
K.,  long,  8'  ir.  Off  Uafaant  the  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawkes  gained  a  comidete 
victory'over  the  SVench  under  Adnural  Conflana 
in  1769 ;  and  an  indecisive  action  took  place  be- 
tween tjie  English  under  Admiral  £eppel  aul 
the  French  under  Count  d'OrvilUers  in  1778. 

USHER  (Fr.  huistier),  a  public  officer  having 
chaise  of  the  door  of  a  court  or  hall,  and  hence 
one  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  strangers 
and  perform  other  similar  duties,  "niere  are 
various  officers  of  this  kind  attached  to  the 
royal  household  In  England,  including  the  gen- 
tleman usher  of  the  bla^  rod,  who  attend  in 
the  house  of  peers  during  the  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  12  or  more  gentleman  ushers.  There 
is  also  an  usher  of  the  exchequer,  who  attends 
the  barons  and  other  ofBcers  of  that  court.  The 
term  is  also  ^>plied  to  an  under  or  asdstant 
master  in  a  school. 

USHER,  James,  an  Irish  prelate,  bom  in 
Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1680,  died  in  Reigate,  Surrey, 
March  21,  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Trini^ 
college,  Dublin,  being  one  of  the  first  8  stu- 
dents admitted.  He  began  the  study  of  theology 
m  1598,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1600,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1601,  and  soon  after  recdved 
the  appointment  of  ^'  Sunday  afternoon  preach- 
er before  the  state"  in  Christ  church.  Dublin. 
He  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  his  college 
in  1 607,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  cathedral  of  St  Patrick.   Id  1620 
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King  James  nonuoated  liim  to  the  see  of 
He^ ;  in  1638  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  cooncil ;  and  in  Jan.  1624,  he  was 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  and  the 
primacy  of  the  Irish  church.  In  1640  h§  visit- 
ed England,  and  during  his  absence  his  house 
at  Armagh  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  (1641), 
and  with  it  he  lost  nearly  every  thing  he  pos- 
sessed. In  the  state  of  the  coantry  it  was 
thought  needless  to  return  to  his  archbishop- 
ric, and  Charles  I.  conferred  npon  him  the 
bishopric  of  Carlisle,  to  be  held  in  commendam. 
In  1647  he  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  preached  regularly  in  the 
chapel  during  term  time  for  nearly  8  years. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey  by  order 
of  Oromwell.  His  principal  works  are:  De 
SselMiaTum  OkrittianammiSueeatione  et  Statu 
(London,  1618) ;  "  Emanoel,  or  a  Treatise  on 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God"  (Dablin, 
1638)  ;  Britanniearum  EeeUaiantm  Antiquita- 
tea  (Dublin,  1689) ;  De  Romana  Ecelesia  St/m~ 
holo  (London,  lOlV) ;  Dmertatia  deMi^cedonum 
etAtianonimAnno  Solari  (1648);  Annalet  V«- 
teri$  et  Nini  Tettamenti  (2  vols,  fol.,  1650-'64) ; 
EpUtola  Ludovicum  CapeUum  de  Varian- 
tibua  Textua Eefyraid Lectiombm  (1652) ;  "The 
Reduction  of  Episcopacy  to  the  Form  of  the 
Synodical  Government  in  the  Ancienf  Church" 
(1658);  and  Chroiiologia  Sacra  (1660).  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  has  been  published 
by  the  Dublin  nniversi^  in  lY  vols. 

USQUEBAUGH  (Irish,  vUge,  water,  and 
fcyA,  Ufe),  the  Irish  name  for  distilled  spirit, 
whence  the  modem  word  whiskey.  It  is  now 
applied  to  a  liquor  compounded  of  brandy,  rai- 
sins, dnnamon,  and  other  spices. 

U9UMA8INTA  RIVER.   See  Guatemala. 

USURY.  Originally  this  word  meant  any 
taking  of  money  for  the  use  of  money;  and 
lie  was  therefore  a  usurer  who,  lending  money, 
required  in  repayment  any  thing  more  than  the 
amount  which  he  lent.  This  was  once  con- 
sidered a  great  moral  wrong,  and  the  greater 
the  more  was  taken.  For  many  ages,  however, 
this  opinion,  if  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  has 
lost  much  of  its  practical  or  legal  force.  It  is  no 
longer  deemed  more  wrong  to  take  pay  for  the 
use  of  money  than  for  the  use  of  a  honae,  or  * 
horse,  or  any  other  property.  But  the  linger- 
ing inflaence  of  the  former  opinion,  together 
wuh  the  fact  that  the  natnre  of  money  makes 
it  easier  for  the  lender  to  oppress  the  borrower, 
has  caused  nearly  all  Christian  nations  to  fix 
by  law  the  rate  of  compensation  for  the  nse  of 
money.  If  compensation  be  taken  within  this 
limitation  of  law,  it  is  called  interest ;  but  if 
more  be  taken  than  the  law  allows,  this  is,  in 
the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  usury.  (See 
Intbbest.)  The  opinion  that  money  should  be 
borrowed  and  repud,  or  bought  and  sold,  npon 
whatever  terms  the  parties  should  agree  to, 
like  any  other  property,  has  of  late  years  gained 

Sound  almost  everywhere ;  and  where  usury 
ws  are  in  force,  this  opinion  has  perhaps  ex- 
erted some  influence  npon  acyndioation.  la, 


England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  interest 
at  10  per  cent  was  made  lawAiI ;  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  it  was  reduced  to  8  per  ront. ;  dor- 
ing  the  commonwealth  it  was  6  per  cent,  and 
tins  was  again  enacted  by  12  Charles  U. ;  the 
statute  of  12  Anne  reduced  it  to  S  per  cent. 
The  act  8  and  4  William  IV.  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  usury  laws  bills  having 
more  than  8  months  to  run.  After  severtd 
modifications  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  the  act 
17  and  18  Victoria,  ch.  90,  repealed  all  laws 
then  in  force  relating  to  usury ;  providing  only 
that  the  risbts  and  remedies  of  persons  in  re- 
spect to  acts  previously  done,  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  statute. — In  the  United  States, 
the  usury  laws  differ  in  different  states,  and 
are  not  perhaps  predsely  the  same  in  any  two. 
In  Louisiana  6  per  cent  is  the  legal  rate ;  in 
New  York,  SonUi  Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  Uichigan, 
Wisconsm,  and  Minnesota,  it  is  7  per  cent ;  in 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Texas,  8  per  cent ;  in 
California,  Kansas,  and  Oregon,  10  per  cent; 
in  all  the  other  states  it  is  6  per  cent  But  the 
statute  vary  exceedingly  as  to  the  l^gal  effects 
of  usury.  In  some,  t£e  parties  may  agree  on 
what  rate  they  will,  and  the  legal  rate  takes 
effect  only  in  the  absence  of  agreement;  In 
others,  the  whole  contract  is  avoided  by  a 
reservation  or  agreement  for  more  tiian  the 
legal  rate.  Regarding  these  as.  extremes,  in 
much  the  greater  number  the  penalty  for  usury 
lies  between  them.  In  some  states  the  le^ 
rate  takes  effect  when  there  is  no  agreement, 
but  the  parties  nuiy  agree  for  more  up  to  a  cer- 
tain definite  limit— There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  usury  laws  may  Im  evaded,  and 
courts  watch  contracts  liable  to  this  abuse 
with  great  strictness.  Some  principles  may  be 
gathered  from  the  actjudioations,  which  may  1>e 
regarded  as  prevalent,  if  not  universaL  Thus, 
to  constitute  usary,  there  must  he  substantially 
a  loan,  and  a  usurious  intent  in  both  parties,  in 
one  to  give  and  in  the  other  to  take  usnrious 
interest  Bnt  the  contract  need  not  be,  in  form, 
a  loan ;  and  whether  it  is  so  in  &ct,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  a  jury. .  Property  may  be  sold  for  what- 
ever price  the  parties  agre^  upon ;  but  if  the 
sale  be  in  fact  a  mere  cover  for  the  usury,  it  • 
does  not  protect  it.  Negotiable  p^r  may  be 
sold  like  other  paper.  The  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject are  numerous,  nice,  and  perhaps  conflict- 
ing; bnt  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule, 
that  if  it  is  in  &ct  the  promissor  who  sells, 
and  tlie  buyer  buys  even  through  an  agent, 
but  with  knowledge  that  he  bnys  of  the 
promissor,  it  is  in  fact  and  in  law  a  loan  from 
the  buyer,  and  may  therefore  be  usurious.  Even 
if  a  statute  declares  a  usurious  contract "  void," 
in  the  most  emphatic  language,  the  law  looks 
upon  it  rather  as  "voidable;"  and  therefore  no 
one  can  make  the  objection  of  usury  bnt  the 
borrower  and  the  parties  in  privity  of  interest 
and  contract  with  him.  So,  if  one  borrows 
stock,  freeing  to  replace  it  with  the  dividends 
received  in  the  meantime  or  if  he  urees  to  re- 
place it,  or  tlie  nuHiey  it  sells  for,  mth  interest 
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on  its  Talne,  the  eontraot  is  not  nfnrions ;  bat 
if  the  lender  retains  an  option  to  take  either  the 
dividends  or  interest,  it  is  usarioas.  If  a  note 
be  given  usarionslj  in  payment  of  or  as  securi- 
ty for  a  preexisting  debt,  and  the  note  is  void 
hj  the  vearj  laws,  the  original  debt  remains 
Unaffected.  As  there  must  be  usurious  intent, 
if  ille^  interest  is  taken  by  a  miscalcula- 
tion or  other  mistake  in  fact,  it  is  not  usury ; 
bat  it  is  usury  if  the  mistake  be  one  of  lav,  be- 
cause every  person  is  held  to  know  the  law. 
If  the  lender  takes  npon  hlnisdf  an  extra 
riak  (apart  ftom  that  «  the  borrower's  inaol- 
venoy),  he  may  oharf^  extra  interest.  Bot- 
tomry and  respondentu  contracts  are  founded 
on  this  principle,  beoaase  if  the  ship  or  goods 
are  lost,  the  debt  ia  not  demandable.  The  same 

{irincipJe  Is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  annu- 
ty,  and  even  to  the  bargain  of  the  borrower 
that  if  he  does  not  repay  the  principal  when 
due  with  legal  interest,  be  will  pay  a  certain 
penalty,  because  he  has  the  power  of  avoiding 
this  penalty  by  payment  of  interest.  If  n  bor- 
rower on  repaying  the  money  moke  the  lender 
a  gift,  it  ^  usurious  if  the  gift,  be  in  perform- 
ance of  a  previous  promise,  but  not  otherwise. 
Discount  of  interest,  whereby  the  lender  gete 
interest  on  his  interest,  or  interest  on  money 
which  he  never  knds,  and  calcnlations  of  in- 
teE«st  by  Rowlett's  tables,  which  coorider  the 
year  as  c<auiMing  of  only  860  days  (bat  qualify 
tlie  errw  by  oasting  the  fractions  on  the  right 
side),  are  now  established  usages,  and  would 
not  nu^  the  contract  usurious,  especially  if 
the  contract  were  of  a  kind  nsually  subjected  to 
this  usage,  as  are  bank  discounts.  Oompoond 
interest  is  stud,  in  a  recent  case  (28  Pick.  167), 
to  "  savor  of  usury but  it  may  be  regarded 
not  so  much  usury  as  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
penalty  for  not  paying  interest  In  the  present 
state  of  the  authorities,  it  may  be  said  that 
wherever  usury  is  forbidden,  a  bargun  for 
compound  interest  would  not  be  enforced. 
Etat  It  ia  oommon  for  conrts  to  order  a  aettle- 
ment  of  aeoonnts  with  annual  rests,  which  is 
equivalent  to  oomponnd  interest.  This  is 
especially  done  where  trustees  have  used  the 
.money  of  their  eestvy  que  tnttt.  The  prevul- 
ing  nde  for  the  settlement  of  aoconnts  on 
which  payments  have  been  made  (originating 
In  a  decMon  in  Massachusetts)  is  this:  com- 
pute the  interest  on  the  principal  to  the  first 
time  a  payment  was  made,  which  payment  ex- 
ceeds, alone  or  with  previous  payments,  the 
interest  tiien  due;  add  that  interest  to  the 
principal ;  from  the  sum  subtract  the  payment 
and  preceding  payments ;  the  remainder  forms 
a  new  principu,  npon  which  proceed  as  before, 
np  to  the  time  of  settlement  or  the  rendering 
Miudgment. 

UTAH  (tnm  tiie  Indian  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  commonly  spelled  Tuta,  which  signifies 
"  those  who  dwell  in  mountains"),  a  tenitorr 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  bounded  K. 
by  WasUngton  territory,  N.  £.  ^  Nebraska, 
£.  by  Odorado,  6.  hj  Aiisna  (New  Mexico), 


and  W.  by  Nevada,  and  lying  between  lat 
87°  and  42°  N.,  uid  long.  lOr  and  116°  W : 
area,  181,820  sq.  m.,  or  84.044,880  acres.  It 
was  divided  in  I860,  according  to  Oapt.  R.  F. 
Burton  ("City  of  the  Saints,''  1862),  into  19 
coonticB,  viz. :  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Davis,  Weber. 
Iron,  Tooele,  San  Pete  Yalley,  Juab,  Box 
Elder,*  Washington,  Millard,  Green  River.  Ce- 
dar,* Malad,*  Cadie,*  Beaver,*  Shambip,* 
Salt  1^6  lalauda,*  and  St.  Mary's.*  The  largC't 
town  ia  Salt  Lake  City,  Fillmore,  the  coital, 
being  only  a  hamlet;  and  the  other  county 
towns  are  Frovo,  Fannington,  Ogden,  Farovan, 
Tooele,  San  Pete,  Salt  Creek,  Box  Elder,  Fort 
Harmony,  Fort  Supply,  Cedar  City,  Fort  Malad, 
Cache  Valley,  Beaver  Creek,  and  Deep  Creek. 
The  population  of  the  territoty  by  the  U.  S. 
census  of  1860  was  ascertained  to  be  11,880^ 
of  whom  26  were  slaves.  In  1866  a  census 
taken  by  the  Mormon  authorities  returned  37,- 
277  males  and  8S,0S8  females,  a  total  of  76,336. 
The  non-Mormon  inhabitants,  however,  mam- 
tained  that  these  numbers  were  purposely  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  U.  S.  oommissioners  in  the 
foUowing  year  reported  that  the  population  did 
not  exceed  60,000.  The  U.  &  census  of  1860 
returned  40,296,  of  whom  29  were  slaves.  A 
majority  of  the  people  are  foreigners,  chiefly 
from  Qrab  Britain.— The  snrfiuw  of  Utah  is  an 
immense  bann  elevated  4,000  to  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
Utns  8,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  subdi^ded 
by  transverse  ridges.  The  rim  of  the  basin  is 
formed  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Oregon, 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  sub-ranges  of  the  Rocky 
mountiuns,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  SierraKevada. 
At  some  remote  period  this  great  basin  was 
evidently  an.  inland  sea.  The  bench  forma- 
tion, a  system  of  water  marks,  is  found  in  every 
valley,  while  detached  and  parallel  blocks  d 
mountmn,  trending  almost  invariably  N.  and  S., 
were  in  geolo^cal  ages  rock  islands  rising  above 
the  water.  Between  these  primitive  and  meta- 
mon^  ridges  lie  the  secondary  batons,  whose 
avwage  width  may  be  15  ot  20  mQee.  They 
open  into  one  another  by  cations  and  psssee^ 
and  are  often  separated  lonntndinally  by  am^- 
er  divisions  running  £.  and  W.,  thas  convertuig 
one  extended  strip  of  secondary  into  a  system 
of  tertiary  valleys.  Two  great  mountain  diains 
mn  transversely  across  the  basin  from  S.  £.  to 
S.  W.  The  northernmost  is  the  Humboldt 
river  range,  6,600  feet  hi^;  the  southern  is 
the  prolongation  of  the  'Wahsatch  range,  whidi 
has  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet.  The 
watershed  of  the  basin  is  toward  the  N., 
S.,  E.,  and  W.,  ohiefiy  through  the  afiBuents 
of  the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado.  Lakes 
are  nnmerona,  two  nearly  parallel  chains  of 
them  extending  aoroas  the  oonntry  from  N.  to 
S.  The  eastern  chain  begins  at  the  north  with 
the  Great  Salt  lake  (see  Obxat  Salt  I«auX 
the  small  lakes  of  the  Wahaatch,  the  Utah,  the 

*  Thow  ennntl»  ho  not  Mntaltwd  In  tbe  C.  B.  ennns  rr- 
bma  fi>r  I8M;  whUo  tkim  ntonwd  bf  tto  wdhm,  Cr- 
•n,  Damrt,  and  Samml^  an  not  naawa  by  Bniteo. 
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Kioallet,  and  th«  little  Salt  lake.   All  these 
are  fed  by  the  atreams  that  flow  from  the  west- 
era  coQDterslope  of  the  Wahsatoh  mountains. 
The  other  chain  consists  of  Mud,  Pyramid  (so 
called  flrom  a  pyramidal  rook  rising  from  its 
waters),  OarsoD,  Mono,  and  Walker's  lakes, 
vhicfa  receive  the  waters  flowing  from  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There  are 
many  thermal  springs  in  tb»  territory,  some  of 
whidi  diaehai^  strong  brine,  some  are  sol^ur- 
ous,  and  others  chalybeate.— The  rooks  of  Utali 
are  mostly  primitive — granite,  ojasper,  Byenite, 
hornblende,  and  porphyir,  with  vajions  quartz- 
es. Volcanic  action  IS  indiosted  by  the  presence 
of  obsidian,  sooris,  and  lava.  Many  of  the  ridges 
are  of  carboniferous  limestone  mingled  witli 
calcareous  spar,  and  resting  upon  or  alternating 
with  liard  and  compact  grits  and  sandstone,  and 
in  m&Dy  places  rich  with  encrinites  and  fossil 
ooraltines.   In  the  canons  near  Salt  Lake  Oity 
are  found  bowlders  of  serpentine;  fine  gray 
granite  ;  coarse  red,  oohrisii,  poikilitic,  crys- 
talline white,  and  metamorphio  sandstones ;  a 
variety  of  conglomerates,  especially  granitic, 
with  tnfa  in  la^e  masses;  tateose  and  striated 
dates,  gypsum,  pebbles  of  alabaster,  and  vap 
rioos  kinds  of  limestone.  Marble  of  every  hue 
and  texture  is  found  in  large  masses.   Iron  of 
excellent  qaality  is  abundant,  and  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  aud  zinc  have  been  found.  Bitu- 
minoos  coal  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities, 
as  also  sulphur  and  saleratua;  and  alum,  borax, 
and  petroleum  have  been  discovered.  Among 
the  precious  stones  that  have  been  found  are 
mbies,  emeralds,  chalcedony,  sardonyx,  oarne- 
lian,  and  agates. — Among  the  native  animals 
are  the  antelope,  deer,  elk,  bighorn  or  Rocky 
mountain  sheep,  the  cougar,  the  catamount,  the 
largo  and  small  wolf,  the  red,  great-tailed,  and 
silver  ibx,  minks,  ermines,  skunks,  badgers, 
wolvereneo,  beavers,  hares,  the  jackass  rabbilj 
poronpines,  gophers,  woodohacks,  squirrels,  and 
the  hyrax,  or  as  the  Mormons  call  it  tiie  «mj. 
The  principal  birds  of  prey  are  the  red-tailed 
hawk,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk,  the  sparrow 
hawk,  md  the  roltorine  turkey  bnzzard.  Then 
are  several  varieties  of  qmul  and  grouse ;  and 
among  the  water  fowl  are  swans,  wild  geese, 
the  white  pelican,  the  cormorant,  the  mallard 
or  green-hoad,  the  red-breasted  and  green- 
winged  teal,  the  brant,  the  plover  and  curlew, 
the  gull,  a  blue  heron,  and  a  brown  crane. 
There  are  also  the  blue  bird,  the  humming  bird, 
flnohes,  woodpeckers,  the  swamp  blackbird, 
the  8Q0W  birdl  and  a  species  of  lark  which  is 
considered  a  delicacy  for  the  table.  Among 
the  reptiles  are  a  gray  and  green  liiard  and  the 
phrffitotoma  or  homed  frog,  of  which  there  are 
many  species.  The  serpeate  are  chiefly  rattle- 
snakes, swamp  adders,  aud  water  sndras.  The 
fishes  are  perch;  pike,  bass,  chtib,  trout,  and 
salmon  trout,  the  last  of  which  sometimes 
reaches  the  weight  of  80  lbs. — The  vegetatiott 
of  Utah  is  not  luxnrianL   Timber  is  scarce  ex- 
cept on  the  mountains,  where  tiiere  are  exten* 
4ivo  forests  of  piu  and  flr.  The  lower  oifions 


and  rivw  bottoms  produce  willows,  sorab  ma- 
ple, box  elder,  aspen,  birch,  cottonwood,  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  spruce  and 
dwarf  ash.  There  is  an  inconvenient  deficiency 
of  hard  wood  and  of  wood  fit  for  building, 
tliongh  extensive  plantations  have  been  made 
which  promise  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  future. 
Among  the  peculiar  natural  products  is  a  fine 
bnnoh  grass,  which  lives  and  grows  through 
tills  winter  and  famishes  food  for  cattle  at  all 
aeascHU.  The  wild  finits  are  the  service  berry, 
diokeberry,  boffido  berry,  gooseberry,  straw- 
berry, and  Mack,  white,  red,  and  yellow  moun- 
tain currant — The  great  elevation  of  Utah 
above  the  sea  and  the  immense  masaes  of  snow- 
covered  mountains  that  surround  it  exercise  a 
material  effect  upon  the  climate.  The  air  is 
hi^ly  rarified,  so  that  new  comers  snfier  from 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  after  violent  exer- 
cise experience  nausea  and  fainting.  The 
weather  ia  changeable,  and  during  mach  of  the 
-  year  is  very  ble^.  In  1860  the  highest  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  96"  in  July,  and  the 
lowest  ii"  below  zero  in  December.  Spring 
opras  in  the  valleys  with  great  suddenness,  and 
the  flnramer  is  hot,  thoof^  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  nsually  cooled  by  breezes  from  the 
monntaios.  Thunder  storms  and  dust  storms 
are  frequent  and  violent.  The  winter  is  severe, 
with  high  winds  and  deep  snows,  which  lie 
in  the  caflons  throughout  the  year. — The  In- 
dians of  Utah  are  chiefly  of  the  Shoshonee  or 
Snake  nation,  and  of  the  Yuta  or'Ute  race,  as 
they  are  commonly  called  by  the  whites.  The 
Shoshonees  comprise  14  tribes,  averaging  nearly 
1,000  souls  each.  The  Yuta  are  divided  into 
37  bands,  and  are  estimated  to  number  16,000 
souls.  Many  of  their  bands  however  roam  be- 
yond the  boonds  of  Utah,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion is  thonght  to  be  diminishing.  Of  late  years 
they  have  been  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  have 
lost  msny  of  thdr  flghUng  men  in  encounters 
with  the  emigrants  crossing  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  with  the  U.  S.  regular  forces.  Of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  Utah,  nearly  all  are 
Mormons  or  "  Latter  Day  Saints,"  the  m^ority 
of  whom  are  of  European  birth,  chiefly  Eng- 
lish. The  character  of  these  people,  among 
whom  polygamy  is  extensively  practised,  has 
been'very  differenUy  represented  by  different 
olMervers.  Bymostofthe  travellers  who  have 
written  concerning  them  they  have  been  de- 
scribed as  intolerant,  ignorant,  immoral,  and 
coarse,  with  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  "Gentile"  or  non-Mormon  part  of  their 
neighlrars.  On  the  other  hand,  Oapt.  Burton, 
the  English  traveler,  who  spent  24  days  among 
'  them  in  1860,  and  is  an  iqralogistfor  polygamy, 
says  t^at  "  in  point  of  mere  morality  the  Mor- 
mon community  is  perhaps  purer  than  any  oth- 
er of  eqnal  numbers,"  and  ascribes  to  them  tol- 
erance, kindness,  sobriety,  industry,  and  many 
other  good  qualities.  The  influence  of  the 
priesthood  is  very  stron^y  felt  in  all  civil  and 
sodsl  matters  among  the  Mormons,  and  is  ex- 
ercised tiiroagh  a  oompUoated  and  Impwing  or 
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ganization  of  preeidents,  bishops,  elders,  qno- 
rum?,  and  councils.  A  regular  system  of  tithing 
has  been  Instituted,  by  which  one  tenth  of  the 

Eain,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  other  products  of 
bor  is  given  by  the  people  to  the  ohnrch. 
There  is  a  tithing  office  at  8alt  Lake  Oity,  in 
which  the  goods  thus  contributed  are  received 
and  stored,  and  in  which  accounts  are  kept  with 
every  member  of  the  church.  The  amount  of 
the  produce  of  each  is  oarefbUy  asoert^ned,  and 
he  is  charged  with  one  tenth  of  every  thing, 
includimr  his  labor,  and  oredited  with,  what  he 
pays.  Branch  offices  aro  k^  at  the  prin- 
oi^  villages  and  aettlaneDtB,  from  which  re- 
ports are  made.— The  aoil  of  Utah  it  in  gen- 
eral hard,  dry,  and  barren.  Not  more  than 
one  fiftieth  part  is  iit  for  Ullage,  though  in 
some  places  extraordinarily  large  crops  have 
been  raised.  It  is  said  indeed  that  land  near 
I^ake  Utah  has  yielded  from  60  to  100  bushels 
per  acre.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  ^d  flax, 
hemp,  and  linseed  in  abundance.  The  warmest 
and  most  fertile  lands  are  on  the  benches  above 
tiie  lower  valleys.  The  allcaline  nature  of  the 
Boil  is  iigorioas  to  vegetation,  though  potatoes, 
squashes,  and  melons  are  made  sweeter  by  a 
small  admixture  of  it  A  species  c£  cricket,  and 
a  grasshopper  abont  the  size  of  a  common  lo- 
cost,  are  also  very  troublesome  to  the  farmer. 
The  diffionlUes  whiofa  beset  agrionlture  do  not 
extend  to  ffrazing,  f6r  which  the  country  is  ad- 
mirably adapted.  The  valleys  supply  plentiful 
pastnrage  in  the  winter,  and  as  spring  advances, 
and  t^e  snow  disappears  on  the  hills,  the  flocks 
and  herds  find  ample  forage  on  the  bunch  grass, 
which  bears  its  seed  in  summer.  In  the  banix 
of  Green  river  is  a  fine  wool-producing  region 
nearly  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  the  best 
breeds  of  sheep  have  already  been  introduced 
into  the  territory.  In  1860  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  lake  produced  306,000  bushels  of 
gHdn,  ditefly  wheat,  which  thrives  better  than 
maize,  the  summers  being  scarcely  long  enough 
for  the  latter  grain. — The  manabctures  com- 
prise fiirming  implements,  agiieultural  and  oth- 
er machines,  steam  endues,  leather,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  dye  stnfis,  furniture,  cutlery, 
hardware,  jewelry,  and  bmdies.  These  works 
ore  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  akilfiil  Eng- 
lish artisans.  There  are  some  distilleries  and  8 
or  10  breweries,  in  which  beer  is  made  from 
wild  hops.  The  great  distance  of  Utah,  both 
on  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  settied  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  diffioaltiee  of  transpor- 
tation over  the  mountains,  render  almost  every 
article  of  commerce  not  produced  in  the  terri- 
tory itself  exorbitantly  near.  Groceries  and 
clothing  are  particularly  high-priced.  Sugar  is 
worth  from  87^  to  40  cents  pw  pound,  coffbe 
50  eents,  and  tobacco  $1. — Education  b  superin- 
tended by  a  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  of 
the  "nniverrityof  thestate  of  Deseret."  Com- 
mon schools  are  established  in  each  ward  of 
Salt  Lake  Oity.  Then  are  dao  various  insti- 


tutions of  a  higher  order,  of  which  the  most 
flouri^iing  is  an  academy  founded  in  April, 
1860,  in  which  science  and  art  are  to  be  taught 
gratis  to  all  who  pledge  themselves  to  learn 
uioroogbly,  and  to  benefit  the  territory  by  their 
exertions.  There  are  two  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  territory,  of  which  the  "  D^ret  ^  ews," 
established  in  1860,  is  the  reoognized  organ  of 
the  church.  The  other  is  a  Becular  paper  call- 
ed "  The  Mountaineer." — Utab  is  oivanized  like 
the  other  territories  oi  the  United  States,  with 
a  governor,  secietary,  marshal,  end  judges  q>- 
pointed  by  the  precddent,  and  a  l^idative  as* 
sembly  elected  by  the  people.  Le^lative  ac- 
tion U  not  dlamailar  from  that  of  oilier  teni- 
tories,  except  that  no  ptmishment  is  affixed  to 
bigamy.  There  was  no  national  law  i^ainst 
this  o£fence  until  1862,  when  congress  passed 
an  act  "to  puniah  and  prevent  the  practice 
of  polygamy  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
St^es  and  other  places,  and  disapproving  and 
annulling  certain  acts  of  the  ledslative  assem- 
bly of  the  territory  of  Utah." — -For  tiie  history 
of  Utah,  see  Morhohs.  The  inhabitants  of  tiie 
territory  have  recently  adopted  a  constitntion 
and  government  under  the  title  of  the  state  of 
Deseret,  and  their  senators  and  representatives 
in  June,  1663,  unsnccessftdJy  applied  to  ctm- 
grcfls  for  admisnon. 

UTAH,  an  E.  co.  of  Utah  territory,  border- 
ing on  Colorado  torltory,  and  drained  bgr 
miite,  Green,  and  THnta  rivers;  area,  about 
4,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,026.  Utah  lake, 
40  m.  long  and  from  6  to  12  m.  wide,  lies  in 
the  W.  part,  which  is  also  traversed  by  the 
Wahsatcn  mountains.  Most  of  the  surface  is 
hilly.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  productive, 
and  in  the  hilly  parts  sterile.   Capitol,  Prove. 

UTICA,  a  cHy  and  one  of  the  capitals  <rf 
Oneida  co.,  N.  T.,  situated  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  New  York 
central  and  Uttca  and  Black  Rirer  railroads, 
and  of  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals,  96  m. 
W.  N.  W.  from  Albany,  and  66  m.  £.  firom  Sy- 
racuse; pen.  in  1860,  22,628.  The  city  Hes 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  Is  rwnlariy 
hud  out ;  it  rises  gradually  from  the  nver  to 
the  height  of  160  leet  at  the  head  of  Genesee 
street.  This  street  has  the  principal  shops  and 
many  el^ant  private  residences.  The  dty  hall 
on  this  street,  erected  about  1862,  is  of  Mil- 
waukee brick,  and  contains  beside  the  city  of- 
fices a  court  room  for  the  U.  S.  district  court, 
and  a  commodious  public  hall.  The  city  is 
lighted  by  gas,  is  well  supplied  with  watw, 
and  *has  a  very  efficient  fire  department.  It 
has  6  large  and  several  smaller  hotels ;  4  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,810,200,  and  2 
aavings  banks;  a  cotton  mill,  employing  860 
hands,  consuming  8,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  pro- 
dudns  8,400,000  yards  of  ootton  cloth  annually; 
B  woollen  ftetorles,  employing  480  hands,  and 
consuming  nearly  900,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually ; 
a  millstone  and  plaster  mill,  prodwdng  albvat 
$60,000  worth  annnally ;  and  nnmerons  mann- 
faet(Hiea  of  staroh,  flour,  ale,  dotting,  ongau^ 
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pianoB,  eutioM,  maehioeir,  oarriages,  boats, 
stone  wares,  fire  biick,  oaipets,  oil  cloths,  &o. 
There  are  24  ohnrohes,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  8  Keth- 
odist  Epiaoopal,  S  Protestant  Episcopal,  8  Ro» 
man  Oatholio,  2  Presbyteriao,  and  1  each 
ETangelical,  Evangelical  Latlieraa,  Calvinistic 
Kethodist,  Reformed  Dutch,  German  Metho- 
dist, Weslejan  Methodist,  Old  School  Baptist, 
and  naiversalist,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue. 
There  are  11  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  city,  of  which  S  are  daily  and 
weekly,  4  weekly,  8  moDthly,  and  I  quarterly. 
Two  of  the  newspapers  are  Welsh  and  one  Ger- 
man. The  piibho  schools  are  graded,  and  in 
1861  employed  7  male  and  38  female  teachers, 
and  were  attended  by  8,108  pupils.  The  total 
expenditure  was  $22,745.  The  number  of  toI- 
umes  in  the  district  school  libraries  was  8,018. 
There  were  b^de  these  10  private  schools,  the 
Utica  female  academy,  a  Nourishing  institution 
founded  in  1887,  and  the  academy  of  the  As- 
sumption, under  the  care  of  the  brothers  of 
the  Christian  schools.  Utica  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  lunatic  asylum,  one  of  the  laciest  insane 
hospitals  in  the  United  Sates,  which  on  Nov. 
80,  1861,  had  882  paUents.  The  asylum  occu- 
pies a  farm  of  180  acres,  and  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  has  been  upward  of  $500,000.  There 
are  also  a  Oatholio  and  a  Protestant  orphan 
asylum ;  the  former,  under  the  care  of  the  Ha- 
ters of  charity,  maintains  from  60  to  90  or- 

Shans,  and  the  bttor,  incorporated  and  en- 
owed,  from  75  tor  100.— The  site  of  the  dtj 
was  included  in  the  colonial  grant  styled  Cos' 
by's  manor,  made  in  1784;  but  there  was  no 
settlement  till  after  the  revolution.  In  1787 
there  were  8  log  huts  in  the  place.  Fort 
Schuyler  had  been  erected  between  the  present 
Main  and  Mohawk  streets,  below  Second  street, 
in  1758,  and  occupied  as  a  oulitary  post,  and  a 
blockhouse  was  built  before  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war  on  the  site  of  the  present 
railroad  depot.  In  1813  it  had  1,700  inhabit- 
ants, and  It  grew  very  slowly  Ull  after  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal. 

UTIOA,  an  ancient  city  of  Africa,  situated 
on  the  TV.  arm  of  the  river  Bagradaa,  near  the 
bay  of  Oarthage,  a  little  K.  W.  of  the  present 
city  of  Tunis ;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
little  village  of  Dnar.  It'was  founded  by  the 
Tyrians,  287  years  before  the  foandation  of 
Oarthage.  In  the  early  wars  between  Borne 
and  Carthage  it  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  3d  Panic  war  it  made  a  separate 
and  early  submission  to  Rome,  and  its  prosperi- 
ty was  thereby  greatly  increased,  as  on  the  Fall 
of  Oarthage  a  part  of  its  territory  was  g^ven  to 
Utioa,  and  that  city  made  the  capital  of  the 
colony  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nor. In  the  historical  narratives  of  the  strug- 
gles between  Sylla  and  Marius,  and  those  be- 
tween CfBSar  and  Pompey,  frequent  references 
are  made  to  it  as  a  place  of  great  importance. 
Its  temples  and  statues ;  its  amphitheatre,  ca- 
pable ox  seating  20^000  person^  and  where  on 
an  artificial  lalu  mimic  sea  fl^ts  wm  ffidiib- 


ited;  its  aqnednot,  brining  water  from  hUls 
several  miles  distant,  ana  carrying  it  by  triple 
arches  over  the  ravines;  its  numerous  vast  r»> 
servoirs,  or  cisterns,  some  of  which  still  re- 
maining are  186  feet  long,  19  wide,  and  30  or 
30  deep,  all  indicate  its  magnificence  In  the  pe- 
riod 01  its  greatness.  Cato  the  younger,  snr- 
named  Uticensis,  committed  suicide  here  in  46 
B.  0.  Augustus  made  it  a  free  city.  Hadrian 
persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  become  a  Roman 
colony.  Septimius  Sevems  bestowed  upon  it 
the  jut  Italicum.  It  was  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop  at  an  early  date.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals  in  489,  but  was  recovered  by  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  who  retained  it  till  the 
reign  of  the  caliph  Abd-el-Malek,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabians,  and  was  destroyed 
about  the  close  of  the  7th  century. 

UTOPIA  (Gr.  ou,  not,  and  roiror,  a  place), 
the  title  of  a  political  romance  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  name  th«t  he  gave  to  an  imaf^ 
nary  island,  which  he  represents  to  have  been 
discovered  by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespuo- 
ci,  and  in  which  existed  a  perfect  society.  He 
pictured  a  community  where  all  the  property 
belonged  to  the  government,  to  which-  every 
one  contributed  by  his  labor,  receiving  there- 
from a  supply  of  his  wants ;  where  the  citizen 
rose  through  all  the  gradations  of  his  existence 
from  form  to  form,  as  if  in  a  vast  public  school; 
where  gold  was  contemned,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  unswerved  by  passion,  were 
fixed  each  in  his  proper  place.  The  "  Utopia** 
oi  More  was  published  in  Latin  in  1616,  and 
was  translated  into  EngliA  by  Bishop  Burnet 
The  name  is  applied  to  all  narratives  of  an 
imaginary  perfect  sodety,  as  the  republic  of 
Plato,  the  solar  dty  of  C^npanella,  the  "  Oce- 
ana*' of  Harrington,  the  floating  isles  of  Morelli, 
and  the  happy  nation  of  Felioians  of  Mercier 
de  la  Riviere ;  and  also  to  socialist  speculations 
like  those  of  Babeuf,  Saint  Simon,  and  Fourier. 

UTRECHT,  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded 
N.  by  North  Holland  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  E., 
8.,  and  W.  by  Gelderlaod  and  South  Holland; 
area,  684  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  161,164.  The 
chief  towns  are  Utrecht,  the  capital,  Amers- 
foort,  Rhenen,  Wyk,  Montfoort,  and  Yssetoteiri. 
The  surface  is  level  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and 
varied  in  the  S.  £.  by  some  low  hills.  It  is 
well  watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  its  branches 
the  Veoht  and  Arastel.  The  air  is  not  so  danro 
as  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  the  climate  is 
generally  healthy.  In  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  province  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  is  covered 
by  extensive  heaths  and  tracts  of  peat  moors ; 
but  the  low  ground  is  remarkably  rich  and  fer- 
tile.—Uteeoht,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
Old  Rhine,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Yecht,  in 
lat.  62°  7'  N.,  long.  6"  6'  E.,  22  m.  8.  E.  from 
Amsterdam;  pop.  in  1869,  63,088.  The  site  is 
comparatively  elevated,  and  the  town  is  trav- 
ersed by  2  canals  which  are  crossed  by  numer- 
ous stone  bridges.  It  is  of  oval  shape,  about  8 
m.  in  eirouit,  and  was  formerly  snrronnded  by 
walli,  bat  these  have  been  removed  and  the 
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groand  ooenpled  by  beaotifbl  walks,  outride 
of  which  is  the  Udiebaan,  a  promenade  and 

carriage  way  planted  with  several  rows  of- 
shade  trees,  and  bordered  by  fine  gardens. 
The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  ancient 
cathedral,  erected  in  1882  and  now  in  a  di- 
lapidated state.  It  has  a  detached  tower, 
said  to  be  888  feet  in  height.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  cborohes,  3  of  which  belong  to  the 
Jansenists,  who  have  their  chief  eatablishment 
here.  The  old  town  hall  contains  the  room  in 
which  the  first  confederation  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  assembled  in  1679;  and  anotlier 
where  many  of  the  preluninariea  of  the  peace 
of  171S  between  the  allies  and  the  Prench 
were  agreed  to.  The  nnivwn^  is  a  plain  bnlld- 
Ing,  but  contains  a  valoable  library  of  60,000 
TMomea,  a  musenm^  an  anatomical  hall,  tmd  a 
laljoratory,  and  has  an  observatory  and  botanic 
garden.  It  was  fonnded  in  1686,  has  2fi  pro- 
fesBora,  and  in  1868-'9  had  469  stadents. .  There 
are  nameroas  schools.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude ootton,  linen,  silk,  woollen  cloth,  carpets, 
plush  or  "Utrecht  velvet,"  leather,  Ac. 

UVALDE,  a  new  8.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  boond- 
ed  W.  by  the  Nueces  river,  and  drained  by  the 
Rio  Frio  and  its  affluents;  area,  1,480  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  606,  of  whom  27  were  slaves. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  county  is  prairie  land. 
The  soil  is  very  productive.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  raised  extensively.  Owital,  Uvalde. 

UVABOFF,  SBBon,  a  Susnan  stBtesman 
and  author,  bom  In  SL  Fetersbai^  abont  1798, 
died  in  1866.  He  held  various  important  offices 
nnder  government,  and  became  In  1818  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy  of  sciences, 
and  subsequently  curator  of  the  oniverrity  of 
the  same  city.  He  was  created  a  count  in  1886. 
He  wrote  in  French  an  Estai  d'une  academie 
Aiiatiqiie  (1610)  \  Esaai  sur  le$  myitirad^^Xeu- 
Mm  (St.  Peterabdrg,  1812);  D«  Vmpermr  AUtb- 


«mdf  et  d»  BmapairU  (Bmnswiok,  1816) ;  and 
&quimt  poliUquet  et  littSrairet  (Paris,  1848); 
and  in  German,  "  The  Poet  Nonnus  of  Panop- 
olis"  (1817);  "Studies  on  the  Ante-Homeric 
Era"  (1821);  and  "Kemarks  upon  Goethe" 
(1888),— His  son  Alsxki  published  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  1862  a  volume  of  travels  along  the 
N.  ^ore  of  the  Black  sea. 

UVULA,  the  conical  fleshy  appendage,  hang- 
ing down  toward  the  tongue  from  the  border 
of  the  soft  palate,  on  the  median  line.  It  is 
made  up  of  muscular  substance,  covered  by 
mucous  membrane;  from  it  arise  on  each  side 
two  fidds,  oaUed  the  pillars  of  the  ftnoes,  be- 
tween wMch,  on  the  bade  put  and  afdea  <tf 
the  throat,  an  the  tMisila.  It  varies  in  tin 
and  length  in  different  individDala,  but  is  gen- 
erally i  to  }  of  an  indi  long;  it  is  sometimes 
so  long  as  to  rest  upon  the  tongue,  eaaung 
harassing  cough  from  its  continued  tickling,  re- 
quiring uie  use  of  asbingent  gargles  or  even  a 
pi^tud  excision ;  !t  is  occasionally  bifid  at  the  tip. 

U  WINS,  Thomas,  an  £ngU^  painter,  bora 
in  London  in  1788,  died  Aug.  25,  1867.  In 
early  life  he  was  much  employed  in  designing 
for  illustrated  works,  and  making  wtUer  color 
copies  of  paintings  for  the  use  of  engravers; 
but  subsequent  to  1826,  when  he  visited  south- 
em  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  hb  health,  he 
painted  a  numerous  and  popular  series  of  pio> 
tares  illnstratinff  the  sooal  lifo  of  the  ItaiiaB 
peasantry.  He  also  painted  English  and  French 
peasant  pieces,  and  somewhat  later  illnstratitHis 
nom  popular  authors  and  from  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history.  Hia  historical  pictures  are  his 
least  successfnl  productions.  In  1886  be  was 
elected  a  royal  academician;  and  for  several 
years  he  was  keeper  of  her  m^^ty's  jdctares 
and  of  the  national  gallery. 

UZZIAH,or  AzABUH,  akiogof  Jndah.  See 
Hbbbkwb,  vol.  ix.  pp.  84,  85i 
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Tomato   585 

Tomblgbae  620 

Tomllne,  George  526 

Tommasao,  Nlct^  ,  636 

Tompkins  oo.   627 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.  527 

Tomsk,  a  govemment   587 

Tomsk,  a  city  637 

Ton  581 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe  698 

Tougataboo,  see  Friendly  Islands. 

Tongue  638 

Tonfc  629 

Tonna,  Charlotte  EUsabetb  639 

Tooqnln,  soa  Anain. 

Tonqoln,  Onlfof.....   6S0 

Tondls   680 

Tonstall,  saa  TnnstaD. 

Tonsnre  530 

Tontine  680 

Tooele  co.  581 

Tooke,  Jobn  Homo  681 

Tookc.  WUllam  (two)  589 

Tooke,  Tbomaa  688 

Toobk,  a  government  689 

Toola,adty  688 

Toombaoo  ;  688 

Toombs,  Bobart  599 

Toorklstan  688 

Topai  686 

Tophot  086 

Toplady,  Augnstni  Montague  686 

Topllti....:?  68« 

Toretko,  Jos^  Utrla  Qneypo  de  ^ 

Llano  BnUdaSaTaf1a,Countof.  086 

TotfKUB   086 

Torgao   680 

Tonret  687 

Torlonla,  family  of,   687 

Tornado,  see  Hurrkane. 

Tornea,ariver  587 

Tomea,atown  587 

Toronto  687 

Torpedo,  In  ichthyology   589 

Torpedo,  in  military  aclonoa  and 

pyrotactany   510 

Torquatus,  Titus  Manilas  Xnsperio- 

SQs   541 

Torquemoda,  Tonus  de  611 

Terras  Vedras   641 

Torrey,  John,  M.D.,  LL.D.  041 

Torrlcelll,  EvangeUste  W 

Torrlglano,  Pleiro  049 

Torsion  Balanee,  see  Balinoe. 
Torsk,  see  Cuak. 

Torso  643 

Torstenion,  Lenuart;  Oonnt  Or* 

tola... .7.  049 

Tort  618 

Tortoise  516 

Tortola  640 

Tortoaa  549 

Tortuga,  several  islands  5*9 

Tortngas,  a  group  of  isleta  640 

Tortagas,  an  Island  049 

Tortnro  549 

Tory  651 

TotUa  661 

Totleben,  sea  Todleben. 

Tott,  Fran^oia,  Baron  de  651 

Tottan,  George  Hulrson  651 

Totten,  Joseph  GUbart  

Toucan  669 

Touch  658 

Tonlmln,  Camilla,  see  Groiland. 

Toulmin,  Joahna,  D.D  554 

Toulon  661 

Toulouja   554 

Ton  mine   500 

Tourmaline  505 

Tournament   656 

Tournay  057 

TooraeAirt,  Joseph  Pltton  do  607 
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Toamtqaet  ,  8H 

TV>uro,  Judih  MS 

Tours   SOS 

Tourrllle,  Adm  Hllavton  de  Co  ten' 

tin.  Count  d»  fi50 

TonuUnt,  Annt  Lnln  Ooemnld*  OM 
TnumlBt,  Fruftrfi  Domlnlqno. . .  (UW 

TowB  on 

Towns  CO.  fiC8 

Townley,  Cbarles  088 

Tovnshend,  ChkriM,  seeoDd  Vt>> 

eount   568 

TowaehflDd,  ChAries   6*4 

Township,  sea  Town,  Md  Survey- 

Towaon,  Nnthu  SM 

Toxloologjr,  M  PoUon. 

Toxodon   SH 

Tneerj  H4 

TnchMtomy  tW 

Trwhyto  (W 

Tract  ud  PabUoktion  SoeleUaa...  &60 
Trutora,  ilotnlUo,  m  ParUu, 

ElUhn. 
TntdsLMO  CotDnMicflL 

Trade  Marks  SOS 

Tnido  Winds  5SB 

TraAlKAr,  Me  Cape  TrafaJgar. 
TrafiUgar.  BatUe  ot,  mm  NaUon, 

>loTatJa 
Trofcaoantta,  b««  Oum. 
Trogedjr,  SM  Dnmn. 

Tragopu  STl 

Truoa,  Hloronrmiu  STl 

Tnjan  6U 

Trail,  BuaHll  Tbacher,  M.D.  518 

Tram  Boad,  w«  Batlroad. 
Trance,  aee  Catalopiy. 

Tranqnebar  5T8 

Tranacondental  fiT8 

Tranafuslon  of  Blood  578 

Tranalt  574 

Transit  Clrela  57B 

Tranaltlon  Bocka,  «e«  Qeologj'. 
Tranamlgratlon,  we  Metompajrehoili. 
TransmutaUon,  ae«  Alcbemj. 
Transportation,  nee  Frlaun. 
TransDbatantUUoa,  aee  LonTa  Sup- 
per, 

TnuujlTi^  5TT 

TtnnajrlTuln  UnlTMlltr,  Ma  Lex- 
lugbMi. 

Trap  878 

Trapani,  a  province  STV' 

Trapanl,aolty  87» 

Trapetlum  and  Trqiesaid  5TV 

TraM>i9ts  579 

Travanoore  585 

Tnvers,  Jnllen  GiUe*  580 

Travis  CO.  580 

Treadmill  560 

Treadwell,  Daniel  581 

Treason   531 

Treasure  Trove  5S4 

TVeasury  530 

TreblKind,  a  paahalle  585 

Trebliond.  a  eitjr  683 

Truilgold.  Tbomaa  085 

Tree,  aee  Arboriculture. 

Tree  Frog  564 

Troroil,  see  Clover. 

Trembeckl,  StanlfUw  637 

Trembler,  Abraham  687 

Trampeleaa  cso.   5ST 

Trench,  Rlcbard  Chenevlx,  D.D...  6S7 

Trenck,  Frani  von  der.  Baron  539 

Trenck,  Frledrloh  von  der,  Baron.  6SS 

Trent,  a  river  539 

Trent.alown    589 

Trent,  Council  of  569 

TroDte-nn,  loe  Konge  et  Holr. 

Trenton  000 

Trenton  FalU  6S1 

Trentowski,  Ferdinand  Bronlalav.  591 

Trepan,  and  Trephine  591 

Tretchow,  NIaU  fi»S 

Trespass   699 

Treves  598 

TTevlranus,OotlMedBelnhold....  bOS 

TrevIranuSiLudoirCliriaUMi  598 

Trevlso  594 

Titadltia,  aee  Bophla. 
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Trial,  see  Jurr,  and  rtooem. 
Triangle,  tee  TligoBOtnetrv. 
Trlangulatlon,  wo  SurveTiBg. 

Tribe.....  r!!?  .../Z  OM 

Tribonianns  654 

Tribune  ,  694 

Tricbinopolv  OM 

Mcolor  69« 

Trieste  598 

Trigjco.  598 

IMKODotnetrv  608 

Trill  ,  598 

Trillium  696 

Triloblte  599 

Trimble  00.  500 

Trimmer,  Sarah  OOO 

Trinoomalee  600 

Trinidad  501 

Trinltr  «01 

Trinltf  CO.,  Texas  OOS 

Trinity  00.,  CaL  509 

Trinity,  a  river  of  Texas   808 

Trinity,  a  river  of  CaiUbmU  60t 

Trinity  CoUege  OOS 

Trio.:  006 

Tripang,  see  Sea  Cucumber. 

Tripod  MA 

Tripoli,  a  country   008 

Tripoli,  a  city  of  AMca  004 

Tripoli,  a  town  of  Dyrto  005 

Tripoli,  in  mlDenlaay  605 

Tripolitaa  005 

Tripiolemus  605 

Trismeelatua,  see  HmM  IWsme* 
clstua. 

TrlsslDo.  Giovanni  Olorglo   609 

TrlsUn  da  Cunlia   606 

Triton,  In  mythology  600 

Triton,  In  toology  006 

Triumph  007 

Triumphal  Art^  see  Arch. 
Trinmphal  Onlwni^  wa  CoIbsul 

Triumvirate  607 

Trochee  006 

Trceien  606 

Troglodytes  608 

TrcttOD  606 

Trollope,  Frances  (HUtoa)  609 

Trollope,  Thomw  Adolphua  009 

Trollope,  Anthony  009 

Trombone  ,  609 

Tromp.  HarUn  HarpotiooD  TM..  609 

Tromp,  Cornelia  van   610 

Trondhlem,  see  Dronthtlni. 

Trooplal  610 

Troost,  Qerard  611 

Trope  «H 

Trophoaiua   613 

Trophy  613 

Tropic  Bird   613 

Tropics   613 

Troplong,  Baymond  Th6odofe  Oil 

Troppau  019 

Troubadonra.  see  ProvMpnl  Poetry. 

Troughton,  Edward  618 

Troup  00.  618 

Troup,  QwTge  H.  618 

Trout   618 

Trover  614 

Trowbridge,  Edmund  014 

Tfwy,  N.  Y.  616 

Troy,  AsU  Hioor  <16 

Troy  Wei^t  617 

Tntyes  618 

TraceofOod  6IS 

Truffle   618 

Trumbull  CO   619 

Trumbull,  BeqJamln.D.D   619 

Trumbull,  Jobn,  LL.D.  619 

Trumbull,  Jonathan   619 

Trumbull,  Jobn  620 

Trumpet  631 

Trumpet,  Hearing,  see  Ear  Tmm- 
peL 

TruTTipct,  Speakings  see  Bpaafclng 

Trumpet 
Trumpet  Fish,  see  Ptpc  FIsli. 

Trumpet  Flower   621 

Trumpeter,   in  ornithology,  see 

Againl. 

Trunk  FUh   62« 

Tniro,  Thomaa  Wilde,  Baioa  623 


Fan 

Tram  Ml 

Trnsta  fln 

Trusillo.  a  dty  «rf  Bpiln   6» 

TnixlllD,a  town  of  Pern  tttt 

Truzton,  Thomas  MB 

Tschirntuiusen,  EhranlHed  Walter 

Tnn,  Count  M 

Tschudi.  Fumlly  of  090 

Tschudl.  ^dlus  (QlUes)  OS 

Ttahndl,  Jobann  JakA  tW 

TscUudI,  Friedrleh  <W 

Tsctw  OU 

Tsns-elnu  tU 

Tuam  6t7 

Tuariks  927 

^bercle,  sea  Consumption. 
Vabercolar  Meningitis,  see  Bydco- 

cephalua. 

TuberoM  M8 

TOblngen  ,  fln 

Tucker,  Abraham   69S 

Tucker,  Hennr  BL  Oeorge  618 

Tucker,  Joslui  098 

Tucker,  St.  Oeorge   020 

Tncker,Beveriy   029 

Tuckerman,  Henry  Theodora  629 

Tuckerman,  Joseph,  D.D  629 

Tucuman  080 

Tudor,  see  Henry  VIL 

Tudor.  William   t» 

Tuesday  SS6 

Tatk,  sea  Calcareous  Sprlagi, 
TufU  College,  see  IMJtaC 
TnU  we  Poe  Bird. 

Tullerlea  666 

Tnison  661 

Tola,  see  TouIl 

Tulare  CO.  681 

Tnlip  on 

Tulip  Trre  661 

Tull,  Jvthro  686 

TQllin8.S<Tviu8,aeeServlMTnlUaft. 

Tulloch.  John  666 

Tullus  HosUllns  086 

Tnlly,  Wlllttm  686 

Tombral,  seo  CaeklDg  Stool 

Tumor  086 

Tumulus,  see  Bvmr. 

Tunbridge  W«lli  884 

Tungsten   064 

Tunrcaco.  685 

Tnnlcata,  see  Mtdfattca. 

TuDls,aststo  _  in 

Tunis.adt7   685 

Tnnken,  MO  Dnnken. 

Tunnel  681 

Tunny  686 

TuDstall,  Cuthbert  610 

Tuolumne  CO.  6*0 

Tupelo   640 

Tupper,  Martin  Farqnhar  641 

Turanian  Bac«  and  Languages  641 

Turban  Ott 

Turbine  646 

Turbou,  645 

Turenne,  Henri  de  La  Tour  d'Au- 

vergne,  Vlcomte-de   645 

Tnrgencfl;  Ivan  Se^elevltch  546 

Tnrgenoir.  Nicolal  646 

Turgot,  Anne  Robert  Jaoqoee,  Ba- 
ron da  TAulue  046 

Turin.  04T 

Tilrk,  Kari  CbrUUan  Wilbelm  von  648 

Turkey,  in  ornithology  018 

Turkey,  a  ooun try   600 

Turki-y  Bnizard  0B6 

TarkisQ  lAaguage  and  Literature.  8S7 

Turks  060 

Turk's  Islands   661 

Turmeric  661 

Tnmbnll,  Bobcrt,D.D.  061 

Tumbull-Bobert  James   OOS 

Tomer,  Edward  609 

Turner,  Joseph  MallordWUlLuQ..  601 
Turner,  fiamuel  Uuribeart,  D.D. . .  004 

Turner,  Sharon  66B 

Tumor,  Sydney  665 

Turner,  William   00 

Turner,  WUlUm  Wadden  065 

Tnraats,  see  OymnasUea,  . 

Turning  66B 

Turnip  46) 
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Turnip  Fly   fffO 

Turnsole,  see  Heltotro^ 
Turnspit,  see  Tenter. 

TnmstoDo  S70 

Turpentlno   flII 

Tnrpln  «S 

Turquoise  AT8 

Turr.  IstvAn   6T8 

Turretln,  FraD(ols  VH 

TurrotlD,  Jean  Alpbonae  6T4 

Turtle.   0T4 

Turtle  'Don  670 

Tuscaloosa  00.  6TT 

N  Tuscany  678 

Tuscarawas  CO  679 

Tuscaronui  6TS 

Tuscola  CO.  681 

Tuaculum.  sec  FroscatL 

TuMer.  TbotnH  030 

Tutcoair.  M-e  NlchoL 

Tntliill,  L»iiiu  Caroline  (HukIiii)  690 

Tntiiila,  HL'i-  Navigaton'  ulaus. 

Tvur,  a  governtncnt  680 

Tver,  acliy  '6S0 

Tweed  680 

Twectlilale,  see  I'lTblesshire, 
Twostcn,  August  I>ctleT  Ubrtatlaa  680 

Twickenham  «S1 

Twigss  CO.   6Sl 

TwJt^  I>avl<l  Emanuel   681 

TwlsL's.  Levi   6S1 

Twili«lil  6ai 

Twtto,  MC  LlDUUl. 

Tybee  088 

Tychc,  sec  Fortiinn. 
Tycho  Bratic,  sec  Bvolic. 

Tychsuii,  Olaus  OerliarU   632 

Tyler  co.,  Vn  

Tyler  en.,  Tcsa-s  •  639 

Tyler,  Henact,  D.D  032 

Tyler,  Jiihn   0!« 

Tyler,  Koyall   637 

Tyler,  Kainiiol   6S7 

Tyler,  Wllllain  Seymour,  D.D...:.  6!(T 
Tytni>anum,  see  Ear. 

Tyntlaie,  William  6ST 

Tyno  633 

Tyng,  Stcpbcn  lllgglQson,  D.D.. ..  633 

Type   688 

Type  Setting  Macbioc.  hu  PriDUn& 

Typbold  Fever  690 

Typhon,  In  Qreek  mytboUio}-  693 

Trphon,  an  Kgypttan  deity,  see 

JMEDOn.  • 

Typhoon,  see  lIurricaDe. 

T>pliaa  -   693 

^pogrnpby.  we  I'rintliii;. 
lyrant,!  n  omi  tbolofcy.see  King  Bird. 

ISrant,  a  ruler  or  stn-eTei^   608 

Tyre  608 

Tyrol   693 

TjTone  1  OH 

Tj-m-l  CO.  094 

lyr'a'""  6M 

Tyrwhltt-Thomoj  694 

TjUer,  WilUam  «H 


Ty tier,  Alexander  Frasoi  095 

letter,  Patrick  Fiaser   696 

TxetMS.  JoaODM  '.  696 

Tuehlmer,  llelnrlch  OottUeb  8» 

u 

U   »6 

Ubldni,Jean  Henri  Abdolonyme..  696 

Uccello.  Paolo  696 

UdaU,  Nicholas  696 

Udlno  m 

Udo.  see  Audlua. 

UeeioDe,  Harco  da,  see  Oggione. 

Umand,  Jobann  Ludwlg   007 

Uhlich,  Lobereoht   697 

irigars,  see  Turks. 

Ukraine  691 

Uloma  691 

Uiaias   697 

UllmaDn,Karl   098 

Ulloa,  Antonio  de   093 

Ulm   »8 

Ulpian  (Domltine  Ulplanns)   699 

Ulrlcl,  Hermann   WO 

Ulster  CO.   699 

Ulster  699 

Ultramarine   TOO 

UltramoDtanlsm  ,  ,  TOO 

Ulysses   700 

Umber,  see  PalDls. 

Umbre   701 

Umbrelt,  Friedrich  Wllbelm  Karl.  701 
Umbrella, Ashade  or Bcroen...!...  701 

Umbrella,  In  ooncbologT   702 

Umbrella  Bird.   Toa 

Umbria   708 

Umpqua  ou-  lOS 

Umritsir,  atf»  Amritseer. 
Unau,  sea  Sloth. 

UncM  708 

Ungulculuta   708 

Unicorn   708 

Unlola  708 

Union  CO.,  N.  J.  704 

Union  CO.,  Penn   104 

Union  CO.,  N.  C.  704 

Union  district,  9.  0.  704 

Union  CO..  Oa.   704 

Union  parish.  La.  70* 

Union  CO.,  Ark.   704 

Union  CO..  Tonn  704 

Union  cc  Ky.   705 

Union  CO.,  Ohio   705 

Union  CO.,  Ind   705 

Union  CO,  III   705 

Unron  CO.,  Iowa  7'i5 

Ui*)n  College   705 

UnTturlanism   706 

Unltas  Fratrum,  see  Moravlaiu. 

United  Brethren  In  Christ   TIO 

United  Kvautcellcal  Church  711 

United  Provinces,  see  Netherlands. 

United  States  of  America  TIS 

United  Slates,  Literatim  of  the...  817 
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UnlrenaUste  B84 

University  886 

Unterwalden  841 

Upas  Tree  841 

Upham,  Charles  Wentworth   849 

Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell,  D.D. . . .'  848 
Upoln,  see  NaTlgstors'  Islands. 

Upsal,  a  district   849 

Upsal,atown  84S 

Wwliurco.   648 

Uiwlinr,  Abel  Parker  848 

Upson  CO.  848 

Ural,  a  river  84S 

Ural  Monnt^ns   848 

Urania   8M 

Uranium   644 

Uranns,  In  Greek  mythology,  see 
Coelus. 

Uranus, the  Flanet,see  Aatrcnuonr. 

Urban  (popes)   846 

Urban  11   845 

Urban  V.   845 

Urban  VI   845 

Urban  TllL   849 

Utbana   845 

Urblno   846 

Urbino  f  Pcsaro   846 

ITrcbin  Fish,  sec  Sea  Porcupine. 

Ure,  Andrew   S40 

Urea,  see  Urine. 

Uredo   M6 

I'rfi',  Honored'   846 

1'rfcT,  Thomas  D',  see  D'Urfev. 

Uri   847 

Uric  Acid,  see  Urine. 

Uritn  and  Thummim   847 

Urine   847 

Urquhart-Darid.  849 

Urqnlia,  Jnsto  Jose  de  849 

Ursa  H^jor,  see  Bear,  Great. 

Urslnns,  FuMus   849 

Unions,  Zaeharlas   S49 

UwuU,  Saint   850 

Ursullnes   850 

Uruguay,  a  republic  8S0 

Uruguay,  a  river  

Usbecka,  aee  Turks. 

Use*   85t 

ITshant  BSe 

Usher  858 

Usher,  James   898 

Usquebaugh  B98 

Usamaelnta  Biver,  see  Guatemala, 

•Usury  898 

Uloh   854 

Utah  CO.  896 

Utica,  N.  T   86« 

Utica.  Africa   857 

Utopia   867 

Utrecht,  a  province   &5T 

Utrecht,  a  city  867 

Uvalde  CO  868 

Uvaroff,  Sergei   858 

Uvnla  858 

Uwlns,  ThonMu>  853 

Utdab,  see  Ilebrewa. 
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